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PREFACE. 


The  Pre&oe  to  the  fifth  edition  of  this  treatise,  written  in  December, 
might  well  serve  as  a  preface  to  this,  the  Sixth  Edition,  as  regards  the 
general  statements  of  the  author's  aims  and  labors  in  bringing  "  the  work, 
in  all  respects,  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  state  of  advancement  in  both 
the  Priucdples  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine.   Time  and  efifort  have  not 
been  spared  for  this  end.'' 

The  treatise  embraces  in  its  scope,  General  Pathology,  as  well  as  Practical 
Me^cine ;  and,  while-  each  of  these  departments  of  knowledge  was  in  no 
iDCODsiderable  degree  advanced  by  zealous  workers  in  different  counties 
dariog  the  period  between  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition,  in  1873, 
and  the  issue  of  the  fifth  edition,  in  1881,  the  progress,  especially  in  General 
Pathol(^,  within  the  five  years  since  1881  has  been  immense.  Certain  of 
the  advances  within  this  half-decade  were  of  such  interest  and  importance 
Unt  the  author  added,  in  1883,  an  Appendix  to  the  fifth  edition,  in  order 
th^  the  remarkable  researches  of  Koch  and  others  on  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis should  be  put  before  his  readers  as  soon  as  these  observations  had 
aesamed  a  permanent  place  among  the  established  facts  in  medical  science. 
It  a  almost  annecessarj  to  add  that  these  and  other  recent  observations  in 
bacteriolc^  have  been  incorporated  in  this,  the  Sixth  Edition,  in  the  body 
of  the  worL  The  claim,  in  the  Prefiice  to  the  fifth  edition,  "  tiiat  the  elim- 
inations, substitutions,  and  additions  rendered  it  essentially  a  new  work," 
can  with  equal  propriety  be  made  for  the  preset  edition  as  compared  with 
the  edition  issued  in  1881. 

The  careful  and  thorough  revision,  of  which  this  edition  is  the  result,  was 
practically  completed  by  the  author's  own  hand,  in  March,  1886,  with  the 
assistance,  as  in  the  revision  for  the  fifth  edition,  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch. 
The  labor  which  has  since  been  expended  on  the  work,  by  Dr.  Welch  and 
by  the  writer  of  this  Preface,  has  been  mainly  that  of  carrying  the  book 
through  the  press.  After  the  final  revision  had  become  far  advanced,  the 
author  made  arrangements,  which  have  been  carried  out  in  exact  accordance 
with  his  views  and  wishes,  by  which  he  would  be  spared  the  labor  of  close 
proof-reading.  This  pert  of  the  work  has  been  performed,  perhaps,  with  even 
more  anxious  and  critical  care  than  if  it  had  been  done  under  his  own  eye. 

It  can  hardly  now  be  considered  indelicate  to  allude  to  certain  qualities 
of  mind,  developed  by  training  and  opportunities  most  unusual,  which 
eaiabled  the  author  to  produce,  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  long  professional 
this  treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
The  baas  of  the  work  is  an  unbroken  series  of  records  of  cases  in  ' 
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private  practice  and  in  hospitals,  begun  in  1833  and  continued  for  more 

than  half  a  century,  covering  Bixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  folio  pages  of  manuscript,  written  with  the  author's  own  hand.  These 
records  embrace  carefully-written  histories  of  cases  in  all  departments  of 
practical  medicine,  observed  under  varied  conditions  of  life,  climate,  and 
general  surrounding.   Soldiers  in  camp  and  barracks;  the  rich  and  the 
poor;  those  affected  with  diseases  incident  to  lives  of  ease  and  luxurj'  and 
paupers,  in  hospitals ;  the  pioneers  of  Western  New  York  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  metropohs ;  patients  in  the  wards  of  the  almshouse  and  hospitals 
of  Buffiilo,  of  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  great  Charity 
Hospital  in  New  Orleans,  Loubiana,  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, the  dispensaries,  and  similar  institutions  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  cases 
oleerved  in  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  general  practitioner, 
and  of  more  than  another  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  consulting  physician, 
including  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  this  country  within  the  last 
fifty  years, — the  experience  derived  from  these  various  sources  of  observa- 
tion, carefully  recorded,  studied,  and  analyzed,  was  finally  used  in  the  com- 
position of  this  treatise,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1866.   In  the 
mean  time,  the  author's  ori^nal  contributions  to  practical  medicine,  embod- 
ied in  special  treatises,  in  communications  published  in  medical  period- 
icals, and  in  Transactions  of  medical  societies,  have  left  their  impress  upon 
many  departments  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been  classed  as  specialties ; 
although  he  was  always  a  physician,  never  a  specialist.  A  student  of  the 
history  of  practical  medicine  will  often  find  observations  and  ideas,  assumed 
to  be  of  recent  date,  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  author  many  years 
before. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  systematic  works,  original  articles, 
reviews,  etc.  published  by  the  author  withm  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  the 
scientific  spirit  which  pervades  all  of  his  writings  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  this  woric: 

"  In  making  changes,  the  author  has  not  been  influenced  by  any  sense  of 
obligafjon  to  maintain  consistency  of  views  with  the  previous  editions  of 
this  treatise,  or  with  other  works  which  he  has  written.  Whenever  state- 
ments are  found  to  vary  from  those  made  at  a  prior  date,  the  simple  expla- 
nation is  that  the  latter,  in  the  light  of  more  recent  reflection  and  enlarged 
knowledge,  seem  to  him  no  longer  tenable.  He  has  endeavored  to  regard 
his  own  writings,  in  this  point  of  view,  divested  of  the  partiality  of  authoW 
ship,  and  to  subject  them  to  as  critical  an  examination  as  if  they  were  the 
writings  of  another." 

Added  to  a  literary  training  and  a  recorded  experience  almost  without 
parallel,  was  an  exceptional  knowledge  and  application  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  medicine,  rendering  the  author  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
successful  medical  teachers  of  his  time ;  a  statement  which  will  be  echoed 
by  thousands  of  practitioners,  throughout  this  country  and  in  foreign  lands, 
who  have  attended  his  lectures.  The  lectures  given  by  the  author,  in  1885- 
86,  completed  his  fiftieth  r^;ular  course  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  author  of  this  treatise  as  a  practitioner, 
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writer  and  teacher.   While  wntiments  of  auction  and  Teneration  have  led 
the  writer  to  take  the  responsibility  of  recording  this  history  here,  they  have 
not  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  accurate  statement,  or,  he  hopes,  those 
propriety  and  delicacy. 

Li  the  Pre&ce  to  the  fifth  edition  the  author  "  tenders  his  thanks  to  the 
present  publishers  for  a  continuance  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
rendered  most  agreeable  his  relations,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ^ith  their 
predecessors,  Blanchard  &  Lea  and  Henry  C.  Lea,"  Judging  by  the  popu- 
lar criterion  of  commerdal  success,  the  publishers  can  certainly  testify  to 
the  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  profession,  of  the  completeness  with 
which  each  one  of  the  preceding  five  editions  has  been  made  to  represent 
the  actual  condition  of  medical  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  publication ; 
and  it  ma^  be  safely  asserted  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  no  systematic 
work  OD  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  printed  in  the  English 
language,  has  been  more  extensively  circulated  and  read,  and  has  had 
a  greater  influence  on  the  practice  of  English-speaking  physicians,  than 
has  the  present  treatise.  It  ia  also  safe  to  say  that  the  work  is  now  more 
.carefully  and  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten,  and  is  presented  in  a  better 
Bcientific  and  literary  form,  than  any  one  of  the  former  editions. 

While  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  all  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  Sixth  Edition,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  some  that 
are  important  as  tending  to  perfect  its  symmetry  and  to  bring  the  matter 
closely  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  Practical 
Medicine.  The  most  important  of  these  additions  and  fdterations  are  the 
folloiKing : 

Among  the  entirely  new  articles,  special  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
following;  Infectious  Tumors;  Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Lungs;  Cerebriil 
Syphilis;  General  O)nsideration8  relating  to  Inflammatory  and  Structural 
IMseaees  of  the  Spinal  Cord ;  Spastic  Cerebral  Paralysis  of  Children  ;  Hered- 
itary Ataxia ;  Myxcedema ;  Multiple  Neuritis ;  (jeneral  Pathology  of  Fever ; 
aad  Milk  Sickness.  In  addition  to  these  new  features,  many  articles  have 
been  entirely  rewritten;  and  in  nearly  every  article  chaagee  and  additions, 
some  of  them  very  important,  have  been  made. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  work,  especially  in  Section  IV.,  articles  have  been 
rearranged  so  as  to  follow  each  other  in  a  more  rational  and  logical  sequence 
than  in  former  editions. 

A3  already  stated,  the  Sixth  Edition  contains  a  full  consideration  of  recent 
discoveries  concerning  the  bacterial  origin  of  various  infectious  diseases,  as 
will  be  rendered  evident  by  a  consultation  of  the  article  on  Vegetable  Para- 
sites in  the  chapter  on  Etiology,  and  articles  in  the  chapters  treating  of 
Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Cholera,  etc 

Five  diagrammatic  engravings  have  been  introduced,  in  connection  with 
the  nervous  system,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  descriptions  involved  in 
treating  of  the  topical  diagnosis  of  cerebral  and  spinal  diseases. 

By  carefiil  condensation  and  rearrangement  and  by  the  rigid  omission 
of  obsolete  matter  the  many  additions  contained  in  this  edition  have 
beea  accommodated  without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pages,  but  in 
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no  instance,  it  is  believed,  have  clearnees  and  accuracy  of  description  been 
sacrificed  to  brevity. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  edition,  the  labor  of  revision  has  been  shared 
by  Dr.  'Williain  H.  Welch,  Professor  of-  Pathology  in  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  formerly  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  and  General 
Pathology  in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUe^  Dr.  Welch  has  coa- 
tributed,  in  Part  I.,  the  first  seven  chapters  and  a  large  part  of  the  eightli 
chapter.  He  has  also  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  the  descriptions 
of  anatomical  characters  of  the  diseases  considered  in  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
and  has  written  the  articles  or  parts  of  articlea  relating  to  bacteriology.  In 
the  words  of  the  Preface  to  the  fifth  edition,  "It  is  believed  that  these 
portions  of  the  work  will  serve  as  a  digest  of  the  essential  facts  pertaining* 
to  general  and  special  pathological  anatomy,  as  far  as  this  important  branch 
of  study  bears  upon  practical  medicine."  As  regards  the  entire  work,  Dr. 
Welch  writes  that  the  "  revmion  throughout  has  been  thorough  and  com- 
plete ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  new  edition  has  taken  cognizance  of  all  of 
the  more  important  discoveries  in  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  since  the 
previous  edition  was  issued." 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  repeating  the  language  of  the  Preface  to  the 
first  edition,  "  In  submitting  the  work  to  the  judgment  of  his  fellow-teach- 
ers and  practitioners,  the  author  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to 
represent  fairly  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  medicine  with  respect  to 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  to  reflect  the  views  of  those  who  exem- 
plify, in  their  practice,  the  present  stage  of  progress  of  medical  art" 
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MEPICINE,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  comprehends  everything 
pertaining  to  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  disease.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  the  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The 
latt«r  are  property  departments  of  Medicine  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term,  and,  although  they  may  be  cultivated  separately,  they  cannot  be 
disconnected  from  principles  which  are  common  to  them  and  to  Medicine  in 
its  restricted  sense.  The  medical  profession  embraces  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  proper,  surgery,  and  obstetrics, 
either  separately  or  combined.  The  physician  is  a  member  of  the  profession 
who  devotes  his  sttenUoo  to  the  diseases  which  belong  to  the  department  of 
medicine  proper — t.  e.  medicine  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  The 
physician  may,  or  may  not,  undertake  the  duties  which  belong  to  surgery  and 
obstetrics.  In  this  country  moat  physicians  are,  of  necessity,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  also  surgeons  and  obstetricians — in  other  words,  general  practi- 
tioners. It  is  only  in  cities  and  large  towns  that  practitioners  can  devote 
themselves  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  surgery  and  obstetrics  as  separate 
departments  of  medicine.  The  distinction  of  physican,  surgeon,  and  obstetri- 
cian in  this  country  is  purely  conventional.  The  only  degree  conferred  by 
oar  nniversities  and  medical  colleges  is  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
aathorizes  the  practice  of  either  or  all  the  departments,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  licenses  to  practise  medicine. 

Tbe  divinon  of  medicine  into  the  three  departments  which  have  been 
named  is  nataral^  and  has  contributed  to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  each 
de{Nutment   Sabdivtsions  have  also  been  found  convenient  and  useful.  The 
latter  are  commonly  known  as  specialtios,  and  they  who  devote  themselves  to 
1  17 
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S articular  subdivisions  are  called  specialists.  The  more  important  of  the  sub- 
ivisioDS  now  recognized  as  specialties  are  affections  of  the  eve  and  ear,  of 
the  skin,  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  diseases  peculiar  to  females,  orthopndio 
surgery,  disorders  of  the  mind  and  nervous  system,  diseases  of  the  throat, 
nose,  and  larynx,  and  of  the  heart  and  lunge.  Specialties  result  from  an 
increase  of  knowledge  rendering  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  one  mind  to  com- 
pass all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  each  of  the  three  departments  of  medi- 
cine. The  special  cultivation  of  the  several  subdivisions  of  medicine  leads 
to  a  further  development  of  knowledge  relating  to  each  subdivision,  and 
hence  conduces  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  But  as  the  great  principles  of 
medicine  are  common  to  medicine  proper,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  so  with 
regard  to  the  subdivisions :  they  cannot  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
departments  to  which  tliey  respectively  belong.  A  particular  class  of  affections 
cannot  be  studied  satisfactorily  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others  andVithout 
reference  to  the  general  laws  of  disease.  Directing  the  attention  exclusively 
to  a  specialty  leads  to  the  habit  of  attributing  to  it  an  undue  relative  promi- 
nence, and  of  regarding  the  diseases  belonging  to  it  as  of  paramount  import- 
ance, when  they  may  be  secondary  or  merely  incidental  to  others  which,  from 
being  overlooked  or  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  fail  to  receive  appropriate 
treatment.  It  is  never  advisable  to  pursue  medical  studies  with  exclusive 
reference  to  a  specialty,  or  to  adopt  one  at  the  outset  of  medical  practice. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  the  outlines  of  Medicine  proper ;  that 
is,  of  Medicine  in  contradistinction  to  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  The  Prhici- 
ple»  cmd  Practice,  of  Medicine  is  a  title  of  this  department  considered  as  a 
province  of  medical  teaching.  This  title  is  here  adopted  in  preference  to 
others,  used  by  English  and  American  authors,  such  as  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  General  and  Special  Pathology,  Pathology  and  Practical  Medi- 
cine, or  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  comprehend  everything  pertaining  directly  to  the  knowledge 
and  cure  of  those  diseases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat.  The 
province  of  medical  teaching  thus  designated  properly  enough  embraces  the 

Srevention  of  disease,  and  it  may  include  anything  which  concerns  the  con- 
uct  of  the  physician  in  the  treatment  of  patients  affected  with  disease. 
The  study  of  disease  as  a  province  of  scientific  knowledge  is  called  Patk- 
ologg.  This  province  consists  of  two  important  divisions — namely.  General 
and  Special  Pathology.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
terms  which  distinguish  these  two  divisions  of  pathology.  Diseases  are  pre- 
sented in  particular  forms  or  species,  constituting  what  are  commonly  known 
as  individual  diseases.  The  circumstances  which  give  to  the  different  diseases 
their  individuality  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Now,  the  study  of  individual 
diseases  constitutes  special  pathology.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  morbid 
conditions  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  individual  disease,  but  are  common 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases.  The  study  of  these  conditions  con- 
stitutes general  pathology.  Inflammation,  for  example,  is  a  morbid  condition 
which  exists  in  a  large  number  of  individual  diseases.  The  study  of  inflam- 
mation as  a  condition  common  to  different  diseases  belongs  to  general  path- 
ology, while  the  study  of  the  individual  inflammatory  diseases  belongs  to 
special  pathology.  To  take  another  illustration :  a  morbid  condition  which 
enters  into  a  number  of  individual  diseases  is  called  fever.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term  fever  it  belongs  to  general  pathology,  but  the  study  of  the  different 
forms  of  fever,  or  individual  fevers,  belongs  to  special  pathology.  The  rela- 
tion of  general  to  special  pathology  is  analogous  to  the  relation  of  general  to 
special  anatomy,  the  former  describing  the  several  tissues  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  latter  describing  the 
particular  organs  composed  of  the  tissues.  As  the  number  of  Ussues  is  small 
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in  comparison  with  the  ntimber  of  organs,  so  the  morbid  conditions  belonging 
to  general  pathology  are  few  as  compared  with  the  great  number  of  diseases 
belonging  to  special  pathology. 

The  province  of  medical  teaching,  entitled  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  comprises  both  general  and  special  pathology.  The  subjects  which 
belong  to  the  principles  of  medicine  are  derived  from  general  pathology.  The 
principles  of  medicine  and  general  pathology  are,  in  fact,  synonymous  terms, 
each  term  baring  the  same  scope  of  application.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
sabjecta  which  belong  to  the  practice  of  medicine  are  derived  from  special 
pathology.  These  two  terms  relate  to  the  same  division  of  pathological 
knowledge,  the  former  term  being  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
than  the  latter.  The  principles  of  medicine  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
practice  pt  medicine  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  divisions  which  coincide 
with  the  two  divi»ons  of  pathology  distinguished  as  general  and  special. 
Moreover,  these  divisions  are  in  accordance  with  the  distinctions  expressed 
by  the  terms  Science  and  Art.  "  Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to  principles ; 
art  is  knowledge  reduced  to  practice."  The  principles  of  medicine  constitute 
medical  science  ;  the  practice  of  medicine  is  the  exercise  of  medical  art.  The 
object  of  this  work  being  to  present  the  outlines  of  both  the  principles  and  the 
practice  of  medicine,  or  of  both  general  and  special  pathology,  or,  again,  of 
medical  science  and  art,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
these  divisions.  The  outlines  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  or  G-eueral  Path- 
ology, will  form  the  First  Part  of  the  work,  and  the  Second  Part  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Special  Pathology.  In  adopting  this 
anangement,  however,  I  shall  not  be  bound  by  it  ao  closely  as  to  treat  of  the 
topics  belon^ng  to  general  pathol<^T  ezolunvely  in  the  first  part  of  the  work. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  defer  the  consideration  of  some  of  these  topics, 
and  to  treat  of  them  incidentally  in  connection  with  individual  diseases. 
Moreover,  I  shall  treat  of  general  pathology  in  its  relation  to  medicine,  pass- 
ing over  or  noticing  very  briefly  those  topics  which  are  chiefly  important  in 
a  surgical  point  of  view.  Although  the  general  principles  of  pathology  are 
common  to  both  medicine  and  surgery,  certain  topics  have  relations  especially 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments.  The  terms  mediml path- 
viogy  and  turgical  patkologj/  are  used  in  conformity  with  this  distinction. 

The  subjects  of  General  Pathology — namely,  the  morbid  conditions  common 
to  a  great^  or  less  number  of  individual  diseases — are  to  be  considered  under 
various  points  of  view ;  hence  this  division  of  pathology  admits  of  several 
snbdivifflons.  One  point  of  view  relates  to  nomenclature,  or  the  naming  of 
diseases.  The  great  desideratum  in  nomenclature,  as  applied  to  diseases,  is 
that  the  name  of  each  disease  shall  express  the  morbid  condition  involved 
and  its  ntnation.  The  names  which  were  formerly  applied  to  different  forms 
of  disease  were  frequently  fanciful,  and  manir  of  these  are  still  in  use,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  displacing  them  after  they  have  become 
established  in  medical  literature ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  it  is  by  no  means 
easy,  with  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  essential  character  of  morbid  condi- 
tions, to  substitute  more  appropriate  names.  Some  approach,  however,  has 
been  made  toward  a  nomenclature  which  shall  measurably  secure  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  this  source  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  more  espe- 
cially in  chemistry.  The  existence  of  inflammation,  which  enters  into  so 
laise  a  number  of  individual  diseases,  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  it!>  (tn^^^ 
added  to  the  anatomical  name  of  the  part  affected.  Thus,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monitis, pleuritis,  peritonitis,  etc.  are  names  denoting  the  inflammatory  cha- 
iwter  of  the  diseases  to  which  tfaey  refer  and  the  particular  structure  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  The  suffix  rhaea  Qtat)  denotes  the  existence 
of  the  morbid  condiUon  known  as  transudation,  or  flux,  ooourring  in  a  situa- 
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tion  where  the  liquid  escapes  upon  a  mncons  surface:  examples  are  enteror- 
rhcea,  bronchorrhcea,  gaetrorrhcea,  cjstorrhoea,  terms  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
come  sufficiently  into  vogue.  The  suffix  rhagia  (jhj^vu/it)  expresses  a  flow  of 
blood,  or  hemorrhage  from  a  mucous  surface :  examples  are  metrorrhagia, 
gastrorrhagia,  enterorrhagia,  bronchorrhagia,  in  like  manner  terms  which  have 
not  displaced  others  in  common  use.  The  suffix  alffia  {aXyin;)  signifies  a  mor- 
bid condition  characterized  by  pain  without  infiammation.  Thus,  neuralgia  is 
a  general  term  applied  to  this  condition  affeoting  any  nerve  or  nerves ;  gas- 
tralgia,  enteralgia,  pleuralgia,  etc.  are  terms  severally  expressing  the  neur- 
algic character  of  the  affection  and  its  seat.  Words  ending  in  tania  (atfia) 
are  applied  to  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood :  examples  are  ansemia 
(impoverishment  of  the  blood),  nraamia  (morbid  accumulations  of  urea  in  the 
blood),  septicaemia  (putrid  infection  of  the  blood),  and  pyieroia  (purulent 
infection  of  the  blood).  Words  ending  in  uria  (Supov)  are  applied  to  certain 
morbid  conditious  of  the  urine :  examples  are  albuminuria,  haematuria,  oxa- 
luria.  The  prefix  h/dm  (OSwfi)  denotes  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  part  named  ; 
as,  hydrothorax,  hydrocephalus,  hydro-peritoneum,  hydro-pericardium.  The 
prefix  pncumo  (rivtufia)  denotes  the  presence  of  air  in  the  part-  as  pneumo- 
thorax, pneumo-pericardium.  The  name  of  an  inflammatory  disease  to  which 
jieri  is  prefixed  signifies  inflammation  of  the  membrane  investing  the  part 
inflamed,  and  the  prefix  para  denotes  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  cod- 
nective  tissue :  examples  are  perihepatitis,  perinephritis,  parametritis,  etc. 
The  suffix  path^f  (saOo^)  is  used  to  express  the  fact  of  a  morbid  condition  of 
a  part  without  in<£cating  its  character :  instances  are  arthropathy  and  encepha- 
lopathy. A  termination  in  oma  signifies  a  tumor,  as  sarcoma,  carcinoma, 
myxoma. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  effort  to  introduce  names  expressive  of  the  charac- 
ter and  seat  of  morbid  conditions  has,  in  a  measure,  succeeded.  Further 
improvement  in  nomenclature  will  doubtless  be  made  as  our  pathological 
knowledge  increases. 

An  important  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  appreciable 
morbid  changes  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  study  of  all  changes 
appreciable  by  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  help  of  the  microscope  constitutes 
a  branch  of  pathology  of  great  importance  called  morbid  anatomy.  Morbid 
anatomy  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  tis- 
sues or  solid  parts ;  it  embraces  any  changes  which  the  eye  can  appreciate  in 
the  fluids  of  the  body.  The  latter,  not  less  than  the  former,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished aa  anatomical,  whereas  those  changes  which  are  not  visible  either  with 
uie  naked  eye  or  by  means  of  the  microscope,  but  require  for  their  detection 
processes  of  analysis  or  the  employment  of  reagents,  are  usually  considered  as 
falling,  not  within  the  scope  of  morbid  anatomy,  but  within  the  domain  of 
animal  chemistry.  Morbid  changes  not  visible  or  not  yet  ascertained  with  our 
present  means  of  observation  are  distinguished  as  fvnrtivvvl,  and  are  also  said 
to  be  dynamic.  Doubtless  in  all  the  so-called  functional  or  dynamic  devia- 
tions from  health  there  are  either  molecular  or  cellular — that  is,  anatomical — ■ 
changes  at  present  inappreciable,  or  at  all  events  undiscovered,  which  may  be 
hereafter  ascertained  by  continued  investigation  with  improved  means  of 
observation.  Appreciable  anatomical  changes  are  distinguished  as  leaiorut. 
The  study  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  fiuids  of  the  body  with 
the  microscope  is  called  HUtology,  and  the  term  Morbid  or  Patkolngical  Ilix' 
tology  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  that  part  of  morbid  anatomy  relating  to 
those  abnormal  changes  which  are  the  objects  of  microscopical  research.  The 
study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  pathological  processes  is  called  Patho- 
genenU. 

Anatomical  changes,  or  lesions,  belong  to  general  pathology  in  so  far  as 
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diej  ire  common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  iodiridual  diseases.  Their 
coDsideratioD,  as  involved  in  individual  diseases,  enters  ioto  special  pa^ology, 
or  the  practice  of  medicine.  Such  is  the  extent  as  well  as  importance  of 
morbid  anatomj  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 
Trettises  are  specially  devoted  to  it ;  aod  these  arc  to  be  studied,  in  conjunction 
with  the  examination  of  morbid  specimens,  in  order  to  become  fully  and  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  various  alterations  in  structure,  form,  size,  etc. 
which  are  incident  to  disease.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  lesions  do  not  constitute,  but  are  the  results  of,  disease.  In  other  words, 
they  are  always  due  to  underlying  morbid  actions  or  processes  which  may  not 
be  directly  appreciable  or  well  understood,  but  in  which  really  consists  the 
local  disease.  This  fact,  although  obvious,  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  Lesions 
are  of  course  serious  or  otherwise  according  to  their  character,  their  situation, 
and  the  amount  of  structural  change  involved.  In  Part  Ftrtt  will  be  found 
the  ootlines  of  general  medical  pathology,  and  in  Fart  Second  is  given  a  con- 
dse  account  of  the  lerions  characterizing  different  individual  diseases. 

Another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology  relates  to  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease. The  study  of  the  causes  of  disease  is  called  Etiology.  As  belonging 
to  General  Pathology,  or  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  this  branch  of  medical 
knowledge  will  be  considered  in  Part  First  of  the  work ;  and  the  causes 
inrolved  in  the  production  of  each  of  the  individual  diseases  will  be  embraced 
b  the  account  of  the  latter  in  Part  Second. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  phenomena  or  events  to  which  disease 
gives  rise  constitute  another  subdivision  of  General  Pathology.  These  phe- 
nomena  or  events  are  called  symptoms,  and  their  study  constitutes  a  branch 
of  medical  knowledge  called  Si/mptoTnatology  or  S^ietoh^jf.  Considerations 
idating  to  symptomatology,  as  belonging  to  General  Pathology,  will  claim 
atteDUoD  in  Part  First;  and  the  symptoms  of  individual  diseases  fespeotively, 
forming,  as  they  do,  a  highly  important  part  of  Special  Pathology,  or  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  will  be  considered  in  Part  Seamd. 

Closely  connected  with  Symptomatology  is  another  subdivision  of  Qeneral 
Pathology,  oalled  Diagnoxin.  Diagnosis  is  the  discrimination  of  diseases  from 
each  other.  Gteneral  considerations  relating  to  this  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge will  enter  into  Part  FirKt.  In  treating  of  individual  diseases  in  Part 
Sdrmd  the  means  of  discriminating  them  will  be  found  to  possess  an  import- 
ance second  only  to  their  treatment,  and  to  be  an  essentiu  prerequisite  for 
latter. 

Another  subdivision  whic}i  will  claim  notice  in  both  parts  of  this  work  ia 
Prognotvtj  or  the  prediction  of  the  termination  of  disea.scs. 

The  prevention  of  disease  forms  a  branch  of  medical  knowledge  called 
Prophylaxi».    This  belongs  alike  to  General  and  Special  Pathology. 

Lastly,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  called  Therapeutics.  General  principles 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  disease  may  be  appropriately  considered  in  con- 
Bection  with  General  FatholoEy.  This  portion  of  the  subject  is  distinguished 
u  Genend  TherapeaHct.  I  shall  devote  to  it,  together  with  prophylaxis,  a 
chapter  in  Pari  Firtt.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  treatment  of 
individual  diseases,  distinguished  as  Special  Therapeutics,  is,  in  a  practical 
view,  the  moat  important  of  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are  to  he 
eoDsidered,  being,  in  fact,  the  great  end  of  both  the  principles  and  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  subdivisions  of  General  Pathology,  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  represent  also  the  different  points  of 
riew  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered  in  the  second  part 
of  the  work ;  that  is,  individual  diseases,  as  well  as  the  morbid  conditions 
common  to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  diseases,  are  to  be  considered  with 
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reference  to  the  morbid  changes,  either  of  solids  or  fluids,  whioh  they  may 
respectively  involve,  together  with  their  causes,  their  symptoms,  thetr  dis- 
crimination or  diagnosis,  their  prognosis,  their  prevention,  and  their  treatment. 
Morbid  anatomy,  etiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis, 
considered  as  branches  of  medical  knowledge,  belong  to  General  Pathology, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  general  therapeutics ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Special  Pathology,  or  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  considers  the  truths  contained 
in  these  subdivisions  of  General  Pathology  in  their  application  to  individual 
diseases. 

Pathology  has  been  defined  as  the  study  of  disease,  but  disease  has  not  yet 
been  dehn^.  The  definition  of  disease  is  confessedly  difficult.  It  is  easier 
to  define  it  by  negation,  to  say  what  it  is  not,  than  to  give  a  positive  defini- 
tion— that  is,  a  definition  based  either  on  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thine 
defined  or  on  its  distinctive  attributes.  Disease  is  an  absence  or  deficiency  of 
health,  but  this  is  only  to  transfer  the  difficulty,  for  the  question  at  once 
arises.  How  is  health  to  be  defined  ?  And  to  define  health  is  not  less  difficult 
than  to  define  disease.  If  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  have  their 
normal  integrity  and  properties,  if  the  fluids  of  the  body  be  in  no  respect 
abnormal,  if  all  the  functions  of  the  organism  be  completely  and  harmoni- 
ously performed,  health  undoubtedly  exists.  But  this  perfection  of  health  is 
purely  ideal ;  it  never  actually  exists.  An  examination  of  the  bodies  of  the 
healthiest  persons  would  probably  reveal  lesions  of  some  kind ;  certain  devia- 
tions from  the  normal  composition  of  the  difierent  fluids  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  evidences  of  health  in  other  respects ;  functions  of  different  parts 
may  be  disordered  to  a  certain  extent  without  sufficient  disturbance  to  consti- 
tute disease.  Gradations  of  health  are  implied  in  the  qualifications  of  this 
term  in  common  use.  If  the  term  health  expressed  a  well-defined  state,  it 
would  be  a  pleonasm  to  add  to  the  term,  as  is  often  done,  the  adjectives  good, 
excellent,  etc. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  health  as  poor,  bad,  mis- 
erable, etc.  would  involve  a  solecism.  In  short,  health  and  disease  are  so 
imperceptibly  merged  into  each  other  that  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be 
drawn  with  precision.  And  this  is  true  of  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
It  is  not  easy,  for  example,  to  settle  upon  the  characters  which  mark  the 
boundaries  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  as  there  is  rarely 
any  practical  embarrassment  in  distinguishing  an  animal  from  a  vegetable,  so 
with  regard  to  health :  if  an  important  disease  of  any  kind  exist,  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  in  most  cases  sufficiently  obvious.  If,  however,  it  be  desirable 
to  define  disease  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  absence  or  deficiency 
of  health,  the  definition  proposed  by  Chomel  is.  perhaps,  as  good  aa  any  other. 
According  to  this  author,  disease  may  be  defined  to  be  a  votable  duorder 
affeciioff  more  or  less  of  the  corutituent  parts  of  the  living  organim.  at  reganU 
either  their  material  constitution  or  the  exercise  of  their  functions} 

By  regarding  disease  as  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  health  we  are  led  to 
the  consideration  of  the  relationship  of  pathology  to  physiology.  Physiolo^ 
studies  the  opmtions  which  go  on  in  the  healthy  organism.  The  morbid 
conditions  which  are  the  subject  of  pathological  study  are  these  operations 
disordered  or  perverted.  Pathology  has  been  called  morbid  physiology. 
Both  are,  in  fact,  parts  of  one  science,  the  science  of  life,  or  biology.  Both 
are  alike  occupied  with  vital  properties,  actions,  and  processes,  the  difference 
being  that  physiology  investigates  them  under  the  circumstances  of  health, 

* "  Un  d^Bordre  notable  survenu,  soit  dans  la  disponUon  matMelle  des  parties  con- 
Rtituentes,  du  corpH  vivant,  soit  dans  t'exercise  dea  fonotions."  For  an  enumeration  of 
the  various  definitions  propneed  by  different  writers,  and  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
subject,  the  same  author  may  be  consulted :  £<ji»m  de  Paihalogie  ghUnUe,  quatri^e 
iditioD. 
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and  pathology  noder  the  circumstances  of  disease.  The  division  is  arbitrary, 
althongh  sufficiently  marked  and  appropriate. 

Sach  being  the  relationship  of  pathology  to  physiology,  it  might  be  expected 
liiat  the  former  would  advance  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  latter.  This 
ia  measurably  true.  White  our  knowledge  of  pathological  conditions  does  not 
coosist  of  deductions  from  what  is  known  of  the  operations  within  the  organ- 
ism in  health,  but  is  derived  from  the  direct  study  of  disease,  every  import- 
ant physloloneal  discovery  sheds  more  or  less  light  on  the  department  of 
paUiology.  In  striving  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  morbid  conditions^ 
It  is  evident  that  the  chief  diffieutty  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties,  actions,  and  processes  of  health.  There  will  be 
fVeqnent  occasions  in  the  progress  of  this  work  to  remark  that  the  pathologist 
may  expect  to  be  better  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  disease  when  the 
physiologist  has  succeeded  in  elucidating  more  fully  the  phenomena  of  health. 

In  proceeding  now  to  present  the  outlines  of  Medicine  the  aim  of  the 
author  will  be  to  give  a  truthful  representation  of  pathological  knowledge  as 
it  exists  at  the  present  moment.  The  progress  of  pathological  knowledge  has 
wrought,  within  late  years,  much  change  in  both  the  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine.  Concerning  fVtrther  progre^  and  its  effects,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  speculate;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  faithful  exposition  of  med- 
icine as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  will  serve  as  a  lasting  guide  for  tire 
student  and  practitioner.  And  in  the  study  of  medicine  next  in  importance 
to  an  acqnaintanoe  with  what  is  actually  known  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
limitA  of  our  present  knowledge.  The  htter  is  often  important  as  regards  its 
bearing  on  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  it  conduces  to  a  condition  of  mind 
most  fiivorable  for  either  contributing  to,  or  keeping  pace  with,  the  continued 
progress  of  knowledge. 
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PART  I. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
DISTURBANCES  OP  THE  CIRGULATION. 

Local  Anemia — Hypenemia — Hemorrhage — Th  romboeis  and  Emboliun — Dropsy. 

THE  subjects  embraced  in  General  Pathology  may  be  classified  and  con- 
sidered under  the  following  headings : 

1.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

2.  Inflammatu)n. 

3.  Active  alterations  of  the  tissues. 

4.  Passive  alterations  of  the  tissues. 

5.  General  pathology  of  the  blood. 

The  disturbances  of  the  circulation  embrace  local  ansmia,  hypertmia^  hem- 
onhaffe^  tkrambom  and  embolism,  and  dropsy. 

Local  Anmmia. 

Local  cmmmia^  or  tschamia^  signifies  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  a  part.  Gen- 
eral aDsemia,4>roligfcmia,  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  pathology 
of  the  blood.  Lo^  ansemia  is  due  either  to  an  increase  of  the  resistance 
■atorally  offered  to  the  flow  of  blood  throngh  a  part  or  to  the  presence 
of  new  obstacles  within  or  outside  of  the  vessel.  Increase  of  the  natural 
reaatance  is  cansed  by  contracUon  of  tbe  arteries  in  consequence  of  direct 
sUmalation  of  their  muscular  coat  or  under  vaso-motor  nervous  influence. 
The  pallor  of  the  skin  from  the  effects  of  cold,  and  that  of  the  face  at  the 
onset  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm  or  in  consequence  of  violent  emotions,  are 
examples  of  local  ansemia.  in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  arteries.  Athe- 
roma, obliterating  endarteritis,  thrombosis,  and  embolism  may  be  cited  as 
(ansea  of  local  antemia  acting  within  the  vessels ;  compression  of  the  arteries 
bj  tDinors,  exudations,  or  bandages  illustrates  the  effect  of  external  agents. 
As  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  embolism  and  thrombosis,  the  presence  or 
tbe  absence  of  anastomoses  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  degree 
of  ansBmia  which  follows  the  obstruction  of  a  blood-vessel.  By  collateral  anaa- 
Biiais  nnderstood  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  a  part  in  conse- 
quence of  its  excesuve  accumulaiUon  in  other  parts.  An  aniemic  part  is 
generally  paler  shrunken,  dry,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  cool.  The  effects 
of  loog-eoDtinued  and  marked  ansemia  of  a  part  are  atrophy  and  frequently 
btty  d^eseration.   If  the  aneemia  be  extreme,  death  of  tissue  may  result. 
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HypersBmia. 

An  increased  amount  of  blood  in  tbe  Teasels  of  a  part  constitutes  hyper- 
mmia.  Two  fonns  of  hypewmia  are  r8cognized-«-ac/iVe  or  arterialy  and 
pcasive  or  vetum$.  Active  bjpenemia  is  also  called  fluxion.  The  term  con- 
gestion is  generally  employed  as  a  synonym  for  hyperaemia,  although  some 
understand  by  congestion  only  active  hypereemia.  In  active  byperiemia  an 
increased  amount  of  blood  ia  brought  to  a  part  by  the  arteries. 

The  usual  cause  of  active  hypereemia  is  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  the  arteries  of  a  part,  so  that  there  results  a  diminution  of  the  resistance 
naturally  offered  by  the  arterial  tonus  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Thia 
relaxation  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  (neuro-tonio 
congestion),  or  of  paralysis  of  vaso-constrictor  nerves  (neuro-paralytic  con- 
gestion), or  of  some  influence  acting  directly  upon  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 
Although  these  three  modes  of  production  of  active  congestion  have  been 
proven,  it  is  not  generally  easy  in  a  ^ven  case  to  determine  which  of  the 
three  factors  is  involved. 

Collateral  or  eompenteUory  ktfpcrxmia  is  tfae  transmission  of  an  increased 
amount  of  blood  to  a  part  in  consequence  of  local  aniemia  of  another,  usually 
an  adjacent,  part.  The  sudden  removal  of  long-continued  pressure  upon  the 
arteries  may  be  a  cause  of  active  hyperaimia;  as,  for  instance,  the  over-dis- 
tension of  the  abdominal  vessels  following  rapid  withdrawal  of  large  accumu- 
lations of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

In  active  hypersemia  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  is  usually  increased. 
The  aifected  part  ia  bright  red  in  color,  swollen,  and,  if  superficial,  warmer 
than  normal.    Active  hypersemia  is  usually  an  acut«,  transitory  condition. 

Fiutive  hyperemia  is  due  to  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
veins.  From  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  it  is  also  called  mechanical  hyper- 
lemia  and  venous  hypereemia,  inasmuch  as  it  is  venous  blood  which  accumu- 
lates in  the  parts.  Passive  hyperaemia  is  frequently  a  chronic  condition.  The 
abnormal  hindrances  may  be  either  within  or  without  the  veins.  Thrombi 
are  the  most  fVe^uent  obstacles  within  the  veins.  General  venous  hypersamia 
follows  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  heart  The  veins  may 
be  compressed  from  without  by  clothing,  bandages,  tumors,  exudations,  newly- 
formed  fibrous  tissue,  etc. 

By  hypottasu  or  hypostatic  congesfton  is  understood  venous  hypersemia  of 
dependent  parts  of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  gravity  and  of  enfeebled 
heart's  action.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  anastomoses  between  the  veins 
are  so  many  that  a  single  vein,  or  eren  several,  may  be  obstructed  without 
serious  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  Occlusion  of  the  portal  vein  cannot 
be  compensated  for  thus  by  collateral  circulation.  Venous  hypersemia  of 
the  lover  extremity  also  follows  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein,  inasmuch  as 
the  arrangement  of  the  valves  in  the  anastomosing  veins  does  not  permit 
the  formation  of  a  sufficient  collat«ral  circulation. 

In  passive  hypersemia  the  blood  is  dammed  back  upon  the  veins  and  capil- 
laries of  die  part,  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  is  lessened,  the  vessels 
become  over-distended  with  blood,  frequently  a  transudation  of  serum  and 
a  diapedesis  of  red  blood-corpuscles  ensue,  and  an  increased  amount  of  lymph 
flows  from  the  obstructed  region.  The  affected  part  is  usually  bluish-red  in 
color,  swollen,  frequently  oedematous,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  cooler  than 
normal.  The  diagnosis  of  hypersemia  cannot  always  be  made  upon  post- 
mortem examination,  as  the  distribution  of  blood  may  vary  greatly  from 
that  present  daring  life.   This  is  particularly  tame  of  active  hypersemu. 
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Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  is  the  escape  of  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  or  of 
the  heart.  tVhen  the  extravasation  is  through  the  ruptured  wall  of  a  vessel, 
it  is  called  hemorrhage  by  rhexis;  when  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  pressed 
Ummgh  the  unruptured  vascular  wall,  it  is  denominated  hemorrhage  by  di'et- 
prdauj  or  simply  diapedesis.  When  the  hemorrhages  are  minute,  they  are 
called  peUchim  or  ecchymoaet ;  when  the  blood  infiltrates  a  circumscribed 
part  of  the  tissues  uniformly  without  tearing  them,  the  extravasation  is  a 
lummrha^c  in/urction ;  when  the  escaped  blood  forms  a  tumor,  it  is  called 
t  hKmaloma. 

According  to  the  source  of  the  blood,  hemorrhages  are  classified  as  cardiac, 
uterial,  capillary,  and  venous.  The  causes  of  hemorrhage  by  rhexis  are 
various,  and  the  consideration  of  many  of  them  belongs  to  the  domain  of 
sni^ry.  Rupture  of  healthy  vascular  walls  is  usually  due  to  traumatism  or 
to  local  elevation  of  the  blood-pressure.  Newly-formed  blood-vessels,  such 
u  those  in  granulation-tissue  and  in  tumors,  easily  rupture  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  development  of  their  coats.  Of  the  diseases  which  weaken 
the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  favor  their  rupture,  the  most  important  are  aneur- 
'um,  atheroma,  ulcerative  processes  acting  from  without,  infiltration  of  the 
vascular  walls  by  new  growths  or  inflammatory  products,  and  fatty  degen- 
eratioo.  Elevation  of  the  general  blood  pressure  probably  never  causes 
rupture  of  healthy  vessels,  but  it  may  contribute  to  the  giving  way  of  those 
which  are  diseased. 

Hemorrhage  by  diapedesis  occurs  in  venous  hyperemia,  in  inflammation, 
in  bemon-hagic  infarctions,  and  in  diKtricts  in  which  the  circulation  of  blood 
has  been  temporarily  arrested  for  many  hours.  In  these  cases  it  is  probably 
due  to  nutritive  changes  in  the  vascular  walla,  which  are  thereby  rendered 
more  permeabte.  These  assumed  changes,  however,  cannot  be  recognized  by 
our  present  means  of  investigation.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  especially  of  the  capillaries,  making  their  way 
through  the  cement-substance  between  the  endothelial  cells.  Diapedesis  is 
a  passive  process  as  far  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  concerned.  Hemorrhages 
by  diapedesis  are  generally  small,  but  exceptionally  they  are  considerable. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  whether  an  extravasation  is  the  result 
of  rhexis  or  of  diapedesis. 

Many  diseases  are  accompanied  by  a  hemorrhagic  tendency,  such  as  pur- 
pura, scurvy,  phosphorus-poisoning,  leucocythscmia,  pernicious  anaemia,  and 
a  number  of  infectious  diseases,  as  septiciemia,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  and 
malignant  endocarditis.  The  hemorrhage  in  many  of  these  cases  is  doubt- 
less  due  to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  ve^el-w^ls  in  consequence  of  the 
disordered  composition  of  the  blood ;  but  whether  the  blood  escapes  by  rhexis 
or  by  diapedesis  has  not  been  established  in  the  majority  of  instances.  In 
some  septic  diseases  attended  by  capillary  hemorrhages,  such  as  malignant 
endocarditis,  hemorrhagic  smallpox,  and  hsemopbilia  neonatorum,  blood-ves- 
sels plugged  with  colonies  of  micrococci  have  been  found  in  the  ecchymosed 
districts;  but  in  many  similar  cases  no  relation  could  be  demonstrated  between 
the  hemorrhages  and  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  a  hemorrhagic  extravasation  lead  to  the 
gradual  absorption  of  most  of  its  constituents.  The  fluid  parts  are  absorbed ; 
the  fibrin  becomes  granular  and  is  taken  up;  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  in 
part,  wander  into  the  tissues  and  the  absorbents,  but  in  greater  part  disinte- 
pMe  and  are  absorbed.  Some  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  carried  away  by  the 
m&phatics,  others  remain  and  undergo  pigmentary  transformations.  The 
■onnation  of  p^ment  takes  place,  in  great  part,  in  wandering  cells,  which 
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take  up  the  corpuscles  or  fragments  of  them.  The  resulting  granular  and 
crystalline  baematoidin  pigment  may  remain  in  the  cells  or  be  set  free.  Thus, 
only  pigment  may  remain  to  tell  of  the  former  extravasation,  and  even  this 
pigment  may  be  in  time  absorbed.  These  changes  may  be  complicated  by 
acute  and  chronic  inflammatory  procewes.  The  formation  of  so-called  apopleo> 
lie  cysts  in  the  brain  will  be  described  in  treating  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Thrombosis  and  Embolism. 

A  fhromhus  is  a  coagulum  formed  during  life  in  the  heart  or  in  the  vessels. 
A  thrombus  is  designated  as  ocduding  when  it  completely  fills  the  interior  of 
the  vessel,  and  as  parietal  when  it  only  partially  obstructs  the  vessel  to  the 
wall  of  which  it  is  attached. 

The  formation  of  the  thrombus  is  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  vas- 
cular walls.  The  normal  condition  of  the  endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  fluid  state  of  the  blood.  Structural 
changes  which  impair  the  endothelium  are  causes  of  thrombosis.  The  most 
important  of  these  changes  are  inflammation,  atheroma,  calcification,  degen- 
erations, tumors,  injury,  and  compression  of  the  vessels.  Retardation  of  the 
circulation  is  a  most  important  oause  of  thrombosis.  It  acts  also  by  impair- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  endothelium.  Thus  are  explained  the 
thrombi  formed  in  aneurisms  and  in  varices.  The  so-called  marantic  throm- 
bi are  the  result  of  great  weakening  of  the  circulation  from  extreme  debility 
and  from  much-enfeebled  heart's  action.  The  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
and  of  the  pelvis,  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and,  in  children,  the  cerebral  sinuses,  are  favorite  seats  of 
marantic  thrombi.  They  often  begin  to  form  in  the  pockets  of  the  valves 
in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  A  thrombus  usually  extends  at  least 
from  the  point  of  its  formation  to  the  nearest  branch  given  off  from  the 
vessel ;  it  may  extend  farther  forward  and  backward,  and  may  grow  into  the 
collateral  branches. 

A  thrombus  is  composed  of  fibrin  and  blood-«orpuscles.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  fibrin  is  the  result  of  some  reaction  between  fibrinogen 
found  in  solution  in  plasmatic  fluids  and  one  or  more  substances  produced  by 
the  deatrucUon  of  protoplasmatic  dements.  In  the  mammalian  blood  the 
protoplasmatic  elements  which  come  into  consideration  are  the  leucocytes  and 
the  minute  bodies  known  as  blood-plates.  According  to  the  popular  theory 
of  Schmidt,  the  leucocytes  play  the  chief  r61e  and  furnish  fibrin o-plaatin  and 
fibrin  ferment.  Of  these,  fibrin  ferment  is  the  most  important,  if  not  the  sole 
active  element.  That  the  blood-plates  have  an  important  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  thrombi  seems  to  be  established. 

Thrombi  vary  in  structure  according  to  their  formation  from  blood  in  mo- 
tion or  at  rest.  Rfd,  whife,  and  mixed  thrombi  are  thus  distinguished.  Red 
thrombi  are  formed  from  blood  at  rest — as,  for  instance,  in  a  vessel  enclosed 
betwoen  two  ligatures — and  are  composed  of  red  and  white  corpuscles  and 
fibrin  combined  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  a  blood-clot  outside  of  the  Vfody. 
Most  thrombi  are  formed  from  the  blood  in  motion.  Such  thrombi  are  gray- 
ish or  reddish-gray  in  color.  Zahn,  who  studied  experimentally  the  produc- 
tion of  these  thrombi  in  the  mesenteric  vessels  of  frogs,  found  that  they 
were  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  his  concln- 
sions  have  been  universally  accepted.  It  has,  however,  recently  been  shown 
by  those  who  have  observed  the  process  in  the  vessels  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals that  the  white  thrombi  are  produced  by  an  accumulation  of  blood- 
plates.*    Recent  white  thrombi,  when  examined  microscopically,  are  found  to 

'  Bizzozero,  Luboilxky,  Eberth  and  Schimmelbuscb,  and  Osier. 
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consist  of  fibrin,  much  granular  material,  and  a  variable  number  of  intact 
red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  granular  material,  according  to  the 
older  view,  is  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  leacocytes,  but  according 
to  a  later  view  it  consists  of  blood-plates  or  their  fragments. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  thrombi 
tad  decolorized  post-mortem  clots,  particularly  those  which  are  found  in  the 
eavities  of  the  heart,  and  which  are  so  often  erroneously  assigned  by  the 
inexperienced  as  the  cause  of  death.  Thrombi  are  opaque,  granular  in  appcar- 
anee,  disdnctly  stratified,  and  adherent  to  the  wall  of  the  vessels.  Becolor- 
iied  post-mortem  dots  consist  of  a  lower,  red  cmor  mass  and  an  upper 
yellowish-white  fibrinous  material ;  they  have  a  gelatinous,  moist,  translucent 
appearance,  are  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  are  not  intimately  adherent  to 
the  vascular  wall. 

A  thrombus  after  its  formation  undergoes  orgamzatvm,  znf^ening,  or  caldjt- 
eatioA.  The  so-called  organization  of  a  thrombus  results  in  the  formation  of 
vascularized  connective  tissne  in  the  place  of  the  thrombus.  The  thrombus 
itself  breaks  down  and  is  absorbed,  taking  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  tissue.  The  process  of  organization  is  essentially  an  obliterating  endar- 
teritis, the  new  connective  tissue  being  derived  either  from  fixed  cells  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  (endothelium),  or  from  wandering  cells  which  have  escaped 
by  emigration  from  the  rasa  vasomm  or  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  new 
blood-vessels  commnnicate  with  the  vasa  vasorum  and  also  with  the  lumen  of 
the  occluded  vessel.  Partly  by  the  latter  communication,  but  chicfiy  by  the 
centiaction  of  the  new  connective  tissue,  canals  may  he  formed  which  con- 
nect the  interior  of  the  vessel  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  thrombus  with 
that  on  the  central  side.  By  this  so-called  canalization  of  the  thrombus,  the 
circulation  may  be  re-established  nearly  in  its  old  channels. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  softening  of  a  thrombus.  The 
one  ia  timpfe,  or  blantf  m/teuiiuj  ^  the  other  is  mycotic,  or  ftepfic  snfteinng.  In 
ample  softening  the  central  part  of  the  thrombus  breaks  down  into  a  grayish 
palp  which  may  be  more  or  less  stained  with  altered  blood-pigment,  and  which 
m  its  gross  appearance  resembles  pus.  This  pulp  consists  of  fatty  and  albu- 
uiaous  granules,  fatty  degenerated  leucocytes,  and  blood-pigment.  This  form 
of  softening  is  particularly  common  in  the  globular  thrombi  of  the  heart,  which 
are  thereby  made  to  resemble  abscesses  or  cysts  with  purulent  contents.  In 
eoneequenee  of  the  softening,  fragments  of  the  thrombus  are  easily  broken  ofl^, 
and  are  transported  by  the  blood-current  as  emboli,  which  in  this  case  are  of 
a  bland  nature.  Far  more  serious  is  septic  softening.  This  occurs  in  infec- 
tious thrombi.  Here  the  thrombus  and  the  softened  mass  contain  bacteria, 
chiefly  micrococci.  Portions  of  the  thrombus  or  of  the  softened  material 
entenng  the  circulation  form  infectious  emboli,  which  produce  the  most  disas- 
trous results,  causing,  wherever  they  lodge,  meta.static  abscesses.  It  is  these 
mycotic  thrombi  and  emboli  which  cause  the  most  important  lesions  of 
pysmia. 

Sometimes  thrombi,  particularly  those  in  varices  and  in  the  pelvic  veins, 
shrink  and  become  impregnated  with  calcareous  salts,  forming  concretions 
called  phteboliths. 

The  effects  and  symptoms  of  thrombosis,  in  the  first  place,  depend  upon  the 
ntfrJuvnical  obitfrucfvm  to  the  circulation.  The  degree  of  this  obstruction 
depends  upon  the  ffltnation  and  the  extent  of  the  thrombus.  A  parietal 
thrombus  may  produce  so  little  obstruction  as  to  ^ve  rise  to  no  symptoms. 
Completely-occluding  thrombi  produce  no  mechanical  hindrance  when  lodged 
in  vessels  provided  with  anastomoses  which  afford  a  suflicient  collateral  circu- 
lation. Thus  a  thrombus  in  one  of  the  venae  comites  of  an  artery  forms  no 
^parent  obstacle  to  the  circulation.    On  the  other  hand,  thrombosis  of  the 
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portal  veio  (pyle-thrombosis)  or  of  the  femoral  rein  (phlegmasia  alba  dolens) 
18  followed  by  well-marked  symptoms  of  renons  obstruction.  These  symptoms 
of  venous  thrombosis  are  passive  hypersemia,  with  more  or  less  transndation 
of  serum,  and  diapedesis  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  meohaoical  effects  of 
arterial  thrombi  are  anaemia  of  the  part  supplied  by  the  artery,  and  necrosis 
with  or  without  hemorrhage.  These  effects  are  usually  absent  when  the 
thrombus  is  seated  in  an  artery  the  branches  of  which  communicate  freely  by 
anastomosis.  As  these  mechanical  effects  of  arterial  thrombi  are  the  same  as 
those  of  emboli,  they  will  be  more  fully  considered  presently  while  treating 
of  the  latter.  On  account  of  their  slow  formation,  a  sufficient  collateral  cir- 
culation may  be  developed  to  render  thrombi  comparatively  harmless  in  situa* 
tions  where  emboli  produce  their  characteristic  effects. 

Independently  of  their  mechanical  action,  thrombi  maybe  injurious  by  con- 
taining some  irritative  iitfectwug  principle.  Such  thrombi  contain  micro-organ- 
isms and  cause  suppuration  and  sometimes  necrosis  in  the  vascular  wall  and 
sarronnding  issues. 

An  emholita  is  a  plug  of  some  material  transported  by  the  blood-current 
fVom  one  situation  to  another.  The  term  embdum  is  applied  to  the  process 
of  obstruction  of  a  blood-vessel  by  an  embolus  and  to  the  <£sturbanoes  resulting 
therefrom.  An  embolus  may  consist  of  any  substance  which  makes  its  way 
into  the  circulation.  The  majority  of  emboli  are  the  severed  fragments 
of  thrombi.  But  emboli  may  consist  also  of  bacteria  or  other  parasites,  of 
bits  of  a  tumor,  of  fragments  of  diseased  cardiac  valves,  of  concretions  of  lime, 
of  clump.s  of  pigment,  of  oil-globules,  or  of  bubbles  of  air. 

It  is  plain  that  an  embolus  can  hardly  be  arrested  in  its  course  through  the 
veins,  with  the  exception  of  the  vena  portss,  or  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
nnce  the  course  of  the  blood-current  tn  them  is  from  smaller  to  larger  vessels. 
In  rare  instances,  however,  when  there  is  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of 
htood,  a  venous  embolus  may  take  a  retrograde  course.  Thus,  an  embolus 
derived  from  a  thrombus  in  one  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
lodge  in  one  of  the  renal  veins,  its  onward  passage  through  the  inferior  vena 
cava  being  impeded ;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood 
to  the  heart  in  a  severe  attack  of  coughing  (Von  Recklinghausen).  In 
general,  however,  embotl.sm  relates  to  the  arteries  and  the  vena  portse,  while 
a  thrombus  may  be  formed  anywhere  in  the  vascular  tract. 

Disturbances  of  two  kinds  attend  the  lodgment  of  emboli.  The  one  kind 
of  disturbance  is  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  the 
other  kind  of  disturbance  attends  only  infectious  emboli,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  some  poisonous  principles,  usually  bacteria,  in  the 
embolus. 

While  all  arteries  of  the  body  are  open  for  the  reception  of  emboli,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  in  certain  situations  the  obstruction  of  an  artery  by  a  bland 
embolus  is  absolutely  harmless,  whereas  in  other  parts  it  is  followed  by  cha- 
racteristic structural  and  functional  changes.  The  main  condition  upon  which 
this  difference  depends  is  the  character  of  the  arterial  distribution  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Dody.  When  an  embolus  lodges  in  an  artery  supplied  with 
abundant  anastomoses — ^for  instance,  a  muscular  artery  or  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  extremities — a  collateral  circulation  is  usually  established,  which  pre- 
vents the  part  from  suffering  in  its  nutrition.  The  effect  is  widely  different 
if  insufficient  anastomosis,  or  none  whatever,  exist  between  the  occluded  artery 
and  other  arteries.  In  certain  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  the  branches  of 
the  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  communications  existing  only 
between  the  capillaries  and  between  the  veins.  These  arteries  without  anas- 
tomoses are  called  by  Cohnheim  terminal  arteries.  Such  arteries  are  the  pul- 
monary, the  renal,  the  splenic,  the  arteries  beyond  t^s  cirole  of  Willis  sup- 
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plying  the  basal  region  of  the  brain,  the  oentral  artery  of  the  retina,  and  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  The  branches  of  Uie  vena  portae  also  form  do 
anastoiDMes  with  each  other. 

When  an  embolus  lodges  in  an  artery  where  no  suffiotent  collateral  circula- 
tion can  be  established,  the  part  supplied  by  the  obstructed  artery  is  cut  off 
from  its  blood-supply  and  dies.  The  mode  of  death  is  that  designated  as  anee- 
mic  necrosis  or  coagulation  necrosis.  The  necrotic  mass  of  tissue  constitutes 
an  embolic  infarction.  In  some  situations  there  is  usually  an  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  necrotic  part.  The  infarction  is  then  spoken  of  as  hemorrhagic  ; 
when  there  is  no  hemorrhage  the  infarction  is  called  a  white  or  anxmic  in/aro- 
tion.  The  essential,  because  the  constant,  change  in  embolic  infarctions  is 
not  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  necrosis. 

The  eoagulation  necrosis  of  embolic  infarctions  is  characterized  by  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  nuclei  of  the  celts  and  by  a  coagulation  of  tbeir  protoplasm 
into  a  anbstanee  resembling  fibrin.  The  affected  tissue  is  rendered  hard  in 
oonriateDce.  In  the  brain,  howcTer,  there  is  so  little  protoplasm  t^at  no 
appreciable  coagulation  can  take  place,  so  that  the  effect  of  embolism  of 
a  terminal  artery  of  the  brain  is  softening  instead  of  hardening  of  the 
tissues. 

In  hemorrhagic  infarctions  the  blood  is  extravasated  by  diapedesis.  Blood 
is  sent  from  the  surrounding  capillaries  or  from  minute  arterial  twigs  into  the 
capillaries  of  the  obstructed  district,  but  not  with  sufficient  force  to  propel  the 
blood  with  normal  rapidity  into  the  veins  or  to  nourish  the  part.  As  a  result 
of  this  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  arterial  blood  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
and  small  veins  suffer  in  their  nutrition  and  allow  a  diapedesis  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Another  possible  source  of  the  extravasted  blood  is  a  regurgita- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  veins  which  connect  with  the  capillaries,  the  arterial 
mpply  of  which  is  shut  off.  As  the  blood-pressure  on  the  peripheral  side  of 
Uie  obstmction  is  reduced  to  nothing  or  almost  nothing,  there  is  apparently 
no  reason  why  this  backward  flow  o£  blood  sbonld  not  take  place.  It  has, 
boverer,  been  shown  by  experiments  of  Litten  that  a  return  flow  of  blood 
from  the  veins  is  not  essential  to  the  production  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarction. 

It  is  not  very  clear  why  some  infarctions  are  hemorrhagic  and  others  are 
white.  Probably,  as  suggested  by  Weigert,  much  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  affected  tissue.  Where  the  tissue  is  lax,  containing  wide  spaces, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  infiltration  of  blood.  Hence  in  the  lungs 
infarctions  are  always  hemorrhagic.  In  the  kidney,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  of  coagulation  necrosis  renders  the  tissue  so  dense  that  the  blood 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  infarction.  Hence  infarctions  of  the 
kidney  are  always  white  in  the  centre,  nsnally  with  a  hemorrhagic  margin. 
The  GODdst«nce  of  the  spleen  after  the  occurrence  of  coagulation  neorosis  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  infarction  being  either  white  or  hemorrhagic,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

The  organs  in  which  embolic  infarctions  occur  are  the  kidney,  spleen,  lungs, 
brain,  hearty  retina,  intestine,  stomach,  and  testicle.  Emboli  in  branehes  of 
the  portal  vein  do  not  produce  infarctions,  as  the  hepatic  artery  can  sup- 
ply uie  lobnlar  capillaries.  Infarctions  are  generally  wedge-shaped  (not  so 
in  the  twain),  corresponding  to  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  obstructed 
artery.  The  base  of  the  wedge  is  toward  or  usually  at  the  periphery  of  the 
organ.  A  hypertemio  zone  containing  many  emigrated  white  blood-corpus- 
cles is  found  around  the  borders  of  the  infarction.  This  reactive  inflamma- 
tion results  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  infarction,  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  latter  being  absorbed.  The 
termination  is  in  a  cicatrix  of  fibrous  tissue  which  contains  pigment  when  the 
infarction  was  hemorrhagic.  The  special  characters  of  embolic  infarcdona  of 
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different  organs  will  be  considered  under  the  diseaseK  of  these  organs  in  Part 
II.  of  this  vork. 

The  presence  of  disease  of  the  arteries  and  an  enfeehled  circulation  are 
important  factors  in  determining  the  effects  of  an  embolus.  Thns,  embolism 
of  the  femoral  artery  produces  no  permanent  injury  when  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  normal,  but  it  may  be  followed  by  gangrene  of  the  lower 
extremities  if  the  heart's  action  he  feeble  and  the  anastomosing  arteries 
atheromatous. 

Embolism  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  certain  arteries 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart 
causes  sudden  death.  In  certain  situations  and  under  certain  circumstances 
the  ischaemia  caused  by  an  embolus  is  of  short  duration.  Thus,  a  temporary 
loss  of  function  disappears  when  the  vessels  beyond  the  seat  of  obstruction 
are  filled  by  collaterat  arterial  branches. 

In  addition  to  their  mechanioal  effects,  in/eetioua  emboli,  such  as  those  com* 
ing  from  the  carduc  valves  in  malignant  endocarditis  or  fVom  thrombi  in 
pyaemia,  produce  suppurative  inflammation  wherever  they  lodge.  Thus,  even 
capillary  emboli,  when  infieetlons,  produce  abscesses.  The  multiple  abscesses 
in  pyaemia  are  for  the  most  part  of  embolic  origin. 

Fatty  emboli  and  emboli  composed  of  air-bubbles  demand  a  few  words  of 
separate  consideration. 

The  source  of  /(iffy  emboli  is  usually  to  be  found  in  inflammation  or  trau- 
matism of  parts  rich  in  fat.  The  moat  important  cause  is  fracture  of  the 
bones  accompanied  by  extensive  laceration  of  the  marrow.  The  oil-globules 
thus  set  free  enter  the  open  mouths  of  ruptured  veins,  and  are  transported  to 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  are  often  thereby  extensively  occluded.  The 
fat  may  pass  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  lodge  in  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidneys,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  and  in  other  capillaries  of  the  body. 
It  has  been  proven  by  experiments  that  &tty  embolism,  even  when  very  exten- 
sive, is  generally  innocuous. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  air  into  the  blood-cnrrent,  such 
as  may  occur  by  incision  of  the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  has  been  long 
known  as  a  cause  of  rapid  death.  The  fatal  termination  is  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  air  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  contraction  of  which 
is  unable  to  force  the  elastic  air  forward.  The  air  remaining  in  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  is  an  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  yenm 
cavse,  and  arrests  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations. 


Dropsy. 

A  certain  amount  of  serous  fluid,  known  as  the  lymph,  constantly  transudes 
through  the  capillary  walls  into  the  tissues.  When  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
fluid  transudes  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  the 
fluid  accumulates  in  the  interstitial  spaces  and  cavities  of  the  body.  This 
condition  is  called  dropsty.  The  term  aed^Tna  is  applied  to  the  accumulation 
of  serous  fluid  in  the  tissues,  particularly  in  the  meshes  of  connective  tissue. 
Subcutaneous  oedema  extending  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  receives 
the  name  of  anasarca.  Dropsies  of  the  serous  cavities  are  designated  by  pre- 
fixing hydro  to  the  name  of  the  cavity  affected ;  thus,  hydrothorax,  hydro- 
pericardium,  hydro-peritoneum,  or  ascites,  and  hydrocephalus.  Hydrocele  is 
a  serous  accumulation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  term  hydrops  also 
signifies  a  serous  effusion,  usually  into  a  cavity.  Accumulations  of  serous 
fluid  in  glands  and  canals,  the  outlets  of  which  are  obstructed — for  example, 
in  the  Fallopian  tube  (hydrops  tubte),  in  the  gall-bladder  (hydrops  oystidis 
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felles) — are  to  be  distinguished  from  real  dropsical  effusions,  altliougli  the 
appearance  of  the  fluids  may  be  similar. 

A  distinction  may  be  made  between  transudations  and  exudations,  the  term 
tiaiwidation  being  confined  to  dropsical  effusions,  while  exudation  is  applied 
to  inflammatory  products.  The  two  terms  are,  however,  often  used  synony- 
moDsly. 

Dropsi^  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — inflammatory,  mechanical^  and 
caAectie  or  hydrsEmie. 

Inflammatory  dropsy  is  due  to  a  moderate  degree  of  inflammatory  altera- 
tion in  the  coats  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  BO-caUed  afUaieral  (xdema,  often 
fouod  in  the  neighborhood  of  inflammatory  infiltrations  and  of  tumors,  is  an 
inflammatory  oedema.  Of  the  same  nature  are  most  cases  of  oedema  glottidis, 
of  hydrocele,  and  of  internal  hydrocephalus. 

Mechanical  dropsy  is  the  result  of  some  obstruction  to  the  current  of  blood 
in  the  veins.  Mechanical  dropsies  may  be  general  or  local.  The  dropsy  is 
general  when,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs,  the 
retom  flow  of  blood  fVom  the  venie  cavss  is  impeded.  The  most  firequent 
i£  the  mechanical  causes  of  general  dropsy  is  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
General  dropsy  is  characterized  by  anasarca  and  transudation  into  the  serous 
cavities.  Examples  of  local  dropsies  due  to  mechanical  causes  are  the  hydro- 
peritoneDm  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  vena  portfe,  as  by  thrombosis  or 
by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  oedema  of  one  of  the  extremities  in  eonse- 
ijaeiiee  of  thrombosis  or  compression  of  its  veins. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  obstacles  to  the  flow  of  lymph  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  would  cause  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  tissues  and 
KTOQS  racs.  But  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  the  peripheral  lymphatics, 
bat  even  the  thoracic  duct,  may  be  completely  occluded  without  producing 
loal  or  general  dropsy.  The  lymph  does  not  accumulate  under  these  cir- 
CDButances,  because  relief  is  afforded  by  collateral  lymphatic  channels,  and 
beetuse  the  blood-vessels  act  as  absorbents  when  the  lymphatics  are  occluded. 

Hydnemic  or  cachectic  dropsy  is  the  result  of  an  impoverished  and  abnor- 
nally  watery  state  of  the  blood.  This  state  of  the  blood,  wfaich  is  called 
hydremia,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  indirect  and  not  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  dropsy.  The  experiments  of  Oohnheim  and  Lichtheim  have  shown 
list  when  the  vascular  walls  are  healthy,  artificial  hydr»mia,  produced  by 
the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  into  the 
Uood-veasels  of  animals,  causes  no  increased  transudation  in  the  situations 
in  which  dropsy  occurs  in  man.  It  is  believed  that  the  hydremia  acts  in  the 
fausation  of  dropsy  by  inducing  in  the  vascular  walls  some  change  which 
renders  them  more  permeable.  The  most  important  cause  of  hydraemic 
dropsy  is  Bright's  disease.  This  form  of  dropsy,  generally  in  a  lesser  degree, 
may  attend  many  other  cachectic  conditions,  such  as  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
oularial  cachexia,  and  chronic  dysentery.  Cachectic  dropsy  is  prone  to 
qtpear  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  and  where  the  connective  tissue  is 
partieularly  fax  in  texture,  as  in  the  eyelids  and  about  the  genitals. 

Dropeiral  effusions  are  generally  clear,  transparent,  colorless  or  slightly 
yellow,  and  alkaline  in  reaction.  They  may  be  stained  by  an  admixture  of 
blood  or  of  biliary  coloring  matter.  They  contain  the  same  salts  as  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions.  The  amount  of 
albumen  varies  between  0.4  and  5  per  cent.,  being  less  than  that  present  in 
the  blood-plasma.  Under  like  conditions  the  percentage  of  albumen  varies 
with  the  situation  of  the  transudation  in  the  following  order:  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  pleura,  pericardium,  peritoneum,  snbcutaneous  tissue,  subarachnoid 
spaces,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  hydrocele  and  lowest  in  subarachnoid 
sdema.  Of  the  different  forms  of  dropsy,  the  amonnfc  of  albumen  is  greatest 
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in  tlie  inflamiQatory  variety  and  lowest  in  cachectic  dropsy.  Dropsical  effa- 
aions  differ  from  infiammatory  exudations  in  the  smaller  amount  of  albumen 
present,  in  the  paucity  of  cells,  and  in  the  absence  or  small  quantity  of  fibrin 
present.  Most  transudations  contain  fibrinogen  ;  hence  dropsical  transuda- 
tions often  coagalate  spontaneously  when  withdrawn  from  the  body,  in  case 
fibrin  ferment  by  the  disintegration  of  cells  or  by  admixture  with  blood  is  set 
free.  Examined  microsoopically,  serous  tranBadations  are  fonnd  to  oontain  a 
few  leucocytes,  and  also  rod  blood-corpuscles,  the  lattw  sometimes  in  abun- 
dance. In  rare  instances  transudations  in  the  pleural  and  in  the  peritoneal 
cavities  have  been  rendered  milky  in  appearance  by  an  admixture  of  chyle 
derived  from  the  chyle-vessels,  particularly  the  thoracic  duct,  in  consequence 
of  their  oocluBion  or  rupture.  Such  a  transudation  is  called  hydrops  ohy- 
losus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INFLAMMATION. 

A  CCOKDING  to  the  classical  definition  of  inflammation,  a  part  is  acutely 
J\.  inflamed  when  it  is  hot,  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  But  this  enumeration 
of  the  four  cardinal  symptoms  (calor,  rubor,  tumor,  dolor)  gives  no  informa- 
tion as  to  the  pathological  nature  of  the  process.  No  topic  in  medicine  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  research  and  speculation  as  the  nature  of  inflam- 
mation, but  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  and 
correct  definition  of  inflammation  from  a  pathological  or  an  etiological  stand- 
point. From  the  earliest  times  two  opposing  theories  regarding  the  procesa 
of  inflammation  have  been  held.  According  to  the  one,  the  essential  phe- 
nomena in  inflammation  are  referabl&to  the  blood  and  to  the  blood-vessels; 
according  to  the  other,  the  essential  ohanees  are  in  the  solid  tissues  outside  of 
the  blood-vessels.  A  great  advocate  of  Uie  former  theory  was  John  Hunter. 
Recently  it  has  been  developed  especially  by  Cohnheim.  Yirchow,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  rejecting  the  Hunterian  doctrine,  maintained  that  the  primary 
and  chief  effect  of  an  inflammatory  irritant  is  the  excitation  of  the  cells  of  a 
part  to  increased  functional  and  nutritive  activity,  and  that  byperaemia  and 
fluid  exudation  from  the  blood  are  secondary  to  this  excitation.  When  Vir- 
cbow  made  his  researches  on  inflammation,  nothing  was  generally  known 
concerning  the  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  or  their  wandering  powers ; 
and  he  naturally  concluded,  in  the  application  of  the  law  omnii  txllu/a  e  eeUuiOy 
that  all  cell-elements  present  in  inflammatory  exudation  were  produced  by 
proliferation  from  the  pre-existing  fixed  cells,  most  frequently  from  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  The  discovery  by  Recklinghausen,  in  1863,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  wandering  cells,  resembling  pus-cells,  in  the  tissues,  rendered  doubt- 
ful the  interpretation  which  Virohow  has  given  to  many  of  his  observations. 
A  new  era  was  introduced  in  the  history  of  inflammation  by  Gohnheim's  dis- 
covery, in  1867,  of  the  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  fVom  the  vessels, 
and  by  his  studies  of  the  inflammatory  process  on  living  frogs.  It  is  true 
that  as  long  ago  as  1846,  Waller,  an  English  observer,  sa.w  the  passage  of 
white  blood-corpuscles  through  the  unruptured  vessel-walls,  but  this  isolated 
observation  had  remained  fruitless,  and  had  fallen  into  oblivion  when  Cohn- 
heim repeated  the  tUscovery. 
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The  phenomena  of  inflammation  were  observed  first  by  Cohnheim  micro- 
Ecopically  upon  the  mesentery  and  tongae  of  the  curarized  frog.  The  first 
effect  of  the  application  of  an  inflammatory  irritant  (the  mere  exposure  of 
the  mesentery  to  the  air  suffices)  is  a  dilatatiou  of  the  arteries,  then  of  the 
TeinS)  and,  last  of  all,  of  the  capillaries.  At  the  same  time  the  velocity  of 
the  blood-current  is  increased.  After  a  variable  time  the  blood  begins  to  flow 
less  rapidly,  although  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  remains  unchanged.  In  some 
of  the  capillaries  it  may  come  to  complete  stagnation,  or  stasis,  but  this  is  not 
essential  or  usual  except  when  the  action  of  the  irritant  is  intense.  As  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood-current  lessens,  the  white  blood-corpuscles  accumulate 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  reins,  where  they  remain  nearly  stationary. 
The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  emigration  now  takes  place.  A  portion  of  a 
vbite  blood-corpuscle  soon  appears  upon  the  outer  surface  of  a  vein  or  a 
capillaiy,  as  a  bud-like  process  connected  by  a  delicate  thread  of  protoplasm 
vith  (he  remnant  of  the  eorpasole  inside.  As  the  outer  portion  of  the  cell 
increases  in  rase  the  inner  diminishes,  until,  finally,  the  entire  corpuscle  lies 
free  outside  of  the  vessel.  The  corpuscle  passes  through  the  cement-sub- 
sttaee  between  liie  endothelial  cells  lining  the  vessel.  It  is  not  decided 
whether  the  corpuscles  make  their  way  through  the  vascular  walls  by  their 
active  amoeboid  movements,  as  the  name  emigration  would  imply,  or  whether 
they  are  pressed  through  by  a  process  of  filtration.  Outside  of  the  ves- 
kIs  they  assume  amoeboid  movements  and  change  their  shape  and  place. 
While  the  inner  surface  of  the  veins  becomes  plastered,  as  it  were,  with 
st^onary  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  current  of  red  blood-corpuscles  con- 
dnnes  unabated  in  the  central  part.  White  blood-corpuscles  migrate  from 
the  veins  and  the  capillaries,  but  not  from  the  arteries.  Red  blood-corpuscles 
also  pass  through  we  capillary  walls  by  the  passive  process  of  diapedesis. 
Th«r  number  is  not  nsnaUT  great,  but  exceptionally  it  may  be  so  considerable 
uto  give  a  hemorrhage  cjiaracter  to  the  exudation.  Coincidently  with  the 
pneeaBes  of  emig;ration  and  of  diapedesis  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood 
Biter  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  fluid  exudation  resembles  in  its 
composition  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  but  it  contains  less  albumen.  It  con- 
tains the  fibrio-generators,  and  in  most  places  finds  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  fibrin.  A  fibrinous  effusion  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  an  inflammatory  exudation.  In  simple  inflammations 
of  macous  membranes  and  in  suppurative  inflammations  (abscesses)  no  fibrin 
is  formed.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  which  cannot  be  entered  into  here 
Cohnheim  concludes  that  these  various  phenomena  of  inflammation  can  be 
explained  only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  effect  of  the  inflammatory  irri- 
tant is  to  produce  a  molecular  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  which 
increases  their  permeability  to  the  fluid  and  corpuscular  elements  of  the 
Uood  and  increases  the  niction  between  the  blood  and  the  vessel-wall. 

While  the  aoonracy  of  Cohnheim's  observations  of  the  process  of  inflamma- 
ti«i  in  frogs  has  been  established,  and  their  applicability  to  the  same  process 
IB  man  has  been  recognized,  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  part 
taken  by  the  fixed  cells  outside  of  the  vessels  in  the  inflammatory  process. 
Do  they  produce  pus-cells,  as  Virchow  taught?  It  is  maintained  by  Cohn- 
heim that  the  sole  origin  of  pus-cells  is  to  be  found  in  emigration  of  the 
vhite  blood-corpuscles,  and  that  the  fixed  cells  in  infiammation  either  remain 
aDcbaog^  or  degenerate,  or  proliferate  and  produce  other  cells  of  their  kind 
(regenerative  process),  but  never  give  rise  to  pus-cella.  On  the  other  hand, 
Strieker  and  his  school  hold  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Yirchow,  that  all  varie- 
ties of  fixed  cells — connective-tissue  cells,  epithelial  cells,  nerve-cells,  muscle- 
ttllt — proliferate  in  inflammation  and  produce  pus-cells.  The  difficulty  in 
^Mmniaing  these  points  at  issue  lies  ohiefly  in  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet 
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been  found  poBsible  to  obseire  satisfactorily  the  process  of  change  in  the 
living  fixed  cells  during  inflammation ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  infer  the 
nature  of  the  process  from  a  study  of  the  phases,  the  interpretation  of  which 
is  often  various  and  open  to  fallacies.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  attempt 
to  interpret  the  significance  of  phases  apparently  transitional  between  one 
form  of  cell  and  another,  and  to  judge  of  the  origin  of  a  cell  from  its  form. 
Hence  the  evidence  that  fixed  cells  produce  pus-cells  is  of  a  different  nature 
and  less  convincing  than  the  proof  that  pus-cells  come  from  emigrated  white 
blood-GorpuBoles.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  the  many  experiments 
and  observations  made  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  this  question.  It 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  fixed  cells  do  not  remain  passive  in  inflamed  parts,  but  that  they 
become  amoeboid,  proliferate,  and  produce  young  cells.  Unless  we  arbitrarily 
lestrict  our  definition  of  pus,  these  young  cells  are  to  be  regarded  as  pus^jells, 
which  may  therefore  be  derived  from  either  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscleB 
or  from  fixed  cells.  The  dominating  elements  in  acute  inflammaUon,  how- 
ever, are  the  emigration  of  white  blcMd-corpascIes  and  the  exudation  of  the 
fluid  consdtucDts  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  as  yet  undefined  changes  in 
the  vascular  walls. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description,  the  products  of  inflammation 
are  fibrin,  semm,  pus-cells,  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  inflammation  of 
mucous  membranes  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  may  take  place.  Exu- 
dations are  classified  as  fibrinoun,  nerom,  pitrtUent^  hemorrhngic^  and  mucou*, 
according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  the  inflammatory  products  which  they 
contain.  Fibrinous  exudation  is  best  illustrated  by  the  acute  inflammations 
of  serous  membranes,  where  the  fibrin  is  deposited  as  a  layer  upon  the  serous 
surfaces.  These  fibrinous  layers  can  be  readily  stripped  off,  and  are  some- 
times called  /a&«  membranes  or  coayulahle  l^mph.  More  or  less  white  and 
red  corpuscles  are  present  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  serous  sac  is  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  containing  also  fibrin  and  exuded 
cell-elements.  Fibrinous  exudation  may  be  present  also  in  inflammation  of 
the  solid  tissues,  in  the  air^ells  of  the  lung,  and  upon  mucous  membranes. 
Khrinous  exudation  upon  mucous  surfaces  is  called  croupous  or  diphtheritic 
in  accordance  with  a  distinction  to  be  explained  hereafter.  Serous  exudations 
bear  considerable  resemblance  to  transudations,  but  they  are  generally  richer 
in  albumen  and  in  cells.  The  main  distinction,  however,  is  that  they  appear 
with  the  signs  of  infiammatton.  The  exudation  in  so-called  collateral  oedema 
(which  is  really  inflammatory)  is  generally  serous;  likewise  the  exudation  in 
the  early  stage  of  many  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes.  Inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  skin  are  accompanied  oflen  by  the  formation  of  vesicles 
containing  serous  exudation.  Although  pus-cells  are  present  in  all  inflam- 
matory exudations,  it  is  only  when  they  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  render 
it  opaque  tiiat  the  exudation  is  said  to  be  purvknt.  Pus  consists  of  a  fluid 
part  (liquor  puris)  and  of  cells.  Pus-eells  are  round,  membraneless,  and  con- 
tain usually  two  or  three  nuclei  enclosed  in  a  cell-body  of  protoplasm,  in  which, 
as  a  rule,  molecules  of  fat  are  present.  Pus-cells  belong  to  the  widely-dis- 
tributed group  of  cells  known  variously  as  leucocytes,  lymphoid  cells,  wander- 
ing cells,  embryonic  cells,  and  small,  round,  indiflerent  cells.  Their  origin  from 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  has  been  described.  It  is  believed  that  pus- 
cells  increase  in  number  by  division.  Inflammations  producing  pus  j^re  sup- 
purative. The  pus  may  be  exuded  upon  free  surfaces ;  it  may  infiltrate  the 
tissues  (purulent  infiltration),  or  it  may  be  contained  in  cavities  produced  by 
the  breaking  down  of  tissue.  Such  cavities  containing  pus  are  called  abscesses. 
It  is  probable  that  suppurative  inflammations  are  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria. 
When  the  exuded  red  blood-corposoles  are  suffioiently  abundant  to  give  a  red 
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eolortotfae  exadation,  the  inflamraatjon  is  said  to  be  hemorrhagie.  According 
to  CohDbeim,  hemorrhagic  exudations  are  referable  to  an  intense  action  of  the 
iDSammatory  irritant  upon  the  vascular  walla.  Tuberculous,  cancerous,  vari- 
olous, and  scorbutic  inflammations  of  serous  membranes  are  liable  to  be  hem- 
orrhage. The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  from  rupture  of  the  vessels 
or  from  diapedesis. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  terms  croupotis  and  diphtheritic  are 
applied  to  fibrinous  exudations  upon  mucous  membranes.  Unlike  the  inflam- 
matioDs  of  serous  membranes,  the  ordinary  inflammations  of  mucous  mem- 
branes are  not  accompanied  by  a  fibrinous  exudation.  The  term  catarrhal 
is  sometimes  applied  to  these  simple  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes 
diirteterized  by  aa  exudation  of  serum,  muous,  and  some  pus-cells. 
AeeordiDg  to  the  careful  investigatioDB  of  Weigert,  fibrin  is  present  in  the 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  only  when  the  epithelial  covering  is 
partly  or  wholly  destroyed.  The  epithelium  may  be  destroyed  from  various 
noses,  among  the  most  important  of  which  is  coagulation  necrosis.  The 
necnffiis  may  extend  deeper  than  the  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  tissues. 
When  only  the  epithelium  is  destroyed,  the  flbrinous  exudation  lies  upon  the 
membraoa  propria  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  can  be  readily 
stripped  off*  without  loss  of  substance.  This  form  of  exudation  is  called 
eroupout.  When  the  primary  necrosis  involves  the  tissue-cells  as  well  as 
the  epithelium,  the  fibrinous  exudation  extends  from  the  surface  into  the 
tissoe  of  the  mucons  membrane  aud  cannot  be  removed  without  loss  of 
Btibetance.  This  second  form  of  exudation  is  denominated  diphtheritic.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  croupous  and  diphtheritic  exudations  require  destruc- 
tion of  thft  epithelium  only  in  one  place,  and  that  they  may  extend  thence 
over  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  intact  epithelium.  The  fibrin  in  croupous 
and  diphtheritic  inflammations  is  derived  partly  from  the  blood,  partly  from 
metamorphosis  of  the  epithelial  and  other  cells,  and  perhaps  partly  from 
fibrinoid  degeneration  of  the  intercellular  substance  (Neumann).  (Further 
details  concerning  these  varieties  of  inflammation  will  be  found  in  Part  II. 
of  this  work,  in  connection  with  croup  and  diphtheria.)  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  terms  croupous  inflammation  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  are  used  in  a 
purely  anatomical  sense,  without  reference  to  the  diseases  called  croup  and 
diphtheria. 

The  term  pareniAjtfmaUnu  in^ammatum  was  introduced  by  Yirchow  to 
bdicate  the  origin  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  parenchymatous  cells 
of  an  organ.  These — for  example,  the  hepatic  cells — under  the  influence  of 
»  irritant  swell  up,  become  more  granular  than  normal,  proliferate  or  more 
freqnenUy  nndei^  fatty  d^neration,  and  perhaps  return  to  their  healthy 
enidition.  The  propriety  of  regarding  these  changes  as  inflammatory  is  at 
least  doubtful.  Most  of  them  are  also  embraced  under  the  names  albuminous 
or  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Many  miters,  howcTer,  still  make  use  of 
the  expression  parenohymatons  inflammation,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
kidney,  liver,  and  spinal  cord. 

The  terminations  of  inflammation  may  be  various.  A  complete  restoration 
of  an  inflamed  part  to  its  normal  condition  is  called  resolution.  This,  as  a 
rale,  occurs  only  in  the  milder  grades  of  inflammation.  The  fluid  part  of  the 
exudation  can  be  readily  absorbed ;  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  may 
re.enter  the  blood-vessels  or  ma^  wander  into  the  lymphatics,  or  they,  as  well 
IS  red  blood-corpuscles  and  flbnn,  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  then 
be  absorbed.  The  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  or  the  orffontzeUion  of 
tbe  exadation,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  frequent  termination  of  some  forms  of  inflam- 
matioD,  particulariy  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  on  serous  membranes.  Such 
oiganizing  exoda^ona  are  sometimes  called  pUuHc  or  adkenee,  Fibrinons 
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exudations  in  the  bronehi  are  sometimes  called  plaatic  (plastic  bronchitis), 
although  DO  connective  tissue  is  formed.  It  is  certain  that  the  fibrin  is 
absorbed,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  development  of  new  tissue.  The  new 
connective-tissue  cells  may  spring  from  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  or 
from  the  pre-existing  connective-cissue  cells  (including  endothelial  cells).  The 
new  tissue  is  at  first  very  rich  in  capillaries,  derived  from  the  old  capillaries, 
and  in  cells.  Subsequently  it  becomes  more  fibrous,  less  vascular,  and  it  con- 
tracts. Considerable  aocumnlations  of  pus  cannot  bis  absorbed,  but  when  not 
evacuated  they  either  remain  without  changing  their  consistence  or  become 
inspissated.  Such  dried  masses  of  pus  may  undergo  cheesy  and  calcareous 
transformations,  and,  becoming  encapsulated,  remain  innocuous. 

Ghionio  inflammations  may  be  secondary  to  the  acute  or  subacute  from  th^ 
ori^n.  In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  unattended  by  any  free  exudation. 
Chronic  inflammi^on  most  frequently  results  in  the  formation  of  new  con- 
nective tissue. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ACTIVE  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Pftthological  New  Formationa — BegBoeratioa — Hyiiertropby — Tomon —  Carcinoma. 

Fafhological  New  Formations. 

THE  active  alterations  of  the  tissues  embrace  the  pathol(^cal  new  forma- 
tions.   These  will  be  grouped  under  the  headings  regeneration^  hyper- 
trophy. Mid  tumort. 

The  pathological  new  formations  are  the  result  of  increased  activity  of  cells 
which  are  incited  to  abnormal  growth  and  proliferation.  The  usual  process 
of  cell-proliferation  is  that  known  as  indirect  cell-division.  This  is  character- 
iied  by  so-called  nuclear  figures,  which  follow  each  other  in  definite  order 
(karyomitosis).  These  figures  are  produced  by  peculiar  arrangements  of  little 
threads  of  nuclear  substance  which  can  be  colored  by  various  staining  dyes 
while  the  substance  Between  the  threads  remains  unstained.  Thus  are  formed 
the  so-called  coil,  wreath,  star,  aequatorial  plate,  and  spindle  figures.  Out  of 
the  mother  nucleus  are  produced  two  daughter  nuclei.  This  is  accompanied 
by  division  of  the  cell-body,  each  segment  surrounding  one  of  the  nuclei.  (For 
the  detuls  of  this  process  of  cell-division,  as  well  as  other  posuble  modes 
of  cell-production,  works  on  normal  histology  may  be  consulted.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  so-called  specializatioo  of  cells  bears  upon  pathological 
new  growths.  Embryological  researches  have  shown  that,  after  the  formation 
of  the  three  blastodermic  layers,  the  cells  in  each  produce  only  certain  kinds 
of  cells  and  tissues — that,  for  instance,  connective  tissue  and  muscle  can 
spring  only  from  the  middle  blastodermic  layer,  and  epithelium  only  from  the 
external  and  internal  blastodermic  layers  (part  of  the  genito-urtnary  epithelium 
possibly  excepted).  There  is  much  which  supports  the  view  that  under 
pathological  conditions  definite  cells  can  be  reproduced  only  by  their  kind — 
that,  for  example,  new  epithelial  cells  are  always  the  o&pring  of  pre-existing 
epithelium,  and  cannot  be  developed  out  of  connective-tissue  cells  or  white 
hlood-corpuscles.   This  view  is  best  established  for  epithelial  and  nervous  ti»- 
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ne.  CoDDeetiTe-tiasue  cells,  however,  oao  be  produced  apparently  by  emi- 
grated irhite  blood^corpumles  as  well  as  by  pre-existing  coDnectiT&-ti88ae  cells. 

Regeneration. 

The  subject  of  the  regeneration  of  tissues  after  their  destruction  by  wounds 
and  pathological  processes  is  treated  of  u»  externa  in  works  on  surreal  pathol- 
ogj  and  will  be  considered  h^e  only  in  outline.  Some  structures  are  repro- 
duced with  great  ease,  as,  for  example,  connective  tissue  and  epithelium; 
others  with  more  difficulty,  as  muscular  tissue  and  peripheral  nerve-fibres ; 
and,  finally,  others  not  at  all,  such  as  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
pirenchjma  of  most  organs. 

Fibnllated  connective  tissue  is  present  in  nearly  all  pathological  formations. 
It  may  be  produced  slowly  out  of  the  pre-existing  connective  tissue  or  it  may 
be  formed  out  of  germinal  or  granvlatton-tiBme,  as  it  is  called.  This  granula- 
tion-tissue is  composed  chiefly  of  cells  with  scanty  and  ill-defined  intercellular 
sabstaDce  and  with  blood-vessels  without  compact  walls.  The  cells  are  of 
nrious  shapes — round,  epithelioid,  fusiform,  and  branched.  The  granulation- 
eelU  may  be  derived  from  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  or  from  prolif- 
erated conneative-tissue  cells.  The  round  cells  become  epithelioid  and  spindle- 
shaped,  and  finally  assume  the  various  forms  characterise  of  connectiTe-dssne 
cells ;  the  intercellular  substance  increases  in  amount,  probably  at  the  expense 
of  the  cells,  and  becomes  distinctly  fibnllated,  and  the  cells  which  constitute 
the  embryonic  wails  of  the  capillaries  change  into  flat  endothelial  cells.  The 
fally-formed  fibrous  tissue  is  not  so  rich  as  the  granulation-tissue  in  cells  and 
blood-T^aels,  some  of  which,  therefore,  are  destroyed  in  the  process  of  devel- 
opment. 

Nftr-formed  hlood-venseb  are  produced  by  solid  protoplasmatic  offshoots  from 
the  walls  of  pre-existing  capillaries.  These  offshoots  unite  with  other  similar 
ofisboots  and  with  the  walls  of  existing  capillaries.  These  prolongations,  at 
first  solid,  subsequently  become  hollowed  out  in  their  centre,  the  cavity  thus 
formed  communicating  with  the  lumen  of  the  capillary  vessels  and  receiving 
hlood  from  them.  At  the  same  time  nuclei  develop,  and  the  protoplasm 
divides  aroand  the  nuclei  into  cells  which  now  represent  the  endothelium  of 
the  newly-formed  capillaries.  By  additions  to  their  coats  of  connective  tissue 
and  of  smooth  ronsenlar  fibres,  and  by  widening  of  their  lumina,  these  capilla- 
ries may  change  into  arteries  and  veins. 

Among  the  circumstances  under  which  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels 
ire  formed  in  the  manner  described  may  be  mentioned  the  repair  of  wounds, 
the  healing  of  ulcers,  and  the  development  of  adhesions  after  inflammation 
sf  serous  membranes.  The  regenerative  changes  frequently  proceed  side  by 
side  with  inflammatory  alterations,  from  which  they  cannot  usually  be  clearly 
Kparated. 

i^fhelium  is  endowed  with  an  especially  active  power  of  regeneration.  It 
has  been  experimentally  demonstrated'  that  incised  wounds  of  the  cornea 
nay  be  comp]et«ly  fllled  by  newly-developed  epithelial  cells  within  twenty- 
four  honrs.  Nearly  all  recent  observations  go  to  prove  that  the  new  epithe- 
hom  is  always  the  ofispring  of  the  pre-existing  epithelial  celts. 

R^neration  of  »triated  muscular  fihret  occurs  after  their  degeneration  in 
fevers,  particularly  typhoid  fever,  and  in  some  other  diseases,  and  sometimes 
ifier  Uieir  destraodon  by  wounds,  especially  subcutaneous  wounds.  Defects 
in  muBcnlar  tissue,  produced  by  wounds,  however,  are  more  frequently  filled 
by  destricial  connective  tissue.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  muscular  dssne 
b  produced  only  fVom  the  old  muscular  tissue  by  proliferation  of  the  musde- 

»  Von  Wysa,  Yvrthault  Arckvo,  Bd.  69,  1877. 
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corpuscles.    Smooth  muscular  tissue  can  be  produced  apparently  either  from 

pre-existing  smooth  muscle-fibre  eells  or  from  connective- tissue  cells. 

The  investigations  concerning  the  regeneration  oi' peripheral  nerve-fibres  have 
been  many,  but  have  not  led  to  entire  unanimity  of  opinion.  Section  of  periph- 
eral nerve-fibres  is  followed  by  their  rapid  degeneration,  extending  from  the 
point  of  section  to  their  peripheral  terminations.  The  degenerated  peripheral 
nerve-fibres  are  replaced  by  new  axis-cylinders,  which  grow  probably  from  the 
intact  axis-cylinders  in  the  central  portion  of  the  nerve.  These  axis-cylinders 
gubseituently  become  invested  with  myeliue  and  tubular  sheaths.  Notwith- 
standing some  apparently  confirmatory  observations,  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  nerve-elements  are  re^nerated  in  the  central  nervous  system 
of  the  adult  This  b  certainly  true  as  regards  the  reproduction  of  gan- 
glion-cells. 

The  consideration  of  the  reproducUon  of  bone  and  of  carUlage,  belonging 
almost  exclusively  to  surgery,  cannot  he  entered  into  here. 


Hypertrophy. 

The  term  hypertrophy  is  applied  to  enlargement  of  a  part  from  an  increase 
of  its  normal  constituents,  the  structure  and  arrangement  remaining  essentially 
unaltered.  Parts  which  become  enlarged  in  consequence  of  a  deposit  of 
materials  foreign  to  their  normal  composition,  or  from  a  disproportionate 
excess  of  certain  of  their  normal  constituents,  are  not,  properly  speaking, 
faypertrophied.  Two  forms  of  hypertrophy  have  been  distinguished — namely, 
timplc,  or  true  kt/pertrophjf,  and  numerical  kypertrophtf,  or  hyperplasia.  lo 
simple  hypertrophy  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  anatomical  elements, 
but  not  in  their  number;  in  hyperplasia  the  number  of  these  elements  is 
augmented.  It  is  not  usually  practicable  to  carry  out  this  distinction,  as  the 
two  forms  of  hypertrophy  are  frequently  combined.  Hypertrophy  may  pro- 
ceed from  a  diminution  of  the  disintegration  or  waste  naturally  incident  to 
the  life  and  activity  of  cells,  while  the  process  of  assimilation  continues  in 
normal  force ;  but  it  more  frequently  results  from  an  excess  of  appropria- 
tion, by  the  part,  of  nutritive  supplies.  This  excess  of  nutriment  is  gener- 
ally consequent  upon  exaggerated  and  prolonged  increase  of  the  function  of 
the  part.  The  most  frequent  examples  of  hypertrophy  are  the  physiological 
hypertrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  following  persistent  exercise,  and  the 
pathological  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  when  it  is  called  upon  to  overcome 
abnormal  obstacles  to  the  circulation,  such  as  are  presented  by  valvular  lesions. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  long-continued 
urethral  obstruction  also  illustrates  the  production  of  this  lesion  by  prolonged 
increase  of  function. 

Hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  kidneys  usually  ensues  when  the  funotaon  of 
the  other  is  either  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  This  is  found  to  be  the  result  of 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  kidneys  in  an  inferior  animal :  under  these  circum- 
stances the  task  of  excreting  the  urine  falls  upon  a  single  organ,  its  funo- 
rional  activity  is  doubled,  and,  as  a  result,  the  organ  becomes  enlarged. 

The  examples  of  hypertrophy  which  have  been  cited  are  conservative 
lesions  and  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  body.  Microscopical  examination 
in  muscular  and  in  glandular  hypertrophies  reveals  an  increase  in  the  number, 
and  usually  in  the  size,  of  the  muscular  fibres  and  of  the  epithelial  cells. 
The  increase  in  amount  of  the  connective  tissue  of  a  part  which  is  for  a  long 
time  hypenemic,  especially  when  the  hypersemia  is  due  to  inflammation,  may 
he  refeired  partially  to  the  augmented  supply  of  nutriment,  and  thus  is  to  be 
considered  as  hypertrophic. 
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Tumors. 

Tumors  conetitute  pre-eroiDently  the  pathological  new  growths.  The  hound- 
vies  of  the  coDceptioQ  attached  to  the  term  tumor  cauoot  he  easily  defined. 
Tumor  literally  means  swelling,  but  not  every  morbid  swelling  is  a  tumor  in 
the  technical  sense.  Fardculariy  to  be  separated  from  real  tumors  are  swell- 
ings due  to  inflammatory  processes,  to  (Edematous  infiltration,  and  also,  though 
less  easily  distinguished,  those  consequent  upon  hypertrophy.  Tumors  are 
eomposed  of  anatomical  elements  similar  to  those  present  normally  in  the 
body.  The  terms  homidogoiu  and  heteroloffotu  no  longer  indicate  the  presence 
or  absence  of  elements  wholly  foreign  to  the  normal  organism ;  but  morbid 
growths  are  now  called  homologous  when  their  stmcture  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  developed — for  example,  a  fatty  tumor  in  adipose 
tissue ;  while  the  term  heterologous  is  applied  to  growths  difiering  in  structure 
from  the  parts  in  which  Uiey  are  seated — for  instance,  epithelial  tumors  in 
eonnective  tissue. 

Tumors  are  classified  and  named  according  to  the  physiological  type  of 
tissue  of  which  they  are  composed.  This  basis  of  classification,  proposed  by 
Johannes  Miiller,  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  exhaustive  researches  of 
Yirchow.  We  thus  distinguish  tumors  formed  after  the  type  of  connective 
tissue  in  its  manifold  forms,  of  epithelium,  of  muscular  tissue,  of  nervous 
tisEoe,  and  of  blood-vessels.  Mixed  tumors  are  those  in  which  two  or  more 
forms  of  tumor  are  combined. 

Quli  occupy  a  special  place  among  the  tumors.  Many  are  to  be  classed 
nther  among  the  passive  than  the  aoUve  alterations  of  the  tissues..  Three 
forms  of  cysts  may  be  distinguished ;  ^nf,  those  due  to  dilatation  of  pre- 
existing cavities  by  liquid  accumulations  (such  are  the  retention-cysts) ; 
uemid,  those  resulting  from  the  formation  of  a  pathological  cavity  by  the 
Mfteuing  and  breaking  down  of  tissue  ;  and  third,  those  actually  of  new 
formation,  as  the  dermoid  cysts. 

Ad  important  clinical  division  of  tumors  is  into  henign  and  malignant. 
The  signs  of  malignancy  are  the  invasion  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  the 
property  of  local  recurrence,  the  formation  of  metastases,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  cachexia.  Benign  tumors  displace,  compress;  and  perhaps  lead  to 
atrophy  of,  the  tissues  in  their  neighborhood,  whereas  those  tumors  which  grow 
into  and  invade  the  surrounding  tissues  are  generally  malignant.  Tumors 
which  return  tn  loco  after  their  removal  are  frequently,  although  not  neces- 
ttrily,  malignant.  Another  evidence  of  malignancy  u  the  development  in 
nrions  parts  of  the  body  of  seoondaiy  or  metastatic  tumors  of  the  same 
Kntetnre  as  the  primary  growth.  The  metastases  are  due  to  the  transporta- 
tion by  the  blood-  or  l^mph-cnrrent  of  cells  from  a  primary  or  secondary 
tomor.  The  cachexia  is  the  sequel  of  the  tumor,  and  not  a  primary  dys* 
crwia.  With  one  exception,  it  baa  not  been  found  possible  to  determine 
anatomical  criteria  of  malignancy  in  a  tumor.  The  exception  is  carcinoma, 
vhich  is  always  malignant.  From  this  statement  it  is  not  to  he  inferred  that 
recovery  may  not  take  place  after  complete  removal  of  the  tumor.  Some 
forms  of  sarcoma  may  prove  equally  malignant,  but  malignancy  is  not  a 
Deeessary  attribute  of  sarcoma  as  it  is  of  carcinoma.  Of  other  tumors,  a 
connderable  number  prove,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  malignant. 

We  possess  very  little  positive  information  as  to  the  causation  of  tumors. 
The  question  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  the  local  or  the  dyscrasic  origin 
of  tumors,  particularly  of  melicoiant  tumors,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  settled 
in  favor  of  their  local  origin.  Transmission  by  inheritance  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  predispomng  influence  in  the  development  of  some  tumors,  particularly 
carcinoma.    Local  irritation,  such  as  results  from  injuries,  has  been  oflen 
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addaced  as  a  caune  of  the  growth  of  tumors ;  bat  thia  inflsence  of  patho> 
logical  and  of  phydolo^oal  irritation  has  been  doubUess  eza^erated,  and  at 
the  most  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  exciting  cause.  Cohnheim  has  advanced 

the  hypothesis  that  all  true  tumors  (he  separates  fi-om  these  a  group  denomi- 
nated infectious  tumors,  to  be  mentioned  presently)  are  the  result  of  some 
abnormality  in  embryonic  development.  According  to  this  theory  of  the 
embryonic  origin  of  tumors,  the  germs  of  the  tumor,  perhaps  consisting  of 
misplaced  embryonic  cells,  are  brought  by  the  iudividual  into  the  world. 
They  may  remain  dormant  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  and  then,  under  the 
influence  of  some  exciting  cause,  possibly  an  injury,  may  begin  to  grow.  The 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  consideration  of  the  ingenious  arguments 
by  which  this  hypothesis  is  supported. 

There  is  a  class  of  tumors  for  which  the  name  infertum*  has  been  proposed, 
which  are  closely  allied  to  inflammatory  new  formations,  and,  in  fact,  are 
classified  among  them  by  some  writers.  They  are  formed  after  the  type  of 
lymphatic  or  of  granulation  tissue.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  the  infec- 
tious  tumors  from  other  tumors.  They  will  receive  separate  consideration  in 
the  following  chapter.  Of  the  other  tumors  space  will  permit  hardly  more 
than  a  mere  enumeration.  Carcinoma,  however,  will  be  considered  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  on  account  of  its  frequency  and  importance. 

Tumora  in  structure  analogous  to  some  of  the  different  forms  of  connectivt 
tissue: 

1.  AA«r  the  type  of  embryonic  connective  tissue — sarcoma.  Of  all  varieties 
of  tumor,  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  undoubtedly  the  most  important.  Sar- 
comata are  composed  mostly  of  cells,  and  are  classified  according  to  the  form 
of  cell  which  predominates.  An  important  general  division  is  into  small-celled 
and  large-celled  sarcomata,  of  which  the  former  are  usually  the  more  malig- 
nant. The  three  leading  varieties  of  sarcoma  are—^rstj  round-celled ;  mcond^ 
spindle-celled;  and  thirds  ^ant-oelled  or  myeloid  sareoma.  The  cells  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  small  amount  of  intercellular  substance  or 
stroma,  which  may  be  formless  or  fibrillated.  In  most  of  the  so-called  alveo- 
lar sarcomata  the  cells  in  the  apparent  alveoli  ai«  not  in  immediate  contact,  as 
in  carcinoma,  but  are  separated  by  a  scanty  amount  of  intercellular  substance. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case  the  propriety  of  calling  the  tumor  sarcoma,  and 
not  carcinoma,  is  questionable.  Sarcoma  is  very  often  combined  with  other 
forms  of  tumor,  as  in  osteo-sarcoma,  myxo-sarcoma,  glio-sarcoma,  etc. 
Melano-sarcoma  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  black  pigment-granules 
in  the  cells.  Its  most  frequent  point  of  departure  is  the  choroid  coat  of  the 
eye  and  the  integument.  As  sarcoma  springs  from  the  universally  dis- 
tributed connective  tissue,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  body  from  which 
it  may  not  take  its  origin.  The  giant-celled  and  the  ossifying  sarcomata 
{^nerally  spring  from  bone  or  periosteum.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  sarcoma  embraces  both  benign  and  malignant  growths.  The  nualler  the 
size  and  the  larger  the  number  ot'  the  eells  of  the  tumor,  the  more  malignant 
and  rapidly  growing  is  it  as  a  rule.  Hence  the  round-celled  sarcomata  and 
the  melano-sarcomata  are  the  varieties  most  to  be  feared. 

2.  After  the  type  of  mucoid  tissue — myxoma.  Myxomata  present  more  or 
1^  of  a  trauHlucent.  gelatinous  appearance.  They  spring  from  connective 
tissue.  They  have  been  observed  as  multiple  tumors  growing  from  the  inter- 
stitial tissue  of  the  nervfis  (constituting  a  variety  of  false  neuromata),  but 
they  are  generally  local.  They  are  benign  as  a  rule.  Metastases  have  been 
observed. 

3.  After  the  type  of  lymphatic  tissue — Ij/mphomat  lymph-adenoma,  ^fm■pho• 
aarcoma.    Most  of  the  new  growths  which  have  been  embraced  under  these 
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names  are  either  fayperplasise,  as  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  lymphomata 
of  leacocjUieemia  and  pseado-leucoeythsemia,  or  else  they  belung  to  the  group 
of  infectious  tumors.  Genuine  tumors,  composed  of  lymphatic  tissue,  do, 
however,  occur. 

4.  After  the  type  of  neuroglia — glioma.  The  gliomata  are  confined  to  the 
braiD,  spinal  cord,  and  retina.  The  most  typical  gliomata  are  composed  of 
peealiar  branched  cells,  called  spider-cells  and  brush-cells,  similar  to  those 
present  in  the  nomial  neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  the  central  nerrous 
ijstem.  They  are  often  combined  with  sarcomatous  tissue  (glio-sarcomata). 
They  frequently  appear  in  the  brain,  more  as  infiltrations  than  as  tumors. 
They  do  not  occasion  metastases,  but  are  often  the  cause  of  death  from  their 
loealisa^n  in  important  parte. 

5.  After  the  type  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue— ^/E&romo. 

6.  After  the  type  of  adipose  tissue — lipoma, 

7.  After  the  type  of  cartilage — enchtmdroma. 

8.  After  the  type  of  bone— «s/eomo. 

9.  After  the  type  of  hlood-vesseis — angioma. 

The  last  fiVe  Tarieties  of  tumor  have  clinically,  as  a  rule,  a  purely  local 
inpOTtance.  Enchondroma  may  exceptionally  become  generalized,  and  the 
nine  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  other  forms,  except  angioma,  which 
never  gives  rise  to  metastases. 

Certain  tumors  of  peculiar  and  variable  character  occurring  on  the  dura 
Biter,  pia  mater,  and  serous  surfaces,  more  rarely  elsewhere,  originate  fh)m 
endothelial  cells.    Tbey  are  therefore  called  ettdotheUomata. 

DtmoTs  oompoted  of  mmcular  tissue — myomata : 

1.  After  the  type  of  striated  muscle — rhabdomyoma  or  myoma  strioceUu' 
lore.  Tumors  composed  of  striated  musole-cellB  are  very  rare,  and  are  gen- 
erally congenital.  They  have  been  found  in  the  kidneys,  testicle,  parotid 
gland,  and  other  parte. 

2.  After  the  type  of  smooth  muscle — ieiomyoma  or  myoma  latviceUulnre. 
The  most  frequent  seat  is  the  uterus,  where,  combined  with  more  or  less 

fibrous  tissue,  the  myomata  constitute  the  so-called  uterine  fibroids. 
Titmors  composed  of  ntrvmis  tissue — neuromata  : 

It  is  customary  to  call  all  tumors  growing  from  the  nerve-trunks  neuro- 
■ata.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  neuro- 
mata. Tumors  composed  actually  of  newly-formed  nerve-fibres  occur,  but 
tbey  are  rare,  the  majority  of  the  so-called  neuromata  being  myxomata  and 
fibroinata.    According  to  Klebs,  glioma  develops  from  nerve-elements. 

T*mors  ike  most  important  constituent  of  which  is  qtith^um — papUloma, 
adenoma,  earemoma  inelnding  ep&heUoma : 

A  papilloma  is  composed  of  papillse,  often  very  large  and  irregular  in 
diape,  which  consist,  like  normal  papillse,  of  vascularized  connective  tissue 
covered  with  epithelium  of  variable  thickness.  This  tumor  is  due  sometimes 
ipparently  to  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  soft  papillomata  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  uterus  constitute 
the  most  important  forms,  and  often  occasion  considerable  hemorrhage. 

An  adenoma  is  composed  of  glandular  tissue,  in  which  the  type  of  the 
gland  can  be  easily  recognized.  It  always  develops  from  a  pre-existing 
gUnd.  The  acini,  tubules,  or  follicles  of  an  adenoma  are  not  completely 
filled  with  the  epithelial  elements,  but  preserve  a  lumen.  This  fact,  toge- 
ther with  the  distinctly- preserved  glandular  type,  distinguishes  adenoma 
from  careiooma.  As  important  examples  of  this  variety  of  tumor  may  be 
cited  adenoma  of  the  breast,  of  the  uterus,  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  ovary. 
The  large  mnltilocular  OTariaa  cysts  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  adenomata. 
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ACTIVE  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  TISSUES. 


Carcinonia. 

Pathologists  DOW  agree  in  making  the  oriteiioD  of  carcinoma,  or  cancer  (the 
two  terms  are  interchangeable),  a  definite  anatomical  structure,  and  no  longer 
call  a  tumor  oancer  simply  because  it  possesses  the  signs  of  malignancy  which 
have  been  enumerated.  Other  tumors,  as  well  as  cancer,  may  assume  a  malig- 
nant course.  The  essential  feature  of  carcinoma  is,  not  the  presence  of  any 
particular  form  of  cell,  for  specific  cancer-cells  do  not  exist,  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cells  in  spaces  called  alveoli,  which  lie  imbedded  in  vascular  con- 
nective tissue  called  stroma.  The  name  alveolus,  as  here  applied,  is  some- 
what misleading,  as  the  spaces  may  be  of  any  shape  or  size,  and  always 
communicate  with  each  other.  Thus,  upon  section,  the  cancerous  alveoli 
appear  broad  or  narrow,  round  or  elongated  or  branching,  and  contain  from 
three  or  four  to  several  hundred  cells.  The  cells  within  these  alveoli  are 
sometimes  called  the  cancer-cells  in  disUoetion  from  the  cells  in  the  interven- 
ing stroma.  These  cancer-cells  may  be  of  the  most  variable  sise  and  shape ; 
they  are  at  lotst  laiger  than  white  blood-corpusoles,  and  in  a  general  way 
may  be  said  to  resemble  epithelial  cells  in  shape.  This  resemblance  is  some- 
times close,  at  other  times  remote.  In  their  relation  to  each  other,  however, 
the  resemblance  to  epithelium  is  exact.  The  cancer-cells  in  an  alveolus  He  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  not  separated  by  any  intercellular  substance,  or 
at  least  by  no  more  than  a  scanty  cement-substance  like  that  between  epithe- 
lial cells.  If  the  cells  be  brushed  or  shaken  out  of  an  alveolus,  this  space  is 
found  to  be  empty.  All  of  the  tissue  between  the  alveoli  forms  the  stroma, 
which  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  usually  very  vascular  and  at 
times  very  rich  in  cells.  An  old  and  still  employed  classification  of  cancers 
is  into  sdrrhoit*,  encephaloid  or  medullary,  and  colloid  cancer.  This  snbdi- 
visiou,  not  being  based  upon  essential  anatomical  differences,  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  terms  scirrhous  and  encepbaloid  refer  to  the  consistence  of 
the  tumor.  A  scirrhus  is  a  hard  cancer  in  which  the  fibrous  stroma  predom- 
inates ;  encephaloid  or  medallary  cancer  is  soft  in  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  stroma  and  excess  of  caneer-oells.  There  is  no  essential  structural 
difference  between  the  two  forms.  The  encephaloid  cancer  is  naturally  the 
more  rapid  in  its  growth  and  the  more  malignant. 

A  more  satisfactory  classification  of  cancers  is  into  (1)  flat-celled  or  squam- 
ous epithelioma;  (2)  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma;  (3)  oaroinoma  umplex; 
(4)  colloid  carcinoma ;  and  (5)  melanotic  carcinoma. 

Flat-celled  epithelioma  occurs  in  the  skin  and  in  mucous  membranes  cov- 
ered by  squamous  epithelioma.  It  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  where  the 
skin  becomes  continuous  with  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  Hps,  eyelids, 
vulva,  and  glans  penis.  Frequently  in  this  form  of  cancer  some  of  the  flat 
epithelial  ouls  contained  in  the  alveoli  undergo  the  metamorphosis  into  kera- 
tin, as  ooenrs  normally  with  the  epidermal  cells,  and  these  homy  cells  become 
oompaeted  together  into  little  balls  called  epithelial  or  cancroid  pearls.  Skin 
cancers,  although  malignant,  are  less  likely  to  produce  metastases  than  most 
other  forms  of  cancer,  and  when  early  and  completely  removed  recovery  is 
often  permanent. 

Cylvtdrieal-ceUed  ^ntheli'oma  oeenrs  in  mucous  membranes  covered  by  cylin- 
drical epithelium — namely,  in  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  corpus  uteri.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  tumors  and  adenomata  occurring 
in  the  same  situations.  The  distinction  is  to  he  based  on  the  preservation  of 
the  normal  gland-type  in  adenoma,  while  the  glandular  arrangement  is  irreg- 
ular and  not  typical  in  carcinoma. 

The  term  epithelioma  in  the  restricted  sense  is  confined  to  the  two  preced- 
ing forms  of  cancer,  while  the  name  carcinoma  timplex  is  used  to  designate 
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tbe  ordinary  cancers,  in  which  the  cells  are  not  distinctly  flat  or  oylindrical, 
bnt  rsiher  resemble  ^andular  epithelial  cells.  Must  of  the  so-called  scir- 
riwtu  and  mo^haloid  cancers  bdong  to  this  group. 

In  eoBoid  cancer  the  alveoli  contain  partly  cells  and  partly  a  translucent, 
l^stinons  material  which  is  thought  to  be  derived  by  colloid  metamorphosis 
from  the  cancer-cells.  The  alveolar  structure  of  colloid  cancer  being  gener- 
ally evident  to  the  naked  eye,  this  variety  has  received  also  the  name  alveolar 
eaucn^  although,  strictly  speaking,  every  cancer  is  alveolar.  The  nature  of 
colloid  cancer,  and  even  the  propriety  of  classifying  it  with  other  forms  of 
eancer,  have  not  been  established.  It  grows  most  frequently  from  the 
ibdoniinal  viscera  or  peritoneum,  and  is  less  likely  to  produce  metastases 
than  other  forms  of  cancer. 

In  melanotic  carcinoma  black  or  brown  pigment  is  present  in  the  tumor. 
Host  of  the  tumors  which  have  been  described  as  melanotic  cancers  are  in 
mli^  melanotic  sarcomata. 

A  snl^eet  which  has  been  disonssed  of  late  years  more  than  any  other  per- 
tiining  to  the  pathology  of  carcinoma  relates  to  the  origin  of  cancer-cells.  It 
Iits  been  the  teaching  of  Virchow,  in  accord  with  his  scheme  of  pathogenesis, 
tbit  cancer-cells  develop  oat  of  connective-tissue  cells.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  belief  has  gained  ground,  chiefly  through  the  researches  of  Thiersch  and 
of  Waldeyer,  that  cancer-cells  not  only  resemble  epithelial  cells  in  shape  and 
is  relation  to  each  other,  but  that  they  are  actually  the  offspring  of  epithelial 
eells.  It  is  Waldeyer's  view  that  all  varieties  of  cancer  are  of  epithelial  ori- 
gin, and  are  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  epitheliomata.  The  epithelial  origin 
of  the  flat-celled  and  of  the  cylindrical-celled  cancers  has  been  established 
bcjond  doubt ;  but  the  epithelial  derivation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
other  forms  of  cancer,  in  which  the  cells  less  perfectly  preserve  the  type  of 
epithehum,  has  been  rendered  extremely  probable.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
eieeptionaily  tumors  which  in  structure  must  be  ranked  as  cancers,  but  in 
wfaidi  the  eells  not  only  have  not  been  proven  to  spring  from  epithelium,  hut 
tn  almost  ^rtainly  derived  from  contteetive-tiBsae  ceilB  (including  endothe- 
Hub).  As  our  means  of  determining  the  genesis  of  cells  are  so  imperfect,  it 
Hems  best  for  the  present  not  to  introduce  the  epithelial  origin  of  the  cells 
u  an  element  in  onr  definition  of  cancer,  but  to  rely  solely  upon  the  alveolar 
stnieture  above  described,  and  to  do  this  notwithstanding  the  belief  that  the 
great  majority  of  cancers  are  of  epithelial  origin. 

In  their  growth  the  cancer-cells  push  their  way  especially  into  lymph- 
vessels  and  lymph-spaces,  so  that  oftentimes  the  alveoli  are  dilated  lymph- 
ffKU.  The  metastatic  or  secondary  growths  which  are  such  a  frequent 
Keompaniment  of  cancer  preserve,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  type  of  the 
^mary  growth.  The  material,  doubtless  consisting  of  cells  from  the  pri- 
lurj  tumor,  which  causes  the  metastases,  is  transported  especially  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels^  so  that  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are  earlj 
iavc^red.  The  metastases  may  also  occur  throngh  the  blood-vessels,  as  is 
tbe  rale  with  sarcoma. 

Cucinoma  is  purely  local  in  its  ori^n  and  is  not  preceded  by  any  dyscra- 
u.  The  cancerous  cachexia  follows  the  development  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  growths.  As  cancer  most  frequently  develops  after  forty  years  of 
a^,  the  time  of  life  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
^eTertheless,  cancer  may  occur  early  in  life.  In  fact,  cancer  of  the  kidney 
is  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  old  persons.  On  account  of  the  frequency 
of  cancer  of  the  breast  and  of  the  uterus,  females  are  more  subject  to  cancer 
than  males. 

Carcinoma  may  grow  from  any  organ  possessing  epithelium.  Primary  can- 
cm  of  bone,  lymphatic  glands,  serous  membranes,  aod  other  parts  devoid  of 
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epithelium,  are  certainly  very  rare.  A  frequent  metamorphosis  in  cancers 
is  fatty  degeneration  with  disintegration  of  the  cell-elements.  In  this  way 
ulceratioDB  are  prodnoed.  By  combined  fatty  degeneration  and  increase  or 
the  fibrous  stroma  a  cancerous  tumor  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  and 
aedvity,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  recovery  ew  takes  place  in  this  way. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ACTIVE  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  TISSUES  (Continued). 

Infectious  Tumora— Syphilis — Leproay— Glanders— Actinomycoeis— Tubercle— Scrofb  la. 

Infectious  Tumors. 

THE  infbctions  tumors  may  be  regarded  as  inflammatory  new  formations 
due  to  the  presence  of  certain  specific  viruses,  which,  so  far  as  known, 
are  v^table  parasites.  These  tumors,  which  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
genuine  tumors,  have  many  common  characteristics.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  a  lowly-organized  tissue  resembling  granulation-tissue.  Hence 
Virchow  called  these  tumors  granulomata.  The  vascular  supply  of  these 
new  growths  is  generally  very  imperfect,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  degenerate 
and  die.  They  occur  in  the  form  of  multiple  nodules,  often  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  body.  With  the  nodules  are  often  combined  diffuse  growths 
of  the  same  tissue,  as  well  as  ordinary  inflammatory  changes.  The  presence 
of  a  specific  virus  is  proven  by  the  inoculability  of  these  tumors  in  animals 
which  are  susceptible  to  the  disease.  This  specific  virus  has,  in  all  cases  ae 
yet  known  (with  the  exception  of  actinomycosis),  been  found  to  be  some  form 
of  bacteria. 

The  infectious  tumors  are  the  nodular  masses  produced  by  syphilis,  lep- 
rosy, glanderSf'actinomycosis,  and  tuberculosis.  (X  these  diseases,  the  only 
one  of  which  a  full  consideration  falls  within  the  scope  of  thu  work  is  tubers 
culosis. 

Syphilid  is  attended  by  many  inflammatory  lesions  which  do  not  differ 
anatomically  from  ordinary  inflammations.  The  iffphilomn  or  y«n(ma,  however, 
presents  certain  structural  peculiarities.  A  gumma  is  a  nodule,  usually  larger 
than  a  tubercle,  composed  at  first  almost  wholly  of  lymphoid  cells.  Subse- 
quently, the  centre  of  the  nodule  undergoes  a  peculiar  hard,  caseous  meta- 
morphosis. Around  this  caseous  centre  is  usually  a  zone  of  dense  fibroiu 
tissue,  and  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  ti»- 
sue,  are  accumulated  round  and  fusiform  cells.  Blood-vessels  are  present  in 
gummata.  Gummata  may  be  found  in  the  liver,  membranes  of  the  brain, 
heart,  testicle,  bono,  skin,  and  other  parts.  They  often  in  part  disappear 
spontaneonsly  or  under  appropriate  treatment. 

In  1884,  Lustgarten,  in  Weigert's  laboratory,  discovered  in  syphilitic  prod- 
ucts a  bacillas  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  specific  virus  of  the 
disease,  although  further  observations  are  necessary  before  a  positive  opinion 
ean  be  formed.  The  syphilis  bacilli  very  closely  resemble  in  appearance  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  They  are  of  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  they  often  appear  as  somewhat  curved  or  bent  rods.  The  ends 
of  ^e  bacilli  are  slightly  thickened.    They  may  contain  dear,  oval,  glisten- 
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iog  mots,  which  are  probably  spores.  The  bacilli  are  foand  in  the  interior 
of  cells,  either  an^y  or  in  groups.  They  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  very  scanty 
namben,  and  long  search  is  often  required  to  discover  them.'  According  to 
LuBtgarten,  Uiey  are  constantly  present  in  sypbtUtic  products,  but  all  observ- 
«rs  bive  not  been  so  fortunate  in  finding  them.  They  have  not  as  yet  been 
ealtirated  oat«de  of  the  body. 

The  ledoDS  of  Leprosy  occur  most  frequently  in  the  skin  and  in  the 
nerr^trunks,  but  they  may  be  found  in  various  mucous  membranes  and  in 
the  viscera.  The  most  characteristio  of  these  lesions  are  nodules  made  up 
mostly  of  lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells.  The  lesions  of  leprosy  contain 
characteristic  bacilli,  often  in  enormous  numbers.  These  bacilli,  which  are 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  disease,  may  be  found  free  or  enclosed  in  cells. 
They  are  found  especially  in  laige  spheroidal  or  irregular  clumps.  The 
Iscilli  lepne  are  slender,  often  pointed  rods,  4-6  /i  in  length.  They  form 
spores.  They  are  best  stained  by  the  same  method  as  that  employed  for 
taberele  bacilli,  but,  unlike  the  latter  organisms,  they  are  also  colored  by  the 
ordinary  staining  processes  for  bacteria.  Cultivation  and  inoculation  ezperi- 
Btenta  with  the  leprosy  bacilli  are  as  yet  imperfect. 

Olaudens  is  a  contagions  disease  of  horses  which  may  be  transmitted  to 
nan.  The  nodules  of  glanders  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  nose  of  the 
horse,  but  in  this  animal  as  well  as  in  man  the  nodules  may  be  found  in  the 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  viscera.  The  nodules  usually  suppu- 
rate, and  extensive  ulcerations  often  take  place.  Small  bacilli,  not  unlike 
Uiose  of  tuberculosis,  but  nevertheless  distinguishable  from  them,  are  found 
ia  the  lesions  of  glanders.  These  bacilli  can  be  cultivated  outside  of  the 
body  in  blood-serum,  and  the  disease  can  be  readily  produced  by  the  inocula- 
UoD  of  the  pure  cultures.  The  evidence  that  these  bacilli  are  the  cause  of 
glaoders  is  therefore  conclusive. 

Actinomyoosis  is  a  disease  produced  by  a  peculiar  vegetable  parasite 
oiled  actinomycis,  or  ray-fungus.  The  disease  afiects  cattle,  swine,  and 
buman  beings.  It  has  been  most  frecjuently  observed  in  the  jaws  of  cattle, 
bat  it  may  also  affect  the  lungs,  intestinal  tract,  and  other  parts.  The  disease 
IB  characterized  by  new  growths  of  granulation-tissue,  which  often  contain 
foa  of  suppuration,  and  which  may  in  some  places  be  transformed  into 
{bnnu  tissue.  The  new  growths  are  fluently  extensive,  and  they  were 
formerly  mistaken  in  many  cases  for  sarcomata.  The  parasite  occurs  in  the 
gruQlatioo-tissue  and  in  the  pus  in  the  form  of  ray-likc  masses,  often  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  little  yellowish  or  whitish  specks.  According  to  Bostrbm, 
actinomycis  belongs  to  the  highly-developed  forms  of  schizomycetes ;  others 
regard  it  as  a  fungus.  Inociuation  and  cultivation  experiments  have  yielded 
poative  resulia. 

Tubercle. 

Taberenloais  is  a  disease  produced  by  infection  with  a  spedfic  vegetable 
ptrante  known  as  the  bacillus  tuberoulons.  This  oi^nism,  the  discovery  of 
vhieh  by  Koch  was  announced  in  1882,  is  a  slender  rod  2  to  6  /t  long  (one- 
quarter  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  a  hnman  red  blood-corpuscle).  It  often 
ippears  bent  or  slightly  curved.  Its  most  characteristic  physical  property  is  its 
bebarior  toward  staining  agents.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  stains  with  more 

'  The  Bvphilifl  badlli  majr  be  stained  by  the  following  process  (De  Giaorani's) :  The 
PKparatim  is  first  stained  for  twentf-fonr  hoars  with  fiicniiin  ;  it  is  then  washed  for  a 
jnicotnidB  in  distilled  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquor  ferri  chloridi  are  added ; 
it  k  then  decoto fixed  for  a  few  seconds  in  concentrated  liquor  ferri  chloridi,  after  which 
kiitiMtid,  as  usual,  with  alooholf  xylol  or  oil  of  dovei^  and  Canada  balsam. 
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difficulty  than  most  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  after  it  has  been  stained  by  the 
proper  methods,  it  retains  the  staining  dye  afier  treatment  by  acids  and  other 
agents  which  extract  the  color  from  other  bacteria.*  The  bacillas  tnbercnlosis 
can  be  cultivated  outside  of  the  body  in  sterilized  gelatinized  blood-serum.  The 
organism  develops  in  these  cultures  very  slowly,  and  most  favorably  at  about 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  It  does  not  grow  at  a  temperature  less 
than  30°  C.  (86^  F.).  The  bacinus  multiplies  by  transverse  division.  Within 
the  body  it  develops  oval  spores,  of  which  from  two  to  six  may  be  present  in 
a  single  rod.  Tubercle  bacUli  containing  spores  may  preserve  their  vitality  at 
least  for  many  months  in  the  dry  state  outside  of  the  body,  but  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  they  cannot  multiply  out  of  the  body,  as  the^  do  not  find 
the  proper  conditions  of  temperature.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  genuine  parasite  requiring  for  its  growth  and  multiplication 
conditions  found  naturally  only  in  the  animal  body. 

It  Deed  hardly  be  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  has 
greatly  elucidated  the  pathology  of  the  tuberculous  processes.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  organism  we  possess  a  certain  proof  of  the  tuberculous  nature 
of  a  given  lesion. 

Infection  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  take  place  through  the  respiratory 
tract,  liie  digestive  tract,  wounds  of  the  skin,  or  the  geuito-urinary  passages. 
The  poison  is  moat  frequently  absorbed  by  the  respiratory  tract. 

Of  the  lesions  produced  by  the  invasion  of  tubercle  Iwcilli,  the  most  cha- 
racteristic, anatomically,  are  little  nodules  called  miliary  tubercles.  When 
young,  and  before  they  have  undergone  degeneration,  these  tubercles  are 
gray  and  translucent  in  color,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  millet-seed  in  size, 
and  hard  in  consistence.  Examined  microscopically,  undegenerated  miliary 
tubercles  are  found  composed  of  a  reticulated  basement-substance  and  epi- 
thelioid cells,  giant-cells,  and  lymphoid  cells.  In  the  centre  of  a  typical 
tubercle  are  one  or  more  giant-cells  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  epithelioid  cells, 
while  the  lymphoid  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodule. 
In  some  instances  a  tubercle  is  made  up  wholly  of  epithelioid  cells ;  in  other 
cases  scarcely  any  but  lymphoid  cells  may  be  found.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  tubercle  is  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
cells,  which  change  into  epithelioid  cells,  and  these  into  giant-cells.  The  in< 
vestigations  of  Baumgarten,  however,  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  lodgment  of  the  tubercle  badllos  is  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
cells  of  a  part  (epithelial  eells,  connective-tissue  cells),  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  epithelioid  cells.  The  lymphoid  cells  are  emigrated  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  infiltrate  the  primary  nodule  of  epithelioid  cells.  The 
tubercle  giant-cells  are  large  cells  containing  many  nuclei,  which  are  usnally 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  complete  ring  in  the  periphery  of  the 
cell.  Tubercle  giant-cells  are  produced  by  repeated  division  of  the  nuclei 
of  epithelioid  cells,  the  cell-body  not  taking  part  in  the  division,  in  conse- 
quence of  impairment  of  its  structure  by  the  presence  of  bacilli  (Weigert). 
Tubercles  are  devoid  of  newly-formed  blood-vessels,  and  the  old  vessels  soon 
become  impervious. 

Partly  in  consequence  of  this  lack  of  vascular  supply,  but  chiefly  by  the 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  miliary  tubercles  do  not  long  remain  in  the  con- 
dition which  has  been  described.  The  celts  in  the  central  part  of  the  tubercle 
■oon  lose  their  nuclei,  and  their  protoplasm  is  converted  into  a  hyaline  mass 
or  breaks  down  into  a  granular  detritus.  These  changes,  which  are  due  to 
coagulation  necrosis,  are  embraced  under  the  names  hyaline  degeneration  and 
cheesy  degeneration.    The  majority  of  miliary  tubercles  found  at  autopsies 

*  As  already  remarked,  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  stains  under  the  same  oonditicHis  aa 
the  bacUluB  tuberculous. 
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present  three  tones— oamelj,  a  eentral  eaaeous  necrotic  mass,  a  middle  sone 
of  epithdicnd  cells  associated  often  witJi  ^nt^ells,  and  a  peripheral  zone  of 
lymphoid  cells.  Miliary  tubercles  may  increase  in  size  by  peripheral  growth, 
bat  luge  tuberculous  nodules  are  generally  formed  by  the  coaleseence  of  a 
lomber  of  miliary  tubercles. 

Miliaiy  tubercles  are  not  the  sole  tuberculous  products.  The  tubercle 
badlli  may  cause  the  diffuse  growth  of  a  tissue  identical  in  structure  with 
that  of  miliary  tubercles ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  basement-substance  contain- 
ing epithelioid,  giant,  and  lymphoid  cells.  This  diffuse  tubercle-tissue  also 
undergoes  cheesy  degeneration.  Such  diffuse  tuberculous  masses  are  some- 
times  caUe^  infiltrated  tubercle. 

OrdinaiT  inflammation — that  is,  infiammation  with  the  production  of  fibrin, 
seram,  and  pas — is  also  often  associated  wit  h  tuberculous  lesions,  and  is  prob- 
ably to  be  r^arded  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  action  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  nunnte  stmcture  of  the  tuberculous  lesions  varies  coDsiderably  with 
the  character  of  the  tisane  in  which  they  occur.  Peeuliarities  of  structure 
dne  to  this  cause  will  be  considered  in  Part  II.  of  this  work  in  connection  with 
the  tabereulous  diseases  of  special  organs,  so  far  as  these  diseases  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  work  on  practical  medicine. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  all  tuberculous  lesions.  They  are  generally 
less  abundant  in  the  caseous  than  in  the  cellular  parts  of  the  tubercle.  In  the 
caseous  wall  of  phthisical  cavities  communicating  with  the  external  air,  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  however,  are  exceptionally  abundant.  Giant-cells  are  favorite  seats 
of  the  bacillus. 

Tuberculosis  may  be  local  or  general.  Thus  the  disease  may  be  localized 
in  the  skin  (lupus),  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  joints,  in  the  lungs,  in  the 
tidneys,  etc.  The  tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently  conveyed  by  the  lymphatie 
eorrent  When  large  quantities  of  the  bacilli  rapidly  gain  access  to  the  gen- 
nal  blood-oarrent,  as  when  tuberculous  masses  grow  into  the  pulmonary  veins 
or  the  thoracic  duct,  an  eruption  of  miliary  tnbereles  occurs  throughout  most 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  constituting  the  disease  called  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  infectious  nature  of  the  tuberculous  products  is  proven,  not  only  by 
their  diffusion  throughout  the  body  in  the  manner  described,  but  also  by  their 
ioocnlability  in  animals.  That  the  infectious  agent  consists  of  the  bacilH  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  the  bacilli,  which  after 
a  certain  number  of  generations  contain  nothing  else  which  was  present  in  the 
original  tuberculous  material,  no  less  surely  produces  artificial  tuberculosis  in 
animals.  That  the  bacilli  constitute  the  essential  or  specific  cause  of  tubercu- 
loos  is  proven  by  the  facts  that  inoculation  by  nu  other  substance  than  tuber- 
eolovs  materia]  is  capable  of  producing  tuberouloras  in  animals,  and  that  these 
organisms  are  eonstanUy  present  in  tulwrcnlous  lesions.* 

_ '  The  observers  who  believe  that  they  have  produced  tuberculosis  in  animals  by  inociila- 
tim  «ith  indi^rent  substances  have  mistaken  the  nodules  which  form  around  foreign 
panicles  for  genuine  tubercles.  These  nodules  diiler  from  tubercles  in  the  absence  of 
mfectiouB  properties,  in  the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  in  [he  absence  of  clieesv 
degeneration.  Another  source  of  error  has  been  a  lack  of  proper  precautions  in  ezclud,- 
iitt  ODfiMreaeen  infection  with  the  tuberculiHis  vims. 

TnbcTcnlooB  casenos  material  and  tuberculous  pas  may  prove  infections  even  when 
twrare  free  from  bacilli.  The  substance  then  contains  the  ^res  of  the  bedlli.  These 
q»Rs  we  are  unable  at  present  to  recognize,  but  their  existence  is  demonstrated  by  the 
nlaeqnent  development  of  bacilli  in  the  substance  and  in  the  tubercles  produced  by  its 
bocubUon.  Any  other  aBsnmption  would  lead  to  the  unwarranted  doctrine  of  spon- 
■nras  generatiui  cS  the  baculL 
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ScroAila. 

The  term  scrofula  is  of  very  old  date,  and  is  used  with  a  rather  compre- 
hensive and  indefinite  latitude  of  signification.  It  is  applied  to  a  diathesis  or 
constitutional  condition  obserred  especially  in  young  persons  who  are  the  off- 
spring of  tuberoulous  puents  or  who  are  in  bad  hygienio  snrroundiDga. 
Scrofulous,  persons  are  liable  to  inflammations,  particularly  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  lympfaatie  glands,  skin,  and  periosteum.  These  inflammations  are 
of  a  chronio  character;  the  exudations  have  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degenera- 
tion rather  than  to  resolution  or  organization.  The  inflammatory  products  are 
rich  in  cells,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  those  usually  present  in  inflam- 
mation. The  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck,  enlarge,  often 
coalesce  with  each  other,  and  undergo  cheesy  metamorphosis.  The  name 
scrofula  was  adopted  with  reference  to  these  glandular  swellings  in  the  neck. 
The  various  affections  attributed  to  scrofula  often  disappear  as  the  individual 
grows  older  and  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  improved.  There  is  an  inti- 
mate relation  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  The  cheesy  deposits  in 
soroAilous  lymphatic  glands  are  generally  tnberculoas.  Many  writers  do  not 
recognise  the  existence  of  scrofula  as  a  special  cachexia  independent  of 
tubwculoas. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PASSrO:  ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

Atrophy— Kecrodft— Parenchymatous  Degeneration — Cloudy  Swelling— FVttty  Uetamor- 
phosia — Mucoid  and  Colloid  DegeDeratioo- Amyloid  or  Waxy  Degenetation — ^Hyaline 
Degeneration — Calcareous  Degeneration — Pigmentation. 

THE  passive  alterations  of  the  tissues  will  be  considered  under  the  heads 
atrt^jf,  necrotiaj  d^eneraHoM^  and  injillraiiom. 

Atrophy. 

The  term  atrophy  expresses  a  condition  the  reverse  of  hypertrophy.  In 
atrophy  the  histological  elements  of  a  part  diminish  in  size  or  in  number 
without  undeigoing  further  change  of  structure.  Diminution  of  volume  and 
of  weight  characterizes  atrophy,  unless  a  deposit  of  fat  or  of  some  other  sub- 
stance compensates  for  the  loss  of  material.  An  atrophic  oigan  is  generally 
dry,  firm,  and  anaemic.  Atrophy  may  be  a  phytnoloijical  process,  as  is  the 
c&se  with  the  normal  involution  of  the  thymus  gland  and  of  the  female  genital 
organs.  Senile  atrophy  is  perhaps  also  to  be  included  among  the  physiological 
atrophies,  although  pathological  causes  are  often  present.  An  inn^ieient  mp- 
ply  of  nutriment  is  a  most  efficient  cause  of  atrophy  both  local  and  general. 
Examples  of  local  atrophy  due  to  this  cause  are  the  wasting  of  the  hepatic 
parenchyma  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  the  atrophy  of  parts  subjected  to 
pressure  (compression  atrophy^.  A  general  atrophy,  although  in  unequal 
degree,  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  is  the  result  of  insufficient  sup* 
ply  of  food  and  of  raalassimilation.  FiatcHonal  inactivity  is  another  cause  of 
atrophy.   This  a^phy  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  diminished  blood- 
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nipplj  which  is  known  to  attend  aaspended  function.  As  examples  of  this 
functional  atrophy  may  be  cited  the  wasting  of  the  muscles  in  paralysis,  of 
tbe  bone  in  ankylosis,  and  of  the  intestine  below  a  preternatural  anus.  The 
iciihdraicid  of  nennmg  vtjiuenoe  may  be  a  cause  of  atrophy,  A  rapid  atrophy 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  follows  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  multipolar 
gstiglion-cetls  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  lesions  suspending 
the  functions  of  the  peripheral  nerves  which  connect  the  muscles  with  these 
gan^ioD-cells.  So  rapidly  does  tbia  atrophy  progress  that  it  cannot  be  attrib- 
nud  merely  to  loss  of  function.  It  seems  necessary  to  assign  a  trophio 
or  nutritive  function  to  these  gangtion-cells.  Examples  of  this  nettrotn^hic 
atrophy  are  progresrave  muscular  atrophy,  infantile  spinal  paralysis,  and  per- 
ipberal  palsies. 

The  micFoaeojHcal  examination  of  atrophied  parts  reveals  a  diminution  in 
Domher  or  in  sixe  of  the  cells,  usually  bow.  A  division  into  nmpie  atrophy^ 
ID  which  there  is  only  a  diminution  in  size,  and  numerical  atrophy,  or  aplasia, 
in  which  there  is  diminution  in  number  of  cells,  is  not  of  practical  import- 
ance. In  the  atrophy  of  adipose-tissue  cells  Flemming  observed  an  infiltra- 
^oD  of  the  cells  with  serum  and  an  increaae  in  the  number  of  nuclei.  This 
m-cailed  atrophic  proli/fration  shows  that  increase  in  nuclei  is  not  sufficient 
cndeoce  of  an  active  proliferation  process.  In  the  neurotrophic  muscular 
atnq>hie8  there  is  also  an  increase  in  number  of  the  muscle-corpuscles  and 
aa  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  atrophy  of  the  heart  a  deposit  of 
brownish  pigment  usually  occurs  in  the  atrophic  muscular  fibres,  hence  the 
nunc  broton  atrophy.  In  atrophy  of  the  kidney,  and  sometimes  in  muscular 
atrophy,  especially  in  pseudo-bypertrophtc  paralyus,  an  excessive  deposit  of 
&t  oecois  aboat  the  Kidney  and  between  the  mnscle-fibres. 

NeorosiB. 

The  death  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  called  necrosis.  Necroas  of  external 
parts  of  the  body,  attended  by  shrinkage  and  mummification  of  the  tissues, 
is  called  dry  yangrene.  Necrosis  accompanied  by  putrefaction  of  the  dead 
tiftsQes  is  called  moisi  ganyrene.  The  putrefaction  is  due  to  the  action  of  a 
ferment  generated  by  certain  bacteria.  Simple  necrosis,  with  softening  and 
liquefaetion  of  the  tissues,  is  called  colliguative  ttecroti*.  Necrosis  with  coag- 
oUtion  of  the  dead  tissues  is  called  coayttkuion  necront. 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  manifold,  but  they  may  be  grouped  under  two 
headings— :^n/f  agencies  which  directly  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  cells; 
teeoiid,  arrest  of  the  circulation.  Frequently  the  two  classes  of  causes  aro 
comlnQed  in  their  action. 

The  ^ncies  which  eanse  disintegration  of  the  cells  may  be  dasnfied  as 
me^axieal^  chemical^  and  thermu:.  There  is  also  to  be  included,  the  action  of 
certain  ^ttcijic  poiaonsj  such  as  those  of  snake-bites  and  of  various  micro- 
oi^niams. 

The  causes  which  arrest  the  circulation  may  act  primarily  on  the  arteries, 
T«ins,  or  capillaries.  Obstructions  in  the  arteries  lead  to  necrosis  in  situations 
where  no  sufficient  collateral  circulation  can  be  established,  as  in  the  kidneys, 
the  spleen,  some  parts  of  the  brain,  etc.  (See  Smbolixm  and  Thrombosis.) 
Venous  obstruction  can  hardly  lead  to  necrosis,  on  account  of  the  relief 
alforded  by  abundant  collateral  channels.  If  all  the  veins  of  a  part  be 
oeclnded  when  arterial  is  combined  with  venous  obstruction,  necrosis  fol- 
lows, as  in  strangulated  hernia  and  in  the  constriction  of  a  part  by  a  tight 
bud^.  Obstructions  in  the  capillaries  attended  by  necrosis  are  generally 
dne  to  agencies  which  in  addition  impair  the  life  of  the  tissue-cells.  The 
fnngrene  of  the  extremities  vhioh  follows  the  prolonged  ingestion  of  ergot 
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IB  usually  attribnted  to  the  contraction  of  the  small  arteries  induced  by  this 
substance.  The  endemic  occurrence  of  ergotism  from  eating  diseased  grain 
seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Under  pathological  conditions  the  resistant  power  of  the  body  may  be  so 
diminished  that  comparatively  slight  causes  suffice  to  produce  necrosis.  Thus, 
in  feeble,  bed-ridden  persons  moderate  pressure  and  uncleaDliness  often  pro- 
duce necrosis  in  the  form  of  bed-sores  (decubitus).  These  bed-sores  may 
ocouT  in  a  very  short  time,  even  in  twenty-four  hours,  after  injuries  and  dis- 
eases involving  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  acute  necrosis  is 
attributed  to  neuropathic  disturbance.  Diabetes  mellitus  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  resistant  power  of  the  tissues  is  greatly  weakened,  and  in  which 
gangrene  is  not  infrequent.  Senile  gmgrme  is  usually  the  result  of  the 
obstruction  of  arteries  which  are  already  extensively  atheromatous,  so  that  a 
oollateral  circulation  can  with  difficulty  be  established. 

The  appearance  of  necrotic  parts  varies  with  the  form  of  necrosis. 
Necrosed  bone  and  t«ndon  may  preserve  thmr  normal  appearances.  In  dry 
gangrene,  which  is  represented  by  certain  forms  of  senile  gangrene  and  of  gan- 
grene following  frost-bites,  the  dead  tissues  are  dry,  shrivelled,  and  dark  in 
color.  In  moist  gangrene  the  affected  part  is  humid,  of  a  dark  color  from 
diffusion  of  blood-pigment,  of  a  penetrating  odor,  and  it  contains  various  new 
gaseous  and  chemical  substances.  Of  the  latter,  some  are  crystalline,  such  as 
leucin,  tyrosin,  haematoidin,  fatty  acids,  and  triple  phosphates.  Bacteria  of 
different  forms  are  found  in  great  abundance.  Moist  gangrene  is  usually  met 
with  only  in  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  air,  as  the  extremities,  the  lungs, 
and  the  uterus.  Gangrene  in  internal  orga'tas  may,  however,  occur  by  the 
transportation  thither  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  as  by  means  of  emboli 
detached  from  putrid  thrombi.  Colliquative  necrosis  is  illustrated  by  ansemio 
necrosis  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  affected  part  is  soft,  sometimes  almost 
liquid,  in  conmstence,  and  containis  fragments  of  disintegrated  brain-substance. 
The  liquefaeUon  is  probably  due  to  the  absenoe  of  ooagnlable  material  in  the 
brain. 

Essential  for  the  production  of  eoagulathn  necrosis  ax^—Jirst^  that  the  tissue 
contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  coagulable  substance ;  second,  that  the  dead  tis- 
sues shall  be  richly  permeated  by  lymphatic  fluid  ;  and  third,  that  fermentative 
or  other  chemical  agents  hostile  to  coagulation  shall  be  absent.  The  coagu- 
lable substance  in  the  tissues  is  protoplasm  and  possibly  other  albuminous 
substances.  That  the  dead  tissues  shall  be  per\'aded  by  lymph  requires  that 
they  shall  be  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  living  tissues.  Agents 
which  antagonize  coagulation  are  the  bacteria  which  cause  suppuration  and 
decomposition,  and  the  epithelium  covering  mucous  membranes. 

The  chemical  process  of  coagulation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of 
the  fibrinogen  contained  in  lymphatic  and  other  plasmatic  fluids,  with  certain 
substances  (fibrin  ferment  and  fibrino-plastin  ?)  furnished  by  the  death  of 
protoplasm.  In  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  and  in  inflammatory 
exudations  the  fibrin  ferment  is  furnished  by  the  destruction  of  leucocytes. 
In  the  coagulation  necrosis  of  tissues  the  tissue-cells  furnish  certain  constit- 
uents of  fibrin,  and  are  themselves  directly  transformed  into  fibrin  or  a  sub- 
stance resembling  it. 

Coagulation  necrosis  may  affect  entire  organs  or  parts  of  organs  or  indi- 
vidual cells.  It  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  lesions,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  infarctions,  atheroma  of  vessels,  tubercular  cheesy  foci,  tumors, 
typhoid  fever,  relapsing  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and  the  waxy  degenera- 
^on  of  muscles. 

The  most  characteristic  microscopical  change  in  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of 
coagulation  necrosis  is  the  loss  of  nudei  in  the  cells.   The  cell-protoplasm 
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often  presents  a  hjaline,  homogeneoas  appearance,  and  it  may  be  distorted  in 
shape.  Subsequently  there  is  usually  granular  disintegration  of  the  affected 
tissue.  The  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  and  the  chemical  processeB 
•re  Dot  the  same  in  all  of  the  different  forms  of  coagulation  necrosis,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  here  further  into  histological  details,  some  of  which 
will  Be  referred  to  in  appropriate  places  in  the  following  part  of  this  work. 
Some  patholo^sts  include  many  of  the  changes  which  have  been  described 
as  belonging  to  coagulation  necrosis  under  the  name  of  hyaline  degeneration, 
which  will  be  described  subsequently. 

Parenchymatous  Degeneration— Cloudy  Swelling. 

The  names  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  inflammation,  albuminous  infil- 
tration, granular  degeneration,  and  cloudy  swelling  are  used  as  synonyms  for 
Uie  same  metamorphosis.  This  change  consists  in  the  appearance  in  cells,  and 
someUmes  in  iotercellular  substance,  of  abundant  albuminous  granules.  Espe- 
cially subject  to  this  alteration  are  the  muscular  fibres  and  t^e  parenchyma- 
tons  cells  of  the  glandular  organs,  particularly  the  renal  epithelium,  the  hepat- 
ic cells,  and  the  peptic  cells.  The  affected  parts  appear  swollen,  opaque  as 
if  boiled,  and  the  normal  markings,  as  of  the  hepatic  acini  and  of  the  renal 
strise,  appear  obscured.  The  microscopical  examination  shows  the  cells  swoll- 
en and  filled  with  fine  granules,  which  dissolve  in  acetic  acid  and  in  potash, 
but  are  insoluble  in  ether.  In  the  kidney  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted 
tubes,  and  in  the  liver  the  hepatic  cells,  are  normally  so  granular  that  the 
macroscopical  appearances  are  more  conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
'change  than  the  microscopical.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  are  liable 
to  this  change.  They  then  contain  albuminous  molecules  which  obscure  the 
normal  striation.  The  cells  in  infiamed  parts  undergo  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration. 

The  most  important  causes  of  cloudy  swelling  are  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  diphtheria,  and  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  the  mineral  acids.  Cloudy  swelling  has 
been  deTeloped  within  six  honre  after  extensire  bums  (E.  Wagner).  The 
view  of  Xaebermeiater,  that  it  is  solely  the  influence  of  high  temperature  in 
general  diseases  which  causes  this  metamorphosis,  has  been  abundantly  dis- 
proven.  Cloudy  swelling  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatty  degeneration.  If 
its  causes  disappear,  there  is  usually  a  return  to  the  normal  condition.  Par- 
enchymatous defeneration  undoubtedly  impairs  the  function  of  the  affected 
parts; 

Fatty  Metamorphosis. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  fatty  iiifiltration  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  cells.  In  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  growth  the  fat  has  been  believed 
to  come  from  without  the  cells,  and  to  infiltrate  them  in  the  form  of  large 
drops,  and  in  fttty  d^^eration  to  be  derived  by  direct  metamorphosis  from 
the  eell-sabstanoe,  and  to  appear  in  the  form  of  molecules.  But  these  dis- 
tineUons  eannot  be  maintained.  Thus,  in  so-called  fatty  infiltration,  while 
the  fat  may  be  derived  &om  without,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  may  be  pro- 
duced directly  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Thus,  no  one  would  con- 
sider the  drops  of  oil  so  frequently  found  in  growing  cartilage-cells  as 
evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  ;  still,  the  fat  here  can  hardly  be  formed 
otherwise  than  from  the  substance  of  the  cells.  Again,  there  can  be  no 
purer  example  of  fatty  infiltration  than  the  absorption  of  fat  by  the  intes- 
tinal epithuinm,  in  vnioh,  however,  the  fat  appears  in  the  form  of  fine 
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granules.  Most  writers  consider  the  fatty  liver  resulting  horn  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  as  an  instance  of  fatty  degeneration,  although  here  the  fat  appears 

in  large  drops. 

The  chief  distinction  between  fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration — to 
continue  to  use  the  old  terms — is  more  chemical  than  morphological.  In  fatty 
infiltration  of  a  cell  the  protoplasm  is  displaced  by  the  fat,  but  does  not  suffer 
materially  in  its  integrity  except  by  a  slow  process  of  atrophy  from  compres- 
aioD ;  if  the  fat  be  derived  from  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  cell, 
these  are,  in  great  part  at  least,  renewed.  In  fatty  d^neration,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cell-sabstaooe  is  directly  converted  into  fat,  and  is  not  at  all,  or 
only  insufficiently,  regenerated.  Hence  fatty  degeneration  is  also  called  fatty 
atrophy.  A  oonsideTable  degree  of  fatty  infiltration  may  exist  without  inter- 
fering materially  wit^  the  function  of  the  affected  cells,  although  in  extreme 
degrees  this  must  suffer.  But  fatty  degeneradon  is  a  much  more  destmctire 
process,  and  interferes  to  a  much  greater  extent  with  the  function  of  the 
cells.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  problems  involved  are  certainly 
more  complex  than  was  formerly  believed. 

In  determining  the  nature  of  the  process  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  take  cognizance  of  tbe  cause.  The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  organism 
is  the  result  of  its  incomplete  oxidation.  The  causes  of  fatty  metamorphosis, 
therefore,  &K—Jirgt,  excessive  supply  or  excessive  formation  of  fat;  and 
Mecondy  diminished  oxidation  of  tbe  fat. 

Too  abundant  ingestion  of  rich  food,  especially  of  fat  and  of  carbohydrates, 
leads  to  obesitjf  or  the  excessive  accumulation  of  fat  in  its  natural  d£p6t8. 
Constitudonal  peouliariUes,  often  hereditary,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
understood,  favor  the  development  of  corpulence.  An  excessive  formation 
of  fat  seems  to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  increased  «nntritive  activity,  as 
in  growing  cells.  The  causes  leading  to  diminished  oxidation  of  the  fat  may 
be  general  or  local.  The  general  causes  are — -/trgt^  interference  with  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 
second,  diminution  of  the  haemoglobin  of  tbe  blood ;  and  third,  agencies 
which  check  the  normal  oxidizing  processes.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  themselves  rarely,  if  ever,  lead  to  fatty  metamorphosis,  but  they 
increase  the  efficiency  of  other  causes.  Tbe  various  agencies  which  diminish 
the  number  or  impair  the  quality  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  these  being  the 
carriers  of  oxygen,  are  important  causes  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  this 
group  of  causes  are  to  be  reckoned  progressive  pernicious  antemia,  icterus 
gravis,  and  other  diseases  attended  by  profound  anaemia,  as  leucocytluemia, 
chlorosis,  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  in  less  degree  other  chronic 
cacbexise.  Phospborua  and  some  other  poisons  lead  to  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  consequent  fatty  metamorphoses.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  favors  rapid  tissue-meta- 
morphosis, with  the  formation  of  rat.  Especially  in  phosphorus-poisoning 
does  there  seem  to  be  an  excessive  formation  of  fat  as  well  as  diminished 
oxidation.  The  use  of  alcohol  favors  the  accumulation  of  fat  by  diminish- 
ing its  normal  oxidation.  The  parts  which  are  most  subject  to  fatty  degen- 
eration from  general  causes  are-the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  muscles,  especially 
the  cardiac  muscle,  and  the  coats  of  the  small  arteries. 

Local  fatty  degeneraUon  can  be  attributed  generally  to  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygenated  blood.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  complete  cessation  of 
the  blood-current  leads  to  necrosis,  and  not  to  fatty  degeneration.  In  cir- 
rhotic livers  the  hepatic  cells  are  often  fatty  from  the  interference  with  the 
ciraulation  through  the  oi^n.  Fns-cells  are  usually  fatty  from  imperfect 
nutrition.    For  the  same  reason  other  inflammatory  exudations  undergo  fatty 
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degeneration.  The  opaque  ring  so  oflen  observed  in  the  outer  margin  of  the 
cornea  of  old  people,  called  ortMs  tehtiu,  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
corneal  corpuscles. 

A  fatty  organ  is  generally  ansemic,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  diminished 
consistence.  In  fatty  degeneration  of  muscles  the  fibres  contain  a  large  num- 
ber of  molecules  and  smul  drops  of  oil.  The  strise  are  obscured,  and  may  dis- 
appear. In  the  fatty  infiltration  of  muscles  the  fat  is  deposited  always  in  large 
drops  in  the  cells  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  not  in  the  muscular  fibres,  la 
fatly  d^^neratioD  the  cell  may  be  completely  destroyed,  leaving  only  a  fatty 
detritus.  The  description  of  the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  in  the 
fttty  metamorphosis  of  different  organs  belongs  to  Fart  II.  of  this  work, 
where,  especially,  the  seeUons  devoted  to  fatty  heart  and  to  fatty  liver  may 
be  consulted. 

Mucoid  and  OoUold  Degenerations. 

Mucoid  Regeneration  consists  in  the  transformation  of  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents of  cells  or  of  intercellular  substance  into  mucin,  which  gives  the 
tissues  a  gelatinous,  traDslocent  appearance.  Mucin  is  an  albuminoid  sub- 
stance devoid  of  sulphur,  held  in  solution  only  by  an  alkali,  and  therefore  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid,  in  an  excess  of  which  it  is  insoluble.  It  is  normally 
secreted  by  epithelial  cells  of  mucous  membranes  and  of  certain  glands,  and 
it  18  widely  distributed  in  the  embryonic  tissues.  Mucoid  degeneration  may 
affect  either  cells  or  intercellular  substance.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  car- 
tilage, the  marrow  of  bone,  and  especially  in  tumors.  In  the  myxomata  the 
iDtercellnlar  tissue  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  substance  containing  mucin. 

The  coBoid  metamorpktnts  is  allied  to  the  mucoid.  It  affects  chiefly  cells. 
The  colloid  material  appears  in  the  form  of  drops,  either  free  or  within  cells, 
and  it  may  appear  more  diffusely.  It  is  of  firmer  consistence  than  mucin, 
contains  sulphur,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  In  its  gelatinous, 
homogeneous  appearance  it  resembles  mucin.  The  colloid  material  accumu- 
lates in  great  amount  in  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  goitre.  The  col- 
loid change  may  also  affect  the  cells  in  tumors. 

The  causes  ox  these  metamorphoses  are  not  understood. 


Amyloid  or  Waxy  Degeneration. 

The  degeneration  called  waxy,  amyloid,  or  lardaceous  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  but  also  elsewhere,  of 
a  homogeneous,  firm,  inelastic,  translucent  substance  similar  in  its  composition 
to  the  albuminous  matters,  but  more  resistant  to  putrefaction  and  to  the  action 
of  the  gastric  juice.  The  most  important  property  of  this  new  substance  is 
its  reaction  with  certain  coloring  agents,  which  are  therefore  employed  for  ite 
detection.  Treated  with  iodine,  it  is  stained  mahogany-brown ;  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  often  blue  ;  and  with  metbyl-violet,  red.  The  substance 
was  called  amyloid  Arom  its  supposed  resemblance  to  starch,  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  a  nitrogenous  substance.  For  detecting  the  amyloid  degeneration  with 
the  naked  eye,  a  solution  of  iodine  alone  (cUluted  Lugol's  solnUon)  is  most 
mpplieable. 

The  waxy  degeneration  may  be  locid,  but  it  generally  affects  a  number  of 
organs.  The  parts  most  frequently  involved  are  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  intestinal  moeoua  membrane.  Other  parts  may  be 
affected,  as  the  large  vessels,  the  heart-muscle,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  and 
the  small  vessels  in  most  organs.    If  the  degeneration  be  well  marked,  the 
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affected  part  presents  a  ebaracteristic  translucent,  grayish  appearance,  and 
is  usually  more  or  less  swollen  and  hard  in  consistence.  The  waxy  material 
is  exceptionally  deposited  in  large  nodules,  constituting  the  waxy  tumors. 
Waxy  degeneration  has  been  observed  as  a  purely  local  change  in  tracheoma- 
tous  granulations  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  rarely  in  other  parts.  As  a  rule, 
the  degeneration  appears  first  in  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  and  about  the 
oapiliaries ;  thence  it  may  extend  to  the  surrounding  tissue,  which  in  some 
cases  appears  to  be  primarily  involved.  It  has  usually  been  held  that  a  waxy 
degeneration  may  invade  cells,  connective  tissue,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
histological  elements.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  confined  to  the  basement- 
substance  between  the  cells.  The  so-called  structureless  membranes,  such  as 
the  membrana  propria  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  may  undergo  the  change. 
The  waxy  substance  is  often  deposited  in  irregular  clumps.  The  cells  are 
compressed  and  atrophied.  The  vascular  walls  hecome  converted  into  a  hya- 
line, swollen  mass  which  encroaches  upon  the  lumen.  The  endothelium  ia  for 
a  long  time  preserved,  and  the  circulation  continues  until  the  vessel  is  nearly 
obliterated.  The  anatomical  peculiarities  presented  in  the  amyloid  degener- 
ation of  di&rent  o^ns  will  be  described  in  Part  II. 

The  causes  of  waxy  degeneration  are  chronic  suppurations,  particularly  of 
bone,  and  certain  cachexise,  especially  the  syphilitic,  the  tuberculous,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  cancerous,  the  gouty,  and  the  malarial.  In  rare  instances 
no  apparent  cause  can  be  assigned.  The  degeneration  may  be  developed 
within  a  few  months  from  the  onset  of  suppurative  processes.  It  appears, 
as  a  rule,  first  in  the  spleen.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  symptoms  are 
referable  to  waxy  degeneration,  as  it  is  associated  vrith  severe  wasting  dis- 
eases. In  the  kidneys  it  seems  to  be  always  associated  with  more  or  leas 
change  in  the  interstitial  tissue  and  in  the  epiUielium.  Waxy  degeneration 
of  the  iDtestioes  leads  to  chronic  diarrhoea. 

The  source  of  the  waxy  material,  whether  from  the  blood  or  &om  the  albu- 
minous substances  in  the  tissues,  is  not  known. 

There  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  both  normally  and  patho- 
logically, spherical  or  irregular  masses  which  usually  present  a  conoentric 
arrangement,  and  which  are  called  corpora  nmylaoea.  They  often  assume  a 
blue  color  when  treated  with  iodine  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  They 
are  not  known  to  have  any  relation  to  waxy  degeneration.  So  far  as  ascer- 
tained, they  have  no  pathological  importance.  They  occur  especially  in  the 
prostate  gland  and  in  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  latter  being  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  chronic  inflammatory  processes. 


Hyaline  Degeneration. 

Hyaline  degeneration  ia  Ute  transformation  of  the  tissues  into  a  homo- 
geneous, translucent,  glistening  material  which  stains  deeply  with  eosiu  and 
carmine  and  is  unaffected  by  acids.  This  substance,  which  much  resembles 
the  amyloid  material,  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  iodine 
reaction.  Von  Recklinghausen  attributes  hyaline  degeneration  to  the  forma- 
tion in  the  cells  and  the  deposit  in  the  tissues  of  a  substance  which  he  calls 
hyalin.  This  hyaline  transformation  is  not  unusual  in  the  wails  of  small 
blood-vesaels.  According  to  Von  Recklinghausen,  hyaline  degeneration  plays 
an  important  r61e  in  many  pathological  processes.  Changes  which  others 
attribute  to  colloid  metamorphosis,  to  coagulation  necrosis,  or  to  fibrinoid 
degeneration,  he  refers  to  the  development  of  hyidin.  Hyalin  may  oecnr 
in  the  form  of  thrombi  in  the  vessels. 
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OalcareoTis  Degeneration. 

An  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
mingled  nsaally  with  tnoea  of  the  same  magnesia  salts,  constitutes  what  is 
called  calcareous  d^eneratt'on,  calcification^  or  eretefafium.  This  change  is  not 
to  be  confounded  wiUi  osnfieation,  although  the  latter  term  is  often  applied  to 
it  erroneously.  In  ossification  there  is  a  formation  of  true  bone.  In  calci- 
fication the  salts  of  lime  are  deposited  at  first  in  the  form  of  irregularly  scat- 
tered grannies  which  appear  dark  by  transmitted  and  bright  by  reflected  light. 
I^rge  calcareous  inassea  may  be  formed  by  increase  in  number  and  size  of 
the  grannies.  Calcified  tissues  are  reci^iBed  by  their  hard,  sometimes  stony, 
consiBteDee,  and  by  the  solubility  of  the  earthy  salts  in  strong  acids,  usually 
with  the  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas.  The  salts  are  deposited  both  in  the 
iotercellnlar  substance  and  in  the  cells. 

Yirchow  has  described,  under  the  designation  lime  mffastcutes,  the  deposit 
of  the  salts  of  lime  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  arteries, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  in  cases  of  extensive  caries  and  of  cancerous  disease  of 
bone.  This  calcification  he  attributes  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
tbsolnte  excess  of  lime  salts  derived  by  absorption  from  the  diseased  bone. 
With  the  exception  of  these  cases,  to  which  Yirchow  has  called  attention,  it 
does  not  appear  that  calcareous  degeneration  can  be  referred  to  an  abnormal 
quantity  of  lime  in  the  blood. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  calcification  the  lime  is  deposited  in  tissues 
previously  diseased.  Especially  prone  to  calcification  are  tissues  which  have 
nndeigone  &tty  degenereUon'or  oo^^lation  necrosis.  Thus,  Litten  observed 
calcareous  particles  in  renal  epithelial  cells,  in  which  coagulation  necrosis  had 
developed,  in  twenty-four  honra  after  temporary  ligation  of  the  renal  artery. 
We  find  calcific  deposits  in  cheesy  masses,  in  old  inflammatory  products,  in 
desiccated  pus,  in  tumors,  and  in  and  about  parasites.  Of  great  practical 
importance  is  the  calcification  of  the  cardiac  valves  in  chronic  endocarditis 
and  of  the  arteries,  either  with  or  without  inflammatory  changes.  Calci- 
fication of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  arteries  belongs  among  the 
nsaal  changes  in  old  age.  What  is  usually  called  calcification  of  cartilage  is 
ossification  or  a  change  preparatory  to  owification.  Calcification  may  be  a 
conservative  process,  as  when  it  checks  the  growth  of  tumors,  or  it  may  be 
detrimental,  as  when  it  affeots  ibe  arteries  or  cardiac  valves. 

Pigmentation. 

Abnormal  pigment  in  the  body  may  be  derived  fVom  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood,  or  it  may  be  elaborated  by  the  protoplasm  of  <»11b,  or  it  may 
be  introduced  from  outside  of  the  body. 

The  hfemoglobin  of  extravasated  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  converted 
into  yellow  or  brown  pigment-granules,  or  into  red  rhombic  crystals  called 
luematoidin  or  bilirubin.  The  crystalline  hsematoidin  differs  from  the  gran- 
nlar  pigment  in  the  absence  of  iron.  According  to  Langhans,  the  transfor- 
mation into  hfematoidin  occurs,  not  from  diflfused  blood-coloring  matter,  but 
from  red  blood-corpuscles  or  their  fragments  which  have  been  taken  up  by 
cells,  especially  leucocytes.  The  yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  in  the 
blood  and  in  various  oi^ns  in  the  melanaemia  of  severe  malarial  intoxication 
sre  derived  from  the  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 

The  pigment  found  in  melanotjo  tumors,  in  freckles,  in  chloasma,  in  the 
dcin  and  certain  mucous  membranes  in  Addison's  disease,  and  that  present 
in  atrophied  muscle  ( brown  atrophy),  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  cells — 
vhether  from  blood-coloring  matter  or  not  is  uncertun.   Fatty  molecules  are 
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gometimes  deeply  stained  with  yellow  or  brown  pigment,  Uie  source  of  which 
is  not  known  (lipochrome). 

Examples  of  pigment  introduced  from  withont  are  the  black  particles  of 
carbon  always  found  in  the  lungs  of  adults,  inhaled  iron  particles,  pigment  in 
the  skin  and  lymphatic  glands  resulting  from  tattooing,  and  particles  of  silvei 
deposited  in  the  tissues  after  the  prolonged  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Melanin  is  a  name  which  is  applied  to  most  of  the  black  pigments  found  in 
the  body,  without  r^aid  to  their  origin. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Plethora— Antemla—Hjrdnemia^Anhydreemia—  HyperinoBis—  HypmoBis— LeacocytoBi* 
— Alterations  in  the  Oases  of  the  Blood— Increase  of  Oxygen— Effects  of  Breathing 
Compressed  Air— Deficiency  of  Oxygen— A|>nam—Change»  in  the  Albumen,  Fat,  and 
Inorganic  Salts. 

THE  morbid  conditions  to  be  now  considered  embrace  alterations  in  the 
quantity  or  in  the  quality  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood.  The  means 
for  regulating  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  health  are  such  that  the  mass 
of  the  blood  is  easily  kept  within  physiological  limits,  notwithstanding  changes 
in  diet  and  in  physical  surroundings.  Disturbances  of  this  physiological  reg- 
ulation are  generally  referable  to  morbid  processes  in  the  solids,  and  hence 
the  changes  embraced  in  the  genera]  pathology  of  the  blood  are  not  inde- 
pendent affections  of  the  blood  itself,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  humoral 
pathologists,  but  they  result  usually  from  disease  of  the  solid  tissues,  includ- 
ing the  blood-forming  organs.  There  are  some  alterations  of  the  blood  in 
which  this  connection  has  not  been  traced,  and  without  doubt  morbific  agents 
may  exercise  their  injurious  influence  primarily  upon  the  blood  as  well  as 
upon  other  tissues ;  for  the  blood  is  sometimes,  although  not  very  appropri- 
ately, regarded  as  a  tissue  with  cells  and  fluid  intercellular  substance.  The 
so-called  dyscraxise.  depend  upon  anomalies  in  the  composition  of  the  blood 
of  a  chronic  nature,  and  usually,  if  not  always,  are  secondary  to  diseases  of 
the  solid  parts.  The  physiological  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  solid  parts 
are  so  intimate  and  important  as  to  render  it  intelligible  that  morbid  altera- 
tions in  its  composition  lead  seeondarily  to  changes  in  the  solids,  as  well  as 
that  diseases  of  the  solids  affect  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

Alterations  in  the  blood  may  affect,  severally  or  combined,  the  corpuscular 
elements,  the  water,  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  plasma — namely,  albumen 
and  fibrin-generators,  the  gases,  and  the  inorganic  salts.  Morbid  conditions 
of  the  blood,  due  to  the  introduction  of  substances  not  entering  into  its  nor- 
mal composition,  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  oonsideration  m  its  general 
pathology. 

Plethora. 

Plethora  signifies  an  increase  either  in  the  total  amount  of  the  blood  or  in 
the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  beyond  the  healUiy  limit.  The  former 
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of  these  conditions  constitutes  polymmia,  the  latter  polffcyfhsemia.  Individuals 
with  a  certain  group  of  symptoms  have,  since  remote  times,  been  designated 
as  plethoric,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  an  excess  of 
blood.  The  symptoms  referred  to  are  abnormal  redness  of  the  face  and  mucous 
membranes;  fulness  of  the  pnlse;  increase  of  the  heart's  impulse,  with  tend- 
ency to  palpitations ;  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  of  fulness,  especiaily  in  the 
head  and  chest;  sod  sometimes  epistaxis  and  hemorrhages  from  different 
mucous  membranes.  Constitutional  tendency,  overfeeding,  idleness  and  lux- 
urious habits,  and  the  arrest  of  penodical  or  habitual  hemorrhages,  are  the 
leading  causes  assigned  for  this  condition  of  aupposed  plethora.  Bloodlct- 
ting,  reduced  diet,  and  increased  exercise  often  relieve  the  symptoms.  While 
the  symptoms  and  the  means  of  relief  certainly  saggest  an  excess  of  blood, 
yet  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  or  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  this 
eonifition  has  not  been  proven,  and  recent  experiments  on  animals  render 
improbable  the  existence  of  a  permanent  polyaemia. 

Temporary  plethora  may  be  produced  by  trans/vxion  of  blood  from  one  ani- 
mal into  another  of  the  same  species.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  blood  in  a 
dog  may  be  doubled  without  evident  discomfort  to  the  animal  after  the  injec- 
tion, and  with  only  a  brief  rise  in  the  blood-pressure  during  the  operation. 
It  is  thus  shown  that  the  blood-vessels  are  capable  of  holding  much  more  than 
the  normal  amount  of  blood.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  the 
transfnsion  of  this  lai^e  amount  impairs  so  much  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels 
that  they  cannot  at  once  accommodate  themselves  even  to  the  normal  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  the  animal  dies  upon  Uie  immediate  withdrawal  of  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  even  less  than  that  injected.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
traDsfnsion  the  quantity  of  blood-[^ma  is  considerablx  lessened,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  it  returns  to  the  normal  amount.  This  reduction  is  effected 
chiefly  by  increase  in  the  urinary  secretion.  The  excess  in  red  blood-corpus- 
cles persists  somewhat  longer.  A  true  polycythfemia  exists.  But  in  a  few 
days,  at  the  most  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  the  number  of  red  blood-corpus- 
cles is  also  reduced  to  the  normal  quantity.  This  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  indicated  by  increased  excretion  of  urea.  If  blood  be  injected 
eqoal  in  amount  to  150  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  animal, 
death  ensues  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  vomiting,  and  heematuria. 

If  the  blood  of  one  species  of  animal  he  injected  into  that  of  another 
species,  the  effects  are  entirely  different.  If  by  transfusion  of  lamb's  blood 
into  the  rans  of  a  d(^  the  quantity  be  increased  only  one-fifth,  the  death  of 
the  dog  ensues,  as  a  rule,  on  the  first  or  second  day.  Even  half  of  that 
qtiaatitj  produces  severe  syn^itoms,  especially  hsemoglobinnria  and  a  general 
tendency  to  hemorriiages.  llie  iigurions  effects  of  the  transfusion  of  for^ 
(%n  blood  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  serum  of  tSie  blood 
of  certain  species  dissolves  the  red  corpascles  of  other  species. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Kohler'  that  the  injection  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  a  small  quantity  of  serum  rendered  rich  in  fibrin  ferment  by  spontaneous 
eoa^lation  of  the  blood,  and  subsequently  straining  through  linen,  causes 
often,  although  not  invariably,  the  rapid  death  of  the  animal  from  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  its  branches.  The  transfusion  of  blood  which  has  been  defibrinated  by 
stirring  does  not  produce  these  harmful  effects. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  experiments  on  animals  throw  much  doubt  upon 
Ae  existence  of  true  plethora  in  man,  without  absolutely  disproving  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  as  a  permanent  condition.  There  is  certainly  no 
proof  that  the  symptoms  hitherto  embraced  under  the  name  plethora  depend 
tpon  either  polyaemia  or  polycythiemia.    It  has  been  suggested  that  their 

■  Ueb»  Thrombute  u.  li-an^uwrn^  Dorpat,  1877. 
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cause  is  to  bo  found  in  impaired  fanction  of  the  Taao-motor  nerves,  the  regu- 
lators of  the  circulation. 

ATimmia. 

Local  ansemia  or  ischsemia  dependent  upon  local  disturbances  of  the  circu- 
lation has  been  already  described  (vide  p.  25).  Under  the  name  general 
anaemia  are  included  diminutioQ  in  the  mass  of  blood,  or  oligvtmia  ;  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  otiffocythsemia  ;  and  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  red  blood-blood  corpuscles,  or  achrm'o- 
ci/fkxmi'a.  In  many  cases  of  ansemia  some  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  much 
reduced  in  size.  These  small  corpuscles  are  called  micrucyim}  These  micro- 
oytes  are  regarded  by  some  as  red  blood-corpuscles  in  process  of  formation, 
others  as  atrophied  or  degenerated  red  corpuscles.  H^drsemiay  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  plasma,  especially  the  albumen,  is  also  an 
element  in  most  forms  of  anaemia.  But  the  essential  element  in  anaemia  is 
diminution  in  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood.  It  is  to  this  loss  of  the  color- 
ing matter  of  the  blood  that  the  most  obvious  and  characteristic  symptom  of 
anaemia — namely,  the  pallor — ^is  due.  It  vas  formerly  believed  ^at  the 
quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  directly  proportional  to  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  disease  vary  in  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  which  they  con- 
tain, so  that  reduction  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles. Still,  a  greater  or  less  loss  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  an  almost 
constant  change  in  anaemia,  and  the  cases  are  exceptional  in  which  the  extent 
of  this  loss  is  not  an  approximately  correct  index  of  the  degree  of  anaemia. 

In  ansmia,  therefore,  we  may  have  changes  in  the  giiah'ti/  as  well  aa  in 
the  quantify  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  On  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin in  individual  corpuscles  may  be  diminished,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  increased.  The  normal  amount  of  heemoglobin  (oxyhsemoglobin)  in 
the  blood  is  estimated  at  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  The  amount  may  be 
reduced  in  anaemia  even  as  low  as  to  2  per  cent.  Cases  of  chlorosis  have 
been  observed  with  the  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  with  less  than 
half  the  proper  amount  of  haemoglobin  (achroiocyf-hsemia).  Instances  of 
oligocythaemia  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  haemoglobin  was  not  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  such  cases  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  better  than  would  be  indicated  by  simply  counting  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 

In  health  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood 
is  estimated  at  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  millions.  This  number  in  anaemia 
is  often  reduced  one-half,  and  in  extreme  anaemia  it  may  fall  even  below  half 
s  million.  The  average  diameter  of  the  human  red  blood-corpuscles  in  health 
is  between  seven  and  eight  micromilli  meters.  There  are  in  health  some  cor- 
puscles smaller  and  some  larger  than  the  average.  In  anaemia  there  is  often 
a  large  number  of  corpuscles,  called  miorocyt«s,  whose  size  is  between  two 
and  six  micromillimeters,  and  on  the  other-hand  there  may  be  some  corpuscles 
measuring  twelve  to  fifteen  micromillimeters  in  diameter  (megalocytes).  The 
large  corpuscles  are  found  especially,  although  not  exclusively,  in  pernicious 
anaemia.  The  shape  of  the  corpuscles  in  anaemia  may  also  deviate  from  that 
of  the  normal  biconcave  discs  with  round  contours.  The  name  poiktlmtffonu 
is  used  to  designate  the  condition  of  blood  in  which  the  corpuscles  present 
manifold  variations  of  shape.  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  blood  in  anaemia. 

The  total  volume  of  blood  is  not  necessarily  reduced  in  anaemia  out  of 
'  Some  understand     microcytes  only  small,  spherical  red  blood-corpusclei. 
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proportion  to  tbe  loss  of  vei^t  of  the  body,  except  in  the  case  of  acute 
anteinia  immediately  following  hemorrhage.  It  may,  however,  be  dispropor^ 
tionately  lessened.  Thus  in  two  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia  reported  by 
Qaincke  the  quantity  of  blood  was  estimated  to  be  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of 
tlie  weight  of  the  body,  instead  of  8  per  cent.,  the  normal  proportion. 

If  the  anaemia  be  severe  and  chronic,  secondary  changes  are  produced  in 
the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Of  these  changes  none  is  more  import- 
ant or  more  characteristic  than  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  has  been 
emphasized  especially  by  Ponfick.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
may  also  be  induced,  but  in  less  degree.  Ecchymoses  and  a  hemorrhagie 
diathesis  may  be  the  result  of  profound  ansemia.  Atrophy  of  different  oi^ns 
of  the  body  is  a  natural  result  of  long-continued  anaemia.  The  nerrous  cen- 
tres suffer  the  least  in  their  nutrition.  An  interesting  change  in  the  marrow 
of  the  honea  has  been  observed  in  profound  chronic  anaemia,  and  ig  probably 
to  be  retarded  as  secondary.  This  change  consists  in  the  appearance  of  red 
in  the  place  of  the  yellow  medulla  which  is  normally  present  in  the  long 
bones  of  adults.  The  fat  disappears,  the  number  of  medullary  cells  is  greatly 
increased,  and  a  considerable  number  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  make 
their  appearance.  This  alteration  is  a  return  of  the  yellow  marrow  to  the 
condition  it  presents  in  foetal  and  infantile  life.  Some  think  that  this 
change  in  the  osseous  medulla  has  to  do  with  the  regeneration  of  red 
Uood-corpnscles. 

Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  if  the  cause  of  ansemia  be  removed 
the  red  corpuscles  are  renewed  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  we  possess  little 
positive  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  of  regeneration.  Experiment  and  patho- 
Ic^cal  observation  point  especially  to  the  spleen  and  marrow  of  the  bones, 
perhaps  also  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  as  oi^ns  in  which  red  as  well  as  white 
Uood-corpuscles  may  be  formed.  There  are  three  leading  views  as  to  Uie 
new  formation  of  human  red  bloodncorpuscleB  in  the  adult.  According  to 
one  view  (Hayem's),  they  are  formed  from  little  bodies  identical  with  the 
blood-plates  of  Bizzozero,  and  called  by  Hayem  htematoblasts,  which  are 
found  in  the  cirenlating  blood ;  according  to  a  second  view  (Neumann's), 
they  are  formed  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  from  leucocytes  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  into  bscmoglobin  and  a  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the  nucleus ;  according  to  another  view  (Bizzozero's),  they  are  formed  in  the 
narrow  of  the  bones  by  indirect  division  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles. 
According  to  the  two  last  views,  which  are  more  probable  than  the  first, 
Dodeated  red  blood-corpuscles  represent  the  young  or  embryonic  blood- 
oorpuseles. 

Anaemia  may  be  divided  into  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form.  The  best  exam- 
ple of  acute  aiuemia  is  that  produced  by  copious  hemorrhages.  This  also 
affords  the  purest  example  of  oligtemia.  A  considerable  amount  of  blood — in 
dogs  over  one-quarter  of  the  entire  mass — may  be  withdrawn  from  healthy  indi- 
vidaals  without  permanent  damage.  The  loss  of  one-half  of  the  entire  vol- 
mne  of  blood  is  usually  fatal.  Females,  as  a  rule,  are  more  tolerant  of  loss 
of  blood  than  mates.  Infants  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  evil  effects  of 
the  withdrawal  of  blood.  A  large  quantity  of  blood — in  dogs  over  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  volume— may  be  removed  without  more  than  a  temporary  tow- 
ering of  the  blood-pressure.  Under  the  influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
which  are  affected  by  ansemia  as  by  an  irritant,  the  vessels  adapt  themselves 
within  very  wide  limits  to  var3fing  amounts  of  blood  without  permanent  alter- 
ation of  the  blood-pressure.  In  healthy  individuals  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  blood  is  repured  within  a  short  time,  at  the  most  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  blood  U  very  soon  restored  to  its  normal  volume  by  the  absorption  of 
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vater.  As  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  albumen  are  not  so  easily 
renewed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  now  diminished.  A  condition 
of  hydrsBmia  has  replaced  the  oligiemia.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  are 
sooner  restored  than  the  red.  In  proportion  to  their  nainber,  ^ere  are  fewer 
white  than  red  eorpusdeS  lost  bv  hemorrhage.  The  former  are  of  less  weight, 
more  viseid,  uid  do  not  so  readily  escape  from  the  vessels.  Then  the  lymph, 
the  flow  of  which  is  increased  by  Bevere  hemorrhages,  constantly  brings  new 
leucocytes  to  the  blood,  so  that  soon  after  a  considerable  hemorrhage  the  num- 
ber  of  white  corpuscles,  in  proportion  to  the  red,  is  increased.  A  temporary 
relative  leucooytosis  is  thus  produced.  The  food  restores  to  the  blood  its 
normal  amount  of  albumen.  The  red-blood-corpuscles  are  also  regenerated, 
although  more  slowly. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  anaemia  are  of  course  grave  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  They  are  weakness,  pallor,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
feeble  a^d  rapid  pulse,  dimness  of  vision,  dyspnoea,  muscular  spasms,  espe* 
oially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and,  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  sufficient,  uncon- 
sciousness and  epileptiform  convulsions  from  anseraia  of  the  brain.  Death 
results  from  hemorrhage,  not  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  red  biood-corpus- 
cles  or  of  any  particular  oonstitnent  of  the  blood,  but  from  the  diminution  in 
the  total  volume  of  blood.  To  this  diminished  volume  the  heart  and  the 
blood-veBsels  cannot  at  onoe  a4ja8t  themselves.  The  symptoms  are  more 
marked  when  the  hemorrhage  occurs  in  persons  previously  healthy  than  in 
those  already  enfeebled.  The  immediate  treatment  consists  in  means  to  arrest 
the  hemorrhage,  in  maintenance  of  the  recumbent  posture  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  feet,  and  in  the  administration  of  stimulante.  If  transfusion 
be  necessary,  the  same  purpose  is  accomplished  by  the  infusion  ^f  dilute  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  (0.6  per  cent.)  as  by  transfusion  of  blood,  and  the  for* 
mer  procedure  is  simpler  and  less  dangerous  than  the  latter. 

The  most  important  causes  of  chronic  anaemia  are  the  following :  1,  repeated 
hemorrhages,  as  menorrhagia,  or  hGematemesis  -,  2,  the  loss  of  essential  constit- 
uents of  the  plasma,  particularly  albumen,  as  in  chronic  albuminuria,  pro- 
longed lactation,  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhoea, or  ;^rolonged  suppurations; 
3,  defective  supply  of  nutriment  (anaemia  of  inanition);  4,  affections  occa- 
sioning indigestion  and  vomiting,  as  chronic  gastritis,  or  ulcer  of  the  stomach  ; 
6,  chronic  wasting  diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis  and  cancer;  6,  the  poi- 
sons of  chronic  infectious  diseases,  as  malaria,  or  syphilis ;  7,  certain  mineral 
poisons,  especially  lead  and  mercury.  Anaemia  more  acute  in  its  development 
may  attend  acute  infectious  diseases,  as  yellow  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
entrance  into  the  blood  of  poisons  which  rapidly  destroy  the  red  corpuscles, 
as  phosphorus  and  the  biliary  salts.  There  is,  further,  an  important  class 
of  aniemias  for  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  no  cause  can  be  assigned. 
This  class  embraces  leucocythaemia,  pseudo-leucocythsemia,  Addison's  disease, 
chlorosis,  and  pernicious  anasmia.  Profound  and  often  fatal  anaemia,  without 
apparent  canse  or  obvious  structural  changes  in  the  body,  exclusive  of  those 
which  may  be  secondary  to  the  aneemia,  is  known  as  primary,  idiopathic, 
essential,  or  pernicious  antemia.  The  most  reasonable  hypothesis  as  to  these 
aniemias  without  known  cause  is  that  they  depend  upon  disturbances  in  the 
blood-forming  organs,  which  may  be  embraced  under  the  generic  name  haema- 
topoietic system.  As  these  forma  of  aniemia  constitute,  for  the  most  part, 
well-defined  diseases,  susceptible  usually  of  diagnosis,  it  will  he  convenient  to 
treat  of  them  in  Part  II.  of  this  work  nnder  the  heading  Diseases  of  the 
Haematopoietic  System,"  although,  as  has  already  been  stated,  our  knowledge 
of  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles  after  birth  is  incomplete. 

As  is  evident  from  the  enumeration  of  its  causes,  symptomatic  aniemia  is 
incident  to  a  variety  of  diseases,  in  connection  with  which  it  will  hereafter 
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Be  referred  to.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  common  and  most  diagnostic 
Bjnptoms,  although  they  may  ho  modified  by  the  primary  disease.  Sach 
symptoms  are  pallor  of  the  face  and  mu^ns  membranes,  impairment  of  mus- 
calarand  mental  energy,  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  especi- 
ally neuralg^  and  so-called  spinal  irritation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  dyspn<Ba 
OD  exertion,  impaired  digestion,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  pulse  either  small 
or  fall,  but  compres^ble.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  persons  who  have  an 
QODSual  vascularity  of  the  face  ansemia  may  exist  not  only  without  notable 
pallor,  but  even  with  a  rosy  complexion.  Of  special  importance  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  anaemia  is  the  presence  of  certain  physical  signs.  There  is  often 
present  in  anaemia  a  soft  bellows  murmur  accompanying  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart,  and  heard  most  distinctly  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  in  the  larger 
arteries,  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  etc.  To  constitute  evidence  of  anaemia 
there  must  be  wanting  the  signs  of  oi^mic  lesion  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sela  In  conjunction  with  this  murmur  a  continaous  humming  sound,  some- 
times  musical,  is  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  yeios  of  the 
neck.  This  sound,  due  to  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  veina,  is  called  the 
Tenons  hum,  or,  af^r  the  French,  hruit  de  dtable.  These  mnnnnrs  are  dis- 
tbgnished  irom  those  denoting  lesions,  as  inorganic,  fasemic,  or  anaemic  mur- 
murs. The  arterial  murmur  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases, 
bat  the  venous  hum  may  be  heard  almost  invariably. 

Symptomatic  anaemia  is  sometimes  amenable  to  treatment,  at  other  times 
not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  disease.  It  may  be  noted  that 
anjemia  is  not  incompatible  with  embonpoint.  The  first  indication  is  to  ascer- 
tain and  remove  if  possible  the  cause  or  causes  on  which  the  anaemia  depends. 
The  most  important  measures  in  restoring  tho  quality  and  quantity  of  red 
globnles  are — -^rtt,  a  nutritions  alimentation,  into  which  meat  should  enter 
^^Ij  t  t^cond,  iron  as  a  special  remedy,  the  effect  of  which  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  often  remark- 
able ;  Utird,  other  tonics,  as  arsenic,  quinine,  strychnine,  and  stimulants  to 
render  the  digestive  functions  more  active ;  and^^rtA,  a  regimen  calculated 
te  increase  the  ene^  of  the  assimilative  functions,  oonsisting  in  ezennse  in 
the  open  air,  change  of  dimate,  recreation,  etc. 

HydrsBinia. 

By  hydrsemSa  is  understood  a  relative  or  an  absolute  increase  in  the  amount 
of  water  in  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  solid  ingredients.  It  is  the  dimi- 
nntion  in  the  amount  of  albumen  which  forms  the  chief  element  in  hydremia. 
Lees  emphasis  is  laid  in  this  connection  upon  the  loss  of  blood-corpuscles, 
althongh,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  anaemia  and  hydraemia  are  usually 
assodated.  The  salts  and  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  are  left  out  of  con- 
aderatioD.  Hydraemia  is  wseutially  hypalbuminosis,  relative  or  absolute. 
There  are  three  possible  forms  of  hydraemia :  in  the  Jirtty  the  amount  of 
water  is  normal,  but  the  solids  are  diminished ;  in  the  aerond,  the  solids  are 
normal  in  quantity,  but  the  amount  of  water  is  increased ;  in  the  third,  the 
iiBonnt  of  solids  is  diminished,  and  that  of  the  water  is  increased.  In  the 
third  form  the  highest  degree  of  hydraemia  is  reached.  The  various  causes 
of  antemia,  involving  loss  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood,  are  also 
eanses  of  hydrmmia.  The  most  extreme  hydraemia  is  that  produced  in  many 
eases  of  chronic  nephritis  or  Bright's  disease,  in  which  there  is  not  only  a 
eoDUnual  drain  of  albumen  from  the  blood,  but  the  excretion  of  water  by 
the  kidneys  is  lessened.  The  conditions  are  here  present  for  the  production 
of  the  third  form  of  hydraemia.  In  Bright's  disease  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  blood-serum  has  been  known  to  sink  from  1030  to  1013,  the  percentage 
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of  albutnea  from  8  to  4,  eorresponding  to  an  increaae  in  the  amount  of  water 
from  90  to  95  per  cent. 

Qeneral  oedema  has  long  been  conaidered  to  be  a  moat  characteristio  symp- 
tom of  hydrasmia.  The  abundant  ^roiia  tranaad&tions  in  variouB  parts  of 
the  b6dy  in  Bright's  disease  have  been  referred  directly  to  the  extreme 
hydraemia  of  this  disease.  It  was  natarally  supposed  that  the  less  concen- 
trated the  plasma,  the  more  readily  it  would  transude  through  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.  The  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Lichtheim,'  however,  have 
demonstrated  that  hydraemia,  even  when  present  in  a  degree  never  met  with 
in  man,  is  not  a  direct  cause  of  general  cedema,  but  that  this  oedema  follows 
only  when  the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  walls  is  impaired  and  they  are  thereby 
rendered  more  permeable.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  hydraamia  favors  this 
weakening  of  the  vessel-valla,  it  still  must  be  considered  an  important  indi- 
rect cause  of  dropsy. 

ADhydrsBmia. 

A  too  concentrated  state  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  an  absolute 
increase  in  ite  solid  constituents  is  not  a  recognized  pathological  condition. 
We  know  nothing  of  absolute  hypfraUivmiao»U  aa  a  morbid  state  the 
blood.  AnkydraemiOy  or  a  thickened  condition  of  the  blood  from  loss  of 
water,  is  familiar  to  us  in  man  only  as  a  change  resulting  from  excessive 
serous  discharges  from  the  intestine,  particularly  as  a  result  of  cholera.  In 
cholera  the  blood  may  become  so  concentrated  as  to  flow  with  difficulty  and 
to  present  an  almost  tarry  consistence.  As  there  is  an  effort  to  repair  the 
loss  of  water  by  absorption,  the  organs  and  tissues  become  shrunken  and  dry, 
the  secretions  are  diminished  or  checked,  the  circulation  is  slow,  the  blood- 
pressure  is  reduced,  and  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  or  imperceptible.  The 
appearance  of  the  salts  of  potassium  in  the  plasma  indicates  that  red  blood- 
corpuscles  are  destroyed.  If  .  reaction  ensue  after  the  choleraic  discharges 
oease,  the  blood  is  rapidly  restored  to  its  normal  percentage  of  water  oy 
the  absorption  of  fluids  taken  into  the  system. 

Hyperinosis;  Hypinosis. 

An  abnormal  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  constitutes 
hyperinosis;  an  abnormal  diminution  of  the  fibrin  is  called  hypinosis.  In 
former  times,  when  venesection  was  more  frequently  practised,  physicians 
paid  much  attention  to  the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  coagulates,  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  coagulum.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  many  fallacies  existed  in  the  former  methods  of  analysis,  and  that 
estimates  of  the  fibrin  do  not  have  the  diagnostic  value  formerly  attributed 
to  them.  The  statements  formerly  made  as  to  increase  or  diminution  of  fibrin 
in  the  blood  were  based  upon  the  amount  of  coagulum  formed  after  death  or 
in  blood  withdrawn  by  venesection,  or  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  coagula- 
tion occurred.  Fibrin,  however,  does  not  exist  preformed  in  the  blood.  The 
quantity  of  fibrin  which  coagulates  from  the  blood  is  believed  to  depend  leas 
upon  the  amount  of  fibrin-forming  substance  in  the  blood  than  upon  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  conditions  which  favor  or  impede  the  coagulation. 

Imperfect  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  hypinosis  in  the  old  sense,  has  been 
observed  in  some  acute  infectious  diseases,  in  acute  icterus,  in  death  from 
asphyxia,  and  in  death  from  certain  poisons,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Increase  of  fibrin,  or  hyperinosis,  occurs  in  inflam- 
mations, in  pneumonia,  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  in  erysipelas. 

1  VireMs  Arthit,  Bd.  69,  p.  106. 
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The  80-caIled  bujy  coat,  or  errata  inflammaioria,  ia  due  to  the  slow  coagula- 
tion of  the  fibrin,  so  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  time  to  sink  and  leave  the 
upper  layers  of  the  coagnlum  uncolored.  This  appearance  in  blood  removed 
by  TeoraecdoQ  is  not  charaoteriatic  of  inflammation  and  has  no  diagnostic 
Tilae. 

Leucocytosis. 

According  to  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Virchow,  a  temporary  increase 
hi  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blooa  is  caUed  huronftom  ;  a  perma- 
nent and  usually  much  greater  increase  constitutes  the  disease  called  leucocy- 
tiamia  or  leukmnia.  The  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  subject 
to  mud)  greater  variation,  within  normal  limits,  than  is  that  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. The  proportion  is  usually  estimated  as  1  white  to  350-500  red. 
Lencocytosis,  indicated  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cor- 
puscles, has  been  observed,  as  a  physiological  condition,  during  digestion  and 
ID  pregnancy.  Lencocytosis  is  present  in  iofiammationB  atteuded  with  pro- 
fuse suppuration.  It  is  also  observed  in  fevers.  A  relative,  and  sometimes  an 
ibeolute,  leucocytosis  is  oilen  present  in  aneemic  conditions,  as  already  men- 
tioDed.  The  increase  in  white  corpuscles  in  these  conditions  rarely  approaches 
in  degree  that  found  in  the  disease  leucooythasmia,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
white  to  red  may  be  as  1  to  10,  1  to  3,  and  even  in  one  case  3  white  were 
present  to  2  red.  In  leucocythsemia  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  anaemia.  This  disease  will  be 
eoaadered  in  Part  n.  of  woric,  in  the  section  toeating  of  diseases  of  the 
hmutopoietio  system. 

Alterations  in  the  Qaaes  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen. 
The  oxygen  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  unstable  combination  with  hsemoglobin 
ia  the  form  of  oxy  hsemoglobin.  There  may  be  also  a  small  amount  of  oxy- 
gen simply  dissolved  or  absorbed  in  the  plasma.  The  oxygen  may  be  easily 
driven  out  of  the  blood  by  certain  other  gases,  as  carbonic  oxide,  or  by  a 
Tscutt^.  Carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  only  in  combination  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  salts ;  none  is  held  in 
innple  solution  (P.  Bert).  Nitn^en  is  simply  absorbed.  Of  course,  the 
ttable  combinations  of  these  gases  in  the  Mood  do  not  here  enter  into  con- 
siderstion. 

Probably  the  only  influence  which  can  tnereow  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
die  blood  safficientiy  to  give  rise  to  morbid  symptoms  is  the  inhalation  of 
eompressed  air;  and  here  the  evil  eflects  are  due  less  to  the  increased  quan- 
tity than  to  the  increased  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood.'  Death  in 
oompressed  air  may  result  as  well  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
tB  firom  excess  of  oxygen.  The  effects  of  changes  in  the  barometric  pressure 
have  been  ably  studied  by  Paul  Bert,*  who  investigated  the  influence  of  com- 
pressed and  of  rarefied  air  upon  men  and  animals.  He  found  that  evil  effects 
>re  felt  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres ;  that  in  animals  convulsions 
appear  when  the  pressure  reaches  twenty  atmospheres ;  and  that  death 
rspidly  ensues  when  the  pressure  equals  twenty-five  atmospheres.  As  the 
lunnoglobin  in  normal  arterial  blood  is  nearly  or  quite  saturated  with  oxy- 

'G.  T.  Liebi^?  (^f5nrhene^  antl.  fnteliigm^l.,  No.  19.  1879)  explains  the  injurious 
i&BneDoe  of  compressed  air  hy  the  mechanical  hindrance  which  it  offers  to  expira- 
tion. 

^La  PramoH  baromitrique,  ftCj  Paris,  1878. 
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gen  (Herter),  it  is  mainly  the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  plasma  which  is  aug- 
mented by  inhaling  compressed  air.  According  to  Bert,  death  ensues  when 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  artenal  hlood  is  augmented  one-third. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  saperoxygenation  of  the  blood  the  oxidation 
of  the  tissues  is  diminished,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  the  excretion 
of  urea,  and  the  destruotion  of  sugar  in  tiie  blood  are  lessened,  and  as  a 
result  the  temperature  is  lowered. 

The  study  of  the  effects  of  high  atmospheric  pressure  upon  man  has 
acquired  especial  interest  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  com- 
pressed air  in  engineering  operations.  In  diving-bells,  in  mines  in  which 
compressed  air  is  used  to  keep  water  from  flowing  into  the  shafts,  in  the  cais- 
sons employed  in  the  sinking  of  piers,  men  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
compressed  air,  but  the  degree  of  compression  rarely  suffices  in  itself  to  pro- 
duce grave  symptoms.  Some  inconvenience  may  be  felt  from  pain  in  the 
ears  and  sometimes  in  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses.  There  is,  however, 
danger  in  passing  rapidly  from  highly -compressed  air  into  the  normal  atmo- 
sphere if  the  stay  in  the  former  have  been  long.  A  number  of  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  from  ignorance  or  negligence  in  this  respect.  Hoppe-Seyler, 
and  subsequently  Bert,  found  that  if  the  pressure  have  been  oonuderable  and 
it  be  too  rapidly  removed,  nitrogen  is  set  fVee  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of  gas- 
eous bubbles,  which,  oollecting  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  stop  the  circu- 
lation and  cause  sudden  death.  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  accord- 
ance with  Dalton's  law  for  the  absorption  of  gases  by  fluids,  and  consequently 
accumulates  in  the  blood  in  considerable  quantity  in  compressed  air.  There 
have  been  observed  occasionally  to  follow  the  removal  of  the  pressure  certain 
symptoms,  to  which  A.  U.  Smith'  has  given  the  name  of  the  caisson  disease, 
and  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  established.  The  most  frequent  and 
important  of  these  symptoms  are  pain  in  one  or  more  of  the  extremities,  and 
sometimes  in  the  trunk,  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  paralysis  more  or  less 
complete,  general  or  local,  most  frequently  confined  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  headache,  and  vertigo.  According  to  Smith,  the  duration  of  the  cus- 
son  disease  varies  from  three  or  four  hours  to  six  or  eight  days.  The  piral- 
ysis  may  disappear  within  twelve  hours  or  may  condnne  for  weeks.  Death 
occurs  only  in  cases  which  are  severe  from  the  first.  Smith  refers  the  symp- 
toms, at  least  in  severe  cases,  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It 
is,  however,  not  improbable  that  at  least  some  of  the  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  the  liberation  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen  in  moderate  amount  or  in  situations 
not  immediately  endangering  life.  Morphine,  atropine,  and  especially  ergot, 
were  found  useful  in  relieving  the  pain.  The  main  reliance,  when  the  symp- 
toms are  urgent,  and  especially  when  life  is  endangered  soon  after  removal 
of  the  pressure,  is  return  to  compressed  air.  Bert  has  proposed  the  inhala- 
tion of  oxygen  to  displace  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  blood  by  difl'nsion. 

Air  compressed  not  more  than  from  one  to  five  atmospheres  has  been 
employed  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  chiefly  in  certain  pulmonary  disorders. 
The  influence  of  moderately-compressed  air  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  pul- 
sations of  the  heart  and  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  by  compression 
of  the  intestinal  gases.  According  to  Bert,  the  maximum  of  oxidation  takes 
place  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres. 

A  condition  attributed  to  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  respiratory  acts  which  is  observed  to  follow  violent  and  full 
inspirations,  and  which  has  been  studied  chiefly  by  physiologists  on  animals, 
the  condition  being  induced  by  vigorous  artificial  respiration.  To  the  cessa- 
tion of  breathing  as  thus  produced  the  term  apncea  is  limited  by  some  Crer- 
man  writers ;  but  this  term,  as  usually  applied,  embraces  the  various  condi- 

*  The  E^teU    Bigk  AtmoijAerit  iVesnii-^  Broddyn,  1878. 
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tions  which  oocftsion  dyspnoea.  In  the  latter  comprehensive  sense,  inclusive 
of  serious  dtettirbances  of  hsematosis,  whether  accompanied  or  not  by  a  sense 
of  the  want  of  breath,  or  dyspnoea,  the  term  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

Dejtdntcy  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  of  much  greater  pathological  import- 
ance than  \X»  increase.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  be  greatly 
diminished,  there  follows  a  group  of  symptoms  to  which  the  names  svffbca- 
tioH,  ofph^a^  and  cyanosis  are  applied.  Canses  which  reduce  the  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  sufficiently  to  produce  suffocative  symptoms  are — 1, 
dimiDutioQ  in  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  die  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  from 
Isea^ing  in  rarefied  air  and  in  amall  closed  spaces ;  also  from  obstruction  or 
eompTBssion  of  the  air-passages,  as  in  croup ;  from  diseases  which  lessen  the 
reepiratory  surface  of  the  lungs  or  interfere  with  their  Ainction,  as  pneumo- 
nia, phthisis,  pnenmothorax,  asUima,  oedema ;  from  interference  with  the 
respiratory  centre,  as  in  certain  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system  and 
ia  narcotic  poisoning ;  2,  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  as  from 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  in  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart;  3, 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  heemoglobin  in  the  blood,  such  as  resnlts  from 
profuse  hemorrhages;  4,  displacement  of  oxygen  from  its  combination  with 
iuemogtobin  by  other  gases  which  enter  into  a  firmer  combination,  as  carbonic 
oxide,  from  which  many  intentional  and  accidental  cases  of  poisoning  have 
resulted  (nitric  oxide  also  displaces  the  oxygen,  but  being  irrespirable  need 
not  here  be  considered) ;  5,  rapid  reduction  of  oxybsemoglobin  by  gases 
which  seize  the  oxygen,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  probably  also 
pbosphuretted,  arseniuretted,  and  anUmoniuretted  hydrogen,  which  further 
decompose  the  blood.  Mention  here  should  also  be  made  of  the  asphyxia 
of  new-bom  children  (asphyxia  neonatorum),  which  is  due  to  separation  of 
the  placenta  or  to  closure  of  the  umbilical  vessels  before  birth.  After  death 
from  rapidly-produced  suffocation  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  usually, 
alAough  not  always,  fluid  or  imperfectly  coagulated ;  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  are,  as  a  rule,  distended  with  blood,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  is  congested ;  and  ecchymoses  are  frequently  present 
beneath  the  pleura  and  pericardium.  In  consequence  of  the  fluid  condition 
of  the  blood  there  is  hypostatic  congestion  of  most  organs,  and  unusually 
marked  livid  spots  (Uvorrs  morh's)  on  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  blood  just  before  death  shows  the 
oxygen  to  be  nearly  or  entirely  absent  and  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  more  or 
less  increased  in  amount.  After  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide,  the  blood  is 
bright  red  instead  of  dark,  unless  this  gas  has  been  partly  or  wholly  con- 
vened into  carbonic  acid. 

The  symptoms  of  suffocation  are,  at  first,  dyspnoea,  as  indicated  by  increase 
in  the  rapidity  or  in  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  movements,  or  in  both ; 
oonvnlsions,  whioh  are  usually  absent  when  the  suffocation  is  not  rapidly 
induced,  and  which  even  in  rapid  suffocation  may  fail,  as  in  drowning ;  low- 
ering of  the  temperature;  elevation  of  the  hlood-pressure ;  at  first  slowing 
of  the  pulse  from  irritation  of  the  vagi,  then  increased  rapidity  from  paral- 
ysis ;  dilatation  of  the  pupils ;  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  (exophthalmos),  and 
a  dark  blue,  so-called  cyanotic  hue  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  At  a  late 
stage  these  symptoms  may  become  considerably  modified.  This  is  the 
asphyctic  stage  proper.  In  it  the  color  becomes  less  dark,  the  dyspnoea  is 
lessened  or  disappears,  the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  reflex  excitability  is 
lessened,  and  finally  uneonsoionsness,  ansesthcsia,  and  death  follow.  Sugar 
nay  appear  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  suffocation.  The  symptoms  which  have 
been  enumerated  are  modified  in  individual  cases,  especially  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  ia  lessened  in  amount.  Dyspnoea,  with 
more  or  less  marked  suffocative  symptoms,  is  an  important  element  in  many 
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diseases  which  will  he  considered  in  Part  II.  of  this  work.  There  has  heen 
much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  symptoms  of  suffocation,  particularly  dysp- 
noea, are  due  to  the  loss  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  or  to  the  excess  of  carbonio 
acid.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  in  rapid  suffocation  the  dyspn<»a  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  diminished  quantity  of  oxygen.  It  is  possible  to  produce  all 
of  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia  in  animals  by  lessening  the  amount  of  oxygen 
without  increasing  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  (Pfljiger),  and 
although  a  large  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  also  causes  dysp- 
nosa,  the  amount  of  this  gas  found  in  the  blood  in  most  cases  of  asphyxia  is 
not  sufficient  to  explain  the  symptoms.  The  treatment  consists  in  removal 
of  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  in  efforts  to  increase  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
the  blood.  This  increase  is  best  effected  by  the  employment  of  artificial 
raspiration  and  by  inhalation  of  oxygen.  In  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide 
the  transfusion  of  blood  has  proved  successfbl.  Special  tberapeatical  indica- 
tions will  be  considered  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

Although,  as  has  been  mentioned,  in  most  cases  of  suffocation  there  is  an 
excessive  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  this  excess  does  not  usnally 
suffice  to  produce  dyspnoea.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  produce  this  symptom 
by  inhaling  air  containing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  even  if  there  be 
no  diminution  of  oxygen.  The  asphyxia  is  developed  more  slowly  than  when 
resulting  from  lack  of  oxygen.  The  experiments  of  Raoult'  have  shown  that 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  inspired  air  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  produced  in  the  body,  and  especially  the  amount  of  the  oxygen 
eonsumed.  The  experiments  of  Friedl^inder  and  Herter'  upon  animals  demon- 
strate that  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  normal,  inhalation  of  air  containing 
an  excess,  but  less  than  20  per  cent.,  of  carbonio  acid  produces  symptoms  of 
irritation,  such  as  increased  frequency  of  respiration  and  increased  blood- 
pressure,  but  no  really  poisonous  effects ;  but  if  the  amount  of  carbonio  acid 
be  increased  to  about  30  per  cent.,  symptoms  of  depression  follow,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  slower  and  weaker,  the  blood-pressure  sinks,  voluntary  and  reflex 
movements  are  weakened  and  finally  abolished,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the 
animal  dies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  If  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
be  increased  to  the  maximum,  the  symptoms  of  depression  follow  very  rap- 
idly, and  death  occurs  frequently  within  half  an  hour.  According  to  Bert, 
symptoms  of  carbonic-acid  poisoning  do  not  appear  until  all  of  the  alkali  ia 
the  blood  has  been  saturated  with  carbonio  acid  and  the  gas  begins  to  be  dift- 
solved  in  the  plaaoia. 

Ohanges  in  the  Albumen,  Fat,  and  Inorganic  Salte  of 

the  Blood. 

These  ohanges  can  be  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  Enough  has  already 
been  said  in  connection  witii  hydnemia  and  anhydraemia  concerning  altera- 
dons  in  the  quantity  of  albumen.  Fat  is  probably  always  present  in  the 
blood-plasma  in  health.  Its  average  amount  is  estimated  at  2  to  3  parts  per 
1000,  but  the  quantity  varies  considerably  within  normal  limits.  The  amount 
of  fat  in  the  blood  is  increased  during  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances,  when 
the  blood  may  acquire  a  milky  or  chylous  appearance  from  the  molecules  of 
fat.  In  diabetes  the  blood  often  has  a  slightly  milky  appearance  from  an 
increased  amount  of  fat.  This  condition  of  the  blood  ia  called  lipttmuL,  It 
is  said  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  phthisis,  and  in  chronic  alcohol- 
ismuB  there  is  increased  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood.  This  chylous  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  entrance  of 

*  Compta  rendtu.  t  82,  p.  1 101 . 

^ZeUadar./.  Pl^siol.  Chaue,  Bd.  2,  p.  99, 1878. 
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oD-drqw  iDto  the  blood  after  fnetnreB  and  in  certain  morbid  oonditioDS.  This 
fattj  mboUsm  has  already  been  described.  (See  Emhoium  and  Tkromhotvt.') 
We  are  not  able  to  assign  any  pathological  importance  to  a  chylous  condition 
of  the  blood.' 

Although  the  inorganic  salts  are  present  only  in  small  amount  in  the  blood 
(8  parts  to  1000,  of  which  about  one-half  is  chloride  of  sodium),  they 
ondoubtedly  have  an  important  part  in  the  vital  processes.  The  efi'ects  of 
their  with^wal  from  the  food  are  described  in  works  on  physiology  and 
can  hardly  claim  pathological  importance.  Some  writers  have  attributed  the 
Bymptoms  of  scorbutus  to  a  deficiency  of  alkaline  carbonates  or  to  a  lack  of 
potash  salts  in  the  blood,  but  we  possess  no  very  satisfactory  chemical  analy- 
Rsof  the  blood  of  scorbutic  individuals.  There  seems  to  be  no  diminution 
in  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  in  pneumonia  and  in  the  fevers,  notwithstand- 
ing sometimes  an  entire  absence  of  chlorides  in  the  urine  in  these  afiections. 
The  diseases  rachitis  and  osteomalacia  are  supposed  by  many  to  depend  upon 
n  insuffident  amount  of  the  salts  of  lime  in  the  blood.  According  to 
C.  Schmidt,  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  qnantity  of  albumen  and 
that  of  salts  in  the  blood,  diminution  in  the  ^bumen  being  attended  by 
increase  in  the  salts. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
GENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BLOOD  (Concluded). 

Gljnohcmia— Acetowmia— Ursemia— Ammonismi&— Urictemia  or  Lithnmian-CholBmla 
— Cholestenemia— Melaiiemia— Septicamia— FTsmia. 

Olycohsemia. 

GLYC0H.^1MIA  signifies  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  A  small 
amount  of  grape-«ugar  exists  normally  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  This 
Bormal  amount  is  estimated  at  from  1  to  2i  parts  per  1000.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  is  about  the  same  in  venous  and  in  arterial  blood,  and  does  not  seem 
to  be  essentially  influenced  by  the  diet,  beyond  the  fact  that  sngar  is  absorbed 
&om  the  intestine  by  the  portal  vein. 

If  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  exceed  a  certain  amount  ^21-3  parts 
per  1000,  according  to  Bernard),  sugar  appears  in  the  urine,  constituting  the 
condition  called  glj/coturta.  Many  physiologists  indeed  believe  that  a  trace 
of  sngar  is  present  in  the  normal  urine,  the  quantity  being  so  small  as  to  be 
anreoognisable  by  the  ordinary  tests.  Glycosuria  may  be  a  temporary  con- 
dition in  healUi  and  in  disease,  or  it  may  be  long  continued.  Prolonged  gly- 
cosuria is  attended  by  a  group  of  cbaracteristic  symptoms,  and  is  caUed  ^td- 
hetet  wi^hUf  a  disease  which  will  be  considered  in  Part  II.  of  this  work. 
Certain  considerations  pertaining  to  the  pathogeny  of  glycohsemia  aa  a 
morbid  state  find  their  place  appropriately  under  the  general  pathology  of 
the  blood.  The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  individuals  may 
he  9  parts  to  1000  of  serum  (Hoppe-Seyler).    There  has  been  found  in 

,  *  Sanders  and  Hamilton  (Edvn.  Med.  Jownwl^  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  1879),  however,  ccnuider 
litKmia  ai^  the  multiag  axbj  embcdi  as  the  cause  of  the  dysimoea  and  other  Bymptoms 
Of  diabetic  ooma. 
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diabetea  increased  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body, 
as  indicated  by  an  excess  in  the  excretion  of  urea  out  of  proporUon  even  to 
the  large  amount  of  ingesta.  Quincke  found  an  increased  amount  of  iron  in 
various  organs  of  the  body,  indicating  increased  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  In  the  milder  cases  of  diabetes  the  sugar  may  be  made  to  disap- 
pear from  the  urine  by  withholding  saccharine  and  amylaceous  articles  of 
food ;  in  the  more  severe  cases  the  sugar  remains,  although  in  diminished 
amount,  during  a  diet  of  strictly  animal  food.  Permanent  glycosuria  may  ap- 
pear as  a  symptom  of  certain  affections  of  the  central  nervous  system,  particu- 
larly tumors  and  hemorrhages  involving  the  medulla  oblongata.  With  this  occa- 
sional exception  there  are  found  in  diabetes  uiellitus  no  pathological  changes  to 
whiofa  the  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  can  be  referred  with  any  certainty. 

There  are  many  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  diabetes  mellitus,  but  nona 
has  yet  obtained  general  acceptance.  Most  of  these  theories  are  little  more 
than  oonjectures  based  chiefly  on  physiological  experiments,  the  results  of 
many  of  which  are  still  in  controversy,  or,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
neither  admit  of  interpretation  nor  shed  much  light  upon  diabetes  as  it 
occurs  in  man.  A  temporary  glycosuria  can  be  produced  in  animals  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  of  which  the  longest  known  and  most  celebrated  is 
puncture  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  pigdre  of  Bernard.  This 
is  thought  to  cause  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver, 
and  to  hasten  thereby  the  circulation  through  the  organ.  Among  other 
methods  of  producing  glycosuria  experimentally,  may  be  mentioned  injuries 
of  various  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord,  destruction  of  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  or  division  of  sympathetic  nerves  in  different  situations,  irrita- 
tion of  the  depressor  nerve,  poisoning  with  curare,  carbonic  oxide,  and  most 
narcotics,  injection  of  large  quantities  of  solutions  of  common  salt  into  the 
blood,  and,  in  cats,  simple  fixation  and  tracheotomy. 

There  are  two  posubilities  as  to  the  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 
One  is  that  there  is  increased  access  of  sugar  to  the  blood ;  the  other,  that 
there  is  diminished  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  system.  An  increased 
amount  of  sugar  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  different  sources-^from 
the  liver,  from  the  intestine,  from  the  muscles,  or  from  the  tissues  in  general. 
The  theory  of  the  hepatogenous  origin  of  diabetes  metlitus  is  the  one  which 
has  been  most  widely  accepted  since  the  researches  of  Bernard  upon  the  gly- 
cogenic function  of  the  liver.  There  are  two  modifications  of  the  theory 
that  in  diabetes  an  increased  quantity  of  sugar  passes  from  the  liver  into  the 
blood.  In  order  to  understand  these  two  forms  of  the  hepatogenous  theory, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  that  it  is  thought  not  only  that  glycogen  is  formed 
out  of  sugar,  but  that  it  is  also  converted  into  sugar.  According  to  one  view, 
in  diabetes  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  abnormally  great.  This 
may  be  due  to  increased  formation  of  glycogen  or  of  sugar-ferment,  or  it 
may  he  the  result  of  too  rapid  passage  of  glycogen  from  the  hepatic  cells 
into  the  blood,  where  it  is  converted  into  sugar.  Pavy  supposes  that  the 
liver  produces  sugar  in  diabetes,  bat  not  in  health.  Another  form  of  the 
hepatogenous  theory  is  that  the  sugar  which  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the 
portal  vein,  whether  in  normal  or  in  abnormal  quantity,  is  not  converted 
into  glycogen,  but  passes  unchanged  through  the  liver  into  the  hepatic  vein. 
According  to  the  former  view,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  sugar-forming  func- 
tion of  the  liver ;  according  to  the  latter,  its  glycogen-forming  function  is 
interfered  with.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  each  view  hold  that  the  primary 
change  is  increased  rapidity  of  the  portal  circulation  in  the  liver.  This 
assumption  is  based  upon  experiments  intended  to  show  that  temporary 
glycosuria  is  produced  in  animals  by  paralytic  distension  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  liver.    The  theory  that  diabetes  depends  upon  an  increased  pro- 
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ductioD  of  sngar  in  the  liver  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the  formation  of 
sugar  from  glycogen  is  a  normal  function  of  the  liver.  This  theory  has  been 
(opposed  by  investigations  which  have  resulted  in  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
a  sugar-forming  funotton  in  the  liver.* 

In  favor  of  the  theory  that  diabetes  mellitus  \a  due  to  the  non-conversion 
of  sogar  into  glycogen  in  the  liver,  the  following  experiments  have  been 
iddawd:  If  sugar  be  injected  into  the  jugular  or  the  crural  vein  of  an 
iDimal,  it  soon  appears  in  the  urine,  whereas  a  larger  amount  may  be 
injected  into  the  mesenteric  vein  without  causing  glycosuria.  Cases  are 
lifted  in  which  the  ingestion  of  sugar  or  of  amylaceous  substances  has 
induced  glycosuria  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a  disease  in  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  is  destroyed  and  the  portal  circulation  is 
obstructed.  Bernard  produced  glycosuria  by  feeding  with  sugar  and  amyla- 
ceous substances  animals  in  which  the  portal  vein  was  closed.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  shown  that  puncture  of  the  fourth  ventricle  does  not  cause 
glycosuria  if  the  animal  haR  been  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  phosphorus,  sub- 
stances which  induce  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver. 

The  theory  of  Huppert  is  perhaps  the  best  presentation  of  the  view  that 
diabetes  mellitus  depends  npon  diminished  oxidation  of  the  sugar.  The 
researches  of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoit  regarding  the  nutritive  changes  in  a  dia- 
betic patient  led  them  to  advocate  this  theory.  According  to  these  invesd- 
gitota,  diabetes  mellitus  is  due  to  a  general  disturbance  of  natrition,  in 
eonsequence  of  which  the  albnminous  constituents  of  the  body  unde^ 
abnormally  rapid  metamorphosis.  Proof  of  this  they  find  in  the  amount  of 
urea  excreted,  which  exceeds  that  produced  from  the  ingesta.  Hence  diabetic 
individuals  rapidly  emaciate.  Sugar,  like  urea,  they  consider  to  be  a  normal 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances.  In  health  this  sugar 
vi  rapidly  oxidized.  In  diabetes  it  is  claimed  that  less  oxygen  is  absorbed 
than  normal,  notwithstanding  the  increased  amount  of  oxidizable  substances 
in  the  blood.  This  diminution  in  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  attributed  to 
destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  to  their  abnormal  constitution  in  conse- 
quence of  their  participation  in  the  general  malnutrition  of  the  body.  Inas- 
much as  the  sugar  produced  in  increased  amount  by  metamorphosis  of  atbn- 
men  does  not  find  the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen  for  its  combustion,  it  accumu- 
lates in  the  blood  and  causes  abnormal  gtycohsemia.  The  observations  of 
Quincke  are  not  in  harmony  with  Pettenkofer  and  Voit's  explanation  of  the 
diminished  abeorpUon  of  oxygen.  Quincke  found  not.  only  no  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  hsemogtobin  in  the  blood  in  diabetes,  but  in  one  case  even  an 
actual  increase.  The  diminished  consumption  of  the  sugar  in  diabetes  has 
been  attributed  also  to  a  reduction  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  to  the 
absence  of  some  ferment  which  is  supposed  under  normal  conditions  to  disin- 
tegrate the  sugar. 

Dickinson'  believes  that  diabetes  mellitus  is  always  the  result  of  changes 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  he  con- 
siders to  be  dilatation  of  the  arteries  and  of  the  perivascular  spaces,  and 
minute  hemoVrhages  with  disintegration  of  nerve-elements.  Changes  similar 
to  those  described  by  Dickinson,  however,  have  been  found  in  other  diseases, 
and  are  not  constant  in  diabetes.  While  it  is  true,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  marked  changes  have  been  found  in 
the  brain,  especially  in  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  for  believing  that  all  cases  of  diabetes  are  of  nervous  origin. 

'  Abeles,  (Etfr.  med.  Jahrb.,  1875,  p.  269;  Von  Mering,  Arch.  /.  AwU.  u.  Phya^  1877, 
p.  379;  Bleiie,  ibid^  1879,  p.  59. 
>  Vinhouft  Afthw,  Bd.  54,  p.  542. 

'  Jfi«i  Timet  and  Goa,  March  9,  1870,  and  TVeatiae  on  Diab^  1876. 
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It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  describe  other  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  or  to  attempt  to  criticise  further  those  which  have  been  cited.  They 
all  rest  npon  too  uncertain  a  foundation.  Until  we  have  more  positive  know- 
ledge as  to  the  source  of  sugar  in  the  healthy  organism,  and  as  to  its  meta- 
morphoses, we  cannot  hope  for  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  abnormal 
accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  iu  diabetes  mellitus. 

The  transient  appearance  of  a  small  quantity  of  Bugar  in  the  urine  in  vari- 
ous diseases  has  no  more  pathological  importance  than  the  ocoasioual  appear* 
ance  of  a  trace  of  albumen. 

Acetonsemia. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  acetonaemia  by  the  recognition,  in  the  urine 
and  in  the  expired  air  of  diabetic  patients,  of  some  substance  which  imparts 
an  aromatic,  fruity,  chloroform-like  odor  resembling  that  of  acetone.  Ace- 
tone, or  some  substance  yielding  acetone,  was  proven  to  be  frequently  present 
in  the  urine  in  cases  of  diabetic  coma.  The  theory  of  poisoning  of  the  blood 
by  acetone  was  constructed  to  explain  these  cases  of  coma.  In  many  of  tho 
oases  there  was  found  in  the  urine  a  substance  which  imparted  to  it  a  bur- 
gundy-red color  upon  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (Gerhardt's 
reaction).  This  reaction  was  considered  proof  of  the  presence  of  acetone  or 
of  an  acetone-yielding  substance. 

There  is  no  proof  that  acetouiemia  is  a  condition  of  any  patholo^cal  import- 
ance. The  usual  tests  for  the  recognidon  of  acetone  in  uie  urine  are  not  very 
satisfactory.  As  to  the  occurrence  of  acetone  in  the  urine,  however,  in  a 
variety  of  conditions,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  even  claimed  by  Von 
Jaksch  that  acetone  is  a  normal  product  of  tissue-mctamorphosis,  and  that  a 
minute  quantity  is  constantly  present  in  the  urine.  Pathological  acetonuria 
he  finds  in  fevers,  diabetes,  cancer,  and  various  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  The  substance  which  responds  to  the  ferric-chloride  test  is  not  acetone, 
but  it  is  probably  diacetic  acid. 

There  is  no  proof  that  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  or  ethyl-diacetate  possesses 
toxic  properties  in  the  human  organism.  The  coma  and  other  disturbances 
attributed  to  them  may  occur  without  their  presence,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
acetonuria  and  diaceturia  may  exist  without  any  characterisUc  symptoms. 

Urasmia. 

By  uraemia  is  understood  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  exorementitious 
substances  of  the  urine.  The  terra  is  usually  applied  to  a  group  of  symp- 
toms which  appear  when  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  interrupted  or  much 
impaired.  The  most  important  of  the  uriemic  symptoms  are  coma  and  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  preceded  often  by  headache,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 
The  convulsions  usually  precede  the  coma,  but  either  may  appear  alone. 
Amaurosis,  dyspncea,  and  maniacal  delirium  are  also  to  be  included  among 
the  occasional  manifestations  of  urasmia.  In  the  majority  of  cases  uraemia 
is  the  result  of  some  form  of  acute  or  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  (Bright's  disease).  It  may  attend  any  disease  in  which  the  excretion 
of  urine  is  more  or  less  completely  suspended,  as  double  hydronephrosis, 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  cystitis,  etc.  In  uraomia,  as  a  rule,  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  especially  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted,  are  diminished,  the  urine 
is  albuminous  and  contains  casts,  and  dropsy  is  present  or  it  has  preceded  the 
attack.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
urine  and  the  presence  of  dropsy.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
one  case  uraemia  appears,  and  in  another  it  fails,  although  the  conditions  are 
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ippareDtly  the  same  in  both.  Xotwithstandiog  muoh  research,  no  thoroughly 
Mtisfaetory  explanation  of  the  uremic  phenomena  has  yet  been  reached. 

The  oldest  and  still  most  prevalent  theory  is  that  nraemia  is  due  to  the 
accumulatioD  of  urea  in  the  blood.  The  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  this  view  are  that  urea,  introduced  into  the  blood  of  animals, 
produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  ursemia  in  man,  and  that  in  ursemia 
orea  is  in  excess  in  the  blood.  In  opposition  to  this  view,  however,  the 
majority  of  experimenters  agree  that  the  injection  even  of  large  quantities  of 
urea  into  the  blood  of  healthy  animals  is  harmless.^  Urea  may  be  fed  freely 
to  dogs  without  injurious  effects  if  the  animals  be  allowed  to  drink  water. 
Inasmuch  as  urea  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  healthy  kidneys,  these  experiments 
do  not  prove  that  urea  is  innocuous  wheo  its  excretion  from  the  body  is 
ebecked-  In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  area  under  conditions  in  wbich 
it  annot  so  readily  be  eliminated,  it  has  been  injected  into  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals whose  kidneys  have  been  removed.  Uriemio  symptoms  develop  in 
nephrotomixed  animals  which  snrriTe  the  operation,  in  every  case  sooner  or 
later.  That  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms  is  hastened  by  the  injection 
of  urea  has  not  been  established.  Voit  found  that  symptoms  resembling 
those  of  ursemia  are  produced  if  the  rapid  elimination  of  urea  fed  to  dogs  he 
prevented  by  withholding  water.  The  same  effects  were  observed  after  feed- 
ing in  the  same  way  some  oiher  substances,  such  as  benzoate  of  soda.  Voit, 
therefore,  does  not  attribute  specific  poisonous  properties  to  urea,  but  thinks 
that  nrsemic  symptoms  appear  when  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  a  variety 
of  sabaUnces,  including  urea,  uric  acid,  potash  salts,  creatinio,  and  extractive 
matters,  becomes  so  great  that  the  products  of  tissue-metamorphosis  cannot 
be  carr^  off.  These  waste  products  collect  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  in  the 
^ues,  and  here  check  that  interchange  between  the  tissue-elements  and  the 
nauitive  fluids  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  cell-function. 
The  results  hitherto  obtained  by  experimentation  with  urea  cannot  serve 
u  a  basis  of  support  for  the  doctrine  that  urea  is  the  sole  poisonous  agent 
ID  anemia. 

The  blood  of  ursemic  individuals  has  been  analyzed  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  injurious  ingredients.  The  blood  of  animals  in  which  the  kidneys 
have  been  extirpated  or  the  ureters  tied  has  been  found  to  contain  urea  in  ten- 
fold its  normal  amount  if  the  animals  survive  the  operation  from  two  to  four 
days.  These  experiments  show  that  urea  is  not  formed  exclusively  in  the 
Iddneys,  but  that  it  is  produced  elsewhere  and  conveyed  to  these  organs  by 
the  blood.  Normal  blood  contains  0.01  to  0.08  per  cent,  of  urea.  The  quan- 
tity of  urea  has  been  found  much  increased  in  the  blood  of  nnemio  patients. 
Bartels  mentions  a  case  in  which  0.8  per  cent,  of  urea  was  found.  Hoppe- 
Seyler  found  0.127  per  cent.  These  amounts  are  larger  than  have  usually  be«i 
found  in  nrmmia.  But  other  excrementitious  substances  as  well  as  urea  are 
present  in  excess.  A  notable  increase  of  extractive  matters  (0.86  per  cent., 
Hoppe-Seyler)  has  been  found,  the  importance  of  vhieh  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated because  they  have  hitherto  defied  chemical  analysis.  There  is  one 
fictor  which  disturbs  the  certainty  with  which  urea  accumulates  in  the  blood 
when  the  function  of  the  kidneys  is  suspended — namely,  the  vicarious  eiimina- 
tj/ita  of  urea  by  other  oi^ans.  Urea  may  be  excreted  vicariously  by  the 
stomach,  intestine,  and  skin.    It  has  also  been  found  in  larger  percentage  in 

'Feltz  and  Ritter  fonnd  that  when  urea  in  large  doses  produced  convulsions  it  was 
alwavs  contaminated  with  ammonium  salts.  It  never  produced  oonvoluons  when  pure 
iOnipl.  rrw/iM,  t  86,  No.  15,  18781. 

Pirard  recentlr  finds,  in  op]^ition  to  most  nbservers,  that  the  rapid  injection  of 
onrentrated  solutions  of  urea  into  the  ju^iilar  vein  of  dogs  produces  iirsemir  pymptoms 
with  ratal  terminal' on.  He  doeti  not  attribute  the  symptoms  to  the  direct  -vrtinn  of  the 
BRa,  bat  to  BUBpeneion  of  the  renal  excretion  [Om.  vUd.  de  I^-U,  1879,  Ko.  5). 
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dropsical  effusions  than  in  the  blood.  Id  the  stomach  and  intestine  urea  is 
readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Urea  has  repeatedly  beeo 
observed  in  uraemia  as  a  crystalline  deposit  upon  the  skin.  The  bile  has  also 
been  found  to  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  urea. 

While  urea  has  been  found  in  excess  in  ursemic  blood,  there  have  been  also 
cases  of  araamia  io  which  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  has  been  slightly, 
if  at  all,  increased.  Id  one  case  Jacohsen'  found  the  quantity  of  urea  too 
small  to  admit  of  quantitative  estimation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lar^  quan- 
tity of  urea  has  been  found  in  the  blood  without  the  coincidence  of  uraemio 
symptoms.  Unless  in  these  analyses  there  has  been  some  error,  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  there  are  cases  of  urssmia  in  which  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to 
the  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

A  theory  of  ureemia  elaborated  by  Frerichs  with  great  skill,  which  obtained 
at  one  time  considerable  credence,  is  now  generally  discredited,  at  least  as 
regards  its  applicability  to  most  cases.  This  theory  is  that  uraemic  symptoms 
are  due  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  carboDat«  of  ammonia  produced  by 
decomposition  from  the  urea.  There  is  no  evidence  for  Frericbs'a  assumption 
that  urea  is  decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  blood.  This  decom- 
position, however,  takes  place  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  having  been  recognized  ofton  in  the  vomit  of  unemic  patients. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood 
from  the  intestine,  and  that  in  certain  cases,  which  are  rarer  than  was  once 
supposed,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  breath.  It  is  true  that  the  injectioa  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  blood  of  animals  produces  more  marked  symp- 
toms than  does  the  introduction  of  urea.  The  most  constant  of  these  symp- 
toms are  convulsions,  followed  often  by  coma,  with  infrequency  of  the  pulse 
and  respiration.  But  while  carbonate  of  ammonia  always  produces  one  and 
the  same  group  of  symptoms,  mainly  those  of  irritation,  on  the  other  hand  the 
manifestations  of  uraemia  are  various,  and  only  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
are  they  analogous  to  those  produced  by  the  ammonia  salt.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  has  been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the  blood  in  uraemia,  but  it 
has  also  been  found  to  be  absent  in  many  gsJH. 

Traube  referred  the  uraemic  phenomena  to  cerebral  oedema  and  consequent 
cerebral  anaemia.  The  oedema  he  attributed  to  hydrsemia  and  high  arterial 
pressure — conditions  which  are  often,  but  not  invariably,  present  in  uraemia. 
(Edema  and  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  found  when  no  uraemic  symptoms  have 
been  manifested  during  life,  and  they  are  by  no  means  constantly  present 
after  death  6'om  nrsemia.  (Edema  of  the  brain  may  often  be  regarded  with 
more  propriety  as  the  result  rather  than  as  the  cause  of  convulsions. 

It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  ureemia  is  not  always  produced  in  the  same 
way,  but  that  in  different  cases  the  causes  are  different.  Bartels  was  an  emi- 
nent advocate  of  this  eclectic  view.  Jaccoud  attempts  even  to  diagnosticate 
between  uraemia  due  to  toxaemia  and  that  due  to  oedema  of  the  brain.  But 
no  essential  differences  have  been  detect«d,  as  regards  symptoms,  between 
cases  of  uraemia  in  which  the  blood  was  loaded  with  nrea  and  those  in  wbich 
no  excess  could  be  determined ;  between  those  in  which  carbonate  of  ammonia 
was  found  in  the  blood  and  those  in  wbich  it  was  absent;  or  between  cases 
accompanied  with  hydraemia  and  those  without  this  pathological  condition. 

It  is  only  established  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  uraemia  that  this  condi- 
tion is  the  result  of  an  abatement  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  and  that  this 
abatement  is  followed  by  an  accumulation  of  excrementitions  substances  in 
the  body.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  and  tissues 
of  waste  products  should  not  have  an  injurious  effect.  Perhaps  the  following 
ezplauation  of  the  nrsemio  phenomena  is  most  in  harmony  with  clinical  and 

*  Ziemttev^n  CydopCBdia  of  the  Practice  cf  MedietM,  Eng.  trans.,  voL  xr.  p  ISO. 
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aperimental  observations :  The  ursBmio  symptoms  are  the  resalt  of  the  reten- 
tioD  in  Uie  systMU  of  excrementitious  materials.  It  is  the  entira  mass  of  waste 
prodnets,  and  not  any  single  element,  which  is  the  source  of  trouble.  The 
satnre  of  these  waste  materials  is  very  imperfectly  known.  They  probably 
eonust  mainly  of  nitrogenous  substances  in  different  conditions  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  which  urea  is  the  final  stage.  The  non-elimination  of  the  excre- 
tory prodncta  causes  an  incomplete  metamorphosis  of  the  waste  nitrogenous 
elements.  These  are  retained,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  finally  in  the  tissues. 
Tbe  nutritive  processes  are  thereby  disturbed.  As  the  urtemic  symptoms  are 
ehiefiy  of  nervous  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  especially  the  disturb- 
ance of  natrition  of  tbe  narrous  system. 

Ammoniasmia. 

The  occasional  absorption  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  produced  from  urea 
eiereted  by  the  intestine  has  been  mendoned  already.  Whether  the  amount 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  thus  gains  access  to  the  blood  ever  suffices  to 
prodace  poisonous  symptoms  is  uncertain.  There  is,  at  least,  not  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  ibat  unemia  is,  in  reality,  ammonisemia.  Ad  ammoniacal 
state  of  tbe  blood  lias  also  been  referred  to  the  absorption  of  carbonate  of 
immonia  formed  in  decomposed  urine  in  cases  of  retention  of  urine  and  of 
cystitis,  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  pyelitis,  etc.  Musculus  succeeded  in  isolating  from  the  urine,  in  a 
cart  of  cystitis,  a  ferment  capable  in  a  short  time  of  transforming  urea  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Pasteur  and  Joubert  found  this  ferment  only  when 
btcteria  were  present,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  produced  by  these  organisms. 
Leabe  and  Oraser  have  isolated  no  less  than  five  different  forms  of  bacteria, 
some  from  ammoniacal  urine  and  others  from  tbe  air,  which  are  capable  of 
tisnsforming  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  organisms  which  cause 
■nunmiiacal  decomposition  of  the  urine  gain  access  to  the  urine  from  outside 
of  the  body,  chiefly  by  catheterisation.  Some  writers  have  considered  ammoni- 
nnia  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  often  observed  in  the  late  stages  of  cystitis 
snd  of  pyelitis.  These  symptoms  are  irregular  chills,  fever,  dryness  of  the 
BQCous  membranes  exposed  to  the  air,  vomiting,  diarrhcea.  delirium,  somno- 
lence, and  coma.  Ammoniacal  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin  are 
sometimes  observed.  As  suggested  by  Roseostcin,'  these  symptoms  are  rather 
those  of  septic  infection  than  of  ammoniaemia.  They  do  not  at  all  resemble 
the  symptoms  induced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
ConvulsioDs  are  among  the  most  constant  and  prominent  effects  of  poisoning 
with  earbonate  of  ammonia,  bat  they  are  absent  in  this  so-called  ammonisemia. 

TJriceBmia— Lithsemia. 

Uric  acid  ezista  in  minute  quantity  in  the  blood  in  health.  Its  abnormal 
■cenmulation  constitutes  the  condition  to  which,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
(1866),  was  applied  the  name  uricnmia.  Subsequently  the  name 
litbaemia  was  applied  to  it  by  Murchison.  Oarrod  has  shown  that  an  ahoor- 
ually  large  quantity  of  uric  aeid  is  present  in  the  blood  in  gout.*  Tt  may 
slm  exist  in  increased  amount  in  chronic  lead-poisoning,  leucocytheemia,  and 
some  other  conditions.  The  exact  form  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in  the  blood 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  the  neutral  urate  of  soda.  The  acid  urate 
ef  sods  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  neutral  salt.  The  accumulation  of  uric 
uid  in  the  blood  is  a  constant  attendant  of  gout,  and  is  regarded  by  Oarrod 

'  "Uefaer  Amnumiionia,"  Deuitdke  ZeUmshr.J.  Prac.  Med^  No.  20. 1874. 

*  Garrod,  On  the  Natwrt  and  TreatmaU  ijf  Qoul  and  Bkaanatte  QmUj  London,  1S59. 
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as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  gouty  ajmptoms.  The  most  characteristio  of 
these  symptoms  is  the  deposition,  in  various  situations,  of  concretions  of  urates, 
accompaoied  often  by  inflammatory  processes.  The  gouty  concretions — or 
tophi,  as  they  are  called — oonsist  of  urate  of  soda,  probably  as  an  acid  salt, 
combined  oflt«n  with  urate  of  magnesia  and  of  lime,  and  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  time.  These  deposits  are  found  in  and  about  the  joints,  especially 
the  small  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  in  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna  of  the  ear, 
in  the  pyramidal  portion  of  the  kidney,  in  tendon,  in  the  skin,  nerves,  veseel- 
ffalls,  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  spongy  substance  of  bone. 
According  to  Ebstein,  the  urates  are  deposited  only  in  necrotic  foci.  The 
concretions  consist  partly  of  acicular  crystals  and  partly  of  granules.  True 
gouty  inflammation  is  always  accompanied  with  a  deposition  of  urate  of  soda 
in  the  inflamed  part.  The  kidneys  are  often  diseased  in  the  late  stages  of 
gout,  being  small  and  granular,  with  increase  of  cobnective  tissue,  deposits 
of  urates  in  the  pyramids,  and  frequently  waxy  degeneration  of  the  glomeruli 
and  vessels.  The  urinary  secretion  in  gout  was  found  by  Grarrod  to  be  defi- 
cient in  uric  acid,  especially  just  before  a  paroxysm.  Stoclcvis  found  at  the 
onset  of  a  gouty  paroxysm  the  excretion  of  urea  and  of  the  earthy  phos- 
phates diminished.  Others  have  found  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid 
augmented  during  the  attack.  In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  the 
excretion  of  uric  acid  may  be  either  normal  or  diminished.  The  causes  which 
have  been  assigned  for  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  are  the  insufficient 
excretion  of  the  acid,  its  increased  formation  in  the  system,  and  diminished 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  or  lymph,  whereby  the  neutral  urates  are  converted 
into  the  less  soluble  acid  urates.  Upon  the  assumption  that  uric  acid  is  con- 
verted in  the  system  into  urea  by  oxidation  the  theory  has  been  advanced 
that  the  uric-acid  diathesis  is  the  result  of  incomplete  oxidation  of  the  nitrog- 
enous products  of  metamorphosis.  A  deficiency  of  oxygen,  however,  has 
not  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  uric-acid  diathesis.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  urictemia  until  we  learn  more  of  die 
origin  of  uric  acid  in  the  body  and  of  its  metamorphoses.  The  most  import- 
ant elements  in  the  etiology  of  the  gouty  diathesis  are  heredity,  the  use  of 
wines  and  malt  liquors,  and  a  diet  rich  in  albuminous  and  fatty  substances. 
Over-indulgence  in  these  articles  of  diet  u  believed  to  cause  an  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  acids  and  of  acid  salts,  and  so  to  favor  the  preapitation  of 
acid  urates.  Digestive  disturbances,  which  are  frequent  in  gout,  may  like- 
wise be  attended  by  the  generation  of  organic  acids,  the  absorption  of  which 
may  reduce  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  It  seems  probable  that  the  deposit 
of  urate  concretions  depends  not  only  upon  increased  formation  and  dimin- 
ished excretion  of  urio  acid,  but  also  upon  lessened  solvent  power  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  designation  "  uric-acid  diathesis "  is  used  by  some  physicians  in  a 
rather  indefinite  way  to  describe  various  morbid  states  which  may  not  at  any 
time  be  accompanied  by  deposits  of  urates,  and  in  which  there  is  no  proof 
of  an  excess  of  urio  acid  in  the  blood.*  In  the  cases  here  referred  to  the 
urine  is  habitually  highly  colored,  excessively  acid,  and  it  often  deponts  urates, 
urio  acid,  and  oxalate  of  lime.  The  patients  generally  live  luxuriously,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  emhonpnint.  They  suffer  ttom  digestive  disturbances,  and 
are  sometimes  hypochondriacal.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  uric- 
acid  gravel  and  calculus.  In  some  of  the  patients  here  described  the  symptoms 
of  small  granular  kidney,  with  increased  arterial  tendon,  subsequently  develop. 

'  Murcbiflon  on  DixfwteM  of  the  Liver.  New  York,  1877 ;  DaCoeta  in  Am,  Jman.  Med. 
Science,  Oct.,  1881 ;  more  recent  contributions  have  been  maile  by  McBride,  Lvmsn, 
Hudson,  and  Potter  (vide  paper  by  Landon  Carter  Gray  in  the  Aim  York  M«d,  Joam., 
Jan.  16,  1886). 
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Oholssmia— Gholestercemia. 

The  presence  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  consti- 
tutes the  morbid  condition  called  ckolsemia.  The  constttuents  which  come 
chiefly  into  consideration  are  the  biliary  coloring  matters,  bilirubin  and  bili- 
Terdin,  and  the  salte  of  the  biliary  acids — namely,  glycocbolate  and  taurocho- 
Ute  of  soda.  If  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  be  present  in  the  blood  in 
sufficient  amoant,  it  appears  after  a  time  (forty  to  sixty  hours)  in  the  urine 
and  in  the  tissues,  to  which  it  gives  a  yelloT  color.  This  condition  is  called 
idmu^  or  jaundice.  The  biliary  coloring  matter  may  appear  in  nearly  all  the 
tiflsaes.  The  central  and  peripheral  nervous  system  and  cartilage,  however, 
ire  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  stained.  All  of  the  fluids  except  the  saliva,*  tears, 
sod  macus  may  be  colored  yellow.  The  biliary  coloring  matter  may  be  easily 
iMi^ised  by  Gmelin's'  test  with  nitroso-nitric  acid.  The  biliary  coloring 
matters  and  the  biliary  salts  are  formed  in  the  liver,  and  do  not  pre-exist  in 
Uie  blood.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  under  pathological  conditions  bili- 
mlHD  may  be  formed  in  the  blood  from  dissolved  hastnoglobin.  A  number  of 
Nhstanees,  such  as  water,  the  biliary  acids  and  salts,  ether,  chloroform, 
UDmonia,  and  certain  acids,  when  injected  into  the  blood  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  the  red  blood*corpusc1es,  and  the  appearance  first  of  haemo- 
globin, and  afterward  of  biliary  coloring  matter,  in  the  urine.  Certain  poisons 
asd  infectious  principles  are  believed  to  act  in  the  same  way  in  human  blood. 
lOeros  as  thus  induced  by  changes  in  the  blood  itaelf  is  called  hmmatoffenovsj 
in  distinction  from  the  usual  form,  which  is  designated  as  h^patoffenovt*. 
Hepati^nous  cholsmia  is  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  the  biliary  color- 
ing matter  and  of  the  biliary  salts  after  their  formation  in  the  liver.  The  bile 
b  probably  absorbed,  not  directly  by  the  blood-vessels,  but  by  the  lymphatics 
of  tbe  liver,  and  is  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  blood.  The  causes 
of  hepatogenous  jaundice  are — -first,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile,  either 
iQ  the  small  or  large  ducts ;  second,  interference  with  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  which  aid  in^the  propulsion  of  the  bile;  third,  low- 
ering of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  portal  vessels.  As  yet,  no  certain  differ- 
ential symptoms  between  hsematogenous  and  hepatogenous  icterus  have  been 
established.  Some  pathologists  are  even  unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of 
btematogenous  jaundice.  The  biliary  salts  are  found  in  small  quantity  in 
the  urine  in  hepatogenous  icterus,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  ^em.  llieir 
abaenee  cannot  be  considered,  with  our  present-  knowledge,  a  sure  sign  of 
haematogeuous  icterus.  These  salts  are  known  to  undergo  certain  modifica- 
tions in  the  blood,  so  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  those  absorbed  appears 
Dnebanged  in  the  urine.  In  jaundice  the  biliary  coloring  matter  exists,  for 
the  most  part,  dissolved  in  the  fluids  or  diffusely  infiltrated  in  the  tissues,  but 
it  may  present  itself  in  the  form  of  brown  granules  or  of  rhombic  crystals 
of  bilirubin,  especially  in  the  liver  and  in  the  kidneys.  The  influence  of 
Inltary  salts  in  the  blood  has  been  experimentally  studied  upon  animals.  The 
injection  of  glycocbolate  of  soda  causes  destruction  of  a  certain  number  of 
red  blood-corposcles,  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  slowing  of  the 
respiration,  sinking  of  the  temperature,  ecchymoses.  and  a  weakness  of  the 
Tolontary  muscles.  Apathy  and  a  certain  degree  of  somnolence  are  present 
even  in  the  milder  grades  of  icterus. 

All  clinical  observers  have  met  with  exceptional  cases  of  cholsmia  in  which 
the  bile  appears  to  have  an  intensely  noxious  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
etunng  convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  The  hsemio  condition  to  which  these 
effete  are  referable  has  been  called  "  choliemio  intoxication."  If  unemia  be 
exeladed,  this  condition  denotes  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  constituent  or 

'  According  to  Fenwick,  tule  may  appear  also  in  the  saliva  (Lancet,  Sept.  1,  1877). 
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of  constituents  of  bile  other  than  the  bile-pigment  or  the  biliary  salts,  for  the 
latter  are  present  in  cases  of  ordinary  hepatogenous  jaundice  in  which  no 
grave  effects  are  manifested.  Facts,  physiological  and  pathological,  point  to 
the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  cholestenn  as  affording  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  of  chotiemic  intoxication,  or,  as  it  has  been  also 
called,  grave  jaundice.  In  1862,  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  demonstrated  that  the  choles- 
terin  in  bile  is  a  result  of  an  excretory  function  of  the  liver  not  previously 
recognised,  and  that  it  is  an  ezcrementitious  principle  derived  chiefly  from 
{he  disassimilation  of  nervous  tissue.  He  also  made  examinations  snowing 
no  increase  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  ordinary  hepatogenous 
jaundice,  but  a  notable  increase  in  a  fatal  case  of  jaundice  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  ascites.  To  a  morbid  increase  of  cholesterin  in  the  blood  he 
applied  the  name  cholestenemia.'  Subsequent  observations  have  tended  to 
confirm  the  pathological  oooclustouB  baaed  on  these  investigations.  In  1873, 
Miiller  produced,  by  the  injection  of  cholesterin  into  the  blood  of  dogs,  phe- 
nomena resembling  those  of  the  so-called  grave  jaundice.'  In  1872,  l^cot 
ascertained  the  existence  of  cholestereemia  in  a  fatal  case  of  grave  jaundice.' 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  are  excrementitious  substances  other  than 
cholesterin  which  may  be  retained  in  the  blood  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
arrested  by  extensive  destruction  of  the  hepatic  parenchyma  or  otherwise. 
The  non-secretion  of  bile  is  called  acholia.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
aoholia  does  not  necessarily  involve  choliemia.  The  toxical  effects  of  an 
accumulation  of  cholesterin  and  of  other  excrementitious  principles  may 
occur  without  as  welt  as  with  jaundice.  It  ts  not  improbable  that  a  defi- 
cient elimination  of  cholesterin  may  occasion  more  or  less  of  those  indefinite 
ailments  which  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  bUvnutnetXy  and  which 
are  relieved  by  remedies  supposed  to  increase  the  functional  activity  of  the 
liver.  It  should  be  added  that  with  regard  to  the  pathological  importance 
and  relations  of  cholestenemia  there  is  not  unanimity  of  opinions,  and  that 
experiments  have  been  reported  which  contradict  those  of  MiUler.* 


In  melansemia  the  blood  contains  black  granular  pigment  in  the  form  of 
small  roundish  or  angular  granules.  This  condition  is  a  result  of  malaria. 
It  is  most  marked  in  the  pernicious  forma  of  intermittent  and  of  remittent 
fever,  and  is  present  only  in  slight  degree  in  the  milder  grades  of  intermit- 
tent fever.  It  may  be  found  also  in  chronic  malarial  cachexia.  The  pig- 
ment may  be  found  in  any  vascular  part.  In  the  spleen,  liver,  marrow  of  the 
bones,  and  lymphatic  glands  the  pigment  is  not  only  within,  but  frequently 
outside  of,  the  blood-vessels.  In  other  parts  the  pigment  is  mostly  intra- 
vascular. The  pigmented  organs  may  assume  a  dark,  8lat«-like  color.  IHie 
pigment  may  be  contained  in  leucocytes,  in  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  fusi- 
form cells  such  as  exist  normally  in  the  spleen.  Often  the  pigment-gran- 
ules appear  to  be  free,  but  careful  examination  will  then  usually  show  that 
the  pigment  is  contained  in  little  round  or  oval  pale  hyaline  or  slightly 
granular  bodies. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  pigment  of  melanfemia  is  formed  out  of 
the  coloring  matter  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  a  certain  number  of  which  are 

*  Vide  "  Experimental  Researches  npon  a  New  Excretory  Function  of  the  Ltver, 
etc.,"  .-Int.  Jtmrn.  nf  Mtd.  Scimeen,  Oct.,  1862;  also  TeitlxxA  of  Phynitio^,  1876. 
'  Archiv  fur  KrprrimenteiU  Paiholngie  and  PharmnkoloQie,  Lei^ij;,  1873. 
'  Joiimaide  PAiialomie  ft  He  In  Phyxiologie^  par  M.  Roltin,  Mai  et  Juin,  1S72. 


*  Vide  EnuenstenL  "  Zur  Frue  Qber  das  Choleateario,"  Fw-cWt  Arduv,  Bd.  65^  p. 
410, 1875. 
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destroyed  in  the  process.  There  are  different  views  as  to  the  situation  and 
■UDoer  in  which  the  pigment  is  formed. 

The  oldest  view  is  that  of  Virdiow  and  Frerichs,  who  believe  that  the 
{HgnieDt  is  formed  in  the  spleen  out  of  red  blood-corpuscles  which  have 
either  escaped  from  the  hlooa-vessels  or  are  contained  in  venous  thrombi,  and 
that  it  is  thence  conveyed  bj  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  where  k  accumu- 
lates in  coD&iderable  quantity,  and  whence  it  passes  into  the  circulation.  The 
chief  support  of  this  view  is  that  the  spleen  is  much  enlarged,  and  is  more 
deeply  pigmented  than  any  other  organ. 

Another  and  perhaps  now  more  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the  pig- 
ment is  formed  in  the  circulating  blood  out  of  red  blood-corpuscles  which  are 
de^royed  by  the  malarial  poison.  According  to  this  theory,  the  accumula- 
tion of  pigment  in  the  spleen  is  explained  by  the  retention  of  pigment  there 
in  the  same  manner  as  fine  particles  of  any  kind,  such  as  cinnabar  or  carmine, 
when  injected  into  the  blood,  accumulate  in  this  oi^n.  The  formation  of 
■alari^pigment  in  the  blood  occurs  mainly  during  a  febrile  malarial  parox- 
ysBL  The  pigment  often  disappears  from  the  circulating  blood  in  the  course 
of  two  or  tluee  days  after  a  malarial  paroxysm,  but  melanaemia  may  continue 
for  months  after  the  cessation  of  the  attack. 

Laveran,  and  Marchiafava  and  CelH,  have  found  in  some  of  the  red  blood- 
eorpuacles  of  malarial  patients,  especially  during  the  paroxysm,  round,  oval, 
or  fosiform  bodies  which  stain  with  methylene-blue  and  some  other  staining 
dyes.  These  bodies  may  be  very  minute  or  they  may  occupy  most  of  the 
eorpuscle.  Some  of  them  are  endowed  with  amoeboid  movement.  They  may 
occur  ontaide  of  the  corpuscles.  They  often  contain  malarial  pigment.  Coun- 
cilman has  found  that  the  apparently  free  pigment  is  in  reality  contained  in 
little  pale  bodies  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  described  by  Laveran 
and  by  Marchiafava  and  Celli.  The  latter  authors  believe  that  these  bodies, 
which  first  appear  in  the  interior  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  are  parasites,  and 
Uiat  they  elaborate  the  pigvient  out  of  the  haemoglobin.  Satisfactory  proof 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  bodies  has  not  been  furnished.  They  will  be  fiirther 
eonsidered  in  the  article  on  intermittent  fever. 

In  melansmnia  the  number  of  red  blood-eorpnsoles  is  diminished,  either  with 
or  without  an  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles. 

Septi08Bmia  and  Fyeemia. 

The  diseases  septicaemia  and  pysemia  will  be  considered  briefly,  as  they 
beloDg  to  the  domain  of  surgical  rather  than  of  medical  pathology.  The  study 
of  the  nature  of  these  diseases  involves  extremely  complicated  and  unsettled 
qnestions.  A  variety  of  affections  of  a  grave  nature,  which  may  follow  wounds, 
are  designated  as  septic.  Our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  these  septic  affec- 
tioDs  is  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  classify  them  etiologically.  An  old  and 
still  prevalent  theory  is  that  septiesemia,  as  the  name  implies,  is  due  to  putrid 
infection,  and  pyaemia  to  purulent  infection.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
donbt  that  under  the  generic  name  septicflemia  are  included'  different  morbid 
Mnditions.  and  that  not  all  of  these  are  referable  to  putrid  infection.  So  much 
confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  nature  of  the  septic  diseases  that  some  prefer  to 
group  them  all  under  the  name  septicaemia  or  under  the  name  pyaemia.  The 
distinction,  however,  which  is  generally  used  as  a  basis  of  classification  is  the 
prince  or  absence  of  metastatic  abscesses.  As  this  distinction  does  not  rest 
upon  an  etiological  basis,  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  ground  of  classification,  but 
po-faaps  it  is  the  most  useful  one  at  present. 

BeptioaBmia. — Most  of  the  experiments  and  patholc^cal  investigations 
intended  to  eln<udate  the  nature  of  septactemia  are  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  septicaemia  is  due  to  infection  with  some  poison  or  poisons  contained  in 
putrefying  substances.  It  has  been  found  that  if  animals  be  inoculated  with 
fluid  containing  the  products  of  decomposed  albuminous  substances,  symptoms 
and  pathological  changes  are  induced  analogous  to  those  observed  in  certain 
forms  of  septicaemia  in  man.  It  has  been  established  by  the  researches  of 
Pasteur  that  putrefactioD  is  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria.  The  question  there- 
fore arises  whether  putrid  infeoUon  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  chemical 
substances  generated  by  bacteria  or  by  the  entrance  and  growth  of  the  bac- 
teria of  putrefaction  in  the  circulating  blood.  A  number  of  chemical  sub- 
stances of  an  extremely  poisonous  nature  have  been  isolated  from  putrid 
material.  Some  of  these  substances  resemble  alkaloids  in  their  properties 
and  composition,  and  have  received  the  name  of  ptomaines.  Undoubtedly, 
Uierefore,  when  a  focus  of  putrefaction  exists  in  the  body,  then  ptomaines 
may  be  absorbed  and  poison  the  system.  A  certain  number  of  cases  of  sep- 
ticsemia  are  to  be  explained  by  the  absorption  of  ptomaines.  For  such  cases 
the  names  putrid  intoxication,  saprsemia,  and  ptomaineemia  have  been  pro> 
posed.  Of  course  in  these  cases  of  putrid  intoxication  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  the  virulence  of  the  noxious  sub- 
stances absorbed,  and  if  the  putrefying  material  be  seasonably  removed  the 
symptoms  will  disappear. 

Whether  septiceemia  is  ever  produced  by  the  entrance  and  development  in 
the  blood  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction  is  nncertain.  Only  a  small 
number  of  these  bacteria  have  been  isolated,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  possess 
marked  pathogenic  properties. 

Many,  probably  most,  cases  of  septicsemia  are  caused  by  infection  with 
micro-organisms  the  characters  of  which  are  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
name  septicaemia  is  given  to  a  considerable  number  of  diseases  which  have 
been  produced  experimentally  in  animals  by  inoculation  with  different  kinds 
of  bacteria.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  different  forms  of  experimental 
septicaemia  are  in  any  instance  identical  with  human  septicsemia.  In  sep- 
ticsemia in  man  different  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  blood  both 
during  life  and  after  death.  The  forms  most  frequently  found  are  micrococ(». 
and  of  these  at  least  some  seem  to  be  identical  with  micrococci  obaerred  io 
pyaemia. 

Septicssmia  is  observed  most  frequently  after  wounds,  especially  those  com- 

fUeatod  by  injuries  of  bone  and  by  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts, 
ts  first  symptoms  appear  usually  in  from  two  to  four  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  woand  and  before  suppuration  has  been  fairly  established.  The  changes 
which  render  a  wound  a  source  of  infection  are  believed  to  be  those  of  decom- 
position brought  about  by  the  agency  of  bacteria.  The  discharge  from  the 
wound  is  thin  and  ichorous ;  the  surrounding  parts  are  oedematous  and  some- 
times gangrenous.  Septicaemia  may  be  caused  also  by  gangrene,  by  ill-con- 
ditioned abscesses,  and  by  inflammations  in  geAeral.  Usually,  although  not 
always,  the  focus  of  infection  communicates  with  the  open  air.  The  hectic 
fever  of  phthisis,  the  suppurative  fever  of  smallpox  and  certain  other  second- 
ary fevers,  are  considered  by  some  as  due  to  septicaemia.  There  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  healthy  respiratory  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes 
can  absorb  septic  poison  generated  outside  of  the  body. 

The  changes  found  after  death  from  septicsemia  are  mostly  of  a  negative 
character.  Decomposition  sets  in  rapidly.  The  blood  is  dark-colored  and 
coagulates  imperfectly.  Ecchymoses  may  be  found  in  the  serous  membranes 
and  in  other  parts.  The  roleen  is  often  swollen  and  soft.  I^renehymatoiiB 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  is  present.  The  solitary  folli- 
cles and  Peyer's  patches  may  be  swollen.  Enteritis  is  less  common  in  the 
septiosomia  of  man  than  in  that  induced  in  animals.    Multiple  abscesses 
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are  absent.  There  may  be  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  of  other  serous 
membra  aes. 

Septicsemia  may  be  ushered  in  b^  a  cbill,  but  this  is  not  constant,  and 
repeated  chills  do  not  occur.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  continuous,  usually  high, 
fever  without  distinct  type.  The  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  or  at  times  there  may 
be  profuse  perspiration.  There  is  usually  a  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin,  but 
the  icteniB  is  not  intense.  The  pulse  is  small  and  frequent.  The  tongue  and 
lips  are  dry.  Diarrhoea  is  inconstant.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored. 
It  may  «mtain  albumen.  From  the  onset  the  patient  is  indifferent  and 
apathetic.  There  may  be  low  delirium.  Death  is  preceded  by  stupor,  and 
ireqaently  by  decline  of  temperature.  The  duration  may  vary  from  a  day  or 
tTo  to  several  weeks.  It  is  usually  about  a  week.  It  is  supposed  that  septic 
poiaoning  in  a  mild  or  moderate  degree  not  infrequently  occurs,  and  ends  in 
recovery ;  but  in  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  denote  a  grave  affection 
the  proportion  ending  fatally  is  very  large. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  prevention  of  septiceemia  embrace  especially 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  for  which  works  on  surgery  must  be  consulted.  The 
ififierent  modes  of  antiseptic  dressing  and  the  open  treatment  of  wounds  are 
the  means  which  have  been  most  successful.  After  the  symptoms  have 
developed,  large  doses  of  quinine  and  of  salicylic  acid  have  been  adminis- 
tered, on  the  ground  that  they  possess  antiseptic  properties.  SUmulants  are 
reqaired  to  support  Uie  strength  of  the  patient. 

Pyamia. — As  the  name  denotes,  pysemia  vras  originally  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood.  The  disease,  however,  is  no 
longer  attributed  to  the  direct  absorption  of  pus-corpuscles.  The  leucoey- 
tosia  frequently  observed  in  pyaemia  indicates  increase  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles. It  may  be  considered  as  established  that  pysemia  is  due  to  infection  by 
certain  micro-organisms.  The  leading  anatomical  characteristic  of  pyaemia  is 
the  presence  of  metastatic  abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  We  now 
koow  that  suppurative  inflammations  are  almost  always  caused  by  the  inva- 
Hon  of  bacteria.  It  is  probable  that  severe  chemical  irritants  are  also  capable 
of  eanang  suppuration,  but  such  irritants  rarely  come  into  consideration  in  the 
etiology  of  suppurations  in  human  beings.  Of  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria 
vhieh  have  dmu  found  in  acute  abscesses,  those  most  frequently  met  with, 
and  most  important,  are  various  forms  of  Sfaphj/Iocacam  ji^oyenes  and  the 
&rtplocoeau  pyoijena.  The  question  arises  whether  the  bacteria  found  in 
pynnia  are  peculiar  to  this  disease  or  are  identical  with  the  bacteria  of  ordi- 
nary pus.  Contxary  to  what  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  evidence  thus 
&r  goes  to  show  that  the  bacteria  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  pus  of  py- 
emic patients  are  the  same  as  the  bacteria  observed  in  ordinary  abscesses. 
The  Streptococcus  pi/ogenet,  either  alone  or  associated  with  Staphylococcus 
Vvo^es,  is  the  organism  which  has  been  most  frequently  found  in  pyaemia. 
We  must  therefore  believe  that  the  same  organisms  which  cause  compara- 
tively harmless  local  abscesses  may  also  cause  pynmia  when  they  gain  aeeesa 
to  the  blood  in  suflicient  numbers. 

Woands  and  aui^cal  operations,  especially  those  involving  bone,  are  the 
noet  common  causes  of  pysemia.  The  latter  does  not  occur  usually  until 
after  suppuration  is  established.  The  discharge  fVom  the  vound  becomes 
thin  and  scanty,  and  there  is  oedema  of  the  surrounding  parta.  Pyaemia  fol- 
lows also  suppurative  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  puerperal  endometritis,  and 
nrely  other  internal  suppurationB.  The  affections  included  under  the  name 
poerperal  fever  embrace  both  pyaemia  and  septicaemia.  Pytemia  develops 
nost  frequently  in  hospital  wards  and  in  uncleanly  surroundings.  Some- 
times no  primary  focus  of  suppuration  or  wound  can  be  detected.  The  dis* 
ease  is  then  distinguished  as  primary  or  idiopathic  pyaemia. 
6 
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Especially  characteristic  of  pyaemia  is  the  development  of  thrombosis  of  the  ■ 
veins,  either  within  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parts  affected  with  suppu- 
rative inflammation.  These  thrombi  do  not  organize,  but  soften  and  give  rise 
to  infectious  emboli.  The  thrombosis  may  be  accompanied  by  phlebitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  emboli 
(except  when  the  thrombosis  is  in  some  of  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein)  are 
carri«i  first  to  the  lungs,  where  they  cause  abscesses  which  are  frequently 
surrouaded  by  hemorrhagic  infarction  or  lobular  pneumonia.  Abscesses  may 
be  present  also  in  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  muscles, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  abscesses  may  be  prodacied  -b^  emboli 
derived  either  from  the  primary  thrombus  or  from  secondary  thrombi  formed 
in  the  veins  near  the  pulmonary  abscesses.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  secondary  abscesses  may  be  formed,  independently  of  thrombi,  by  the 
agency  of  white  blood-corpuscles  and  of  micrococci  which  accumulate  in 
small  vessels  of  the  affected  part.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joints 
and  of  serous  membranes  is  usually  present  in  pyaemia.  Mycotic  endocar- 
ditis is  sometimes  found.  There  may  be  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels (lymphangitis)  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  near  the  primary 
source  of  infection.  The  spleen  is  usually  swollen,  and  the  same  parenchy- 
matous degenerations  are  present  as  in  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 
Micrococci  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  the  blood  and  in  the  abscesses. 
Colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  vessels  and  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  are  easily 
recognized,  as  a  rale,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  abscesses  in  the  kidney.  The 
blood  usually  is  well  coagulated,  and  tJiere  is  less  tendency  to  rapid  deoompo- 
sition  than  in  septionmia. 

The  clinical  history  of  pyaemia  is  characterized  by  repeatedly-recurring 
chills,  more  or  less  pronounced,  occurring  irregularly  and  followed  by  pro- 
fuse sweating.    Fever  is  persistent,  varying,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer, 
in  different  cases,  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  directly  after  the  chill, 
the  mercury  rising  at  this  time  from  104°  to  108".    The  skin  becomes  sallow 
and  not  infrequently  distinctly  jaundiced.    The  intelligence  is  hut  little  or 
not  at  alt  disturbed.    There  may  be  pain  in  the  chest,  with  cough  and  fre- 
quent respiration,  and  physical  exploration  may  show  plearitia  with  effusion, 
or  bronchial  r&les  with  hroncho-vesicular  respiration  at  different  points  on 
either  side  of  the  chest  or  on  both  sides.    Pain  may  be  felt  in  the  knee  and 
other  joints,  and  effusion  within  the  synovial  membrane  may  be  discovered. 
At  length  persistent  collections,  not  preceded  by  the  usual  local  symptoms 
of  phlegmonous  inflammation — "  cold  abscesses,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
— may  be  found  in  different  situations,  sometimes  in  one  or  more  of  the  limbs 
and  sometimes  on  the  trunk.    The  formation  of  purulent  matter  in  these  sit- 
uations is  sometimes  extremely  large.    Snppurative  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
leading  to  sloughing  and  the  evacuation  of  the  humors,  is  an  occasional  event. 
This  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  pyiemia  following  parturition.  The 
affection  in  most  cases  runs  a  rapid  course,  the  duration  being  from  eight  to 
ten  days.    With  less  intensity  the  disease  may  continue  from  two  to  four 
weeks,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  chronic,  lasting  for  several  months.  In 
the  latter  case  the  duration  depends  on  the  secondary  abscesses,  which  by 
their  continuance  become  properly  sequels  of  the  pyeemia.    In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  affection  ends  fatally.    Death  seems,  in  some  cases,  to 
be  attributable  to  asthenia  incident  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and 
sometimes  to  the  secondary  affections  of  the  viscera.    In  the  cases  which 
recover  the  local  effects  consist  chiefly  of  subcutaneous  purulent  collections 
and  arthritic  suppuration.   The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  leading  symp- 
tomatic events  embraces  points  by  means  of  wluoh,  generally,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  pyssmia  can  be  made  without  difficulty. 
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The  indications  for  treatment  in  pyaemia  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
Bepticsemia. 

The  prophylaxis  embraces  disinfectant  measures  of  vast  importance,  vith 
le&re&ce  to  which  surgical  treatises  are  to  be  oonsulted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE,  OR  ETIOLOGT. 

Etiolt^  a  brancti  of  Qeneral  and  Special  Pathology — Its  Importance— Internal  or 
Intringic  and  Estemal  or  Extrinsic  Causes — Ordinary  and  Special  or  Specific  CaoBefr— 
The  terms  Contagion,  Infection,  Hiaam,  Viros,  Venom  defined — Other  Poisons  belong- 
ing to  Toxicology — Tranmatio  CaQses — Spontaneoos  Diseases — Primuy  and  Secondary 
Ckuses— Complications  and  Intercurrent  Diseases— Predisposing  and  Exciting  Caosea — 
Congenital  ud  Inherited  Predisposltlona  to  Disease— Co-operating  or  Aooessory 
Ckiuea—Diatheaia— Cachexia  or  Dyscruia— Endemic  Diseases  dependent  on  Emana- 
tions from  the  Soil— Epidemic  Diseases  produced  hy  Caoses  existing  in  the  Atmo- 
sphere—The Causes  of  Contagions  Diseases  ezdoslvely  derived  from  those  aflhcted 
with  these  Diseases— Fomitee— Portability  of  the  Spedal  Oansee  of  Diseaaea  not  Con* 
tsgioos— The  Canaes  of  Contagions  and  Infectious  Diseases  probably  Living  Germs  or 
Organisms — Vegetable  and  Animal  Parasites. 

ETIOLOGT  is  that  bruidi  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  ctanses  of  dis- 
ease. As  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  or  Gkneral 
I^thology,  it  treats  of  causes  with  reference  to  diseases  considered,  not  iodi- 
Tidnally,  but  in  groups,  or  to  disease  in  general.  The  consideration  of  the 
oanses  of  individnal  diseases  forms  an  important  part  of  Special  Pathology, 
or  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Etiology  therefore  enters  into  the  range  of  top- 
ics belonging  to  the  first  and  to  the  second  part  of  the  work.  Following  the 
geoeral  plan  pnrsned  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to 
certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which  are  to  be  understood  as  preliminary 
to  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases,  deviating  from  this  plan  only 
in  making  some  remarks  on  the  causation  of  diseases  by  living  organisms. 

Knowledge  of  the  causes  nS  disease  is  important  as  the  basis  of  prophylaxis, 
or  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  obvioiu  that  in  proportion  as  we  are  able 
to  tnee  diseases  to  their  sources  we  may  expect  to  extinguish  causes  or  obvi- 
tte  th^  morbific  influence.  Knowledge  of  causes  also  is  important  «a  enters 
iag  into  the  management  of  diseases,  for  it  not  infVequently  happens  that 
tanses  continue  to  be  operative  after  disease  has  been  produced,  and  their 
Kmoval  is  of  coarse  a  prime  object  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  It  will  be  appar- 
ait.  when  we  come  to  inqnire  into  the  causes  of  individual  diseases,  that  the 
amonnt  of  our  present  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  limited.  Modern 
researches,  however,  have  developed  much  information,  and  not  a  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  consequence  of  increased 
knowledge  of  etiology ;  but  there  yet  remains  a  wide  field  for  further  develop- 
ments. 

Caoses  are  intrinme  or  mtemoi,  and  extrinnc  or  external.  Examples  of 
external  or  extrinno  oauses  are  ii^ectious  miasms,  viruses,  different  poisons, 
together  with  the  many  acenei«  of  disease  by  means  of  wounds  mr  injuries. 
Od  the  other  hand,  examples  of  intemid  or  intrinsic  causes  are  an  MoomuU- 
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tion  of  urea  in  the  blood,  an  excess  of  uric  acid  in  gout,  a  morbific  principle 
in  rheumatism,  supposed  to  be  lactic  acid,  etc. 

Among  the  internal  canses  belong  those  which  originate  in  the  mind ;  and 

these  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena.  Over- 
exertion of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  mental  application  unduly  prolonged, 
and  intense  or  long-continued  emotional  excitement  lead  to  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  together  with  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  vital  forces. 
Insanity  and  minor  forms  of  mental  derangement  may  not  infrequently  be 
traced  to  these  causes.  The  bodily  functions  are  weakened,  partly  from  direct 
influences  pertaining  to  the  nervous  system,  and  in  part  because  the  operation 
of  these  causes  involves  neglect  of  hygienic  conditions  of  health  which  relate 
to  diet,  muscular  exercise,  recreation,  etc.  Long-continued  mental  depression, 
whether  produced  by  the  causes  just  named  or  other  causes,  often  stands  in 
a  causative  rdation  to  disorders  of  digestion  and  ancemia.  An  absorbing 
sentiment  or  passion  mKV  induce  disorders  by  lea(Ung  to  neglect  of  the  means 
of  preserving  health.  !^nally,  a  conoentraUon  of  the  attention  on  the  bodily 
functions,  over-anxiety  concerning  health,  and  a  craving  for  the  interest  or 
sympathy  which  illness  is  expected  to  aw^en  in  others  are  important  elements 
entering  into  many  cases  of  disease,  especially  in  women.  The  knowledge 
and  the  tact  of  the  physician  are  often  called  into  requisition  in  estimating 
the  agency  of  the  various  causes  referable  to  the  mind. 

Causes  may  be  distinguished  as  ordinary  and  special  or  tpecijic.  Ordinary 
causes  are  those  to  which  all  persons  are  more  or  less  exposed.  Atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes  are  ordinary  causes.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
involved  very  frequently  in  the  causation  of  disease  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
^reat  variety  of  diseases.  Special  or  specific  causes  are  often  extraordinary 
m  their  occurrence ;  that  is,  persons  are  exposed  to  them  only  at  certain  times 
or  in  certun  Entuations,  and  each  cause  gives  rise  invariably  to  one  form  of 
disease.  The  causes  of  typhus,  smallpox,  etc.  are  examples  of  special  or 
Bpeoifio  causes.  The  cause  which  produces  periodical  fever  is  not  capable  of 
producing  typhus,  that  producing  typhus  will  never  ^ve  rise  to  periodical 
fever,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  causes  belonging  in  this  category.  The 
existence  of  a  special  cause  may  foe  inferred  from  the  specific  character  of  a 
disease,  although  the  nature  and  source  of  the  causative  agent  are  not  under- 
stood. It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  diseases  possessing  phenomena  and 
laws  so  distinctive  and  uniform  as  those  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history 
of  epidemic  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  etc.  must  each  have  \t»  own 
special  cause. 

In  this  connection  may  be  defined  the  terms  contagion  and  infection.  The 
term  contagion  denotes  a  causative  agent  (a  contagium)  produced  in  a  person 
affected  with  a  particular  disease,  and  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  same  dis- 
ease when  introduced  in  the  body  of  another  person.  A  contagium  may  be 
contained  either  in  a  palpable  morbid  product — ^for  example,  the  oontenta  of 
a  variolous  vesicle  or  pustule — or  in  the  impalpable  emanations  from  the 
body.  In  the  former  it  is  said  to  be  /xetf,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  said  to  be 
•w^tUe.  A  morbid  product  eontuning  a  fixed  contagium  is  called  a  wru. 
An  impalpable  emanation  contuning  a  contagium  is,  with  etymolo^cal  pro- 
priety, called  a  muinn,  but  the  term  miasm  is  restricted  by  writers  at  the 
present  day  chiefly  to  those  impalpable  causes  of  disease  which  originate 
without  the  body,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise  are  distinguished 
as  miasmatic  diseases.  A  familiar  example  of  a  miasm  is  the  special  cause 
of  the  periodical  fevers,  called  malaria  ;  and  these  fevers  are  miasmatic  dis- 
eases. The  term  infection  denotes  any  causative  agent  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  is  capable  of  unlimited  increase  or  multiplication.  With  this  defi- 
nition an  infectious  disease  may  or  may  not  be  communicable  by  means  of  a 
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eontig^nm.  If  commanicable,  it  ia  an  infections  contagions  disease ;  if  not 
nmmnaieable,  it  is  an  infectious  miasmatic  disease.  Liebermeister  proposes 
the  name  nniumatieeontaffiouM  diseases  for  tbose  which,  as  is  supposed,  require 
k  caQsative  agent  prodaced  within  the  bodies  of  persons  affected,  but  an  agent 
whieh  it  is  requisite  should  undergo  certain  changes  after  having  been  thrown 
off  from  die  body  before  becoming  capable  of  giving  rise  to  disease  in  others. 
Examples  of  diseases  which  are  thus  distinguished  are  typhoid  fever  and 
epidemic  cholera.  The  doctrine  that  the  causative  agent  in  contagious  dis- 
eases is  a  living  germ  or  organism  (contagium  vivum),  and  that  this  is  also 
true  of  miasmatic  infections  and  miasmatic  contagious  diseases,  will  be 
referred  to  iu  the  concluding  portion  of  this  chapter. 

A  contagious  disease  may  be  derived  from  an  inferior  animal.  Rabies,  for 
example,  is  derived  from  the  dog  or  cat,  and  glanders  from  the  horse.  Dis- 
ease in  man  may  also  be  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
product  ftom  an  inferior  animal  which,  as  regards  the  animal  furnishing  it, 
is  a  noimal  product.  Such  a  causative  agent  is  a  venom.  The  so-called 
momons  animals  prodnce,  physiologically,  an  agent  which,  received  into  the 
sjston  of  man  or  of  another  animal,  gives  rise  to  disease.  Thus,  certain 
serpents  and  insects  have  special  glands  furnishing  secretions  which  cause 
disease  and  even  death  when  introduced  into  the  human  body.  These  secre- 
tions, normal  as  regards  the  animals  which  furnish  them,  are  venomous. 

Various  morbific  substances  which  are  neither  viruses  nor  venoms,  not  giv- 
ing rise  to  either  contagious  or  miasmatic  diseases,  are  embraced  under  the 
Dame  poisons.  Their  morbid  effects  are  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
poison  received  into  the  system.  Here  is  a  striking  difference  as  contrasted 
with  viruses,  the  morbid  effects  of  the  latter  bearing  little  or  no  proportion  to 
the  quantity  received.  The  number  of  these  poisons  is  great.  Their  study 
CMistitutes  an  important  branch  called  toxicohgy.  Examples  are  arsenic, 
lead,  prussic  acid,  etc.  etc.  They  offer  differences  as  regards  the  gravity  of 
their  morbid  effects.  Some  are  quickly  fatal  in  a  small  quantity,  as  pmssio 
acid,  strychnine,  aconite,  etc. ;  others  act  more  slowly  and  with  less  virulence, 
as  mereniy,  lead,  etc.  None  of  these  poisons  increase  within  the  body,  and 
hence  the  diseases  to  which  they  give  rise  are  not  commnnicable. 

The  effects  of  these  poisons  are  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Certun  poisons  exert  effects  on  particular  parts.  Thus,  alcohol  and  opium 
exert  their  effects  on  the  brain,  arsenic  on  the  intestinal  tract,  strychnia  on 
the  Bpinal  cord,  mercury  on  the  mouth,  phosphorus  on  the  liver,  aconite  on 
the  heart,  etc.  Many,  however,  act  simultaneously  on  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  parts.  As  regards  their  effects  on  the  blood,  some  are  merely  mixed 
or  in  solution,  and  act  directly  on  parts  to  which  they  are  carried  in  the  cir- 
eolation.  Oxalic  acid,  arsenic,  mercury,  lead,  prussic  acid,  alcohol,  etc.  have 
been  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  other  instances  chemical  combinations  take 
place  in  the  blood.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  one  of  the 
experiments  of  Bernard.  Kmulsin  and  amygdalin  are  not  poisonous  sepa- 
ntely,  but  they' combine  and  form  pmssio  acid.  Injected  separately  into  the 
renis  ui  different  animals,  they  do  no  barm.  If,  however,  they  be  sncces- 
nvdy  injected  into  die  veins  of  the  same  animal,  they  combine  in  the  blood 
to  foim  prussic  acid,  and  the  animal  dies  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Mood  prevents  certain  combinations  which  take  place  readily 
oat  of  the  body.  An  experiment  of  Bernard  illustrates  this  fact.  Cvanuret 
of  potaraium  and  lactate  of  iron  in  combination  form  Prussian  blue.  Injected 
successively  in  the  veins,  they  do  not  combine  in  the  blood,  but  the  combina- 
takes  place  and  Prussian  blue  is  formed  afler  both  have  entered  the 
wbe  or  within  the  intestinal  canal. 

It  may  be  added  that  tiie  terms  contagion,  miasm,  virus,  poison,  are  often 
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nsed  interehangeably,  and  not  according  to  the  strict  definitioiu  which  are 
given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Certain  causes  are  distinguished  as  traumatic ;  and  this  name  is  applied 
to  distinguish  the  diseases  produced  by  this  class  of  causes.  A  traumatic 
cause  gives  rise  to  a  local  disease  bj  acting  in  an  appreciable  manner  on  the 
part  affected.  Traumatic  diseases  are  those  thus  produced.  Anything  which 
occasions  an  injury  or  wound  of  a  part,  and  consequently  disease  of  that  part, 
is  a  traumatic  cause.  The  name  signifies  a  wound.  A  bronchitis  caused  by 
the  inhalation  of  an  irritating  vapor  is  produced  traumatically.  A  calculus 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  which  gives  rise  to  pyelitis,  and  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  which  occasions  cystitis,  are  traumatic  causes.  The  causes  thus  dis- 
tinguished, therefore,  may  be  either  iotemal  or  external,  although  in  the  great 
m^ority  of  cases  they  beloag  to  the  latter  class. 

Diseases  not  traumatic,  and  which  do  not  proceed  from  any  appreciable 
causative  agency,  are  said  to  be  gponlaneou*  or  idiopatkie.  The  former  term, 
as  thus  applied,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  conventional,  not  a  literal,  sense.  It  is 
obviously  incorrect  to  say  of  any  disease  that  it  originated  spootaneonsly. 
Every  disease  must  have  its  adequate  determining  cause.  But  many  diseases 
are  developed  without  our  being  able,  in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  to 
refer  them  to  their  causes ;  and  the  term  spontaneous,  applied  to  those  dis- 
eases, means  simply  that  they  proceed  from  causes  which  are  unknown.  Pleu- 
ritis,  pericarditis,  and  other  affections  developed  frequently  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease  were  formerly  considered  as  spontaneous ;  but  now  that  their 
development  is  attributable  to  the  action  of  excrementitious  principles  accu- 
mulating in  the  blood,  the  term  has  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  them.  The 
number  of  so-called  spontaneous  diseases  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  etiology  advances. 

Causes  are  distinguished  as  primary  and  tecmdary.  A  secondary  cause 
is  an  efifect  of  disease.  Una,  for  example,  accumulating  in  the  blood,  gives 
rise  to  various  local  affections — ^pleuritis,  pericarditis,  etc.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  urea  is  an  effect  of  some  disease  of  the  kidneys  which  intermpts  the 
eliminative  function  of  these  organs.  Urea  in  excess  in  the  blood  is  thus  a 
secondary  cause  of  disease.  A  primary  cause,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
proceed  from  a  prior  disease.  All  external  traumatic  causes,  for  instance, 
are  primary.  The  same  distinction  is  made  among  diseases ;  that  is,  some 
are  primary  and  others  secondary — protopathic  and  deuteropathic.  Primary 
diseases  proceed  from  primary  causes,  and  those  called  secondary  are  due  to 
the  effects  of  pre-existing  diseases ;  in  other'words,  to  secondary  causes.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  the  existence  of  which  is  first  ascertained  are 
secondary.  They  involve  in  their  causations  antecedent i^eotionB.  Not  infre- 
quently a  number  of  diseases  are  thus  linked  together  in  a  consecutive  series. 
In  the  examination  of  patients,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  discov- 
ered a  disease,  but,  having  discovered  one  disease,  it  remains  to  be  lucertained 
whether  other  diseases  do  not  exist  sustaining  to  Uie  disease  first  discovered 
m  relatiou  either  of  cause  or  effect.  Clinical  researches  have  developed 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  causative  relations  existing  between  dif- 
ferent diseases,  and  these  facts  are  of  great  utility  in  medical  practice. 

Secondary  and  subordinate  diseases  are  distinguished  as  conijiUeatiom.  A 
complicating  disease  is  one  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  another  disease 
with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  some  pathological  connection.  Pneumo- 
nitis, for  example,  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  is 
a  complication  of  the  latter.  Pneumonitis  generally  has  a  complication — 
namely,  circumscribed  pleurisy.  A  disease  is  said  to  be  mtercurrent  when 
it  occurs  during  the  progress  of  another  disease,  without  necessarily 
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Ittviog  any  dependence  on  the  latter.  Lobar  pnetunonitia,  for  example, 
occttrring  in  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  is  an  interourrent 
affection. 

As  jnst  stated,  causes  of  disease  may  be  themselves  effects  of  disease,  so 
that  certain  diseases  may  be  said  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  other 
diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  some  diseases  afford  protection  against  others. 
An  an  illustration,  emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  pulmonary  phthisis  may  be 
dted.  The  latter  disease  occurs  in  patients  affected  with  the  former  so 
rarely  as  to  show  that  it  exerts  a  protective  influence.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  by  disease  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  phthis- 
ical affection  occurs  so  rarely  when  cardiac  disease  occasions  much  disturbance 
of  the  circulation  that  the  latter  must  be  considered  as  affording  more  or  less 
exemption  from  the  former. 

Another  division  is  into  prtdupoting  and  exciting  oanses.  Predisposing 
causes  induce  a  liability  or  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  disease.  £xciting 
causes,  acting  on  persons  already  predisposed  to  certain  diseases,  determine 
their  occurrence.  Predisposing  causes  may  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
disease,  or  tfaey  may  only  suffice  to  place  the  system  in  a  condition  favorable 
for  the  occurrence  of  disease.  In  the  latter  case  the  disease  occurs  when 
exciting  are  superadded  to  the  predisposing  causes.  To  cite  an  instance : 
A  person  under  the  influence  of  predisposing  causes  is  in  a  condition  favor- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  in  this  condition  he  is  exposed 
to  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  the  latter  determine  an  attack  of  this  dis- 
ease. The  exciting  cause — namely,  the  atmospherical  vicissitudes — would 
Bot,  alone,  have  been  adequate  to  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  rheumatism  ;  and 
tie  former — namely,  the  predisposing  causes— alone  might  have  been  inad- 
eqnate,  bat  conjointly  they  occasion  this  disease.  Exciting  causes  act  the 
part  of  the  match  when  everything  is  ready  for  an  explosion.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  predisposing  causes  determine  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  exciting 
causes  the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

A  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease  may  be  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  congenital.  Some  persons  have  inborn  tendencies  to  certain  diseases. 
This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  phthisis  successively 
in  different  members  of  the  same  family,  a  large  number  of  brothers  and 
nsters  being  carried  off  by  this  disease.  This  congenital  predisposition  may 
remain  completely  latent  until  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  disease  is  most 
liable  to  be  developed ;  and  we  sometimes  see  a  whole  family  of  children,  one 
after  the  other,  fall  victims  to  this  disease  when  they  severally  reach  a  certain 
age.  A  predisposition  to  certain  forms  of  disease  may  not  only  be  congenital, 
but  inherited,  and  a  ronstitution  involving  a  tendency  to  disease  is  trans- 
nitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Among  the  diseases  perpetuated  in  this 
way  are  phthisis,  gout,  cancer,  asthma,  and  syphilis. 

The  predisposition  to  a  disease,  whether  congenital  or  acquired,  may  be 
strong  or  feeble.  Various  circumstances  may  act  as  co-operating  or  aaxg- 
tory  cavaet ;  that  is,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  constitutional  tendency. 
Thus,  in  a  person  predisposed  to  phthisis  the  development  of  this  disease 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  such  as 
sedentary  habits,  deficient  ventilation,  and  inadequate  alimentation.  These 
ftHjperating  causes,  in  conjunction  with  an  existing  predisposition,  may  serve 
to  develop  the  disease  when,  without  their  aid,  the  predisposition  might  not 
have  been  sufficient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  persons  with  a  feeble 
predisposition  to  this  disease  often  escape  if  they  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tiwi  of  co-operating  causes.  The  latter,  moreover,  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
extoit  controllable,  while  the  predisposition,  especially  if  it  be  congenital,  is 
beyond  control.    Diseases  thus  are  preventable,  nothwithstanding  a  predis- 
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position  to  them,  in  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  union  of  co-operating  causes. 
Herein  lies  a  truth  of  great  practical  importance. 

Diseases  which  origiiiato  from  special  causes  often  appear  to  require  for 
their  production  co-operating  causes.  Facts  seem  to  show,  for  exampte, 
that  yellow  fever,  periodical  fevers,  and  epidemic  cholera,  which  undoubtedly 
involve  the  agency  of  special  causes,  would  in  many  cases  not  have  occurred 
had  not  other  than  the  special  causes  contributed  to  their  production.  By 
eradicating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unfavorable  hygienic  influences,  special 
causes  may  be  rendered,  to  a  great  extent  or  perhaps  completely,  inopera- 
tive. The  special  causes  we  maj  not  be  able  to  remove ;  but  co-operating 
causes  are  to  a  great  extent  within  our  eontrol,  and  by  removing  the  latter 
the  diseases  are  rendered  preventable. 

A  constitutional  predisposition  to  a  particular  form  of  disease  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  dUUhasia.  A  diathesis,  therefore,  may  be  either  congenital 
or  acquired ;  and  the  diseases  which  are  considered  as  generally,  if  not 
always,  involving  a  constitutional  predisposition,  or  diathesis,  are  sometimes 
diatinguighed  as  diathetic  diseases.  A  cachexia  or  di/iscraxia  involves  a  diath- 
esis, and  sometimes  more.  These  terms  denote  not  merely  a  constitutional 
predisposition  to  disease,  but  that  condition  of  the  system  which  exists 
when  the  disease  is  actually  developed.  A  person  born  with  a  tendency  to 
phthisis,  for  example,  has  the  phthisical  diathesis,  and  this  diathesis  event- 
uates in  the  tuberculous  cachexia  when  the  person  becomes  affected  with 
phthisis. 

The  term  vulnerabili/y  has  been  of  late  applied  to  a  condition  of  the  system 
favorable  for  the  morbific  operation  of  any  causes,  either  ordinary  or  specific. 
The  sense  of  this  term  differs  from  that  of  predisposition,  the  latter  denoting 
a  tendenOT  to  a  particular  form  of  disease,  whereas  vulnerability  denotes  a 
susceptibility  to  all  morbific  agencies.  Yulnerability  thus,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  predisposition,  does  not  determine  the  nature  of  the  diseases  produced 
by  different  causes.  The  term  vulnerability,  in  fact,  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  general  susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  disease. 

Our  present  knowledge,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  special  or  specific  causes 
of  disease  is  based  on  logical  inference  rather  than  on  demonstration  ;  but 
certain  conclusions  respecting  their  origin  and  diffusion  may  be  logically 
determined.  One  of  these  conclusions  is  that  some  morbific  agents 
(miasms)  emanate  from  the  soil.  This  may  be  inferred  with  respeet  to 
the  special  causes  giving  rise  to  diseases  called  endemic.  Endemic  diseases 
are  those  which  prevail  within  circumscribed  territorial  limits;  that  is,  their 
prevalence  does  not  extend  beyond  sectional  boundaries.  Now,  this  fact  is 
sufficient  for  the  inference  that  the  source  of  the  causative  miasms  is  in  the 
soil,  because,  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  climatic  influences,  those  peca- 
liar  to  any  particular  district  are  terrestrial.  Again,  in  the  diseases  called 
epideiMC — namely,  those  which  prevail  successively  or  simultaneously,  at 
variable  intervals,  in  different  and  often  widespread  territorial  districts— the 
morbific  agents,  whatever  may  be  their  source,  must  be  transported  through 
the  atmosphere  or  brought  in  some  way  from  situations  more  or  less  distant. 
The  causes  of  epidemic  disease  are  migratory.  In  some  instances  they  trav- 
erse successively  almost  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  This  is  true 
of  epidemic  bronchitis,  or  influenza,  and  of  epidemic  cholera.  It  is  altogether 
improbable  that  the  special  causes  in  these  and  other  epidemics  originate  in 
the  different  sections  of  country  over  which  their  prevalence  extends.  Dis- 
eases are  said  to  be  pandemic  when  they  are  spread  simultaneously  over  a 
whole  counb'y  or  population.  The  special  causes  which  give  rise  to  conta- 
gious diseases  are  derived  from  the  bodies  of  those  affect^  with  these  dis- 
eases ;  and  with  respect  to  certain  of  these  diseases  it  is  probable  that  the 
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speeial  eaases  are  exclusively  thus  derived.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  vbetber 
smallpox  ever  originates  from  any  other  eouroe,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  traced  to  contagion.  Yet  the  fiirst  case 
of  smallpox  which  ever  existed  must,  of  course,  have  been  an  exception  to 
this  Isw,  and  it  is  possible  that  there  are  still  occasional  exceptions. 

Diseases  are  communicated  not  only  by  coming  into  contact  with,  or  in 
proximity  to,  patients,  but  by  means  of  what  are  called  /omiles.  This  term  ia 
applied  to  inanimate  substances,  such  as  clothing  or  artidea  of  merobandise,  to 
vlucfa  coDtagious  matter  has  adhered.  In  this  way  certain  diseases,  such  as 
mallpox  and  scarlatjua,  may  be  disseminated  at  points  far  distant  from  the 
source  of  their  special  causes.  The  term  fomitea  ia  generally  restricted  to  the 
traDsmisnon  of  the  matter  of  contagion.  But  it  is  certain  that  other  special 
eanses  of  disease  may  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.  Facts,  for  exunple, 
Bbow  that  the  apecial  cause  of  yellow  fever  is  capable  of  transportation.  And 
if  this  be  true,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  disease  may  be  portable  alUiough  not 
conununicable. 

Parasites. 

The  study  of  parasites  has  acquired  great  interest  and  prominence  since  it 
hu  been  proven  that  many  and  important  diseases  are  of  parasitic  origin.  It 
has  long  been  a  logical  inference  that  the  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by  the 
invasion  of  micro-organisms.  The  hypothesis  of  a  living  contagion  was  most 
tkilfnlly  advocated  upon  a  priori  grounds  by  8ir  Henry  Holland,  Henle,  and 
J.  K.  Mitchell.  Only  upon  this  hypothesis  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
SQch  eluraeteristic  features  of  infectious  diseases  as  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  development  of  the  disease  from  the  reception  of  an  infinitesimal  quantity 
of  virus,  and  the  almost  limitless  multiplication  of  the  virus,  so  that  the  mi- 
nute quantity  received  by  a  single  individual,  by  its  proliferation,  may  suffice  to 
infect  an  entire  community.  It  was  once  urged  against  the  theory  of  animate 
contagion  that  the  causation  of  infectious  diseases  might  be  explained  by  the 
action  of  chemical  fermente;  but  this  argument  has  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  the  germ  doctrine,  since  it  has  been  proven  that  the  ferments  either  are,  or 
are  produced  by,  living  organisms. 

The  purely  deductive  argument  as  to  the  causation  of  infectious  diseases 
by  bring  germs  has  been  supported  during  the  last  twenty,  and  especially 
daring  the  last  ten,  years  by  a  mass  of  trustworthy  observations  and  experi- 
ments which  render  the  doctrine  of  a  living  contagium  no  longer  a  theory,  but 
an  established  fact  for  a  number  of  infectious  diseases.  Upon  this  basis  of 
facts  the  argument  by  analogy  becomes  of  great  force  in  support  of  the  germ* 
origin  of  other  infectious  diseases  in  which  causaUve  organisms  have  not  yet 
been  discovered. 

What  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  a  given  disease  is  caused  by  a 
special  micro-oi^nism  ?  This  proof  is  absolute  and  complete  when  for  a  given 
disease  three  conditions  are  fulfilled :  first,  the  determination  of  the  constant 
presence  of  a  special  micro-organism  associated  with  the  lesions  of  the  disease ; 
Kcond,  the  isolation  of  this  organism  by  a  series  of  pure  cultures ;  and  third, 
the  production  of  the  disease  by  the  inoculation  of  the  isolated  organism. 
This  rigid  proof  has  been  fulfilled  for  splenic  fever,  tuberculosis,  glanders, 
errsipelas,  and  a  number  of  diseases  of  inferior  animals.  Hardly  leSM  com- 
plete is  the  proof  that  the  tpiroclutte  Obermeteri  is  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever. 
Here  the  oi^nism  is  of  a  peculiar  character,  is  constantly  present  in  the  blood 
in  the  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  and  the  inoculation  of  blood  containing  the 
psrasite  causes  th^  disease.  Inasmuch  as  one  or  both  of  the  last  two  condi- 
tioas  of  the  absolute  proof  cannot  always  be  fulfilled — since  it  is  not  possible 
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in  all  oases  to  find  a  suitable  medium  for  the  culUvalaon  of  suspeoted  orgtn- 
isms,  and  inoculation  experiments  upon  animals  yield  negative  results  when 
the  animals  are  not  snsceptible  to  the  disease — the  question  arises  as  to  the 
value  to  be  attached  to  the  mere  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  lesions  of 
a  given  disease.  The  answer  is,  that  when  a  special  form  of  micro-organism 
is  constantly  found  associated  with  the  lesions  of  a  disease  in  situations  where 
foreign  organisms  do  not  normally  occur,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
the  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  has 
been  and  is  stiil  urged  that  the  organism  is  the  result,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
the  disease — that  the  disease  simply  affords  suitable  conditions  for  the  tudg- 
ment  and  growth  of  the  organism.  This  argument  was  not  without  some 
plausibility  in  the  early  period  of  bacterial  investigation,  but  the  force  of  the 
argument  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  failure  to  establish  its  correctness 
in  any  single  instance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  cultivate  and  inoculate  a  special  form  of  micro-organism  consuntly 
associated  with  the  le»ons  of  a  disease  in  situations  where  foreign  organisms 
do  not  occur,  the  suspected  organism  has  been  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Thus,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  bacteria  whieh  are  found  con- 
stantly in  the  internal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  are  the  cause  of  this  disease, 
although  no  animal  may  be  found  in  whom  it  it  possible  to  produce  this  dis- 
ease experimentally. 

Especial  caution  is  required  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the  presence  of 
organisms  upon  surfaces  in  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  as 
upon  the  various  mucous  membranes;  for  upon  many  of  these  surfaces  bacte- 
ria are  normally  present  in  large  number.  But  even  here,  when  it  can  be 
established,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bacterium  of  Asiatic  cholera,  that  an  organ- 
ism with  distinctive  characters  is  constantly  associated  with  the  lesions  of  a 
disease,  and  is  never  found  in  the  body  except  in  connection  with  that  dis- 
ease, it  may  be  assumed  that  this  organism  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Bacteria. — The  living  organisms  which  have  thus  far  been  proven  to 
be  the  causes  of  infecUous  diseases  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  elass 
of  schizomyeetes  or  bacteria.  The  term  bacteria  is  used,  although  not  with 
etymological  correctness,  to  include  the  whole  class  of  organisms  more  scien- 
tincally  designated  as  schizomyeetes  (fissure-fungi).  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  all  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  bacteria ;  it  may  be  that  other 
organisms,  such  as  some  of  the  Protozoa,  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of 
certain  diseases. 

The  bacteria  are  simple,  microscopic,  vegetable  cells,  usually  very  minute, 
composed  of  protoplasm  and  perhaps  an  enveloping  membrane.  In  shape  the 
bacteria  are  round,  rod-like,  or  spiral.  They  occur  singly,  in  pairs,  in  chains, 
or  in  clumps.  Clumps  of  bacteria  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  substance  are 
called  colonies  or  zooglma,  and  they  present  an  extremely  characteristic  appear^ 
ance.  Bacteria  multiply,  often  with  great  rapidity,  by  transverse  division  or 
by  the  formation  of  spores.  The  spores  are  vastly  more  resistant  to  destruc- 
tive infiuences  than  the  bacteria  themselves.  Both  bacteria  and  spores  are 
destroyed  by  steam  at  a  temperature  of  100®  C.  (212"  F.). 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  make  any  satisfactory  classification  of  bac- 
teria. For  purposes  of  description  Cohn's  classification  is  convenient,  viz. ; 
Jirstj  round  bacteria,  called  lipfmro-hacferia  or  microcot  ci ;  xeromf,  short,  rod- 
shaped  bacteria,  called  micro-hacteria ;  third,  longer  rod-shaped  bacteria,  called 
dcsmo-barleria  or  barilli;  and  fourth,  spiral  bacteria,  called  spirillas  and 
spirochsetse.  These  four  classes  may  be  reduced  to  three  by  eliminating  the 
term  micro-bacteria,  and  calling,  as  is  now  customary,  all  rod-shaped  bacteria, 
whether  long  or  short,  bacilli. 

In  order  to  determine  the  species  of  a  particular  kind  of  bacterium  it  is 
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■eoeflsarj  to  know  not  only  its  form,  bat  the  manner  and  conditions  of  its 
{^wth  and  its  physiologioil  properties.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
tban  to  suppose  that  because  two  bacteria  resemble  each  other,  or  are  even 
idesdcal  in  form,  they  are  therefore  of  the  same  species.  One  of  these  bae- 
teris  may  be  perfectly  harmless  and  the  other  a  deadly  poison.  The  criteria 
which  are  usually  employed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  determining  the  characters 
cf  any  form  of  bacterium  are — its  morphology,  the  peculiarities  of  its  growth 
in  different  culture-media,  such  as  nutrient  gelatin,  agar-agar,  blood-serum, 
steamed  potato,  bouillon,  and  its  physiological  properties,  such  as  presence  or 
absence  of  injurious  effects  by  inoculation  in  animals,  and  presence  or  absence 
of  fermentative  changes  by  inoculation  in  suitable  fluids. 

According  to  their  biological  properties  bacteria  are  described  as  ekromo^ 
m»u,  or  color-producing;  zymoyenota,  or  fermentative;  md  patkopenic,  or 
diseaoe-producing.  The  only  kinds  of  bacteria  which  will  be  considered  in 
this  work  are  the  pathogenic,  and  of  these  only  such  as  are  concerned  in  the 
eatuation  of  diseases  in  human  beings.  Some  of  these  bacteria  will  be  fur- 
ther considered  in  Part  II.  of  this  work  in  connection  with  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  Mieroeocewt  gonorrhoK,  BomeUmes  called  gonococeus,  is  constantly 
{Resent  in  gonorrliaBal  secretions,  whether  derived  from  the  urethra,  vagina, 
Dtems,  or  conjunctiva.  Usually  two  micrococci  are  closely  joined  together, 
forming  a  diplococcus.  The  diplococcus  may  resemble  a  single  biscuit-shaped 
micTococcus  of  large  size.  The  gonorrhceal  micrococci  may  be  found  between 
the  cells,  but  their  most  characteristic  morphological  property  is  their  appear- 
ance in  the  interior  of  pus  and  epithelial  cells.  According  to  Bnmm,  the 
gonococeus  grows  slowly  at  a  temperature  of  30"  to  34**  C.  upon  gelatinized 
blood-serum.  He  succeeded  in  producing  gonorrhoea  by  inoculation  of  the 
urethra  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  organism.  FurUier  inoculation  and  eulti- 
vation  experiments  are  needed,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
ormiism  is  the  cause  of  gonorrhoea. 

The  ntcrocDort  of  put  occur  singly  or  in  irregular  dusters  called  staphy- 
loeoed  or  in  chains  called  streptococd.  A  variety  of  species  have  been  dis- 
tingttiahed,  chiefly  by  the  appearances  of  their  cultures.  The  forms  most 
frequently  found  in  the  pus  of  acute  abscesses  are  the  Staphylococcus  jyyoijenet 
oaretu  and  the  Staphylorooeus  •pyogma  affm$.  Next  in  frequency  is  the  Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes.  No  less  than  nine  different  species  of  micrococci  in  pus 
have  been  lUstingnished.  Frequently,  two  or  more  forms  of  micrococci  are 
associated  in  the  same  abscess.  The  streptococci  seem  to  occur  especially 
with  the  more  severe  phlegmonous  inflammations,  such  as  those  with  an  ery- 
npelatous  tendency.  The  micrococci  of  pus  can  be  cultivated  in  gelatin  and 
in  agar-agar.  By  the  inoculation  of  some  of  the  pure  cultures  in  animals 
and  in  human  beings  abscesses  have  been  produced. 

The  mtcroooceui  of  ery^dat  is  s  streptococcus  which  can  be  cultivated  in 
BBtrient  gelatin.  Inoculation  of  its  pure  cultures  in  man  an'd  in  animals 
eaases  erysipelas.  According  to  Passet,  a  atreptococcus  found  in  abscesses 
cuinot  be  distingoiahed  from  Uiat  of  e^sipelas. 

The  mieroeoeei  of  t^enmyehtia  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  staphylococci 
and  the  streptococci  of  ordinaiy  abscesses.  As  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  81),  the  same  is  true  of  the  micrococci  found  in  pysemio  abscesses. 

Id  fetid  pus,  bacilli  are  usually  found  as  well  as  micrococci.  In  malignant 
endocarditis,  micrococci  apparently  identical  with  Sfaphylococciu  pyogenen  and 
Streptococcus  pyogenes  are  found. 

In  many  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlatina,  variola,  morbilli,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  micrococci  are  found 
oocanoDally,  bat  not  constantly.   There  is  no  evidence  that  these  micrococci 
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are  the  cause  of  the  diseases.  These  sepUc  micrococci,  when  they  occur  in 
the  iotemal  oi^ns,  are  probabW  the  result  of  a  secoodary  or  mixed  iafection 
which  seems  to  be  common  in  this  ckss  of  diseases. 

The  bacUha  anthraci*  occurs  in  the  form  of  immobile  rods  5  to  20  ;t 
long  aod  1  /t  broad,  with  flatteoed  ends,  and  often  arranged  in  chains. 
Within  the  body  the  rods  multiply  solely  by  transverse  division,  but  outside 
of  the  body  they  may  grow  into  long  threads  in  which  glistening  spores  are 
developed.  The  spores  are  very  much  more  resistant  to  destructive  agents 
than  the  bacilli.  The  bacilli  and  spores  are  incapable  of  development  at  a 
temperature  below  IS"  C  (59°  F.)  or  above  43=-  C.  (110°  F.).  They  require 
oxygen  for  their  growth.  The  bacilli  aiithracis  are  constantly  found  in  the 
body  in  splenic  fever.  They  ean  be  readily  cultivated  outside  of  the  body 
in  nutrient  gelatin  and  in  various  other  media.  Inoculation  of  the  pure  cul- 
tures in  animals  susceptible  to  splenic  fever  always  produces  the  disease.  By 
cultivation  of  the  bacilli  of  splenic  fever  at  a  temporature  of  42°  to  43°  C. 
(107.5°  to  109.5°  F.),  their  virulence  may  be  weakened  or  entirely  destroyed, 
although  the  organisms  still  retain  their  normal  appearance  and  capacity  of 
development. 

The  bftcittm  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  short,  thick  bacillus  with  rounded  ends. 
It  is  found  in  eoloDies  in  the  intestinal  lesions,  the  swollen  mesenteric  glands, 
the  spleen,  and  sometimes  in  other  organs.-  It  can  be  readily  cultivated  in 
nutrient  gelatin,  agar-agar,  blood-serum,  and  on  potatoes.  This  organism 
will  be  fully  considered  in  the  article  on  Typhoid  .Fever. 

The  bacillus  of  malignant  ceiiema  resembles  the  biiciUu*  nntkrads,  but  can 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  mobility  and  by  slight  differences  of  form. 
Its  spores  are  widely  distributed,  occurring  in  earth,  hay-dust,  and  putrefying 
fluids.  It  has  been  found  in  a  few  instances  in  man  as  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
inflammatory  oedema.  This  bacillus  can  be  cultivated  in  gelatin,  blood-serum, 
agar-agar,  and  in  potatoes  under  circumstances  where  the  entrance  of  oxygen 
is  excluded.  Inoculation  of  the  cultures  in  animals  causes  the  characteristic 
disease.  The  growth  of  the  organism  is  attended  by  the  development  of  gas 
and  fetid  substances,  which  probably  poison  the  ^stem. 

The  baci/lia  of  rhinotderoma  is  a  short  bacillus  constantly  found  in  the 
peculiar  bard  growths  of  this  disease,  which  has  been  observed  especiidly  in 
South-eastern  Europe.  ColliTation  and  inoculation  of  the  bacillus  hare  not 
yet  succeeded. 

The  so-called  haciUi  of  cronpom  pneumonia  are  elliptical  bacteria  which 
were  first  described  by  Friedlander  as  micrococci.  A  characteristic  but  not 
peculiar  feature  of  these  bacilli  is  the  presence  around  them  of  a  gelat- 
inous capsule  which  can  be  stained  by  certain  aniline  dyes.  These  bacilli 
are  frequently  but  not  constantly  present  in  the  exudation  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia. They  grow  in  gelatin-cultures  in  masses  compared  in  shape  to  a  nail. 
Pneumonia,  usually  of  the  lobular  variety,  has  been  produced  in  animals  by 
inhalation  of  the  organisms  and  by  inoculation  in  the  pleura  and  lungs.  The 
inoculation  experiments,  however,  ara  not  very  conclusive.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  and  in  view  of  the  inconstancy  in  the  presence  of  these  bacilli,  there  is 
much  doubt  as  to  the  etiological  significance  of  the  organisms  described  by 
Friedlander.  The  micrococcus  of  sputum  septicxmia  (Sternberg)  and  other 
forms  of  bacteria  have  also  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  pneumonia. 

Under  the  heading  of  Infections  Tumors  (p.  42)  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  bacilli  of  ttiherculom,  of  h-j^roxj/,  of  syphilis,  and  of  ylanden. 
The  tubercle  bacilli  will  be  also  considered  in  connection  with  Pulmonary 
Phthisis.  The  baeiUi  of  cholera,  which  by  some  are  considered  to  be  spirHU 
or  vibrios,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  Asiatic  cholera  in  Part  II. 

The  apuvcAste  Oberm&eri  is  a  spiral  bacterium  16  to  40  /t  long.    It  is 
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constantlj  present  in  the  blood  daring  the  attacks  of  relapsing  fever,  and  is 
absent  Id  the  interrals.  In  the  fresh  blood  it  is  in  rapid  motion.  The  inocn- 
Ution  of  blood  coDtaining  the  organism  produces  relapsing  fever.  The 
spirochete  has  not  been  satisfactorily  cultiTated.  (For  further  details  see 
the  article  on  Relapsing  Fever  in  Part  II.) 

The  peculiar  organisms  found  in  actinomycosis  have  already  been  described 
(p.  47).  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  bodies  found  by  Laveran,  and 
by  Marchiafava  and  Celli,  in  the  blood  of  malarial  patients,  which  will  be 
farther  considered  in  the  article  on  Intermittent  Fever. 

There  are  various  possibilities  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  bacteria  in  the 
B^rstem,  but  we  possess  very  little  positive  information  upon  the  subject.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  pathogenic  bacteria  may  produce  their  injurious 
deets  by  wiUkdrawing  nutriment  from  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body,  by 
acting  aa  ferments  which  eanse  abnormal  metabotism  and  produce  noxious 
nbstances  (ptomaines),  and  by  acting  as  chemical  or  as  mechanical  irritants. 

Fmtgi. — MouUl-fuiufi  belonging  to  the  common  species,  mncor,  aspergitlus, 
and  penicillium,  are  not  infrequently  found  growing  in  necrotic  tissues  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  The  spores  of  certain  varieties  of  mucor  and  of  aspergillus 
when  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals  are  capable  of  growing  in  certain 
oi^ns  into  mycelium,  but  the  development  never  reaches  the  stage  of  fructi- 
fication. No  instances  are  known  of  a  similar  invasion  of  the  human  body 
with  the  mould-fungi.  In  a  number  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  fungi  have  been 
discovered  which  constitute  an  essential  pathological  element  in  these  affec- 
tions. These  funj^  are  Achorion  Schoenleimi  in  favus,  7Vicophi/ton  lojisurans 
in  herpes  tonsurans,  and  Mim^Hfron  Jvr/vr  in  pityriasis  versicolor.  The 
botuieal  poution  of  these  fungi  is  not  known.  The  fungus  found  in  aphthss 
or  chnuih  is  called  Oidtum  albicantj  hot  there  u  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  true 
(ndinm. 

The  jfetut-jTO^',  called  aaecKaromi/cf^y  are  often  found  in  the  fermenting 
eootenta  of  the  stomach  in  various  diseases  of  thia  o^an.  These  fung^  are 
eoneemed  in  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Animal  Parasites. — The  animal  paramtes  belong  to  the  three  divisions 
/Votozoo,  Arthropoda,  and  Vermes. 

1.  The  Protozoa  are  the  most  lowly  organized  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  Infusoria,  which  form  a  class  of  Protozoa,  have  been  observed 
frequently  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  especially  in  cholera  and  in  inflam- 
matory conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  not  been  proven  that 
they  are  in  any  way  associated  with  the  cause  of  disease.  The  Infusoria 
most  frequently  found  are  Cercomonas  intestinalix,  Trichomonas  vaginalis,  and 
Paramaeium  coli.  Amo^st  have  been  found  occasionally  in  the  intestinal 
contents  in  dysentery.  The  J^orospermise,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
hrer,  in  pleuritic  exudations,  and  in  the  intestinal  macous  membrane,  are 
BBoaUy  dassified  among  the  Protozoa,  but  their  exact  nature  is  problematical. 
They  have  been  recently  described  as  Coccidia. 

2.  The  arthropod  parasites  include  animals  from  the  snbdivisions  Aratihnida 
ud  hse^a,  which  infest  usually  the  skin.  To  the  Arachnida  belong  the 
Aearvt /olliculonan,  frequently  found  in  comedones,  but  without  pathological 
importaiice ;  the  A£arus  or  JSarcoptes  Kcabtei,  which  Is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
known  as  scabies  or  itch ;  the  Pentastomum  coniUrictum  and  the  Pentaxtomum 
dentiadaivm,  which  have  been  frequently  discovered  in  the  liver.  Under 
lasecta  are  included  the  different  species  of  lice— via.  Pediev^  et^aUis,  Pe- 
diciUus  pubis,  and  Pediculus  vesHmenti. 

3.  Animals  of  the  division  Vermes,  or  worms,  are  the  most  frequent  of  all 
aunal  parasites.  The  parantic  worms  are  embraced  under  the  subdivisions 
Ktmatoda  or  round-worms,  Tnmatoda  or  suctorid  worms,  and  Ce^oeUt  or  Ik- 
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niada,  which  include  the  tape-worms  and  the  old  order  of  cystic  worms.  The 
Nematoda  are  Ascarit  btmbruxides,  found  often  in  the  Braall  intestine ;  Oxgr- 
vrit  vermieulan'B,  Tnlrarly  known  as  the  pin-worm,  found  in  the  Urge  intes* 
tine ;  IMeocephahu  dtitparj  in  the  csBCum ;  Stron^las  ffigas^  in  tihe  pelvis  of 
the  kidney ;  Anchyloftoma  duodeaale,  in  the  duodenum  ;  AnptffhUa  $tercoralu, 
in  the  intestine  and  bUe<duct8  in  an  endemic  diarrhisa  which  prevails  in 
Cochin-China;  Trichina  tpircUig,  in  the  muscles;  Filaria  medineHtvt,  or 
Quinea-worm,  in  the  areolar  tissue,  where  it  causes  painful  abscesses  (in 
tropical  climates);  Filaria  sanguinis,  found  in  the  tropics  in  Urge  numbers 
in  the  blood,  where  it  may  oause  chyluria  and  hssmatu'ria.  Under  Tremadota 
are  included  Distoma  hepaticum  in  the  biliary  duets;  Diettma  Umceokuum,  or 
liver-fluke,  in  the  same  situation ;  and  Dittoma  hxmatobium  (of  Bilharz)  in 
the  portal  vein,  and,  together  with  its  eggs,  in  other  situations,  especially  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  intestine,  where  it  may  cause  severe  affections.  The 
IHstoma  hrnnatobium  is  a  frequent  parasite  in  Egypt  and  in  AbyssinU.  The 
Cestoda  include  the  fully-developed  tape-worms  and  their  Urvse  or  soolices. 
The  immature  cestoid  worms  or  scoUoes  which  are  parasitic  in  man  are  Qf*' 
tirereu$  eeilttlom,the  soolex  of  Tienuf  tolium;  and  die  eehinoeoeeua  or  hydatid, 
the  scolex  of  Tienia  edk/noeooctu^  a  small  tape-wonn  which  infests  the  dog. 
CSf^vxrcus  ceUuhtm  may  be  present  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  of  most 
importance  usually  in  the  brain.  The  echinococcus  is  most  frequent  in  the 
liver,  but  it  may  exist  in  other  parts.  The  fully-developed  tape-worms  in 
man  are  Tstnia  wlium,  Taenia  medto-canellala,  and  Sothrtorephalta  latvx,  or 
Swiss  tape-worm.  Rare  forms  are  Tstnia  nana,  Tmnia  flcrnhptmciata^  and 
Txnia  cucumerina.  Host  of  these  womu  reoeive  conuderation  in  Pait 
II.  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
SYMPTOMATOLOGY.— DIAGNOSIS.— PROGNOSIS. 

Rtthognomonic  Symptoms— Diafrnoetic  Symptoms — Suyective  and  Objective  Symptoms 
— Signs — Clinical  History  of  Diseases  and  the  Different  Modes  by  which  it  is  Obtained 
—Stages  of  Disease— Precarsoiy  or  Prodromio  Events— Sequels— Diagnosis— Beasoning 
by  W»y  at  KxolOBioa— Differential  Diagnosii.— Prognosis— Prognostloft. 

THE  study  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  forms  a  division  of  the  Principlee 
of  Medicine,  or  General  Pathology,  called  Symptomatology  or  Semetology. 
The  consideration  of  symptoms  will  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  space 
to  be  devoted  to  each  individual  disease  in  treating  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, or  Special  Pathology,  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  It  w^l  suffice  to 
present  in  this  chapter  certain  distinctions  and  definitions  which  should  be 
understood  before  entering  on  the  study  of  individual  diseases. 

Under  the  name  symptoms  are  embraced  all  appreciable  morbid  phenomena 
occurring  in  connection  with  disease.  The  name  signifies  "  to  fall  together," 
and  denotes  concurrence  of  events.  To  repeat  the  often-quoted  comparison 
by  Galen,  symptoms  accompany  diseases  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance. 
By  means  of  symptoms  the  existence  of  disease  is  made  apparent  and  the 
character  and  seat  of  different  affections  are  ascertained. 

Certain  symptoms  are  distinguished  as  paihoffnomowie.   A  patJiognomonie 
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lymptom  is  one  which  denotes  invariably  the  existence  of  a  particular  dis- 
eue.  It  derives  this  significance  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  only  in  connec- 
tion with  one  disease.  Whenever  such  a  symptom,  therefore,  is  present,  it 
lepresents  that  disease,  and  in  itself  suffices  tot  its  recognition.  The  number 
of  patbognomonic  symptoms  is  quite  small.  As  an  illustration,  a  semi-trans- 
parent, viscid,  rusty-colored  matter  of  expectoration  belongs  exclusively  to 
pneumonitis.  It  is  therefore  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  always  denoting 
the  existence  of  that  disease.  In  like  manner  tbe  crepitant  r&le  obtained  by 
aiucuttation  is  so  distinctive  of  tbe  same  disease  as  to  be  nearly  pathogno- 
monic.   It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  many  additional  examples. 

A  symptom  is  said  to  be  diagnostic  when  it  occurs  more  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  disease  than  with  other  diseases.  Just  in  proportion 
as  it  is  restricted  to  a  few  disease  is  its  diagnostic  import  marked ;  that  is, 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  some  one  of  these  diseases,  and  its  value  in  diag- 
onas  is  the  greater  the  smaller  their  number.   Difierent  symptoms  differ  as 

rs  their  respective  diagnostic  value.  Some  are  highly  diagnostic ;  in 
words,  they  point  strongly  to  the  existence  of  particular  diseases. 
Others  are  moderately,  and  again  others  slightly,  diagnostic.  The  measure 
of  diagnostic  significance  depends  on  the  frequency  of  concurrence  with  a 
particular  disease  and  the  infrequency  of  concurrence  with  other  diseases. 

Symptoms  are  either  subjective  or  objective.  Subjective  symptoms  are  those 
vhich  relate  to  the  sensations  or  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  which,  conse- 
4]aently,  the  physician  can  appreciate  only  through  tbe  patient's  description 
of  them.  Objective  symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  wbich  the  pbysi- 
ciaD  observes  for  himself,  and  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  which  he  is  in  no 
wiw  dependent  on  the  patient.  As  regards  subjective  symptoms,  the  physi- 
cian is  exposed  to  error  in  consequence  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
to  describe  them  clearly.  In  young  children  this  class  of  symptoms  is  not 
available.  This  is  true  also  of  idiots,  the  insane,  and  in  the  delirium  inci- 
dent to  different  diseases.  As  regards  these  symptoms,  too,  the  phyracian 
is  liable  to  be  deceived  by  intentional  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of 
patimts ;  and  he  is  liable  to  he  deceived  unintentionally  by  a  tendency  on 
the  one  hand  to  exaggeration,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  depreciation  of 
morbid  sensations  or  fedings.  Owing  to  these  sources  of  error  much  tact  is 
often  requisite  in  placing  a  proper  estimate  on  subjective  symptoms.  ObjeC' 
tire  aymptonig  are  not  open  to  the  same  liabilities  to  error.  The  physician 
judges  of  these  by  tbe  exercise  of  his  own  senses,  and  if  he  fail  to  discover 
or  place  a  proper  estimate  upon  them  the  fault  consists  in  his  own  want  of 
attention,  judgment,  or  skill.  Objective  symptoms  are  thus  much  more 
reliable  than  subjective  in  tbe  investigation  of  cases  of  disease. 

Tbe  exaggeration  of  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind  and  of  morbid  sensa- 
tions is  common — sometimes  because  patients  are  led  to  form  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  subjective  symptoms;  sometimes  with  a  view  to  awaken  interest 
wgympatiiy;  sometimes  for  malingering  purposes;  and  sometimes  to  secure 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  more  efficient  treatment. 
Factitious  and  exaggerated  ailments  enter  pretty  largely  into  the  oases  which 
the  practitioner  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

A  symptom,  as  already  defined,  is  any  manifest  morbid  phenomenon  or 
event  Occurring  concurrently  with  a  disease,  it  may  or  may  not  have  a 
pathological  connection  with  that  disease.  Its  pathological  connection  with 
the  disuse  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  a  pathognomonic  symptom  or  more 
or  less  diagnostic ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  present  as  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. If  the  latter  be  true,  it  has  no  pathological  connection  with  the 
disease,  and  is  devoid  of  diagnostic  significance.  This  difference  among 
symptoms  has  been  expressed  by  oallii^  them  ngn»  when  they  are  either 
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pathognomonic  or  more  or  less  dia^ostio.  According  to  this  distinction,  a 
symptom  becomes  a  sign  wheQcver  it  denotes,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  the 
existence  of  a  particular  disease.  The  term  signs,  hovever,  has  come  con- 
ventionally to  bia  used  in  a  different  sense.  It  is  nsual  to  apply  this  term  to 
the  phenomena  obtained  b^  certain  methods  of  invest^tion  distinguished  as 
phytHcal — namely,  perouasion,  auscultation,  etc.  These  phenomeoa  are  called 
physical  signs,  but  for  convenience  the  vord  physical  is  often  omitted,  and  is 
considered  as  understood  when  the  term  sign  is  alone  used.  In  this  sense  of 
the  term  signs  it  is  used  in  contradistinotion  to  symptoms,  the  latter  embracing 
all  other  phenomena  manifested  in  connection  with  disease.  The  phenomena 
thus  included  under  the  name  signs  are  of  course  objective,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  of  those  by  means  of  which  the  existence}  seat,  and 
character  of  certain  diseases  are  ascertained. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  which  occur  during  the  course  of  a  disease  are 
the  events  which  make  up  its  dimcal  hiitort/.  This  phrase  is  applied  to  a 
description  of  the  manifest  phenomena  taking  place  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  a  disease,  together  with  the  order  of  their  succession  and  tJ^e  laws 
which  govern  them.  Or,  instead  of  clinical  history,  it  is  proper  to  say  the 
natwnd  hiatoiy  of  a  disease  when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course 
unaffected  by  disturbing  influences  of  any  kind,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made 
to  arrest,  abridge,  or  modify  its  course  by  therapeutical  measures. 

How  is  the  clinical  or  natural  history  of  a  disease  to  be  obtuned  ?  There 
are  three  methods  which  may  be  employed.  One  method  consists  in  selecting, 
as  types  of  the  disease,  a  few  well-marked  cases,  and  basing  the  description  of 
the  disease  on  the  events  observed  in  these  cases.  This  method  is  defective, 
because  some  symptoms  belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  wanting,  and  some 
symptoms  not  belonging  to  the  disease  might  be  present  in  these  few  repre- 
sentative or  typical  cases.  Moreover,  this  method  is  inadequate  to  show  the 
relative  importance  of  particular  symptoms.  Another  method  is  to  make  oat 
a  history  from  recollection  after  having  observed  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
eases.  A  history  thus  obtained  must  be  imperfect  fVom  the  obvious  inability 
to  retain  in  the  memory  all  the  events  which  occurred  while  the  cases  were 
under  observation,  together  with  the  order  and  relative  frequency  of  their 
occurrence.  The  thii^  method  is  the  only  one  by  means  of  which  an  accu- 
rate clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  to  be  obtained.  It  consists,  firet^  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  fully  and  carefully  recorded ;  and 
second,  in  an  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases  with  reference  to  the  symptomatic 
phenomena  which  occurred,  the  relative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  the 
order  of  their  succession,  the  number  of  deaths  and  recoveries,  the  duration 
of  the  disease,  etc.  By  this  method  are  ascertained  events  which  are  con- 
stantly present,  and  therefore  have  an  essential  relation  to  the  disease;  events 
which  are  incidental  to  the  disease,  being  present  more  or  less  frequently  ;  and 
events  the  presence  of  which  js  purely  accidental.  There  are  many  diseases 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  studied  af^r  this  method,  and  here, 
therefore,  is  ample  scope  for  further  clinical  labor.  Among  the  diseases  which 
have  been  studied  after  this  method  may  be  mentioned  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever  and  acute  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of 
these  and  some  other  diseases  obtained  by  means  of  this  method  within  late 
years  exemplifies  its  advantages. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  is  divided  into  several  distinct  periods  or 
stadia,  which  are  commonly  called  »tage».  The  first  stage  may  be  distin- 
guished as  the  invasion  or  access  of  the  disease.  This  period  dates  from  the 
first  morbid  manifestations,  and  extends  to  the  time  when  the  dittease  may  he 
considered  as  fully  developed  or  established.  The  duration  of  this  stage  varies 
in  different  diseases  and  in  different  cases  of  the  same  disease.  Generally,  the 
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dnratioa  is  governed  by  certain  laws  proper  to  different  diseases.  Some  dis- 
eises  are  characterized  by  the  abruptneea  of  their  development,  the  stage  of 
invasion  being  very  short  or  altogether  wanting.  The  carter  or  course  of  a 
disease  extends  from  the  date  of  its  development — that  is,  from  the  end  of  the 
stage  of  invasion — to  the  time  when  the  disease  may  be  considered  as  ended. 
Tbia  period  is  frequently  subdivided  into  two  or  more  stages.  The  stage  of 
convalesceDce  embraces  the  period  between  the  end  of  the  disease  and  the 
complete  restoration  of  health. 

The  clinical  history  of  a  disease  properly  embraces  phenomena  which  may 
precede  the  stage  of  invasion  or  access.  They  are  distinguished  as  prccursi/rjf 
or  proftromie  events ;  and  in  some  diseases  is  to  be  included  a  period  which  is 
called  the  period  of  inaibation.  The  latter  term,  signifying  hatching,  relates 
to  the  time  which  elapses  after  the  reception  of  certain  special  causes  of  dis- 
cue  before  any  morbid  manifestations  take  place.  For  example,  after  inoc- 
ulation with  the  virus  of  smallpox  a  certain  number  of  days  elapse  before  any 
morbid  phenomena  make  their  appearance.  But  in  the  mean  time  oceuH 
operations  are  going  on  in  the  system,  and  when  these  are  sufficiently  advanced 
the  period  of  invasion  or  access  begins.  The  significance  of  the  term  incuba- 
tion ia  thus  apparent.  It  is  rendered  especially  significant  by  the  germ  doc- 
trine of  the  causation  of  many  diseases.  The  existence  of  a  period  of  incu- 
liation  is  one  of  the  points  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  Again, 
tbe  clinical  history  of  a  disease  should  include  phenomena  which  may  occur 
after  recovery  from  a  disease,  provided  they  be  dependent  upon  it.  Certain 
diseases  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  certain  consequences,  which  are  called 
xqiielx  or  sequels.  Thus,  after  recovery  from  soarlatina,albuminuria  and  gen- 
eral dropsy  occur  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  These  are  reealts  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  hence  belong  to  its  history  as  sequels.  In  like  manner,  phthisis  ia 
nkely  to  be  a  sequel  (Mf  measles,  motor  paralysis  follows  diphtheria,  etc. 

Ab  a  general  statement,  diseases,  in  respeet  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
belonging  to  their  natural  history,  present  in  different  times  and  places  great 
nnifonnity ;  they  are  essentially  tbe  same  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
they  undei^o  little  or  no  material  changes  from  age  to  age.  This  statement 
is  believed  to  be  correct,  although  it  is  in  opposition  to  views  somewhat  prev- 
alent. The  different  phases  and  modifications  which  the  same  diseases  may 
present,  not  only  at  different  times  and  places,  but  in  different  cases  at  the 
same  time  .and  place,  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  explained  by  tbe  coexistence 
of  affections  which  may  have  been  antecedent  or  which  are  developed  as  com- 
pUeations. 

Diagnosis. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  aspects  under  which  individual  diseases 
tre  to  be  considered  is  in  their  Diagnonx.  The  term  diagnosis  means  the  dis- 
crimination of  diseases  ;  that  is,  ascertaining  their  character  and  seat.  The 
practical  importance  of  a  correct  discrimination  of  diseases  with  reference  to 
their  management  is  sufficiently  obvious.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  to  bear 
npon^  case  of  disease  established  principles  of  treatment  until  the  character 
•od  seat  of  the  disease  are  ascertained?  Diagnosis  and  treatment  are, in  fact, 
the  two  practical  eflds  of  the  study  of  medicine.  Diagnosis  is  also  important 
with  reference  to  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases.  In 
collecting  cases  for  analysis,  if  different  diseases  be  confounded  the  results  of 
tbe  analyris  will  be  vitiated.  In  like  manner,  correctness  of  diagnosis  is  the 
bans  of  therapeutical  experience.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the  effects  of 
Beasnres  of  treatment  in  a  series  of  cases  will,  of  course,  prove  fallacious  if 
tke  series  include  cases  of  different  diseases  which  have  been  confounded. 
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Here  is  a  source  of  not  a  little  of  what  has  been  called  false  experience  in 
practical  medicine.  Diseases  which  were  formerly  confounded  are  now  known 
to  be  distinct,  and  can  be  readily  discriminated  from  each  other.  For  exain- 
pie,  the  eruptive  fevers,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox,  were  once  con- 
sidered as  different  varieties  of  one  disease.  Physicians  did  not  undertake 
until  recent  times  to  discriminate  between  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  and  bron- 
chttis ;  now  the  diagndstio  characters  of  each  are  well  ascertained,  and  are 
sufficient  for  its  recognition.  Still  more  recently,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever 
have  been  shown  to  be  essentially  distinct  diseases. 

Differences  in  skill  and  tact  among  practitioners  of  medicine  relate  espe- 
cially to  diagnosis.  In  medical  consultations  it  is  here  chiefly  that  points  for 
discussion  and  disagreement  arise.  It  is  here  that  the  want  of  aid  and  coun- 
sel is  oftenest  felt  by  the  phy»cian.  The  diagnosis  involves  more  embarrass- 
ment than  the  management  of  diseases.  This  fact  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
people  at  lai^e,  many  of  whom  undertake  to  decide  respecting  the  nature  and 
seat  of  the  disease  whenever  their  friends  are  ill. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  disease  may  be  based  on  the  presence  of  a  pathognomonia 
event.  Thus,  the  charaeteristio  expectoration  or  the  crepitant  rftle  denotes 
the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  But,  as  already  stated,  there  are  but  few  symp- 
tomatic phenomena  which  are  truly  pathognomonic.  Moreover,  they  are  not 
present  in  all  cases  of  the  diseases  which  they  denote ;  hence  their  absence  is 
by  no  means  proof  against  the  existence  of  the  diseases.  The  characteristic 
expectoration  and  the  crepitant  rale,  for  example,  are  wanting  in  not  a  very 
small  proportion  of  cases  of  pneumonitis.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
diagnosis  of  a  disease  cannot  often  be  based  on  pathognomonic  events.  And 
next  in  importance  as  regards  the  basis  of  diagnosis  is  the  presence  of  diag- 
nostic symptoms.  As  a  rule,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  diagnostic  sig- 
nificance belonging  to  the  symptoms  present  and  to  their  number,  is  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  disease  easy  and  positive.  In  these  respects  different  diseases  and 
different  cases  of  the  same  disease  differ  widely  ;  in  some  instances  the  diag- 
nostic symptoms  present  are  few  in  number  and  weak,  while  in  other  instances 
they  are  many  and  strong.  It  ia  with  special  reference  to  the  rdative  diag- 
nostic value  of  the  different  events  vhiek  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  a 
disease  that  this  history  is  important  to  the  physician. 

The  laws  of  disease  are  often  of  importance  in  relation  to  diagnosis.  For 
example,  typhoid  fever  rarely  affects  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age.  When, 
therefore,  persons  beyond  this  period  of  life  are  said  to  have  typhoid  fever, 
the  chances  are  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  diagnosis.  Certain  diseases, 
as  a  rule,  occur  but  once  in  the  same  person.  The  probabilities,  therefore,  in 
a  case  of  doubtful  diagnosis  are  against  the  existence  of  a  disease  of  this  clasa 
if  it  be  ascertained  that  the  patient  has  already  had  the  disease.  Certain 
physical  Higns  situated  within  a  circumscribed  space  at  the  summit  of  the 
chest  denote  phthisis,  while  the  same  signs  situated  elsewhere  might  point  to 
gome  other  affection,  owing  to  the  law  that  a  phthisical  affection,  in  the  vast 
minority  of  oases,  first  occurs  at  or  near  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Similar  illus- 
txationa  might  be  multiplied:  the  laws  regulating  the  development  of  a  dis- 
ease, the  suoeession  of  events,  its  duration,  its  sequels,  etc.,  often  furnish  val- 
uable aid  in  its  diagnosis.  Here,  too,  the  practical  importance  of  kno^edge 
of  the  clinical  history  of  diseases  is  apparent. 

A  highly  effective  method  of  reaching  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease  is  called 
"  reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion,"  In  a  case  of  doubt  as  regards  diagnosis 
the  problem  is  generally  to  decide  between  a  certain  number  of  diseases.  The 
existing  disease  is  one  of  two,  three,  or  more  diseases  which  may  be  suspected 
to  exist.  Now,  if  it  be  difficult  to  decide  which  one  of  these  is  the  existing 
disease  from  the  positive  proof  relating  to  diagnostic  events  and  kiws,  it  may 
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be  pnetieable  to  deeide  that  there  ia  insafficient  evidence  of  the  existeDoe  of 
one  or  more,  and  therefore  the  latter  are  excluded.  By  this  prooess  of  eliini- 
n&tion  the  Dumber  of  diseases  is  diminished,  and  may  be  reduced  even  to  one 
diseue,  the  diagnoeis  thus  being  made  on  the  principle  of  exclusion. 

In  discriminating  a  disease  from  one  of  several  diseases  with  which  it  has 
more  or  less  symptomatio  phenomena  in  common,  the  amount  of  positive  evi- 
dence in  behalf  of  its  existence  is  to  be  considered,  and  also  the  evidence 
tfsiukst  the  existence  of  the  diseases  from  which  it  is  to  be  discnminated. 
This  comparison  of  one  disease  with  other  diseases,  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
itive and  negative  evidence  of  its  existence,  coDStitntea  what  ts  called  dijfer' 
aOiU  dioffnotu;  and  to  discriminate  a  disease  in  the  manner  just  deseribed  is 
to  dilferentiate  it.  Thus,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  have  man^  symptoms  in 
oommon,  bat  differ  from  each  other  in  essential  points.  The  differential  diag- 
DOBis  of  these  diseases  has  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  denote  the 
presence  of  the  one  and  the  absence  of  the  other. 

IHagnoatic  skill  is  required  not  alone  in  differentiating  diseases,  but  in  the 
discrimination  of  cases  in  which  diseases  are  either  simulated  or  their  exist- 
ence fancied.  The  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  physician  are  here  not  infre- 
quently called  into  requisition.  The  judgment  must  rest  mainly  on  devia- 
tions from  the  established  laws  of  different  diseases  as  regards  symptomatic 
phenomena,  etc.,  and  the  absence  of  objective  phenomena  whioh  in  certain 
diaeaaes  are  invariably  present.  It  follows  that  the  practitioner,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  be  successful  as  a  diagnostician  in  such  cases  in  proportion 
to  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of 
different  diseases.  Diseases  are  simulated  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends. 
Thofl,  soldiers  feign  diseases  with  a  view  to  escape  active  duty  or  to  obtain  a 
ditcha^  from  Uie  service ;  prisoners  feign  diseases  to  seenre  pardon  or  the 
comforts  of  a  hospital ;  and  cases  are  not  rare  of  persons  simnlating  various 
lections  to  excite  sympathy  and  become  objects  of  interest.  Feigning  dis- 
eues  for  these  or  other  ends  is  called  malingering,  and  persons  attempting 
the  deception  are  malingerers.  One  mode  of  malingering  is  to  pretend  that 
diseases  which  actually  exist  are  more  severe  than  they  really  are.  Among 
the  diseases  which  malin^rers  are  apt  to  feign  are  epilepsy,  paralysis, 
phthisis,  aphonia,  amaurosis,  and  insanity. 

Practical  skill  in  diagnwis  requires  mental  qualifications  which  all  do  not 
possess  in  equal  measure.  Aside  from  these,  the  amount  of  skill  which  may 
be  acquired  will  be  proportionate  to  the  knowledge  of,  and  familiar  acquunt- 
uce  with,  different  diseases  as  regards  their  clinical  histories.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  diseases  are  to  be  recognized  by  an  intuitive  peroep- 
tion,  and  that  some  persons  have  a  peculiar  innate  gift  in  this  direction.  A 
diagnosis  sot  based  on  adequate  pathological  information  is  open  to 

more  or  less  of  the  chances  of  error  whio^  pertain  to  guessing.  The  mental 
qnalifications  of  the  skilfol  diagnostician  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
required  for  other  than  medical  investigations — namely,  accuracy  of  observa- 
tioa,  the  alnlity  to  leason  rarrectij,  sound  judgment,  and  good  sense. 

t  Prognosis. 

The  division  of  medicine  called  Pro^iom  treats  of  the  means  by  which  the 
eonrse  and  termination  of  diseases  may  be  foreseen.  It  is  often  important 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  the  wapr  in  which  diseases  may  be 
expected  to  end,  with  reference  to  communications  with  patients  and  their 
ftiends.  They  may  desire — and  if  so  it  is  proper  they  should  receive — ^infor- 
nstion  on  this  point  Nor  should  the  physician  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  persons  in  general  are  likely  to  estimate  his  knowledge  and  ability  by  the 
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correctness  of  his  judgment  in  this  regard.  Recollecting  this  fact,  the  pro- 
tectioD  of  bis  own  interests,  in  addition  to  other  considerations,  will  dictate 
a  certain  amount  of  reserve  in  hia  predictions.  But  a  correct  judgment  as 
regards  prognosis  may  be  important  with  reference  to  treatment.  Therapea- 
tical  measures  are  sometimes  to  be  withheld  in  view  of  the  complete  hopeless- 
ness of  the  conditioD  of  the  patient,  and  under  these  circumstances  per^st- 
ence  in  the  use  of  remedies  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  likely  to  du  harm. 
Oa  the  oUier  hand,  therapeutical  measures  may  be  employed  with  reference 
to  the  danger  of  death  without  regard  to  the  nature  or  seat  of  the  disease. 
A  disease  equal  in  all  respects  in  different  cases  may  destroy  the  lives  of 
some,  while  others  recover,  owing  to  the  diversity  which  exists  in  different 
persons  as  regards  the  ability  to  sustain  and  overcome  disease ;  and  in  the 
management  of  diseases  it  is  often  the  chief  aim  of  the  physician,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cullen,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Prognostict  are  those  circumstances  on  which  a  prognosis  is  based.  They 
relate,  of  course,  mainly  to  the  symptoms  of  disease.  Formerly,  before  the 
nature,  seat,  anatomical  changes,  etc.  of  different  forms  of  disease  were  as 
well  understood  as  now,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  diseases  were 
oonudered  with  direct  and  special  reference  to  their  significance  as  prognos* 
tics.  Th^  consideration  of  these  is  appropriate  in  treating  of  the  Principles 
of  Medicine,  or  General  Pathology,  but  it  will  suffice  to  consider  them  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  incUvidual  diseases.  A  few  points  which  relate 
to  the  physit^omy  or  obvious  appearances,  and  which  render  the  prognous 
unfavorable,  may  here  be  enumerated  by  way  of  illustration. 

Notable  emaciation  and  pallor,  existing  in  connection  with  any  chronic 
affection,  are  unfavorable  prognostics.  Lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face,  if 
persisting,  generally  denotes  great  danger.  Great  frequency  and  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  exclusive  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  in  acute  dis- 
eases, point  to  a  fatal  termination.  Great  prostration  is  usually  an  alarming 
symptom.  Spasmodic  inspiration,  if  not  dependent  on  pulmonary  disease, 
precedes  the  development  of  coma,  unless  it  be  referable  to  hysteria.  Coma, 
if  it  last  more  than  one  or  two  days,  will  he  likely  to  end  in  death.  Paralysis 
of  the  sphincters,  leading  to  involuntary  evacuations,  and  loss  of  tfae  mus- 
cular power  of  deglutition,  often  denote  impending  dissolution.  Impaired 
oapability  of  feeling  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  sir-passages,  and  inability 
to  make  the  effort  requisite  for  its  removal  by  expectoration,  are  forerunners 
of  the  moribund  state.  A  notable  increase  of  the  animal  heat,  as  ascertained 
by  the  thermometer,  if  persisting,  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  prognostics 
denoting  imminent  danger.  Finally,  the  characters  pertaining  to  the  physi- 
ognomy which  constitutes  the  HippocraHc  countenance — so  called  because 
they  were  described  by  the  ancient  Father  of  Medicine — denote  the  mori- 
bund state.  These  characters  are  marked  pallor  with  more  or  less  lividity, 
pinching  of  the  nostrils,  sinking  of  the  eyes,  hollowness  of  the  temples, 
coldness  and  transparency  of  the  ears,  dropping  of  the  lower  jaw,  eto.  The 
change  in  physiognomy  in  this  state  is  so  great  that  persons  are  sometimes 
hardly  recognizable.  The  features,  to  use  a  French  expression,  are  decom- 
posed, and  a  glance  at  tJie  face  often  suffices  to  show  that  death  is  nigh  at 
hand.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  X. 
PROPHYLAXIS.— GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

Experleaee  tlie  BmIs  of  Therapentinl  Knowledge— Two  Sonrces  of  Experieoce :  AnalysiB 
of  Beootded  Cuee  with  Beference  to  the  Duration  or  Termination  of  Dfseaaes,  and 
ObservfttioQ  of  the  Immediate  Effects  of  Therapoatical  MeamTce  Rational  Inference 
■a  X  Means  4^  Arriving  at  PriaoipleB  <tf  Tberapentica— Importance  of  Knowing  the 
Intrinsic  Tendencies  of  Diseuea  toward  Recovery,  or  otherwise — Active  Measures  to 
be  Employed  ooly  when  clearly  indicated — The  Expectant  Plan  of  Treatment — Con- 
servative Medicine— Importance  of  Hygienic  Measures  of  Treatment— Modes  of  Dying 
nsoh-able  into  Apnoea  and  Asthenia—Classification  of  Therapeutical  Measures,  accord- 
ing to  the  Objects  to  be  accotaplished,  into  Prophylactic,  Abortive,  Curative,  Pallia- 
ting Hygienic,  and  Sustaining  Measurea. 

FrophylaxiB. 

THE  prevention  of  disease  is  an  object  connected  with  pathological  stud- 
ies. It  coDsUtutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  Prcph^laxis.  The  name 
^'preventive  medicine  "  has  of  late  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  severa] 
lepects  under  which  individual  diseases  are  to  be  considered.  As  regards  the 
braeficent  fruits  of  knowledge,  it  holds  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  thera* 
pen  tics.  Many  diseases  are  preventable  by  removing  or  obviadng  their 
aoses ;  and  it  is  with  reference  especially  to  this  application  that  the  study 
of  canses,  or  edology,  is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  knowledge 
already  acquired  of  the  causation  of  certain  diseases  has  proved  of  much 
Tftke.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  onr  present  acquaintance 
with  the  poisonous  effects  of  lead.  It  is  only  within  late  years  that  certain 
diseases  have  been  traced  to  the  action  of  this  poison.  -  The  diseases  thus 
prodaced  were  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence  before  their  causation  was 
understood.  The  physician  is  now  able  sometimes  to  determine  that  diseases 
are  thus  produced,  although  be  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
lead  has  been  introduced  into  the  system ;  characters  pertaining  to  the  disease 
show  that  they  have  originated  from  diis  source.  This  statoment  is  true  of 
Uiat  form  of  paralysis  called  wrist-drop  and  of  the  form  of  neuralgia  known 
as  eatamine  colic. 

The  recognition  of  the  germ  doctrine  as  affording  the  most  rational  expla- 
natmn  of  certain  of  the  special  or  n>eoifio  causes  of  disease  has  led  to  the 
employment,  with  great  effect  for  the  prevenUon  of  infectious  diseases,  of 
iDeasnres  the  efficacy  of  which  apparently  depends  on  their  agency  in  destroy- 
ing the  low  forms  of  vegetable  life.  In  this  agency  consists  the  efficiency  of 
certain  of  the  so-called  disinfectants.  The  prevention  of  infectious  diseases 
will  be  more  and  more  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  knowledge 
of  disease-producing  oi^anisms,  together  with  the  conditions  under  which 
tliey  are  multiplied.  An  essential  etiological  factor  in  the  causation  of  cer- 
tain infectious  diseases,  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  specific  organisms,  is 
the  existence  of  peculiar  local  conditions.  These  conditions  constitute  the 
predisposition  to  certain  diseases.  They  may  be  distinguished  as  diathetic 
conditions.  They  are  as  essential  to  the  development  and  multiplication  of 
pathogenetic  organisms  as  the  presence  of  the  latter.  Their  remowu  is  not  less 
effect nal  for  the  prevention  of  infectious  diseases  than  measures  which  are 
directly  destructive  to  the  oi^nisms.   Preventive  medicine  may  therefore 
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scoomplish  as  mnoh  by  finding  meana  for  the  removal  of  these  eonditions  as 
by  the  discovery  of  diunfeotants;  and  it  may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  means  will  have  been  discovered  of  so  sterilizing  the  human  soil  that  it 
will  be  incapable  of  giving  productirencBs  to  the  germs  of  disease.*  Unknown 
special  causes  may  be  indirectly  controlled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  removing 
accessory  or  co-operating  causes.  In  this  way  sanitary  measures  are  efficient 
in  protecting  against  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  behalf  of  prophylaxis,  but  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Sani- 
taiy  reforms  relating  to  ventilation,  sewerage,  cleanliness,  etc.,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  do  v«ry  much  toward  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  hence  these 
are  among  the  most  important  of  the  modes  by  which  philanthropic  efforts 
may  be  rendered  useful  to  mankind.  The  prospect  of  diminishing  the  mor- 
tality from  certain  diseases  relates  more  to  prophylaxis  than  to  therapeutics. 

General  Therapeatios. 

The  division  of  medicine  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  disease  is  called 
Therapeutics.  The  consideration  of  therapeutical  measures,  as  r^ards  the 
evidence  of  their  usefulness,  the  rationale  of  their  operation,  the  indications 
for  their  employment,  etc.,  constitutes  general  iherapeutics.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  therapeutics  are  usually  considered  in  connection  with  the  Principles 
of  Medicine,  or  General  Pathology.  The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
individual  diseases  enters  into  Special  Pathology,  or  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, and  constitutes  special  therapeutics.  It  will  suffice  here  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  relating  to  general  therapeutics,  reserving  the  different  therapeutical 
measures  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  individual 
diseases  in  the  second  part  of  this  work. 

It  is  needless  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  importance  of  therapeutics.  The 
treatment  of  disease,  next  to  its  prevention,  is  the  great  end  of  all  studies 
relating  to  pathology,  general  and  special.  It  is,  however,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  branches  of  medicine  for  the  teacher.  It  is  so,  not  alone  fh>m 
uncertainty  as  regards  the  correctness  of  therapeutical  principles,  but  because 
principles  undoubtedly  correct  in  their  general  application  are  to  be  greatly 
modiSed  in  adapting  them  to  the  varied  circumstances  pertaining  to  individ- 
ual cases  of  disease.  The  same  disease,  under  different  circumstances,  may 
claim  not  only  widely  different  modifications  of  treatment,  but  therapeutical 
measures  directly  opposite  in  character.  There  are  abundant  occasions  for 
citing  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  treating  of  individual  diseases.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  formulate  rules  for  the  application  of  therapeutical  measures.  If 
this  were  possible,  the  practice  of  medicine  would  be  a  mechanical,  not  a 
rational,  art.  All  that  the  teacher  and  author  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present 
p;eneral  principles,  together  with  the  more  important  considerations  involved 
in  their  application  ;  and  their  successful  application  requires  not  only  know- 

I  ledge,  but  reasoning  powers,  judgment,  good  sense,  and  practical  tact. 

i  How  are  the  foots  and  principles  of  therapeutics  obtained  ?    Mainly  by 

experience.    The  question  then  arises.  How  are  the  results  of  experience,  as 

1  regards  the  utility  of  therapeutical  measures,  obtained?    There  are  two 

sources  of  experimental  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  utility  of  a  particular 

I  method  of  treatment  in  any  disease.    One  source  of  evidence  relates  to  the 

termination  and  duration  of  the  disease  in  a  series  of  cases  in  which  the 
method  of  treatment  has  been  employed.  The  superiority  of  a  method  is 
shown  by  a  lai^r  number  of  recoveries  and  an  average  duration  shorter  in 
such  a  series  than  in  o^er  series  of  cases  treated  otherwise.    This  statistical 

1  Vide  article  by  Dr.  Em  M.  Hunt  in  tbe  Baladdfiaa  Medieal  Neui,  Sept  IS, 
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iDTCstigstion  is  open  to  certain  fallacies.  No  two  series  of  cascB  of  a  disease 
are  in  all  particulars  exactly  alike.  Cases  differ  in  the  degree  of  severity 
and  extent  of  disease,  in  the  conBtituttonal  condition  of  patients,  in  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  complications,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances 
pertaining  to  season,  climate,  age,  habits,  etc.  The  results  of  a  comparison 
of  different  series  of  cases  in  respect  of  termination  and  duration  are  to  be 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  experience  only  on  the  ground  that  the  differences  in 
the  different  series  mutnally  compensate  for  each  other.  Hence  the  number 
of  cues  embraced  in  a  series  should  be  large,  and  the  results  of  the  compari- 
son should  be  confirmed  or  corrected  by  being  repeated  with  successive  series 
of  cases  oollected  at  different  times  and  places  and  by  different  observers. 
NoKover,  puns  should  be  taken  to  group  together  cases  resembling  each 
other  as  closely  as  posable.  ObserTing  carefully  all  proper  precautions,  the 
Rsnlts  obtained  by  this  kind  of  investigatioD  are  of  great  value  if  deduced 
from  data  faithfully  recorded  by  honest  observers  and  competent  diagnosti- 
fians.  The  memoiy  is  wholly  inadequate  for  such  an  investigation.  More- 
over, recorded  facts  afford  the  only  security  against  prejudice  and  bias. 
Unrecorded  experience  is  by  no  means  valueless,  but  it  is  of  little  relative 
value  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  data. 

Another  source  of  experimental  evidence  relates  to  the  immediate  effects 
of  therapeutical  measures  irrespective  of  the  termination  or  duration  of  dis- 
ea^.  The  usefulness  of  remedial  measures  may  be  apparent  from  their 
immediate  effects,  althongh  there  may  be  no  proof  that  the  disease  has  been 
abridged  or  although  it  may  end  fatally.  A  method  of  treatment  may  be 
Dseftd  in  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  in  a  series,  although  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  may  be  injurious.  For  example,  let  it  be  assumed  that  in  the 
larger  number  of  cases  of  lobar  pneumonitis  bloodletting  does  harm — it  may 
neveithdffls  do  good  in  a  small  number  of  cases;  and,  conversely,  if  it  be 
assumed  that  this  remedy  is  useful  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  may  be  pemi- 
ooBs  in  some  oases.    So  with  regard  to  other  measnreB  in  other  diseases. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  afler  the  utility  of  particular  therapeutical  measures 
in  certain  diseases,  as  the  rule,  has  been  ascertained  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
namber  of  facts  derived  from  the  first  source  of  experimental  evidence,  it  is 
Tastly  important  for  the  physician  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  application 
of  these  measures  to  individual  cases.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  the  physician  deals  with  cases  of  disease  separately, 
not  in  aggregates.  The  general  principles  of  therapeutics  have  a  relation  to 
individnal  cases  of  diseaRC  not  unlike  that  of  the  rates  of  life  insurance  to 
the  liability  to  death  of  particular  persons.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  duration  of  life  in  a  lai^  number  of  persons  of  a  given  age, 
lad  to  determine  exactly  what  it  is  worth  to  insure  the  lives  of  a  lai|;e  num- 
btf,  Imt  no  one  thinks  of  applying  to  an  insurance  office  to  know  how  long 
he  is  to  live. 

Rational  inference  is  a  means  of  arriving  at  therapeutical  principles.  If, 
for  example,  it  be  known  that  a  person  has  swallowed  a  corrosive  poison, 
Kason  and  common  sense  at  once  dictate  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  either 
to  expel  it  or  to  neutralize  it  by  an  appropriate  antidote.  But  in  such  a  case 
experience  must  be  resorted  to  to  know  whether  either  of  these  objects  be 
practicable,  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  best  means  of  effect- 
ing each.  Analogical  and  a-priori  reasoning  may  lead  to  the  employment  of 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  but  the  results  of  experience  are 
aeeessary  to  ratablish  their  therapeutical  value.  Talent  and  genius  may  be 
■hown  in  originating  methods  of  cure,  but  the  practical  test  of  their  efficacy 
i>  afforded  by  experience.  It  is  true  that  false  experience  has  abounded  in 
ludiooe,  but  if  experience  be  open  to  fallacies,  this  is  true  to  a  far  greater 
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extent  of  theoratioal  or  speonlatiTe  reasoDing.  It  u  worthy  of  note  that  ovr 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  remedioB  has  been  aoqai»d  wholly  by  ex- 
perience, without  any  explanation  of  their  modu$  aperwdi.  Examples  are 
the  salts  of  quinia  as  a  remedy  for  periodical  fever,  mercury  and  iodine  in 
certain  forms  of  syphilis,  etc. 

The  intrinsic  tendency  of  a  disease  to  recovery  or  otherwise  is  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  value  of  therapeutical  measures.  Knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  diseases  is  important  as  the  true  point  of  departure  for 
therapeutics.  Much  has  been  acquired  within  late  years  in  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  much  remains  to  be  acquired.  Diseases  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  tend  to  a  fatal  result  if  not  treated  by  means  of  active  remedies 
are  now  known  to  end  generally  in  recovery  if  left  alone.  Examples  are 
acute  pleuritis  and  uncomplicated  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  importance  of 
increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  diseaaea  by  collecting 
cases  which  have  pursued  their  course  without  active  treatment  ia  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  those  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  therapeutics ; 
and  opportunities  of  accumulating  Buch  cases  should  not  be  neglected,  iJways 
provided  that  the  welfare  of  the  patient  be  not  compromiswl  by  withholding 
measures  which  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  will  prove  useful. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  golden  rule  in  therapeutics  that  active  measures 
of  treatment  are  only  to  be  employed  in  cases  in  which  they  seem  to  the 
physician  to  be  clearly  indicated.  The  severity  of  disease  and  the  danger  of 
the  patient,  be  they  never  so  gpreat,  do  not  alone  constitute  grounds  for  the 
employment  of  active  measures.  If  they  be  not  useful  they  are  likely  to 
do  harm.  Therapeutical  measures,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  are  powerful 
for  either  good  or  harm,  and  must  therefore  be  either  indicated  or  contra- 
indicated.  In  the  language  of  another,  the  physician  "  should  be  content 
with  doing  nothing  when  ignorant  how  to  do  good." 

The  term  ezpeefont,  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  often  ased, 
and  its  true  sense  is  not  always  observed  in  its  application.  The  treatment 
of  a  disease  by  expectation  oonsnsts  in  watching  carefully  its  progress,  and  in 
meeting  with  appropriate  measures  unfavorable  events  as  they  arise.  This 
plan  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  active  measures  of  treat' 
ment ;  but  these  are  resorted  to  not  simply  because  the  disease  exists,  but 
with  reference  to  events  connected  with  the  disease.  In  this  sense  of  the 
term  the  treatment  of  a  disease  is  expectant  whenever  the  physician  does  not 
attempt  to  abridge  or  arrest  it,  but  strives  to  aid  in  conducting  it  to  a  favor- 
able termination. 

The  progress  of  medicine  within  late  years  as  regards  therapeutics  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  development  of  a  principle  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
comervfiHsm.  This  term  may  be  applied  to  medical  as  to  sur^ctu  praetioe, 
and  denotes  an  object  which  has  not  heretofore  been  sufficiently  considered— 
namely,  the  avoidance  of  useless  and  injurious  therapeutical  measures.  Con- 
servative medicine  does  not  interdict  the  use  of  the  most  potential  of  remedial 
agencies,  but  it  enforces  discrimination  and  circumspection  in  their  use, 
recognizing  fully  their  potency  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  The  conserva- 
tive physician  is  by  no  means  a  mere  spectator  of  the  progress  of  diaease, 
but  in  wielding  the  resources  of  tiierapeuties  he  is  careful  to  preserve  the 
powers  of  life,  following  the  injunction  of  Chomel,  not  to  treat  disease,  but 
patients  affected  with  disease.* 

The  management  of  cases  of  disease  involves  not  only  the  exercise  of 
judgment  in  the  employment  or  otherwise  of  therapeutic  measures,  bnt 
attention  to  hygienic  regulations.  And  in  a  better  appreciation  of  these  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  the  present  time  offers  a  striking  contrast  with  the 

'  Vide  A.  Flin^  Kaaajfs  m  Omaervatite  Medicine  tmd  Kindred  Topiei, 
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past.  It  may  perhapg  safely  be  said  that  the  greater  success  attending  the 
nunagement  of  diseases  now  than  heretofore  is  due  as  much  to  improvements 
as  regards  diet,  ventilation,  etc.  as  to  the  more  judicious  use  of  medicinal 
■igeDcies. 

In  the  treatment  of  diseases  iDvoIving  danger  to  life  the  mode  of  dying  is 
to  be  considered.  It  is  always  a  useful  inquiry  at  the  bedside,  Bj  what 
mode  of  dying  will  the  case  under  treatment  end  if  the  patient  do  not 
recover?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  often  furnish  the  indications  for 
treatment  by  means  of  which  the  danger  may  be  forestalled ;  and  here,  it  is 
plain,  is  the  source  of  indications  under  circumstances  in  which  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  physician  to  "  obviate  Uie  tendency  to  death."  It  suffices  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  reduce  the  different  modes  of  dying  to  two — namely,  by 
epnaa  and  by  asthatia. 

Death  by  apnoea  is  produced  by  interruption  of  the  function  of  respiration. 
The  type  of  this  mode  of  dying  is  furnished  in  cases  of  strangulation.  Death 
by  this  mode  occurs  when  produced  by  affections  involving  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  air-cdls  of  the  lungs,  such  as  acute  laryngitis,  cedema 
of  the  glottis,  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages,  and  capillary  bronchitis.  It 
occurs  sometimes  whep  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pulmonary  organs  is 
rendered  incompetent  to  receive  air,  as  in  pleuritis  with  large  effusion,  pneu- . 
monitis  affecting  both  lungs,  and  extensive  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  also 
occurs  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  arrested  by  an  affection  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  involving  the  suspension  of  the  influence  by  which  these 
Bovements  are  sustained.  When  death  occurs  from  coma  the  mode  of  dying 
is  by  apncea.  In  this  mode  of  dying  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  disturbance  of  the  <»rcnlation,  and  when  death  takes 
place  purely  by  this  mode  the  action  of  the  heart  oondnues  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  respiration. 

Death  by  asthenia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  failure  of  tbe  circula- 
tion. The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  suddenly  arrested  by  paralysis  from 
OTer-distension  of  the  ventricles,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  from  an  aneurism 

opening  into  the  pericardium,  by  pericardial  effusion,  and  by  the  coagnlation 
of  blood  within  the  cavities.  But  in  all  diseases  which  prove  fatal  by  adyna- 
mia or  exhaustion  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  and  when  death  takes 
pUce  purely  by  this  mode  respiration  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable  at  the  wrist.  Apnoea,  however, 
is  frequently  combined  with  asthenia  in  producing  death  ;  the  diminished 
muscular  power  renders  the  patient  unable  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
liquid  in  the  air-passages,  and  the  respiratory  function  also  may  be  interfered 
with  by  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  due  to  exhaustion.  So,  also, 
isthenia  is  frequently  combined  with  apnoea  in  fatal  affections  of  the  organs 
of  respiration.  In  fact,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  two  modes  of 
djing  are  combined,  either  the  one  or  the  other  mode  predominating. 

With  a  view  to  referenoe  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  a  classification 
of  methods  of  treatment  based  on  the  general  objects  which  the  physician 
aims  to  accomplish  in  the  management  of  individual  diseases  will  be  conveni- 
ent.  These  objects  are  embraced  in  the  following  classes ; 

1.  Prophylactic  or  Preventive  Meamret. — Vaccination  is  a  preventive  meas- 
ure with  respect  to  smallpox.  Quinia,  given  to  protect  agamst  intermittent 
fever,  is  a  measure  belonging  to  this  class.  Measures  to  eliminate  excremen- 
titious  principles  from  the  blood  when  their  deficiency  in  the  urine  is  ascer- 
tuned,  before  the  manifestations  of  unemia  take^  place,  is  an  example.  The 
ejeetion  of  poisons  from  the  stomach  and  the  employment  of  antidotal  reme- 
dies belong  in  the  same  category. 

These  jnophylaotics  ap|dy  to  individual  cases.   A  wider  range  of  prophy- 
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lactic  measures  takes  in  the  destruction  of  the  8{>ecial  causes  of  disease  by 
diainfectaots,  the  avoidaace  of  exposure  to  these  causes  by  removal  or  isola- 
tion, the  observance  of  the  taws  of  health  as  regards  habits  of  life,  etc. ;  in 
short,  everything  belon^ng  to  public  and  private  hy^ene.  Preventive  medi- 
cine, wiUi  thiB  comprehensive  scope  of  application,  cannot  be  here  considered. 
The  prevention  of  partienlar  diaeases  will,  however,  enter  into  their  oon^der- 
ation  in  the  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

2.  Abortive  MecuvrcB. — The  measures  in  this  class  are  those  employed  with 
a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  disease  at  the  outset — to  cut  it  short  or 
strangle  it.  Quiuia  given  in  large  doses  in  intermittent  fever  is  an  abortive 
remedy.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  many  examples  of  this  class.  The  range  in 
which  abortive  measures  are  effective,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is  small. 
Here  is  abundant  room  for  further  developments  in  therapeutics. 

3.  Curative  Remedial  Measures. — Those  measures  which  abridge  the  dura- 
tion of  a  disease,  diminish  its  severity  or  danger,  and,  in  general  terms,  modify 
or  influence  it  in  a  favorable  manner,  may  be  distinguished  as  curative. 
Quinia  ia  a  curative  remedy  in  the  cases  of  periodical  fever  in  which  it  is 
not  abortive,  and  also  in  certain  cases  of  neuralgia.  Mercury  and  iodine  are 
curative  in  cases  of  syphilis.    Opium  is  a  curative  remedy  in  peritonitis,  in 

rsmodio  affections  like  colic,  and  in  sporadic  cholera.  Many  other  examples 
this  class  might  be  cited. 

It  is  probable  that  remedies  which  are  curative  or  abortive  in  certain  dis- 
eases act  by  destroying  morbific  germs  or  organisms ;  that  is,  the  remedies 
are  parasiticides.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  germ  doctrine  as  applied 
to  all  infectious  diseases,  an  important  object  in  therapeutics  is  to  ascertain 
what  particular  remedy  is  destructive  to  the  germs  or  organisms  peculiar  to 
each  of  these  diseases.  Experience  teaches  that  a  remedy  which  arrests  one 
infectious  disease  may  have  no  effect  upon  another.  For  example,  quinia 
arrests  and  prevents  malarial  fever,  but  has  no  prophylactic  or  curative  influ- 
ence upon  relapsing  fever ;  and  so,  in  order  to  have  controlling  remedies  fbr 
all  infectious  diseases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discover  as  many  different  para- 
siticides as  there  are  varieties  of  disease-producing  organisms. 

4.  PaUiaHve  Measures. — ^The  measures  belonging  to  this  class  are  those 
which  are  employed  with  the  object  of  relieving  pain  or  suffering  of  any  kind. 
These  measures  are  directed,  not  to  a  disease  per  se,  but  to  the  symptoms  or 
effects  of  a  disease.  But  they  may,  to  a  great«r  or  less  extent,  exert  a  cnra- 
Uve  influence.  It  is  conceivable  that  relief  of  pain  or  suffering  may  conduce 
to  the  favorable  termination  of  a  disease  in  some  cases. 

5.  Sanitary  or  Hygienic  Meamtret. — The  measures  of  this  class  relate  to 
pure  air,  temperature,  diet,  cleanliness,  moral  influences,  etc.  Medicine  has 
certainly  derived  as  much  advantage  from  this  class  of  late  years  as  from 
curative  remedial  measures.  The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  management  of  diseases,  as  regards  air,  water,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  are 
very  great,  but  there  is  room  for  still  further  improvement. 

6.  iiattaining  or  Supporting  Mea8ures.~-The  measures  of  this  class  consist 
of  tonic  remedies,  alcohol,  and  alimentation.  The  objects  are  to  obviate  a 
tendency  to  death  by  asthenia  and  to  forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  dan- 
gerous to  life.  Sustaining  measures  are  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases  which,  if  they  prove  fatal,  will  destroy  life  hy  asthenia,  and  they 
are  indicated  with  an  urgency  corresponding  to  the  danger  of  dying  by  this 
mode.  These,  together  with  palliative  and  hygienic  measures,  constitute 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases  which  cannot  be  arrested  and  which  are  not 
amenable  to  curative  measures.  Not  a  few  diseases  will  be  found  in  this 
category. 

The  terms  analeptic  and  restorative  are  applied  to  measures  relating  to  diet. 
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Rgimen,  and  remedies  when  the  object  is,  in  general  terms,  to  bring  the  sys- 
tem back  to  its  normal  condition.  Supporting  measures  have  reference  more 
tspeeially  to  acute  diseases  which  threaten  life.  Analeptic  measures  are  those 
called  for  when  the  general  health  is  deteriorated,  although  there  may  be  no 
diMue  which  involves  danger  to  life — when,  in  other  words,  the  system  is 
Uow  par.  They  are  often  called  buUding-vip  measures,  and  are  indicated  in 
%  Isi^  majority  of  disorders  and  chronic  ailments. 

A  very  good  division  of  therapeutical  indications  is  into — 1st,  the  indica- 
tions which  relate  to  the  removal  or  abatement  of  causes,  or  Causal  indica- 
tiuis;  2d,  Symptomatic  indications,  or  those  having  reference  to  the  symp- 
toma,  irrespective  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  3d,  Pathological 
iidittUoiu — that  is,  the  indications  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  existing  dis- 
ctaes  eoimdered  with  reference  to  Uieir  oharacter,  situation,  and  inteinsic  tend- 
endes. 

Heasares  of  treatment  are  sometimes  classified  and  named  from  their  action 
being  in  opposition  to  a  particular  morbid  condition;  thus,  formerly,  the  term 
mtipMoffUtiet  was  much  in  vogue,  this  name  being  applied  to  measures  which 
wm  conudered  as  opposed  to  inflammation.  Of  late,  certain  measnres  the 
inunediate  effect  of  which  is  the  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
are  often  distinguished  by  the  name  antipyretic.  Quinia  and  some  other 
lemedies  are  called  antiperiodic,  from  their  efficacy  in  arresting  affections 
vhich  are  characterized  by  intermittenoy ;  remedies  which  are  antagonistic 
to  the  effects  of  syphilis  are  called  antiagphib'tie,  etc  It  is,  however,  an 
error  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  governing  principle  in  therapeutics  to  employ 
remedies  or  measures  the  action  of  which  upon  the' body  in  health  is  the  oppo- 
nte  of  the  effects  or  manifestations  of  disease.  This  principle  is  expressed  by 
the  term  aU<^pathy,  a  term  applied  by  Hahnemann  to  denote  a  therspentical 
doctrine  the  reverse  of  homaimai^.  Legitimate  medidne  reeognuses  no 
iDcfa  restricted  and  ezcluave  dc^ma  as  these  two  terms  alike  denote ;  and 
benra  the  name  allopathy  is  to  be  by  no  means  accepted,  bat  diould  be  con- 
ndered  as  a  term  of  unm^ted  reproach. 

An  important  precept  in  therapeutics  is  the  observance  of  simplicity  in 
peacribing  remedies.  As  a  rule,  remedies  differing  in  their  effects  should 
not  be  given  in  combination  or  at  t^e  same  time.  IHfferent  remedies  should 
be  conjoined  only  when  they  co-operate  for  a  common  object ;  such,  for  exam- 
ine, as  a  cathartic  or  a  diaretic  operation.  This  precept  is  important,  not  only 
beeaase  different  remedies  are  likely  to  conflict  with  each  other,  but  because 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  efficacy  severally.  To  observe  the  separate 
eSecte  of  particular  remedies  in  indiridual  cases  is  essential  in  order  to  obtain 
tint  experience  which  will  be  aaeful  to  the  same  patient  at  other  times  and 
in  other  eases  of  the  same  disease.  The  experience  of  the  physician  acous- 
tomed  to  prescribe  together  multifarious  remedies  must,  of  necessity,  be  con- 
fiued  and  uncertain.  Moreover,  complicated  prescriptions  are  objectionable 
OB  the  score  of  their  tending  to  invest  the  practice  of  medicine  with  an  un- 
worthy mystery.  These  remarks  of  course  do  not  apply  to  uniting  with  a 
ewttive  remedy  medicines  designed  to  correct  incidental  effects  which  it  is 
d^irable  to  avoid,  or  to  diminish  the  repulsiveness  of  a  remedy  or  to  secure 
for  it  a  better,  tolerance.  These  objects  in  the  combination  of  medicines  are 
important.  Not  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  modem  improvements  in  medi- 
cal practice  relates  to  the  use  of  alkaloids  and  concentrated  remedies,  together 
vitA  other  contrivances  to  divest  remedies  of  a  nauseousness  which  was  for- 
Merly,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  drug. 

bi  the  popalar  mind  the  practice  of  medicine  is  too  closely  connected  with 
lite  oae  of  wnga.  Not  disparaging  the  value  of  these,  it  is  desirable  for  the 
paUie  to  onderatand  that  the  proper  office  of  the  physician  is  to  observe  cases 
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of  disease,  and  to  either  prescribe  or  vitbhold  remedies  according  to  the  indi* 
cations.  To  forbear  medicinal  interference  is  as  important  in  some  cases  as  is 
active  treatment  in  other  cases,  and  to  exercise  this  forbearance  often  requires 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  much  firmness,  on  account  of  not  only  the  expec- 
tations, or  it  may  be  solicitations,  on  the  part  of  patients  and  others,  but  of  his 
own  anxiety  to  render  efficient  services.  It  should  be  an  object  with  medical 
men  to  endeavor  to  correct  popular  errors  in  regard  to  the  use  of  drugs  and 
other  therapeutic  measures. 

A  considerable  share  of  medical  practice  consists  in  the  treatment,  not  of 
the  individual  diseases  which  are  to  be  taken  up  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work,  but  of  disturbances  of  health  which  have  no  well-defined  places  in 
medical  nosolo^.  These  disturbances  often  proceed  from  the  operation  of 
morbid  causes,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  phy- 
sician to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove.  The  development  of  serions 
diseases  may  doubtless  in  this  way  frequently  be  prevented.  In  many  cases 
the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  physician  are  called  into  requisition  to  detcN 
mine  that  no  serious  or  well-defined  disease  exists.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
sole  office  of  the  physician  to  treat  diseases.  To  indicate  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, more  especially  the  voluntary  violations  of  the  laws  of  health ;  to  enjoio 
such  a  course  of  life  as  shall  seem  most  likely  to  afford  security  against  dis- 
ease and  promote  physical  and  mental  vigor ;  to  decide  in  cases  of  disease 
against  the  employment  of  active  therapeutical  measures, — these  are  duties 
not  less  important  than  tho  employment  of  potent  remodies  whenever  the 
latter  are  required. 

In  the  management  of  'disease  mental  influences  are  often  of  not  a  little 
importance.  The  physician  ma^  in  many  cases  effect  mnch  bv  judicious 
encouragement  and  by  sUmnlating  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  patient. 
Hopefulness  and  a  strong  will  are  ourative  agencies  which  are  frequently 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  medicinal  remedies,  and  they  are  sometimes  more 

Eotent  than  drugs ;  on  the  other  hand,  despondency  and  a  lack  of  resolution 
ave  a  depressing  effect  which  in  some  cases  tells  greatly  against  recovery. 
Certain  disorders  may  be  produced  and  prolonged  indefinitely  by  mental 
causes,  the  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  a  cure.  Too  much  concentration 
of  the  attention  ou  the  functions  of  the  body  is  a  common  source  of  disorder 
among  persons  who  from  want  of  occupation  unfortunately  become  unduly 
engrossed  with  their  physical  condition ;  and  in  such  cases  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  body  is  an  object  not  less  important  and  difficult  than  in  other  cases 
to  secure  a  proper  degree  of  care  for  existing  ailments.  The  ability  to  exert 
those  mental  influences  which  are  suited  to  different  cases  conduces  in  no  i 
small  measure  to  success  in  practice ;  and  this  ability  requires,  in  addition  to 
natural  powers,  knowledge  of  human  character  and  a  tact  which  is  acquired 
by  experience.  A  cheerful  mien  and  mannen  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
are  by  no  means  beneath  the  attention  of  the  physician,  bnt,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  as  highly  useful  professional  attainments.  Medicine 
in  its  practical  aspect  involves  knowledge,  judgment,  and  skill  as  regards  not 
only  the  employment  of-  the  several  classes  of  the  therapeutical  measures  i 
which  have  been  enumerated,  but  the  mental  influences  suited  to  the  cireom-  I 
stances  peculiar  to  individual  cases  of  disease. 

The  history  of  medicine  shows  many  and  great  mutations  in  the  prevailing  j 
doctrines  of  therapeutics  at  different  periods.  The  medical  practice  of  the 
present  day  in  many  respects  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  current  a  half 
century  ago,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  comparison  with  the 
present  day  at  the  end  of  the  next  half  century  will  reveal  points  of  contrast 
not  less  sb-iking.   These  mutations^  so  far  iVom  being  a  reproach,  iUnsUate 
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tbe  progresrive  character  of  medicine.  Therapeutical  principles  can  never 
become  QDehangeably  fixed  until  the  atmost  limits  of  attainable  pathological 
lowvledge  are  reached  and  nothing  further  remains  to  be  ascertained  by 
experience.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  medicine  this  perfectibility, 
bat  continued  improvement  in  the  management  of  disease  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  Future  improvement  will  doubtless  embrace  the  addition  of  new 
remedies  and  measures  of  treatment,  more  extended  and  precise  knowledge 
of  those  already  in  use,  and  the  correction  of  errors  which  probably  now,  as 
heretofore,  render  sometimes  the  efforts  of  the  physician  not  only  inadequate 
hut  prejudicial. 

The  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  disease  at  different  periods  and  places  has 
been  already  referred  to.  The  bearing  of  this  on  the  stability  of  therapeutics 
is  obvious.  So  also  with  reference  to  the  same  application,  it  is  important 
to  assume  that  the  system  of  man  is  not  liable  to  alterations  which  render 
the  operation  of  therapeudcal  agencies  widely  different  at  periods  not  far 
removed  from  each  other.  The  opinion  fadd  by  some  that  such  alterations 
hsTe  oeenrred  witlun  the  memory  of  those  now  living  does  not  rest  on  any 
nlid  baus.  Admit^g  to  the  fullest  extent  diversities  attributable  to  race, 
climate,  occupation,  hereditary  influences,  etc.,  these  do  not  invalidate  the 
etatement  that  the  human  constitution  remains  essentially  unchanged  as 
regards  the  application  of  established  therapeutical  principles.  Were  the 
truth  otherwise,  it  would  strike  at  the  root  of  medical  experience.  If 
changes  requiring  a  revolution  in  therapeutics  were  liable  to  occur  with 
each  successive  generation,  it  ia  evident  there  could  be  no  permanent  prin- 
dpies  of  medical  practice ;  the  fruits  of  experience  in  our  day,  which  so 
Bsanj  are  striving  to  develop,  would  be  not  only  useless,  hut  an  injury  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

The  medical  student  and  practitioner  should  have  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
t^tiye  agency  of  nature  and  of  art  in  the  recovery  from  disease.  It  ia  cns- 
tonury  and  ooiiTenient  to  personify  disease,  speaking  of  it  as  of  an  enemy  to 
he  recognized,  attacked,  and,  if  possible,  vanquished,  Bemedies  and  thera- 
peutical methoda  are  said  to  be  curative,  as  if* diseases  were  overcome  excln- 
mdy  by  them.  The  mind  should  not  be  deceived  by  these  figurative  expres- 
BODS.  In  reality,  recovery  from  disease  is  always  effected  by  nature ;  that  is, 
by  the  agency  of  processes  inherent  in  the  organism.  All  that  art  can  do  is 
to  remove  obstacles  to  the  operation  of  natural  processes  and  to  promote  their 
&vorah1e  operation.  Take  as  an  example  a  remedy  which  is  considered  as 
^wcially  curative — namely,  quinia  in  periodical  fever  j  this  remedy,  strictly 
q^kiug,  does  not  cure  the  disease,  using  the  term  cure  in  its  conventioniu 
■ense,  but  it  removes  something  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  disease 
depends.  This  something  removed,  nature  effects  the  cure.  As  another 
eiample,  opium  does  not  cure  peritonitis,  but  by  promoting  rest  of  the 
inflamed  part  and  tolerance  of  the  disease  it  affords  aid  to  nature  in  effect- 
isg  the  eure.  In  like  manner,  all  remedies  and  therapeutical  measures  exert 
^r  Bo-ealled  curative  effects  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways.  The 
expression  rw  medicatrix  nafurse,  which  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial, 
i^resents  the  agency  of  nature  in  the  cure  of  disease.  That  the  physician 
i>  Uie  servant,  not  the  master,  of  nature  (medicus  naturse  minister,  non 
■uigister  est),  and  that,  using  the  term  cure  in  its  literal  sense,  he  has  the 
eve  of  diseases,  but  nature  effects  the  recovery  (medicus  curat  sed  natura 
nnat  morbos),  have  long  been  recognised  truths,  as  these  old  aphorisms 
pmre. 

Let  it  not  be  considered  that  to  attribute  supreme  agency  to  natnre  is  to 
^^rage  art.  The  triumphs  of  die  latter  are  made  none  the  less  beneficent 
■no  brilliaiit  by  jnibordinaUon  to  the  former.  The  achievements  of  the  human 
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mind  in  every  direction  are  dependent  on  eironmstanoes  and  laws  determined 
by  a  higher  power/ 

This  chapter  oondudes  l^e  First  Part  of  this  work,  the  part  devoted  to 
the  Principles  of  Medicine,  or  General  Pathology.  A  saccinct  aeconnt  of 
the  changes  belonging  to  general  pathological  anatomy  has  been  presented, 
together  with  certain  distinctions,  definitions,  and  general  considerations  relat- 
ing to  etiology,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  prophylaxis,  and  thera- 
peutics. These  subdivisions  of  the  Principles  of  Medicine  have  been  considered 
as  fully  as  is  deemed  important  by  way  of  preparation  for  entering  on  the  study 
of  individual  diseases.  The  latter  will  be  considered  in  the  remainder  of  the 
work,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Special  Pathology. 

'  The  relative  agency  of  nature  and  of  art  in  recovery  from  disease  ia  clearly  and 
cogently  set  forth  by  Alexander  Harvey,  M.  D.,  in  his  Fint  Law  of  T^enamHa, 
1870. 


PART  II. 
PMCTICE  OF  MEDICINE,  OR  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of  the  Different  Aspects  ander  which  IndividaBl  Diseases  are  to  be  ConBidered  in  Treat- 
ing of  the  Practice  of  Hediciae,  or  Special  Rithology ;  namely,  Anatomical  Cbaracten, 
Oinical  History,  Pathological  Character,  Caasatioa,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Prevention, 
snd  Treatment — Sense  of  the  term  Individoal  as  applied  to  a  Disease,  and  the  several 
Groands  of  Individuality— Varieties  of  a  Disease— Itefinltion  of  the  terms  Acute,  Sub- 
acute, and  Chronic — Symptoms  or  Events  incidental  to  Diseases  sometimes,  for  conve- 
amee,  considered  as  Individual  Diseases— Self-limited  Duration  of  Certain  Diseases 
—Nosology — Nosological  Arnuigement  adopted  in  this  Work. 

THE  Practice  of  Medicine,  or  Special  Patht^gy,  treats  of  individual  dis- 
eases. In  this  department  of  medical  study  individual  dieeasea  are  con- 
lidered  under  several  difierent  aspects.  One  of  these  aspects  relates  to  the 
ippreciable  changes  found  after  death.  These  changes  belong  to  morbid 
mtotDj.  Some  diseases  are  characterized  by  morbid  appearances  in  the 
pirts  affected,  and  other  diseases  are  not  accompanied  by  any  lesions  which 
are  appreciable.  Tbe  latter  are  distinguished  as  functional  dUea»ea.  The 
term  oRoiomicnl  characters  of  a  disease  expresses  tbe  changes  belonging  to 
norbid  anatomy  which  occur  in  connection  with  that  disease.  This  term 
vill  be  adopted  as  the  title,  usually,  of  the  first  aspect  nnd«  which  diseases 
ttot  fanetional  will  be  i;onsid6red. 

Antriiher  aspect  relates  to  tbe  phenomena  or  events  which  compose  the 
t&iicat  history  of  a  disease.  Under  this  head  will  be  embraced  precursory 
orprodromic  events,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  the  access  and  those 
which  occur  during  the  career  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  tbe  order 
of  their  succession,  the  laws  regulating  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
disease,  etc.  This  will  constitute  the  second  of  the  different  aspects  under 
vbicb  individual  diseases,  severally,  are  to  be  considered. 

A  third  aspect  relates  to  the  pathological  character  of  a  disease.  This 
upect  embraces  what  is  known  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tions which  constitute  or  enter  into  the  disease  under  consideration. 

A  fourth  aspect  relates  to  etvfbi/y^  or  the  causation  of  a  disease.  Under 
tliis  head  will  be  stated  what  is  known  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  each  indi- 
Tidnal  disease. 

A  fifth  aspect  relates  to  dtagnosi*^  or  the  discrimination  of  diseases.  The 
application  of  the  methods  of  investigation  which  by  means  of  symptoms, 
Itws,  etc  enables  the  physician  to  recognize  the  disease  under  consideration, 
ud  to  distinguish  it  from  other  diseases,  will  be  considered  under  this  head, 
Phyueal  signs,  whenever  these  are  available  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  disease, 
vUl  be  embraced  under  this  head. 
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A  sixth  aspect  relates  to  prognom.  This  aspect  embraces  the  intrinno 
tendencies  of  diseases  as  regards  termination  in  death  or  recovery.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  denote,  on  the  one  hand,  a  favorable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  unfavorable,  progress  of  diseases  will  come  under  the  bead  of  the 
prognosis.  And  the  consequences  more  or  less  remote,  or  sequels,  may  some- 
times be  conveniently  embraced  under  this  head. 

A  seventh  aspect  relates  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  a  disease.  The 
consideration  of  the  treatment  of  each  disease  will  embrace  the  indications 
for  therapeutic  measures  and  the  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful  in  that  disease.  Hygienic  measures  will  also  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion of  treatment.  Prophylactic  measures  of  treatment  will  claim  considera- 
tion in  treating  of  different  diseases,  and  the  measures  which  remove  or  obvi- 
ate the'causes  of  disease  will  ofben  be  found  to  be  not  less  important  than  the 
judicious  application  of  principles  of  therapeutics. 

Before  entering  upon  individual  diseases  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  is 
meant  by  this  use  of  the  term  individual,  and  whence  does  a  disease  derive 
its  individuality.  An  individual  disease  differs  from  other  diseases  sufficiently 
for  it  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct.  The  sense  of  the  term  indi- 
vidual in  this  application  is  analogous  to  that  of  species  in  natural  history. 
The  individuality  of  a  disease  is  established  by  distinctive  features  pertaining 
to  its  clinical  history.  These  distinctive  features  may  be  derived  exclusively 
from  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Thus,  pleuritis  and  pericarditis  are  inflamma- 
tory diseases  of  a  serous  membrane,  and  have  essentially  the  same  patholog- 
ical character ;  but  the  different  anatomical  relations  of  the  pleura  and  of  the 
pericardium  furnish  sufficient  points  of  distincUon  to  constitute  each  of  these 
affections  an  individual  disease.  In  other  instances  distinctive  features  are 
derived  from  the  processes  belonging  to  disease.  Inflammatory  diseases,  for 
example,  differ  essentially  from  those  which  are  not  inflammatory.  Again, 
certain  diseases  derive  each  an  essential  distinction  from  its  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  a  special  cause.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  a  disease  is  produced 
by  a  special  cause  to  establish  its  claim  to  be  regained  as  an  individual  dis- 
ease. 

An  individual  disease  is  to  be  distingnished  fVom  individual  eases  of  dis- 
ease. An  individual  case  of  disease  has  a  relation  to  an  individual  disease 
like  that  of  a  particular  man  to  the  human  species.  The  study  of  individ- 
ual cases  of  disease  belongs  to  clinical  medicine.  Some  individual  diseases 
embrace  several  varieties.  Empyema  and  pneumo-hydrothorax  may  be  con- 
sidered as  varieties  of  pleuritis,  both  consisting  in  inflammation  of  the  pleura, 
the  former  differing  from  ordinary  pleuritis  in  the  fact  that  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  purulent,  and  the  latter  differing  in  the 
fact  that  air  and  liquid  are  contained  in  that  cavity.  The  several  types  of 
intermittent  fever  distinguished  as  tertian,  (quotidian,  etc.  are  different  varie- 
ties of  one  disease.  In  uie  progress  of  medicine  certain  diseases  have  come 
to  be  conradered  as  essentially  distinct  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  one  disease.  This  is  true  of  all  Uie  eruptive  fevers.  It 
is  probable  that  certain  diseases  now  considered  as  individual  will  be  hereafter 
found  to  be  divisible  into  two  or  more. 

Differences  as  regards  severity  and  duration  constitute  a  basis  of  the  divis- 
ion of  a  disease  into  varieties.  The  same  disease  may  be  either  acute,  sub- 
acute,  or  chronic.  A  disease  is  acute  when  it  faas  a  certain  degree  of  intensity 
and  runs  a  rapid  career.  In  general,  an  acute  disease  is  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  confine  the  patient  to  the  bed.  The  subacute  variety  of  a  disease  has  less 
intensity,  frequently  not  compelling  the  patient  to  keep  the  bed,  and  perhaps 
not  preventing  him  from  being  about  or  even  pursuing  his  usual  occupation. 
The  chronic  variety  exists  when  a  disease  is  subacute  and  has  continued  for 
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a  considerable  period.  Some  diseases  are  never  chronic.  This  term,  for 
insuDce,  is  not  applicable  to  tjphas  or  typhoid  fever.  The  division  into 
varieties,  based  upon  the  differences  just  named,  iB  espedally  applicable  to 
ioflunmatory  disuses. 

The  list  of  individual  diseases  embraces  some,  recognized  as  such  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  which  in  reality  are  only  effects  or  symptoms  of  diseaseB. 
Jaoodice,  for  exuuple,  is  an  effect  or  symptom  occurring  in  connection  with 
diflerent  diseases.  Dropsy  is  in  the  same  category.  It  is,  however,  conveni- 
ent to  consider  jaundice  and  the  different  forms  of  dropsy  as  if  they  were  indi- 
ridnal  diseases.  In  fact,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  primary  or 
elementary  forms  of  disease,  it  would  probably  appear  that  not  a  few  of  the 
diseases  now  considered  as  individaat  are  only  manifestioos  of  morbid  condi- 
tions at  present  occult,  the  tatter  constituting  the  true  diseases.  , 

A  point  of  distinction  among  diseases,  interesting  and  of  much  practical 
importaoee,  relates  to  duration.  Some  diseases  continue  for  a  definite  period, 
never  exceeding  certain  limits  in  this  regard.  The  duration  of  certain  dis- 
eases is  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  is,  they  rarely  end  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certun  number  of  days,  and  never  exceed  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
dietr  continuance.  The  continued  and  eruptive  fevers  are  examples  of  dis- 
eases the  duration  of  which  has  definite  limits.  Intermittent  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  fixed  or  definite  duration  if  its  course  be  not  interfered 
with.  iMseasea  which  tend  intrinucally  to  end  after  a  certain  time  are  distin- 
gaished  as  idf-ivmkedi^  The  laws  of  different  diseases  with  respect  to  self- 
limitation  are  often  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  employment  of  therapeu- 
tical measures ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  laws  are  to  be  considered  in  est- 
imating the  amount  of  curative  influence  exerted  by  methods  of  treatment. 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  of  the  characteristics  of  modem 
medicine  is  the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  of  the  self-limitation  of 
different  diseases.  Facts  have  shown  that  even  pulmonary  phthisis  in  some 
cases  ends  in  recovery  from  an  intrinsic  tendency  thereto. 

In  treating  of  individual  diseases  some  classification  of  them  is  essential. 
The  classification  of  diseases  constitutes  a  division  of  medicine  called  nomlogy. 
ITie  history  of  medicine  furnishes  many  nosological  systems,  the  relative 
tterits  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss.  Undoubtedly,  a  scientific 
anode  of  classifying  diseases  would  be  to  arrange  them  after  essential  points 
if  distinction  relating  to  their  pathological  character ;  but  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  different  diseases  to  do  this  is 
inpraeticable.  A  nosological  arrangement  on  this  ba»8  must  be  deferred  for 
a  fatnre  period,  when  pathology  shall  have  advanced  far  beyond  its  present  con- 
ditioo.  The  same  remark  is  applicahle  to  any  arrangement  based  on  differences 
u  regards  the  causes  of  diseases.  Our  present  knowledge  of  etiology  is  not 
snfficient  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  permanent  nosology.  Inasmnch  as  the 
chief  object  of  a  classification  is  convenience,  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued, 
eridently,  is  to  adopt  a  provisional  plan  which  will  best  subserve  this  object; 
and  the  most  convenient  classification  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  has 
of  late  years  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  authors  and  teachers.  This 
eongiats  in  dividing  diseases  into  first,  general;  and  second,  local.  General  dis- 
'eates  are  those  which  involve  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  whole  system, 
thb  disturbance  not  having  been  preceded  by  any  known  local  affection,  local 
affections,  if  they  occur.  Iwing  developed  secondarily.  To  this  class  belong 
Uk  essential  fiavers.  Under  the  head  of  oonfidtntional  diseases  it  is  conveni- 
eat  to  include  some  in  which  the  local  manifestations  have  no  fixed  seat  and 
MDietimes  differ  in  character.  Rheumatism  and  gout  are  constitutional  dis- 
eases, the  chief  manifestations  consisting  of  local  affections  differently  situated 
is  different  eaara  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  The  local  affection, 
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however,  is  in  each  essentially  the  same  wherever  seated.  Syphilis  is  another 
constitutional  disease  manifesting  itself  in  local  affections  which  differ  not  only 
in  situation,  but  in  character.  The  want  of  fixedness  or  uniformity  in  the 
seat  of  local  affections  proceeding  from  constitutional  disease,  and  their 
diversity  in  character  in  some  instances,  are  the  grounds  for  placing  certalo 
diseases  in  this  class.  A  large  proportion  of  the  affections  nosologically  con* 
sidered  as  local  probably  proceed  from  constitutional  disease  ;  but  as  the  local 
affections  are  fixed  and  uniform,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease is,  for  the  most  part,  inferential,  it  is  moie  convenient  to  arrange  them 
in  the  second  division. 

The  second  division,  ,or  loeal  diseases,  will  embrace  all  which  are  not 
reckoned  as  general  or  ooastitutional.  Ilie  number  of  local  diseases  is  far 
greater,  than  that  of  the  diseases  embraced  in  the  first  division.  It  is  necessary 
to  arrange  them  into  subdivisions.  The  most  convenient  plan  is  to  distribute 
them  into  groups  corresponding  to  the  distribution  of  the  diffierent  organs  of 
the  body  into  physiological  systems.  According  to  this  plan  the  diSiarent 
local  diseases  are  subdivided  as  follows: 

1.  Diseases  aflTecting  the  respiratory  system ; 

2.  Diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system  ; 

3.  Diseases  affecting  the  haematopoietic  system; 

4.  Diseases  affecting  the  digestive  or  chylopoietic  system ; 

5.  Diseases  afiiecting  the  nervous  system ; 

6.  Diseases  affecting  the  genito-urinary  system. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  local  diseases  will  be  adopted,  and  they  will 
be  considered  in  sections  corresponding  to  the  groups  just  enumerated.  Ailei^ 
ward  a  section  vtll  be  devoted  to  general  diseases. 

Of  the  diseases  belonging  to  these  several  groups,  those  only  will  be  con- 
sidered which  are  medical  as  distinguished  fh>m  surgical.  The  sni^cal  dis- 
eases are  those  which  are  either  external  or  in  accessible  situations.  Thus, 
diseases  of  the  month,  throat,  and  nasal  passages,  of  the  anus  and  rectnm,  of 
the  urethra  and  bladder,  of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  of  the  vagina  and  nterns, 
fall  within  the  province  of  surgery.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  being  external, 
belong  to  surgery,  notwithstanding  that  they  receive  special  attention  from 
the  physician  perhaps  oflener  than  from  the  surgeon.  As  an  additional 
reason  for  not  including  them  among  the  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this 
work,  there  are  many  treatises  devoted  specially  to  their  consideration. 
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DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  mPIRATOKT  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ACUTE  PLEURITIS. 

I^rieion  of  tbe  Diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory  System  into  Inflammatory  and  "Son.- 
inflammatOTy. — Acute  Flearttis:  Anatomical  Charactets;  Clinical  History;  Patho- 
logical Caiancter;  CBiiBatio&;  DiagnoslB;  Progno«B. 

OF  the  difleasee  affecting  the  respiratory  system,  an  obrionB  divmon  ia  based 
on  the  existence  or  non-existenoe  of  inflammation.  Inflammatory  diseases 
ire  seated  respectively  in  three  important  structures  comprised  in  the  organs 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus — namely,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air- 
ptssages,  the  serous  membranes  vhich  invest  the  lungs,  and  the  pulmonary 
ptrenchyma.  luflammation  afiecting  the  structures  just  named  gives  rise  to 
plenritis*  or  pleurisy,  pneumonitis  or  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis.  These  will 
Iw  treated  of  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  just  been  enumerated.  The 
first  disease  to  be  considered — namely,  pleuritis — may  exist  as  an  acute  and  as 
t  ssbacate  or  chronio  affection,  the  inflammation  being  diffused  over  the 
iffeeted  membrane.  These  two  varieties  of  the  disease  will  claim  separate 
eonuderatioD.  Other  varieties,  to  be  considered  separatelT,  are  empyema^ 
pneumo-hjdrotliorax,  and  dnmmscribed  plenritis.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
Botiee,  in  connection  with  these  varieties  of  pleuritis,  the'  dropsical  affection 
known  as  hydrothorax. 

Acute  Pleuritis. 

The  pleura,  like  other  serous  membranes,  is  divided  into  a  visceral  and  a 
parietal  layer.  The  free  surfaces  of  these  two  layers  are  smooth,  polished, 
ud  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  nucleated  cells  called  epithelial  cells  or 
ndothelial  cells.*  These  cells  rest  upon  fibrillated  connective  tissue  contain- 
iig  a  network  of  elastic  fibres,  blood-vessels,  and  lymphatic  vessels.  The 
pwDial  eavides  contain  normally  a  smalt  quantity  of  serum. 

AvATpHlCAL  Charaotebs. — The  first  noticeable  change  in  acute  plenritis 
ii  redness  of  die  pleura  from  active  hyperaemia  of  the  vessels  within  and 
beuetth  the  affected  portion  of  the  pleural  membrane.    Small  extravasations 

Uood,  or  ecchymoses,  are  not  infrequently  present  at  an  early  stage  of  the 

*  With  a  view  to  uniformity  as  r^^s  Domeoclabue^  the  terms  {denritis  and  pnen- 
Boiutis  are  osed  instead  of  pleurisy  and  pneamonia. 

*  It  has  tinUl  recently  been  held  that  the  peritoneal,  poicardial,  and  pleural  cavities 
«e  l«rge  lymph-spaces  lined  by  a  variety  of  connective-tissue  cells  called  endothelium. 
Becent  investigations  have  cast  doubt  upon  this  view,  and  have  made  it  probable  that 
^  MTOUB  cavities  are  derived  from  the  endoblast,  and  that  their  Uoing  cells  are  epi- 
thelial in  origin. 
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inflammation.  The  pleura  loses  its  glistening  appearance,  and  becomes  dall 
and  opaque  in  consequence  of  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  and  beginning 
exudation. 

Very  soon  the  surface  of  the  pleura  becomes  covered  either  in  patches  or 
continuously  with  a  delicate  layer  of  fibrin.  The  fibrin  appears  first  in  the 
form  of  little  dumps,  which  increase  in  thiclcoess  and  coalesce  with  each  other. 
The  oppoung  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  agglutinated  by  the  fibrin.  Tlie 
fibrinous  exudation  was  called  by  the  older  writers  coagulable  lymph  and  false 
membrane.  The  fibrin  varies  in  its  microscopical  appearance,  being  sometimes 
granular,  8onietimeshomogeneon8,and  sometimes  finely  fibrillated.  Certain  cun- 
stitnents  of  the  fibrin  are  furnished  by  the  exuded  liquor  sanguinis,  others  by 
the  altered  tissue-elements  and  leucocytes.  In  some  cases  of  pleuritis,  par- 
ticularly of  the  circumscribed  variety,  fibrin  containing  a  few  pus-cells  is  the 
sole  inflammatory  product.  Thb  form  of  the  affection  is  called  Jibrwou*  or 
dry  pleuritit  (pteuritis  sicca). 

More  commonly,  acute  pleuritis  is  of  the  sero-fihrinou*  variety.  In  this 
variety,  in  addition  to  the  fibrinous  coating  of  the  pleura,  the  cavity  contains 
serum,  varying  in  quantity  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints.  The  serum 
may  be  clear,  but  it  is  usually  turbid  from  admixture  with  pus-cells  and 
flocculi  of  fibrin.  Upon  microscopical  examination  both  pus-cells  and  red 
bloodHMrposoles  are  found  in  the  fluid.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  stain  the  flaid  red-  The  pleuritis  is  then  called  hemorrhagic, 
a  variety  observed  especially  in  certain  dyscivsiss,  such  as  scorbutus,  and  in 
tuberculous  and  cancerous  disease  of  the  pleura. 

If  the  inflamed  pleura  be  examined  microscopically,  a  consideraMe  number 
of  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  are  found  both  in  the  pleural  tissue  and 
in  the  fibrinous  layers  on  its  surface.  Part  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  nor- 
mally cover  the  pleura  undergo  necrosis  and  desquamate,  and  a  part,  less 
severely  affected  by  the  inflammatory  irritant,  proliferate  and  produce  flat 
cells  of  various  shapes  with  vesicular  nuclei.  Some  of  the  connective-tissue 
cells  in  the  pleura  swell  up  and  also  proliferate.  The  lymphatics  of  the  pleura 
are  dilated,  and  frequently  contain  fibrin,  pus-cells,  or  proliferated  endothe- 
lium. In  from  four  to  six  days  afWr  the  onset  of  the  inflammation  new-formed 
capillaries,  which  are  offshoots  fVom  the  pleural  capillaries,  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  layer  of  fibrin  and  cells  covering  the  pleura. 
If  at  the  height  of  the  infiammatory  process  a  microscopical  section  tbrougli 
the  folse  membrane  and  the  subjacent  pleura  be  examined,  the  following  lay- 
ers oan  be  distinguished :  superficially,  a  layer  of  filnritt  containing  pus-oeUs ; 
beneath  this,  a  layer  of  embryonic  or  granuIaUon-tissne  composed  of  blood- 
vessels, leucocytes,  and  variously  shaped  larger  cells  which  are  derived  from 
the  epithelial  cells  and  Uie  oonneotive-tissne  cells  of  the  pleura,  and  are 
intended  for  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue ;  and  thirdly,  the  pleural 
membrane  itself,  containing  dilated  btood-vessels,  leucocytes,  and  proliferating 
connective-tissue  cells.  In  the  layer  of  granulation-tissne  more  or  less  fibrin 
is  also  present.  Some  pathologists  regard  the  proliferative  changes  in  the  epi- 
thelial and  connective-tissue  celts  as  purely  regenerative,  and  separate  them 
from  the  strictly  inflammatory  processes  in  the  blood-vessels  which  give  rise 
to  the  exudation  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus. 

The  terminations  of  acute  pleuritis  are  either  in  death,  in  resoludon,  in 
chronic  pleuritis,  or  in  empyema. 

If  resolution  take  place,  the  serum  is  absorbed,  the  fibrin,  pua-oells,  and  red 
blood-corpuscles  diuntegrate  and  are  likewise  absorbed,  and  the  granulation- 
tissue  is  changed  into  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  In  this  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue,  fibrillated  basement^bstance  appears  between  the  cells,  which 
are  gradually  changed  into  flat,  fusiform,  or  branching  conneotive-tisBue  cells. 
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Some  of  the  cells  and  some  of  the  blood-veaaels  disappear.  The  remainiDg 
blood-ressela,  which  at  first  liave  thin,  eaBily-ruptured  walls,  acquire  more 
eoiB]Met  coats.  The  new  connective  tissue  develops  both  in  the  form  of  dif- 
fiue  fibrous  thickening  of  the  pleura,  and  in  the  form  of  thread-like  or  band- 
like idhe«ions  between  the  two  pleural  surfaces.  The  long  adhesions  are  pro- 
duced by  villous  outgrowths  of  the  granulation-tisBue  into  the  fibrin  and  fluid 
vhich  during  the  tnflammatioD  separate  the  pleural  surfaces  from  each  other. 
It  is  probable  that  they  may  also  be  caused  by  stretching  of  short  adhesions 
hj  the  moYementa  of  the  pleura.  It  will  be  noted  that  after  the  moat  favor- 
aijle  termination  of  pleuritis  the  pleura  does  not  return  to  its  normal  state, 
bat  is  letl  with  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue,  which  binds  the  pleural 
snrfices  together  over  a  great  or  less  extent.  In  this  way  the  pleural  cavity 
maj  become  entirely  obliterated  by  adhesions.  The  adhesions  are  at  first 
weak,  and  may  be  broken  by  active  exercise  or  by  acts  of  coughing.  Hemor> 
ifaage  into  the  pleural  cavity  may  in  this  way  occur. 

U  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  inflammatory  products  con- 
tinne  to  increase,  or  remun  stationary,  or  diminish  very  slowly,  the  disease 
hu  passed  into  Uie  chronio  stage. 

When  pus-cells  acoumnlate  in  sufficient  number,  Uie  exudation  becomes 
pnnilent  and  the  disease  is  called  empyema.  Chnmio  pleuritis  and  empyema 
wiil  be  considered  subsequently. 

The  effects  of  large  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  upon  the 
Inngs  are  of  importance.  If  the  lung  be  not  restrained  by  adhesions,  it  is 
pressed  upward  and  inward  against  the  vertebral  column.  If  the  fluid  accu- 
mnlatioa  be  very  extensive,  the  compressed  lung  loses  all  the  physical  cha- 
n«ten  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  air  in  the  air-cells.  It  resembles  a 
mass  of  flesh,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  camified.  The  pulmonary  structure, 
bowever,  remains  intact,  and  tt  is  capable  of  being  inflated  after  death  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  not  .undergone  this  compression.  A 
nnilar  expaomon  may  take  place  during  life  after  the  absorption  of  the  fluid. 
So  large  an  accumulation  of  liquid,  however,  occurs  much  ofUner  in  chronio 
tbiB  hi  acute  pleuritis. 

Pleoritis  may  be  general  or  eircnmsoribed.  Primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis 
is  general.  Circumscribed  pleuritis — which,  as  already  remarked,  is  often 
dry—is  nsnally  secondary  to  some  affection  of  parts  adjacent  to  the  pleura. 
Cireumscribed  pleuritis  may  affect  the  pulmonary,  the  costal,  the  diaphrag- 
matic, or  the  mediastinal  pleura.  Even  in  circumscribed  pleuritis  the  two 
opporing  surfaces  of  the  pleura  are  usually  inflamed — a  circumstance  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  inflammatory  irritant  is  contained  in  the  exudation,  for 
the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pleura  have  different  vascular  supplies. 

CuxiOAL  HiSTOBT. — The  most  convenient  division  of  acute  pleuritis  into 
itages  is  to  consider  as  the  fint  stage  the  period  from  the  attack  to  the  time 
vwi  an  appreciable  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  has  taken  place  ;  the  second 
(fo^ewUl  extend  to  the  time  when  the  liquid  begins  sensibly  to  diminish  ;  and 
the  third  tttUfe  will  comprise  the  period  occupied  in  the  absorption  of  the  Hq- 
ud.  The  firet  stage,  or  the  period  anterior  to  an  appreciable  amount  of  liquid, 
cSbsion,  is  usually  of  short  duration.  The  phyncal  signs  may  show  the  pres- 
«ue  of  liquid  within  a  few  hours  flrom  the  date  of  the  attack.  This  stage 
rarely  extends  beyond  twenty-four  hours.  The  second  stage  is  of  variable 
duration.  The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  go  on  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 
When  the  maximum  amount  is  reached,  the  quantity  may  remain  stationary 
fw  some  time  or  absorption  may  speedily  begin.  The  liquid  may  diminish 
under  the  effect  of  treatment,  and  renewed  effusion  take  place.  The  diseatie 
^  not,  of  course,  advance  beyond  the  second  stage  in  the  oases  in  which  it 
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eventaates  in  chronic  pleuritis.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of  liqaid  remain 
at  the  end  of  from  three  to  four  weeks,  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  hav* 
ing  become  chronic.  In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course  considerable 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  removal  of  the  liquid  after  this  lapse  of  time. 
Th&  duration  of  the  third  stage,  or  the  stage  of  absorption,  is  quite  variable. 
(Generally,  some  liquid  remainB  when  the  general  symptoms  denote  convales- 
cence, and  even  after  the  patient  has  apparently  recovered.  The  physical 
signs  may  show  the  presence  of  fibrin  for  some  time  after  the  date  of  convales* 
oence.  From  what  nas  been  stated  it  follows  Uiat  the  duration  of  the  career 
of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

The  invasion  is  often  sudden  and  without  premonition.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  oases,  however,  pain  or  soreness  is  felt  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before 
the  development  of  acute  inflammation.  The  development  of  acute  inflam- 
mation is  characterized  by  symptoms  which  sufficiently  mark  the  date  of  its 
occurrence.  It  is  sometimes  nshered  in  by  a  well-pronounced  chill,  accom- 
panied perhaps  with  rigors.  Chill  and  rigors,  however,  are  by  do  means  so 
nequent,  or,  as  a  rule,  so  marked,  as  in  cases  of  pneumonitis.  Not  infrfr 
quently  chilly  sensations  and  slight  shiverings  only  are  experienced. 

Pain  in  the  affected  side  attends  the  onset  of  acute  inflammation  in  a  lai^ 
m^ority  of  cases.  The  pain  is  usually  intense.  It  is  sharp,  cutting,  or 
lancinatine  in  character.  It  is  felt  eqtecnally  in  the  act  of  inspiration ;  and  it 
increases  during  inspiration,  oft«n  becoming  so  severe  that  the  act  is  instinct* 
ively  arrested  before  being  completed.  Coughing  and  sneezing  occasion 
severe  pain.  The  movements  of  the  body  are  painful,  but  in  a  far  less 
degree  than  the  respiratory  movements.  The  pun  is  referred  to  the  middle 
and  lower  third  of  the  affected  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  often  diffused  over 
the  anterior,  the  lateral,  and  sometimes  the  posterior  portion.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  circumscribed  or  limited  to  a  small  space.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  of 
the  inflamed  pleura  seems  to  me  adequate  to  account  for  the  production  of 
acute  pain  as  a  result  of  the  movements  of  the  pleural  surfaces  upon  each 
other  and  the  stretching  of  the  membrane,  without  requiring  the  hypothesis 
that  either  intercostal  neuralgia  or  an  affection  of  the  costal  muscles  ta 
superadded  to  the  inflammation.  Pain,  with  the  characters  just  described, 
is  almost  uniformly  present  in  acute  plenritis,  but  cases  occur  in  which  it  is 
not  marked,  and  is  even  wanting,  other  symptoms  showing  the  inflammation 
to  be  aonte. 

Pyrexia  ia  ooinradent  with  the  development  of  the  inflammation.  The 
pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  rarely,  however,  exceeding  100  per  minute. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  is  raised.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
shows  more  or  less  intenuty  of  fever,  but  the  rise  rarely  exceeds  102°.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  less  pyrexia  than  in  cases  of  pneumonitis.  The  usual  con- 
comitants of  symptomatic  fever — namely,  thirst,  anorexia,  pain  in  the  head 
and  loins,  restlessness,  muscular  weakness,  etc. — are  more  or  less  marked.  The 
intensity  of  the  fever  and  of  the  general  or  constitutional  disturbance  varies 
much  in  different  eases  of  this  as  of  other  inflammations.  In  rare  instances 
the  fever  is  intense,  the  temperature  rising  to  105**  or  higher,  with  a  cor- 
responding intensity  of  other  constitutional  symptoms  (pleuritis  acutissima). 
In  most  of  these  instances  the  pleuritis  is  of  the  suppurative  variety,  or 
empyema. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  udes  of  the  chert  as  regards  temperature  shows 
a  slighUy  higher  temperature  on  the  affected  nde,  Uie  difierenoe  being  a  frac- 
tion more  than  one  degree. 

Cough  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  pain  in  cough- 
ing leads  instinctively  to  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  this  gives  to  the  mode  of 
coughing  a  character  denoted  by  the  term  suppressed.    The  patient  succeeds, 
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to  &  certUD  extent,  in  these  efforts.  The  expeotoratioo  is  slight  or  wanting, 
and  when  present  it  consists  of  simple  mucus.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  the  cases  in  which  the  lievelopment  of  pleuritis  is  preceded  by  broocbitis. 
When  these  affections  are  associated  it  is  merely  a  coincideDoe ;  there  is  no 
tendency  in  either  one  to  give  rise  to  the  other. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency,  but  not  greatly.  Their  in- 
oeiaed  frequency  at  this  period  is  due  to  an  arrest  of  the  inspiration  before 
it  is  completed,  in  consequence  of  pain.  The  patient  instinctively  multiplies 
the  respiratory  acts  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  full  inspiration.  As  a 
role,  the  patient  in  lying  chooses  a  position  on  the  healthy  ude,  the  weight 
f£  the  body  upon  the  affected  side  increasing  the  pain  and  soreness.  This 
rale  is  by  no  means  without  exceptions.  Not  infrequently  the  decubttna  is 
either  dorsal  or  diagonal. 

These  symptoms  constitute  the  olinical  history  of  this  disease  during  the 
first  stage,  or  prior  to  effusion.  They  continue  into  the  secomi  ttage,  but 
after  a  certain  amount  of  effusion  has  taken  place  they  are  materially  modi- 
fied. The  pain  is  notably  lessened,  and  may  disappear  except  on  forced 
breathing.  The  acts  of  coughing  are  less  painful  and  the  efforts  at  suppres* 
ma  are  less  apparent.  The  pyrexia  diminishes,  and  may  even  cease  during 
this  stage.  Other  evidences  of  constitutional  disturbance  are  less  marked. 
The  patient  seems  better,  and  may  be  able  to  sit  up  and  perhaps  walk  about 
the  room.  The  respirations  are  more  or  less  frequent.  Their  frequency  now 
dq»«idB  on  the  compression  of  the  lung  by  liquid.  Their  frequency  will  be 
great,  other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  effusion.  If  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  be  rapidly 
effused,  the  respirations  are  rapid ;  the  patient  suffers  from  a  painful  sense  of 
the  want  of  breath,  or  dyspnoea,  and  may  be  obliged  to  maintiuu  the  sitting 
posture.  If  the  quantity  be  not  large,  and  the  effusion  have  not  taken  place 
npidly,  the  patient  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  ttom  dyspnoea  while  remain- 
ing quiet,  but  exercise  will  cause  panting  and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  breath. 
Even  with  the  pleural  sac  distended  with  liquid,  the  only  effect  on  the  breath- 
ing may  be  an  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the  acts  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  minute,  without  suffering  so  long  as  the  patient  remains  quiet.  The 
diminution  or  cessation  of  pain  is  due  to  the  restrained  movements  of  the 
pleural  surfaces  upon  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  liquid 
and  fibrin,  the  latter  perhaps  a^lntinating  the  portions  of  those  surfaces 
which  are  in  contact.  The  change  as  regards  fever  and  other  constitutional 
symptoms  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  removal  of  the  conditions  causing  pain, 
aiid  partly  becaase,  after  exudation  has  taken  place,  the  disease  is  mitigated 
from  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  decrease.  The  patient  now,  as  a  rule,  prefers 
M  lie  upon  the  affected  rather  than  the  healthy  side,  as  in  this  position  he  is 
able  to  expand  more  freely  the  opposite  lung.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  exceptions,  and  the  decubitus  in  this  stage,  as  in  the  first  stage,  is  fire- 
qneotly  either  dorsal  or  di^onal. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption  pain  is  either  wanting  or  is  produced  only 
by  muscular  efforts ;  fever  has  disappeared ;  cough  diminishes  or  ceases ;  the 
respirations  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  are  less  hurried  by  exercise ; 
the  appetite  and  digestion  return,  and  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  func- 
tions is  gradually  restored.  During  this  stage  the  patient  is  convalescent ; 
he  is  able  to  be  ont  of  doors,  and  perhaps  to  resume  in  part  his  usual  avoca- 
tioD  and  habito.  Convalescence  is  declared,  and  the  symptoms,  both  general 
and  local,  may  appear  to  denote  that  recovery  has  taken  place  white  some 
fiqnid  effiision  still  remains;  the  fibrin  is  not  fully  absorbed,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tissues  leading  to  permanent  adhesions  is  going  on.  A  sense  of 
veakness  in  the  affected  side,  together  with  some  soreness  or  pain  on  unusual 
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exertion,  frequently  continues  for  some  time  after  the  termination  of  the 
career  of  the  disease. 

Striimpell  states  that  in  the  &Tst  stage  of  the  disease,  while  effasion  is 
taking  place,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  notably  diminished,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  the  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid  is  shown  by  a  notable 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine.  This  increase  may  thus  serre  to  indicate 
that  the  disease  hag  advanced  to  the  second  stage.^ 

In  primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  ia 
diffused  over  the  pleural  membrane ;  it  is  general,  not  circumscribed.  If 
circumscribed,  it  is  a  complication  of  some  other  pulmonary  affection,  as  a 
rule.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  oceurs  as  a  complication  of  pneumo- 
nitis and  pericarditis,  but  it  is  generally,  under  t^ese  circumstuiees,  snbacnte. 
Primary  pleuritis  does  not  lead  to  pneumonitis,  except  that  the  aiiHielU  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  pleara  are  sometimes  involved ;  nor  does  it  involve 
any  tendency  to  bronchitis.  It  is  a  unilateral  disease— that  is,  it  affects  the 
pleura  of  one  side-only.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  infrequent  that 
the  disease,  when  bilateral  or  double,  may  be  presumed  to  be  secondary  to 
another  pulmonary  affection,  generally  tuberculosis. 

Pathological  Character. — This  disease  is  an  example  of  acute  inflam- 
mation affecting  a  serous  membrane,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  all 
acute  inflammations  of  serous  membrane.  The  general  pathology  of  inflam- 
mation has  been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  together  with  the 
local  variations  when  different  structures  are  inflamed.  Pleuritis  and  inflam- 
inations  of  other  serous  membranes  are  characterized  by  fibrinous  exudation 
as  a  constant  event.  (Vide  p.  37.)  This  event,  the  aocumnlation  of  liquid  in 
the  closed  cavity,  and  the  development  of  eonneetire  tissue  are  characterislaw 
of  these  inflammations. 

CAUSATioif. — Acute  pleuritis  may  be  either  primary  or  Kcondary.  The 
disease  is  primary  when  it  occurs  independently  of  any  other  affection. 
Primary  or  idiopathic  pleuritis  is  attributed  in  certain  cases  to  the  action  of 
cold.  This  has  so  long  been  considered  as  a  frequent  source  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseases  that  patients  at  once  are  led  to  refer  an  attack  to  some  expo- 
sure, oflen,  doubtless,  when  it  had  no  causative  agency  or  at  most  acted  only 
as  an  exciting  cause.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  sometimes  origin- 
ates in  this  way.  Acute  pleuritis  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  contu- 
nons,  especially  if  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  by  penetrating 
wounds.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  severe  injuries  of  the  chest  often 
occur  without  giving  rise  to  general  pleuritis. 

Primary  pleuritis  is  much  less  frequent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  In 
the  majority  of  oases  of  pleuritis  careful  examination,  both  before  and  afW 
death,  shows  the  pleuritis  to  be  secondary  to  some  local  or  constitutional 
disease.  Affections  of  parts  adjacent  to  the  pleura  play  an  important  r61e  in 
the  causation  of  pleuritis.  The  most  important  of  thene  local  affections  which 
cause  secondary  pleuritis  are  lobar,  pneumonitis,  lobular  pneumonitis,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  infarctions,  abscesses  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  cancer 
and  perforations  of  the  oesophagus,  caseous  tubercles  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
caries  of  the  vertebne  and  ribs,  and  inflammations  in  the  mediastinum.  The 
various  inflammations  of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  pericardium  oflen  lead 
to  pleuritis. 

Pleuritis  is  a  frequent  complication  of  many  infectious  diseues,  such  as 
scarlatina,  variola,  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It 
occurs  also  not  infrequently  in  firight's  disease,  scorbutus,  and  gout. 

'  Lehrbueh  der  SpeeieUm  FtUhoiogu  und  TherapU  der  Hin«r«n  KrankKeiten,  Leipucv  1 885, 
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Flenritis  may  be  secondary  to  other  diseases  of  the  pleura,  such  as  cancer, 
■arcoma,  and  tubercle. 

la  eases  which  appear  to  be  primary  pleuritis,  carehil  search  should  be 
Bade  for  some  faidaen  cause,  such  as  tnberoulosis  or  Bright's  disease.  In 
some  cases,  however,  no  cause  can  be  discovered. 

D1AONO6I8. — Although  the  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history 
aente  pleuritis  are  sufficiendy  charaoteristio  to  point  to  the  existence  of 
the  disease,  they  are  not  snffioient  for  the  diaenosis  in  all  cases.  The  charac- 
teristic pain  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease.  The  jnin  in  some  cases  of  inter* 
eostal  neuralgia  and  pleurodynia  is  as  strongly  marked  as  in  aente  pleuritis, 
lod  these  throe  affections  were  formerly  often  confounded  in  practice.  More- 
OTer,  the  pleuritic  pain  in  some  cases  of  pneumonitis  is  as  intense  as  when 
the  pleuritis  is  a  primary  disease,  and  the  former  disease  has  not  infrequently 
been  mistaken  for  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  acute  pleuritis  is  liable  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which  pain  is  slight  or  wanting.  More  or  less 
fever  is  present  in  acute  pleuritis,  bat  this  symptom  may  be  associated  acci- 
dentally with  intercostal  neuralgia  ;  it  is  likely  to  be  present  in  pleurodynia, 
and  it  exists,  of  course,  in  pneumonitis.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the 
|thjiieal  aigna  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  The  latter  are  of 
ifflportanoe,  and,  indeed,  are  essential  in  determining  whether  the  affection  be 
aeote  or  not.  The  differential  diagnosis  consists  in  discriminating  between 
the  disease  under  eonndexstion  and  bteroostal  Deuralgia,  pleurodynia,  and 
poeamonitis. 

The  diagnoffls  in  the  first  stage,  with  the  aid  of  phynoal  ngns,  cannot 
always  be  made  with  positiveness.  Examination  of  the  chest  by  inspection 
will  show  restrained  movements  on  the  side  to  which  the  paio  iai  referred,  the 
movements  on  the  opposite  side  being  increased,  while  on  percussion  distinct 
disparity  between  the  two  sides  may  not  be  found  ;  and  on  auscultation  the 
mDrmur  of  respiration  is  more  or  less  weakened  on  the  affected  side.  These 
signs  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pain  leads  instinctively  to  a  diminished  use 
of  the  lung  on  the  side  affected,  while  the  use  of  the  otiier  lung  is  increased. 
They  are  equally  present  when  the  pain  is  incident  to  the  affections  from 
which  this  disease  is  to  be  discriminated.  A  slight  friction  murmur  may  be 
diM»Tered  in  this  stage ;  and  if  present  its  diagnostic  significance  is  important. 
It  shows  that  pleuritis  exists,  and  the  discrimination  then  lies  between  pleu- 
ntiB  as  a  primary  disease  or  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis.  To  decide 
tilts  pmnt  at  once  is  not  always  easy,  ■  The  diagnostic  sign  of  tmeumonitis — 
nanely,  the  crepitant  rUe,  if  present — settles  the  question ;  but  as  this  sign 
is  by  no  means  present  uniformly  in  pneumonitis,  its  absence  does  not  anthor- 
ixe  the  exclusion  of  that  disease.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
diarseteristic  expectoration  of  pneumonitis.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  a 
CCTtain  number  of  cases  this  differential  diagnosis  requires  some  delay.  A 
iriction  murmur  is  heard  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  during  the  first 
stage,  and  if  absent  the  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  essential  in 
order  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 

The  signs  belonging  to  the  second  stage  are  usually  present  without  much 
delay.  If  the  disease  be  idiopathic  pleuritis,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours  effusion  will  have  taken  place  in  sufBeient  quantity  to  be 
antareat.  The  signs  now  denoting  the  existence  of  the  disease  are  those  due 
to  die  effiirion.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  these  signs,  in  conjunction  with 
the  symptoms  and  history,  and  on  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  pneumonitis. 

The  signs  of  effusion  are  obtained  by  percussion,  auscultation,  palpation, 
and  inqteclaon.  On  percussion,  dnlness  or  flatness  is  found  at  the  base  of  the 
diest,  extending  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid,  the  patient 
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being  in  a  sitting  posture.  By  the  finger,  which  serves  as  a  plezimeter,  there 
is  also  perceived  an  increased  sense  of  resistance  on  percussion.  The  upper 
limit  of  the  dutness  or  flatness,  the  position  of  the  body  being  vertical,  is  not 
on  a  continuous  horisontal  line  extending  over  the  posterior,  lateral,  anterior 
aspects  of  the  chest.  In  most  instances  it  is  higher  behind  thao  in  front. 
Prof.  Q.  M.  Garland  has  found  that  on  the  posterior  aspect  the  effusion  ia 
represented  by  a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  Having  ascertained  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  affected  side  a  point  which  divides  the  dulness  or 
flatness  below  from  the  resonance  above  while  the  patient  is  sitting,  changing 
the  position  of  the  patient  to  recumbency  on  the  back  frequently  induces  a 
marked  change  in  the  dividing-line  between  dulness  or  flatness  and  the  rso- 
nance ;  the  liquid  gravitating  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  the  lung 
descends  in  front  and  furnishes  resonance  for  a  greater  or  less  distance  below 
the  point  which  was  coincident  with  the  level  of  the  liquid  while  the  patient 
was  sitting.  This  latter  test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  is  not  available  in  all 
oases.  If  the  pleural  surfaces  above  the  level  of  the  liquid  be  united  by  old 
adhesions  or  agglutinated  by  fibrin,  the  liquid  and  lung  will  maintain  the 
same  relation  in  different  positions  of  the  body.  The  failure  of  this  test, 
therefore,  is  not  proof  against  the  presence  of  liquid.  The  test,  however,  is 
available  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  The  resonance  over  the  lung  above 
the  level  of  the  liquid,  if  the  latter  rise  to  a  third,  a  half,  or  perhaps  two- 
thirds  the  height  of  the  chest,  is  inoreased,  and  acquires  in  part  a  tympanitic 
quality,  constituting  vesiculo-tympanitie  resonance.  That  this  vesiculo-tym- 
panitio  resonance  may  be  due  to  emphysema  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating.  A  hospital  ease  presented  the 
signs  of  pleuritis  with  considerable  effuuon,  the  vesiculo-tympanitie  resonance 
above  the  liq.uid  being  marked.  The  patient  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  died, 
and  the  cause  of  death  was  found  to  be  a  large  thrombus  in  the  left  ventricle, 
the  cardiac  walls  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The  lower  lobe  of 
the  lung  on  the  affected  side  was  condensed,  and  the  upper  lobe  was  consider^ 
ably  emphysematous. 

On  auscultation  the  respiratory  murmur  is  either  suppressed  or  is  feebly 
appreciable  below  the  level  of  the  liquid.  Above  the  liquid  it  is  usually 
weak  aa  compared  with  the  murmur  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  lung  be 
considerably  reduced  in  volume  by  the  amount  of  liquid,  the  respiratory 
sound  becomes  broncho- vesioular  and  the  vocal  resonance  is  increased.  If 
the  liquid  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass,  the  latter 
furnishes  the  bronchial  respiration.  The  bronchial  respiration  is  heard  over 
tile  site  of  the  compressed  lung.  It  is  osaally  limited  to  that  site,  but  in  a 
oerfaun  proportion  of  cases  it  is  diffused  over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  a&oted  side.  The  normal  vocal  resonance,  as  a  rule,  is  either  suppressed 
or  diminished  over  that  portion  of  the  affected  side  which  oorresponds  to  the 
space  occupied  by  the  liquid;  but  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  lai^e, 
bronchophony  may  be  produced  either  over  the  compressed  lung  or  the  por- 
tion in  contact  with  the  liquid.  The  bronchophony  has  sometimes  a  tremu- 
lous or  bleating  character,  and  is  then  legophony.  If  the  chest  be  filled 
with  liquid,  bronchophony  is  sometimes  difinsed  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  side. 

Vocal  fremitus  is  either  arrested  or  diminished  by  effusion,  as  a  rule. 
From  this  fact  is  derived  valuable  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  when 
the  effusion  is  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
amount  of  fremitus  over  the  right  side  in  health.  If  the  question  be  as  to 
the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  right  plenral  eavity,  and  the  fronitus  be  greater 
OD  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  the  evidence  of  liquid  is  strong.  There  are 

^Vide  Ptteam<mo<lynamie»,  1876. 
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gome  rare  esoeptions  to  the  rule  that  the  Tocal  resonance  and  fremitus  are 
either  diminishcKl  or  suppressed  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  effusion.' 

If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  large  enough  to  distend  the  pleural  sac,  the 
isterewtal  depressions  may  be  diminished  or  destroyed  at  the'  inferior,  ante- 
rior, and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  This  constitutes  valuable  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  liquid. 

Other  and  marked  signs  of  effosion  are  present  if  the  quantity  of  lic^uid 
be  saffieieiit  to  dilate  the  ohest.  This  oeenrs  exceptionally  in  acute  pleuritis. 
It  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  ehronio  variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  signs 
leferred  to  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  (Hagnosis  of  the  latter. 

The  physical  signs  not  only  lead  to  a  positive  diagnosis  after  the  first 
stage,  but  they  show  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  sac — a  point  of 
importance  with  reference  to  treatment.  By  means  of  daily  explorations  the 
phy^ciao  is  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  efiiision  be  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing, and  the  rate  of  either  the  increase  or  diminution.  The  information  thus 
obtained  is  highly  important  as  a  guide  in  the  employment  of  therapeutical 
meuores.  This  information  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  symptoms.  The 
signs,  therefore,  are  essential  not  only  to  the  diagnosis,  but  to  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

After  absorption,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  liquid,  the  pleural  sai^ 
fkees  eoming  into  contact  over  a  larger  area,  and  roughened  by  fibrin  which 
has  now  become  dense  and  closely  adherent,  a  fiioUon  murmur  is  frequently 
prodnced.  This  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  patient.  It  may 
flMtinne  into  convaleseence,  ceasing  when  the  pleural  surfaces  have  become 
united  by  means  of  newly-formed  tissue.  A  motion  murmur,  however,  by 
DO  means  occurs  invariably,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  a  pleural,  cardiac  friction  sound  in  cases  of 
pleuritis  affecting  the  left  side  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  movements  of 
the  heart  sometimes  occasion  a  rubbing  of  pleural  surfaces  sufficiently  to 
eanse  a  sound  which,  having  the  cardiac  rhythm  and  being  heard  when 
breathing  is  suspended,  may  seem  to  denote  pericarditis.  The  sound  is  lim- 
ited to  uie  lefl  border  of  the  heart,  and  pericardial  effusion  is  of  course 
vanting.  Pericarditis,  when  this  sign  is  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
not  at  once  easily  excluded.  An  error  of  diagnosis  in  this  regard  is  more 
Hkely  to  occur  from  the  fact  that  this  disease  is  not  a  yery  inflreqnent 
ennpUeatiw  of  pleuritis. 

Pboghosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute  primary  or  idiopathic  sim- 
ple pleuritis  is  always  fevorable,  provided  the  disease  be  uncomplicated  and 
the  eonsUtution  of  the  patient  be  not  enfeebled.  Without  any  therapeutical 
interference  it  would  very  rarely  prove  fatal.  I  have  collected  several  cases 
in  which  the  disease  passed  through  its  course  favorably  without  any  treat- 
nent.  It  may  possibly  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  a  lai^e  amount  of  effu< 
mn  occurring  very  rapidly,  death  taking  place  by  apncea,  produced,  probably, 
hy  congestion  of  the  lung  on  the  unaffected  side  (collateral  fluxion),  in  addt- 
tioo  to  the  loss  of  function  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side  from  compression 
bj  the  liquid.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  death  of  a  hospital 
pttieot  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  seemed  fairly  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
tie  pleural  sac  was  greatly  distended  with  rapidly-effused  liquid.  Developed 
u  a  sequel  to  other  diseases,  or  in  the  course  of  a  grave  affection,  or  in  persons 
with  hiwen  constitutions,  it  may  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Aeute  pericarditis 
is  sometimes  developed  simultaneously  with,  or  during  the  progress  of,  plen- 

'  Vide  article  bv  the  author,  mtitled  "  Large  Pleuritic  Efiusion  in  the  Bight  Side, 
vitlioat  Notable  iHminntton  Vocal  Besouance  and  Fremitus"  ^m.  Jetirn.  tjf  MeiL 
Soma,  April,  1882. 
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ritis,  and  these  associated  diseases  are  liable  to  prove  fatal.  Their  occasional 
ooincidence  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the  pericarditis  in  this  eonnectioa,  if 
not  carefully  sought  for,  will  be  likely  to  be  overlooked.  As  already  stated, 
the  development  of  pneumonitis  consecutive  to  pleuritis  is  not  to  be  expected, 
nor  is  there  much  danger  that  an  acute  simple  pleuritis,  afler  its  development, 
will  eventuate  in  suppuration,  constituting  the  variety  of  the  disease  called 
empyema.  In  short}  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  Uie  disease  is  to  recovery,  a 
fatal  termination  being  due  very  rarely  to  uie  disease  per  se,  but  to  affsetions 


Treatment  of  Acnte  Plenritis — Measures  indicated  in  the  First  Stage — General  Consider- 
ations relating  to  Bloodletting  in  Acute  Inflammatioas — The  Use  of  Opium  in  Acute 
Plenritis  and  other  Acute  Inflammations— Meaanres  indicated  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Stages  of  Acute  Plenritis. 

TH£  objects  of  treatment  in  acute  plenritis  differ  in  its  different  stages, 
and  the  latter  therefore  claim,  severally,  distinct  consideration  with  refer- 
ence to  therapeutic  indications.  The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  diminish  its  intensity,  if  it  be  not 
arrested,  to  limit  the  amount  of  morbid  products,  and  to  relieve  suffering ;  in 
other  words,  the  treatment  relates  to  the  employment  of  abortive,  curative, 
and  palliative  measures.  The  indications  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  early  period  of  most  acute  inflammations.  The 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  treatment  in  this  stage,  therefore, 
will  be  here  considered,  and  simply  referred  to  hereafter  in  connection  with 
other  diseases  to  which  they  are  measurably  applicable. 

Owing  to  its  brief  duration,  patients  are  frequently  not  seen  nntO  the  first 
stage  has  passed.  Oan  the  disease  be  arrested  at  this  stage  if  the  opportunity 
offer  and  a  positive  diagnosis  be  made  ?  Admitting  that  physicians  formerly 
did  sometimes  succeed,  as  they  believed,  in  cutting  short  the  disease,  it  must 
be  said  in  answer  to  this  question  that  there  are  no  known  abortive  means 
which  oan  be  relied  upon.  Bloodletting  and  other  so-called  antiphlogistic 
measures  formerly  employed  for  this  object  have  certainly  not  been  success- 
ful in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  warrant  their  employment  to  an  extent 
which  wilt  render  them  likely  to  do  harm  if  they  be  not  successful.  Assum- 
ing that  the  disease  goes  on  to  the  second  stage,  the  question  then  is,  What 
curative  and  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed?  This  question  leads 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  bloodletting. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  bloodletting  in  the  treats 
ment  of  aeute  inflammations.  This  measure  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
highly  important,  and  was  rarely  omitted.  It  is  now  considered  by  many  as 
seldom,  if  ever,  called  for.  The  inAwiuent  use  of  the  lancet  now,  eontrasted 
with  its  frequent  use  forty  years  i^o,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine  which  have  occurred  during  this 
period.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  measure  was  formerly  adopted 
too  indiscriminately,  and  often  employed  too  largely ;  but  the  natural  tend* 
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my  being  to  pass  from  ooe  extreme  to  another,  the  utility  of  bloodletting 
in  certain  caaetj  at  the  present  time  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Experience  and  pathological  reasoning  combine  to  show  that  bloodletting 
Hid;  haa  a  direct  coDtromog  effect  upon  an  inflammatory  disease.  It  may 
exert  a  powerful  immediate  effect  as  a  palliative  measure,  but  whatever  cura- 
tire  power  it  may  possess  is  exerted  indirectly. ,  Its  therapeutic  action  in 
geoeral  consists  in  lessening  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action, 
ud  diminishing  arterial  tension  and  the  inteouty  of  pyrexia.  In  the  early 
period  of  an  acute  inflammation  accompanied  by  notable  pyrexia  and  arteriu 
tenaoo  the  abstraction  of  blood  affords  relief,  and  may  contribute  to  a  favor- 
able progress  of  the  disease.  It  should  enter  into  the  treatment  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  provided  oUier  and  more  conservative  means  for  the  same 
am  were  not  available. 

The  evils  of  bloodletting  arise  from  its  spoliative  effect  upon  the  blood.  It 
dimtaishes  the  red  globules,  and  these,  during  the  progress  of  an  acute  dis- 
eaee,  are  not  readily  reproduced.  It  induces  thus  the  ansemic  condition,  and 
in  this  way  impairs  the  vital  powers.  It  will  be  likely  to  do  barm,  therefore, 
wbeaever  it  is  important  to  economize  the  powers  of  life,  and  it  may  oontrib- 
ote  to  a  fatal  result  in  diseases  or  cases  of  disease  which  involve  danger  of 
death  by  asthenia. 

The  nsefnl  effects  of  bloodletting  may  frequently,  if  not  generally,  be 
obtained  by  other  means  which  require  less  cironmspeotion  in  their  employ- 
meDt,  beeanse  if  injadidously  resorted  to  they  are  in  a  less  degree  hurtful. 
The  mass  blood  may  be  temporarily  lessened  by  saline  purgatives  and  dla- 
pboretie  remedies,  conjoined  with  a  restricted  ingestion  of  food  and  liquids. 
l)epletion  is  obtained  in  this  way  without  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  The 
freqaency  and  force  of  the  heart's  action  may  be  affected  by  nauseant  seda- 
tives, such  as  tartar  emetic,  ipecacuanha,  etc.,  and  by  direct  sedatives— 
namely,  digitalis,  aconite,  and  the  veratnim  viride.  By  antipyretic  remedies 
and  measures  for  the  abstraction  of  heat  the  pyrexia  may  be  lessened  witboat 
the  expenditure  of  blood,  and  thus  the  evils  of  bloodletting  be  avoided.  The 
advaotage  of  bloodletting  consists  mainly  in  the  promptness  of  its  operation. 
Several  hours  are  required  to  secure  results  from  the  means  employed  in 
Hen  of  bloodletting,  whereas  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  produced  in  a  few 
ftoments. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  bloodletting  is  never  indicated  by  the  fact 
wply  that  wmte  inflammation  ezist»;  it  is  a  measure  directed  not  to  the 
disease  jMT  <e,  but  to  oiTcnmstanees  associated  with  the  disease.    The  state 

the  circulation  and  other  circumstances  furnish  the  indications  for  the 
employment  of  this  measure.  It  may  be  admissible  if,  with  the  development 
of  inflammation,  there  exist  notable  pyrexia,  the  patient  being  robust  and  in 
good  health  when  attacked,  and  the  disease  not  involving  danger  of  death  by 
asthenia.  The  measure  is  admissible,  under  the  conditions  just  stated,  when- 
ever the  promptness  with  which  its  effects  are  obtained  renders  it  desirable  to 
adopt  it  in  preference  to  other  measures  producing  the  same  effects  with  more 
OT  less  delay.  Per  contrti,  bloodletting  is  not  admissible  when  the  develop- 
OKnt  of  inflammation  is  not  accompanied  by  notable  pyrexia,  when  the  patient 
vas  not  in  good  health  when  attacked,  when  the  constitution  is  feeble,  and 
vben  the  disease  involves  danger  of  death  by  uthenia.  These  rules  of  prac- 
tice, while  tbey  accord  to  bloodletting  therapentio  value,  undoubtedly  restrict 
it!  use  within  narrow  limits. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  disease  under  oonuderation,  a  patient  in  the  first 
(Use  of  acQte  plenritis,  robust,  suffering  from  severe  pain  and  dyspnoHi,  with 
kigb  fevcFy  the  pulse  moderately  accelerated  and  not  weak,  will  derive  imme- 
wte  rdief  from  the  abstraction  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces  of  blood.  The 
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loss  of  this  quantity  of  blood  under  snch  circamstances  in  a  disease  like  this, 
which  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia,  will  give  rise  to  no  evil  results, 
but  will  be  likely  to  affect  favorably  the  progress  of  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  patient  feeble  or  antemic,  with  a  pulse  more  or  less  frequent, 
but  denoting  diminished  power  of  the  heart's  action,  should  not  be  bled,  not- 
withstanding the  local  syuiptoms  would  undoabtedly  be  thereby  relieved.  By 
impairing  the  vitd  powers  the  loss  of  blood  will  do  harm,  and  is  not  admis- 
sible under  these  circumstances  merely  as  a  palliative  remedy.  And  Id  the 
first  case,  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  urgently  call  for  immediate  relief, 
other  measures  may  be  substituted  for  the  bloodlettjug.  It  may  be  added 
that,  aside  from  the  immediate  relief  afforded  in  acute  pleuritis  by  bloodlet- 
ting, it  has  been  tfaeoretioally  considered  as  preventing,  in  a  measure,  fibrinoiu 
exudation  by  lessening  arterial  tension. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting  several  incidental  pointi 
may  be  briefly  noticed. 

This  measure  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  pulmonary  organs  than  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammatory 
affections,  in  consequence  of  the  relations  of  the  former  to  the  circulation. 
The  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  seems  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  functional  tabor  which  the  lungs  have  to  perform  is  dimin- 
tshed  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  At  all  events,  relief  of  the  pain  and  Ayep- 
noaa  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  aeute  inflammation  of  any  of  the  pul- 
monary structures  is  more  quickly  and  effeotoally  procured  by  bloodlettiDg 
than  by  other  measures.  Were  it  not  for  its  ulterior  effects,  it  would  be 
invaluable  as  a  palliative  measure  in  pleuritis  and  other  inflammatory  afiieo* 
tions  within  the  chest. 

In  another  mode  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  peculiarly  use- 
ful in  affections  of  the  lungs  involving  considerable  or  great  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit.  This  obstruction  occa- 
sions an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  hence  there  is  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins,  giving  rise,  if  sufficient 
in  degree,  to  lividity  or  cyanosis.  The  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  under  these  circumstances  weakens  the  force 
with  which  the  Tentricle  and  auricle  contract,  and  paralysis  of  this  portion 
of  the  heart  from  over-distension  may  follow.  The  formation  of  a  heart-clot 
may  be  a  conseqnence  of  this  accumulation.  In  certain  cases  bloodletting 
may  be  advisable  with  a  Tiew  to  diminish  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
caviUes  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  to  be  employed  for  that  end 
only  when  the  oontraindioations  which  have  been  mentioned  are  not  present. 

After  bloodletting,  the  pulse  sometimes  appears  to  indicate  increased  power 
of  the  heart's  action.  The  artery  seems  to  strike  against  the  finger  with 
more  force  than  before  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Formerly,  practitioners 
were  misled  by  this  effect  upon  the  pulse,  and  bloodletting  was  employed  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  heart's  action.  The  sensation  which 
the  finger  receives  in  these  cases  is  delusive,  and  is  caused  by  the  quickness 
of  the  movements  of  the  artery.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  sphymograpfa 
to  depend  on  the  diminished  tension  of  the  arteries  following  the  abstraction 
of  blood.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating  the  power  of  the  heart's 
action  by  the  sensible  characters  of  the  pulse,  that  the  sense  of  resistance 
which  is  felt  and  the  amoant  of  pressure  required  to  compress  the  artery  are 
the  evidences  of  strength. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  advantages  of  bloodletting,  inclusive  of  the  prompt- 
ness of  its  operation,  may  be  obtained  by  arresting  temporarily  or  retarding 
the  circulation  in  a  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  inflamma- 
tion.  A  ligature  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  extremities  will  effect  t^ 
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object;  so  also  will  the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressare  over  a  considerable 
Epace.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  these  measures  as  substitutes  for  blood- 
letting have  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their 
effect  in  withdrawing  temporarily  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  from  the  ctrcn- 
tiQoD  that  dry  cups  and  various  so-called  revulsive  applications  to  the  surface 
of  the  body  are  of  utility  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  inflammation.  A  con- 
sderable  number  of  dry  cups  applied  to  the  chest  constitute  an  efficient  sub- 
stitute for  bloodletting,  often  Wording  promptly  notable  relief  of  pain  and 
djsptioBa. 

The  evils  of  indiscriminate  and  excessive  bloodletting  are  manifested  by  a 
liTger  rate  of  mortality  in  those  diseases  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  aathe- 
iiia,aDd  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  death-rate  has  been  diminished  by 
I  much  more  sparing  use  of  the  lancet  within  late  years.  But  the  results  of 
iojadicioaa  bloodletting  are  manifested  in  cases  which  end  tn  recovery  as  well 
ts  in  those  which  end  fatally.  These  results  consist  in  protracted  convalea- 
eencG  and  subsequent  feebleness.  The  cases  of  different  inflammations  treated 
fonnerly  by  bloodletting,  together  with  other  measures  entering  into  the 
BD-ealled  antiphlogistic  method,  and  the  cases  now  treated  otherwise,  present 
I  striking  contrast  as  regards  the  condition  of  patienta  during  oonvaleseenoe 
atid  after  recovery. 

The  opinion  held  by  some  that  diseases  have  undeigone  a  notable  change 
mtlun  the  memory  of  those  now  living  has  been  already  referred  to.*  They 
vho  hold  this  opinion  aappose  that  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlwistic  meas- 
sres  are  less  appropriate  now  than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  sucli  a  change. 
With  a  professional  experience  of  over  fif£y  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
i  conviction  that  acute  inflammations  at  the  present  day  are  essentially  the 
same  as  they  were  as  far  back  as  the  time  just  named,  and  that  antiphlogistic 
measnres  were  neither  more  nor  less  appropriate  then  than  now. 

In  addition  to  general  bloodletting  or  the  employment  of  venesection,  much 
importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups  or 
Wches  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  part.  Local  bloodletting 
in  some  cases  is  more  convenient  than  venesection ;  but,  so  far  as  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
mneh  importance  from  what  part  of  the  body  or  vascular  system  it  is  taken. 
Whedier  it  be  abstracted  by  means  of  cups,  leeches,  or  the  lancet,  the  benefit 
v  injury  will  depend  on  the  quantity  withdrawn  in  a  given  period.  What- 
erer  advantage  may  accrue  from  the  removal  of  a  certain  amount  of  blood  by 
enps  or  leeches  over  the  extraction  of  the  same  amount  by  venesection  must 
be  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  former  as  a  revnledve  measure. 

With  these  remarks,  leaving  the  consideration  of  bloodletting,  and  reverting 
to  the  question  concerning  the  curative  and  palliative  measures  to  be  employed 
in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  opium! 
And  with  respect  to  this  remedy  certain  considerations  may  here  be  presented 
vhicb  will  apply  to  the  treatment  of  other  inflammations. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  nse  of  opium  in  acute 
inflammations.  It  was  formerly  used  with  much  reserve,  under  the  appre- 
hension that,  acting  as  a  stimulant,  its  influence  upon  the  local  disease  must 
be  nnftvorable.  It  was  regarded  as  antagonistic  to  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
of  treatment.  Clinical  experience  and  sounder  pathological  views,  however, 
lisTe  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
aieetionB  wherever  situated.  It  is  valuable,  not  alone  as  a  palliative  but  as 
a  eontive  remedy.  Its  palliative  efficacy  is  of  course  intelligible,  and  we  can 
aim  to  some  extent  understand  its  curative  influence.  By  relieving  pain  it 
Aminishes  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part  \  for  pain  is  alone 
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sufficient  to  occasion  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part.  This  fact  is 
illustrated  by  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  a  superficial  nerve.  Neuralgia  of 
the  supraorbital  nerve,  for  example,  oocasions  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
conjunctiva,  so  that  this  membrane  appears  to  be  inflamed,  and  the  congestion 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  pain  is  relieved  by  a  full  opiate.  Opium  exerts  also 
a  curative  influence  by  preventing  or  diminishing  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance which  inflammations  are  apt  to  occasion;  it  places  the  system  inaooii' 
dition  to  tolerate  better  the  local  affection.  The  severity  of  an  inflammatoir 
disease  depends  much  on  die  amount  of  constitntional  disturbance  whioh 
it  oocasions;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  different  eases  differ  widely, 
although  in  each  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  local  affection  be  tlie  samft 
Life  is  often  destroyed,  not  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  inflamed 
part,  but  because  the  vital  powers  are  inadequate  to  bear  the  continuance  of 
the  disease.  These  considerations  afford  some  insight  into  the  utility  of 
opium,  especially  when  patients  are  able  to  take  this  remedy  without  incon- 
venience, there  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  difference  among  different 
persons  in  this  regard.  The  evidence  of  the  curative  value  of  opium,  of 
course,  is  derived  from  experience,  and  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief 
that  by  its  judicious  use  in  acute  inflammations  not  only  is  their  course 
divested  of  much  of  the  suffering  which  would  otherwise  be  experienced,  bnt 
their  intensity  is  lessened,  and  the  danger  of  death  diminished  in  those 
inflammations  which  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  The  immediiUie  effect 
of  this  remedy  is  oflen  very  strikingly  manifest  in  improvement  aa  regards 
the  local  and  general  symptoms. 

Considering,  now,  the  nse  of  o^nm  in  the  first  stage  of  aeate  plenrital 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  if  this  be  deemed  advisable,  or  after  a  saline 
purgative,  if  this  be  employed  in  lieu  of  bloodletting,  it  will  generally  be 
judicious  to  prescribe  opium,'  in  some  form,  in  doses  sufficient  to  relieve 
pain  and  place  the  system  fairly  under  an  anodyne  influence.  If  the  pain  be 
severe  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  considerable,  the  use  of  opium  need 
not  be  delayed  for  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  but  may  be  at  once  entered 
upon.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  course  in  the  majority  of  cases,  s 
purgative  being  deferred  until  a  distinct  anodyne  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced and  maintained  for  some  hours  by  opium.  Conjoined  with  the  use 
of  opium,  sedative  remedies,  addressed  to  the  circulation,  may  be  employed. 
These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  producing  disorder.  If,  for 
example,  tartar  emetic  be  given,  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of 
slight  nausea,  and  the  veratrnm  viride,  if  given,  should  occasion  no  appre- 
oiable  effects  beyond  a  reduction  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart-'s  action. 
These  remedies,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  addressed,  not  to  the  disease 
per  se,  but  to  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Aconite  is  a  valuable  sedative  remedy  in  the  early  stage  of  this  as  of  other 
acute  inflammations.  The  most  effective  mode  of  administration  in  order  to 
secure  promptly  and  fully  its  remedial  effect  is  that  recommended  by  Rin- 
ger— namely,  half  a  drop  or  a  drop  of  the  tincture  to  be  given  every  ten 
minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour  for  two  hours,  and  afterward  the  dose  repeated 
hourly.  Smaller  doses  are  to  be  given  if  the  pulse  become  feeble  or  there  be 
much  prostration. 

A  summary  of  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  acute  pleuritis,  then,  will 
embrace  bloodletting  in  some  cases,  the  use  of  opium  given  sufficiently  to 
relieve  pain  and  tranquillize  the  system,  a  saline  purgative,  and  remedies 
designed'  to  act  as  sedatives  upon  the  circulation.    Blisters  should  not  be 

applied  in  this  stage.  They  occasion  general  disturbance  more  than  enough  to 

'  The  word  "opium"  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  including  the  alkaloids,  mor- 
phia and  codeia. 
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nanterliftlaDce  any  effect  by  way  of  reTuIsion.  They  add  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin  to  the  existing  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A  sinapism,  turpentine 
stupes,  or  fomentations  to  the  chest  will  secure  all  the  benefit  of  vesicatioD 
vithoat.tfae  annoyance  and  other  evils  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  a  blister  is 
ao  olwUcle  id  the  way  of  those  examinations  of  the  chest  which  are  of  import- 
ince  u  affording  the  only  reliable  infonoatioD  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
disease.    The  employment  of  cold  io  the  form  of  the  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or 

r^g  the  body,  and  other  antipyretic  measures,  are  rarely  called  for  in 
disease,  inasmuch  as  a  high  temperature  (hyperpyrexia)  is  of  excep- 
tional occurrence.  These  measures,  however,  are  indicated  if  the  body-heat 
rise  to  104°  or  105°,  as  occurs  in  the  so-called  pleuritis  acutissima. 

The  api^ication  of  cold  to  the  affected  side  by  means  of  the  ice-bladder  or 
by  Bapkios  dipped  in  ice-water  and  renewed  every  five  minntes  is  a  safe  and 
efficient  measnre  for  the  relief  of  pain.  Theoretically,  the  applioation  of  cold 
for  I  local  effect  may  be  considered  to  be  useful  by  causing  contraction  of  the 
Tcttels  and  thereby  lessening  inflammatory  exudation. 

Freveoting  the  respiratory  movements  of  tbe  chest  on  the  affected  side,  by 
Bteaos  of  loDg  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  enctrcling  this  side  and  extending 
partially  over  the  side  not  affected,  affords  notable  relief  of  the  lancinating 
pun  felt  in  the  acts  of  inspiration. 

In  the  second  stage,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  effusion  is  small  and  a 
fbrther  accumulation  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  the  indications  belong- 
ing to  the  first  stage  may  continue.  If  the  pain  be  still  acute  and  the  fever 
hare  not  abated,  measures  to  relieve  the  former  and  lessen  the  latter  are 
indicated.  Bloodletting  is  rarely  called  for,  but  depletion  by  pnrgatjves 
may  be  useful,  not  only  by  lessening  fever,  but  by  restraining  the  amount 
of  efiiuion.  Diaphoretic  remedies  are  useful  by  contributing  to  the  two 
ends  just  stated.  Opium  ia  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  pain  and  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  sedative  remedies  addressed  to  the  circulation  may  be 
eaployed. 

These  meaanres  cease  to  be  appropriate  when  conuderable  effusion  of  liquid 
has  taken  place,  when  pain  is  no  longer  a  prominent  symptom,  and  when  the 
pyrexia  has  either  ceased  or  become  much  diminished.  The  object  of  treat- 
ment now  is  to  promote  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  means  which 
may  be  employed  for  this  object  are  hydragogue  purgatives,  diuretics,  blisters, 
and  the  use  of  certain  remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  act  directly  as 
urbefacients. 

Hydragogue  purgatives  act  most  promptly  and  efficiently.  The  more  active 
liydrag(^es,  which  are  drastic  in  their  operation,  should  be  given  circum- 
■peeUy,  and  generally  need  not  be  employed.  Reference  is  had  to  such  rem- 
edies as  elaterium  and  gamboge.  The  saline  purgatives,  such  as  the  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  jalap  (pulvts  pnrgans),  the 
dtnte  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  are  to  be  preferred  as  sumdently  effec- 
tive and  lera  severe.  These  will  sometimes  effect  a  rapid  decrease  of  the 
fiqaid. 

Diuretics  are  sometimes  equally  but  less  rapidly  effective.  They  effect  the 
object  with  less  perturbation  and  are  less  debilitating.  The  union  of  two  or 
Bore  diuretic  remedies  is  more  likely  to  prove  effective  than  a  single  remedy 
of  this  class.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  infnsion  of  digitalis,  freshly  made,  given 
three  or  four  times  daily,  and  either  the  bitartrate  or  the  acetate  of  potassa 
^ven  in  addition,  form  a  combination  which  is  often  efficient. 

Restriction  in  the  amount  of  fluids  ingested  is  an  important  point  with 
Kference  to  absorption.  The  elimination  of  water  by  the  bowels  or  kidneys 
i>  Httle  avail  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to  take  as  much  into  the  system 
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as  is  eliminated.   The  quantity  should  be  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
comfort. 

Blisters  in  this  stage  of  the  disease  doubtless  contribute  to  the  object  under 
eonsideratioD.  If  other  means  be  effective,  however,  Uiey  may  be  diseased 
with.  Their  interference  urith  ezaminaUons  of  the  chest  is  a  matter  of  eon- 
siderable  consei^nenee,  and  the  annoyance  which  they  freqnentJy  occasion 
is  not  an  inconsiderable  objection.  If  employed,  small  blisters  suceessivel; 
applied  in  different  situations,  removed  as  soon  as  vesication  commeDces, 
the  vesicated  surfaces  being  allowed  to  dry  up  rapidly,  accomplish  all  the 
good  to  be  effected  in  this  way,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  inconveaienoo 
both  to  the  physician  and  patient. 

Remedies  which  have  been  supposed  to  act  as  sorbefacients  are  mercury 
and  iodine.  Mercury  I  have  long  ceased  to  employ  in  this  disease.  Of 
doubtful  efficacy,  the  annoyance  and  other  evils  incident  to  mercurialisation 
render  it  objectionable.  The  efficacy  of  iodine  is  perhaps  equally  doubtful, 
but  it  is  not  open  to  similar  objections.  It  may  be  g^ven  internally  or  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  either  the  oinbnent  or  tincture. 

It  is  an  important  injunction  not  to  oondnue  perturbatory  measnres  with 
a  view  to  promote  absorption  too  long  nor  too  push  their  use  too  far.  The 
decrease  of  effusion  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  point  is  likely  to  go  on  slowly, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  Whenever  this  point  is  reached,  cathartics  and 
diuretics  should  be  discontinued  or  employed  with  great  moderation,  else  they 
will  be  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  by  weakening  the  patient;  and 
if  at  any  time  these  measures  appear  to  impair  the  general  condition,  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  them  is  doubtful.  A  leading  object  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease  is  to  maintain  the  constitutional  strength.  For  this  object  the 
diet  should  he  nutritious;  tonic  remedies  are  useful,  and  a  little  wine  or  spirit 
may  he  allowed.  These  measures  should  constitute  the  treatment  afler  those 
designed  to  promote  absorption  have  been  sufficiently  carried  out,  and  should 
take  the  place  of  the  latter  whenever  there  is  evidence  of  the  strength  giving 
way. 

It  is  reiT  rarely  the  case  that  this  disease  tends  to  a  fatal  ending  by 
asthenia.  Should  such  a  tendency  be  manifested  by  the  symptoms — namely, 
frequency  and  feeUeness  of  the  pulse,  muscular  prostration,  etc. — ^the  meas- 
ures which  eonstttute  the  supporting  treatment  are  of  course  indicated.  These 
measures,  which  fonn  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  diseases 
involving  danger  by  asthenia,  consist  of  alcoholics,  nutritious  alimentation, 
and  tonic  remedies.  They  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases in  the  treatment  of  which  they  are  oftener  called  for.  (Vide  Treatment 
of  Pneumonitis,  Chapter  IV.) 

A  fatal  result  in  acute  pleuritis  may  be  due  to  rapid  and  excessive  effusion 
of  liquid,  as  already  stated.  If  the  liquid  accumulate  sufficiently  to  endanger 
life,  it  should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  chest  by  aspiration.  This  meas- 
ure is  much  more  frequently  indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis,  and  will  be  conad- 
ered  in  connection  with  the  latter  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  measures  which  have  reference  to  the  promotion  of  absorption  may 
continue  to  be  indioat«d  in  the  third  stage ;  that  is,  for  a  certtun  period  dnr^ 
ing  the  progress  of  absorption.  When  these  measures  have  been  carried  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  is  considerably  reduced,  the  patient 
is  to  be  considered  as  convalescent.  During  convalescence  the  chief  object  is 
the  re-estabtishmeot  of  the  health  of  the  patient.  This  is  to  be  done  by  tonic 
remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  other  hygienic  means.  Solid  food,  embracing 
a  fair  proportion  of  meat,  may  be  allowed  whenever  taken  with  relish  and 
digested.    Alimentation  is  important ;  and  if  the  appetite  be  small  and  the 
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digestion  weak,  remedies  to  improve  both  are  indicated.  No  apprehension 
need  be  fett  that  a  diet  as  nutritious  as  can  be  taken  vithout  inconvenience 
viU  do  any  harm ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  nutritious  the  food  which  can 
be  taken  and  digested,  the  more  rapid  the  convalescence.  Wine,  spirit,  or 
beer  in  small  quantities,  taken  with  meals,  wilt  expedite  recovery.  GU)ing 
ODt  of  doors  and  genUe  exercise  are  to  be  encouraged.  The  patient  will  gain 
nore  rapidly  as  regards  appetite,  digestion,  and  strength  if  not  confined  too 
kwg  within  doors,  and  with  proper  precaations  no  risk  of  harm  is  inonrred. 
The  removal  of  the  Uqnid  which  remains,  the  absortion  of  fibrin,  and  the 
derdopment  of  new  leading  to  adhesion  will  go  on  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion to  Uie  rapidity  with  which  improvement  in  the  general  condition  tiUces 
pUee. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  treatment  of  simple  acute  pleuritis  it  is 
aasomed  that,  exclusive  of  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  this  disease 
destroys  life  either  by  asthenia  or  apnoea,  its  course  is  toward  convalescence 
without  becoming  chronic.  This  is  the  rule,  to  which  there  are  exceptions. 
If  the  disease  become  chronic,  the  measures  of  treatment  indicated. are  those 
which  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  chronic  pleuritis. 

The  prevention  of  acute  pleuritis  hardly  claims  coneideration.  The  abrupt 
ttd  n^id  development  of  the  disease  preclndes  the  employment  of  prophy- 
lictia  measures,  and  there  are  no  premonitions  which  warrant  oar  anticipation 
ft  its  oeenrrencc. 

Harked  dulness  on  perenssion  over  the  affected  side,  especially  at  the 
inferior  portion,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  effusion  has  disappeared, 
the  symptoms,  general  and  local,  denoting  recovery,  and  the  vesicular  murmur 
iX  respiration  being  heard  over  the  whole  of  the  afiected  side.  This  shows 
that  fioriD  remains  to  be  absorbed,  but  it  need  occasion  no  affprehensions. 
After  the  effusion  has  disappeared,  as  shown  by  vesicular  breathing  and  vocal 
resonance  extending  to  the  base  of  the  chest,  considerable  dulness  remains, 
tad  graoally  continnm  for  several  weeks. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VARIETIES  OF  PLEURITIS. 

OtTonic  Pleoritis :  Anatomical  Ctasractera ;  Clinical  History ;  Pathological  ChBTact«r ; 
equation;  PrognoBis;  Diagnosis ;  Treatmenl;  Thoracentea^ — Empyema,  Pyothoraz, 
or Sopparatlve  Pleuritis:  DiagnoBis;  Prognosia;  Treatment. — Pleoritis  witli  Pneomo- 
tborax,  PRenmo-hydrotboiax,  Pneomo-^vthorax,  or  Pnenmo-hiemothoraz :  Anatom- 
ical Characters;  Clinical  History;  Caaaation;  Di^noeis;  Pn^osis;  TreatmcDt. — 
PnramothoiBX. — CSnmmacrtlied  PlearitiS. — Hydrothorax. 

OF  the  varieties  of  plenriUs,  the  first  to  be  omisidered  is  the  simple  or  ordi- 
nary chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Other  varieties  are  suppurative  pleu- 
mia  or  empyema,  and  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax.  Circumscribed  pleuritis 
*ill  claim  some  consideration.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  these  affec- 
tions, including  a  brief  acconnt  of  pneumodiorax  without  pleuritis,  and  of 
^jdrothorax. 
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Chronic  Pleuritis. 

Anatomical  Chabacters. — The  anatomical  characters  in  simple  chronic 
or  8ero-6brinous  pleuritis  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form.  The 
pleural  cavity  contains  serum  and  fibrin  in  variable  relative  proportions,  but 
fts  a  rule  the  quantity  of  fibrin  is  less  and  the  accumulation  of  liquid  greater 
than  in  acute  pleuritis.  Effusion  frequently  takes  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  affected  side  is  more  or  less  dilated.  The  lung  is  then  compressed 
into  a  small  solid  mass,  usually  situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part ;  the 
thoracic  walla  are  expanded  in  every  direction  the  intercostal  spaces  are 
pushed  out  to  a  level  vitb  the  ribs  or  even  beyond  this  level,  and  show  no 
depresssion  with  the  aot  of  inspiration;  the  diaphragm  may  be  depressed, 
pushing  downward  the  abdominal  organs  situated  in  proximity  to  it — namely, 
the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver;  the  lateral  pressure  may  be  sufficient  to  move 
the  heart  from  its  normal  situation,  and,  if  the  effusion  be  in  the  lefl  side,  the 
heart  may  be  carried  quite  into  the  space  belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the 
chest. 

The  dilatation  decreases  as  absorption  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  con- 
traction of  the  affected  side  succeeds.  The  latter  arises  from  the  fact  that 
compressed  lung  does  not  readily  resume  its  former  volume  when  the  pressure 
of  tie  liquid  is  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  layers  of  fibrin  with  which  it 
is  more  or  less  invested,  and  sometimes  because  pleuritic  adhesions  have 
already  taken  place.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  extent  of  contraction  ia 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  dilatation  and  its  duration. 
Usually,  the  dimennons  of  the  affected  side  in  every  direction  are  lessened, 
tile  shoulder  is  lowered,  and  lateral  spinal  curratare  is  likely  to  ensue.  In 
some  cases  ih  which  the  lung  expands  to  a  certain  point  and  becomes  fixed 
by  permanent  adhesions  at  that  point,  the  removal  of  the  liquid  below  leads 
to  a  deep  depression ;  the  chest  presents  an  appearance  as  if  the  lower  ribs 
had  been  crushed  inward.  The  contraction  succeeding  a  large  effusion  is 
generally  permanent.  It  becomes  less  marked  after  several  months  or  years 
in  some  cases,  and  if  the  patient  be  young  it  may  in  the  progress  of  time 
nearly  disappear.  In  a  patient  who  had  chronic  pleuritis  with  very  large 
effusion  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  followed  by  great  contraction,  t  found, 
ten  years  afterward,  the  two  sides  presenting  only  a  slight  disparity.  The 
formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  shape  of  fibrous  thickening  of  the 
pleural  membrane  and  of  bands  of  adhesion  between  the  pleural  aurfaces  is 
more  extensive  after  chronic  pleuritis  than  after  the  acute  fbrm. 

Clinical  History. — Chronic  pleuritis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is 
a  subacute  affection  from  the  first.  Occasionally  it  follows  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease.  The  chronic  is  a  more  frequent  affection  than  the  acute — a  fact 
which  shows  that  the  latter  does  not  usually  precede  the  former,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  authors.  Of  35  recorded  cases  which  I  analyzed  with  refer- 
ence to  this  point  many  years  ago,  the  inflammation  was  subacute  from  the 
first  in  29.  The  left  side  is  affected  oftener  than  the  right,  as  in  acute  pleu- 
ritis. Of  42  cases,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  23.  Of  78  cases  analysed 
by  Blakiston,  the  left  side  was  affected  in  58. 

This  variety  of  pleuritis  is  often  developed  imperceptibly,  and,  as  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  latent  of 
^seases.  It  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  the  physical 
methods  of  examination.  Its  development  is  not,  as  in  the  vast  majority  of 
oases  of  acute  pleuritis,  characterized  b^  pain.  Pain  is  often  either  wanting 
or  so  sli^t  as  scarcely  to  attract  attention.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pain 
is  moderate  or  considerable,  but  falling  much  short  of  that  intensity  which 
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belongs  to  the  acate  affection.  Tenderness  over  the  chest  is  slight  or  mod- 
erate, and  may  be  waoting. 

Congh  and  expeotoratioD  are  frequently  wanting,  and  are  rarely  prominent 
Bjmptoms.  The  cough,  if  present,  is  dry,  short,  hacking,  and  the  matter  of 
expeetontioo  consists  of  mucus,  transparent  or  slightly  opaque.  If  there 
be  eoonderable  expectoration  and  the  matter  expectorated  be  muoo-purulent, 
nther  bronchitis  coexists  or  the  pleurids  is  asoociated  with  phthisis.  . 

The  frequency  of  the  respiratioos  is  increased,  assuming  the  pleuritis  to  be 
tmtmpanied  by  a  large  effusion  of  liquid.  The  increase,  however,  may  be 
moderate  while  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  it  becomes  marked  on  exercise. 
Deficiency  of  breath  is  also  shown  by  inability  to  speak  with  a  sustained 
eipiration,  the  speech  being  interrupted  at  short  intervals  for  a  fresh  inspi- 
ration. Dyspncea  is  rarely  present  except  on  exercise.  Here,  as  in  acute 
pleuritis,  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  with 
vhieh  the  effusion  takes  place.  The  suppression  of  the  respiratory  function 
of  u  entire  lung  in  this  affection,  if  it  be  slowly  induced,  does  not  usually 
DoewoQ  lividity  of  the  face  or  prolabia. 

The  pnlse  is  generally  more  or  less  accelerated,  ranging  from  80  to  120  per 
Bunate.  It  is  small  and  compressible.  There  is,  however,  conuderable  vari- 
idoo  in  different  cases  as  regards  these  characters  of  the  pulse.  The  surface 
of  the  body  frequently  presents  more  or  less  capillary  congestion.  Sweating 
is  apt  to  occur,  especially  during  the  night,  and  may  be  profuse  without  having 
been  preceded  by  a  chill  or  febrile  movement.  Irregular,  slight  chills,  how- 
ever, are  not  unusual,  leading  sometimes  to  the  error  of  supposing  the  disease 
to  be  malarial. 

The  appetite  is  sometimes  notably  impaired,  but  sometimes  it  is  preserved 
and  the  digestion  continues  good.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  some  cases^  Generally, 
the  countenance  is  pallid,  denoting  ansemia,  but  this  is  not  true  of  all  cases, 
and  a  healthy  aspect  is  sometimes  maintained.  Emaciation  is  not  usually 
marked,  except  when  the  disease  is  associated  with  phthisis.  The  strength 
is  oHen  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Patients  usually  do  not  take  to 
tbe  bed,  and  they  may  be  able  to  be  up  and  out  of  doors  even  with  one  side 
of  the  chest  filled  with  liquid.  I  hare  known  repeatedly  persons  in  this  con- 
ation to  continue  pursuits  which  required  active  muscular  exertion. 

This  Aeteh  of  the  symptomatology  applies,  of  course,  to  cases  of  chronic 
pleuritis  not  associated  with  other  affections  furnishing  symptoms  which  are 
eombined  with  those  belonging  to  the  disease  under  consideration.  It  may 
be  associated  with  phthisis.  The  coexistence  of  the  latter  affection  renders 
cough  more  prominent,  and  gives  rise  to  a  more  or  less  abundant  expectora- 
tion. Emaciation  and  muscular  feebleness  are  also  more  marked.  Pericar- 
ditis coexists  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  With  this  complication  the 
oreolatioa  is  more  disturbed,  there  is  more  suffering  from  dyspnoea,  and  the 
irmptoma  in  general  denote  greater  gravity  of  disease.  The  affection  may 
be  developed  in  the  course  of  eith^  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys ; 
loder  thrae  circumstances  general  dropsy  may  be  present,  emaciation  and 
feebleness  are  greater,  and  the  tendency  to  asthenia  is  more  apparent.  In 
Ifte  muiner,  other  affections  which  may  be  associated  modify  and  add  to  the 
tjmpUms  pertaining  to  the  pleuritic  inflammation. 

The  duration  is  variable,  but  the  career  rarely  ends  until  after  several  weeks, 
and  generally  it  extends  over  several  months.  As  regards  stages,  when  acute 
vleuntis  has  not  preceded,  cases  do  not  come  under  observation  until  more  or 
MSB  effusion  has  taken  place,  and,  it  may  be,  not  until  the  pleural  sac  is  filled 
with  liquid.  It  suffices  to  consider  the  career  of  the  disease  as  consisting 
two  stages— one  embracing  the  period  daring  which  the  liquid  either  is 
Keumaiiting  or  remains  stationary,  and  the  other  embracing  the  period 
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during  whieb  absorption  of  the  liquid  is  going  on.  After  absorption  hu 
made  a  certain  amount  of  progress  the  patient  may  be  regarded  as  conTt- 

lesoent. 

Pathological  Character. — Simple  obronio  sero-fibrinous  plenritis  is  s 
subacute  inflammatioo,  differing  from  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  only  in 
a  lesser  degree  of  the  inflammatory  condition.  The  inflammation  has  do 
special  character,  but  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinuance for  an  indefiaite  period. 

Causation. — Chronic  pleuritis  may  be  produced  traumatically.  It  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  bold.  It  occurs  oooamoDally  during  the  course  of  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys.  In  many  cases  it  proceeds  from  internal  causes  which 
are  not  understood,  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  spontaneous.  In  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  chrooic  follows  the  acute  disease.  In  much  the  la^er 
proportion  the  inflammation  is  subaonte  from  the  first 

An  important  point  of  inquiry  relates  to  its  pathological  relations  to 
phthisis.  According  to  some  authors,  it  is  generally  consecutive  to  and 
dependent  upon  a  phthisical  affection.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  this 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Of 
42  cases  analyzed  several  years  ago,  the  evidence  of  coexisting  phthisis  was 
present  in  only  3,  and  of  a  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  since  observed 
I  am  sure  that  the  two  affections  have  been  associated  in  but  a  small  propor- 
tion. As,  however,  the  occurrence  of  pleuritic  efiuuon  retards  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  phthisis,  the  association  of  the  two 
affections  may  sometimes  exist  without  being  apparent. 

Chronic  as  well  as  acute  pleuritis  occurs  rarely  in  infancy.  It  is  not  of 
infrequent  occurrenee  in  childhood  and  early  life,  but  it  is  most  frequent 
between  puberty  and  middle  life.   It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  aged. 

Pboonosis. — Simple  chronic  pleuritis,  not  associated  with  phthisis  or 
complicated  with  any  serious  affection,  and  occurring  in  a  healthy  subject, 
tends  to  recovery.  A  fatal  result  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  rapid 
and  large  accumulation  of  liquid,  but  instances  of  this  are  exceedingly  rare. 
If  death  occur,  it  is  generally  from  associated  affections  or  complications. 

Recovery  takes  place,  leaving  the  affected  side  more  or  less  contracted,  and 
Mmetimea  the  contraction  is  so  marked  as,  in  connection  with  the  lateral  curr 
Tature  of  the  spine  which  it  occasions,  to  produce  a  considerable  and  penna- 
aent  deformity.  In  general,  however,  the  contraction  which  follows  is  attended 
rith  little  or  no  inconveuience,  and  is  not  observed  unless  the  chest  be  denuded 
and  the  two  «des  compared. 

A  permanent  dislocation  of  the  heart  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  is 
sometimes  an  effect  of  the  removal  of  a  large  collection  of  liquid  from  the 
right  pleural  sac ;  and  in  some  oases  of  plenritjs  with  large  effurion  in  the 
left  side  the  heart,  which  was  dislocated  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  liquid, 
is  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  after  recovery  from  the  plearitib, 
adhesions  having  taken  place  which  prevent  it  fVom  returning  to  the  left  aide 
after  the  liquid  is  removed. 

Phthisis  becomes  manifest  sooner  or  later  after  recovery  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  this  disease  appears  to  be. a 
sequel  it  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  pleuritis  and  have  undergone  arreat. 
The  proportion  of  cases  id  which  phthisis  follows  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
show  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  derived  from  the  pleuritis.  The  opinion, 
frequently  and  perhaps  commonly  entertained,  that  chronic  pleuritis,  when  it 
does  not  supervene  on  a  phthisical  affsction,  predisposes  stro^y  to  the  occur- 
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nnce  of  the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  incorrect.  This  belief  is  based  od  my  ova 
experience.  It  is  sustained  by  statistics  communicated  many  years  since  by 
Blal^iston.'  Of  53  cases  observed  by  that  author,  the  patients  remaining 
DDder  obserratioQ  for  several  years  after  recovery,  not  one  became  affected 
viih  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  result  is  striking,  for  it  might  be  expected 
that  out  of  so  large  a  number  of  cases  of  any  disease,  occurring,  as  does  pleu- 
ritis,  for  the  most  part  at  an  early  age,  a  certain  proportion  would  be  likely 
in  tbe  course  of  several  years  to  become  phthisical.  In  estimating  the  infiu-  . 
ence  of  this  or  any  disease  in  determining  the  subsequent  developmeDt  of 
phthisis,  the  liability  to  the  latter,  irrespective  of  antecedent  affections,  is 
of  coarse  to  he  taken  into  account. 

The  idea  that  chronic  pienritis  affecting  the  right  side  of  the  chest  denotes 
pbthiffls  has  been  disproved  by  statistics  reported  by  Bowditch.* 

The  mortality  from  chronic  pleuritis,  even  without  regard  to  associated 
affections  and  complications,  is  not  great.  Tbe  rate  of  mortality  probably 
(toes  not  exceed  that  which  several  years  ago  I  deduced  from  my  recorded 
eases — namely,  17  per  cent. 

Recovery  is  understood  to  imply  the  removal,  by  absorption,  of  the  effusion. 
The  disease,  however,  may  terminate  in  another  way,  leaving  no  local  symp- 
toms, the  patient  regaining  good  health.  This  consists  in  the  affected  side 
of  the  chest  remaining  permanently  filled  with  liquid.  The  following  case, 
illnstrative  of  this  termination,  came  under  my  observation  in  the  Charity 
HomiUl  of  New  Orleans  in  1861 : 

The  patient,  a  man  aged  about  forty-five,  stated  that  he  had  been  ill  and 
confined  to  the  bed  for  four  days,  having  previously  been  in  good  health. 
Li  answer  to  inqairies  suggested  by  the  marks  of  capping  on  the  left  side,  he 
stated  that  he  had  had  pleurisy  several  years  before.  The  left  side  was  dilated, 
everywhere  flat  on  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  suppressed. 
Death  occurred  on  the  third  day  after  his  admission,  and  my  notes  do  not 
eoDtain  data  showing  the  probable  cause  of  death.  The  man  presented  a 
robust  appearance,  and  declared  that  he  was  quite  well  when  seized  with 
illness  four  days  before 'his  admission.  His  habits  were  intemperate.  On 
examination  of  the  chest  afler  death,  tbe  left  pleural  sac  was  found  to  be  so 
resisting  that  it  was  removed  entire  and  brought  to  tbe  college.  The  sac  was 
ihea  opened  with  some  difficulty,  and  a  large  amount  of  turbid  liquid,  esU- 
Buted  to  be  two  gallons,  removed.  After  the  liquid  had  escaped,  the  pleural 
ac  was  snfliciently  rigid  to  retain  the  shape  which  it  had  before  being  opened. 
A  calcified  fibrous 'tissue,  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  tbick- 
nesa,  lined  the  entire  pleura.  The  parietal  portion  of  the  membrane  could 
in  Borae  places  be  stripped  from  this  calcified  tissue.  Calcareous  matter  w«s 
tbandantlj  deposited  in  the  latter.  The  lung  was  compressed  into  a  solid, 
amall  mass  which  reusted  efforts  at  insufilation. 

Another  case,  illustrative  of  a  similar  permanency  of  effusion,  came  under 
mj  observation  in  private  practice.  A  lawyer,  aged  about  thirty,  had  an 
attack  of  pleuritis,  which  confined  him  for  some  time  to  the  bed,  nine  years 
hefore  my  first  examination,  in  1861.  Five  years  afterward  he  was  in  excellent 
health,  being  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  symptoms  except  deficiency 
of  breath  on  exercise.  Flatness  on  percussion  existed  over  the  whole  of 
the  left  mde,  with  suppression  of  respiratory  sound  and  vocal  resonance, 
except  at  tbe  summit,  where  bronehiat  respiration  and  bronohophony  existed. 
These  ugos  were  considered  as  denoting  liquid  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
pleural  sac  and  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass.  The  patient  stated 
that  he  had  been  repeatedly  examined  since  the  attack  of  pleuritis  nine  years 

'  Praetieal  Obtmatiotu  on  Oertain  JHaetuea  of  the  C!l^  fle^  Amer.  ed.,  1848. 
■  Amerieait  JourmU  ef  tke  Mtdieal  Saeaee$,  January,  1863. 
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before,  and  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  chest  since  lus 
apparent  recovery  from  that  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Owing  to  the  latency  of  chronic  pleuritis  as  regards  the  sub- 
jective symptoms  in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  intrathoracic  disease  is 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  do  not  employ  physical  explunttioo.  Of  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  not  a  few  the  patients  have 
.  been  supposed  to  have  either  dyspepsia,  irregular  malarial  fever,  hepatic  trou- 
ble, or  some  ailment  not  connected  with  the  chest.  If  the  symptoms  point 
to  the  existence  of  intrathoracic  disease,  patients  are  often  supposed  to  he 
phthisical,  and  the  cough,  deficiency  of  breath,  night  perapirationSf  etc. 
rationally  favor  such  a  conclusion.  A  positive  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  physical  st^s. 

The  signs  on  which,  taken  m  connection  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  based  are  those  denoting  pleuritic  effusion.  The  signs 
of  effusion  are  the  same  in  chronic  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  need  not  be 
again  stated ;  but  in  chronic  more  frequently  than  in  acute  pleuritis  the 
accumulation  uf  liquid  is  so  large  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  dilatation  of 
the  affected  side,  and  then  are  superadded  signs  obtained  by  inspection  and 
palpation,  notice  of  which  was  deferred  in  treating  of  the  acute  disease. 

Dilatation  of  the  affected  side  by  liquid  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  may 
be  ascertained  by  mensuration  either  with  graduated  tape  or  calipers.  The 
intercostal  spaces  are  pushed  out  to  a  level  with  the  ribs,  and  may  be  bulg- 
ing. The  side  is  motionless  or  nearly  so  in  the  acts  of  respiration,  the 
movements  of  the  opposite  ude  being  exi^gerated.  By  applying  the  fingers 
within  the  intercostal  ^aces,  and  making  peripheral  and  diametrical  percus- 
sion, a  sense  of  fluctuation  is  sometimes  obtained.  The  heart  is  moved  from 
its  normal  sitnation,  as  ascertained  either  by  palpation  or  auscultation.  If 
the  effusion  be  in  the  left  side,  the  apex-beat  and  the  maximum  intensity  of 
the  heart-sounds  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  and  they  are  carried 
toward  the  left  lateral  portion  of  the  chest  if  the  effusion  be  in  the  right  side. 
The  diaphragm  is  depressed,  pushing  downward  the  abdominal  organs  in  con- 
tact with  it.  The  addition  of  these  signs  renders  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic 
effusion  still  more  complete  and  positive  than  the  signs  which  denote  the 
presence  of  liquid  without  dilatation. 

The  presence  of  lic^nid  is  demonstrated  by  the  introdnetion  of  a  small 
exploring  trocar,  previously  disinfected.  A  hypodermic  syringe,  the  needle 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  obviate  danger  of  its  being  broken  off  and  remain- 
ing in  the  ohest,  answers  for  the  exploratory  puncture,  or  a  small  aspirating 
needle  may  be  used.  This  should  oe  resorted  to  in  all  cases,  both  of  acute 
and  of  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  pleuritis,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
character  as  well  as  the  presence  of  liquid.  With  as  well  as  without  this 
exploration  there  is  one  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis — namely,  carcinomatous 
or  sarcomatous  infiltration  of  an  entire  lung,  which  may  cause  an  enlargement 
of  its  volume,  and,  a  certain  amount  of  pleuritic  effusion  coexisting,  the  siena 
may  seem  to  denote  simply  chronic  pleuritis.  An  exploratory  puncture  demon- 
strates the  presence  of  liquid.  The  diagnosis  can  then  be  settled  only  by 
aspiration.  Removing  the  liquid,  the  affected  side  remains  enlarged ;  the 
needle  or  trocar  even  passes  into  a  solid  mass,  as  shown  by  its  remaining 
fixed ;  that  is,  the  point  not  movable  while  in  the  chest. 

A  sanguinolent  effusion,  if  scorbutus  be  excluded,  renders  the  coexistenoe 
of  phthisis  probable. 

During  the  stage  of  absorption  the  signs  show  the  progressive  diminution 
of  liquid  until  the  quantity  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  occasion  dilatation,  and 
from  this  point  the  coDtinued  decrease  in  quantity  is  ascertained  as  in  acute 
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(dearitis.  The  contraction  of  the  affected  side  which  follows  chronic  pleuritis 
is  more  marked  than  that  succeeding  the  acute  affection. 

Trkatmznt. — The  main  objects  of  treatment  in  simple  chronic  pleuritis 
ire  twofold — namely,  ySrsf,  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  efhised  liquid  ;  and 
Komd,  to  develop  and  sustain  the  powers  of  the  system.  For  the  first  object 
'  the  measures  which  may  be  employed  are  ihe  same  as  in  the  second  and  the 
third  stage  of  acute  pteuritb,  consisting  of  the  milder  hydragogues,  diuretics, 
Bmall  blisters  applied  in  succesaion  over  different  portions  of  the  affected  side, 
lod  the  use  of  iodine  internally  and  externally.  Bloodletting,  general  or  local, 
is  never  indicated  in  chronic  pleuritis. 

la  pursuing  measures  with  reference  to  the  first  object,  the  second  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Cases  are  often  injudiciously  treated  in  conse- 
qneace  of  the  attention  being  too  much  engrossed  with  the  measures  to  pro- 
mote absorption ;  and  these  measures  will  do  harm  if  continned  too  long  or 
pnihed  too  far.  After  a  certain  amount  of  effect  has  been  produced,  if  these 
measures  cease  to  be  further  effective,  the^  should  be  discontinued,  at  least 
for  a  time ;  nor  should  they  be  persisted  in  if  they  fail  to  hare  any  effect. 
Ham  is  produced  by  Uieir  injndicionB  employment  in  proportion  as  they 
debilitate. 

The  second  object  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  gentle  exercise  out  of  doors.  These 
measnres  are  always  important,  and  they  are  pre-eminently  so  if  from  asso- 
ciated affections,  complications,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  the 
powers  of'  the  system  be  notably  lowered.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  occur  at  once,  followed  by  progressive  improvement  in 
all  respects,  on  the  discoDtinuance  of  measures  having  reference  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  liquid,  and  the  substitntion  of  measores  for  building  up  the  system. 
Hy^enio  measures — namely,  natritious  diet  and  exercise  in  the  open  air 
under  proper  restrictions — are  especially  important. 

A  mode  of  effecting  the  first  object — namely,  the  removal  of  the  liquid — 
leqnires  distinct  coufflderation.  Reference  is  now  had  to  the  operation  of 
paraeentenit  or  thoraeehtem.  The  propriety  of  puncturing  the  chest  when 
the  accnmulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  place  the  patient  in  imminent  dan- 
ger is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  a  question  whethen  it  be  not  advisable  to 
pnncture  although  the  patient  be  not  in  great  distress  or  danger.  It  is 
clearly  an  object  to  get  rid  of  the  liquid,  and  the  point  is  whether  it  be 
better  to  resort  to  the  direct  mode — that  is,  to  pnncture  and  withdraw  it — or 
to  endeavor  to  effect  the  object  indirectly  by  purgatives,  diuretics,  etc. 

Formerly,  this  operation  was  performed  only  as  a  dernier  rexaort,  when  little 
was  to  be  expected  from  any  measure.  It  was  deferred  as  long  as  possible, 
sometimes  on  account  of  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  because  the  perfora- 
tion and  introduction  of  air  involves  danger  of  an  increase  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. A  considerable  opening  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  free  exit  to  the 
liquid,  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevent  air  from  entering  the  pleural  cavity. 
Objection  to  the  operation  on  the  score  of  diagnosis  is  now  removed  by  our 
present  knowledge  of  physical  signs.  Moreover,  the  operation  was  divested 
of  all  severity,  and  the  liability  to  tlie  introduction  of  air  provided  against, 
by  the  application  of  suction  in  1850.  The  introduction  of  air,  aside  from 
the  entrance  of  organisms  giving  rise  to  putrefactive  changes,  is  objection- 
able, becanse  its  presence  is  an  obstacle  to  the  full  expansion  of  the  lung 
after  the  liquid  is  removed,  and  with  the  air  enter  germs  which  occasion 
putrefactive  and  suppurative  processes.  Its  introduction  is  prevented  by  the 
empk>yment  of  a  anction  force  in  withdrawing  the  liquid.  The  operation  is 
K&dered  brivialr  because  with  suction  a  small  exploring  trocar  suffices  to 
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make  the  puncture,  which  causes  very  little  pain  and  closes  as  soon  u 

the  oaoala  is  removed. 

The  credit  of  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  withdrawing  the  liquid 
through  a  small  caoula  hj  means  of  suction — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  aspira- 
tion— ^18  due  to  Bowditoh.  He  operated  in  this  way  250  times  on  154  peiv 
sons  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  In  no  instance  was  any  permanent 
injury  referable  to  the  operation.  It  was  in  some  cases  repeated  severd  • 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  a  considerahle  proportion  of 
cases  recovery  appeared  to  be  attributable  to  the  operation.  Immediate -and 
great  relief  was  obtained  in  cases  which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  Buwditch 
has  been  led  by  his  experience  to  operate  in  all  cases  in  which  the  quantity 
of  liquid  induces  either  permanent  or  occasional  dyspncea  of  a  severe  charac- 
ter, and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pleural  cavity  is  filled,  if,  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  general  treatment,  the  liquid  do  not  diminish. 

My  own  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  operation  has  been  considerable, 
and  I  can  testify  in  behalf  of  its  innocuonsness,  the  relief  which  it  affords, 
and  its  value  as  a  means  of  rescuing  in  some  instances  patients  from  a  con- 
dition of  imminent  danger  to  life.  The  conclusions  of  Bowditch,  as  just  stated, 
are  not  only  sustained  by  his  large  experience,  and  at  the  present  time  by  the 
experience  of  many  others,  but  they  are  consonant  with  common  sense.  If, 
by  an  operation  trivial  with  respect  to  pain  or  any  evil  effects,  and  easily  per- 
formed, the  effusion  may  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure,  this  mode  is  certainly  to 
be  preferred  to  measures  which  are  indirect,  not  very  reliable,  requiring  con- 
siderable time,  and  producing  more  or  leas  disturbance  and  debility  of  the 
system.  An  important  advantage  of  the  operation  is,  the  liquid  being 
removed  before  the  lung  has  been  subjected  to  long  pressure  and  has  become 
adherent  by  dense  layers  of  fibrin  or  perhaps  organized  tissue,  the  expansion 
takes  place  more  fully  and  is  followed  by  less  deformity  of  the  chest  from 
contraction  of  the  affected  side.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  directly  after 
the  operation  the  temperature  declines  and  may  fall  to  the  normal  standard. 

Thoracentesis  by  means  of  a  small  trocar  with  the  aid  of  suction,  the 
puncture  made  at  a  convenient  point  either  behind,  laterally,  or  in  front,  is 
admissible  whenever  the  pleural  cavity  remains  filled  with  liquid  after  a  brief 
trial  of  the  measures  designed  to  promote  absorption ;  and  the  operation 
should  not  be  delayed  vhenever  the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to 
involve  danger  or  distressing  dyspnoea. 

For  many  years,  in  place  of  the  suction-pump  employed  by  Bowditch,  I 
have  used  a  simpler  apparatus — namely,  a  small  trocar  and  a  canula  fitted  to 
screw  upon  the  flexible  suction-tube  of  Davidson's  syringe.  The  canula  should 
be  provided  with  a  stopcock.  The  trocar  and  canula  being  introduced  into 
the  chest,  the  trocar  is  withdrawn  and  the  canula  attached  to  the  syringe; 
the  liquid  is  then  removed  by  means  of  the  expansion  of  the  India-rubber 
bulb  after  its  compression  with  the  hand.  I  have  used  this  apparatus  in  many 
cases  with  satisfactory  results.  It  has  also  been  used  with  success  by  many 
others.  After  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  has  been  withdrawn,  the  patient 
often  is  seized  with  cough  and  exp^iences  a  distressing  sense  of  constriction 
in  the  chest.  These  symptoms  probably  arise  from  the  atmospheric  pressure 
upon  the  thoracic  wall  and  from  the  disruption  of  the  pleural  sarfaces,  united 
by  fibrin,  by  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung.  They  may  also  be  in 
part  due  to  the  auction  force  exerted  laterally  upon  the  lung  of  the  healthy 
side.  They  may  be  delayed,  and  sometimes  avoided,  by  withdrawing  the 
liquid  very  slowly,  thus  allowing  time  for  the  expansion  of  the  compressed 
lung  and  the  gradual  accommodation  nf  the  parts  to  fill  the  vacuum  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  the  liquid-.  When  these  symptoms  occur  the  further 
removal  of  liquid  should  be  postponed  for  another  operation.    As  regards 
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Aeqautitj  removed  at  o;)e  operation,  much  will  be  gained  by  following  the 
injunction  to  withdraw  the  liquid  slowly,  especially  when  the  patient  begins 
to  eoagh  and  complain  of  constriction.  The  advantage  of  my  apparatus  over 
the  sncUon-pump  is  its  greater  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed, 
ud  ft  less  liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

More  recently  an  instrument  for  aspiration — or  aspirator,  as  it  is  called — 
coDstructed  on  a  different  plan,  was  introduced  by  Dieulafoy.  The  peculiarity 
of  Dieulafoy's  aspirator  consists  in  first  producing  a  vacuum  in  a  glass 
receiver,  and  then  opening  a  communication  between  the  latter  and  a  cannla 
or  hollow  needle  introduced  into  the  chest-.  The  objections  to  the  instrument 
ire— first,  being  compltcatod,  it  is  likely  to  get  out  of  order ;  and  second,  it  is 
expendve  as  compared  with  the  suction-pump,  and  especially  with  that  devised 
by  me.  A  little  appendage  has  been  added  to  the  canula  to  be  attached  to 
I^vidson's  syringe,  so  that  it  may  be  in  an  instant  connect«d  with  the  latter. 
It  is  easy  to  secure  more  expansive  force  than  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
s^ge  used  for  enemata,  by  having  an  instrument  made  especially  for 
ftq>iration,  with  a  larger  and  thicker  India-rubber  bulb. 

A  much  simpler  instrument  than  the  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy,  on  the  same 
principle,  is  a  glaas  bottle  from  which,  by  an  arrangement  for  that  purpose, 
the  air  is  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  small  syringe,  and  the  communication 
with  the  canula  within  the  chest  then  opened  through  a  tube  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  bottle.  This  kind  of  aspirator  is  as  efficient  as  the  more  costly 
one  of  Dieulafoy. 

Dieulafoy's  aspirators  are  provided  with  small  trocars  and  hollow  needles. 
The  latter  should  never  be  used  in  aspirating  the  chest.  The  sharp  needle- 
points are  liable  to  tear  the  lung  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact  after 
a  cotain  qoantity  of  liquid  has  been  withdrawn,  ^ving  rise  to  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Failure  in  aspiration  may  be  caused  by  the  trocar  carrying  before  it  a  por- 
tioD  of  false  membrane  which  prevents  the  liquid  from  being  reached.  With 
a  view  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  trocar  snould  he  pushed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  qai<^ness  and  force  into  ^e  chest.  Another  difficnlty.is  the  plug- 
ging of  the  end  of  the  canula  with  floating  pieces  of  fibrin.  This  obstruction 
may  generally  be  removed  by  forcing  some  of  the  fiuid  back  again  through 
the  canula  into  the  chest. 

Instances  have  been  reported  of  grave  symptoms,  and  even  death,  resulting 
from  aspiration.  They  have  been  most  frequently  reported  by  French  writers, 
who  affixed  to  the  condition  the  name  expectoration  sfro-alhuminevse,  derived 
from  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  condition  is  characterized 
by  dyspnoea,  cough,  with  expectoration  of  frothy,  watery,  and  sometimea 
blood-stained  liquid,  and  the  symptoms  of  collapse.  A  probable  explanation 
b  the  hypenemia  which  follows  removal  of  pressure  from  the  capillaries  of 
Uw  compressed  lung,  these  capillaries  being  more  or  less  impaired  in  their 
nutrition  by  long-continued  pressure.  Recovery  is  common,'  following  the 
administration  of  heart-stimalants.  I  believe  tliat  the  risk  is  almost  ni7,  if 
the  fluid  be  withdrawn  slowly  and  aspiration  be  suspended  as  soon  as  cough 
or  dy^noea  is  produced.  But  even  if  this  statement  be  not  admitted,  the 
risk  is  too  small  to  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  measure  if  it  be  indi- 
cated. I  may  add  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  aspiration  has  been  prac- 
ti^  almost  weekly  in  the  wards  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  instance  in  which  any  serious  consequences  have  resulted  from  it. 
Only  one  such  instance  has  come  within  my  cognizance  in  private  practice. 
Id  this  instance  an  alarming  dyspnoea  followed  the  removal  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  pus.  This  effect  was  temporary,  and  the  case  ended  in  recovery.  It 
is  probable  that  the  efflBct  in  that  instance  was  attributable  to  a  too  rapid 
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withdrawal  of  the  liquid.  I  had  prenonsly  withdrawn  a  large  qoandtj  of 
pas  in  this  case  without  any  unpUaBant  symptoms. 

Eiznpyema—Pyothoraz— Suppurative  Pleuiitas. 

These  names  denot«  a  form  of  pleuritis  characterized  by  the  accumulation 
of  a  purulent  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  term  empyema  expresses  only 
the  existence  of  pus  without  indicating  its  situation.  Fyothorax  is  a  better 
name,  but  this  does  not  express  the  existence  of  pleuritic  inflammatioo. 
Suppurative  pleuritis  is  a  simple  title  suggested  as  more  fully  expressive 
of  the  affection. 

Suppurative  plearitis  may  be  either  acute  or  subacute  at  the  be^^nning, 
but  it  becomes  chronic.  It  is  a  more  severe  form  of  inflammation  than  sero- 
fibrinous pleuritis.  At  the  beginning  the  inflammatory  products  may  be  the 
same  in  both  diseases,  but  in  suppurative  plearitis  the  emigration  of  white 
blood-corpuBcles  is  greater,  causing  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  to  acquire  a 
purulent  character.  Sometimea  tJie  fluid  is  thick,  creamy  pus,  bat  usually  it 
is  thin  and  sero-purnlent  or  fibrino-purulent.  There  is  less  fibrin  in  the  exu- 
dation than  in  aero-fibrinous  pleuritis,  suppurative  inflammation  checking  the 
production  of  fibrin.  The  pleural  membrane  itself  is  more  severely  affected 
than  in  acute  pleuritis.  It  is  thickened  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  gran- 
ulation-tissue, containing  leucocytes,  new  connective-tissue  cells,  and  new 
blood-vessels.  The  inflammation  may  even  extend  to  the  sabpleuial 
tissues. 

Suppurative  pleuritis,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intense  variety  of  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  pleuritis,  but  as  an 
inflammation  depending  upon  some  special  cause.  The  micro-organisms  which 
have  been  found  in  suppurative  inflammations  elsewhere  have  been  observed 
in  this  affection.  There  are  various  micro-organisms  capable  of  inducing  sup- 
puration, so  that  the  specific  infective  agent  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  It 
is  not  probable  that  sero-fibrinoas  pleuritis  can  eventuate  in  suppurative  pleu- 
ritis without  the  addition  of  some  new  special  agent  of  infection.  The  inflam- 
maUon  has  generally  a  suppurative  character  from  the  first,  but  in  some  oases 
the  emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles  is  for  some  time  insufficient  to  render 
the  exudation  distinctly  purulent. 

In  rare  instances  the  walls  of  the  pleural  cavity  become  gangrenous  and 
the  cavity  contains  a  brownish,  fetid  fluid.  The  pleuritis  ia  then  designated 
as  ffaiu/rcnous  or  putrid.  Putrid  pleuritis  is  usually  secondary  to  gangrene  of 
the  lungs,  but  it  may  occur  as  an  independent  affection.  The  putrefaction  is 
the  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  pleura  with  the  bacteria  of  decompontion. 
In  putrid  pleuritis  are  found  bacilli  as  well  as  micrococci. 

Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  empyema,  but  more  frequently  in  connection  with 
putrid  pleuritis,  the  ribs  become  carious  and  the  parietal  pleura  is  easily 
detached  from'  them. 

There  are  no  disUnctive  points  pertaining  to  the  symptomatology  of  sup- 
purative pleuritis,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  under  a  dis- 
tinct head  its  clinical  history. 

As  regards  causation,  suppurative  plearitis  may  be  produced  traumatically. 
It  is  sometimes  secondary  to  lobar  pneumonia.  It  may  be  developed  in  pyie- 
mia  or  as  a  complication  of  other  acute  infections  diseases,  and  it  may  be 
secondary  to  abscesses  in  adjoining  parts,  as  in  the  lungs,  the  chest-walls,  the 
liver,  or  the  peritoneum.  In  many  cases  it  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary 
disease.  As  already  stated,  the  special  cause  is  probably,  in  most  if  not  in 
all  cases,  infection  with  a  special  form  of  micro-organism,  usually  the  micro* 
cocci  of  supparatton. 
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Diagnosis. — The  signs  as  well  as  symptoms  in  supparative  pleuritis  are 
not  distinctive  of  this  disease.  They  represent  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  they  are  essentially  the  same  when  the  liquid 
is  purulent  as  when  it  is  sero-fibrinous.  The  point  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
diagnosis  is  whether  there  be  any  means  of  determining  that  the  liquid  is 
purulent.  This  is  an  important  point  with  reference  to  prognosis  and  treat- 
ueot.  The  occurrence  of  chills,  more  fever,  hectic  paroxysms,  et-c.  is  not 
lelisble  in  this  differential  diagnosis.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  axillary  tem- 
pemtore  is  higher  than  in  simple  pleuritis.  The  symptoms  and  signs,  in  fact, 
ezelnnve  (tf  spontaneous  perforation  of  the  thorado  walls,  will  hardly  war- 
nat  a  posittTe  diagnosiB.  But  the  pui^lent  character  of  the  liquid  ma^  be 
iBferred  with  considerable  confidence  if  the  quantity  progressively  continue 
to  increase  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  measures  to  promote  absorp- 
tion. A  serous  effusion  is  generally  either  diminished  or  retarded  by  the  use 
of  hjdragogues,  diuretics,  etc.,  but  these  measures  are  not  likely  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  a  purulent  liquid. 

A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  may  be  easily  made  by  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture. A  small  trocar  or  the  needle  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe  may  be 
introduced  into  the  chest  and  a  little  of  the  liquid  withdrawn,  when  the  gross 
and  microscopical  characters  of  the  specimen  thus  obtained  will  at  once  settle 
the  qaestion.  This  procednre  is  warrantable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  view 
of  tne  bearing  on  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  Indeed,  the  operation  is  so 
^ght  as  to  be  in  no  wise  objectionable.  The  needle  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  fracture,  leaving  a  portion  within  the  chest. 
I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which  this  accident  has  occurred. 

SpootaneouB  perforation  o£  the  walls  of  the  cheat  occurs,  after  a  time,  in 
cases  of  suppurative  plenritis.  When  this  occurs,  before  ulceration  of  the 
integument  ensues,  a  soft  fluctuating  tumor  makes  its  appearance  over  or  near 
tlie  point  of  perforation.  The  appearance  of  such  a  tumor,  developed  rapidly 
withoQt  having  been  preceded  by  inflammation  exterior  to  the  thoracic  walls, 
is  at  once  significant  of  this  variety  of  pleuritis.  The  size  of  the  tumor  may 
be  observed  to  vary  with  forcible  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
action  of  the  heart  upon  the  liquid  within  the  chest  may  communicate  a  pul- 
sation to  the  tumor,  and  this  may  at  first  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  chest,  by  furnishing  the  evidence  of  the  pleural 
■ae  being  filled  with  licjuid,  will  show  the  character  of  the  affection.  If  the 
tuDor  be  not  opened,  inflammation  of  the  integument  from  distension  and 
alcention  supervene,  and  the  pus  makes  its  escape  from  the  tumor  and  the 
plearal  cavity.  "  Paracentesis  from  necessity,"  as  it  is  called,  has  then  taken 
place.  This  result  is  almost  ezelnsively  due  to  soppurative  plenritis,  but  I 
Uve  known  an  instance  in  which  spontaneous  perforation  took  place  when 
tbe  Uqaid  did  not  have  the  gross  characters  of  pns. 

In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  a  spontaneous  evacuation  occurs  in 
another  direction.  Perforation  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the  pus  finds 
its  way  into  the  air-passages.  The  occurrence  of  this  event  is  marked  by  a 
sudden  and  copious  purulent  expectoration.  This  expectoration  continues  for 
an  indefinite  period.  With  rare  exceptions,  air  enters  the  pleural  cavity,  and 
the  disease  is  converted  into  pneumo-pyothorax,  which  will  presently  be  con- 
sidered under  a  separate  heading.  Penoration  succesuTely  of  both  the  walls 
of  the  chest  and  of  the  lung  sometimes  occurs. 

Pboonosis. — Suppurative  inflammaUon  of  the  pleura  is  a  more  serious  dis- 
ease than  simple  plenritis,  whether  acnte  or  chronic.  Inasmuch  as  the  pus 
caanot  be  removed  by  absorption,  but  must  be  eracnated  wther  sponta- 
neously  or  by  puncture,  the  condition  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  lai^  abscess 
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which,  after  opening,  continues  to  discharge  through  a  fistulous  orifice.  After 
the  purulent  contents  of  the  pleural  cavity  are  evacuated,  the  membrane  con- 
tinues to  furnish  pus,  and  thus  the  discharge  continues  indefinitely.  Emacia- 
tion, debility,  hectic  paroxysms,  etc.  result  from  long-continued  suppuration, 
and  death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia.  An  unfavorable  termination  may  be 
due,  aa  in  certain  cases  of  simple  pleuritis,  to  the- coexistence  of  phthisis,  peri- 
carditis, or  some  other  serious  affection.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  ten  years 
of  age  which  came  under  my  observation  sudden  death  followed  perforation  of 
the  lung,  the  discharge  of  pus  taking  place  rapidly  and  causing  suffiMntion  by 
filling  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Recovery  from  suppurative  pleuritis,  howeveT,  is  by  no  means  inft«qnent, 
and  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for  if  the  patient  have  a  good  constitution  and 
the  affection  be  uncomplicated.  Tlie  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  purulent  discbarge  continues  for  weeks,  months,  and 
perhaps  years,  but  progressively  diminishes ;  pleuritic  adhesions  take  place, 
the  affection  becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed,  until  at  length  they 
become  universal,  and  the  recovery  is  completed,  leaving  the  afiected  udie 
considerably  or  greatly  contracted. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pleuritis  no  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  measures  to  cause  absorption  of  the  purulent  liquid.  If  the 
pleural  cavity  contain  pus  in  considerable  quantity,  it  will  not  be  absorbed; 
but  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged  and  thoracentesis  be  not  resorted  to,  it 
will  sooner  or  later  make  its  way  either  into  the  air-passages  or  through 
the  t-borado  walls.  Hydragogues,  diuretics,  blisters,  etc.  will  not  only  prove 
unavailing,  but  they  do  harm  by  impairing  the  powers  of  the  system.  Thora- 
centesis should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  purulent  character  of  the  liquid 
is  ascertained.  Aspiration  may  be  employed  and  repeated,  but  in  many  cases, 
owing  to  the  reaccumulation  of  pus,  this  mode  of  performing  thoracentesis 
will  prove  unsatisfactory.  An  opening  should  be  made  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pleural  sac,  allowing  the  pus  to  escape  freely.  Air  will  of  course  pass  into 
the  chest,  and,  since  this  is  unavoidable,  its  ingress  and  egress  should  be 
unobstructed.  A  small  orifice,  not  sufficient  for  the  free  escape  of  the  pus 
and  allowing  air  to  be  pent  up  within  the  pleural  cavity,  is  injudicious.  Hav- 
ing made  a  free  opening,  allowing  all  the  pus  to  escape,  the  orifice  should  be 
kept  open  by  the  introduction  of  an  oakum  tent.  This  is  preferable  to  the 
insertion  of  a  drainage-tube,  which  is  a  foreign  body  within  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  therefore  objectionable.  The  pleural  cavity  should  be  daily  cleansed  by 
the  injection  of  tepid  water  to  which  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
(not  more  than  1  per  cent.)  is  added.  For  the  injection  a  double-tubed 
catheter  and  Davidson's  syringe  suffice.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  pus  within 
the  chest  is  liable  to  become  fetid  fVom  the  introduction  of  putrefactive 
germs,  and  septic  fever  is  thereby  induced.  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
these  effects  by  omitting  to  wash  out  the  pleural  cavity  for  a  day  or  two. 
Billroth  has  enjoined  caution  against  danger  from  injecting  a  cold  liquid  into 
the  pleural  cavity.  It  may  cause  death  by  shock.'  In  cases  of  putrid  or 
gangrenous  pleuritis  antisuptic  injections  are  especially  important.  If  car- 
bolic acid  be  used,  the  quantity  should  be  extremely  small,  in  order  to  avoid 
toxical  eflFects.  Other  antiseptic  solutions  which  may  be  used  are  those  of 
thymol  or  salicylic  acid.  I  should  add  that  I  have  known  a  complete  with- 
drawal  of  the  pus  by  a  single  aspiration  to  prove  sufficient,  but  the  proba- 
bility of  this  result  is  small.  Aspiration  repeatedly  performed  has  succeeded 
in  several  cases  under  my  observation,  but  these  cases  are  exceptional.  There 
is  no  objection  to  giving  aspiration  a  fair  trial  before  resorting  to  a  fVee  open- 

*  Vide  Am.  Joum.     Med.  Seimees,  April,  1882. 
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iDg.  Indeed,  this  is  generally  advisable.  In  children,  simple  aspiration  not 
infreqaently  effects  a  cure. 

Of  late  years  there  has  heen  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  operative  procedure  in  case  of  suppurative  pleuritis.  There  is  agreement 
as  to  the  oeceesity  of  risking  s  free  opening  into  the  chest,  but  many  are 
opposed  to  subsequently  washing  out  the  pleural  cavity.  The  resection  of 
ODe,  two,  and  even  six  or  eight  ribs  in  order  to  favor  sinking  in  of  the  chest- 
wall  and  closure  of  the  pleural  cavity  has  been  recommended.  This  pro- 
cedure seems  to  me  highly  objectionable.  I  have  known  of  two  instances  in 
which  death  was  fairly  attributable  to  this  operation.  Trephining  the  ribs 
ii  less  objectionable,  and  may  be  advisable  in  some  cases.' 

If  apontaneoos  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  take  place,  as  denoted  by  the 
development  of  a  fluctnating  tumor,  the  latter  may  be  at  once  opened  ;  but  if 
Uie  perforation  be  at  a  point  so  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  sac  that  a  portion 
only  of  the  pus  is  evacuated,  more  or  less  remaining  constantly  below  the 
point  of  perforation,  a  counter-opening  may  be  requisite.  Aspiration,  how- 
ever, may  be  fairly  tried  before  resorting  to  this  measure  and  before  making 
an  incision  into  the  subcutaneous  tumor. 

If  perforation  of  the  lung  take  place  aspiration  should  he  employed,  and 
if  this  do  not  succeed  a  free  incision  into  the  chest-wall  should  he  made,  pro- 
vided the  pus  be  not  fully  discharged  by  expectoration.  The  fact  that  only 
a  porUon  of  the  pus  within  the  pleural  cavity  is  expelled  through  the  pulmo- 
nary orifice  is  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  physical  signs.  In  most 
instances  perforation  of  the  lung  converts  the  disease  into  pnenmo-pyoihoraz, 
bat  sometimes  pus  passes  through  the  opening  into  the  bronchial  tubes  with- 
out the  entrance  of  ur  into  the  pleural  space. 

To  support  the  powers  of  the  system  is  an  object  of  still  greater  import- 
ance in  the  treatment  of  suppurative  than  of  simple  chronic  pleuritis.  The 
importance  is  greater  because  there  is  more  danger  of  death  by  asthenia,  and 
in  farorable  cases  the  duration  of  the  affeotion  is  longer.  The  measures  to 
be  employed  for  this  object  are  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the  disease. 

Fleuritis  with  Pneumothorax— Pneumo-hydrothorax— 
Pnemno-pyothoraz— Pneumo-heemothoraz. 

The  term  pneumo-hydrothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  and 
Hqnid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  As  the  liquid,  however,  is  eithet  sero-fibrinous 
or  pumteot,  hydrothorax,  which  signifies  a  purely  serous  liquid,  is  not  strictly 
sppropriate ;  the  liquid  is  due  to  inflammation  and  Uie  affection  is  a  variety 
n  pleuritis.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax. 
Pneumothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air  without  liquid.  The  latter  affec- 
tion is  rare,  but  it  occurs  and  claims  separate  notice. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Gas  escapes  with  more  or  less  force  after  the 
knife  penetrates  the  chest  in  making  the  post-mortem  examination.  If  the 
patient  have  survived  sufficiently  long  after  the  perforation,  the  pleural  cavity 
nmally  contains  an  inflammatory  exudation.  This  exudation  is  in  most  cases 
pumlent  (pyo-pnenmothorax);  and  in  rare  instances  it  is  sero-fibrinoas  (sero- 
pneomothorax.  Sometimes  the  perforation  is  attended  by  hemorrhage  into 
^e  pleural  cavity  (hsemato-pneumothorax).    If  the  disease  be  associated 

'  Tide  article  Dabney,  in  Ammean  Jmm,  of  Med.  Sriencen,  OctoberLlR82;  abstract 
flf  Konig's  treatment  in  same  journal,  April,  1881 :  article  by  T.  G.  Richardson  in 
Jtomtal  of  the  Avurimn  IKedieal  Atmcintiont  vol.  i.  No.  2.  Reference  to  recent  liter- 
store  of  the  subject  may  be  found  In  KhvUmd  and  £trac&'a  JakrtAeniM,  under  faeadiiw 
"Pleuitia,"  1884  and  18S5. 
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with  palmonary  gangreoe,  and  exceptionallj  in  other  cases,  die  air  and  liquid 
are  fetid  in  consequence  of  putrefaction. 

The  size  of  the  perforation  varies.  It  is  usually  small  when  the  affection 
snpervenes  on  phthisis,  but  in  cases  of  gangrene  it  may  be  quite  large. 
Usually,  the  site  of  the  perforation  can  be  demonstrated  by  inflating  the 
lungs  through  the  trachea.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 
perforation. 

The  perforation  may  be  found  open  or  dosed,  or  in  the  form  of  a  valve- 
like  structure  which  allows  air  to  enter,  hut  not  to  escape  from,  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  tension  of  the  enclosed  air  is  usually  greatest  when  the  per^ 
foration  is  valvular.    The  perforation  may  be  cloeed  by  a  fibrinous  layer. 

The  lung  on  the  affected  aide  is  compressed  into  a  solid  mass  if  this  be 
not  prevented  by  old  adhesions. 

Clinical  History. — The  occurrence  of  perforation  of  the  lung  is  usually 
marked  b^  acute  pain  denoting  the  development  of  pleuritis.  The  introduc- 
tion of  air  and  the  speedy  effusion  of  liquid  give  rise  generally  to  notable 
dyspnoea,  with  accelerated  breathing,  accompanied  frequently  with  lividity. 
llie  pulse  is  in  most  oases  rapid  and  feeble.  These  symptoms  show  the 
supervention  of  a  serious  afiection  of  some  kind,  and  point  to  die  ohest  as 
its  seat 

In  some  eases  the  accelerated  breathing  and  dyspnoea  continue  to  be  prom- 
inent symptoms,  the  patient  suffering  greatly,  and  perhaps  being  unable  to 
lie  down  (orthopncea),  the  affection  ending  fatally,  usually  under  these  ctr- 
enmstances  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  and  it  may  end  fatally  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  But  in  other  cases  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  subsides 
after  a  short  time,  and  the  dyspnoea  may  be  moderate  or  wanting,  save  on 
exercise.  In  some  instances  even  considerable  exercise  is  practicable.  As 
regards  strength  and  the  general  condition  there  is  much  variation  in  differ- 
ent cases.  In  the  majority  of  cases  patients  are  confined  to  the  room  and 
bed,  but  sometimes  they  are  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  preserving  appetite  and 
not  presenting  a  notably  morbid  aspect.  Much  will  of  coarse  depend  on  the 
conation  as  regards  the  affections  of  which  this  is  a  complication. 

As  an  exception  to  the  rule,  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  from  perforation 
is  developed  gradually  and  imperceptibly.    It  may  remain  for  a  greater  or  less  . 

fieriod  quite  latent.  In  some  instanoes  the  accumulation  of  liquid  becomes 
arge,  the  air  disappears,  and  the  affection  is  converted  into  simple  pleuritis 
with  effusion.  In  several  instanoes  of  this  kind  which  have  fallen  under  my 
observation  thoracentesis  was  resorted  to,  and  the  eommunioation  between 
the  air-passages  and  pleural  cavity  through  the  perforation  was  resumed 
after  the  liquid  was  withdrawn. 

Causation. — It  is  estimated  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  oases  of 
pneumothorax  are  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  phthisical  cavity  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  Although  this  rupture  usually  occurs  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis, 
it  may  take  place  before  any  suspicion  of  this  disease  exists.  The  perfora- 
tion is  more  frequently  at  the  middle  or  inferior  portion  of  the  lung  than  at 
the  summit.  Ghmgrene,  abscesses,  and  hemorrhages  in  the  lungs  are  rare 
oaus^  of  pneumothorax.  It  is  sometimes  due  to  tbe  bursting  of  an  eiqphy- 
sematous  bleb  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura.  As  in  such  cases  the  air  may 
not  contain  any  infiammatory  irritant,  the  pneumothorax  may  exist  without 
any  infiammatory  exudation.  Bronchiectasis  may  lead  to  rupture.  Next  in 
frequency  to  phthisis  as  a  cause  of  pneumothorax  is  the  ulceration  of  an 
empyema  into  the  lung.  When  an  empyema  opens  spontaneously  through 
the  thoracic  walls,  it  may  be  that  no  pneumothorax  follows,  because  the  open- 
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ing  is  ainuoaa  and  in  some  cases  acta  like  a  valve.  Injuries  of  the  chest  which 
eaose  laceration  of  the  lung  are  attended  hy  pneumothorax.  The  most  fre- 
quent of  these  is  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Simple  stab-wounds  of  the  lung 
mij  occur  without  causing  pDenmothoraz.  A  very  small  number  of  cases 
of  pneumothorax  are  the  result  of  communication  between  the  pleural  cavity 
00  one  hand  and  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  or  the  intestine  on  the  other 
lund.  Ulcerative  and  cancerous  diseases  of  these  organs  may  lead  to  this 
abnonnal  communication. 

It  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  gas  may  be  spontaneously  generated  in 
the  plearal  cavity  by  the  decomposition  of  inflammatory  exudations  or  of 
blood.  This  view,  however,  is  not  proven.  The  failure  to  find  a  perforation 
cuDot  in  itself  be  considered  evidence  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  gas. 

DiAQXOsis. — When  this  affection  is  developed  with  marked  symptoms  in 
the  course  of  phthisis,  its  existence  should  certainly  be  at  once  suspected ; 
but  the  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  of  this  affection,  as  con- 
trasted with  pleuritis  and  effusion  witooat  the  presence  of  air,  to  warrant  a 
posdve  differential  diagnosis.  Moreover,  as  just  stated,  the  affection  is  some- 
times latent,  the  symptoms  not  warranting  even  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritis. 
A  poat^ve  diagnosis,  in  short,  must  be  based  on  physical  signs,  and  these  are 
easily  obtained  and  ver^  explicit. 

The  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  renders  the  resonance  on  perctis- 
ilon  purely  tympanitic.  If  the  quantity  of  liquid  be  small  or  moderate, 
tympanitic  resonance  may  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  being 
propagated  from  the  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hcjuid.  If  the  liquid  be  large 
or  considerable  in  quantity,  dulness  or  flatness  will  be  found  at  the  base  and 
extending  upward  (the  patient  sitting^  to  a  certain  height,  tympanitic  reso- 
nance existing  above.  Under  these  circumstances  the  relation  of  resonance 
and  dulness  or  flatness  will  always  be  found  to  vary  with  the  changed  posi- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  patient.  The  tympanitic  resonance  sometimes  has 
an  tmphorie  character. 

Respiratory  sound  is  sometimes  wanting  over  the  whole  of  the  affected 
ode.  Over  the  compressed  lung  bronchial  respiration  may  often  be  found. 
The  ordinary  cavernous  respiration  is  sometimes  heard,  hut  in  most  cases 
amphoric  respiration  and  amphoric  voice  or  echo  are  present,  either  limited  or 
diAtsed  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  side,  and  metallic  tinkling  is  generally 
nmjoined.  The  presence  of  these  striking  and  distinctive  signs  renders  the 
diagnosis  ^y  and  positive,  taken  in  connection  with  other  signs. 

Sbceussion  almost  invariably  develops  a  splashing  sound,  frequently  hav- 
ing the  same  kind  of  musical  intonation  as  the  respiration,  voice,  and  tink- 
ling sounds.  This  proof  of  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  is  positive,  and  it 
enables  ttm  diagnosis  to  be  made  in  an  instant. 

The  affected  side  is  frequently  dilated,  and  presents  the  same  appearances 
ta  io  cases  of  dilatation  from  liquid  either  in  simple  or  suppurative  pleu- 
ritis. 

Leyden'has  called  attention  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  abscessee  containing  air, 
tttnated  just  below  the  diaphragm,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  side,  oflener 
on  the  right,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver.* 
The  <UagnoBtic  features  of  these  abscesses  were  first  recognized  by  Barlow 
lod  Wilks  in  1845.  Leyden  calls  the  affection  pneumothorax  suhphrenicus. 
Cossy  calls  it  false  pneumothorax.  The  abscesses  result  from  perforating 
ilcers  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  from  which  gas  is  derived,  circumscribed 
peritonitis  having  been  produced.  The  signs  of  pyo-pneumothorax  are  pres- 
ent. Leyden  diagnosticated  the  affection  in  two  cases,  each  connected  with 

>  Z^tBehnfiJUr  UimBehe  Mediein,  Bd.  1,  p.  S20. 
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perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  The  differential  points  are — the  presence 
of  the  respiratory  marmur  from  the  clavicle  down  to  the  third  rib ;  the 
extension  of  the  respiratory  murmur  downward  by  deep  inspiration  ;  and,  at 
first,  absence  of  cough  and  expectoration.  The  abscesses  may  burst  event- 
ually into  the  lungs.  A  cajutal  point  in  the  di^osis  is  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  abscess  with  the  signs  of  peritonitis  following  symptoms 
referable  to  t^e  stomach  or  inteBdn& 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  pleuritis  with  pnenroothorax  is 
always  unfavorable.  In  this  statement  traumatic  cases  are  excluded  ;  the 
prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally  favorable.  Of  the  cases  of  empyema  in 
which  pneumo-pyothorax  is  produced  by  perforation  of  lung  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  recovery  if  other  circumstances  be  favorable.  If  the  affection 
be  connected  with  pulmonary  gangrene,  death  takes  place  generally  within 
a  short  period.  Other  things  being  e^ual,  when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of 
phthisis  a  fatal  termination  is  speedy  in  proportion  to  the  progress  which 
the  latter  affection  has  made.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  different  cases 
as  regards  its  duration  before  a  fatal  ending ;  in  many  cases  it  ends  fatally 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  sometimes  life  is  prolonged  for  months  or 
even  years.  It  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  patient  experiencing 
so  little  inconvenience  as  to  consider  himself  in  fair  health.  The  following 
unique  case  will  serve  to  verify  this  statement,  and  also  to  illustrate  the 
latency  of  the  affection  occurring  in  connection  with  phthisis : 

I  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Burge  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  left  lung  which 
he  had  removed  at  a  post-mortem  examination  made  two  or  three  days  before. 
The  patient,  aged  eighteen,  an  accountant,  was  seized  four  days  before  his 
death  with  an  acute  affection  which  proved  to  be  pneumonitis  affecting  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  At  the  time  of  the  attack  he  considered  him- 
self in  fair  health.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Burge,  who  found  the  physical 
signs  denoting  pneumonitis,  and  the  affected  lobe  was  found  after  death  in 
the  second  stage  of  this  disease.  On  an  examination  of  the  chest,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pneumonitis  Dr.  Burge  discovered  the  signs  of  pneumo-hydri>- 
thorax  affecting  the  left  side.  Metallic  tinkling  and  amphoric  respiration 
and  voice  were  well  marked.  The  upper  portion  of  the  chest  on  this  side 
yielded  a  tympanitic,  and  the  lower  portion  a  dull,  resonance  on  percussion. 

On  inquiry  as  to  the  previous  hoilth  the  patient  declared  that  he  was  well 
when  attacked  with  the  acute  disease ;  that  is,  four  days  before  his  death. 
On  clo.se  questioning,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  had  a  slight 
cough  for  a  year,  but  so  slight  that  he  thought  nothing  of  it.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  any  deficiency  of  breath,  was  not  subject  to  pain  in  the  side, 
and,  in  short,  there  were  no  symptoms  pointing  to  so  grave  an  affection  as 
pleuritis  with  pneumothorax. 

The  left  lung  was  completely  condensed  from  compression.  The  lower  lobe 
was  readily  inflated;  the  upper  lobe1)ut  slightly,  owing  to  the  free  escape  of 
air  through  a  perforation  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill  situated  on  the  anterior 
aspect  of  this  lobe  about  midway  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  extremity.  On 
closing  the  aperture  this  lobe  was  readily  inflated.  The  perforation  was  gap- 
ing, the  orifice  being  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  rim.  On  passing  a  probe 
into  the  aperture  it  entered  a  small  cavity  of  about  the  size  of  an  American 
walnut.  The  cavity  was  smooth  and  lined  by  a  membrane.  This  was  the 
only  cavity  in  the  left  lung,  and  there  were  no  phthisical  deposits.  7*he 
whole  sniface  of  the  lung  was  covered  with  fibrin,  which  was  dense  and 
closely  adherent.  The  pleural  cavity  contained  more  than  a  quart  of  turbid 
liquid  which  was  not  fetid.  When  this  side  of  the  chest  was  opened  air 
escaped  with  force,  emitting  no  fetor.    The  upper  portion  of  the  nght  lung 
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eoatained  several  phthisical  cavities,  the  largest  of  the  size  of  an  Eoglish 
walnut,  with  small  phthisical  deponts. 

Treatmknt. — The  treatment  of  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax  in  most  cases 
Hnbraces  only  palliative  and  sustaining  measures.  The  severity  of  the  pain 
ind  the  distressing  dyspncea  frequently  call  ui^ently  for  measures  to  procure 
relief.  Opium,  soothing  applications  to  the  cheat,  and  the  ethereal  prepara- 
tioDfl  are  indicated  for  this  object.  The  powers  of  the  system  are  to  be  sua- 
tained  by  tonic  remedies,  alcoholic  sUmulants,  and  a  nutritious  diet.  These 
me&sares  will  generally  serve  only  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
and  prolong  life  ;  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  affection  continues  for 
montliB,  years,  or  indefinitely,  and  is  not  incompatihle  with  comfortable  health, 
there  is  no  special  treatment  to  be  pnrsned,  the  main  object  being  to  invigor- 
ate and  sapport  the  powers  of  the  system. 

If  the  patient  suffer  greatly  from  dyspncea  arising  from  dilatation  of  the 
affected  side,  the  chest  may  be  punctured  as  a  palliative  measure.  I  have 
resorted  to  this  operation  to  the  great  relief  of  the  patient.  The  air  will  be 
Hkelj  to  reaccumulate  and  the  side  become  again  dilated  as  before ;  but  I 
have  known  this  not  to  <:>ccur  for  some  weeks,  and  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  called  for  by  the  dyspnoea  arising  from  the  dilatation. 

These  remarks  on  the  treatment  have  reference  to  pneumo-pyothorax  occur* 
ring  in  connection  with  phthisis,  and  not  to  the  perforation  of  lung  from 
widiout  inward  in  cases  of  suppurative  pleuritis.  The  treatment  of  pneumo- 
I^otboraz  when  thus  secondary  to  the  latter  disease  has  been  already  con- 
ndered.  (Vide  p.  42.^  It  is  a  question  whether,  when  occurring  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  a  fVee  indsion  into  the  cliest  and  a  permanent  opening  may  not  be 
idvisable.  I  have  resorted  to  this  measure  in  a  few  cases  with  notable  relief, 
and,  apparently,  life  has  been  thereby  prolonged.  It  is  within  the  range  of 
posnbility  that  this  procedure  may  effect  a  cure.  If  the  phthisical  affection 
be  Knall  and  cease  to  progress,  the  perforation  possibly  may  become  closed 
by  adhesions,  and  recovery  from  the  pleuritic  disease  takes  place.  Consider- 
ing that  there  is  no  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  by  any  other  method  of 
tF^tment,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  not  injured  but  improved 
by  making  a  free  opening  into  the  chest,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  resort- 
ing to  it.  In  making  a  free  opening  into  the  chest  in  a  ease  of  pneumo-hydro- 
^rax  an  anfesthetic  should  not  be  administered.  I  am  cognizant  of  a  case 
in  irhieh  death  was  due  to  the  liquid  making  its  way  from  the  pleural  cavity 
through  the  open  perforation  into  the  bronchi  and  trachea  and  being  inspired 
iato  the  opposite  lung.  This  occurred  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  and  the  operation  for  opening  the  chest  was  in  progress. 
.  When  the  chest,  after  perforation  of  the  lung  in  cases  of  pbthiais,  becomes 
filled  with  liquid,  this  shonld  not  be  withdrawn  for  a  considerable  period. 
Permanent  closure  of  the  perforation  may  sometimes  ensue.  An  instance  of 
reeoTery  under  these  circamstances  has  not  fallen  under  my  observation,  but 
I  bare  known  several  weeks  to  elapse  after  aspiration  before  pneumothorax 
again  occurred. 

Pneumothorax. 

The  term  pnenmothorax  denotes  the  presence  of  air,  without  liquid,  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  Under  these  circumstances  pleuritis  either  does  not  exist  or 
tt  is  not  accompanied  by  effusion.  This  affection  is  certainly  extremely  rare. 
Its  occnnence  baa  been  doubted,  but  its  existence  is  sufficiently  established. 
In  cases  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis  the  perforation  of  lung  is  not 
iacident  to  either  gangrene  or  phthisis,  but  is  probably  connected  generally, 
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if  not  invariably,  with  emphysema,  which  may  not  be  general  but  circamo 
scribed.  Emphysematous  dilatation  of  the  air-cellu,  perhaps  confined  to  a 
few  lobules  at  the  margin  of  a  lobe  or  an  emphysematous  bleb,  may  lead  to  a 
minute  rupture  through  which  lur  ia  forced  by  the  acts  of  breathing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  Under  these  circumstaDces  rupture  may  be  caused  by 
lifting  a  heavy  burden,  severe  conghing,  or  violent  exertions  of  any  kind. 
The  perforatioD,  aa  remarked  by  Ghtirduer,  ma^  be  do  larger  than  a  pinhole. 
The  presence  of  the  air  does  not  excite  pleantis,  but  the  accnmulation  may 
be  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in  pleuritis  with  large 
effusion,  dilating  the  affected  side  and  removing  the  heart  from  its  normal 
situation. 

Pneumothorax  without  effusion  from  pleuritis  is  characterized  by  the 
absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  denoting  inflammation  and  the  presence 
of  liquid.  The  patient  suffers  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
presence  of  air.  These  effects  relate  exclusively  to  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation. There  is  little  or  no  febrile  movement;  the  appetite,  digestioD,  and 
nutrition  are  not  affected,  and  the  vital  powers  are  maintained.  If  the  affec- 
tion were  to  end  fatally,  it  would  be  by  apnoea,  assuming  that  pleuritia  is 
not  developed  sooner  or  Uter.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  affection  may 
end  in  recovery.  Under  the  infinence  of  oompression  the  perforation  may 
become  sealed  up  by  a  circumscribed  pleuritis  with  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  or 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  pleural  surfaces  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  lung 
again  expanding  and  resuming  its  function.  Gairdner  has  quoted  the  report 
of  a  remarkable  ease  illustrative  of  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  without 
pleuritis,  and  of  its  favorable  course  and  termination.'  Gairdner  regards  this 
case  as  unique  in  respect  of  the  distinctness  of  the  clinical  facts  on  which 
the  diagnosis  was  based.  A  case  equally  striking,  and  not  less  distinct  as 
regards  the  diagnosis,  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  The  important  points 
taken  from  the  history  of  this  case,  which  was  recorded  very  fullyt  are  as 
follows : 

A  Polish  peddler,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  admitted  into  hospital  January  29, 
1856.  He  stated  that  twelve  days  before  his  admission,  being  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  be  was  attacked  suddenly  with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  left  nipple,  accompanied  with  shortness  of  breath.  This  occurred  while 
he  was  carrying  his  pack,  which  weighed  about  seventy  pounds.  He  had  no 
cough  or  expectoration.  The  pain  soon  disappeared,  but  the  want  of  breath 
obliged  him  to  ^ve  up  his  oocupation  and  led  him  to  the  hospital.  He  was  a 
vigorous  man,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  He 
presented  a  healthy  aspect,  complaining  only  of  deficiency  of  breath  on  exer* 
cise.  This  difficulty  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  up  and  walking  freely 
about  the  ward. 

The  left  side  was  dilated  and  the  intercostal  depressions  obliterated  ;  the 
resonance  over  this  side  was  purely  tympanitic,  and  auscultation  furnished 
a  well-marked  amphoric  echo  without  any  respiratory  sound.  Subsequently 
amphorio  respiration  became  extremely  well  marked,  together  with  metallic 
tinkling.  The  heart-sonnds  showed  the  heart  to  be  to  the  rig^t  of  the 
sternum. 

After  a  month  there  was  considerable  improvement  with  regard  to  the  defi- 
ciency of  breath  on  exercise.  The  dilatation  of  the  left  side  was  no  longer 
apparent,  and  the  intercostal  depressions  became  visible ;  vesicnls^  respiration 
extended  from  the  summit  to  the  nipple,  and  tiie  amphoric  sounds,  with  the 
metallic  tinkling,  had  disappeared. 

Three  weeks  afterward  the  patient  felt  sufficiently  improved  to  leave  the 
hospital  and  return  to  his  occupation.    The  respiratory  murmur  on  the  left 
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sde  was  feeble,  but  everywhere  appreciable,  with  no  abnormal  modification 
live  in  intensity,  and  no  amphoric  sounds.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was 
felt  on  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  patient  consulted  me  a  month  after  his  discbarge  from  the  hospital. 
He  had  returned  to  his  occupation  of  peddling,  carrying  his  pack  on  his  back 
ts  before.  He  had  experienced  no  difficulty  from  want  of  breath  until  three 
dajs  before  bis  visit  to  me,  but  for  three  days  the  deficiency  of  breath  on 
exercise  had  been  considerable.  On  examination  of  the  chest  the  left  side 
was  everywhere  tympanitic ;  there  was  no  respiratory  murmur  on  that  Hide, 
and  the  heart  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  No  amphoric  sounds. 
He  complained  of  nothing  but  the  want  of  breath ;  excepting  this  he  was 
well. 

I  did  not  see  the  patient  afterward  for  eleven  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  be  called  to  see  me  with  another  patient.  After  his  former  call  upon 
me  be  gave  up  peddling  and  became  a  farm-laborer.  He  now  appeared  and 
feported  himself  to  be  perfectly  well.  The  respiratory  murmur  was  every- 
vhere  heard  over  the  left  side,  but  was  slightly  weaker  than  on  the  right 
ride.  The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  was  in  its  normal  situation.  The  left  side 
ktendly  and  posteriorly  presented  to  the  eye  slight  contraction. 

This  was  a  case  of  simple  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis.  A  pinhole 
perforation  at  a  weak  point  or  the  rupture  of  an  emphysematous  bleb  prob- 
ably took  place  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  exertion  of  carrying  his 
pack.  He  had  nearly  recovered  when,  on  resuming  his  occupation,  the  per- 
foration was  reopened  and  the  pneumothorax  reproduced.  Recovery  again 
took  place,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  appeared  to  be  permanent. 

A  sufficient  number  of  cases  of  pneumothorax  without  pleuritis  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  clinical  history  and  prognosis  are  not  yet  available.  The 
bfreqaency  of  the  affection  is  such  that  the  collection  of  a  considerable 
Dsmber  of  cases  for  analysis  cannot  soon  be  expected.  The  case  just  given, 
and  the  case  reported  by  Qairdner,  go  to  show  that  a  favorable  prognosis 
may  be  entertained.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pneumo-pyothorax  or 
pnenmaKhydrothorax,  excluding  those  denoting  the  presence  of  liquid.  The 
affection  is  to  be  differentiated  from  diaphragmatic  hernia. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  no  speod  course  of  medication  is 
called  for.  The  compression  of  lung  probably  favors  the  healing  up  of  the 
perforation,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  puncture  the  chest  in  order 
to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  Active  exercise  or  muscular  efforts,  as  in  strain- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  affection,  but 
for  some  lime  after  recovery,  lest  the  orifice  may  be  reopened,  as  in  the  case 
jnst  detailed.  Soothing  embrocations  to  the  chest  will  be  useful  as  palli- 
atives, but  nothing  can  be  gained  by  active  counter-irritation.  A  nutritious 
diet  may  be  allowed.  Cathartics,  diuretics,  and  rube&cienta  are  not  indi- 
cated. 

Circumscribed  Pleuritis. 

The  frequency  with  which  pleuritic  adhesions  over  a  limited  area  are  found 
after  death  is  proof  that  circumscribed  pleuritis  often  occurs.  Bat  the  inflam- 
mation which  results  in  these  adhesions  is  often  subacute,  and  generally  occurs 
vithout  giving  rise  to  much  pain  or  other  disturbance.  As  already  stated, 
circumscribed  pleuritis  is  secondary  to  some  pulmonary  affection,  especially 
phthisis  and  pneumonitis.  It  differs  from  a  primary  general  pleuritis  in  not 
^ring  rise  to  pleuritic  effusion.  Fibrinous  exudation  is  sometimes  small, 
and  perhaps  may  be  altogether  absent,  the  adhesions  taking  place  purely 
bj  a  hyperplasia  or  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue.    Limited  to  the 
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pleura  iuTestii^  the  diaphragm  (diaphragmatic  or  phreoic  pleuritig),  inflam- 
mation is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  are  distinctive— namely, 
hieooagh  attended  vith  pain,  and  pain  referable  to  the  diaphragm  in  the  acts 
of  coughing.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  these  symptoms  be  auffident 
to  mark  the  situation  of  inflammation  or  to  distingtush  infiammation  from 
pleurodynia.  If  from  the  symptoms  circumscribed  plenritis  be  suspected, 
the  treatment  indicated  embraces  moderate  counter-irritation,  soothing  appli- 
cations to  the  chest,  and  anodyne  remedies.  The  successive  attacks  of  cir- 
cumscribed pleuritis  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  phthisis,  and  which 
lead  to  firm  adhesions,  are  seldom  accompanied  by  miicb  pain  and  only  call 
for  palliative  measures. 

Circumscribed  collections  of  sero-fibrinons  or  purulent  liquid  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  preceded  by  general  pleuritis,  which  has  led  to  the  adhesions 
Burrounding  the  space  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained.  These  collectioos 
may  be  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  lung  and  dia- 
phragm or  between  the  lobes.  The  previous  history  and  the  appearances  of 
the  eneat  will  generally  show  the  prior  existence  of  general  pleuritis.  The 
diagnosis  of  circumscribed  coUectiona  of  liquid  is  not  always  easy.  For  the 
physical  signs  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  more  fully  of 
thoracic  diseases.  The  treatment  embraces  the  measures  for  promoting 
absorption,  and  if  the  liquid  be  purulent,  this  fact  having  been  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  exploring  trocar,  it  is  advisable  to  effect  its  removal  by  a  free 
opening  after  a  trial  of  repeated  aspirations.  The  latter  have  been  snccessfol 
in  some  cases  under  my  observation. 

Hydrothorax. 

Hydrothoraz,  using  the  term  correctly,  is  not  a  variety  of  pleuritis,  but  it 
is  noticed  in  this  connection  because,  as  fkr  as  certain  symptoms  and  physical 
ngns  are  concerned,  it  has  points  in  common  with  pleuritis  accompanied  by 
liquid  effusion.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  it  denotes  a  dropsical  affec- 
tion. The  effused  liqaid  is  semm  devoid  of  fibrin.  The  effusion  is  not  a 
result  of  inflammation  or  any  other  affection  of  the  pleural  membrane,  bat 
proceeds  from  those  conditions  relating  to  the  blood  and  circulation  on  which 
dropsical  effusion  in  other  situations  depends.  It  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs 
alone,  but  is  an  element  of  general  dropsy ;  that  is,  dropsical  effusion  exists 
at  the  same  time  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue,  the  latter  constituting  either  cedema  or  anasarca.  As  a  rule,  in  cases 
of  general  dropsy  the  hydrothorax  is  subsequent  to  the  anasarca  and  to 
hydroperitoneum. 

The  signs  which  denote  the  presence  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are 
applicable  alike  to  inflammatory  and  dropsical  effusion.  The  proof  afforded 
by  the  change  of  level  of  the  liquid,  corresponding  with  changes  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  is  more  constantly  available  in  hydrothorax,  because  fibrin 
is  not  present  to  agglutinate  the  pleural  surfaces  and  lead  to  permanent  adhe- 
sions. But  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  affecuon  is  the  existence  of  effusion 
in  both  pleural  cavities.  Hydrothoraz  is  bilateral,  provided  the  pleural  cavity 
on  one  side  be  not  abolished  by  universal  adhesions  due  to  a  previous  attacx 
of  pleuritis,  whereas  pleuritis  when  it  is  primary  is  unilateral.  The  amount 
of  dropsical  effusion,  however,  in  both  sides  is  generally  not  uniform.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  pleural  cavity  on  one  side  a  quantity  of  liquid 
considerably  latter  than  is  contained  in  the  cavity  on  the  other  side.  It  may 
then  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  if  the  physical  signs  show  the  presence  of 
liquid  in  both  sides  and  general  dropsy  coexist,  the  affection  is  hydrothorax. 
A  friction  murmur  is  of  course  not  developed  in  this  affeoUon. 
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Symptoms  denoting  inflammation — namely,  pain,  cough,  and  febrile  move- 
ment—do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  hydrothorax.  The  respirations 
are  increased  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  suffers  from  deficiency  of  breath  or 
dyspnoea  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dropsical  effusion.  Existing  in  both 
eides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  will  be  the  same  as 
if  all  the  liquid  were  in  one  pleural  caTity,'and  twice  as  much  as  if  the  effu- 
sion in  one  side  were  unaccompanied  by  an  equal  effusion  in  the  other  side. 
If  there  be  considerable  effusion  dyspncea  will  be  marked,  amounting  per- 
luips  to  orUiopnoea,  and  death  by  apncea  may  be  due  to  the  amount  of  effu- 
sion. Cardiac  lesions  producing  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  especially 
favor  the  occurrence  of  hydrothorax  after  these  lesions  have  led  to  dilatation 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  measures  of  treatment  in  hydrothorax  are  t&ose  indicated  in  general 
dropfly,  and  these  need  not  be  conudered  in  this  connection.  Aspiration 
flboQid  be  resorted  to  as  a  pallialiTe  measure  if  the  amount  of  effusion  be 
raffidently  large  to  occasion  much  suffering,  although  not  sufficient  to  endan- 
ger life.  If  there  be  any  danger  from  apncea,  aspiration  is  to  be  employed 
without  delay.  It  is  an  unobjectionable  measure.  I  have  resorted  to  it 
frequently.  As  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  compressed 
loBg  in  casM  of  hydrothorax,  alt  the  effused  liquid  may  be  at  once  removed 
without  the  distress  which  is  liable  to  accompany  aspiration  in  cases  of  pleu- 
risy- 
It  should  be  added  that,  in  some  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  mitral 
obstraction,  hydrothorax  is  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  drop- 
flietl  effusion  in  other  situaUons.  I  have  repeatedly  observed  prompt,  com- 
plete, and  permanent  relief  procured  by  the  bydragogue  operation  of 
elaterium  in  these  cases,  but,  as  a  more  prompt  and  less  debilitating 
mouure,  aspiration  is  to  be  preferred. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PNEUMONITIS. 

8eatof  the  Inflammation.— Varieties:  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonitis:  Anatomical  Cbatacten; 
Iavb  of  the  Disease;  Clioical  History;  Oansation;  Diagnosis;  Pathological  Charac- 
ter; Pngnoeis. 

HAVTNG^  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters  inflammation  affecting  the 
serous  membrane  investing  the  lungs,  inflammation  seated  in  the  pulmo- 
nary substance  or  parenchyma  is  next  to  be  considered.  The  tatter  is  called 
pneumonitis  or  pneumonia.  Pneumonia  is  the  name  commonlv  used,  but 
pneumonitis  is  the  more  appropriate  term,  being  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  distinguishing  inflammatory  affections  by  the  suffix  itist.  The  latter  term 
will  be  adopted  in  the  headings,  but  elsewhere  the  two  names  will  be  used 
indifferently.  The  question  at  once  arises,  What  constitutes  the  parenchyma 
w  substance  of  the  lungs?  These  terms  relate  to  the  pulmonary  lobules, 
which  are  composed  of  air-cells,  infundibula,  alveolar  passages,  and  bron- 
ehtoks.  A  bronchns  after  it  enters  a  lobule  is  called  a  lobular  bronchus  or 
Ismehiole;  it  divides  dichotomously  once  or  twice,  and  terminates  in  the 
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alveolar  passages,  into  which  open  the  air-cells,  air-Tesicles,  or  alveoli.  The 
alveolar  passages  also  divide  a  few  times,  and  end  io  funnel-shaped  spaces 
called  iafundibula,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  thickly-placed  air- 
vesicles.  The  lohular  bronchi  are  devoid  of  cartilage-plates  and  of  mueotiB 
glands,  and  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  low  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelial  cells. 
The  walls  of  the  air-cells  and  alveolar  passages  are  composed  of  a  homoge- 
neous basement-substance  containing  a  few  oval  nuclei  of  connective-tissue 
cells  and  a  rich  network  of  elastic  fibres  and  of  pulmonary  capillaries.  They 
are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  polygoual  cells,  some  of  which  are  Bmatl, 
nucleated,  and  granular,  others  larger,  non-nucleated,  and  homogeneous  in 
appearance.  It  is  only  the  nucleated,  grannlar.  epithelial  cells  which  take 
any  active  part  in  iuflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  acute  pnenmoniUs 
the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles.  The  differences 
in  structure  between  the  membrane  composing  the  wall  of  these  parts  and 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  together  with  a  difference  of  function  and 
of  blood-supply,  will  serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  inflammation  in 
pneumonitis  may  be  limited  to  the  pulmonary  substance,  and  also  the  fact 
that  in  bronchitis  the  inflammation  rarely  extends  to  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma. This  is  in  accordance  with  a  pathological  law  —  namely,  that 
inflammation  of  a  structure  does  not,  as  a  rule,  ext«nd  to  another  structure, 
however  proximate,  which  has  important  anatomical  differences  or  which 
differs  as  regards  its  functions.  Some  striking  examples  of  conservatism  in 
disease  will  he  found  to  hinge  upon  this  pathological  law.  The  fact  also 
that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-cells  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mucous 
membrane  will  account  for  important  differences  pertaining  to  the  inflam- 
matory products  of  pnenmonitis  when  compared  with  bronchitis  and  other 
mucous  inflammations.  The  relation  of  the  air-cells  to  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  also  involved  in  the  patholo^cal  phenomena  of 
inflammation  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

The  different  forms  of  pneumonitis  may  be  classified  as  ffbrinous  or  lobar, 
catarrhal  or  lobular,  purulent,  fibrous,  and  caseous  or  tubercular.  Caseous 
pneumonitis  and  fibrous  pneumonitis  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
phthisis. 

Acute  Lobar  Pneumonitis— Pneumonic  Fever. 

Acute  lobar  pneumonitis  is  the  disease  called  by  German  writers  erovpoifi 
pneumonia.  By  others,  especially  French  writers,  it  is  sometimes  called 
JUmmnu  pneitmom'tit.  According  to  the  view  which  will  be  presented  in 
treating  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease,  each  of  these  names  is 
incorrect,  and  they  all  imply  that  the  disease  is  a  purely  local  inflammation, 
whereas  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  an  essential  fever.  A 
more  appropriate  name,  therefore,  is  pneumonic  fever.  The  name  acute  lobar 
pneumonitis  is  here  retained  in  conformity  with  usage  and  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  for  reference. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  first  appreciable  change  resulting  from 
acute  inflammation  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  situations — namely,  active 
congestion  accompanied  by  transudation  of  serum.  This  is  known  as  the 
first  stage  or  stage  of  congestion  or  engorgement  (eitgouement).  The 
inflamed  portion  of  the  lung  is  beaver  than  in  its  healthy  state ;  on  section 
the  cut  surfaces  present  a  dark-red  appearance,  and  a  bloody,  frothy  liquid 
flows  in  abundance.  The  affected  portion  of  the  lung  presents  the  same 
appearance  as  in  cedema  with  marked  congestion.  The  microscopical  exami- 
nation shows  the  pulmonary  capillaries  widely  distended  with  blood,  uid  the 
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iir-«elU  filled  with  a  serous  fluid  containing  red  Mood-oorpuBcles  in  abundance, 
«few  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  larger  granular  cells  vhicb  are  the  epithe- 
lial cells  washed  off  by  the  watery  transudation  from  the  blood.  In  this 
stage  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  does  not  sink  in  water. 

In  the  second  stage,  usually  called  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  the  air- 
cells  md  bronchioles  become  filled  with  a  solid  exudation  and  cease  to  con- 
tain air.  The  solidified  lung  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  non-crepitant,  and 
presents  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  liver,  whence  the  name  hepat- 
iiation.  Upon  its  cut  or  torn  surface  it  presents  a  very  characteristic  granular 
tppearanee,  due  to  the  projection  of  the  little  solid  masses  which  distend  the 
ur-«ell8  and  bronchioles.  In  a  Inng  prcTiously  affected  with  emphysema  these 
gnnoles  are  Tery  large  and  distinct.  When  ekamined  soon  after  death  the 
etit  nufaw  is  dry ;  later,  a  viscid,  turbid,  reddbh  fluid  may  be  made  to  escape. 
The  sabstance  of  the  lung  breftks  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  more 
nadily  than  in  ita  healthy  state ;  that  is,  it  is  more  friable.  Its  volume  is 
about  eqnal  to  that  of  the  lung  in  a  state  of  full  inspiration,  and  it  does  not 
collapse  when  the  chest  is  opened.  Its  weight  is  much  increased  ;  a  single 
lobe  solidified  by  inflammatory  exudation  increases  in  weight  from  one  to  two 
ponDds,aDd  an  entire  lung  solidified  may  acquire  an  additional  weight  of  four 
poDods.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  air,  portions  of  the  solidified  lung  sink 
when  thrown  into  water.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  substance 
filling  the  air-cells  and  small  bronchi  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a  network 
of  fibrillated  fibrin  containing  in  its  meshes  a  large  number  of  pus-cells  or 
white  blood-corpuscles  and  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  A  few  desquamated  and 
pn>lifarating  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli  and  a  variable  amount  of  amorph- 
008  granular  matter  are  also  present.  The  reddish  color  of  the  lung  in  this 
stage  is  due  to  congestion  and  to  the  large  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
present  in  the  exudation.  Some  of  the  air-cells  often  appear  to  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  fibrin  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  conveying  the  impression 
of  an  extravasation  blood.  Probably  most  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
escape  by  diapedesis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pus-cells  are  emi- 
gnted  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  lung-texture  is  not  essentially  altered  by 
the  inflammatory  process.  It  contains,  especially  in  the  interlobular  connec- 
tive tissue,  some  emigrant  cells. 

When  the  brownish-red  color  of  the  solidified  lung  gives  place  to  a  gray 
color,  the  lung  is  said  to  be  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization.  The  granular 
appearance  is  then  less  distinct  and  the  surface  is  moist.  The  red  blood-cor- 
pDseles  are  fewer  in  number,  but  the  pus-cells  are  more  abundant  and  contain 
molecules  of  fat.  The  lung  may  present  the  appearance  of  gray  hepatiza- 
lioo  afler  death  within  a  few  days  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  or  the  aspect 
Bay  be  that  of  red  hepatization  after  the  disease  has  lasted  two  week;:  or 
more.  Most  frequently  the  lung  is  found  in  the  condition  of  mottled  hepat- 
iiation ;  that  is,  of  mixed  gray  and  red.  It  is  usually  considered  that  gray 
hepatization  is  a  later  stage  of  red  hepatization,  the  inflammatory  products 
being  in  process  of  absorption.  Absorption  may  take  place  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  statement  by  Kindfleisch  and  others  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
exudation  is  expectorated  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  matter  expectorated, 
in  general,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  exudation,  and  there  are 
eases  in  which  the  exudation  di-^appears  without  any  expectoration. 

In  the  third  stage,  or  stage  of  absorption,'  the  red  bIood-corpuscle»  lose 
their  coloring  matter,  the  pus-cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  the  fibrin 

*  Anatmnically,  it  is  cnetomary  to  reckon  four  stajSfes  of  pnenmonitia — viz.  encoi^ 
Mat,  red  hepatization,  ftray  hepatisation,  and  resolution.  As  red  hepatization  and  ^ray 
heintizstion  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other  clinically,  they  are  here  combined 
into  one  stagey  that  of  oonaolidaiion. 
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becomes  granular,  and  an  cfiusion  of  serum  takes  place,  so  that  a  kind  of 
granulo-fatty  emulsion  is  formed  suitable  for  absorption  by  the  lymphatics 
and  blood-vessets.  In  favorable  cases  afier  the  removal  of  the  exudation 
the  air-cells  are  found  to  have  sustained  no  damage.  The  pulmonary  stmo- 
ture  remains  intact  while  the  exudation  remains,  and  its  functional  capacity 
is  fully  restored  after  the  exudation  disappears. 

When  after  death  the  color  of  the  inflamed  tang  is  yellow  or  grayish-yel- 
low, the  granular  appearance  absent,  the  tissue  soft  and  exuding  a  creamy 
fluid,  the  lung  is  said  to  be  in  the  condition  of  purulent  infiltratipn.  The 
ezadataott  which  fills  the  air-cells  consists  almost  wholly  of  pus,  and  pus-cells 
are  present  abundantly  in  the  interlobular  tissue,  but  the  lung-tissue  is  not 
broken  down.  This  condition  of  purulent  infiltration  is  thought  to  favor  the 
formation  of  pulmonary  abscesses  in  which  collections  of  pus  take  place  in 
cavities  resulting  from  breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue.  Gangrene  of  the 
affected  portion  of  lungs  sometimes  occurs,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  occur- 
rence of  abscess,  is  extremely  rare.  Lobar  pneumonitis  never  terminates 
directly  in  caseous  degeneration,  as  has  been  claimed  by  some  writers.  When 
phthisis  intervenes  upon  lobar  pneumonitis  an  infection  with  the  tuberculoid 
virus  must  have  occurred. 

It  is  probable  that  in  rare  instances  lobar  pneumonitis  terminates  in  inter- 
stitial pneumonitis  characterized  by  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
walls  of  the  air-cells.  Little  nodules  of  connective  tissue  may  grow  fh>m 
the  alveolar  walls  into  the  interior  of  the  air-eells,  which  are  Uiereby  more 
or  leas  completely  occluded.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  cases  of  interstitial  pneumonitis  apparently  following  lobar 
pneumonitis  are  not  from  the  beginning  a  peculiar  form  of  pneumonia  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  ordinary  lobar  variety.  The  symptoms,  however, 
at  the  onset  of  the  disease  may  not  be  distinguishable  from  those  of  lobar 
pneumonia. 

Pleuritis  with  fibrinous  exudation  is  developed  in  the  portion  of  the  pleura 
covering  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes  of  the  lung.  This  concurrent  pleuritis  ia 
never  absent  except  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  pneumonitis  has  not 
extended  to  the  surface  of  the  lung.  The  pleuritis  is  circumscribed  and 
dry  i  much  liquid  effusion  occurs  only  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  To  these 
exceptional  oases  with  liquid  effusion  may  be  applied  the  term  fieuro-mru- 
fflonia,  although  in  a  strict  sense  nearly  every  ease  of  pneumonia  is  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

More  or  less  bronchitis,  affecting  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  affected 
lobe  or  lobes,  usually  exists  with  pneumonitis.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
pneumonitis  passes  through  its  whole  course  without  affording  any  evidence 
of  this  circumscribed  bronchitis.  Bronchitis  affecting  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
both  lungs  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  present  with  pneumonitis.  When  these 
two  affections  are  combined  it  is  accidental ;  bronchitis,  as  the  primary  affec- 
tion, does  nut  tend  to  the  development  of  pneumonitis,  and  the  latter  has  no 
tendency  to  give  rise  to  bronchitis  save  within  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  the  affected  bronchi 
and  air-cells  in  lobar  pneumonitis,  at  present  the  most  important  are  the  ellip- 
tical organisms  which  are  described  by  Friedliinder  as  micrococci,  but  which  are 
classified  by  some  authorities  preferably  as  bacilli.  These  oval  bacteria  occur 
frequently  in  pairs  and  sometimes  in  chains.  Their  special  morphological  cha- 
racteristic is  the  presence  of  a  gelatinous  capsule  which  can  be  stained  by  cer- 
tain aniline  dyes.  This  capsule,  however,  may  exist  around  other  forms  of  bac- 
teria. Friedmnder's  capsule  cocci  are  found  in  the  exudation  especially  during 
the  stage  of  red  and  of  mottled  hepatization,  and  less  abundantly  in  gray  hepat- 
ization.   The  pure  cultures  of  the  cocci  in  nutrient  gelatin  are  compared  io 
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their  form  to  a  nail,  the  head  of  the  nail  being  represented  by  the  knob-like 
growth  of  the  organisnts  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatin,  and  'the  rest  of  the 
n&il  b;  the  growth  in  the  line  produced  when  the  gelatin  is  stabbed  b^Atfae 
vire  used  in  planting  the  organisms.  These  bacteria  have  been  found  not 
only  in  the  lungs  after  death,  but  also  in  the  sputum  during  life,  and  in  san- 
guinolent  fluid  withdrawn  by  a  hypodermic  syringe  from  the  hepatized  lung 
during  life.  Injections  of  the  pure  cultures  into  the  lungs  of  mice  causes 
lobnlar  pnetunonia,  pleurisy,  and  invasion  of  the  blood  by  the  organisms. 
pDeamonia  has  been  produced  by  the  injection  of  the  oi^nisms  into  the 
lugs  of  doga  and  of  Guinea  pigs,  but  the  effects  are  inconstant.  Babbits 
seen  to  be  reiractory  to  the  inoculation  of  the  oi^nisms. 

The  evidence  that  the  capsule  cocci  of  Friedl&nder  are  the  infections  agents 
m  lobar  pneumonia  cannot  be  conndered  concluaive.  Among  the  objections 
to  accepting  them  as  the  cause  of  pneumonia  may  be  mentioned  their  incon- 
stancy, the  presence  of  other  bacteria  in  pneumonia,  and  the  possibility  of 
producing  similar  results  in  animals  by  the  inocutation  of  different  kinds  of 
bacteria.  Bacteria  morphologically  identical  with  the  so-called  cocci  of  pneu- 
monia have  been  found  in  the  sputum  in  the  absence  of  pneumonia.  Further 
observations  and  experiments  are  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  pneumonic  cocci.'  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  if  acute 
lobar  pneumonia  be  correctly  regarded  as  an  infectious  disease,  its  pathological 
connection  with  a  specific  micro-organism  is  a  rational  inference.  The  qae»> 
tion,  then,  is  whether  the  bacteria  described  by  Friedlilnder  have  a  special 
jathological  connection  with  this  disease,  or  whether  a  special  parasitic  organ- 
ian  U  yet  to  be  discovered. 

To  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  anatmnical  characters  may  be  added  certain 
liwsof  the  disease,  which  are  best  presented  in  this  connection.  One  of  these 
relEtes  to  the  situation  of  the  pnlmonary  affection.  Pneumonitis  attacks,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  lower  lobe,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
oftmer  than  of  the  left  lung.  Exceptionally,  it  sometimes  attacks  primarily 
nn  upper  lobe,  and  in  these  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  is  more  severe ',  but 
to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.  The  disease  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks 
tvo  lobes  simultaneously,  but  it  invades  not  infrequently  in  succession  a  sec- 
ond and  even  a  third  lobe.  The  inflammation  does  not  extend  from  one  lobe 
to  another,  but  whenever  a  new  lobe  is  affected  it  is  the  seat  of  a  new  inva- 
■ion.  The  lobes  of  one  lung  may  be  successively  invaded  or  a  single  lobe  on 
both  sides ;  or,  an  entire  lung  being  flrst  affected,  a  lobe  of  the  other  lung 
Bay  be  attacked.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  pneumonitis  is  said  to  be 
doable.  The  name  "crossed  pneumonia"  has  been  applied  to  the  disease 
when  the  lover  lobe  of  one  lung  and  the  upper  lobe  of  t^e  opposite  lung  are 
sffeeted. 

The  inflammation  extends  at  least  over  an  entire  lobe,  as  the  name  lobar 
inwuBonitis  implies,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  role.  I  have  known  some  instances  in  which  the  physical  signs  clearly 
showed  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  extending  over  a  limited  area,  with- 
ont  any  evidence  of  the  circumscribed  pneumonitis  being  a  complication  of 
iny  other  pulmonary  disease.  In  a  lobe  invaded  secondarily — that  is,  one 
lobe  being  already  affected — the  inflammation  is  sometimes  found  after  death 

'  It  18  claimed  hy  Stembera  and  hy  Frankel  that  the  micrococci  which  are  sometimes 
fomd  in  tlie  sputum  of  faealthj^  personB,  and  which  when  inoculated  into  rabbits  cause 
a  Kvpre  and  fatal  form  of  septicemia  (Sternberg's  sputum  septictemia),  are  the  probable 

rific  cause  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  These  sputum  micrococci  have  been  found  in 
ioDg  in  lobar  pnenmonia,  and  are  more  common  in  pneumonic  sputum  than  Fried- 
loder's  badllL  No  poaitive  proof  of  the  correctness  m  thtase  views  has  been  brought 
faraard. 
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to  bare  extended  over  a  portion  only  of  the  lobe.  This  fact  I  have  repeat* 
ediy  noted,  but  perhaps  had  the  life  of  the  patients  been  prolonged  the  vhole 
of  iiie  lobe  would  have  been  aifected. 

The  whole  of  the  lobe  first  invaded  is  not  at  once  afiected.  The  inflamma- 
tion begins  at  a  certain  point  or  at  several  distinct  points,  and  extends  from 
lobule  to  lobule  until  the  entire  lobe  is  involved.  The  point  or  points  of 
departure  may  be  at  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe,  and  at 
either  the  superficies  or  centre  of  the  lobe.  The  diffusion  of  the  inflamma' 
tion  over  the  lobe  takes  place  with  more  or  less  rapidity ;  sometimes  a  few 
hours  suffice,  but  in  some  cases  it  occupies  several  days.  The  progress  of 
the  solidification  from  the  ezadatioo  may  be  determined  very  acourately  from 
day  to  day  or  from  hour  to  hour  by  means  of  physical  signs. 

The  inflammation  very  rarely  ends  with  the  oocurrence  of  engorgement 
only,  without  exudation.  Solidification  almost  always  occui^,  and,  when  the 
inSammation  is  not  secondary  to  another  pulmonary  disease,  nsnallj  extends 
over  the  lobe  or  lobes  invaded. 

With  respect  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  affection,  the  following  are 
the  results  of  an  analysis  of  121  cases:'  In  29  cases  it  was  limited  to  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  right,  and  in  25  cases  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lefi  lung.  It 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  rt)/ht  lung  in  27,  and  over  the  whole  of  the 
le/i  lung  in  9  cases.  It  was  limited  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  riffht  lung  in  8, 
and  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the  le/t  lung  in  3  cases.  It  was  seated  in  the  lower 
lobe  of  both  lungs  in  8  cases. 

Clinical  Histobt. — The  division  of  acute  pneumonitis  into  stages  is  based 
upon  difference  as  regards  the  anatomical  characters  at  different  periods  of  the 
disease.  The  Hr^  stage  embraces  the  period  during  which  the  affected  lobe  is 
in  the  state  of  active  congestion  or  engorgement.  This  stage  is  called  the 
stage  of  engorgement.  The  disease  is  considered  as  passing  into  the  t&xmd 
stage  when  the  affected  lobe  or  a  greater  part  of  it  has  become  solidified  by 
the  inflammatory  exudation.  This  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  solidification 
or  hepatization.  In  the  third  stage  the  affected  lobe  is  in  one  of  two  condi- 
tions. If  the  disease  pursae  a  favorable  course,  the  third  stage  begins  when 
it  is  evident  that  absorption  of  the  exuded  matter  is  going  on,  and  convales- 
cence takes  place  during  this  period.  This  may  be  called  the  stage  of  resolu- 
tion. If  the  disease  pursue  an  unfavorable  course  the  third  stage  is  one  of 
purulent  infiltration.    If  this  stage  occur  the  disease  generally  ends  fatally. 

The  duration  of  each  of  these  stages  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The 
stage  of  engorgement  may  last  for  only  a  few  hours.  I  hare  known  an  entire 
lobe  to  be  solidified  by  two  pounds  of  exudation  matter,  as  determined  after 
death,  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Not  infrequently  this  stage  does  not  extend 
beyond  twenty-four  hours.  But  sometimes  the  solidification  occupies  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  and  in  some  oases  even  a  longer  ^riod.  In  the  majors 
ity  of  cases  this  stage  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  duration. 
The  stage  of  solidification  may  also  be  of  short  duration.  I  have  known 
resolution  to  begin  and  to  make  considerable  progress  in  twenty  hours.  But 
this  may  not  be  evident  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  even  for  a  con- 
siderably longer  period.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  duration  of  this  stage 
is  from  two  to  four  days.  The  stage  of  resolution  is  still  more  variable. 
There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness with  which  the  solidifying  deposit  is  removed.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  the  resolution  is  completed  in  less  than  three  or  four  days,  and  generally 
eight  or  ten  days  are  required.    In  some  cases  two  or  three  weeks  elapse 

*  "  Clinical  Beport  on  Pneumonia,  based  nn  an  Anal  yris  of  133  CaseSi"  by  the  author. 
Vide  Aauriean  Joumai     the  Medieai  Heienees,  January,  1801. 
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beAiK  the  auMwlls  are  restored  to  their  norniBl  oondilion,  and  occasioDally 
the  resolring  process  is  even  much  more  protracted.  If  the  disease  pass  into 
tbe  purnteot  stage,  death  usually  takes  place  vithin  a  few  days ;  but  if  the 
disease  end  in  recovery,  many  days  and  perhaps  weeks  elapse  before  the 
normal  condition  is  restored. 

Id  tbe  great  majority  of  cases  acute  pDeumouitis  begins  with  a  well-pro- 
DonDced  chill,  frequently  accompanied  by  rigors.  The  thermometer  in  the 
ixilla  shows  an  increase  of  temperature,  although  coldness  exists  as  a  sub- 
jective symptom.  The  invasion  is  usually  abrupt,  with  few  or  no  premo- 
nitions. The  attack  is  liable  to  occur  during  the  night.  Coincident  with  or 
speedily  following  the  chill  is  the  occurrence  of  pain.  Sometimes,  however, 
pun  is  not  felt  until  several  hours  after  the  chill.  The  pain  is  frequently 
serere.  It  is  acute,  lancinating,  and  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  pain 
b  scate  pleuritis.  It  proceeds  from  the  pleuritis  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  pneumonitis.  As  a  rule,  the  intensity  of  tbe  pain  is  in  proportion 
to  tbe  amount  of  coexisting  pleuritis ;  but  it  is  true  alike  of  pleuritis  thus 
derebped  as  a  complication  and  when  it  occurs  primarily  that  it  is  some- 
times attended  with  little  or  no  pain.  Cases  of  pneumonitis  differ  consider- 
ablj  as  regards  this  symptom,  and  it  may  be  quite  prominent  or  present  in  a 
moderate  degree  or  altogether  wanting.  The  pain  is  usually  referred  to  a 
cinumacribed  space  at  or  near  the  nipple  of  the  affected  side.  This  limitation 
of  tbe  pain  is  a  point  distinctive  of  pneumonitis  as  compared  with  pleuritis. 

Cough  is  usually  present  at  or  soon  after  the  invasion.  It  is  more  or  less 
prominent.  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  It  is  painful  in  proportion  as  pain  is 
I  prominent  symptom  irrespective  of  the  cough.  The  cough  is  frequently 
icoompanied  by  expectoration.  The  matter  at  first  expectorated  is  scanty, 
tnnsparent,  and  viscid,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  soon  assumes 
ehaneters  which  are  highly  distinctive  of  the  disease.  It  becomes  semi- 
transparent,  mdhenve,  and  has  a  reddish  tint  like  that  of  iron  rust ;  hence  it 
is  eommonly  known  as  the  rnstr  expectoration.  This  appearance  is  due  to 
a  RQall  quantity  of  blood  which  has  become  intimately  mixed  with  the  mat- 
ter in  its  passage  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  The  adhe- 
aireness  is  such  that  when  a  considerable  quantity  has  accumulated  it  adheres 
sn  elosely  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  to  remain  when  the  vessel  is  inverted. 
The  rusty  expectoration  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present.  The  matter  is  in 
Kme  cases  semi-transparent  and  adhesive  without  the  reddish  tint.  It  may 
bare  a  yellowish  tint,  as  if  mixed  with  a  little  bile,  which,  however,  is  not 
^e  fact.  It  sometimes  contains  blood  in  abundance,  and  when  the  blood  is 
of  a  dark  color  it  is  what  is  called  the  prune-juice  expectoration.  The  cha- 
raeteristic  oval  bacteria  surrounded  by  a  capsule  may  be  found  in  the  sputum, 
as  has  already  been  described,  but  they  are  not  invariably  present.  It  is  to 
he  borne  in  mind  that  expectoration  in  some  cases  of  pueumonitis  is  entirely 
wanting. 

Pyrexia  eusts  at  the  outset,  together  with  pain  in  the  head^  loss  of  appe- 
tite, thirst,  prostration,  heat  of  skin,  etc.  The  pulse  varies  much  in  frequency 
in  different  cases,  ranging  from  80  to  120,  and  is  more  or  less  full  and  bard. 
Tbe  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indicates  more  or  less  increase  of  heat,  the 
increase  in  mild  cases  not  exceeding  104**  F.  An  increase  above  this  point 
always  denotes  severity  of  the  disease.  A  sudden  increase  of  temperature 
p<Hnt8  to  the  invasion  of  a  new  lobe  or  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  Cases 
Hklki  greatly  as  regards  general  or  constitutional  disturbance,  the  system  being 
■Qeh  more  tolerant  of  the  disease  in  some  persona  than  in  others. 

The  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency.  This  may  depend  on  the 
jdearitic  pain  if  it  be  marked,  and  also  on  the  interruption  of  the  function  of 
MMnatoria  in  the  portion  of  lung  affected. 
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These  are  the  important  symptoms  belongiog  to  the  cKoioal  history  of 
the  beginning  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  During  the  sti^ 
of  solidification  the  symptoms  ohange.  Pain,  if  it  have  existed,  diminidiei 
or  ceases.  Cough  and  expectoration  continue,  but  the  congh  is  less  hard  and 
painful  and  the  expectoration  is  efiected  with  more  facility.  The  matter  j 
expectorated  loses  its  rusty  appearance,  and  becomes  opaque,  less  adhesire, 
and  more  abundant.  It  is  now  the  expectoration  of  resolving  bronchitis.  It 
is  furnished  chiefly  by  the  bronchial  tubes  within  the  affected  portion  of  Inng, 
and  is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  iiivoWed 
in  the  inflammation.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa  fibrinooB  i 
casts  of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  may  be  found.  The  pyrexia  continues, 
but  with  diminished  intensity.  The  pulse  in  this  stage  may  be  small  and 
deficient  in  strength,  especially  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  owing  to 
the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  which  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  blood  received  from  the  lungs  by  the  left  auficle,  and  owing  also  to  the 
amount  of  material  withdrawn  from  the  blood  and  deposited  in  the  air^ells. 
The  respirations  are  increased  in  fVeqneney  oat  of  proportion  to  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  in  consequence  of  the  solidified  portion  of 
lung  taking  no  part  in  the  respiratory  function. 

These  are  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms,  assuming  a  single  lobe  only 
to  be  affected  and  that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  favorable.  The  invasion 
of  another  lobe  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  chill.  The  pyrexia  persists  or  is 
increased,  and  the  respirations  become  more  frequent,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  labored  breathing,  marked  dilatation  of  the  alfe  nasi,  and  dyspnoea.  The 
affection,  however,  of  an  entire  lung  does  not  always  give  rise  to  symptoms  i 
denoting  great  gravity  of  disease.  The  pyrexia  is  not  always  intense,  and 
may  be  slight;  the  respirations  may  be  but  little  increased  in  frequency; 
cough  and  expectoration  may  be  not  only  not  prominent,  but  wanting,  and  the 
system  may  be  but  little  disturbed. 

The  symptoms  daring  the  stage  of  resolution  denote  progressire  improve- 
ment. The  pyrexia  diminishes  and  ceases.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
become  less  and  less,  the  respirations  resume  their  normal  freqaency,  the 
appetite  returns,  the  strength  is  increased,  and,  in  short,  convalescence  is 
declared.  In  some  cases  the  fever  ceases  abruptly,  a  copious  perepiration 
preceding  the  defervescence.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  the  disease  in  these 
cases  ends  with  a  crisis.  In  most  cases  the  defervescence  is  gradual  (lysis),  and 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  event  which  may  properly  be  called  oritJcal. 
If,  however,  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  symptoms 
denote  an  unfavorable  course.  The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble.  The  expectoration  is  abundant  and  purulent.  The  respirations 
are  frequent.  The  strength  of  the  patient  fails,  and  death  takes  place  by 
asthenia,  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  ur-tnbea  frequently 
contributing  to  the  fatal  termination. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pneumonitis 
which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  symptomatology.  One 
of  these  relates  to  the  urine.  While  the  process  of  exudation  is  going  on, 
and  after  solidification  has  taken  place,  until  resolution  begins  the  dilorides 
frequently  are  greatly  diminished  or  disappear  from  the  urine.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  chlorides  from  the  urine  is  not  peculiar  to  pneumonitis.  It  is 
observed  in  other  diseases.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  diagnostic  character  of  the 
disease,  but  it  constitutes  evidence  either  that  the  exudation  is  going  on  or 
that  resolution  has  not  begun.  It  is  stated  that  the  chlorides  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  matter  expectorated  during  the  time  of  their  disappearance 
firom  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  in  general  more  or  less  diminished. 
The  urea  eliminated  exceeds  the  amount  in  health,  and,  owing  to  the  dimin- 
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idled  quantity  of  water,  tiie  nratea  are  often  deposited  in  abundance  vhen  the 
niiae  becomes  cold.  The  increase  of  urea  denotes  an  abnormal  destractive 
metabolism  of  nitrogenous  substances.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  urine  to 
eontaia  a  trace  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen.  The  presence  of  albumen 
is  probably  due  to  systemic  Tenons  congestion  or  to  an  altered  coDditioo  of 
the  blood,  as  in  other  acute  general  diseases.  Albumen  in  abundance  in  the 
oriDe  denotes  coexisting  renal  disease. 

Delirium  not  iofrequeotly  occurs  in  acute  pneumonitis.  It  may  be  mild 
and  merely  incidental  to  the  pyrexia ;  but  it  is  sometimes  a  ptominent  symp- 
lom.  It  may  be  active,  the  patient  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  resisting 
efforts  of  restraint,  and  perhaps  using  violence ;  or  it  may  be  of  the  low,  inco- 
herent, muttering  kind,  such  as  occurs  in  typhoid  fever.  Delirium  is  more 
likely  to  occur  if  the  upper  lobe  be  affected  thau  if  the  affection  be  limited 
to  the  lover  lobe.  It  is  evidence  of  gravity  of  the. disease  in  proportion  as  it 
it  prominent,  active,  and  peraisting.   It  is  likely  to  occur  ia  spirit-drinkers. 

A  dusky  redness  of  one  or  both  cheeks,  the  mar^ns  of  the  redness  being 
abniptly  defined,  is  frequently  obserred,  and,  if  the  hectic  Onsh  of  polmonai^ 
tabercQlwda  be  excluded,  is  quite  distinctive  of  acute  pneumonitis.  When 
eonfined  to  one  cheek  it  does  not  follow,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  the 
paimonary  inflammation  is  seated  on  the  same  side.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
an  herpetic  eruption  to  occur  upon  the  face,  more  especially  around  the  mouth. 

Slight  jaundice  is  an  occasional  concomitant,  due  to  duodenitis.  It  occurs 
especially  in  spirit-drinkers.  Its  occurrence  is  probably  accidental.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  associated  often  enough  to  show  any  pathological  connection 
between  pneumonitis  and  hepatic  disease.  Owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
Uood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  consequent  congestion  of  the 
^stemie  Teina,  the  liver  sometimes  becomes  more  or  less  enlarged. 

The  occurrence  of  abscess  and  gangrene  is  accompanied  by  symptomatic 
pheoomena  denoting  these  events.  l%e  collection  of  pua  in  an  abscess  leads 
to  a  sudden  and  copious  purulent  expeetoiution  if  the  life  of  the  patient  be 
nfficientlv  prolonged,  and  the  existence  of  a  cavity  may  be  determinable  by 
physical  signs.  This  is  a  grave  event,  hut  it  by  no  means  necessarily  renders 
the  disease  fatal.  It  occurred  iu  4  out  of  133  cases  which  I  recorded  and 
analysed,  and  2  of  these  4  cases  ended  in  recovery.  I  have  notes  of  a  case, 
in  addition  to  the  4  cases  just  referred  to,  in  which  a  series  of  purulent  col- 
lections were  expectorated  and  the  recovery  was  complete.  The  infrequency 
of  gangrene  ia  shown  by  its  having  occurred  in  but  1  of  133  cases.  The 
disease  proved  fatal  in  that  case.  Since  the  analysis  of  these  cases  I  have 
known  gangrene  to  occur  to  a  limited  extent  in  a  case  which  ended  in 
recorery.  Its  occurrence  is  shown  by  Uie  characteristic  fetor  attending 
expectoration,  together  with  the  appearance  of  decomposed  pulmonary  tissue 
in  the  matter  ex|iectorated. 

The  combination  of  other  affections  with  acute  pneumonitis  will  of  course 
bvolve  the  addition  of  symptoms  derived  therefl'om.  In  malarial  districts 
it  Day  be  conjoined  with  periodical  fever.  This  is  an  important  complica- 
tioo  as  regards  danger  and  therapeutical  indications.  The  existence  of  the 
pDCnmonitis  may  serve  to  interrupt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  regular 
•accession  of  periodical  paroxysms,  and  the  latter  may  tend  to  obscure  the 
phenomena  of  the  pulmonary  affection.  Pneumonitis  occurring  in  the 
intemperate  is  liable  to  lead  to  the  development  of  delirium  tremens.  The 
complication  ia  always  serious,  and  is  important  with  reference  to  treatment. 
It  occurred  in  8  of  133  cases.  Pericarditis  is  another  grave  complication. 
This  occurred  in  8  of  133  cases. 

The  supervention  of  certain  symptoms  is  expressed  by  the  term  typhoid 
jftemoiAi*^    This  term  denotes  the  existence  of  symptoms  analogous  to 
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those  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  most  prominent  is  low, 
muttering  delirium.  A  distinction  is  here  to  be  made  between  typhoid  pneu- 
monitis and  typhoid  fever  with  pneumonitis  as  a  complication.  Pneumonitii 
is  liable  to  be  developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  tbe  latter  being  the 
primary  affection  ;  but  in  the  so-called  typhoid  pneuiflonitis  the  latter  is  the 
disease,  certaia  of  the  typhoid  phenomena  being  superadded.  In  other  words, 
the  typhoid  state  may  be  developed  in  connection  with  pneumonitis  as  with 
other  affections,  but  this  typhoid  state  does  not  involve  the  essential  fever 
designated  as  typhoid.  There  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  considering  '*  alco- 
holic pneumonia  "  as  a  distinct  variety,  but  habits  of  spirit-drinking  occasion 
certain  distinctive  features — namely,  jaundice  and  the  phenomena  of  deliriam 
tremens ;  the  abUity  to  re»st  and  recover  from  the  disease  is  also  thereby 
impaired. 

The  duration  of  acute  pneumonitis,  when  uncomplicated,  varies  within 
pretty  wide  limits.  Dating  from  the  attack  to  the  time  when  the  patient 
could  be  pronounced  convtdesoent  in  30  cases,  the  shortest  was  five  and  the 
longest  twenty-three  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fraction  over  twelve 
days.  In  14  fatal  cases  the  shortest  duration  from  the  attack  to  the  time  of 
death  was  three,  and  the  longest  twenty  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a 
fraction  over  ten  days. 

A  notable  decrease  of  temperature  sometimes  precedes  the  fall  of  the  pulse 
and  improvement  in  other  symptoms ;  and  the  defervescence,  if  the  disease 
be  uncomplicated,  is  usually  rapid.  It  is  then  said  to  end  by  crisis  instead 
of  lysis.  The  pulse  during  convalescence  is  not  infrequently  below  the  nor* 
mal  frequency,  falling  in  some  cases  to  40  per  minute.- 

Causation. — Statistics  show  that  no  period  of  life  involves  either  exemp- 
tion from,  or  a  notable  proclivity  to,  this  disease.  It  occurs  under  five  yean 
of  age,  but  not  often.  Cases  are  less  infrequent  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten.  Of  118  cases,  the  patients  all  were  over  ten  years  of  age ;  13  were  under 
twenty ;  44  between  twenty  and  thirty  years ;  37  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  years ;  17  were  between  forty  and  fifty  years ;  7  were  between  fifty  and 
sixty  years ;  and  in  no  case  was  the  age  over  sixty.  Cases,  however,  are  not 
infrequent  after  the  age  last  named.  The  disease  occurs  much  oftener  among 
males  than  females.  The  analysis  of  my  cases  with  reference  to  ocoupatioa 
does  not  show  that  any  particular  calling  predisposes  to  this  disease,  but  the 
proportion  of  laborers  engaged  in  outdoor  work  over  those  employed  within 
doors  shows  that  they  are  moat  liable  to  the  disease  who  are  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Not  infrequently  the  attack  is  excited  by  some 
unusual  exposure,  such  as  working  in  the  cold  and  wet  or  sleeping  ont  of 
doors  at  night.  The  large  proportion  of  hospital  cases  in  which  patients  are 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking  shows  that  causative  influences  proceed  from 
intemperanee.  In  10  of  37  cases  in  which  the  habits  were  noted  the  attack 
followed  a  debauch.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  abuse  of  alcohol  acts 
directly  as  a  cause ;  probably  the  disease  is  caused  by  circumstances  inci- 
dental to  intemperance,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  etc.,  these  acting  as  exciting 
causes. 

The  association  of  periodical  fever  and  pneumonitis  has  already  been 
adverted  to.  My  observations  do  not  show  the  existence  of  any  patholog- 
ical connection  between  these  affections.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  con- 
clusion that  persons  subject  to  intermittent  fever  are  thereby  more  prone  to 
pneumonitis,  or  that  the  latter  affection  tends  to  reproduce  an  attack  of  the 
former.  Their  ooeziBtenee  is  due  to  the  coijicidenoe  of  the  causes  proper  to 
each. 

With  respect  to  causative  inflaencea  pertaiDing  to  other  pulmonary  i^eo: 
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tiona,  frets  ^ow  that  bronchitis  does  not  eventuate  in  pneamonitas.  The 
nue  is  true  of  plouritis.  Tuherculoas  patients  are  not  particularly  prone 
to  the  diseaae,  and  when  it  does  supervene  it  may  or  may  not  affect  the  upper 
bbe,  ia  which  the  deposit  of  tubercle  ie  most  abundant.  Certain  pulmonary 
affecUoDS — namely,  emphysema,  asthma,  and  chronic  pleuritis — are  so  infre- 
qoeDtl;  associated  with  pneumonitis  as  to  show  that,  instead  of  involving  a 
preduposition  to  this  disease,  they  afford  more  or  less  protection  against  it. 
Pneomoiiitis  ia  not  often  developed  in  persons  affected  with  organic  disease 
of  the  beart. 

Poeanionitis  occurs  as  a  complication  of  other  than  pulmonary  diseases. 
It  is  not  infrequently  developed  in  tbe  course  of  typhus  and  typboid  fever, 
rabeola,  dysentery,  ete.  The  different  affections  of  the  kidneys  have  been 
(apposed  to  stand  in  s  causative  relation  to  it  My  own  experience  does  not 
famish  evidence  of  such  a  relation.  In  not  one  of  133  oases  analyzed  was 
the  disease  preceded  by  albuminuria. 

It  occurs  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  preference  to  other  seasons.  It 
oecnrs  everywhere  much  oftener  during  the  winter  than  during  the  summer 
nwths,  and  in  oar  Northern  States  cases  are  more  frequent  in  the  spring 
months  than  at  any  other  season.  In  this  country  tbe  disease  occurs  in  the 
Middle  and  Southern  much  oflener  than  in  the  Northern  States.  It  prevails 
mneh  more  in  some  years  than  in  others.  In  sections  of  the  Southern  States 
it  prevails  at  times  sufficiently  to  be  considered  as  endemic.  It  is  the  prev- 
aleot  disease  during  the  winter  months  in  these  States,  and,  affecting  espe- 
eiallj  the  negro  population,  often  proves  the  scourge  of  the  sugar  and  cotton 
flotations  of  the  South.  It  is  a  severer  disease  in  the  Southern  sections  of 
die  country  than  at  the  North,  being  more  liable  to  extend  beyond  a  single 
lobe  and  proving  fatal  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases.  This  liability  is  greater 
is  the  same  district  in  some  years  than  in  others.  In  some  years  also  were  is 
SB  nnusnal  tendency  in  the  disease  to  attack  primarily  an  upper  lobe.  Such 
I  tradency  is  manifest  at  the  time  of  writing  these  remans.  Within  two 
nonths  (October  and  November)  in  hospital  practice  I  have  met  with  five 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  limited  to  an  upper  lobe,  being  about 
one-half  the  cases  which  occurred  under  my  observation  during  this  period. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis  the  disease  is  appa- 
rently developed  spontaneously ;  that  is,  it  is  not  referable  to  any  obvious  caus- 
atire  agency.  When  it  appears  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  it  is  probable  that 
ihis  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause  co-operating  with  the  action  of  a  special 
anse.  Litten  has  described  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  following  two 
or  three  days  after  contusion  of  the  chest  without  any  external  wound.  It 
is  possible  that  in  these  cases  physical  changes  in  the  lung  produced  by  the 
fioatasion  favored  the  development  of  a  special  infecdous  agent  of  pneumo- 
nia.  IMrect  injary  of  the  lung,  as  in  stab-wonnda  and  gunshot  wounds,  has 
BO  tendency  to  cause  lobar  pneumonia. 

Clinical  evidence  seems  inadequate  to  prove  contagiousness.  Instances  in 
viiieh  peraona  in  the  same  nei^borhood  and  members  of  the  same  house- 
hold are  attacked  successively  may  be  explained  by  supposing  an  exposure 
in  common  to  an  extrinsic  cause.  Yet  if  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  disease 
CM  be  produced  in  an  inferior  animal  by  inoculation,  this  fact  is  proof  of 
Mamunieability,  and  its  apparent  incongruity  with  clinical  experience  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  as  in  the  instance  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  by  supposing  a 
peeoriar  predisposition,  or.  in  other  words,  a  favorable  soil,  to  be  an  essential 
Actor  in  the  cansation.  The  supposed  dependence  of  this  disease  upon  a 
specific  parasitic  organism  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  ana- 
tomical characters.  An  attack  affords  no  protection  against  subsequent 
■ttMks. 

11 
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Diagnosis. — Acute  pneumonitis  in  some  cases  is  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms which  are  highly  distinctive.  If  a  patient  be  Beized  with  a  chill  fol- 
lowed by  febrile  movement,  together  with  a  pleuritic  stitch  referred  to  a 

circumscribed  space  near  the  nipple,  and  the  characteristic  rusty  expectora- 
tion occur,  the  diagnosis  is  readily  made  without  the  aid  of  physical  signs. 
But  these  symptoms  are  by  no  means  constantly  present.  The  disease  is  not 
infrequently  entirely  latent  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  it  is  often 
overlooked  by  those  who  do-  not  employ  physical  exploration.  Even  if  its 
existence  be  revealed  by  symptoms  irrespective  of  signs,  the  situation  and 
extent  of  the  affection  can  only  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  latter.  With 
the  aid  of  signs  the  diagnosis  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  made  without 
difficulty.  The  diagnostic  symptoms  are  especially  liable  to  be  absent  and  the 
disease  to  be  developed  insidiously  when  it  is  associated  with  other  diseases. 
Not  infrequently  an  ezamination  of  the  chest  reveals  its  existence  unex- 
pectedly. I  have  been  accustomed  to  characterize  it  under  these  circum- 
Btances  as  sneaking  pummoHta,  using  the  language  of  personifica^n  which 
is  80  often  used  in  speaking  or  writing  of  diseases.  The  term  "  asthenic  pneu- 
monia "  has  been  applied  to  it  when  the  symptomatic  characters  which  belong 
to  typical  cases  are  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  "  frank  pneumonia  " 
is  often  used  to  distinguish  eases  in  which  these  characters  are  well  marked. 

Patients  with  this  disease  do  not  always  take  at  once  to  the  bed.  It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  dispensary  practice,  the  disease 
having  gone  on  to  the  second  stage.  These  may  be  distinguished  as  "  walk- 
ing cases."  A  young  woman  once  consulted  me  at  my  house,  complaining 
chiefly  of  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  slight  cough.  The  tempera- 
ture in  the  axilla  was  103°,  and  physical  exploration  showed  solidification  of 
the  entire  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  She  had  taken  a  long  drive  the  pre- 
vious day,  thinking  it  might  be  of  benefit  to  her,  and  she  had  come  two  miles 
to  see  me.  The  history  rendered  it  certain  that  the  disease  was  acute  lobar 
pneumonitis. 

In  the  first  stage  the  signs  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  are  slight 
or  moderate  dulness  on  percussion  and  the  .crepitant  rftle.  The  latter,  if  per- 
sistent and  well  marked,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  confound  this  rftle  with  the  subcrepitant,  its  distinctive  characters 
being  its  fineness,  dryness,  and  limitation  to  inspiration.  With  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  these  characters  it  should  never  be  confounded  with  the 
so-called  subcrepitant  rale,  which,  however  fine,  is  a  moist,  bubbling  Bound, 
and  liable  to  be  heard  in  expiration  as  well  as  in  inspiration.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  for  the  crepitant  r&le  the  sound  produced  by  movements 
of  the  stethoscope  on  the  cheat  if  covered  with  hair,  and  the  crepitus  of  a 
fractured  rib.  It  is  also  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  after  rising  to  the  sitting 
posture  a  feeble  patient  with  any  disease  may  furnish  for  a  few  deep  inspira- 
tions a  true  crepitant  r&le  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  chrat.  Bat  the 
orejpitant  rflle  is  not  uniformly  present  in  lobar  pneumonia.  In  its  absence  a 
positive  diagnosis  may  require  some  delay  until  a  sufficient  ntunher  of  lobules 
are  soliiUfied  to  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  modification  of  the  respiratory 
murmur.  The  modification  is  that  which  I  have  described  under  the  name 
hroncho-vesioular  respiration' — a  modification  approximating,  more  or  \es», 
toward  the  bronchial  or  tubular  respiration.  With  the  occurrence  of  this 
modification  the  dulness  on  percussion  becomes  more  marked.  In  moat  cases, 
if  the  disease  be  observed  from  the  beginning,  the  signs  of  the  second  stasrc 
are  soon  declared.    In  hospital  practice  and  in  many  eases  in  private  practice 

*Vide  PkgBteal  Frploration  of  the  Chett  and  the  IHamomt  Ditetues  affeetina  the 
Rnmraloiy  Organa,  2d  ed.,  1866;  alao,  Mamial     AuKMitatim  and  AreuMnm,  3a  ed., 
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die  disease  has  already  advanced  to  this  stage  when  the  patient  is  first  exam- 
ined. 

When  the  solidification  is  sufficient  in  degree  and  has  extended  sufficiently 
over  the  affected  lobe  to  furnish  the  signs  of  that  condition,  the  diagnosis,  if 
it  have  not  been  already  fully  made,  is  rendered  clear  by  the  presence  of 
Uiese  signs.  Bronchial  respiration,  bronchophony,  and  vhispering  bron- 
chophony ue  the  signs  denoting  the  condition  of  solidification.  They  are  first 
nanifested  over  a  limited  portion  of  the  affected  lobe,  and  are  thence  diffused 
over  its  whole  extent,  either  quickly  or  gradually  according  to  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  with  which  the  whole  lobe  becomes  solidified.  The  progress  of 
the  second  stage  may  be  determined  by  the  extension  of  these  signs.  They 
are  generally  all  present,  but  if  one  be  wanting  the  others  will  be  likely  to 
be  present.  It  ia  exceedingly  rare  for  all  to  be  absent.  Dulneas  on  percussion 
is  DOW  marked,  amounting  perhaps  nearly  or  quite  to  fiatness.  This  dulness 
or  flatness  extends  over  a  space  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  solidi- 
fied lobe ;  or,  percussing  anteriorly,  the  boundary-line  separating  the  dulness 
or  fiatness  from  the  pulmonary  resonance  is  found  to  pursue  a  course  coinci- 
deat  with  the  situation  of  the  interlobular  fissure — namely,  obliquely  npvard 
ind  oatward  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  costal  cartilage  toward  the  axilla.  And 
diia  bonndai^-line  is  the  same  whether  the  patient  be  sitting  or  lying  upon 
the  back,  ^is  is  assuming  that  the  pleural  cavity  does  not  contain  liquid, 
which  ia  ascertained  by  the  signs  indicated  in  connection  with  the  diagnosis 
of  umple  pleuritis.  The  crepitant  rftle,  if  it  have  existed  in  the  first  stage, 
nty  continue,  more  or  less  diminished,  during  the  second  stage,  or  it  may 
disappear  after  the  affected  side  has  become  solidified.  The  moist  and  dry 
broDchial  rales  are  liable  to  be  heard  in  this  stage. 

The  invasion  of  a  second  or  third  lobe  is  denoted  by  dulness  on  percussion 
and  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification,  the  crepitant  r&le  rarely  occurring 
ia  the  lobes  which  become  secondarily  attacked,  ^y  means  of  the  signs  of 
mlidification — namely,  broncho-vesicular  and  bronchi^  respiration,  and  bron- 
diophony  with  the  loud  and  whispered  voice — the  extension  of  the  affection 
to  other  lobes  in  addition  to  the  one  first  invaded  is  ^eedily  ascertained. 
H  the  upper  lobe  become  solidified,  it  is  sometimes  flat  on  percussion,  and 
sometimes  it  yields  a  tympanitic  resonance  which  occasionally  has  an  ampboric 
intonation. 

He  be^nning  of  resolution  and  its  pn^ress  from  day  to  day  are  shown  by 
modifications  of  the  signs  denoting  solidification.  The  bronchial  respiration 
gives  place  to  the  broncho-vesicular,  and  the  latter  progressively  approaches 
awre  and  more  to  the  normal  vesicular  murmur,  into  which  it  becomes  finally 
Merged  when  the  reoolution  is  completed.  The  characters  of  bronchophony 
■re  gradually  lost.  Dulness  on  percussion  becomes  less  and  less  marked,  but 
lOffle  degree  of  dulness  over  the  affected  lobe  or  lobes  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  auscultatory  signs  show  the  exudation  to  have  been  removed.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  resolution  the  subcrepitant  rale  is  frequently  heard,  and 
sometimes  the  crepitant  r8.Ie  reappears,  constituting  the  crepitant  rflfc  rfdvx. 

If  the  disease  pass  into  the  stage  of  suppuration,  the  dulness  or  fiatness  on 
ponusion  continues,  and  the  moist  bronchial  r^les,  due  to  pus  in  the  air- 
tabes,  are  prominent.  The  auscultatory  signs  of  solidifica^on  conUoue,  but 
ire  1^  mariced.  If  abscess  of  tbe  lung  take  place,  and  the  patient's  life  be 
fcolonged  nntil  a  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  bronchial  tubes  occurs,  cavem- 
oas  respiration  may  become  well  marked. 

The  occurrence  of  suppurative  pleuritis  is  shown  by  the  signs  of  that  affec- 
lioQ.  With  this  complicalion,  the  affected  side  may  be  dilated,  the  intercos- 
tal depressions  are  obliterated,  and  obvious  eontraotioo  of  the  chest  may  fol- 
low recovery. 
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Pathological  Character.— Acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  in  the  nosological 
systems  of  the  present  as  of  past  time,  is  placed  among  the  local  diseases, 
and  in  regard  to  certain  questions  it  has  heen  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  purely 
iaflammatory  affection.  This  view  of  its  pathological  character  is  now  held 
to  be  erroneous.  The  pulmonary  affection  is  doubtless  inflammatory ;  but  it 
is  the  local  manifestation  or  the  anatomical  characteristic  of  an  infectioas 
febrile  disease,  sustaining  to  the  tatter  a  relation  analogous  to  that  which  the 
affeetion  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  intestinal  follicles  sustains  to  typhoid 
fever.  If  this  doctrine  be  b-ue,  the  proper  place  for  the  disease  in  the  no8ol<^; 
is  among  the  essential  fevers.  It  is  here  retained  in  the  class  of  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  for  convenience  of  reference  so  long  as  its  claims  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  division  of  the  general  diseases  are  not  generally  recognized.  The 
name  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  denotes  only  a  local  inflammatory  disease.  A 
more  correct  name  is  pneumonic  fever  (febris  pneumonica) — a  name  used  by 
the  older  writers,  and  corresponding  to  the  popular  term  "  lung  fever"  formerly 
in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  this  country.' 

Assuming  that  there  are  grounds  sufficient  for  adding  to  the  list  of  essen- 
tial fevers  JebrU  pneumonica,  or  pneumonic  fever,  we  may  define  the  disease 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  fever  oharaoterized  anatomioally  by  an  abundant  exudative  depout 
in  the  air-vesioles  of  a  «ngle  lobe,  or  of  two  and  sometimes  three  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  with,  in  general,  eircumseribed  bronchitis  and  dry  pleurisy.  It  is 
a  fever  which  rapidly  reaches  its  maximum  intensity,  and  .has  a  short  career, 
the  duration  averaging  about  eleven  days.    It  proves  fatal  chiefly  In  coiise- 

3nenoe  of  associateii  diseases,  complications,  or  accidents,  and  in  the  mode  of 
ying  asthenia  usually  predominates.  It  depends  on  a  cause  or  on  causes 
specific  in  character,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  at  present  establisbed.  It 
sometimes  aborts  spontaneously,  and  it  is  in  some  instances  arrested  by  reme- 
dies. If  not  arrested,  it  may  be  favorably  modified,  its  duration  abridged, 
and  the  danger  to  life  diminished  by  treatment  addressed,  not  to  the  pul- 
monary affection,  but  to  the  fever. 

Pboqnosis. — ^The  prognosis  in  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis  will  depend  on 
the  extent  of  lung  involved,  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  the  diseases  with 
which  it  may  be  connected  as  an  intercurrent  affection,  its  complications,  the 
previous  constitution  of  the  patient,  etc.  These  eircumstancea  will  aflfect  the 
^vity  and  danger  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  respect  to  the  probable  terminal 
tion,  cases  differ  as  much  as  if  they  were  cases  of  different  diseases.  Occnr^ 
ring  as  a  primary  disease,  limited  to  a  lower  lobe,  remaining  uncomplicated, 
and  the  person  affected  having  a  fair  constitution,  the  intrinsic  tendency  is  to 
recovery  ;  indeed,  recovery  is  not  only  the  rule,  but  the  exceptions  are  exceed- 
ingly infrequent.  Of  the  133  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  only  2  of  the 
fatal  cases  was  the  disease  limited  to  one  lobe  and  not  complicated  or  asso- 
ciated with  other  important  affections.  lu  one  of  these  two  cases  the  inflam- 
mation was  seated  in  an  upper  lobe  and  eventuated  in  abscess.  In  tfae  other 
case  the  absence  of  complications  was  predicated  on  the  examinations  during 
life,  a  post-mortem  examination  not  having  been  made. 

Even  if  more  than  one  lobe  be  involved,  provided  the  disease  be  primary 
and  uncomplicated,  a  favorable  termination  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  a 
Rubjeot  not  enfeebled  by  age  or  other  causes.  I  have  known  recovery  to  take 
place  in  a  case  in  which  an  entire  lung  was  involved  and  the  patient  situated 
under  as  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances  as  could  well  be  imi^ned.  In 
the  case  referred  to  the  patient  was  attacked  when  working  alone  in  a  shanty 

'  The  grounds  for  holding  this  doctrine  were  embodied  by  me  in  a  pufet  published 
in  the  ZVanMctiOTu  ^  the  New  York  Medical  Soeuty  for  1877. 
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dnring  the  winter  season  in  the  swamp  near  New  Orleans,  there  being  at  the 
time  two  inches  of  water  on  the  gronnd.  After  the  attack  be  was  unable  to 
Jetve  the  bed  for  an  j  purpose  for  a  week,  and  during  this  time  he  was  entirely 
aloDe.  He  had  a  qaart  of  brandy,  which  he  drank  during  the  week.  His 
hihita,  as  he  stated,  were  temperate.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  visited 
by  Mine  one  (not  a  physician)  who  gave  him  thirty  grains  of  calomel.  After 
this  he  remained  alone  for  ten  days.  A  friend  at  length  came  to  him,  gave 
him  some  doses  of  quinia,  and  removed  him  first  to  his  own  house  and  after- 
ward to  the  Charity  Hospital  of  New  Orleans.  The  physical  signs  on  his 
admission  into  the  hospital  showed  pneumonitis  affecting  the  whole  of  the 
n^t  lung,  and  resolution  progressing.  He  remained  in  ho^ital  six  days, 
eonralracence  going  on  rapidly,  uid  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  well 
enoogti  to  be  discharged. 

1  have  reported  another  case  in  which  the  patient  for  four  days  after  the 
attack  remained  without  food  or  drink  in  a  lumber-yard,  with  no  shelter  but  a 
pile  of  boards.  Dnring  this  time  there  was  a  snowstorm  and  the  temperature 
was  as  low  as  10°  F.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital The  physical  signs  showed  solidification  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left 
luDg.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission  deferresoenoe  occurred,  and  four 
liajs  afterward  he  was  np  and  dressed. 

The  ^vity  and  danger,  then,  in  cases  of  this  disease  proceed  not  so  much 
fnm  the  disease  per  te  as  from  coexisting  affections  and  other  incidental  cir- 
cumstances. Developed  in  the  course  of  continued  fever,  measles,  or  other 
diseases,  it  may  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  In  aged  and  feeble  persons  it 
naj  end  fatally  without  any  coexisting  disease,  especially  if  more  than  a 
sDgle  lobe  be  involved.  Occurring  in  persons  affected  with  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  affection.  I  have  known  it  to 
destroy  life  in  the  first  stage  when  developed  in  this  connection.  The  pul- 
nonary  symptoms  are  rendered  more  severe  and  the  danger  is  increased  by 
aateeedent  emphysema. 

OomplieatioDB  which  are  likely  to  render  it  fatal  are  pericarditis,  intermit* 
tat  fever,  and  delirium  tremens.  These  complications  invest  cases  with 
moeh  gravity  and  danger,  but  recovery  takes  place  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  eases  notwithstanding  their  existence.  An  occasional  complication  to  be 
indaded  in  this  category  is  acute  diffuse  nephritis,  as  shown  by  the  presence 
in  the  nrine  of  albumen,  tube-casts,  and  blood.  In  drunkards  an  occasional 
fatal  complication  is  oerebral  meningiUe.  The  gravity  and  danger  from  all 
tbeae  complications  are  of  course  greater  if  the  disease  invade  more  than 
one  lobe. 

There  is  a  liability  in  the  course  of  this  disease  to  an  occnrrence  which 
daios  especial  notice — namely,  coagulation  of  fibrin  in  the  right  auricle  or 
Teobiele ;  that  is,  to  heart  thrombus.  This  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in 
&ul  eases  of  pneumonitis.  It  occurs  especially  when  an  entire  lung  becomes 
iavolved,  and  lo  cases  of  douMe  pneumonitis.  In  such  cases  the  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  caused  by  die  presence  of  the 
exudation,  iuTolves  an  oTer-aceumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cavities 
4f  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  enfeebled  by  distension, 
this  condition,  in  conjunction  with  hypcrinosis,  leads  to  coagulation.  On 
examination  after  death,  in  the  right  ventricle  is  a  dense  thrombus  devoid  of 
Kd  corpuscles,  closely  intertwined  with  the  tendinous  cords  and  adherent  to 
4e  ventricular  walls.  Thrombi  formed  ante-mnrfem^  and  not  infrequently  the 
inmediate  cause  of  death,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  in  the 
list  moments  of  life  and  from  post-mortem  clots.  (Vide  Part  I.  p.  29.)  Their 
fonoation  sometimes  may  be  determined  with  much  confidence  dnring  life.  In  a 
*  OM  presenUng  no  symptoms  which  denote  imminent  danger  a  sudden  change 
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takes  place  for  the  worse ;  the  circulation  is  notably  disturbed,  as  shown  b;  the 
frequency,  feebleness,  and  irregularity  of  die  pulse  \  there  is  a  sense  of  the 
want  of  air ;  the  expression  is  hazard  and  anxious  \  oyanosia  is  more  or  less 
marked ;  the  patient  falls  speedily  into  a  moribund  state ;  and  this  unexpected 
change  is  not  connected  with  an  extension  of  the  disease  to  a  new  lobd  or 
any  newly-developed  inflammatory  complicatioo.  Under  these  circumstaDcea 
the  formation  of  a  heart-clot  is  highly  probable.  The  probability  of  this 
accident  is  rendered  stronger  if  a  newly-developed  cardiac  murmur  be  diecuv- 
ered  and  referred  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  sometimes  practicable 
to  appreciate  the  absence  of  the  tricuspid  valvular  element  of  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart.' 

The  invasion  of  a  second  lobe  in  a  feeble  subject  may  be  accompanied  by 
notable  prostration,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  state  of  collapse.  In  the  pre- 
vioaa  editions  of  this  work  the  synopsis  of  a  case  was  given  in  which  the 
patient  was  apparently  moribund,  restoration  taking  place  under  the  free 
administration  of  alcohol.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  a  primary  inva- 
sion occurring  in  aged  persons  produced  such  a  degree  of  prostration  and  dis* 
turbance  of  uie  heart's  action  that  death  by  rapid  asthenia  seemed  imminent, 
life  being  apparently  saved  by  firee  alcoholic  stimuladon. 

As  regards  anatomical  changes  pertaining  to  the  lungs,  gangrene,  abscess, 
and  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration  render  the  prognosis  extremely  unfa- 
vorable. Yet  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place  in  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  denoted  the  occurrence  of  these  events. 

Symptoms  which  are  unfavorable  as  prognostics  are  the  following :  Fre- 
fi^uency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse ;  great  frequency  and  labor  of  respira- 
tion ;  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face ;  an  abundant  purulent  or  muco-puru- 
lent  expectoration ;  bloody,  dark -colored  sputa,  commonly  known  as  the  prune- 
juice  expectoration ;  active,  violent  delirium ;  low,  muttering  delirium,  with 
prostration  and  subsultus  tendinum,  constituting  the  typhoid  state.  Cases 
presenting  the  symptoms  last  stated  are  often  distinguished  as  cases  of  typhoid 
pneumonitis. 

In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  pneumonitis  death  takes  place  by 
asthenia  in  combination  with  apnoea,  the  former  predominating.  Death  purely 
by  apnoea  may  occur  if  two  or  three  lobes  become  rapidly  involved,  but  its 
occurrence  is  rare.  The  occurrence  of  an  abundant  pleuritic  effusion  increases 
the  danger  from  apnoea.  So  also  does  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  persons 
affected  with  emphysema  and  in  cases  of  pertussis.  (Edema  of  the  portions 
of  lung  not  affected  by  the  pneumonia  (collateral  oedema)  is  an  immediate 
cause  of  death  by  apnoea  in  some  cases.  This  may  be  an  inflammatory 
oedema,  or,  when  general,  it  occurs,  according  to  the  experimental  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Welch,  when  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  becomes 
disproportionately  weak  as  contrasted  with  the  right  ventricle.  In  general, 
life  is  not  lost  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  interference  with  respiration, 
but,  owing  to  concomitant  affections  or  other  circumstances,  the  vital  powers 
give  way  and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion  or  heart-failure.  This  is  an 
fact  important  in  its  bearing  on  therapeutical  indications. 

When  convalescence  takes  place,  it  generally  progresses  until  the  recovery 
is  complete.  The  disease  never  becomes  chronic,  unless  it  may  be  so  con- 
sidered when  resolution  is  extremely  slow.  Exceptionally,  instead  of  reso- 
lution being  completed  within  a  few  days,  it  persists  for  several  weeks, 
recovery  at  length  taking  place.  A  relapse  never  takes  place.  It  is  rare 
for  phthisis  to  become  developed  as  a  sequel  of  lobar  pneumonitis.  When 
phthisis  appears  to  be  a  sequel,  it  probably  existed  prior  to  the  pneumonitis. 

^  For  cases  of  thromboeis  of  the  rieht  Bide  of  the  heart,  with  remarks,  vide  CXaueal 
emd  PiUhologieiU  Obtervationa  in  India,  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayier,  p.  95  d  aeg. 
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If  the  upper  lobe  be  primarily  attacked,  it  has  been  snpposed  that  the  prior 
exietence  of  phthisis  may  be  inferred.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  this 
infereDce,  but  I  have  oflten  known  the  inflammation  to  be  limited  to  the 
upper  lobe  in  cases  in  which  the  anterior  and  aubaequent  history  famished 
DO  evidrace  of  phthisis. 


neabnento^  Acute  Lobar  Pneamonitis. — Lobar  PneumoDltls  in  Children . — LobnUr  PneU- 
mo&itia.— Atttti9Ctasia.-^uppuratiTe  Paenmouitifl.— Embolic  Pneuraoaltia.— AbacesB  of 
the  Lang. — ^PneamoDokouiosis,  AnthracoBis,  etc. — Brown  or  Pigment  Induration  of 
the  LnagB.— Hypemmia  of  the  Lungs.— Hypostatic  Congestion.— Bypoetatic  Pneumo- 
nitis.— PleoTodynia  and  Intercostal  Neuralgia. 

THB  Afferent  stages  of  acute  pneumonitis  furnishing  different  therapeutical 
indications,  the  treatment  of  each  stage  is  to  be  considered  separately. 
Hie  question  whether  the  disease  may  be  arreated  relates  to  the  first  stage. 
Measures  which  have  heretofore  been  considered  as  abortive  are  bloodlet- 
tiog,  cathartics,  and  other  remedies  entering  into  the  so-called  antiphlogistic 
method  of  treatment.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  these  measures 
eannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  arrest  of  this  more  than  of  other  inflammations. 
Admitting  that  they  sometimes  succeed,  the  probability  of  success  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  their  employment  under  circumstances  which  will  be  likely 
to  render  their  operation  hurtful  should  they  not  prove  successful.  Full 
doses  of  quinia — that  is,  from  20  to  40  grains — given  either  at  once  or  within 
ttgbt  or  ten  hours,  may  arrest  the  disease.  This  statement  is  based  on  my 
own  experience  as  well  as  on  the  testimony  of  others.  If  a  patient  be  seen 
IB  the  first  stage,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  disease  abortive  by 
neans  of  this  remedy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  no  harm,  aude  from  the  annoy- 
aace  of  dncfaonism,  if  it  do  not  succeed ;  on  the  contrary,  a  favorable  influ- 
nee  npon  the  coarse  of  the  disease  is  produced  either  by  its  antipyretic  effect 
OF  in  other  ways  when  it  fails  as  an  abortive  remedy.  The  disease  sometimes 
tborts  spontaneously ;  that  is,  without  treatment.  A  few  instances  have  fallen 
under  my  observation.  The  probability,  however,  of  the  abortion  occurring 
spontaneously  is  so  slight  that  if  in  several  cases  it  follow  treatment  employed 
for  that  end,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  successful  result  of  such  treatment. 
Rational  objects  of  treatment,  exclusive  of  that  employed  for  an  arrest  of  the 
disease  in  the  first  stage,  are  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  to 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  relieve  pain,  and  to  promote  toleration 
of  the  disease. 

Aa  r^;arda  bloodletting,  irrespective  of  its  employment  as  an  abortive 
neasure,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  general  considerations  presented  in 
Oiapter  II.  Fart  II.  (vide  p.  124  H  spq,').  It  is  admissihle  in  certain  cases 
as  a  palliative,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  a  curative  measure,  in  view  of  the 
promptness  of  its  operation.  The  cirenmstances  which  warrant  its  employ- 
■ent  are — high  fever,  the  pulse  more  or  less  resisting  compression,  or.  in  other 
vorda,  arterial  tension  and  a  robust  constitution.    It  is  coutraindicated  when- 
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ever  the  fever  is  not  high,  when  the  pulse  is  Areqaent  and  weak,  and  vfaen 
the  padent  is  aua&mio  or  has  a  feehle  constitution.  The  relief  of  pain  and 
emharrassment  of  hreathing  by  bloodletting  is  often  immediate  and  marked. 

The  efficiency  of  this  measure  as  a  palliative  is  due  in  part  to  its  effect  on  the 
general  circulation  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  functional  labor  of  the  lungsj 
but  the  relief  may  be  in  part  explained  by  the  effect  in  diminishing  congestion 
of  the  portions  of  the  pulmonary  organs  not  inflamed  (the  collateral  fluxion 
of  Virohow),  and  also  by  the  effect  in  lessening  the  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  In  most  of  the  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  same  ends  can  be  secured  by  other  means  than  bloodletting,  the 
former  are  to  be  preferred.  These  consist  in  depletion  by  saline  purgatives 
and  in  sedative  remedies.  After  the  operation  of  a  saline  purgative,  if  the  skin 
be  hot  and  the  pulse  frequent,  tartar  emetic  or  some  antimonial  preparation 
may  he  given  as  a  nauseant  sedative ;  but  the  doses  should  not  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  producing  marked  or  distresrang  nausea.  The  veratrum  viride 
may  be  given  under  the  same  restriction.  In  this  country  not  a  few  prac- 
titioners regard  this  remedy  as  possessing  notable  curative  as  well  as  palli- 
ative efficacy.  These  remedies  are  contraindicated  by  feebleness  or  a  tend- 
ency to  depression.  Aconite  is  an  effective  sedative  remedy,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  sedatives  just  named  whenever  it  be  desirable  to  avoid  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  latter.  Opium  may  be  given  with  propriety  and 
advantage  in  the  first  stage  in  doses  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain  and  tran- 
quillize the  system.  Blisters  are  injudicious,  but  dry  cups,  sinapisms,  or 
stimulating  liniments  may  be  employed.  Stupes  or  warm  fomentations 
applied  to  the  chest  are  useful.  In  many  cases  a  saline  purgative  followed 
by  some  form  of  opium,  the  latter  continued  at  intervals,  together  with 
soothing  applications  to  the  chest,  will  meet  the  indications  pertaining  to 
the  first  stage.  German  authors  extol  cold  applications  over  the  part  of  the 
chest  corresponding  to  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung  by  means  either  of 
napkins  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  which  are  to  be  rffliewed 
every  five  minutes,  or  the  ice-bag.  It  is  stated  that  after  a  few  hours 
patients  are  sensible  of  relief,  and  often  both  the  respiration  and  the  pulse 
become  less  fVequent.  Not  infrequently  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
notably  reduced.  In  some  cases,  however,  patients  complain  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  if  so  it  should  not  be  continued.  It  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  warm  applications  are  useful  the  application  of  cold  is  not  also 
useful,  or  vice  versd  ;  either  may  have  a  favorable  effect,  the  mndug  r^frnndi 
of  each  differing  from  that  of  the  other.  Warm  applications  soothe  and  act 
as  revulsives ;  the  application  of  cold  diminishes  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  part  and  relieves  pain  by  obtunding  the  sensibility. 

If  the  fever  be  hi^h,  as  denoted  by  a  temperature  of  103*  or  more,  anti- 
pyretic measures  are  indicated,  as  in  the  diseases  which  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  essential  fevers.  These  measures  are  the  employment  of  cold  for 
the  direct  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  body  and  the  administration  of  quinine 
in  full  doses,  the  latter  often  antagonizing  an  excessive  production  of  heat. 
Antipyrine  may  be  substituted  for  quinia  if  the  latter  he  not  well  tolerated 
or  if  it  prove  inefficacious.  Cold  may  be  employed  by  means  of  the  bath, 
the  wet  sheet,  or  sponging  the  body.  Of  these  different  modes,  the  two 
latter  are  less  inconvenient  both  for  the  patient  and  others  than  the  first,  and 
the  last  mode  will  in  most  instances  suffice.  The  object  is  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature to  as  near  the  normal  maximum  as  practicable.  Whenever,  after 
this  object  is  effected,  the  temperature  rises,  cold  is  to  be  again  applied.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  employment  of  these  measures  be  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  physieian  or  an  experienced  assistant.  An  aloohoUc  stimu- 
lant should  be  given  whenever  the  hath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  sponging  is 
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employed.  My  own  practical  knowledge  of  these  measures  in  this  disease 
is  not  lai^e,  but  as  far  as  it  goea  it  is  coDfirmatorj  of  their  safety  and  use- 
fulness.' They  are  opposed  by  ezistang  popular  notions ;  beoce  in  private 
practice  patients  submit  with  reluctance  at  6rst,  and  the  physician  incurs  a 
riik  of  being  blamed  if  the  cases  do  not  do  well.  These  difficulties  are  not 
in  the  way  of  the  use  oS  quinia  and  other  andpyretio  drugs.  Qninia  is  tlie 
most  efficient  of  Uiese.  It  should  be  giveo  in  the  same  way  as  with  refer- 
ence to  an  abortion  of  the  disease.  This  remedy  may  suffice  for  the  anti- 
pyretic object,  rendering  the  cold-water  treatment  unnecessary,  and  it  may 
be  conjoined  with  the  latter.  Exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  cool  or 
culd  ur  is  not  without  considerable  antipyretic  effect,  and  is  unattended  by 
any  risk,  although  from  prevalent  ideas  it  seems  hazardous  to  the  minds  of 
moet  persons.  The  axiom  that  patients  with  fever  do  not  "take  cold"  is 
one  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  should  become  popularised.  Fopalar 
apprehensions  on  this  score  often  stand  in  the  way  of  proper  Tentilation  in 
eases  of  disease. 

The  treatment  in  the  second  stage  has  reference  to  the  promotion  of  resolu- 
tion, palliation  of  symptoms,  and  supporting  the  powers  of  the  system.  Bloods 
ktdng  in  this  stage  is  not  admissiUe,  and  depletion  by  means  of  salines  is  not 
ealled  for.  It  is  not  an  object  to  divert  the  blood  f^m  the  solidified  lung,  for 
the  exudation  has  already  deprived  it  of  blood,  and  the  amount  of  exudation 
involves  the  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  a  pound  or  more  of  solid  matter 
even  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  a  single  lobe.  Hypertemia  of  the 
lung  on  the  unaffected  side  (collateral  fluxion),  with  oedema,  occurs  less  often, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  than  has  been  supposed.  It  is  indicated  by  increased  fre- 
quency of  the  respirations  and  dyspncea,  accompanied  by  the  development  of 
fine,  moist  rfiles  over  the  unaffected  side.  The  application  of'  a  considerable 
onmber  of  dry  cups  over  the  chest  is  the  moat  effectual  measure  for  relief. 
Experience  has  shown  the  inutility  of  remedies  formerly  employed  as  sorbe- 
faeients — namely,  tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  and  mercury. 

Repeated  applications  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  secure  a  sufficient 
HBoant  of  oonnter-irritation  if  any  be  dearable.  Blisters  are  not  advisable, 
00  acconnt  of  the  general  disturbance  which  they  are  liable  to  occasion  and 
their  interference  with  physical  examinations  of  the  chest.  If  pun  and  sore- 
ness continue  in  this  stage,  stupes  with  warm  water  only  or  with  some  stimu- 
lating liquid,  as  the  liniment  of  turpentine,  will  afford  relief.  The  latter  will 
not  be  required  if  the  tincture  of  iodine  have  been  applied. 

Opium  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  second  as  well  as  in  the  first  stage.  It  is 
indicBted  not  only  by  the  continuance  of  pain,  but  by  vigilance,  restlessness, 
»od  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
a  rapid  and  notable  diminution  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  res- 
pirations, with  refreshing  sleep  and  a  condition  of  comfort,  to  follow  full  doses 
of  opium.  The  free  use  of  opium  does  not  delay  the  beginning  or  retard  the 
pn^ress  of  resolution.  An  accumulation  of  mucous  secretion  in  the  bron- 
ehial  tubes  contraindlcates  the  use  of  opium  in  full  doses. 

Remedies  to  promote  expectoration,  as  a  rule,  are  not  indicated.  The  use 
of  remedies  of  wis  class  is  based  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  matter  of 
exadation  is  expectorated.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  the  removal  of 
this  matter  may  go  on  with  great  rapidity  without  any  expectoration.  The 
expectoration  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  is  due  to  bronchitis  limited  to 
the  affected  lobe  or  lobes.  The  mucous  products  rarely  accumulate  in  the 
bronchial  tubes  to  an  extent  to  occasion  inconvenience,  except  as  a  conse- 

'  For  report  of  cases  treated  bj  the  wet  nheet  bj  the  author,  vide  Gaillard's  Mediad 
Itvwd^  March,  1881 ;  also,  TraametioM  <i§  the  Nae  York  State  Mtdicai  JtwciattoR, 
ToL  ii. 
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qnence  of  &  degree  of  exhaustion  sufficient  to  render  the  muscular  power 
inadequate  to  efficient  efforts  of  expectoration ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
expectorant  remedies  vill  not  afford  relief. 

Sedative  remedies,  such  as  aconite  and  the  veratrum  viride,  are  admissible 
in  this  stage  if  there  be  considerable  or  high  fever  without  a  tendency  to 
asthenia.  Thej  should  be  cautiously  given,  so  as  not  to  incur  risk  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  or  depression.  A  high  temperature  in  this  as  in  the 
first  stage  calls  for  antipyretic  treatment,  and  the  same  measures  may  be 
employed.  These  measures  are  indicated  whenever  the  thermometer  shows 
a  temperature  at  or  above  103°. 

To  support  the  powers  of  life  is  the  leading  general  indication  in  the  second 
stage.  Resolution  will  be  sure  to  begin  and  continue  if  the  life  of  the  patient 
be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  danger  is  generally,  not  from  the  amount  or 
persistence  of  the  solidification  of  lung,  but  from  failure  of  the  vital  powers 
before  the  resolution  U^es  place.  This  disease  belongs  among  those  distin- 
guished as  self-limited ;  if  uncomplicated  and  not  attended  by  accidents,  it 
runs  a  definite  career  ending  in  restoration,  provided  the  powers  of  life  hold 
out.  These  considerations,  together  with  the  results  of  clinical  experience, 
enforce  the  importance  of  the  supporting  treatment. 

The  indication  for  supporting  measures  as  regards  urgency  varies  much  in 
different  cases.  In  general  terms,  it  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  danger 
from  asthenia.  It  should  govern  the  treatment  in  cases  sometimes  character* 
ized  as  asthenic,  and  whenever  there  are  grounds  for  distrust  of  the  adequat«- 
ness  of  the  vital  powers  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease.  It  is 
a  serious  mistake  to  defer  supporting  measures  until  the  symptoms  denote 
imminent  danger  from  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  If  deferred  so  long  they 
will  probably  be  too  late.  The  observing  and  skilful  practitioner  will  foresee 
and  endeavor  to  forestall  a  degree  of  prostration  attended  with  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  previous  health,  and  his  habits  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  early  of  the  ability  to  sustain  the  disease. 
Other  things  being  equal,  in  a  warm  climate  patients  are  less  able  to  snstun 
the  disease  than  in  cold  or  temperate  climates ;  supporting  treatment,  there- 
fore, is  oftener  and  earlier  called  for  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  cases 
which  are  distinguished  as  asthenic  and  typhoid  the  reliance  for  successful 
management  must  be  on  supporting  measures.  These  views  are  the  more  to 
be  impressed  because  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  until  lately  the  minds  of 
medical  men  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  the  means  of  subduing  inflam- 
mation as  to  overlook  the  fact  that  means  employed  for  this  end  not  only  often 
conflict  with  those  which  are  more  important  for  recovery,  but  may  be  posi- 
tively injurious,  if  not,  indeed,  destructive  to  life.  The  attention  has  been 
directed  too  much  to  the  disease  and  too  little  to  the  patient. 

The  supporting  treatment  embraces  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  nutri- 
tious diet.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia  is  to  be  preferred.  Alcoholics  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  supporting  treatment,  as  in  all  other  diseases  whenever 
the  object  is  to  keep  the  patient  alive  until  the  lUsease  has  reached  tho  end 
of  its  career  and  advanced  into  the  stage  of  resolution.  The  principle  is  the 
same  as  in  other  essential  fevers ;  and  here,  as  in  the  management  of  the 
latter,  alcoholics  are  indicated  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  danger 
from  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  In  certain  cases  of  pneumonitis,  as  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases,  there  is  often  a  remarkable  toler- 
ance of  alcohol,  and  the  only  guide  as  regards  quantity  is  the  effect  as  mani- 
fested by  the  symptoms.  No  abstract  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  applicable  to 
all  cases,  but  careful  observation  must  furnish  the  rule  proper  to  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  continued  fevers,  because  alcoholics  are 
vastly  important  in  some  cases  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  invari- 
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tbi;  indicated  or  tliat  they  can  never  do  harm  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  pushed 
to  an  iojadicious  extreme  they  axe  potent  for  evil,  as  they  are  potent  for  good 
when  judicioosly  used. 

As  r^rds  the  circamstances  nnder  which  the  uee  of  alcoholica  is  to  be 
hegaa,  they  are  always  indicated  as  soon  as  evidence  appears  of  any  tend- 
ency to  failure  of  the  powers  of  life.  And  of  this  the  action  of  the  heart, 
*s  represented  by  the  pulse  and  by  the  systolic  sound  over  the  apex,  is  the 
eriterioD.  Feebleness,  gi^t  frequency,  and  a  pulse  vibratory  or  thrilling  but 
eonpressible,  denoting  increased  activity  but  diminished  power  of  the  ven- 
toicolar  contractions ;  also,  feebleness  of  the  first  sound  oh  auscultation  over 
the  apex,  and,  in  addition  to  feebleness,  the  shortness  and  valvular  quality  of 
this  soBod,— these  are  the  characters  which  indicate  supporting  measures,  of 
which  alcoholics  are  an  essential  part.  Given  at  first  in  naall  or  moderate 
doses,  the  effect  is  to  be  watched,  and  the  quantity  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  urgency  of  the  indication.  The  habits  of  the  patient  as  regards  the 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  are  of  course  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Whenever  the  question  arises  in  the  management  of  a  case  whether  alcoholics 
be  advisable  or  not,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  begin  earlier  than 
tbej  are  required  is  far  preferable  to  subsequent  delay  ;  for  with  proper  care 
they  can  be  saspeaded  without  any  injury  having  been  done,  whereas  the 
time  lost  by  beginning  too  late  cannot  be  regained. 

Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting  treatment.  It  is  as 
important  to  nourish  patients  affected  with  pneumonitis  as  those  affected  with 
my  febrile  or  other  disease  whenever  there  is  danger  from  failure  of  the  vital 
powers.  The  statement  that  patients  with  pneumonitis  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  nutritious  food  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  based  on 
ODDdderable  experience,  and  alimentation  should  enter  into  the  treatment  in 
pn^ortion  as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendenoy  to  asthenia.  Milk  with  farina- 
eeons  substances  and  animal  broths  ahould  form  the  diet,  thus  combining  a 
proper  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  desires  and  taste  of  the  patient 
may  generally  be  trusted. 

These  remarks  on  the  supporting  treatment  are  not  specially  applicable  to 
'  pneamonitis,  but  apply  alike  to  cases  of  any  disease  the  gravity  or  danger  of 
which  is  manifested  by  symptoms  denoting  failure  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
they  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  other  affections. 
As  applied  to  pneumonitis,  they  relate  chiefiy  to  cases  in  which  this  disease 
is  rendered  grave  or  dangerous  either  by  the  extent  of  lung  involved  or  by 
coexisting  affections.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large  proportion  of 
^  eases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  single  lobe  and  disconnected 
&OID  other  affections  there  is  little  or  no  intrinuc  tendency  to  a  fatal  termi- 
natioo.  In  such  cases  no  active  treatment  is  required,  either  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  intensity  of  inflammation  or  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system ; 
paUents  pass  through  the  disease  satisfactorily  under  simple  palliative  meas- 
nres.  I  have  treated  many  cases  simply  with  attention  to  hygiene.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  because  this  disease  exists  remedies  are  to  be  employed  ; 
they  are  to  be  employed  only  when  there  are  indications  calling  for  thera- 
peutical interference. 

In  cases  of  pneumonitis  associated  with  intermittent  fever  quinia  should 
be  gjven  promptly  and  in  efficient  doses.  The  paroxysms  should  be  arrested 
as  speedily  as  possible,  as  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  great  danger  by  their 
repetition.  In  a  malarial  region,  or  if  the  patient  have  been  subject  to  inter- 
mittent fever,  it  is  judicious  to  forestall  the  possible  development  of  the  latter 
tSectton  by  moderate  doses  of  quinta.  The  malarial  cachexia  impairs  the 
power  of  resisting  the  disease;  hence  it  is  more  likely  to  prove  fatal  in 
mslarial  regions,  even  when  uncomplicated  with  intermittent  fever. 
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Gases  of  pneumonitis  complicated  with  delirium  tremens  call  for  the 
pretty  free  use  of  opium,  together  with  alcoholics  and  a  nutricioas  diet. 
Delirium  and  vigilance,  if  protracted,  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Pericarditis  as  a  complication  adds  greatly  to  the  gravity  and  the  danger,  but 
by  perseverance  in  the  judicious  employment  of  supporting  measures  the 
patient  may  be  carried  safety  through  this  combination  of  diseases.  The 
occurrence  of  gangrene  furnishes  an  additional  iDdicatioD  for  support.  Pneu- 
monitis occurring  in  connection  with  the  continued  or  the  eruptive  fevers 
generally  gives  rise  to  the  indicationa  for  supporting  treatment. 

During  the  progress  of  resolution  the  principles  of  treatment  which  have 
just  been  presented  are  applicable  until  the  improvement  in  the  local  and 
general  symptoms,  in  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  denote  convales- 
cence. '  When  convalescence  is  established,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  renewed  attack.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  extreme  precau- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  a  liability  to  relapse.  Experience  shows  that  a  solid, 
snbstantiftl  diet  may  be  entered  upon  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  fairly  on  the 
road  to  recovery,  and  that  the  recovery  is  more  rapid  than  if  the  appetite  be 
too  much  restrained.  As  a  rule,  ordinary  wholesome,  digestible  articles  of 
food  may  be  allowed  when  they  are  desired  by  the  patient.  Permitting  or 
encouraging  the  patient  to  sit  up  will  be  found  not  to  retard  recovery,  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  apparently  to  hasten  the  pn^ress  of  resolution.  Early 
going  out  of  doors  is  not  objectionable. 

If  the  disease  proceed  to  the  suppurative  stage,  purulent  matter  being 
either  infiltrated  or  forming  abscesses,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable, 
but  perseverance  in  the  employment  of  supporting  measures  is  sometimes 
successful.  It  may  be  added  that  timely  and  efficient  support  probably 
affords  the  best  security  gainst  suppuration,  which  happily  is  extremely  rare. 

I  have  for  several  years  advised  the  carbonate  or  muriate  of  ammonia  dar- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease  with  a  view  to  prevent  cardiac  thrombosis. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  clinical  proof  of  the  protective  efficacy  of 
this  or  any  other  remedy  against  that  accident.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  use  of  this  remedy  on  therapeutical  grounds,  since  it  does  not  in  any 
manner  affect  unfavorably  the  prepress  of  the  disease.  Dr.  A.  Patton  of  • 
Indiana,  in  a  paper  advocating  the  free  use  of  this  remedy  throughout  the 
disease — that  is,  from  5  to  10  grains  every  three  houre — states  that  of  96 
cases  In  which  this  constituted  alt  the  medicinal  treatment,  in  only  2  cases 
was  the  disease  fatal.'  It  is  probable  that  digitalis,  given  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  heart's  action,  is  useful  in  preventing  heartnilot. 
This  remedy  has  seemed  to  me  often  signally  useful  when  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble  or  irregular,  and  also  to  be  of  use  as  a  nervous  sedative  when 
delirium  and  vigilance  are  prominent  symptoms. 

Acute  Lobar  Pnenmomtis  in  OhUdren. 

Acute  pneumonitis,  the  solidification  extending  over  an  entire  lobe,  some- 
times involving  a  second  lobe,  and  presenting  after  death  the  anatomiod  cha- 
racters which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  this  disease  in  the  adult, 
occurs  in  young  children,  although  infrequently  as  compared  with  its  oonir- 
rence  after  this  period  of  life.  It  is  a  much  graver  disease  in  young  children 
than  in  adults,  proving  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  From  the  absence 
of  the  subjective  symptoms  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  physical  signs  the 
diagnosis  is  less  easy,  and  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  overlooked. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a  convulsion.    This  may  mis- 

^Am.  Jwm.  Mtd.  Sd.,  Oct,  1870.  Of  207  cases  treated  diiefly  with  this  remedy  br 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thomas,  only  3  were  &tal.  (Vide  Virginia  Medical  Motithfy,  April,  ISSa) 
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lead  by  directing  attention  to  the  head.  Dalness,  drowsiness,  or  stupor 
Bometimes  accompanieB  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  symptoms 
may  mislead  in  the  same  way  if  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  chest  be  not 
marked.  Vomiting  is  not  a  rare  symptom  at  the  onset  of  the  disease.  The 
expectoration,  being  swallowed,  cannot  be  observed  in  young  children.  As 
regards  local  symptoms,  the  disease  may  be  latent  in  the  child,  as  it  not  infre- 
quently is  in  the  adult.  But  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  existence 
sharp  pleuritic  pain  is  manifested  by  the  expression,  and  also  by  the  cry 
ID  act£  of  coughing  or  wheneTcr  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken.  A  diagnostio 
^mptom  of  frequent  occurrence  is  a  moaning  or  gmnting  sonnd  with  the 
expiratory  act.  AttentioD  to  this  symptom  is  espeoiallj  important,  as  it 
{Moots  Tery  strongly  to  the  existence  of  pneumonitis.  Increased  frequency  of 
die  respirmtions  and  dilatetion  of  the  nostrils  show  the  existence  of  some  pnl- 
Bonary  affectioo  oompromising  the  respiratory  function.  The  respirations 
is  some  cases  are  very  frequent,  numbering  40,  50,  60,  and  sometimes  even 
many  more,  per  minute.  One  or  both  checks  may  present  a  circumscribed 
flash.  If  the  prc^ess  of  the  disease  be  unfavorable,  lividity  of  the  prolabia 
face  becomes  marked ;  more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  occurs,  and 
the  frequency  in  some  cases  is  very  greeA,  amounting  to  from  150  .to  200  per 
minnte. 

When  the  existence  of  some  acute  affection  of  the  chest  is  declared  the 
symptoms,  the  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  primary  pleuritis,  capillary 
noochitis,  the  so-called  lobular  or  broncho-pneumonitis,  and  lobar  pneumo- 
niris.  The  first  of  these  affections  being  extremely  rare  under  five  years  of 
age,  the  problem  is  usually  to  differentiate  the  latter  from  the  two  other  affee- 
tioDs.  Li  solving  this  problem  the  physical  signs  are  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
the  reliance  is  also  upon  these  for  the  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
tonu  denoting  an  acute  thoracic  affection  are  not  marked.  The  physical  signs 
are  generally  available  with  care  and  patience,  notwithstanding  the  difBculty 
of  exploring  the  chest  in  the  young  child. 

The  crepitant  r&lc  is  oftener  wanting  in  pneumonitis  affecting  the  child  than 
the  adnlt,  but  it  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and  is  of  course  to 
*be  sought  after.  This  sign  belongs  exclusively  to  pneumonitis,  whereas  fine 
babbling  (subcrepitant)  rklea  belong  to  capillary  bronchitis.  If  there  be  doubt 
u  regards  the  discrimination  between  the  crepitant  and  the  bubbling  rfLles,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  capillary  bronchitis  is  a  bilateral  disease,  and  the 
babbling  riles  will  be  present  in  both  sides ;  whereas  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  pneumonitis  in  the  child,  as  in  the  adult,  is  unilateral,  and  the  crepitant 
rtle  will  be  limited  accordingly  to  one  side.  Dulness  on  percussion  is  readily 
determinable  in  the  child ;  and  this  is  an  important  point  in  the  differential 
di^ods.  Bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony  may  generally  be  obtained 
in  Uie  child  by  perseverance  in  auscultation,  the  cry  answering  for  the  voice, 
^lese  signs  do  not  belong  to  capillary  bronchitis,  and  are  rarely  present  in 
lobnlar  pneumonitis.  In  short,  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  same  signs 
u  in  the  adult,  but  patient  efforts  may  be  requisite  to  obtain  them.  As 
regards  primary  pleuritis,  the  signs  denoting  effusion  are  available  in  the 
ehild  as  well  as  in  the  adnlt,  and  their  absence  warrants  the  exclusion  of  that 
affection. 

The  treatment  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  in  children  involves  the  same 
principles  as  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  adults,  with  those  modifications 
which  tberapeutical  measures  require  in  their  application  to  infantile  life.  It 
i)  questionable  whether  bloodletting  be  ever  advisable  in  young  children,  even 
vben  tbe  diagnosis  is  clear  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  this 
measure  is  not  to  be  employed,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  mle,  if  there  be  any, 
ue  few,  depletion  by  salines  may  uke  its  place.    Antimonial  preparations. 
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if  given  at  all,  are  to  be  prescribed  with  great  caution,  and  in  general  other 
and  less  depressing  nauseant  sedatives  are  to  be  preferred.  The  veratrum 
viride,  if  given,  should  be  prescribed  in  small  doses  and  its  effects  very  care- 
fully watched.  Aconite,  in  children  as  well  as  adults,  is  a  useful  sedative  in 
this  affection.  Blisters  should  not  be  employed.  A  sinapism  nr  turpentine 
stupes  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  followed  by  a  poultice  or  the  water-dress- 
ing. Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  see  that 
either  the  entire  chest  or  the  whole  of  the  affected  side  is  covered  with  several 
thicknesses  of  flannel  and  a  layer  of  oiled  muslin.  The  spongio-piline  is  a  good 
sub.<;titute  for  the  poultice  or  the  water-dreraing.  Opium  need  not  be  with- 
held, but  it  must  be  given  with  circumspection.  Finally,  as  much  depends  in 
severe  cases,  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult,  upon  the  early,  judicious,  and  per- 
sistent employment  of  supporting  measures.  In  children,  as  in  adults,  under 
certun  circumstances  there  is  a  remaricable  tolerance  of  alcoholics.  I  have 
notes  of  the  case  of  a  child  of  a  medical  friend  (age  fourteen  months),  present- 
ing the  utmost  gravity  of  symptoms,  the  pulse  200  and  the  respiration  120 
per  minute,  in  which  brandy  was  increased  to  at  least  an  ounce  hourly,  and 
under  this  amount  the  pulse  fell  rapidly  to  124  and  the  respiration  to  50  per 
minute,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  morphia  constituting  tfae  addi- 
tional treatment.  Recovery  took  place.  This  case  is  cited  in  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  in  some  cases  the  employment  of  alcoholics  may  be  car- 
ried. It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  to  be  generally  employed  excessively 
or  largely.  The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  their  use  in  children  as  in 
adults,  with  a  view,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  aloohoHcs,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  avoid  the  evils  of  their  over-nse. 

Lobular  PneumonitiB—Broncho-pneumonitis— Atelectasis. 

Lobular  pneummitit  is  also  frequently  called  catarrhal  pneufnoaiajfnm  tfae 
fact  that  the  exudation  is  chiefly  cellular.  This  latter  name,  however,  is  inap- 
propriate, because  the  term  "  catarrhal  *'  is  only  applicable  to  inflammations 

of  mucous  membranes,  and  the  wall  of  the  air-cells  and  alveolar  passages 
cannot  be  considered  properly  a  mocous  membrane ;  and,  moreover,  fibrin  is 
sometimes  present  in  the  exudation  of  so-called  catarrhal  pneumonia  as  wet) 
as  in  that  of  lobar  pneumonitis.  The  name  cellular  pneumonia  employed  by 
Virchow  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  terms  broncho-pneiimonitr'it,  imply- 
ing the  coincident  affection  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air-cells,  and  lobvUit 
pneumonitiK,  signifying  the  lobular  dissemination  of  the  inflamma^n,  are  to 
be  preferred. 

Lobular  pneumonitis  is  a  seoondary  affection,  and  almost  always  secondary 
to  inflammation  of  the  smaller  bronchi.  It  is  frequent  in  childhood,  bnt  rare 
in  adults,  except  in  the  debilitated  and  the  aged.  In  the  new-born  and  in 
very  young  children  it  is  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  at^.kefasif  or 
collapse  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulmonary  lobules  (apneumatosis). 
Atelectans  may  attend  lobular  pneumonitis  occurring  later  in  life,  but  it  is  a 
less  constant  accompaniment.  Portions  of  the  lung-tissue  in  the  condition  of 
atelectasis  contain  no  air ;  they  are  non-crepitant  and  sink  in  water.  Tbev 
present  a  bluish-red  appearance  through  the  pleura,  and  a  more  brownish-red 
color  on  cross-section.  They  have  a  smooth  surface,  a  firm  consistence,  and 
are  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lung-tissne.  They  can  be 
inflated  by  blowing  through  the  bronchi.  In  many  cases,  but  not  always, 
occlusion  of  the  bronchi  immediately  connected  with  the  atelectatic  spots  can 
be  demonstrated.  The  most  frequent  source  of  obstruction  is  an  aoeumuta- 
tion  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  the  smaller  bronchi.  The  air-cells 
connected  with  the  occluded  bronchi  collapse  after  the  absorption  of  the  oon- 
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tamed  air.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  collapsed  lobules  shows  disten- 
ma  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  with  blood,  and  the  presence  of  granular, 
desquamated  epithelial  cells  in  the  collapsed  alveoli.  Atelectasis  of  portions 
of  the  lungs  may  be  a  eot^fmital  condition  in  the  new-bom  and  in  infants  a 
few  days  or  weeks  old,  the  affected  lobules  having  never  been  inflated,  in  con- 
aequeoce  either  of  weakness  of  the  respiratory  efforts  or  of  obstruction  of  the 
brosehi  by  mucus,  meconium,  etc.  Acquired  afehctam  is  far  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adul^  The  name  atelectasis  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
the  condition  called  carnificatiou  of  the  lungs,  the  air  having  been  expelled 
by  pressure  from  without  as  by  an  extensive  fluid  accumulation  in  the  pleural 
MTity.  Atelectasis  of  whatever  form  is  more  frequent  in  the  lower  lobes 
thu  in  the  upper.  Single  circumscribed  lobules  may  be  affected,  or  even  a 
vhole  lobe.  When  there  is  extensive  atelectasis  the  remaining  parenchyma 
«f  the  laog  is  usually  in  the  condition  of  vicarious  vesicular  emphysema. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  relations  between  atelectasis 
and  lohalar  {meumonitis.  Formerly,  writers  regarded  atelectasis  as  congenital 
pncQinoDta,  and  since  the  true  nature  of  the  condition  has  been  recognized 
U  has  usually  been  held  that  collapse  of  the  air-cells  in  itself  leads  to  the 
dereli^meot  of  lobular  inflammation.  It  is  probably  not  correct  to  regard 
other  acquired  pulmonary  collapse  or  a  persistence  of  the  fcetal  state  of  the 
ItiHgs  as  alone  a  cause  of  inflammation.  We  may  consider  that  lobular  pnea- 
Bonttis  occurs  only  when  there  is  present  within  the  alveoli  an  irritant  capap 
Ue  of  inducing  inflammation.  Most  foreign  particles,  and  particularly  the 
itaguating  secretion  of  the  inflamed  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  are  irri- 
tants capable  of  exciting  bronchitis  and  lobular  pneumonitis  by  entrance  into 
the  small  bronchi  and  the  air-cells,  whether  or  not  they  completely  obstruct 
the  bronchi  and  lead  to  atelectasis. 

The  pathological  changes  occurring  in  lobular  pneumonitis  have  been 
divided  into  the  same  three  stages  as  in  lobar  pneumonitis — namely,  first, 
eongestion  or  engoigement ;  second,  red  hepatization  ;  and  third,  gray  hepat- 
iiatioo.  Such  a  division  is,  however,  less  important  and  well  defined  in 
lobular  than  in  lobar  pneamonitis.  In  a  typical  case  of  lobular  or  broncho- 
pneoaionitis  disseminated  throughout  both  lungs  are  small  firm  spots  varying 
is  «se  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  color  may  be  brownish-red,  red- 
dish-gray, gray,  or  yellowish,  and  the  periphery  is  usually  darker  than  the 
«sntre.  The  surfat^  is  lustreless,  smooth  or  slightly  granular,  and  somewhat 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  lung-tissue.  The  consolidated  pulmonary 
nibstance  is  non-crepitant  and  sinks  in  water.  When  the  solidified  lobules 
are  sitoated  at  the  surface  of  the  lung  the  overlying  pleura  is  coated  with  a 
delicate  layer  of  fibrin.  Usually,  drops  of  muco-pus  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  smaller  bronchi.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  solidified  lobules 
shows  the  air-cells  to  be  filled,  though  less  distended  than  in  lobar  pneumo- 
nitis, with  pus-cells,  epithelial  cells,  and  some  granular  msttw  in  varying 
proportion.  In  some  cases  the  pus-cells  predominate ;  in  other  cases,  large 
mnular  eells  with  vesicular  nudei,  thought  to  be  alveolar  epithelial  cells. 
Bed  blood-oorpnscles  are  usually  present,  but  not  in  such  number  as  in 
lobar  pneamonitis.  The  presence  of  iaige  numbers  of  pus  and  epithelial 
edls  in  the  alveoli,  the  comparatively  small  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles, 
and  the  absence  of  fibrin  may  be  considered  to  be  the  oharacterisdcs  of  the 
axodatioD  of  broneho-pnenmonitas  as  distingtushed  &om  the  lobar  form. 
Sometimes,  however,  fibrillated  fibrin  may  be  found  in  the  exudation  of 
lobular  pneumonitis,  and  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  infiammatory  products  ar« 
nneemed,  there  is  every  grade  of  transition  between  a  tjpioal,  purely  cellu- 
lar exudation  and  the  fibrino-cellular  and  almost  hemorrhagic  exudation  of 
lobar  pneumonitis.  Huoub  and  eells  are  sometimes  inspired  flrom  tJie  bronchi 
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into  the  alveoli.  The  walls  of  the  iDfiamed  bronchi  are  often  infiltrated  with 
leucoc;y^te8.  The  inflammaUon  may  extend  by  continuity  to  the  air-cells 
immediately  adjacent  to  these  inflamed  walls.  There  may  be  some  dilatation 
of  the  bronchi.  Various  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  inflam- 
matory exudation  in  the  bronchi  and  air-cells,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases 
bacteria  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  disease. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  extent  of  lung  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  The  pneumonitis  may  be  confined  to  a  few  lobules,  as,  for  instance, 
those  surrounding  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  or  a  new  growth ;  there  may  be 
countless  nodules  of  consolidation  scattered  throughout  both  lungs,  or  even 
all  the  lobules  of  a  lobe  may  become  involved.  In  the  rare  cases  of  lobar 
ooDBoHdation  from  lobular  pneumonitis  the  fact  that  the  lobules  are  not 
simultaneously  but  successively  involved  gives  to  the  snrfaoe  a  peculiarly 
variegated  appearance  different  from  that  observed  in  lobar  pneumonitis. 
The  surface  is  also  less  granular  than  in  the  latter  disease.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  cells  which  fill  the  alveoli,  it  is  customary  to  regard  the  pus-cells  as 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles.  Whether  the  alveolar  epithelium  play  an 
active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  There  is  no 
proof  of  the  production  of  pus-cells  from  proliferating  epithelial  cells,  and, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  number  of  large  epithelium-like  cells  in  the  alveoli 
seems  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
thelial lining,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  active  proliferative  changes  in  the 
epithelium,  as  it  is  abundantly  proven  that  wandering  leucocytes  can  become 
transformed  into  epithelioid  cells. 

The  most  frequent  termination  of  lobular  pneumonitis  is  in  resolution.  As 
in  lobar  pneumonitis,  the  cell-elements  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  by 
transudation  of  serum  a  kind  of  emulsion  is  formed  capable  of  absorption. 
When  the  broncho-pneumonia  persists  for  a  long  time,  the  alveolar  walls 
usually  become  thicKened  by  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue. 

It  has  been  held  by  most  authorities  that  the  inflammatory  products  of 
lobular  pneumonitis  may  undergo  caseous  metamorphosis  which  leads  to  the 
development  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  We  now  know  that  in  such  cases  infec- 
tion with  the  tubercular  virus  exists.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  the 
existence  of  broncho-pneumonia  favors  the  lodgment  and  development  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  confound  with  ordinary 
broncho-pneumonia  the  lobular  caseous  pneumonia  so  often  found  in  phthis- 
ical lungs.  The  latter  affection  is  anatomically  and  etiologically  a  distinct 
disease. 

Clinical  History. — Inasmuch  as  a  bronchitis  afiecting  both  sides  (bilat- 
eral) precedes  and  accompanies  the  collapse  of  lobules  in  lobular  pneumo- 
nitis, the  symptoms  of  that  disease  are  always  present.  As  will  be  seen  in 
treating  of  Bronchitis  in  a  following  chapter  (Chapter  IX.^,  the  symptoms 
attributable  to  the  bronchial  inflamation  vary  according  to  its  extension  into 
tubes  of  small  size.  In  addition  to  cough  and  expectoration,  increase  in  the 
frequency  of  the  respirations,  dyspnoea,  and  cyanosis  may  be  accountod  for 
by  the  bronchitis  alone  if  tubes  of  small  size  become  involved  (capillary 
bronchitis).  These  symptoms  are  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  lobules  collapsed  and  inflamed.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  due  to 
the  pneumonitis  if  the  bronchitis  be  limited  to  tubes  of  large  or  medium 
nze. 

The  bronchial  inflammation  may  be  acute  or  subacute.  The  pyrexia  is 
proportionate  to  the  acuteness  of  the  bnmchial  inflammation  and  to  the 
extent  of  lung  affected.  This  will,  therefore,  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases.    The  symptoms  relating  to  the  fluency  and  odier  characters  of  the 
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pdse  offer  rariaUoos  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  obstruo- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Corresponding 
nriatioDB  in  other  constitutional  symptoms  are  incident  to  the  fever  and  dis- 
turbtDce  of  the  circulation.  It  follows  that  broncho-pneumonitis  may  be  a 
disease  of  great  severity  and  danger,  or  it  may  be  comparatively  devoid  of 
gravity.  Some  cases  are  characterized  by  notable  fluctuations  during  the 
conrse  of  the  disease,  owing  to  an  increase  at  different  periods  of  the  num- 
ber of  lobules  implicated.  The  symptoms  on  successive  days  may  fluctuate, 
collapsed  lobules  becoming  inflated  or  an  additional  number  of  lobules  beoom- 
ii^a&eted. 

DiAoa<»i8.— The  diagnosis  relates  to  two  factors  as  regards  the  symp- 
tonutie  ph«iomena — namely,  the  bronchitis  and  the  collapsed  or  inflamed 
loboles.  A -third  factor  is  the  occurrence  of  emphysematous  lobules  (lobu- 
lar cniphyaema).  The  physical  signs  denoting  the  bronchitis  are  the  moist 
Inondiial  or  bubbling  r&les,  which  are  coarse,  fine,  or  subcrepitant  according 
lo  the  size  of  the  tubes  in  which  they  are  produced.  Rales  varying  in  coarse- 
ness or  fineness  may  be  combined.  The  collapsed  and  inflamed  lobules  may 
faroisb  no  distinctive  signs  if  in  the  form  of  small  nodules,  disseminated, 
and  about  equal  in  number  on  the  two  sides.  Broncho- vesicular  or  bronchial 
respiration,  increased  vocal  resonance,  and  bronchophony,  together  with  dul- 
Dess  on  percussion  within  a  circumscribed  space  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides, 
mav  be  found  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  lobules  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other  are  affected  so  as  to  give  rise  to  solidification  extending  over  a 
considerable  area.  Lobar  pneumonitis  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  solidi- 
ficatioo  does  not  extend  over  an  entire  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of 
aolidifieation  show  something  more  than  bronchitis,  Uiis  disease  alone  not 
inviag  rise  to  these  signs.  If  no  signs  of  solidification  be  discovered,  it  is 
dtffiealt  or  impossible  to  differentiate  broncbo-pneumonitis  from  bronchitis 
affecting  tubes  of  small  size.  In  severe  cases  inspection  shows  retraction  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  on  both  sides  with  the  acts  of  inspiration,  and 
asking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavicles,  as  in  cases  of  capillary 
Iffonebitis.  Emphysematous  lobules  of  the  upper  lobes  will  give  rise  to  a 
Terieolo-tympaDitie  resonance  on  percnssion. 

Causation. — Age  is  to  he  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  in  the 
ctnsatioR.  The  fact  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  the  subjects  are 
eitfaer  infants  or  children  or  persons  advanced  in  years,  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  mnch  greater  tendency  in  bronchial  inflammation  to  extend 
to  the  smaller  bronchi  in  the  two  extremes  of  life.  The  affection  occurs  not 
infrequently  as  a  sequel  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  rubeola,  scarlatina,  or  small- 
pox; also  of  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  and,  more  rarely,  of  the  continued 
ierers.  It  may  be  produced  traumatically  in  persons  of  any  age  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  chlorine  or  other  gases,  of  vapors,  and  of  irritating  substances  of  various 
kinds.   Exposure  to  the  latter  causes  may  be  incident  to  certain  occupations. 

PhfvmoHokonwfrU,  p.  180.)  The  pneumonitis  which  is  liable  to  accompany 
exudative  laryngitis  (croup)  in  children  is  a  broncho-pneumonitis.  Its  occur- 
iwce  in  cases  of  whooping  cough  is  not  infrequent.  In  the  insane,  the  deliri- 
OQS,  and  the  greatly  enfeebled,  with  obtunded  sensibility  of  the  air-passages, 
foreign  particles,  such  as  bits  of  food,  the  buccal  fluids,  etc.,  are  likely  to  be 
iupired  into  the  small  bronchi  and  air-cells,  giving  rise  to  lobular  pneumonia, 
«Wh  in  these  cases  may  be  of  a  rather  diffuse  character.  This  is  the  aspira- 
tion pneumonia  (Schluck -pneumonic)  of  German  writers.  Not  infrequently 
the  inspired  foreign  particles  are  so  irritating  that  the  inflamed  foci  terminate 
in  abaeess,  and  occasiooally  they  lead  to  gangrene. 
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Treatment. — The  therapeutio  iadications  faare  reference,  first,  to  the 
bronchitis,  and  second,  to  the  inflammation  and  the  collapse  of  lobules. 
The  former  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  bronchitis  irrespective  of  the  lobu- 
lar conditions,  and  they  will  be  considered  in  a  following  chapter.  The 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment  of  bronchids,  especially  in  the  young  and  old, 
is  important  by  way  of  preventing  the  collapse  and  inflammation  of  lobules. 
Energetic  inspirations  are  important  in  order  to  prevent  collapse  of  lobules 
and  for  the  inflation  of  those  already  collapsed.  For  these  objects  the  air 
which  the  patient  breathes  should  be  cool  or  even  cold,  and  the  vital  powers 
should  be  sustained  by  nutritious  stimulation  and  alcoholics.  Jtii^nsen's 
method  of  exciting  deep  inspirations  by  the  cold  afi'usion  or  a  douche  directed 
upon  the  nucha  may  be  employed.  If  there  be  hyperpyrexia,  it  is  to  be  combated 
by  the  cold  bath  or  by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  in  other  diseases 
whenever  antipyretic  treatment  is  indicated,  and  by  quinia,  antipyrine,  or  other 
antipyreUc  remedies.  Aloobolios  and  digitalis  are  indicated  by  feebleness  of 
the  heart's  action,  as  in  cases  of  aonte  lobar  pneumonitis.  Emetics  are  indi- 
cated  in  children  by  accumulations  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  the  patient 
does  not  remove  by  voluntary  expectoration.  The  emedc  selected  should  not 
produce  prolonged  nausea  or  much  prostration.  The  dorsal  decubitus  should 
not  be  constantly  maintained,  changes  of  position  being  important  as  pre* 
ventive  of  collapse  of  lobnles. 

Congenital  atelectasis  in  the  newly  bom  is  denoted  by  rapid,  short  acts  of 
breathing,  feebleness  of  the  cry,  difficulty  in  nursing  from  want  of  breath, 
and  cyanosis.  The  absence  of  cough  and  bronchial  rales  suffices  to  exclude 
bronchitis.  Congenital  malformationa  of  the  heart  are  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  their  physical  signs.  The  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble,  espe- 
cially at  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  chest.  The  lower  part  of 
the  chest  in  front  is  retracted  in  the  act  of  inspiration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  deficient  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  due  to  weakness  of  the 
respiratory  acts,  the  strength  of  these  should  be  increased  by  the  momentary 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  chest,  exposing  the  body  fbr  a  few  moments 
to  cold  air,  and  exciting  in  various  ways  crying  efforts.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  free  the  nostrils  and  throat  from  accumulations  of  mucus. 


Suppurative  Pnemnonitis— Embolic  Pneuzaomtia— 
Abscess  of  the  Lung. 

Suppurative  pneumonitis  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  pus  and 
breaking  down  of  lung-tissue.  Sometimes  the  pus  infiltrates  the  walls  of 
the  bronchi  or  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  follows  bands  of  interstitial  dssue 
(dissecting  pneumonia).  The  most  important  form  of  suppurative  pneu- 
monitis is  that  which  results  in  the  formation  of  abscess.  The  abscess- 
cavity  usually  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  but 
in  some  cases  the  abscess  takes  in  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  a  lobe. 
The  shape  of  the  cavity  may  be  round  or  irregular.  The  walls  of  the  abscess 
are  usually  ra^ed.  In  cases  of  long  standing  a  fibrous  capsule  forms  around 
the  abscess. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  lobar  pneumonia  and  lobular  pneumonia 
rarely  terminate  in  abscess.  Abscesses  may  be  produced  by  the  inspiratioa 
of  foreign  irritating  particles,  as  in  many  cases  of  aspiration  pneumonia  (p. 
177).  Wounds  of  the  lung,  especially  when  attended  by  the  lodgment  of 
foreign  bodies,  may  give  rise  to  abscess.  In  new-bom  children  there  is  a 
form  of  septic  pneumonia  which  frequently  terminates  in  abscess.   In  this 
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form  of  pneumonia  ao  enormous  number  of  micrococci  are  found  in  the  air- 
celk  In  chronic  phthisiB  suppurative  processes  in  the  walls  of  cavities, 
and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  lung,  may  be  an  important  pathotogical 
demeat. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  suppurative  pneumonitis  is  that  produced  by 
iDfectious  emboli,  which  cause  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  The  source 
of  the  emboli  is  usually  to  be  sought  in  thrombi  formed  in  veins  leading  from 
some  centre  of  infecUoo,  such  as  external  wounds,  inflammation  of  the  uterine 
mm  ia  puerperal  women,  bed-sores,  abscess  of  the  middle  or  external  ear  and 
of  other  situations,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  embolus  brings  with  it 
some  MUDD  which  acts  as  an  intense  inflammatory  irritant.  It  is  not  always 
pomne  to  find  the  primary  thrombus,  nor  can  an  embolus  in  all  cases  be 
dmoQstrated.  It  is  probable  that  the  poison  may  be  earned  by  the  blood  in 
a  finely  molecular  form.  Metastatic  or  pyeemic  pulmonary  absccBses  vary  in 
DtUDber  from  one  to  several  hundred,  and  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  those 
mvolving  an  entire  lobe.  They  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the 
mechanical  effects  of  emboli ;  that  is,  by  hemorrhagic  in&rctions,  which  are 
to  be  described  subsequently. 

The  pleura  covering  'an  abscess  is  inflamed,  and  there  is  often  a  general 
pleuritis,  which  may  also  be  of  a  purulent  character.  The  abscess  may  rup- 
tare  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Micrococci  are  always  present  in  the  pas.  The  same  micrcMirganismB 
wbicb  cause  suppuration  elsewhere  also  occasion  supparative  inflammation 
of  the  long.  (See  Part  X.  p.  36.) 

The  most  important  aid  in  the  DIAQN06IS  of  abscess  of  the  lung  is  the 
examinatioD  of  the  epntnm.  The  color  of  the  sputnm  is  nsnally  yellow,  like 
Uut  of  ordinary  pus,  but  it  may  be  green  or  brownish.  The  odor  is  usually 
somewhat  offenrive,  but  it  has  not  the  fetor  of  gangrene.  Of  the  utmost 
importance  is  the  presence  in  the  sputum  of  particles  of  lung-tissue,  which 
can  of^en  be  detected  even  with  the  naked  eye.  These  particles  are  found 
by  microscopical  examination  to  contain  elastic  fibres  (which  are  usually 
aUrait  or  scanty  in  gangrene  of  the  lung),  fatty  crystals,  amorphous  pig- 
ment, and  especially  hsematoidin  crystals.  Micrococci,  which  do  not  stain 
blae  with  iodine  like  certain  ones  in  gangrene,  are  present  in  large  number. 
The  physical  signs  of  a  cavity  may  be  detected  if  the  abscess  be  of  sufficient 
aiie,  but  these  signs  are  not  in  themselves  disdnctive  of  abscess.  Other 
lymptoms,  such  as  pain,  dyspnoea,  pyrexia,  rigors,  and  sweats,  are  often 
present.  In  pyaemia  it  is  generally  impossible  to  disconnect  the  general 
symptoms  which  are  indicative  of  the  pulmonary  afliection  Arom  those  which 
belong  to  the  olinioal  history  of  pyeemia.  In  pyaemia  it  is  rare  that  the  dif- 
feroit  foci  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs  involve  areas  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
ehaneteristic  physical  signs. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  almost  necessarily  fatal  in  pysemic  pulmonary  abscesses. 
In  other  forms  of  pulmonary  abscess,  such  as  that  secondary  to  pneumonia, 
the  prognosis  is  comparatively  favorable — more  favorable  than  in  gangrene 
of  the  lungs.    The  afliection,  however,  is  in  all  cases  grave. 

The  TREATMENT  is  to  be  directed  especially  to  sustaining  measures.  Qui- 
nine may  be  given  in  large  doses.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  kept  pure, 
ud  inhalations  of  antiseptic  vapors,  such  as  thymol  or  carbolic  acid,  may  be 
tried.  A  case  of  large  abscess  of  the  lung  which  was  first  diagnosticated  as 
empyema  was  treated  suocesBfully  by  Teale  by  means  of  incision  and  free 

*  Lanat,  ISSi,  voL  L  17a  2. 
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Pneumonokoniosis— Anthracosis— Siderosis,  etc. 

Under  the  generic  name  pneumonokoniosis,  proposed  by  Zenker,  arc  incladed 
the  various  affections  of  the  lung  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust-like  par- 
ticles. A  considerable  number  of  such  in  halation -diseases  is  already  known. 
The  one  longest  recognized  is  the  lesion  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  coal-dust. 
A  moderate  amount  of  black  coal-pigment  is  found  in  the  lungs  of  all  adults^ 
more  especially  of  those  living  in  cities  ;  but  in  the  lungs  of  those  who  hare 
been  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  dense  atmosphere  of  coal-dust  the  carbon- 
particles  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  a  lesion  called  anihraconn 
of  the  lungs.  This  lesion  is  produced  especially  in  coal-mioera.  The  par- 
ticles of  coal  are  carried  by  the  current  of  inspired  ur  into  the  air-veraoles 
or  alveoli.  Thence,  either  free  or  enclosed  in  cells,  which  are  probably  emi- 
grated white  blood-corpuscles,  they  make  their  way  into  the  alveolar  septa, 
and  are  still  further  conveyed  through  the  lymph-spaces  and  lymph-vessels 
into  the  int-erlobular  and  peribronchial  connective  tissue.  Some  of  the  par- 
ticles reach  the  bronchial  glands,  and  exceptionally  may  even  be  carried  to 
the  cervical  or  abdominal  lymphatic  glands.  The  lungs  and  bronchial  glands 
are  black ;  the  microscope  shows  the  coal-pigment  to  be  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
lobular connective  tissue  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  but  it  is  also  present 
inside  of  cells  in  the  alveoli  and  in  the  walls  of  the  air-vesicles.  Extensive 
antbracosis  may  exist  without  any  changes  in  the  lung  other  than  chronic 
bronchitis  and  the  presence  of  some  large  cells  containing  pigment  in  the 
alveoli.  Frequently,  however,  it  is  combined  with  other  chronic  inflam- 
matory changes,  particularly  with  chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis.  Dense 
fibrous  bands  and  nodules  deeply  pigmented  are  found.  The  walls  of  the 
alveoli  are  thick,  and  their  Inmina  obstructed  or  even  obliterated  by  the  new 
growth  of  fibrous  tissue.  Firm  pleuritic  adhenons  are  present.  Combined 
with  these  chronic  interstitial  changes  bronchiectatic  and  ulcerative  cavities 
may  be  present.  Anthracotic  lungs  may  be  the  seat  also  of  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  which  case  tubercles  and  tuberculous  pneumonitis 
will  be  found.'  To  pulmonary  antbracosis  with  chronic  interstitial  inflam- 
mation, with  or  without  the  presence  of  tubercles,  the  name  coal-miner's 
phthisis  is  applied.  The  coal-particles,  when  of  sufficient  size,  can  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  under  the  microscope ;  often,  however,  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  melanotic  pigment  derived  from  the  blood.  The  coal- 
particles  are  often  present  in  the  expectoration  of  those  affected  with  anthra^ 
cosis  pulmonum. 

The  term  nderosu  mdmomm  denotes  the  accumulation  in  the  pulmonary 
Btmctures  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  This  oxide  forms  a  very  fine,  brownish-r^ 
dust.  It  is  inhaled  by  workmen  employed  in  dyeing,  polishing  mirrors,  and 
other  mechanical  arts  in  which  it  is  used.  Accumulating  in  the  lungs,  it 
causes  a  reddish  pigmentation.  Its  morbid  eflPects  were  first  studied  by 
Zenker.'  They  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  antbracosis,  the  color  being 
red  instead  of  black. 

Chalicom  pufmonum  is  the  name  given  to  the  pulmonary  changes  induced 
by  the  inhalation  of  stone-dust.  It  is  also  called  stone-cutter's  phthisis. 
The  chemical  examination  of  these  lungs  shows  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
silica.    The  changes  are  amilar  to  those  of  antbracosis  and  of  siderosis,  with 

'  It  is  claimed  by  recent  observers  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  usually  absent  in  coal- 
miner's  phthisis,  in  which  case  the  process  is  not  to  be  reffarded  as  tuberculous. 
Acoordinp  to  Cohnheim,  coal-particles,  as  such,  cause  no  irritative  changes  in  the  lunj;, 
and  when  inflammatory  changes  are  present  irritating  substances  are  inhaled  with  the 
particles  of  coal. 

*  VeutKhet  Arehiv  /.  kliH.  Med.,  Bd.  2,  p.  116. 
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the  exception  of  the  greater  disposition  to  the  formation  of  nodules  and 
diffuse  masses  of  fibrous  tissue.  These  have  a  gray  centre  and  dark  periph- 
ery. The  foreign  particles  can  be  recognized  microscopically,  but  not  so 
reidilj  as  in  the  previous  affections. 

Vtrioos  other  forms  of  pueamonokoniosis  have  been  described,  such  as 
those  doe  to  the  inhalatioD  of  particleB  of  tobacco,  of  cotton,  of  grain,  of 
Tirioas  metals,  etc. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  different  varieties  of  pneumonokoniosis  is  that 
of  broDchitis,  which  is  generally  chronic,  associated,  in  a  certain  number  of 
eases,  with  fibroid  phthisis. 

The  lemoTal  of  the  patient  from  the  continued  operation  of  the  cause  is 
of  coorBe  the  first  object  of  treatment  In  other  respects  the  indicaUons 
lebte  to  the  diseases  vhioli  are  incident  to  the  pneumonokoniosis. 

Brown  or  Pigment  Induraidon  of  the  Lungs. 

The  lesion  thus  entitled,  described  by  Virchow  in  1847,  is  referable  to  the 
loDg-coDtinued  passive  congestion  incident  to  valvular  disease  of  the  left 
ode  of  the  heart,  particularly  to  obstruction  and  to  regurgitation  at  the 
mitral  orifice.  Lungs  thus  affected  do  not  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  as 
BDch  as  when  they  are  healthy.  They  are  heavy,  inelastic,  dry,  crepitating 
bat  tittle  on  pressure,  of  a  leathery  consistence,  and  the^  have  a  peculiar 
nd^sh-brown,  yellow,  or  salmon  color.  On  section,  reddish  or  brown  spots 
may  be  seen,  due  to  ecchymoses.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  essential 
mcnhid  condition  is  a  dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  loops  of  which 
often  project  far  into  the  alveoli  and  partially  obstruct  their  lumina.  The 
air-cells  are  still  further  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  large  epithelial  cells 
containing  yellow  or  brown  pigment,  which  cells  may  accumulate  in  sufficient 
number  to  fill  the  alveoli.  Pigment  is  also  found  within  the  capillary  vessels, 
is  the  capillary  walls,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  both  free  and  enclosed  in 
cells.  The  pigment  is  derived  from  red  blood-corpuscles  which  escape  through 
the  capillary  walls  by  diapedesis,  in  part  also  by  rupture  of  the  walls.  The 
Tails  of  the  air-cells  and  the  interstitial  tissue  often  appear  hypertrophied. 
BindflaBoh  describes  also  an  hypertrophy  of  the  smooth  musde-fibres  of  the 
pnlmnury  parenchyma  in  this  affection. 

Tile  lymptoms  denoting  the  lesion  are  not  definite,  but  it  must  increase  the 
dj^HHea  which  is  conneobBd  more  directly  with  the  cardiac  disease. 

Hyperemia  of  the  Lungs— Hypostatic  Congestion— Bypo- 

static  Pneumonitis. 

Active  congestion  or  hyperemia  of  the  lungs,  irrespective  of  inflammation, 
is  rarely  if  ever  a  primary  morbid  condition,  and  is  hardly  to  be  considered 
u  an  individual  affection.  It  may  be  produced  by  increased  power  of  the 
heart's  action,  arising  either  from  transient  causes,  such  as  the  ingestion  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  mental  emotions,  or  from  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  stimulating  or  irritating 
wpors.  Whenever  the  circulation  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  is 
iDtemipted,  more  or  less  abnormal  determination  of  blood  must  take  place  in 
tbe  portions  to  which  the  flow  of  blood  is  unobstructed,  as  in  cases  of  emphy- 
anna,  lobar  pneumonia,  plenritia,  etc. 

Passive  faypersBmia  or  congestion  is  of  more  ftvqnent  occnTrence,  but  is 
Mver  primary  or  idiopathic.  It  is  an  effect  of  mitrd  cardiac  lesions  cauring 
ndier  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both  combined.  It  is  also  consequent 
on  feebleoess  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  in 
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cases  of  dilatation  or  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  cases  of  general  dropsy  it 
occasions  a  disproportionate  amount  of  faydrothorax.  It  ^ves  rise  to  brown 
or  pigment  induration  of  tbe  lungs.  (See  p.  181.) 

Passive  hypersemia  occurring  in  the  dependent  portions  of  the  lungs  is 
called  hypostatic  congestion.  The  conditions  which  favor  the  production  of 
hypostatic  congestion  are  enfeebled  heart's  action  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  body  in  one  position  for  a  long  time.  It  is  met  with  in  acute  infectious 
diseases,  in  the  aged,  and  in  the  course  of  ohrooic  diseases  which  occasion 
general  debility:  The  higher  grades  of  hypostatic  congestion  result  in  a 
transudation  of  bloody  serum.  The  condition  of  lung  thus  prodaeed  has 
been  called  aptenizatim.  The  affected  Inog-tissue  is  of  a  dark-red  color, 
crepitates  less  than  in  health,  and  upon  section  a  large  quantity  of  blood  and 
serum  oozes  out.  In  prolonged  or  in  severe  hypostatic  congestion  the  so-called 
hypostatic  pneumonia  is  frequently  developed.  It  has  beeo  disputed  whether 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inflammatory  affection  or  not.  It  seems  to  involve 
a  low  degree  of  inflammation.  The  lung-tissue  is  dark-red,  friable,  non>crepi- 
tant,  and  sinks  in  water.  The  whole  lower  lobe  or  only  portions  of  it  may 
be  implicated.  Microscopical  examination  shows  tbe  pulmonary  capiUaries 
widely  distended  with  blood,  and  the  air-cells  filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  des> 
quamated  epithelial  cells,  and  sometimes  fibrin.  The  inflammatory  ooDdition 
is  more  analogous  to  certain  forms  of  lobular  pneumonitis  than  to  lobu 
pneumonitis. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs,  whether  aoUve  or  j^asdve,  compromises  the  respi- 
ratory function— ^r^/,  by  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  ur-ceUs ;  and  tewndf 
by  lessening  the  quantity  of  decarbonized  and  oxygenised  blood  returned  from 
the  lungs  to  the  systemic  circulation.  The  respirations  are  increased  in 
quency,and  a  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea,  ib  felt,  cstteris paribw,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  congestion.  As  regards  physical 
signs,  coDgeation,  if  marked  or  considerable,  undoubtedly  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  dulness  on  percussion  ;  bat  this  is  not  determinable  if  both  lungs 
be  alike  congested,  or  in  cases  io  which  congestion  of  one  lung  follows  certain 
affections  in  the  other  side  of  the  chest,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  pneumo- 
hydrothorax,  etc.  Congestion  also  undoubtedly  diminishes  the  intensity  of 
the  respiratory  murmur ;  but  if  the  murmur  be  changed  in  character — that 
is,  if  it  be  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular — there  is  solidification  from  some 
cause.  It  is  sot  probable  that  simple  congestion  gives  rise  to  adventitioas 
sounds  or  r&les,  nor  does  it  occasion  aoy  vocal  signs. 

The  T&EATHENT  of  aotive  hyperasmia  must  have  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
causative  conditions  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs.  ^Hie  dia- 
turbance  of  respiration,  not  only  when  the  hypersemia  is  bilateral,  but  when 
unilateral,  as  when  one  lung  is  consolidated  or  compressed,  may  be  so  great 
as  to  call  for  venesection.  In  most  cases,  however,  dry  cups  applied  to  the 
chest,  revulsives,  and  cardiac  sedatives  suffice  for  relief. 

In  hypostatic  congestion,  on  the  other  hand,  measures  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  heart's  action  are  indicated — namely,  digitalis,  alcohoHcs,  and  alimen- 
tation. As  a  preventive  measure  in  cases  of  prolonged  disease,  especially 
if  the  patient  be  feeble,  constant  recumbency  on  the  back  is  to  be  avoided  ; 
the  position  of  the  body  should  be  changed  at  intervals.  Deep  inspiratioDS 
from  time  to  time  should  be  enjoined.  In  this  way  hypostatic  pneumonitis 
may  be  prevented.  The  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  different  diseases  not  inftv- 
quently  contributes  to  a  fatal  teimination.  Io  all  diseases  accompanied  by 
much  prostration  or  of  long  duration,  or  when  tbe  snbjecfas  are  feeble,  import- 
ant objects  of  treatment  are  the  prevention  and  removal  of  hypostasis  in  the 
dependent  portions  of  the  lui^  These  objects  are  often  of  prominent 
importance  in  cardiac  diseases. 
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(Edema  of  the  laogs  will  he  oonsidered  under  a  separate  heading.  (Vide 
ClupterXL) 

Pleurodynia  and  Dorso-Intercostal  Neuralgia. 

A  brief  consideration  of  these  affections  is  included  in  this  chapter,  because, 
from  similarity  as  regards  pain,  they  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  either 
acute  pneuinQnitis  or  plenritis.  Prior  to  the  employment  of  physical  explora- 
tion this  mistake  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is  still  made  by  those 
vho  depend  on  symptoms  alone-  The  term  piemvdynia  is  applied  to  a  pain- 
fU  affeedon  of  the  muscles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  tboraoie  walls. 
hUmotial  or  dono-intereo^id  neurt^ia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the 
intercostal  nerves. 

Both  affections  may  be  characteriied  by  pain  resembling  that  of  either  acute 
poeomoDitis  or  pleuritis ;  that  is,  a  lancinating  pain  felt  especially  in  the  act 
of  inspiration.  They  may  be  accompanied  by  a  dry  cough  which  is  acutely 
punfiil.  In  case  of  pleurodynia  there  may  be  pyrexia,  and  this  may  acci- 
^tally  exist  in  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia.  How  are  these  affections  to 
be  discriminated  from  inflammation  of  the  pleura  either  primary  or  occurring 
u  a  complication  of  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma? 

Intercostal  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accompanied  by  pyrexia.  But  this 
afeetioD  has  a  diagnostic  oriterion  which  is  readily  available.  It  consists  in 
the  existence  of  tenderness  usually  in  three  isolated  points — namely,  behind, 
near  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  laterally,  in  one,  two,  or  three  intercostal  spaces ; 
lad  anteriorly,  in  one  or  more  intercostal  spaces  near  the  sternum  or  over  the 
ep^astrium.  Sometimes  tenderness  exists  in  only  two  of  these  situations. 
The  teodemesa  is  frequently  confined  to  a  very  limited  space  in  each  situa- 
tion, a  space  perhaps  small  enough  to  be  covered  by  the  finger.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  vertebrte,  and  between  the  tender  points  in  the  three  situations, 
preasnre  or  percussion  is  well  borne.  In  addition  to  this  diagnostic  test,  phys- 
ical exploration  fails  to  discover  the  evidence  of  either  pleuritic  or  parenchy- 
matous inflammation— namely,  in  primary  pleuritis  a  friction  murmur  and 
the  signs  denoting  pleuritic  effusion,  and  in  pneumonitis  the  crepitant  r&le 
t&d  the  signs  of  solidification.  The  affection  occurs  much  oftener  on  the  left 
than  OD  the  right  side.    Both  sides  may  be  affected,  but  this  is  extremely  rare. 

PleoTodynia  lacks  a  similar  positive  test ;  that  is,  the  tenderness  is  not  lim- 
ited to  isolated  pointa,  hut  is  more  or  less  diffused.  The  diagnosis,  therefore, 
miui  rest  on  the  exelnsion  of  intercostal  oearatgia  by  the  absence  of  the  evi- 
dence jnst  stated,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  signs  both  of  plenritis  and 
pnenmonitis.  Pun  in  plenrodynia  and  intercostal  neuralgia  is  more  marked, 
u«  rule,  in  movements  of  the  body  than  in  the  respiratory  movements,  the 
reverse  being  true  of  the  pain  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  pleurodynia.  The  tenderness  in  both  affeotions 
varies,  being  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  exquisitely  acute. 

Of  the  two  affections,  pleurodynia  is  much  the  less  frequent.  Before  the 
Aasnostic  criterion  of  intercostal  neuralgia  had  been  pointed  ont  by  Basscreau 
and  Valleix,  cases  of  this  affection  were,  doubtless  often  considered  as  rheu- 
matic, and  hence  cases  of  the  neuralgic  affections  have  apparently  increased 
of  late  at  the  expense  of  pleurodynia.  Intercostal  neuralgia  is  of  frequent 
oeennrence.  Cases  are  often  met  with  both  in  private  practice  and  among 
patients  treated  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 
The  power  classes  arti  more  liable  to  it  than  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
■tanees.  It  occurs  oftener  among  females  than'males.  Persons  affected  are 
It  is  liable  to  be  developed  during  the  progress  of  pul- 
■oaary  j&Uiins.   It  occors  especially  as  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever. 
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The  degree  of  sufferiog  from  these  affections  varies  much  in  different  cases. 

They  are  sometimes  ao  slight  as  merely  to  occasion  annoyance,  but  in  some 
oases  the  pain  is  sufficiently  severe  to  shorten  the  inspirations,  thus  rendering 
the  respirations  frequent,  as  in  acute  pleuritis,  and  occasioning  great  distress. 
In  the  neuralgic  affection  exacerbations  of  pain  are  frequently  experienced. 
They  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  as  regards  duration,  occurring  some- 
times as  transient  affections,  but  in  some  cases  persisting  for  a  long  period. 
Pain  and  soreness  in  the  cbest  are  sometimes  assumed  by  malingerers,  but 
a  ready  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  affection  is  the  diagnostic  test — namely, 
the  limitation  of  the  tenderness  to  the  three  points  oo  oue  side  of  the  chest. 
This  proof  is  reliable,  unless  the  malingerer  have  had  shrewdneas  enough  to 
discover  that  this  test  is  relied  upon  for  the  diagnosla. 

The  treatment  of  both  affections  embraces  measures  to  relieve  pain  if  it  be 
severe  or  considerable.  Opium  may  be  required  internally  or  hypodermi<»lIy 
for  this  object.  Local  applications  may  suffice  if  the  pain  be  slight  or  mode- 
rate ;  for  example,  liniments  containing  chloroform  or  aconite,  or  the  bella- 
donna plaster.  In  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia  quinia  is  an  effective  remedy, 
whether  the  affection  be  a  sequel  of  intermittent  fever  or  not.  The  quinia 
should  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  occasion  slight  cinchonism,  and  con- 
tinued in  such  doses  for  one  or  two  weeks.  If  anaemia  exist,  this  condition 
claims  appropriate  treatment.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  or  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  may  be  prescribed  with  reference  to  this  condition. 
In  obstinate  cases  flying  blisters  are  useful.  Valleix  considers  these  as  most 
likely  to  prove  effective.  The  application  of  dry  cups  will  sometimes  afford 
relief. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

Anatomioal  Characters ;  Oinical  Histoiy ;  Fatholi^cal  Charaeter ;  CaQsation. 

THE  discovery  by  Koch,  in  1882,  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  has  eluci- 
dated not  only  the  etiology,  but  also  the  pathological  anatomy,  of  pul- 
monary phtfaisia.  The  proof  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  specific  cause 
of  tuberonlosiB  may  be  considered  complete.  This  proof  has  established 
Laennec's  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  phthisis — a  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained in  all  previous  editions  of  this  work.  In  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  we  possess  a  certain  criterion  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  a  morbid 
process.  We  now  know  that  the  characteristic  inSammatory  lesions  of  phthis- 
is are  as  much  the  result  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  is  the  tubercle  graoulnra 
itself. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  most  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  all  of 
the  structures  which  compose  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  morbid  changes. 
There  are  lesions  of  the  bronchi,  of  the  alveolar  passages  and  air-celts,  of  the 
blood-vessels,  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
and  of  the  pleura.  The  cbaracteristic  lesions  of  phthisis  are  tubercles  and 
inflammatory  processes  with  a  tendency  t-o  caseous  degeneration.  Other 
lesions  which  are  often  present  are  ordinary  inflammations,  congestion, 
emphysema,  atelectasis,  and  oedema.  Another  morbid  change  of  great  import- 
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anee  is  the  formation  of  cavities.  The  multiplicity  of  lesions  and  of  struc- 
tures involved,  and  the  differences  in  different  cases  in  the  combination  and 
relative  preponderance  of  these  lesions,  render  the  morbid  appearances  so 
manifold  that  it  may  be  said  that  no  two  cases  of  phthisis  are  exactly  alike. 

The  dominating  element  in  the  pathological  anatomy  of  pulmonary  phthisis 
is  htherde.  For  an  account  of  the  histological  structure  and  the  nature  of 
this  product  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I.  of  this  work  (p.  47).  Tuber- 
colons  nodules  or  granules  are  to  he  found,  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  with 
the  microscope,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  phthisis.  Whrai  young,  these 
aodules  are  gray  or  translucent,  bat  they  oftener  appear  opaque  and  yellow> 
iah,  having  undei^ne  partial  or  complete  caseous  d^^neraUon.  Sometimes 
they  ire  truisformed  into  fibrous  tissue,  and  then  they  are  dense  in  consist- 
ence and  grayish  or  slate-colored.  The  ultimate  snbmiliary  granala  coalesce 
to  make  small  and  lat^e  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  pea, 
tnd  often  larger.  A  favorite  and  early  situation  for  the  formation  of  miliary 
tubercles  is  in  the  walls  of  the  smalt  bronchi,  especially  in  the  terminal  bron- 
ebioles  where  they  open  into  the  alveolar  pai^sages.  Tubercles  may  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  lung — namely,  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of  the  blood- 
vessels, of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  interlobular  and  interalveolar  tissue, 
in  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  pleura.  Many  tubercles  are  composed  of  groups 
of  air-cells  filled  with  epithelial  and  lymphoid  cells  with  or  without  giant-cells. 
The  walls  of  tbese  air-cells  are  often,  but  not  necessarily,  thickened  by  an 
tcenmulatioa  of  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
tubercles  are  formed  primarily  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Sometimes  the  same 
tissue  which  composes  tuberclea  occurs,  not  in  a  nodular,  but  in  a  diffuse 
form. 

In  scute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  will  be  described  subsequently,  miliary 
tahercles  are  found  scattered  throughout  both  lungs.  In  these  cases  the 
tobercle  bacilli  are  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  blood-current.  In  many 
cases  of  phthisis  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  is  found  for  a  variable  dis- 
tance around  a  cheesy  focus  or  an  old  tuberculous  nodule.  Here  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics.  The  usual  mode  of  access  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  to  the  lungs  is  by  the  respiratory  passages.  In  this  mode  of 
access  the  first  effect  of  the  bacilli  is  to  cause  the  production  of  tuberculous 
nodules  in  the  air-cells,  the  alveolar  passages,  and  the  terminal  bronchi,  where 
the  bacilli  lodge. 

The  production  of  cheesy  pnnimovia  is  an  effect  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  not 
less  important  than  the  production  of  tubercles.  This  form  of  pneumonia  has 
been  called  also  tuberculous  pneumonia,  desquamative  pneumonia,  and  infil- 
tnted  tubercle.  The  air-cells  are  filled  with  epithelioid  cells,  lymphoid  cells, 
nsoally  but  not  always  fibrin,  and  sometimes  red  blood-corpuscles.  The 
alveolar  walls  are  frequently  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  solidified  portions  of 
hiug  are  at  first  moist  and  reddish-gray  in  color ;  later  they  become  gray  and 
dry,  and  finally  cheesy.  In  rare  instances  caseous  pneumonia  involves  a  whole 
lobe ;  usually  it  is  lobular  in  distribution.  The  smaller  bronchi  are  generally 
involved.  They  contain  caseous  plugs  and  have  thickened  caseous  walls 
(caseous  peribronchitis). 

Inasmuch  as  tubercles  are  often  formed  partly  or  wholly  by  accumulations 
of  cells  in  the  alveoli,  it  is  manifestly  difficult,  and  after  cheesy  degeneration 
has  ensued  often  impossible,  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
tabercles  and  foci  of  cheesy  pneumonia.  This  distinction,  however,  is  less 
tmportaot  thui  was  formerly  supposed,  inasmuch  as  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
present  in  the  caseous  pneumonia  as  well  as  in  the  tubercles,  and  are  the  cause 
of  both  processes. 

In  most  cases  of  rapid  or  the  so-called  galloping  phthisis  (phthisis  florida) 
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more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  caseous  pneumonia  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  lesions.  Tuhercles,  however,  are  usually  present  at  the  same  time.  Whec 
a  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  gain  access  to  the  lung  through  the  respira* 
tory  passages,  as  often  happens  io  children  by  the  bursting  of  a  caseous  bron- 
chial gland  into  a  bronchus,  then  caseous  pneumonia  rapidly  develops,  and 
involves  a  large  portion  of  the  Inng  at  once.  A  similar  result  may  follow 
when  a  cheesy  fooua  or  a  carity  in  any  part  of  the  lung  opens  into  a  bronchus, 
and  thus  allom  a  large  number  of  bacilli  to  be  inspired  into  other  bronchial 
tubes. 

Changes  in  the  blood-vesBels  of  the  lung  are  of  importance  in  the  pathol- 
ogy of  phthisis.  Tubercles  are  non-vascular  stmctares,  as  has  already  been 
explained.  The  pre-existing  vessels,  where  the  tubercles  develop,  become 
obliterated,  partly  by  thrombosis  and  partly  by  an  accumulation  of  epithelioid 
and  lymphoid  cells  in  their  lumen.  A  similar  process  of  obliteration  occurs 
when  tuberculous  pneumonia  undergoes  cheesy  degeneration.  The  blood-sup- 
ply of  the  lung  is  furthermore  greatly  impeded  by  an  inflammatory  thickening 
of  the  inner  coat  of  many  of  the  smalt  and  medium-sized  arteries,  by  which 
process  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  gradually  encroached  upon,  and  may  be 
finally  obliterated.  This  process  is  called  endarteritis  obliterans.  Endo- 
phlebitis  obliterans  is  also  frequent.  Tubercles  may  be  found  in  all  of  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels.  Tubercles,  and  especially  cheesy  masses  which  invade 
the  inner  coat  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  are  of  grave  significance,  for  in  this 
way  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  enter  the  blood-carrent  and  be  transported  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  causing  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  The  obstructions 
to  iJhe  blood-current  which  have  been  described  nndoabtedly  favor  the  cheesv 
degeneration  of  tubercle  and  of  pneumonic  producttL^but  probably  to  a  much 
greater  extent  the  cheesy  degeneration  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  This  cheesy  degeneration,  as  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  48),  is  a  form  of  coagulation  necrosis. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  presence  of  tubercles  and  of  cheesy 
inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  bronchi.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  is  always  inflamed  in  phthisis.  Ulcers,  usually  of  tuberculous  origin, 
are  frequent.  The  various  forms  of  peribronchitis^  called  tuberculous,  caseous, 
purulent,  or  fibrous,  are  sufficiently  explained  by  these  terms.  Some  form  of 
peribronchitis  is  a  constant  attendant  of  phthisis. 

Inflammation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  new  connective  tissue,  is  called  chronic  interntiiial  pneumonitis,  and  is  pres- 
ent in  some  degree  in  all  cases  of  o1m>nio  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  new  tis- 
sue encroaches  upon  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  causing  the  obliteration  of 
air-cells  and  shrinkage  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung.  New  fibrous  tissue 
may  be  formed  directly  from  tubercle-nodules,  from  diffuse  tubercle-tissue,  or 
as  a  result  of  chronic  interstitial  infiammation.  Fibroid  phthisis,  which  is 
oharaoterized  by  an  excessive  formation  of  fibrons  tissue  and  retraction  of  the 
lung,  presents  sufficient  clinical  peculiarities  to  demand  special  consideration, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  next  article. 

Pulmonary  phthisis  is  always  accompanied  hy  pleuriiis,  usually  of  the  dry 
form.  The  pleuritis  leads  to  the  formation  of  vascular  adhesions,  which  are, 
as  a  rule,  most  extensive  and  firmest  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

It  is  customary  to  find  around  tubercle-nodules  and  foci  of  cheesy  pneu- 
monia the  air-cells  filled  with  the  ordinary  products  of  inflammation.  Patches 
of  ordinary  catarrhal  or  of  fibrinous  pneamonia  may  also  occur  in  parts  of  the 
lung  which  do  not  contain  tubercles  or  caseons  masses.  Pneumonia  of  this 
form  does  not  nndei^  cheesy  degeneration  unless  the  affected  part  of  the 
lung  be  invaded  by  tubercle  bacilli. 

Of  non^^fieanmatory  changes  deserving  mention,  there  are  pigmentation 
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wUh  ooal-particles  and  witb  melanin,  parUcnlarly  in  nevlj-formed  fibrona  tis- 
Eue;  calcification  of  caseous  material;  atelectasis;  compensatory  emphysema; 
congestion  and  localized  and  general  oedema. 

After  a  variable  period  cavities  are  formed  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
phthiflia.  These  are  of  two  kinds — those  due  to  dilatation  of  bronchi,  6ron- 
chieet<ue$,  and  those  resulting  from  the  sofieoing  of  cheesy  material  and  its 
removal  through  the  bronchi,  ulcerative-  cavities.  The  bronchiectatic  cavities 
ire  common,  especiaUy  in  connection  with  much  increase  of  connective  tissue. 
The;  do  not  attain  a  large  size  without  leading  to  ulceration  of  the  bronchial 
wall  and  the  formation  of  excavations.  The  ulcerative  cavities  enlarge,  partly 
b;  softening  of  caseous  deposits  in  their  walls  and  partly  by  suppuration  of 
toe  walls.  Cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  cav- 
iUes.  The  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  usually  the  tipper  lobe,  may  be  converted 
bto  a  single  cavity.    The  cavities  are  generally  irregular  in  form,  with  ridges 

pulmonary  tissue  in  their  walls,  and  are  often  traversed  by  bands  of  fibrous 
^oe  containing  blood-vessels,  the  rupture  of  which  may  be  the  source  of 
dangerous  hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  fatal  haemoptysis  the  source  of  the  hem- 
orrhage is  usually  to  be  found  in  an  aneurism  of  some  artery  in  the  walla  of 
a  cavity.  These  aneurisms  are  usually  about  the  size  of  a  pea  and  project 
from  the  side  of  the  artery  into  the  cavity.  In  recently-formed  cavities  the 
walls  are  often  sloughy  ;  in  old  cavities  the  walls  are  dense  and  firm,  like  the 
pjogenic  membrane  lining  an  old  sinus.  Cavities  sometimes  open  into  the 
plenral  sac  and  give  rise  to  pyo-pneumothorax.  This  accident  ia  usually 
prevented  by  plenritio  thickening  and  the  formation  of  adhesions  between 
the  plearal  layers. 

As  the  expectoration  contains  tubercle  bacilli,  it  is  common  to  find  tubcN 
cnlouB  lesions  in  the  respiratory  trad  above  the  lungs,  especially  in  the  larger 
bnmdii,  the  trachea,  and  the  larynx.  These  lesions  are  usually  in  the  form 
of  tuberculous  olcers,  and  are  in  nearly  all  cases  secondary  to  the  pulmonary 

affection. 

By  swallowing  sputum  which  contains  the  tubercle  bacilli  the  tuberculous 
vims  may  gain  access  to  the  intestinal  tract  and  cause  tuberculous  ulceration, 
which  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  From  the 
intestine  the  bacilli  may  be  readily  conveyed  to  the  peritoneum,  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  and  the  liver,  which  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  are  found  to  con- 
tain miliary  tubercles. 

The  morphological  and  biological  properties  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  (p.  48).  The  number  of 
bacilli  present  in  different  cases  of  phthisis  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion. In  some  oases  they  are  abundant  and  occur  in  dense  masses ;  and  in 
other  eases  they  are  scanty  and  found  only  after  long  search.  The  bacilli  are 
present  in  the  bodies  of  cells,  particularly  of  epithelioid  and  of  giant-cells, 
and  ahm  tt^  between  the  cells.  They  are  always  present  in  the  be^nning 
of  tuberculous  processes,  and  also  when  the  tuberculous  formation  is  in  rap- 
id progress.  The  bacilli  are  usually  few  or  entirely  absent  in  cheesy  matter, 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  When  the  cheesy  substance  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  walla  of  phthisical  cavities,  the 
bacilli  are  generally  abundant.  Cheesy  matter,  even  if  bacilli  are  absent, 
Qsaally  contains  the  spores  of  the  bacilli,  as  is  evident  from  the  possibility 
of  producing  artificial  tuberculosis  by  the  inoculation  of  cheesy  substance 
which  is  free  from  bacilli.  We  are  at  present  unable  to  demonstrate  by  col- 
oring agents  the  ft*ee  spores  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Tbe  most  important  biological  properties  of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are 
the  develo^ent  of  spores,  the  slow  growth  of  the  bacilli,  and  the  fact  that 
the  baoilh  are  incapable  of  development  at  a  temperature  below  28°  C 
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(82.40  ^Yioy^  42°  C.  (107.6°  F.V  the  most  faTorable  tempentare 

for  their  growth  heing  ahout  that  of  the  human  body.  In  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  nature,  therefore,  the  bacilli  do  not  develop  outside  of  the  bodies 
of  human  beings  or  of  animals.  The  bacilli  or  their  spores  retain  in  the  dry 
state  their  virulence,  at  least  for  many  months,  outside  of  the  body,  as  has 
been  proven  by  inoculation-experiments  with  dried  phthisical  sputum. 

In  most  eases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  the  primary  infection  takes  place  by 
inhalation  of  tubercle  bacilli.  These  bacilli  may  lodge  in  the  small  bronchi 
or  in  the  air-cells,  or  they  may  be  carried  into  the  substance  of  the  lung  by 
the  lymph-current  or  by  transportation  in  wandering  cells.  The  first  effetA 
of  the  bacilli  is  to  cause  proliferation  of  the  fixed  cells  by  indirect  division, 
as  has  been  shown  by  the  observations  of  Baumgarten.  This  cell-division 
results  in  an  aooumulation  of  epithelioid  cells,  which  represent  the  beginning 
formation  of  tubercle.  There  is  snbseqaently  an  emigration  of  white  blood- 
oorpuscles,  which  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  periph- 
ery, and  lat«r  in  the  interior,  of  the  tuberole-noaule.  From  this  primary 
tubercular  formation,  which  is  most  frequently  in  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the 
bacilli  make  their  way  into  the  adjoining  lung-substance  through  the  lymph- 
spaces  and  the  lymph-vessels  and  give  rise  to  new  tuberculous  growths.  From 
these  primary  tubercles,  especially  after  they  have  undergone  cheesy  degener- 
ation and  have  ruptured  into  the  bronchi,  the  bacilli,  often  in  lai^e  quantities, 
can  enter  the  bronchial  tubes,  whence  they  are  partly  expectorated ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  oflen  inspired  into  other  bronchial  tubes,  possibly  those  of 
the  opposite  lung.  This  secondary  invasion  with  bacilli  from  tuberculous  foci 
already  existing  in  the  lung  gjves  rise  to  new  tuberculous  growths,  and  espe- 
cially to  patches  of  cheesy  pneumonia.  Thus,  partly  by  the  peripheral  growth 
of  tuberculous  nodules  and  infiltrations,  partly  by  conveyance  of  the  bacilli 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces,  and  parUy  by  the  entrance  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  bronchi,  one  area  after  another  of  ^e  lung  becomes  the  seat 
of  tubercles  or  of  caseous  pnenmonia.  This  extension  of  the  tubervnlous 
process  is  most  frequently  from  the  apex  toward  the  base  of  the  lung.  The 
tubercle  bacilli  may  also  enter  the  blood-current,  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. In  this  way  the  tubercular  virus  may  be  carried  to  other  organs  of 
the  body.  It  is  readily  understood  that  through  the  lymphatic  current  the 
bronchial  glands  often  become  tuberculous  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

A  simple  and  convenient  division  of  phthisis  into  stages  is  based  on  the 
marked  difierence,  as  regards  anatomical  characters,  before  and  a^r  the  for- 
mation of  cavities.  The  first  st^e  embraces  the  period  during  which  the 
tuberculous  products  accumulate  and  soften,  up  to  their  evacuation  in  a  lique- 
fied state.  The  second  stage  extends  from  the  time  when  cavities  are  formed 
to  the  termination  of  the  affection.  A  stage  of  softening,  distinct,  on  the  one 
band,  from  the  period  during  which  the  caseous  products  are  solid  or  semi- 
solid, and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  cavernous  stage,  is  superfluous,  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  stage  cannot  be  predicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
on  either  symptoms  or  signs.  As  regards  the  two  stages — namely,  before 
and  after  excavation — it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  frequently,  if  not  gener- 
ally, both  are  represented  at  the  same  time  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs. 
After  cavities  have  been  formed  in  certain  portions  more  recent  tuberculous 
products  in  other  portions  are  still  either  firm  or  are  undergoing  the  process 
of  softening. 

In  this  division  into  two  stages  it  is  assumed  that  the  affection  goes  on  to 
the  formation  of  cavities.  This  is  the  rule,  yet  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  not 
very  infrequent.  If  the  tuberculous  products  be  scanty  and  disposed  in  small 
disseminated  nodules  or  tubercles,  they  may  be  absorbed.    In  some  cases  the 
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ttimal  constitnents  of  tlie  deposit  may  be  iDfiltrated  with  lime  salta  and  be- 
come bard,  calcareous  bodies,  which  maj  remain  imbedded  in  the  lung,  or, 
alcenting  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  are  expectorated.  Id  these  modes 
a  cnre  of  the  IochI  affection  takes  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  But 
a  cure  may  also  take  place  after  the  affection  has  gone  on  to  the  second  stage. 
It  is  well  ascertained  that  cavities,  even  of  considerable  size,  may  gradually 
contract,  and  at  length  perfectly  cicatrize.  In  some  cases  in  which  cicatriza- 
doD  does  not  take  place,  cavities  become  lined  with  a  non-secreting  membrane, 
and  they  may  remain  nearly  innocuous  for  an  indefinite  period. 

CuNiCAL  History. — In  sketching  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection  the 
^ptoms  attending  its  development  and  presented  during  the  first  stage  will, 
in  the  first  place,  claim  attention. 

The  affection  is  often  remarkably  inradious  in  its  development.  In  a  pretty 
proportion  of  cases  the  pulmonary  symptoms  which  may  be  considered 
u  denoting  the  tuberculous  affection  are  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied 
bj  aibnenis  of  any  description  which  lead  the  patient  to  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  any  disease.  In  the  majority  of  eases,  when  the  patient  first  comes 
nnder  the  observation  of  the  physician  the  previous  history  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  the  affection  has  existed  for  several  weeks  or  perhaps  months. 

Of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  the  first  which  occurs  is  cough.  Unless  the 
affection  be  developed  coincidently  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  is  not 
common,  the  cough  is  at  first  and  for  some  time  slight,  dry,  hacking,  and  per- 
haps it  excites  little  or  no  attention.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  from  the  out- 
set a  prominent  symptom.  The  expectoration,  &r  some  time  wanting,  is  at 
first  small,  and  consists  of  frothy,  glairy  mucus.  It  progressively  increases, 
becoming  gradually  more  abundant,  and  at  length  solid  and  opaque.  These 
symptoms  proceed  from  irritation  and  eireumserihed  bronchitis.  Haemoptysis 
frequently  takes  place  shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  cough  and  expectora- 
tion. In  some  cases  it  precedes  these  symptoms.  It  is  often  the  event  which 
first  excites  any  apprehension  of  serious  disease  and  leads  the  patient  to  seek 
medical  advice.  If  cough  and  expectoration  have  existed  for  some  time  prior 
to  this  event,  the  patient  had  not  heeded  them,  thinking  they  were  due  to  a 
slight  cold  and  that  they  would  shortly  disappear. 

Pain  in  the  chest  does  not  belong  to  the  disease /)cr  »e.  Pain,  however,  is 
liable  to  occur  at  times  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  is  due  to  circumscribed  pleuritis.  The  pain  is  sharp,  lancinating, 
or  stitch-like,  referred  to  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and  frequently  shooting 
beneath  the  scapula.  It  varies  at  different  times  and  in  different  cases  in 
KTerity,  being  rarely  sufificient  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  or  even  within- 
doon,  and  it  may  continue  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  In  the  progress  of 
tbe  disease  the  pain  in  these  attacks  is  referred  snccessively  to  both  sides  of 
the  chest,  and  it  may  be  more  severe  and  frequent  on  the  side  in  which  the 
amount  of  disease  is  the  smaller.  The  attacks  are  considered  by  patients  to 
be  rheumatic  or  neuralgic.  They  possess  considerable  diagnostic  significance, 
but  they  are  of  very  little  importance  as  indicating  the  amount  or  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease.  Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally  occurs,  and  is  to  be 
reet^ized  by  the  diagnostic  points  which  have  been  presented  in  treating  of 
tbat  affection.^  The  respirations  are  usually  increased  in  frequency,  and  the 
increase,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
pbthisieal  disease.  This  symptom  may  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  patient. 
It  is  apparent  especially  on  exercise.  Even  when,  owing  to  the  amount  of 
disease,  lividity  is  marked,  dyspnoea  is  not  always  complained  of 

Among  other  dian  pulmonary  symptoms  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  as 

n'idep.183. 
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represented  by  the  ptilse,  holds  an  important  place.    During  the  first  stage 

more  or  less  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  rule,  and  Uiis  acceleration, 
although  not  great,  is  an  important  diagnostic  symptom.  The  acceleration 
differs  much  in  different  cases.  In  general,  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  the  disease.  If  the  pulse  be  frequent  the  disease  is  likely  to  be  rapidly 
progress!  Tc. 

The  temperature  is  more  or  less  raised  in  proportion  as  the  disease  is  pro- 
gressive. The  thermometer  thus  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  if 
the  diagnosis  be  not  doubtful  it  affords  evidence  of  the  disease  being  pro- 
gressive or  otherwise.  When  it  is  a  question  as  to  the  diagnosis,  increase  of 
temperature  is  evidence  for,  and  absence  of  any  increase  is  evidence  against, 
the  existence  of  the  disease.  In  well-marked  cases  the  increase  is  a  measure 
of  the  activity  of  the  disease,  whereas  a  normal  temperature  denotes  that  the 
disease  ia  non-progressive. 

Daily  exacerbations  of  fever  may  occur  in  the  first  stage.  Toward  evenine 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  increased,  with  increased  heat  of  skin,  ana 
sometimes  a  marked  sensation  of  burning  in  the  soles  and  palms ;  the  eheeka 
may  present  a  bright  circumscribed  flush,  and  after  some  hours  the  exacerba- 
tion goes  off  with  perspiration.  The  exacerbation  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a 
chill.  Chills  also  occur  without  being  followed  by  notable  febrile  movement. 
They  may  be  pronounced  and  accompanied  by  rigor,  or  they  are  slight  and 
transient,  consisting  in  some  cases  of  occasional  sbiverinjgs  or  a  sensation  as 
if  water  were  trickling  down  the  back.  Well-marked  chills,  followed  by 
increased  heat  and  perspiration,  may  occur  with  such  regularity  that  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  have  intermittent  fever,  and  under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  pulmonary  symptoms  be  slight,  the  affection  of  the  lungs  may  be  for 
some  time  overlooked.  I  suppose  there  are  few  physicians  of  much  experi- 
ence in  situations  where  they  are  liable  to  meet  with  intermittent  fever  who 
cannot  recall  cases  in  which  this  error  of  diagnosis  has  been  made.  Fever  of 
Hmited  duration  may  be  dne  to  an  intercurrent  circumscribed  pnenmonitis. 

Aa  regards  appetite  and  digestion,  there  is  mnch  diversity  in  different  cases. 
In  general,  the  desire  for  food  and  the  ability  to  digest  it  are  diminished.  In 
some  cases  there  is  almost  entire  loss  of  appetite,  and  even  a  repugnance  to 
food.  This  is  an  unfavorable  feature  of  the  disease.  Disorder  of  digestion 
is  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  appe-ar  to  be  the  chief  malady.  The  physi- 
cian should  be  on  his  guard  against  considering  the  cough  in  such  cases  as 
merely  dyspeptic  or  sympathetic.  Antipathy  to  fat  is  by  no  means  constant; 
some  patients  take  fatty  articles  of  food  freely  without  repugnance  and  with 
relish  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  not  a  few  patients  who  are  not  phthisical  have 
an  antipathy  to  fat. 

Diarrhcea  occurs  in  the  first  stage  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It 
may  exist  with  and  without  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
usually  seated  in  the  small  intestine.  Persisting  or  frequently  reenrring 
diarrhcea,  accompanied  by  cough,  be  the  latter  never  so  slight,  should  excite 
suspicion  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  the  existence  of  this  affection  being 
ascertained,  a  tuberculous  affection  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  a. secondary 
affection  is  probable.  This  affection  results  from  swallowing  the  expectora- 
tion. Diarrhoea  having  this  significance  ia  an  unfavorable  symptom,  dimin- 
ishing the  prospect  of  improvement.  The  seat  of  the  affection  is  usually  the 
Peyerian  and  solitary  glands.  It  leads  to  ulcerations  differing  from  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  tendency  to  ext«nd  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  and  to  occupy  only  portions  of  the  elliptical  patches ;  also  in 
having  hardened  and  raised  margins.  Tuberculous  ulcerations  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  large  as  well  as  in  the  small  intestine,  and  they  may  be  confined 
to  the  former.    The  ulcerations  may  lead  to  oircumscribed  peritoniUs,  and 
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the  peritoDeal  influnnution  sometimes  becomes  general.  Perforation  of  the 
intestine  occasiooally  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  general  peritonitis,  provided 
the  peritoneal  surfaces  over  the  ulcerated  space  within  which  the  perforatioQ 
occurs  have  not  become  adherent  from  previous  circumscribed  inflammation. 
lotestiDal  hemorrhage  sometimes  takes  place,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

Impaired  nutrition,  denoted  by  diminished  weight,  is  frequently  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  reduction  in  weight  continues  so  long  as  the 
disease  is  progressive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  may  be  considered  as 
Don-progressive  if  the  patient  be  not  losing  weight,  and  still  more  if  he  be 
gaining  in  flesh.  Defect  in  the  ohylopoietic  processes  is  shown  by  ansemia, 
which  in  most  cases  is  an  early  symptom  and  is  frequently  marked. 

The  maacalar  etrength  progressivdy  diminishes  if  the  disease  be  pro- 
gressive, but  here  there  ia  muoh  vuiation  in  different  cases.  Patients  are 
rarely  compelled  to  keep  the  bed  in  the  first  st^,  and  they  are  generally 
able  to  be  out  of  doors.  Deficiency  of  breaUi  in  some  cases  precSndea  an 
amoDDt  of  active  exercise  or  labor  for  which  muscular  strength  is  snffioiently 
retained. 

Suppression  of  the  menses  is  a  symptom  significant  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  the  menstrual  dischai^e  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  disease  ceases.  Patients  often  attribute  importance  to  the  suppression 
ss  a  cause  of  their  other  ailments.  It  is,  however,  an  event  incidental  to  the 
disease,  and  does  not  claim  special  treatment.  Facts  do  not  show  that  sup- 
pression of  the  menses  from  other  causes  exerts  an  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  phthisis. 

This  disease  does  not  tend  directly  to  impair  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
intellect  fl^nentilT  remains  bright  and  active  notwithstanding  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  feelings  are  nsnally  cheerful  and  buoyant  Patients  are 
bopefnl  respecting  their  condition  ;  they  depreciate  their  symptoms  and  are 
lelactant  to  admit  that  they  have  a  serious  malady.  This  state  of  mind  some- 
times amounts  to  an  infatnation  which  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain  fVom  the 
jtttient  a  fair  account  of  the  symptoms,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  physician 
to  rely  chiefly  on  the  statements  of  others  and  his  own  observations.  To  such 
an  extent  is  the  absence  of  anxiety  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  an  oppo- 
site frame  of  mind  militates  somewhat  against  the  existence  of  phthisis. 
Patients  are  readily  persuaded  that  they  are  improving,  and  hence  they  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  quacks.  They  sometimes  dislike  to  be  told  the  truth,  and 
take  offence  at  an  intimation  that  they  are  consumptive. 

Proceeding  to  noUce  the  points  in  the  clinical  history  which  distinguish  tlie 
seeond  stage,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  practically 
important,  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  stages. 
While  Uie  local  affection  has  advanced  to  the  second  stage  in  one  pait,  nsuidlj 
Bear  the  apex,  the  different  gradations  of  the  first  stage  may  be  represented 
in  other  parts.  The  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  having  advanced  to  the 
second  stage  when  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  cavity  or  of  cavities  of 
sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  certain  distinctive  signs  and  symptoms.  The 
Eynptoms  of  the  first  stage  continue  into  the  second,  in  moat  cases  being 
increased  and  modified  by  the  existence  of  cavities. 

The  cough  in  the  second  stage  usually  becomes  more  prominent.  It  may 
be  less  irritable,  and  more  exclnsively  for  expectoration.  It  is  troublesome 
nd  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  contents  of  the  cavities  are  not  easily  evacu- 
ated, owing  to  their  size,  want  of  free  communication  with  the  bronchial  tubes, 
etc.  The  expectoration  consists  of  liquefied  phthisical  products,  matter  fur- 
aished  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities,  and  secretion  from  the  bron- 
chial mneona  membrane.   The  quantity  of  expecttnration  is  very  rariable, 
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amounting  in  some  cases  to  only  a  fev  onnees,  and  in  oth^  cases  to  a  pint 
or  more  duly. 

The  appearances  of  the  expectoration  vary.  It  is  oftenest  muco-pnrulent, 
with  more  or  less  predominance  of  the  characters  of  pns.  In  proportion  as  it 
ia  purulent  the  sputa  do  not  remain  distinct,  but  ran  together  to  form  a  homo- 
geneous mass.  Sometimes  a  collection  of  the  liquid  expectorated  presents  a 
thick,  opaque  appearance,  not  unlitce  that  of  pea-soup  or  gruel.  The  sputa 
are  sometimes  solid,  remaining  distinct,  and  in  falling  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel  assume  a  flat,  round  appearance  like  that  of  a  coin,  and  hence  are 
called  nummular  sputa.  The  sputa  occasionally  present  yellow  sItik,  which 
consist  apparently  of  pus.  The  edges  of  the  sputa  are  sometimes  ragged ; 
another  appearance  is  that  of  small  particles,  resembling  boiled  rice,  cootained 
in  the  matter  expectorated.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  semi-softened,  cheesy,  mor- 
bid product  to  be  expectorated ;  but  in  a  case  under  my  observation  several 
masses  of  this  description  were  raised,  evidently  due  to  an  unusually  large 
ulcerated  orifice  being  established  between  a  collection  of  tuberculous  prod- 
notfl  and  a  bronchial  tube  of  considerable  size.  In  this  case  the  signs  of  a 
cavity  were  developed  directly  after  the  expectoration  of  a  large  amount  of 
matter  which  oontuned  the  partially  softened  masses.  A  sudden  expectora- 
tion of  matter  in  considerable  quantity,  presenting  a  purulent  or  pyoid  appear- 
ance, denotes  the  opening  by  ulceration  of  a  so-called  tuberculous  abscess. 
Not  infrequently  this  occurs  repeatedly  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
but  in  many  cases  the  ulcerated  opening  is  at  first  small,  and  the  liquefied 
matter  escapes  gradually  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  constituents,  as 
shown  by  the  microscope,  are  pus-corpuscles,  epithelium,  fatty  granules, 
blood-discs,  the  yellow  elastic  fibre,  and  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  quantity  of  matter  expectorated  is,  in  general,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  cavities.  It  is  usually  more  abundant  in  the  morn- 
ing than  at  any  other  time,  owing  to  its  having  accumulated  during  sleep. 
Toward  the  dose  of  life  the  act  of  expectoration  becomes  difiScult  on  account 
of  muscular  feebleness,  and  the  consequent  atHmmnlation  in  the  air-passages 
not  infrequently  hastens  death.  Oceasionally  the  matter  expectorated  and 
the  breath  of  the  patient  emit  conridenble  retor,  due  to  putrefaction  of  the 
contents  of  cavities. 

Haemoptysis  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  stage ; 
and  occurring  in  the  second  stage  it  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  the  bands 
of  pulmonary  tissue  which  so  often  traverse  tuberculous  cavities,  these  bands 
sometimes  containing  vessels  of  sufficient  size  to  fumiah  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage, or  more  frequently  to  rupture  of  the  minute  aneurisms  in  the  walls 
of  the  cavities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  account  of  the  ana- 
tomical characters.  Sometimes  the  loss  of  blood  in  this  way  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  life,  but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  hemorrhage,  however,  may 
contribute  to  a  fatal  result. 

Hoarsenesss  or  huskiness,  and  sometimes  extinction  of  the  voice,  denote 
laryngitis,  which  may  be  developed  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  stage. 
Its  occurrence  is  presumptive  proof  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  die  latter,  as  a 
rule,  existing  prior  to  the  laryngitis. 

Lancinating  pains  incident  to  circumscribed  pleuritis  recur  in  the  second 
as  well  as  in  the  first  stage  from  time  to  time.  Occasionally,  both  in  the  first 
and  second  stage,  the  pleuritis  becomes  general  and  occasions  more  or  less 
liquid  effusion.  So  far  as  my  observations  go,  they  confirm  the  statement  by 
Louis,  that  double  pleuritis  with  efiusion  denotes  the  pre-existeoce  of  tuber- 
cle. Acute  pain,  suddenly  developed,  with  embarrassed  breathing,  accelera- 
tion of  pulse,  and  prostration,  point  to  perforation  of  the  lung,  and  the  signs 
of  pleurisy  with  pneumothorax  are  to  be  sought  for. 
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a,  is  more  accelerated  in  tbe  second  than  in  the  first 

Brbatiiiiis  are  oftener  present  and  more  marked,  with 
uhI  ]i:ihn.s.   The  night-perspirations  are  often  copious, 

■^Xf.iX  ili.-tomfort. 

ifrestinn  are  more  or  less  impaired,  cases  differing  greatly 
jnis  coiiruicted  with  the  ingestion  of  food.  Diarrhcea  is 
K'nt.  anil  is  a  more  prominent  symptom  in  the  second 
d  (iftt'ii  \vith  intestinal  ulcerations.  If  profuse  and  per- 
lstin<riiislied  as  vvUiquative  diarrluxo.  Colliquative  diar- 
Ivanccd  period  of  the  disease,  although  tuberculosis  of 
lot  exist.  It  is  then  due  to  defect  of  intestinal  digestion 
Trom  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  With  the  progress 
lody  progreuaively  diminishes  in  weight,  and  the  patient 
an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation.  The  strength  varies 
The  patient  may  be  confined  to  the  bed  for  a  greater 
3  death,  but  not  infrequently  strength  is  preserved  sttffi- 
be  ii]>  niiich  of  tbe  time,  and  even  to  go  out  of  doors, 
or  even  a  few  hours  of  death, 
nis  i  iilarjiement  fif  ilir  ends  of  the  fingers,  with  incurvation  of  tbe 
nails,  forming  wiiat  arc  callfl  dubbed  Jitifferg^  is  occasionally  observed.  This 
pecnKar  appearance  is  characteristic  of  phthisis,  but  it  is  not  pathognomonic. 
It  may  be  strikingly  marked  in  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
witfaoat  phthisis.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  oftener  than  in  the 
form  of  the  disease  under  present  consideration.  The  toes  may  present  a 
similar  appearance,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree.  These  appearances  occur 
only  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period.  Of 
1776  caaea  analyzed  by  Pollock,  the  fingers  were  more  or  less  clubbed  in  654, 
b^g  a  fraction  under  27  per  cent. 

The  mental  condition  in  the  seoond  stage  is  frequently  not  less  character- 
vttie  than  in  the  first.  The  expectation  of  improvement,  prolonged  life,  or 
even  recovery,  amounts  in  some  cases  to  an  insane  delusion.  Patients  are 
sometimes  occupied  in  forming  plans  for  the  future  when  it  is  obvious  to  any 
observer  that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  They  may  insist  to  the 
last  that  there  is  no  danger.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  hospital  wards  I 
have  been  asked  by  patients  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  too  feeble  to 
at  up  for  a  moment,  if  there  was  any  danger  or  if  they  would  recover.  But 
whenever  patients  affected  with  this  disease  are  satisfied  that  there  is  lit- 
tie  or  no  hope  of  recovery,  they  generally  become  quickly  and  completely 
resigned. 

(Edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage,  denoting 
notable  failure  of  the  circulation.  For  a  time  this  may  occur  only  after  sitting 
or  standing,  disappearing  after  the  recumbent  posture  has  been  maintained  for 
some  hours ;  but  at  length  it  is  permanent,  and  may  increase  and  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  rendering  them  unwieldy.  When  the 
cedema  becomes  thus  marked,  extensive,  and  permanent,  thrombosis  of  the 
iliac  or  femoral  veins  is  to  he  suspected — an  event  which  is  liable  to  occur  in 
this  di8ea.<(e.  Coagulation  in  the  vein  on  one  side  wilt  account  for  the  oedema 
in  sr>me  eases  in  which  it  is  either  limited  to  or  is  much  greater  in  one  of  the 
lower  limbs.  If  the  cedema  he  diffused  over  the  body,  constituting  anasarca, 
coexisting  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  to  be  inferred ;  but  the  latter  is  a  rare 
complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  clinical  history  is  affected  in  no  small  degree  by  complications  and 
ccKxisting  affections.  The  occurrence  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intes- 
tines, tuberculous  laryngitis,  pleuritis  with  pneumothorax,  and  disease  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  already  referred  to.  Chronic  peritonitis  is  an  occamohal 
13 
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complication.  The  researches  of  Louis  demonstrated  that  chronic  peritonitis, 
not  traumatic,  is  almost  invariably  dependent  on  tuberculosis  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  hence,  firom  the  existence  of  the  peritoneal  affection,  pulmonary 
phthisis  may  be  inferred.  Aonte  peritoniUs  from  perforation  is  sometimes 
incident  to  the  tuberculous  affection  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Meningitis, 
usually  tuberculous,  occurs  as  a  rare  concomitant  in  the  adult,  but  is  not  infre- 
quent in  early  life.  This  coexisting  affection  accounts  for  the  development 
of  delirium  and  coma  in  certain  cases.  Perineal  abscess,  leading  to  fistula,  is 
another  complication  occurring  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  proceeding,  as 
microscopical  examinations  have  shown,  from  tubercle  in  this  situation.  Clin- 
ical observation  appears  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  when  this  complication  occurs 
the  amount  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs  is  sm^l  or  moderate  and  the  progress  of 
the  pulmonary  affection  is  flow.  An  accumumalation  of  fat  within  the  liver- 
cells  is  a  morbid  condition  observed  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
occurring  oftener  in  women  tlian  in  men.  Anthora  of  works  on  the  diseases 
of  the  skin  have  noted  the  occasional  occurrence  of  tinea  versicolor  in  phthis- 
ical patients. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  is  essentially  a  chronic  affection,  but  sometimes  it  runs  a  rapid 
course,  passing  through  its  changes  and  destroying  life  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
disease  in  such  cases  has  been  known  as  "  galloping  consumption,"  or  phthisis 
florida.  It  is  different  from  that  known  as  acv/f;  mUlary  ttiljerctdoau,  which 
will  be  noticed  under  a  distinct  heading.  Distributing  fatal  cases  into  groups 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  exclusive  of  the  rapid  cases  just 
referred  to,  one  group  will  consist  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  continues 
fVom  three  to  six  months ;  in  another  group  death  takes  place  between  six 
months  and  a  year ;  in  a  third  group  the  career  extends  from  one  to  two 
years ;  and  in  another  group  the  fatal  termination  is  held  in  abeyance  for 
many  years. 

limiting  attention  to  the  cases  in  which  sooner  or  later  the  disease  proves 
fatal,  its  march  is  extremely  irregular.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  little  or  no 
progress  to  he  apparent  for  several  successive  weeks,  months,  or  even  years, 
and  then  the  disease  to  advance  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  Distinct  devel- 
opments occurring  at  successive  periods  are  frequently  points  of  departure 
for  the  onward  march  of  the  disease ;  but  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the 
local  destruction  and  the  rapidity  with  which  softening,  ulceration,  and  the 
formation  of  cavities  take  place.  (Further  remarks  on  the  march  of  the 
disease  will  be  offered  under  the  head  of  Prognous.) 

Pathological  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  considered  in  Part  I.  of  this  work  (p.  48).  In  a  practical  point  of 
view  pulmonary  phthisis  involves  the  co-operation  of  two  patholojdoal  factors. 
One  of  these  is  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  is  an  essential  factor.  The 
colonization  of  this  micro-organism  within  the  lungs  is  the  primary  step  in 
the  prodaction  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  Certain  local  conditions  favorable  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  parasite  are  not  less  essential  than  the  presence  of 
the  latter.  The  nature  of  those  local  conditions  which  form  the  soil  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  parasite  is  unknown.  Certain  conclusions  deduced 
fVom  clinical  observations  will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  causation  of 
the  disease.  These  unknown  conditions  constitute  a  predisposition  to  this 
disease.  This  term,  "  predisposition,"  in  its  application  to  pulmonary  phthisis, 
designates  what  has  hitherto  been  expressed  by  the  terms  tuberculous  consti- 
tution or  diatheris. 

Causation. — ^The  causes  of  pulmonary  phthisu  relate,  first,  to  the  specific 
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niera-organism,  the  baMllns  tnberculosia ;  and  second,  to  the  conditions 
vhich  coDstitute  a  tnbercnlons  predispoution  or  diatheeiB.  The  disease  is 
neTcr  produced  without  the  pararate,  bat  the  efficieooy  of  this  agent  depends 
on  the  predisposition  or  diathesis.  The  latter  alone  is  incapable  of  prodncinK 
the  disease.  If  the  introduction  of  the  parasite  into  the  air-passages  coala 
be  prevented,  the  disease  would  not  be  produced,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
predisposition ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  predisposition  be  wanting  the 
disease  wilt  not  be  produced,  no  matter  bow  great  the  exposure  to  the  specific 
cause.  Absolute  prevention  of  exposure  to  the  specific  cause  is  onlv  possible 
in  situations  in  which  tuberculous  disease  does  not  exist,  either  in  man  or 
lower  animals.  The  exposure  is  greater,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  and  in  proportion  as  circumstances  favor  prox- 
imity to  patientfl  affected  with  it.  When  it  is  considered  that  about  one-sev- 
enth of  all  human  beings  die  of  phthisis,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  tuberculous  virus.  The  fact  that  protection  against 
the  introduction  of  the  parasite  is  impossible  in  most  places  renders  the  causes 
of  the  tuberculous  predisposition  especially  important. 

The  baeilins  tubereuloris  is  not  capable  of  maltiplication  outride  of  the 
animal  body  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  nature,  and  hence  pnlmonary 
phthisis  is  oot  only  an  infectious  but  a  contagious  disease.  The  parasite  is 
the  contagium.  The  contagiousness  of  this  disease — which  has  long  been  a 
moot  question — is  not  easily  established  by  clinical  evidence,  the  instances 
being  so  many  in  which  circumstances  favorable  to  communicabitity  are 
present  without  its  being  communicated.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  chances 
explains  the  occurrence  of  a  disease  so  prevalent  as  this  in  a  certain  number 
of  those  who  are  brought  more  or  less  intimately  into  close  proximity  to 
phthisical  patients.  That  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  the  living  contagium  of 
tuberculosis  the  experiments  of  Koch  and  others  have  estfiblished  demon- 
fltratiTely  b^  the  inoculation  of  certain  of  the  lower  animals  with  pure  cul- 
tures of  this  micro-organism.  The  disease  is  never  produced  without  the 
agency  of  this  oontagium ;  but  many  persons  are  exposed  thereto  with  impu- 
nity, for  the  reason  Uiat  in  them  the  tuberculous  predisposition  does  not 
exists  The  apparent  incongruity  between  Uie  proof  of  contagiousness 
afforded  by  inoculation  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals,  and  the  uncertain 
evidence  obtained  by  clinical  observation,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
tJiat  for  the  eontagion  to  be  effective  the  predisposition  is  requisite;  and 
this  predisposition 'does  not  exist  in  all  persons  or  at  alt  times  in  the  same 
person. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  tuberculous  infection  is  to  be  found  in  dried 
phthisical  sputum.  Experiments  have  shown  that  currents  of  air  do  not  carry 
bacteria  off  froxa.  fluids  or  moist  surfaces,  but  when  the  substances  containing 
the  bacilli  are  dry,  these  oi^nisms  are  readily  transported  with  particles  of 
dust  in  the  atmosphere.  Tuberculous  infection  may  come  from  the  lower 
animals,  but  probably  much  less  frequently  than  from  the  human  body. 
That  it  nia^  come  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  is  certain.  In  children 
especially  it  is  liable  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 

Facts  show  the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diatberis  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  to  be  congenital  and  inherited.  Why  a  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion rendering  a  person  specially  liable  at  a  certain  age  to  this  disease  should 
be  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  cannot  be  explained,  any  more  than  the 
fact  that  peculiar  traits  of  physiognomy  or  of  mental  character  are  inherited. 
The  conclusion  rests  on  observation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that 
the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  often  become  tuberculous.  But  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  a  tolerably  large 
proportion  of  phthisical  patients  must  have  a  consumptive  parentage  from 
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mere  coincidence ;  and  it  may  be  true  that,  sufficient  consideration  not  having 
been  accorded  to  this  fact,  hereditary  influence  has  been  overrated.  Facts 
show  that  the  tuberculous  predisposition  is  sometimes  inherent  In  the  consti- 
tution and  inherited.  To  what  extent  a  congenital  influence  is  involved  in 
oases  in  which  circumstances  do  not  render  it  evident  must  be  left  for  con- 
jectnre.  It  is  not  irrational  to  suspect  its  existence  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  which  proof  is  impossible. 

The  predisposition  has  relation  to  age.  The  disease  is  most  liable  to  be 
developed  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  other  decennial  periods  of  life 
are  arranged  in  the  following  series,  according  to  the  rate  of  predisposition  : 
thirty  and  forty,  ten  and  twenty,  forty  and  fifty,  fifty  and  sixty,  birth  and 
ten,  sixty  and  seventy,  seventy  and  eighty,  eighty  and  ninety,  ninety  and  a 
hundred.  No  age  is  exempt  from  a  liability  to  the  disease,  and  it  may  afiect 
the  foetus  in  utero.  Tuberculous  cavities  are  rare  in  infancy.  Dr.  Leuf  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  communicated  to  me  a  case  in  which  cavities  existed  in 
a  child  not  quite  six  months  old. 

Climate  appears  to  exert  an  influence  either  for  or  against  the  development 
of  the  disease.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  less  in  climates  either  uni- 
formly warm  and  dry  or  uniformly  cold  and  dry  than  in  those  which  are 
moist  and  subject  to  frequent  alternations  of  cold  and  warmth.  A  high  alti- 
tude seems  to  afibrd  protection  against  the  disease.  Jaccoud  states  that 
observations  for  fiileen  oonsecndve  years  warrant  him  in  asserting  that  in 
Alpine  situations  elevated  4000  feet  tuberculosis  is  almost  unknown ;  and 
especially  is  this  true  of  villages  at  an  elevation  of  5500  feet,  where,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  there  are  "  nine  months  of  winter  and  three  months 
of  cold  weather."  According  to  Br.  Hjaltelin,  who  resides  in  Iceland,  the 
inhabitant  of  that  country  enjoy  exemption  from  phthisis.  The  disease  pre- 
vails to  a  much  greater  extent  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  The  researches 
of  Bowditch  go  to  show  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  cases  occur  more 
frequently  in  places  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  humid  by  streams 
or  marshes.  Dr.  Buchanan's  observations  show  that  in  England  cases  are 
comparatively  rare  in  dry,  elevated  situations.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
the  opinion  that  malaria  affords  any  protection  against  the  disease.  Newly- 
settled  places  are  frequently  exempt  for  some  time  from  its  prevalence  to 
much  extent ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  pioneers  who  com- 
pose the  early  population  in  these  places  are  persons  generally  of  sturdy, 
vigorons  health,  and  the  habits  of  life  in  such  a  population  are  protective 
against  this  disease.  As  regards  season,  the  disease  is  oftener  developed 
during  the  spring  months  and  the  hot  months  of  summer  than  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  disease  prevails  more  among  those  whose  pursuits 
are  sedentary  than  among  those  whose  occupation  involves  outdoor  life. 
Want  of  exercise,  defective  ventilation,  deficiency  of  light,  and  the  depress- 
ing emotions  apparently  oontribute  to  the  production  of  the  tuberculous  pre- 
disposition. 

The  infrequency  with  which  the  disease  is  found  in  the  post-mort€m  exam- 
inations of  those  who  have  died  from  intemperance  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  use  of  alcohol  antagonizes  the  tuberculous  predisposition.'  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  habits  of  diet  unduly  restricted  as  regards  variety  and 
quantity,  either  from  choice  or  necessity,  may  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  disease. 

Pregnancy  has  been  supposed  to  antagonize  the  tnbercnlons  predispoution, 
and  marriage  has  sometimes  been  advised  as  a  prophylactic  and  even  curative 
measure.  Facts,  however,  do  not  afford  support  to  this  supposition.  In  the 
collection  of  oases  which  I  have  analyzed,  87  were  married  and  under  forty 

'  H^rard  and  Comil,  op.  eU. 
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years  of  age.  Of  these  87  cases,  the  disease  was  developed  dnring  pregnancy 
in  10,  and  in  12  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  after  confinement.'  The  infer- 
ence 18,  that  pregnancy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  a  decided  and  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  The  researches  of  Grisolle 
and  Dubreuil  show  that  the  development  of  the  disease  not  infreqaently  takes 
place  during  pres:nancy,  and  when  tuberculous  patients  become  pregnant  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  hastened  rather  than  retarded.*  Clinical  facts  are 
opposed  to  the  notion  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  retarded  by  lactation. 

Certain  diseases  exert  an  influence  on  the  one  hand  to  promote,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  prevent,  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  It  rarely  occurs  in 
persons  affected  with  pulmonary  emphysema.  Persons  affected  with  cardiac 
lesioDs  which  interfere  with  hsematosis  rarely  become  tuberculous.  On  the 
other  hand,  measles  and  typhoid  fever  leave  the  system  in  a  condition  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  Are  they  who  suffer  in  early  life 
from  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  especially 
prone  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  after-life?  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
this  question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  I  have  collected  a  number 
of  cases  in  which  young  and  middle-aged  persons  presenting  the  characteristic 
cicatrices  on  the  neck  were  free  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  rare  to  find  these  cicatrices  in  persons  who  are  affected 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Assuming  tuberculosis  and  the  scrofulous 
cachexia  to  be  identical,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  presence  in  both  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  it  would  seem  that  the  predisposition  is,  as  it  were, 
exhausted  by  the  affection  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  that  afterward  it  is 
not  likely  to  recur.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  a  pnori,  anssmlc 
persons  rarely  become  tuberculous.  The  association  of  ansemia  with  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  except  as  a  complication  or  an  effect,  is  rare.  It  is  rare 
for  phthisis  to  follow  an  attack  of  lolur  pneumonitis  or  acute  pleuritis.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  these  affections  have  not  a  causative  relation  to  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

Bronchitis,  acute  or  chronic,  has  no  tendency  to  eventuate  in  phthisis. 
This  assertion  contravenes  not  only  a  prevailing  popular  notion,  but  a  tradi- 
tional opinion  still  held  by  not  a  few  physicians.  I  make  the  assertion,  how- 
ever, with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  correctness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
the  study  of  a  large  number  of  cases  with  reference  to  the  earliest  symptoms 
ud  signs.  Moreover,  it  accords  with  the  clinical  researches  of  Louis,  which, 
BO  far  88  they  go,  are  not  less  valuable  to-day  than  when  they  were  made, 
more  than  hau  a  century  ago. 

Bronchial  hemorrhage  (Immchorrhcyia)  was  considered  by  older  writers,  and 
recently  by  Niemeyer,  as  causative  of  phthisis.  This  is  an  eiror.  Bronchial 
hemorrliage  may  occur  irrespective  of  any  connection  with  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, but  when  a  connection  exists  the  latter  precedes  and  is  causative  of  die 
former. 

To  the  conformation  of  the  thorax  was  formerly  attributed  considerable 
causative  agency.  This  doubtless  arose  in  part  from  observing  that  phthisical 
patients  often  present  contraction  of  the  chest,  occurring  as  an  effect  of  the 
disease.  Persons  with  great  deformity  of  the  chest  are  not  specially  liable 
to  phthisis.  So  also  the  idea  that  the  exercise  of  the  voice  may  be  a  predis- 
posing or  exciting  cause  baa  become  obsolete ;  and  observation  shows  that 
if  any  influence  be  derived  from  this  source  it  is  conservative  rather  than 
eansative. 

The  opinion  appeara  to  be  entertained  by  some  writers  that  chronic  phatyn- 
>  PIUAui's,  m  a  Strw  cf  OmMoJ  Sivdie*,  Philadelphia,  1875. 

*  The  Elementt  ef  Ftvgiioni  m  Omamplumf  hy  James  Edward  Pollock,  M.  Loo- 
diia,186&. 
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gitis,  which  is  an  exceedingly  common  affection  in  this  part  of  the  world,  has 
a  tendency  to  eventuate  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  This  opinion  is  erroneous. 
After  a  large  opportunity  of  observing  cases  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  generally  denotes  a  condition  of  the  system 
unfavorable  to  phthisical  disease.  The  sebum-like  matter  which  is  liable  to 
accumulate  in  the  glands  of  the  tonsils,  and  to  be  ejected  by  coughing  in  the 
form  of  round  hard  pellets,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  tubercles.  These  may 
be  distinguished  from  obsolete  tubercles  or  pulmonary  calculi  by  their  being 
unctuous  to  the  touch  and  emitting  when  touched  a  fetid  odor. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  tubercu- 
lous predisposition,  it  ia  difficult  to  estimate  their  relative  importance.  Ia 
Tiew  of  the  necessary  ezistraoe  of  this  predisposition  in  the  development  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  this  is  a  diathetic  disease ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  diathesis  be  always  innate,  or  whether  iu  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  oases  it  is  acquired.  Do  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  produce  the  diathesis,  or  do  they  act  as  auxiliary  causes, 
the  diathesis  already  existing?  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
answer  this  c|uestion.  Yet  the  limited  knowledge  which  we  possess  is  of 
much  value  m  its  practical  application  to  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

We  cannot  define  anatomically  the  tuberculous  predisposition ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  ignorant  of  the  anatomi- 
cal conditions  on  which  this  predisposition  depends.  We  can  think  of  it 
only  as  a  certun  quality  of  lung-tissue  which  makes  the  latter  a  favorable 
soil  for  the  multiplication  of  the  tuberculous  bacilli.  Using  the  language  of 
metaphor,  we  may  say  that  the  cells  are  unable  to  conquer  in  a  struggle  for 
existence  with  the  bacilli.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  are  naturally  resist- 
ant to  the  action  of  the  bacilli  may  become  tuberculous  when  exposed  to  the 
Tiros  in  large  quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wife  or  a  nurse  constantly  in  close 
proximity  to  a  tuberculous  patient 


CHAPTER  VII. 
PULMONARY  PHTHISIS  (Conmnued). 
Diagno^;  Piogoods;  Treatment. 

DIAGNOSIS.— The  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  phthisis  rests  mainly  upon  an 
examination  of  the  sputum  and  upon  physical  signs.  Hie  discovery  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  almost  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  possibility  of  these  bacilli  being  accidentally 
present  in  the  sputum  of  persons  unaffected  by  tuberculosis  is  so  slight  that 
it  need  hardly  be  considered,  and  certainly  any  possible  error  from  this  source 
will  be  eliminated  by  examinations  of  the  sputum  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
It  very  rarely  happens  that  bacilli  are  absent  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time  from  the  sputum  of  phthisical  patients.  Failure  to  find  the  bacilli,  how- 
ever, is  less  satisfactory  as  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  phthisis  than  is  the 
recognition  of  the  bacilli  as  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  Never- 
theless, when  the  sputum  is  repeatedly  examined  for  a  long  time  without  the 
discovery  of  bacilli,  the  existence  of  phthius  is  improbable.  Cases  which  are 
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sometimes  described  as  non-bacillarj  forms  of  phthisis  are  generally,  in  so  far 
as  there  is  no  error  of  observation,  cases  of  some  non-tuberculous  form  of 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  particularly  chronic  bronchitis  with  bronchiectatic 
cavities.  Bacilli  are  sometimes  very  abundanl  in  phthisical  sputum  ;  at  other 
times  they  are  few  and  are  discovered  only  after  long  search.  No  definite 
rales  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  between  the  number  of  bacilli  and 
Uie  rapidity  of  progress  and  the  ertent  of  the  tubercnlons  disease. 

On  accouDt  of  the  diagnostic  importaDce  of  the  subject,  direotioDS  will  here 
be  given  for  staining  the  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  but  it  must  be  men- 
tioned Uiat  considerable  &miliarity  with  microscopical  technique  and  observa- 
tion is  required  for  the  successful  employment  of  the  methods  described. 

The  best  method  of  staining  the  tubercle  bacilli  is  that  devised  by  EhrHch. 
The  staining  fluid  is  prepared  as  follows :  Shake  thoroughly  aniline  oil  and 
distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  about  6  parts  of  the  oil  to  100  parts  of 
water.  After  about  ten  minutes,  filter  the  mixture  through  a  filter  moistened 
with  distilled  water.  If  drops  of  oil  be  still  present  in  the  filtrate,  it  is 
necessary  to  filter  again.  To  the  clear  filtrate  add  enough  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin  or  of  gentian-violet  to  produce  a  dark  color,  with 
a  slight  opalescent  scum  on  the  surface.  (The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  stain- 
iog  dye  is  saturated  when  after  standing  a  number  of  days  some  of  the  stain- 
ing substance  remains  undissolved  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This  alcoholic 
aolution  can  be  kept  permancDtly.)  The  filtered  mixture  of  aniline  oil  and 
water  may  be  prepared  fVesh  every  time  it  is  used,  or  a  staining  fluid  of  the 
following  composition  may  be  preserved  for  about  two  weeks :  100  parts  of 
filtered  aniline  oil  and  water,  1 1  parts  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuoh- 
ain  or  of  gentian-violet,  and  10  parts  of  absolute  alcohol. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  specimen,  portions  of  sputum  should  not  be  taken 
at  random,  but,  if  they  be  present,  little  whitish  or  yellowish  particles  should 
be  selected  from  the  sputum  and  transferred  to  a  cover-glass,  where  such  a 
particle  is  to  be  spread  over  one  surface  of  the  glass  in  as  thin  and  as  uniform  a 
layer  as  possible.  This  is  accomplished  either  by  means  of  a  scalpel  or  needle 
or  by  pressing  two  cover-glaeses  together  and  then  drawing  them  apart.  The 
n>ecimcn  should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  the  cover-glass,  with 
the  specimen  uppermost,  is  passed  with  moderate  rapidity  three  times  through 
the  mime  of  a  Bunsen  bamer  or  of  a  spirit-lamp.  In  this  process  the  speci- 
men abonld  not  be  burned. 

The  cover-glass,  thus  prepared,  is  now  placed,  specimen  aide  downward, 
npon  the  suiface  of  the  staining  fluid,  where  it  remains  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  The  staining  process  may  be  hastened,  although  the 
results  are  somewhat  less  satisfactory,  by  heating  the  fluid  to  beginning 
ebullition.    In  this  way  a  specimen  may  be  stained  in  ten  minutes. 

The  cover-glass,  on  which  the  specimen  is  now  deeply  stained,  is  transferred 
to  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  pure  nitric  acid  and  3  or  4  parts  of  water.  Here  the 
specimen  remains  a  few  seconds,  at  the  most  half  a  minute,  after  which  most 
of  the  color  is  extracted. 

From  the  acid  the  cover-glass  is  transferred  to  alcohol  (GO-70  per  cent.), 
where  most  of  the  remaining  color  is  removed.  A  few  seconds  to  half  a 
minute  in  the  alcohol  suffices.  The  cover-glass  is  now  removed  from  the  alco- 
hol)  and,  if  necessary,  after  a  second  washing  in  fresh  alcohol  it  is  allowed  to 
dry.  Ajfler  it  is  dry  the  specimen  may  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  or  it 
may  be  examined  in  xylol,  oil  of  cedar,  or,  without  previous  drying,  in  glyce- 
rin, OT  even  in  water.  After  removing  the  specimen  from  the  alcohol  a  com- 
plementary stain,  although  it  is  not  necessary,  may  be  obtained  by  placing  the 
cover-glass  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  Bismarck  brown 
(if  gentian-violet  be  employed)  or  of  methylene-blue  (if  fuchsin  be  employed). 
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For  recogniziog  the  bacilli  it  ie  very  desirable  to  make  use  of  an  oil- 
immersion  objeotive  and  an  Abbe's  illuminating  apparatus.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  appear  as  slendw  rods  about  one  quarter  to  one  half  the  diameter  of 
red  blood-corpusdes,  and  frequently  curved  or  slightly  bent.  They  are 
stained  either  blue  or  red  according  to  the  staining  dye  used.  The  baculi  of 
leprosy  stain  by  the  same  procedure  as  that  adopted  for  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
an  error  from  this  cause  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

It  is  particularly  important  to  examine  the  sputum  for  bacilli  in  the  early 
stages  of  phthisis  before  the  phthisical  signs  are  distinctive.  By  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bacilli  in  cases  of  early  hsemoptysis  great  assistance  has  been 
rendered  in  diagnosis. 

Elastic  fibres  are  often  present  in  phthisical  sputum,  even  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  They  afford  evidence  of  destruction  of  Inng-tissne.  They 
may  be  readily  discovered  by  boiling  the  sputum  for  a  short  time  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  of  caustic  soda  (1  to  6),  as  recommended  by  Fen- 
wick.  The  sediment  may  be  collected  in  a  conical  glass,  and  after  settling  a 
portion  of  the  sediment  may  be  transferred  to  a  slide  by  a  pipette.  The  fibres 
may  be  recognised  by  their  glistening  appearance  and  curled  shape.  Some- 
times they  preserve  their  alveolar  arrangement. 

The  physical  conditions  when  the  local  affection  is  considerable  or  when 
the  disease  is  advanced  to  the  second  stage  are  represented  by  well-marked 
physical  signs.  The  diminished  volume  of  lung  at  the  apex  causes  a  depres- 
sion at  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and,  owing  to  pleuritic  adhesions,  the  expan- 
sion at  the  summit  is  less  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  scapula  on  the  side 
most  affected  is  restrained  in  its  movement  upward  in  inspiration,  contrasting 
in  this  respect  with  the  opposite  scapula.  These  signs,  obtained  by  inspection, 
are  available  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Percussion  elicits  relative  dul- 
ness,  and  sometimes  even  flatness.  Exceptionally,  over  the  solidified  portion 
of  lung  the  resonance  is  tympanitic.  A  tympanitic  resonance  over  a  circum- 
scribed space  and  the  varieties  of  this  resonance  called  cracked  metal  and 
amphoric  denote  cavities.  The  respiratory  sound  obtained  by  auscultation  is 
either  bronchial  or  broDcho-Tesicuku*  or  cavernous,  and  not  infrequently  these 
different  signs  are  found  in  different  situations  in  the  same  case.  The  first 
represents  considerable  or  complete  solidification,  the  second  moderate  or 
slight  solidification,  and  the  third  a  cavity  or  cavities.  The  cavernous  respira- 
tion in  some  cases  has  an  amphoric  quality.  The  correlative  vocal  signs  are 
usually  present — namely,  either  bronchophony  with  the  loud  and  whispered 
voice,  or  exaggerated  vocal  resonance,  and  in  rare  cases  pectoriloquy.  More 
or  less  of  these  auscultatory  signs  are  available  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

It  is  only  in  cases  in  which  the  local  affection  is  moderate  or  small,  the 
symptoms  being  at  the  same  time  less  marked,  that  the  diagnosis  from  phys- 
ical signs  is  difficult ;  and  the  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  rarely  great,  provided 
the  physician  have  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  physical  exploration. 
Inspection  may  in  these  cases  furnish  the  same  signs,  but  less  marked  than  in 
cases  of  a  considerable  local  affection.  As  a  rule,  slight  or  moderate  but  dis- 
tinct dulnesB  on  percussion  may  be  ascertained.  The  exception  to  this  rule 
is  when  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  lobules  become  emphysematous,  and 
then  the  resonance  is  altered,  although  not  diminished ;  it  is  vesiculo-tympan- 
itic.  A  comparison  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  two  sides  at  the  sum- 
mit will  be  likely  to  show  abnormal  changes — namely,  the  characters  of  the 
broncho- vesicular  respiration.  So  also  on  a  comparison  as  regards  vocal  signs, 
the  vocal  resonance  and  the  bronchial  whisper  may  be  found  to  be  increased. 
The  same  is  true  of  vocal  fremitus. 

In  addition  to  these  signs  there  are  several  occasionally  present  which  infer- 
entially  are  evidence  of  phthisis.    These  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
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already  enumerated  ae  the  accessor;  signs  of  the  disease.  Fine  bubbling  or 
the  subcrepitant  r&les  heard  within  a  circnmsoribed  space  at  the  summit  of 
the  cheat  on  one  side  are  highly  significant  of  tubercle.  They  proceed  from 
secondary  circumscribed  bronchitis.  A  crepitant  r&le,  in  like  manner  limited 
to  a  small  space  at  the  summit  on  one  nde,  has  the  same  significance,  being 
dae  to  secondary  circumscribed  pneumonitis.  Crumpling  and  crackling 
sounds  are  significant,  provided  they  be  limited  to  the  summit  on  one  side. 
A  pleural  friction  sound  limited  to  the  summit  on  one  side  denotes  a  second- 
ary circumscribed  pleuritis.  Other  accessory  signs  are  an  abnormal  transmis- 
sion of  the  heart-sounds  and  an  interrupted  or  jerking  respiration.  The  diag- 
nostic significance  of  all  these  signs,  it  will  be  observed,  depends  on  their 
situation  at  the  summit  of  the  chest  on  one  side.  Separately,  they  are  not 
soflicient  for  the  diagnosis,  but  coexisting  with  the  direct  signs — namely,  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  broncho-vesicular  respiration,  exaggerated  vocal  resonance, 
and  increased  bronchial  whisper — they  serve  to  confirm  ikese  signs  and  render 
the  diagnostic  evidence  positive. 

The  diagnostic  points  pertaining  to  symptoms  to  which  attention  is  to  be 
directed  are  as  follows :  (a)  Cough  and  expectoration,  not  succeeding  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis  and  not  connected  with  chronic  pharyngitis,  the 
cough  at  first  dry,  and  afterward  an  expectoration  at  first  small  and  trans- 
parent, and  becoming  gradually  more  abundant  and  opaque.  (6)  Stitch-pains 
at  the  summit,  not  connected  with  intercostal  neuralgia,  (c)  Chills  not  ref- 
erable to  malaria,  (cf)  Hsemoptysia  :  this  is  always  a  symptom  of  great  sig- 
nificance, but  the  fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  occurs  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  without  being  associated  with  tubercle.  («)  Accelerated 
breathing.  (/)  Loss  of  weight.  (g)  Pallor  or  anaemia  not  otherwise 
explicable.  (A)  Hoarseness  or  fauskiness  of  voice  proceeding  from  chronic 
laryngitis,  (i)  Chronic  peritonitis  not  traumatic,  (j)  Suppression  of  the 
menses.    (A*)  Buoyancy  of  mind  instead  of  despondency. 

In  certain  cases  the  solidification  represented  by  physical  signs  at  the  time 
of  an  examination  of  the  chest  depends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  an  inter- 
current, transient,  oireumscribed  pneumonitis.  This  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  repeated  examinations  of  the  chest  after  certain  intervals  of  time.  The 
solidification,  ho  far  as  due  to  superadded  simple  or  ordinary  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, will  be  found  to  disappear,  leaving  that  which  is  caused  exclusively 
by  the  phthisical  affection.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability  to 
a  temporary  increase  of  solidification  of  lung  in  cases  of  phthisis  from  an 
intercurrent  pneumonitis  which  may  not  reveal  itself  by  any  distinctive 
symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  Is  extremely  unfavorable,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  many  if  not  most  parts  of  the  world  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
exceeds  that  from  any  other,  exclnsive  of  fevers  and  affections  which  prevail 
epidemically  or  endemically.  Yet  the  mortality  from  the  disease  has  undoubt- 
edly diminished  within  the  past  half  century.  This  must  be  obvious  to  med- 
ical observers  whose  professional  experience  extends  back  for  that  period. 
The  fact  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  published  by  the  registrar-general  of 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  large  eities  in  this  country. 
The  explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  improved  views  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  disease.  The  diminution  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  the  death-rate  from  this  disease  affords  ground  for  the  hope  that  its  for- 
midable character  may  be  still  further  mitigated. 

The  different  modes  in  which  the  disease  may  pursue  a  favorable  course 
have  been  already  stated.  The  generations  of  bacilli  may  die  out  or  be 
destroyed,  and  the  tuberculous  .products  may  either  be  absorbed  or  oalcifica- 
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tioD  may  occur,  forming  the  so-oalled  obsolete  tubercles  or  oaleuli ;  and  tbeso 
may  remain  quiescent  or  they  may  find  their  way  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
be  expectorated.  Cavities  may  completely  oiciU.rize.  In  these  modes  com- 
plete recovery  may  take  place.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ter- 
mination. Next  to  thb  is  the  persistence  of  cavities  without  any  fresh  prod- 
acts,  the  cavities  f^ving  but  little  inconvenience  for  an  indefinite  period,  and 
even  through  a  long  life.  According  to  these  different  modes  in  which  the  , 
course  of  the  disease  is  favorable,  cases  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  an 
arrest  takes  place  without  recovery  and  those  in  which  the  arrest  is  followed 
by  recovery.  Whether  recovery  follow  or  not  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
local  affection  and  other  circumstances.  Not  infixquently  the  disease  ceases 
to  progress,  with  or  without  recovery,  and  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years 
a  reonrrence  oceuis.  The  latter,  then,  is  not  properly  a  continuance  of  the 
disease,  but  a  renewed  invasion  by  bacilli. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  proportion  of  inatanoes  in  which  the  disease 
ceased  to  progress,  either  with  or  without  complete  recovery,  as  developed 
by  the  analytical  study  of  the  collection  of  cases  recorded  by  me  during  a 
period  of  thirty-four  years,  are  as  follows :  Of  670  cases,  the  list  embracing 
a  few  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  interstitial  pneumonia,  44  ended  in 
recovery.  In  my  work  on  Phthvti*,  published  in  1875,  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  each  of  these  cases  are  given  sufficiently  to  render  evident  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis  and  the  fact  of  recovery.  In  31  cases  the  disease 
was  either  arrested  or  ceased  to  progress,  complete  recovery  fVom  the  lesions 
incident  thereto  not  taking  place.  Thus,  in  75  cases  either  recovery  took  place 
or  the  disease  became  non -progressive.  The  ratio  of  recoveries  (1  to  15)  is 
not  fairly  shown  by  these  facts,  inasmuch  as  the  termination  in  a  considerable 
number  of  oases  was  not  ascertained.  This  statement  of  course  applies  equally 
to  the  ratio  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  ^ther  arrested  or  its  progress  ceases 
without  recovery.  A  fair  conclusion  is  that  in  not  an  extremely  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  complete  recovery  may  be  hoped  for,  and  that  this  conclusion  is 
equally  true  in  respect  to  the  disease  becoming  non-progressive  without  com- 
plete recovery.  A  recurrence  of  the  disease  after  periods  varying  from  one 
and  a  half  to  more  than  six  years  was  noted  in  6  cases.  In  5  of  these  cases 
the  recurrent  disease  terminated  fatally.  In  the  single  case  in  which  the  recur- 
rent disease  did  not  prove  fatal  a  second  recurrence  took  place  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  the  patient  now  living  and  being  free  iVom  any  pulmonary 
affection. 

I  may  claim,  in  behalf  of  my  clinical  studies  in  relation  to  phthisis,  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  this  disease  is 
self-limited ;  in  other  words,  it  ends  in  recovery  from  an  intrin^c  tendency 
thereto.  0£  the  44  oases  ending  in  recovery,  in  23  there  was  no  medicinal 
treatoient  to  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  could  be  attributed.  In  several 
there  was  no  medicinal  treatment  whatever,  and  in  the  remainder  the  treat- 
ment consisted  of  simple  tonics,  cough  palliatives,  or  remedies  to  meet 
other  symptomatic  indications.  In  none  could  the  treatment  be  considered 
as  curative.  Of  the  31  eases  in  which  the  disease  became  non-progressive 
without  complete  recovery,  in  15  there  was  no  medication  by  which,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  disease  was  controlled,  and  in  several  none  whatever.  In 
respect  to  hygienic  treatment,  in  some  cases  of  both  groups  there  was  no 
change  whatever  in  the  habits  of  life;  in'other  cases  there  were  changes 
involving  more  favorable  circumstances  pertaining  to  hygiene  ;  hut  in  a  con- 
siderable number  those  changes  were  not  of  such  a  character  that  a  potential 
infinenoe  could  be  attributed  thereto.  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the 
changes  may  have  favored  recovery  or  non-progression,  but  were  inadequate 
to  cause  an  arrest  of  the  disease.   The  histories  in  these  ten  groups  substan- 
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tiate  self-limitation  in  eases  of  phthisis.  The  disease  may  oease  to  progress 
and  end  in  recovery  becaase  it  is  self-limited. 

Aasuming  that  phthisis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  a  self-limited 
disease,  the  practical  bearing  on  the  conolueioDs  to  be  drawn  from  medicinal 
and  hygienic  treatment  is  important.  If  the  disease  may  end  in  recovery 
exclusively  from  self-limitation,  this  must  be  more  or  less  operative  in  the 
cases  which  recover  under  different  measures  of  treatment.  Self-limitation 
is  a  factor  co-operative  in  certain  cases  with  curative  measures,  and,  it  may 
perhaps  be  added,  sometimes  effective  in  spite  of  measures  which  tend  to 
obstruct  its  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  factor  is  feeble  or 
wanting  enrative  treatment  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  much  avail.  Evidently, 
in  drawing  conclusions  respecting  the  onrative  effect  of  remedies  allowance  is 
to  be  made  for  this  factor.  The  extent  of  its  co-operation  doubtless  differs 
much  in  different  eases,  in  some  being  suffidient  in  itself,  and  in  others  either 
eonaiderable,  moderate,  or  slight.  Considering  that  its  agency  has  not  been 
hitfaerto  recognized,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  well-known  fact  that  from  time 
to  time  various  methods  of  treating  phthisis  apparently  successful  in  some 
striking  instances  have  failed  speedily  to  meet  tbe  expectations  excited  by 
their  apparent  success.  Whatever  was  really  due  more  or  less  to  self-limita- 
tion was  attributed  solely  to  the  methods  of  treatment,  and  when  the  former 
was  feeble  or  wanting  the  latter  gave  little  or  no  evidence  of  curative  power. 
This  is  the  rationale  of  tbe  "posf  hoc, premier  hoc"  fallacy  which  has  always 
had  much  to  do  with  false  deductions  from  therapeutical  experience.^ 

The  most  rational  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  disease  ends  by 
self-limitation  is  to  suppose  that  the  conditions  which  are  essential  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  bacilli,  and  which  constitute  the  tuberculous  predis- 
pontion  or  diathesis,  after  a  time  cease  to  exist.  The  vegetable  parasite  is 
destroyed  becaase  the  soil  becomes  incapable  of  maintaining  longer  its  exists 
enee.  These  conditions,  it  may  be  supposed,  are  greater  and  more  enduring 
in  some  persons  than  in  oUiera,  and  the  variation  in  Uiis  respect  explains  the 
differences  in  different  cases  of  phthisis  as  regards  tbe  period  in  tbe  progress 
of  the  disease  when  the  ending  by  self-limitation  takes  place.  In  our  present 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  depend  the  life  of  a  par- 
asite, our  information  in  respect  to  the  foregoing  question  must  be  derived 
from  clinical  observation. 

The  symptoms  which  warrant  hope,  and  sometimes  an  expectation  of  a 
&TorabIe  course  and  termination,  relate  especially  to  the  circulation,  tbe 
body-heat,  alimentaUon,  and  nutrition.  Persistent  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
fever,  anorexia,  and  progressive  emaciation  oppose  reliance  on  self-limita- 
tioo.  /V  contra,  eocouragement  on  this  score  is  warrantable  when  the  pulse 
is  bat  little  if  at  all  more  frequent  than  in  health,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  not  much  if  an^  raised,  toe  appetite  iu  a  great  measure  retuned,  and 
loss  of  weight  inconsiderable.  These  and  other  symptomatic  conditions  which 
render  it  possible  if  not  probable  that  the  disease  tends  intrinsically  to  recov- 
ery may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — tolerance.  In  proportion  as  phthisis  is 
veil  tolerated  there  is  room  for  hoping  that  it  will  prove  self-limited.  If  the 
tolerance  be  deficient,  self-limitation  is  proportionably  weak  or  wanting.  Other 
things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  recovery  by  self-limitation  are  greater  the 
smaller  the  amount  of  phthisical  lesions  and  tbe  space  in  which  they  are  local- 
ised. 1  have  been  led  to  believe  that  phthisis  not  infrequently  ends  by  self- 
limitation  before  it  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  develop  well-marked  physi- 
cal s^ns.  In  other  words,  there  are  abortive  cases  of  this  as  of  other  diseases. 
How  often  are  the  traces  of  an  old,  small  phthisical  affection  found  in  bodies 

"  Vide  paper  entitled  "Self-limitation  in  Cases  of  Phthld^"  by  the  author,  in  the 
Arddea  ^  Jfedta^  New  York,  June^  1879. 
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dead  with  vsrious  diseases  t  I  have  met  with  not  a  few  instanoes  of,  as  I 
supposed,  abortive  phthisis.  These  cases  are  likely  to  be  miBappreheDded^ 
the  more  because  the  geueral  belief  is  that  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  prog- 
Teas  are  extremely  rare. 

I  have  learned,  however,  from  histories  which  I  have  recorded  and  reported, 
that  self-HmitatioQ  may  be  exemplified  notwithstanding  a  large  area  of  solidi- 
fieatioD  followed  by  cavities  of  considerable  size.  The  most  reliable  of  the 
points  CD  which  a  hopeful  prognosis  is  to  be  predicated  in  these  cases  is  the 
coDfinement  of  the  affection  within  circumscribed  limits;  that  is,  absence  of 
signs  denoting  progressive  extension  or  general  diffusion.  The  extent  and 
degree  of  lesions,  if  circumscribed,  do  not  prevent  the  disease  from  being 
self-limitedj  but  they  stand  in  the  way  of  complete  recovery.  In  most  of  the 
oases  of  non-progressive  phthisis  without  recovery  the  lesions  do  not  admit  of 
restoration,  although  the  phthisical  disease  may  be  said  to  have  ceased ;  the 
lesions  in  these  oases  remain  aa  sequels,  like,  for  example,  the  intestinal  ulcer- 
ations resulting  in  tropical  climates  from  aente  dysentery. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  definite  concluaion  can  be  drawn  from  the  number  <^ 
bacilli  in  the  sputa  as  regards  the  tendency  to  self-limitation.  The  complete 
disappearance  of  bacilli,  however,  in  a  series  of  specimens  is  proof  that  the 
tuberculous  disease  is  arrested. 

Aside  from  the  symptoms  and  signs  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  a 
judgment  respecting  self-limitation,  my  clinical  studies  have  shown  that  age 
and  sex  have  no  special  significance.  They  show,  what  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  that  heredity  is  not  incompatible  with  an  intrinsic  tendency  to 
recovery.  I  will  add  that  my  histories  afford  evidence  that  profuse  and 
repeatedly  occurring  hsemoptysis,  chronic  laryn^tis,  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
and  perineal  fistula  are  by  no  means  in  all  oases  unfavorable  as  r^ards  prog- 
nosis based  on  self-limitation. 

The  disease  proves  fatal  generally  by  asthenia.  It  is  rare  for  the  deatruo- 
tion  of  lung  to  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  life  by  apncsa.  The  patient  is 
gradually  worn  oat  by  the  ^rob-acted  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
ease, oonjoined  with  progressive  emaciation  and  exhaustion.  The  develop* 
ment  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  from  perforation  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short 
time,  and  then  sometimes  by  apnoea.  Acute  peritonitis  from  perforation 
has  been  known  to  occur,  and  this  affection  is  likely  to  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  Meningitis  is  another  oomplication  which  hastens  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

Hsemoptysis  is  very  rarely  an  immediate  cause  of  death.  A  few  such 
instances,  however,  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  A  profuse  and  rapid 
flow  of  blood  may  occasion  death  by  suffocation,  the  blood  filling  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  two 
cases  among  those  which  I  have  analyzed  death  was  attributable  to  profuse 
hemorrhage  from  a  phthisical  cavity.  The  analytical  studies  of  Ware  and 
Walshe  proved  that,  as  a  rule,  hsemoptysis  is  a  favorable  event  as  regards 
pn^nosis.  My  own  clinical  studies  led  to  the  conclusion  "that  cases  in 
which  hsemoptysis  occurs  show  a  laz|i^r  number  of  recoveries,  and  a  nota- 
bly greater  proportion  of  instances  of  arrest  and  of  tolerance,  than  cases 
in  which  haemoptysis  does  not  occur." 

Dunin  has  reported  the  sudden  death  of  a  patient  affected  with  phthisis, 
in  which  air  was  found  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  source  of  the  air  not  being 
discoverable  and  no  other  cause  of  death  being  apparent. 

Vogel  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  cheesy  affection  of  a  bronchial  gland 
led  to  a  communication  between  a  bronchial  tube  and  the  right  subclavian 
vein,  causing  sudden  death. 

Duguet  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  thrombus  from  the  crural  vein 
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gave  rise  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  aod  sudden  death,  the  symp- 
toms of  phlegmasia  dolens  not  having  been  present.^ 

Tbbathent. — Regarded  from  a  rational  standpoint  in  the  light  of  the 
mrasitio  doctrine,  the  treatment  of  phthisis  has  reference  to  two  objects. 
The  first  object  is  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  by  the  direct  agency  of 
some  substance  which  is  either  inhaled  or  introduced  into  the  blood. 
Various  agents  destructive  out  of  the  body  to  bacteria  have  already  been 
employed  by  inhalation,  but  thus  far  without  encouraging  results.  The 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  thus  directly  destroying  the  parasite  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  conveyance  of  the  parasiticide  in  the  form  of  either  an  inject- 
able powder  or  in  vapor  to  the  colonies  of  the  parasite,  without  the  employ- 
ment of  this  agent  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  prove  a  source  of  danger.  It 
remains  for  further  experimental  observations  to  furnish  data  for  determining 
whether  the  progress  of  this  disease  can  be  arrested  by  disinfecting  agents 
brought  into  contact  with  the  parasite  by  means  of  the  circulation.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  use- 
fiil  may  act  as  parasiticides.  The  second  rational  object  of  treatment  is  the 
removal  of  the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  the  prospect  of  success  in  arresting  the  disease  or  retard- 
ing its  progress  depends  on  the  successful  employment  of  measures  for  this 
object.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  conditions  expressed  by  the 
terms  tuberculous  predisposition  and  diathesis  our  present  knowledge  of  these 
measares  must  be  derived  wholly  from  clinical  experience- 
It  is  of  course  immensely  desirable  for  the  arrest  to  take  place  as  quickly 
aa  possible  while  the  local  affection  is  limited  and  the  pulmonary  danger  pro- 
portionably  small ;  and  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  arrest  the  importance  of  an 
early  diagnosis  can  hardly  he  overrated. 

Is  the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis  removable  by  any  known 
special  remedy  or  remedies?  This  question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. Various  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  specific  curative 
influence.  Thus  within  tbe  last  half  century  wood-naphtha,  cod-liver  oil, 
phosphate  of  lime,  the  hypophosphites,  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  ben- 
soate  of  soda  have  successively  been  advocated  as  efieoting  a  cure  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Few  if  any  at  the  present  moment  consider 
these  or  any  other  remedies  as  specifically  curative.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  saying  that  remedies  are  not  useful  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Important  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  remedies,  but  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  more  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  hygienic  than  on  medicinal 
measures  of  treatment. 

Certain  therapeutic  measures  heretofore  employed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  under  the  guidance  of  false  pathological  views,  do  harm  rather  than 
good.  In  this  category  belong  bloodletting,  either  general  or  local,  blisters 
and  other  severe  modes  of  counter-irritation,  mercurialization,  antimouial  and 
other  nauseating  preparations,  emetics,  and  cathartics.  These  are  contra- 
indicated.  In  general  terms,  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  tends  to 
immir  the  appetite,  disorder  digestion,  and  lower  the  vital  powera. 

The  measures  which  clinical  experience  has  shown  to  be  useful,  and  some- 
times effective,  in  either  arresting  or  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
are  those  which  strengthen  and  invigorate.  These  terms,  although  lack* 
ing  scientific  predsion,  have  a  practical  significance  sufficiently  intelligible. 
IKrecting  attention  to  the  measures  which  fall  under  the  head  of  hygiene, 
these  relate  to  diet,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  clothing,  mental  encouragement, 
aad  change  of  climate. 

*  Virehow  u.  Binch'i  JahreAeriehtt  1882. 
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The  diet  should  he  generoas  as  regards  quantity,  quality,  and  variety. 
The  articles  should  he  highly  nutritious  and  adapted  to  the  digestive  powera. 
All  the  varieties  of  wholesome  food  which  the  patient  is  able  to  take  with 
relish  should  he  allowed,  and  the  appetite  should  he  encouraged  as  much  as 
possible.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  to  be  particularly  recommended, 
there  are  no  general  rules  applicable  to  all  patients.  Meats,  milk,  farinaceooB 
articles,  and  the  different  vegetables  are  to  be  combined  in  relative  propor- 
tions according  to  the  eboice,  habits,  and  experience  in  individual  cases.  It 
is  desirable  that  cream,  butter,  and  other  fatty  articles  should  enter  into  the 
diet  as  lai*gely  as  possible  without  indnoing  disgust  and  disorder  of  digestion. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  sugar.  The  intervals  between  taking  food  should 
be  such  as  will  secure  the  largest  amount  of  nutriment  wbioh  can  be  taken 
and  digested  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  short,  it  is  far  fVom  desirable 
to  arrange  any  fixed  system  embracing  details  of  dietetics  to  which  all  patients 
are  expected  to  conform.  The  object  is  to  nourish  the  body  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  this  requires  in  every  case  the  co-operation  of  the  phy- 
sician and  patient.  Deficiency  of  appetite,  especially  for  nutritious  articles 
of  diet,  and  weak  or  disordered  digestion,  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  successful  management.  Much  may  be  done  by  persevering  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  he  should  therefore  be  made  to  understand  the 
object  which  it  is  desired  to  attain. 

A  diet  consisting  largely,  or  even  chiefly,  of  fresh  milk  has  undoubtedly 
proved  sometimes  successful,  and  a  trial  of  it  may  he  advised  when  the  appe- 
tite is  deficient  or  when  other  articlea  of  food  oecasion  dyspeptic  disorders. 
Goat's  milk,  mare^s  and  ass's  milk,  are  rarely  nsed  in  this  country.  They 
have  heretofore  been,  and  are  still  to  some  extent,  in  European  oonntries 
considered  as  preferable  to  the  milk  of  the  cow.  In  order  to  carry  out 
effectually  the  milk  cure,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  milk  should  not  only 
constitute  the  chief  article  of  diet,  bat  it  should  be  taken  lareely. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air — or,  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  out-of-door  life — is, 
of  all  measures,  the  most  important.  In  1863,'  I  analyzed  the  recorded  his- 
tories of  62  cases  in  which  an  arrest  took  place,  with  a  view  to  the  points  in 
the  treatment  which  were  common  to  all  or  a  greater  or  less  number.  In  20 
of  these  cases  the  arrest  took  place  under  hygienic  measures  without  medi- 
cinal treatment.  In  these  cases  the  most  important  point  of  agreement 
related  to  change  of  habits  as  regards  exercise  and  out-of-door  life.  In 
respect  to  this  point  there  was  also  an  agreement  in  the  cases  in  which 
medicinal  measures  were  employed.  The  following  extract  from  the  paper 
contains  a  summary  of  the  facts,  with  the  general  eonclnsions  :  "  The  most 
striking  and  valuable  of  the  results  of  the  analytical  stndy  of  these  cases  is 
their  lumost  uniform  agreement  as  regards  change  of  habits  with  respect  to 
exercise  and  out-of-door  life  at  the  time  of  die  arrest.  Excluding  7  cases 
in  which  the  arrest  was  attributable  solely  to  self-limitation,  and  2  cases  in 
which  the  facts  with  respect  to  this  point  were  not  noted,  of  the  remaining 
63  cases,  in  all  save  3  the  histories  show  a  greater  or  less  change  of 
habits  to  have  been  made  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  change  consisted  in  relin- 
quishing sedentary  callings  for  other  pursuits  in  order  to  carry  out  more 
effectually  the  desired  reformation.  There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
advantage  of  a  change  of  climate  mainly  consists  in  its  being  subsidiary  to  a 
change  of  habits  as  regards  exercise  and  out-of-door  life." 

Phthisical  patients  should  sleep  in  well-ventilated  rooms.  In  conformity 
with  popniar  notions  they  frequently  fear  the  cool  or  cold  air  of  night.  A 
fire  may  be  kept  in  sleeping-rooms  in  the  winter  season,  but  the  windows 
should  be  kept  open.    Dr.  James  Blake  of  San  Francisco,  California,  has 

*  3huu.  N.  Y.  AeauL  ^  Med^  1863. 
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reported  several  cases  in  which  most  favorable  results  followed  living  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  months,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3U00  to  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Coast  Range  of  the  mountains  of  California,  where 
the  temperature  is  very  equable  and  do  rain  falls  for  five  or  six  months.  The 
patients  did  not  even  sleep  in  tents,  but  were  in  the  open  air  during  night 
ud  daj. 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  should  be  accompanied  by  either  mental  recrea- 
tion or  occupations  which  interest  the  mind.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  incidental  to  pursuits  which  engage  the  attention.  Adopted  simply  as  a 
hygienic  measure,  it  will  rarely  be  persisted  in.  It  is  often  essential,  there* 
fore,  for  patients  to  make  a  radical  change  in  business,  or,  if  they  be  able  to 
devote  their  time  to  the  restoration  of  nealth,  hunting,  sporting,  travelling, 
etc.  are  to  be  resorted  to  as  means  of  securing  the  union  of  outrof-door  life  , 
with  an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  Over-exercise  of  the 
muscles  is  to  be  avoided.  Patients  sometimes,  supposing  that  the  benefit 
from  muscular  exercise  is  proportionate  to  its  amount,  carry  it  to  the  extent 
of  producing  a  degree  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  is  injurious.  It  is  not 
from  the  amount  of  physical  exertion,  but  of  out-of-door  life  with  such  exer- 
dse  as  is  well  borne,  that  benefit  is  to  be  expected. 

The  body  should  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changes,  the  tempera- 
tare  and  functions  of  the  skin  being  maintained  by  warm  clothing.  The 
gaiments  worn  next  the  surface  should  be  made  of  a  material  which  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat — namely,  either  wool  or  silk ;  bat  a  saperfloity  of 
clothing  is  to  foe  avoided.  The  object  is  to  provide  adequate  protection  with- 
out an  andae  accumulation  of  heat  and  perspiration.  In  a  cold  or  temperate 
latitude  during  the  winter  season  a  waistcoat  of  buckskin  or  chamois  leather, 
worn  during  the  daytime  over  a  light  woollen  or  silk  shirt,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  patients  of  either  sex  as  securing  proper  protection  without  the 
inconvenience  of  being  bundled  with  an  overplus  of  garments.  The  feet 
should  be  well  guarded  against  cold  and  wet.  Properly  clothed,  the  patient, 
if  he  be  strong  enough  to  go  out  of  doors,  should  rarely  be  kept  within  doors 
by  the  state  of  the  weather,  but  should  resolutely  keep  up  habits  of  out-of- 
door  life  despite  the  ordinary  changes  of  temperature  and  winds,  remaining 
ID  the  house  only  on  inclement  days. 

I  have  frequently  known  the  sponge-bath  to  be  taken  daily  by  tuberonlotu 
patients  with  apparent  benefit.  It  may  be  safely  tried  and  continued,  pro- 
vided it  be  followed  by  an  agreeable  glow.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
used  Bbonld  be  from  64**  to  68°  F.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  with  reference 
to  this  measure  as  well  as  exercise  in  the  open  air,  that  the  susceptibility  to 
attacks  of  bronchitis  is  less  the  more  the  exposure,  and  also  that  an  .attack 
of  bronchitis  does  not  usually  exert  any  unfavorable  infiuence  on  the  tuber- 
culous disease.  Many  patients  are  deterred  from  going  out  of  doors  when 
die  weather  seems  unfavorable,  by  needless  apprehension  of  taking  cold. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  apparently 
either  effected  or  promoted -thereby  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  physician  to 
encourage  patients  strongly  to  employ  the  hygienic  measures  which  have  been 
briefly  considered.  The  influence  of  the  disease  on  the  mind  is  to  induce 
either  an  expectation  of  recovery  without  effort  or  resignation  to  death.  It 
is  important  to  make  patients  understand  that  very  much  depends  on,  their 
own  exertions.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  management 
is  •  pasmve,  patient,  tranquil  frame  of  mind  which  cannot  be  aroused  to  vig- 
oroas  efforts.  Persons  endowed  with  resolution,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
other  things  being  equal,  are  more  likely  to  struf^le  successAilly  with  the 
disease  than  they  who  are  deficient  in  these  mental  qualities.  The  measures 
which  have  been  oonsidered,  if  not  successful  in  effecting  an  arrest  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  tend  to  retard  its  progress  and  render  tbe  condition  of  patients  most 
comfortable  while  life  lasts. 

Change  of  climate,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a  cure  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, has  been  a  fruitful  topic  of  discussion.  It  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  question.  I  shall 
present  briefly  certain  considerations  in  connection  with  the  question  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  "SbaU  I  try  change  of  climate?  and  if  so  where  shall  I  go?" 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  change  of  climate  is  frequently  useful,  and  it 
appears  sometimes  to  effect  an  arrest  of  the  disease.  The  judgment  of  patients 
or  their  friends  in  the  matter  is  not  of  much  value,  because  it  is  usually  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  a  few  oases,  or  perhaps  of  a  single  case,  in  which  bene- 
fit may  or  may  not  have  been  apparently  obtained. 
,  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  speoifio  influence  in  any  cli- 
mate. It  would  be  therefore  needless  to  inquire  if  there  be  one  particular 
place  on  the  globe  to  be  preferred  above  all  others.  Observation  snows  that 
different  climates  are  suited  to  different  cases.  In  general,  the  advantages 
which  belong  to  climate  pertain  to  altitude,  uniformity,  and  dryness-  As 
regards  the  latter,  while  a  dry  climate  is  generally  preferable,  some  patients 
appear  to  do  best  in  situations  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  humid. 
With  respect  to  temperature,  a  uniform,  cold  climate  is  best  for  some  cases, 
and  a  uniform,  warm  climate,  for  other  cases.  Of  late  years  the  custom  has 
been  gaining  ground  of  sending  patients  to  a  cold  latitude,  and  I  have  known 
of  a  nnmber  of  instances  in  which  the  climates  of  Minnesota  and  Colorado 
have  proved  highly  serviceable.  Altitude  is  a  marked  element  in  these  cli- 
mates, as  in  St.  Morits  and  Davos  in  Switzerland.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
known  of  many  instances  in  which  a  change  to  a  warm  climate  has  appeared 
to  accomplish  all  that  oonid  be  desired.  What  circumstances  are  to  guide 
in  deciding  whether  a  cold  or  a  warm  climate  will  be  likely  to  prove  more 
advantageous?  The  feelings  and  choice  of  the  patient  are  to  Imve  consid- 
erable weight.  If  when  in  health  more  vigor  and  enjoyment  are  experi- 
enced in  summer  than  in  winter,  a  warm  climate  will  probably  be  better,  and 
if  the  reverse  be  true  a  cold  climate  is  to  be  preferred.  The  condition  of  the 
patient  as  regards  feebleness  is  an  essential  point.  If  so  feeble  as  not  to  be 
able  to  live  out  of  doors  in  cold  weather,  or  if  the  reaction  from  the  impres- 
sion of  cold  be  slow  and  imperfect,  a  warm  climate  is  more  suitable.  It  is 
rarely  proper  to  send  patients  to  a  cold  climate  if  the  disease  be  consider- 
ably advanced,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  cold  climate  is  better  suited  to  men  than  to 
women.  These  remarks  with  respect  to  temperature  will  necessarily  apply 
to  climates  of  which  a  high  altitude  is  a  prominent  feature. 

With  reference  to  the  particular  place  to  be  selected,  it  should  contain 
resources  for  occupation  and  mental  interest.  There  must  be  inducements 
for  out-of-door  life.  I  have  known  patients  accustomed  to  active  habits  to  suf- 
fer intolerably  from  ennui  in  going  to  places  where  the  supposed  excellence 
of  climate  was  the  only  inducement.  It  is  often  better  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  than  to  remain  stationary ;  as  soon  as  a  place  becomes  tire- 
some it  is  best  to  leave  it.  Travelling  in  foreign  countries  without  any  spe- 
cial regard  for  climate  is  often  the  best  plan,  the  advantajre  consisting  in  the 
interest  and  inducements  to  out-of-door  exercise  derived  from  a  succession 
of  new  scenes.  A  sea-voyage  in  warm  latitudes  is  generally  useful,  and  if 
patients  be  fond  of  the  sea  a  long  voyage,  if  practicable,  may  be  advised. 
Many  patients  under  my  observation  have  resorted  to  sea-voyages;  and  I  can 
affirm  that  while  in  not  a  few  instances  the  benefit  has  been  marked,  I  have 
never  known  any  harm  to  ensue.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which 
patients  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  strength  being  much  reduced, 
have  taken  long  voyages  with  notable  improvement.   A  change  is  often  nse- 
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ful  when  there  is  no  superiority  on  the  score  of  climate,  because  it  is  in  ihis 
way  only,  in  certain  cases,  that  relief  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business 
can  be  secured.  As  a  rule,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  places  which  are  specially 
leswted  to  by  phthisical  patients,  for  the  reason  that  seeing  constantly  exam- 
ples of  the  different  phases  of  the  disease  is  likely  to  have  an  unfavorable 
moral  effect.  On  this  score  sanitaria  for  phthisical  patients  are  open  to  objec- 
tion. Well-managed  sanitaria,  however,  may  have  advantages  relating  to  the 
sjstemstic  employment  of  regiminal  measures,  to  diet,  etc. 

The  habits  and  tastes  of  the  patients  are  to  be  considered.  Persons  who  are 
dependent  on  the  associations  and  comforts  of  home  and  friends  for  their  hap- 
pneBs  will  not  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  being  sent  away,  especially  if  alone 
and  among  strangers.  The  stage  of  the  disease  and  the  rapidity  of  its  progress 
are  points  of  great  importance.  It  is  cruelty  to  send  to  a  distance  patients 
who  are  in  a  condition  admitting  of  but  little  prospect  of  improvement,  and 
who  will  probably  not  live  to  return.  The  symptoms  and  the  amount  of 
damage  which  the  lungs  have  sustained,  as  determined  by  physical  signs,  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  before  deciding  with  regard  to  change  of  climate ; 
ud  if  a  change  be  made  and  prove  effectual,  it  becomes  an  important  ques- 
tion whether,  if  practicable,  the  change  shall  not  be  permanent.  The  safest 
eourse,  undoubtedly,  is  to  take  up  a  residence  in  a  climate  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  less  liable  to  be  reproduced  than  in  the  climate  in  which  it  has  been 
already  developed.  Finally,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  change 
^climate  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  un»- 
Totable  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  whatever  may  be  the  change  or  changes 
made.  An  arrest  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  expected,  save  in  a  minority  of 
eases.  The  fact  that  of  the  persons  who  make  trial  of  change  of  climate 
the  nnmber  who  are  not  apparently  benefited  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
who  find  this  measure  either  successful  or  beneficial  should  not  discourage 
resorting  to  the  measure  so  long  as  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  proves 
effective.  Another  consideration  is  to  be  added — namely,  a  change  of  climate 
not  in^^uently  appears  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  rendering  the 

tient  more  comfortable  and  prolonging  li^,  although  an  arrest  of  the  disease 

not  effected. 

In  my  series  of  clinical  studies  relating  to  phthisis'  I  endeavored  to 
deduce  8<Hne  conclasions  from  the  cases  in  which  change  of  climate 
atered  into  the  histories.  In  74  cases  this  was  an  important,  and  in  some 
insta-nces  the  chief,  measure  of  treatment.  Of  these  74  cases,  in  9  the  disease 
ended  in  recovery,  and  in*  13  it  became  non-progressive.  The  proportion  of 
22  out  of  74  cases  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  salutary 
influence  was  due  to  climate.  Moreover,  studying  the  histories  closely,  it 
appeared  that  in  34  additional  cases  there  was  evidence  of  improvement,  leav- 
ing only  11  cases  in  which  no  benefit  followed  the  change  of  climate.  While 
self-limitation  doubtless  played  an  important  part,  it  cannot  account  for  those 
resnlts  to  the  exclusion  of  climatic  infiuence. 
The  results  relate  to  different  climates  collectively.  A  great  number  of 
aces  were  resorted  to  by  different  patients — Minnesota,  Colorado,  California, 
ew  Mexico,  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Nice,  Mentone,  Egypt,  South 
America,  etc.  My  cases  were  insufficient  to  determine  the  comparative  value 
of  Afferent  climates.  In  undertaking  to  do  this  we  have  to  deal  with  a  com- 
plex problem.  A  fair  comparison  would  require  tihe  histories  of  a  considerable 
namber  of  p&tients  in  each  one  of  the  various  resorts  embraced  within  the 
range  of  inquiry.  There  must  at  least  he  an  approach  to  uniformity  in  all  the 
cases  as  regards  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  extent  of  the  local  affection,  and 
other  circumstances.    No  single  observer  can  accumulate  data  sufficient  fte 
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such  an  undertaking.  It  would,  however,  be  fair  to  take  the  results  of  all 
climatea  as  a  standard  for  reference,  and  bring  into  comparison  the  results  of 
the  analytical  study  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  observed  at  any  one  or 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  different  places  of  resort.  This  might  be  done 
by  observers  residing  in  these  different  places.  In  this  way  very  valuable 
data  could  be  obtained  forjudging  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  different 
climates.  The  value  of  such  data  would  be  incomparably  greater  than  any 
theoretical  opinions  in  regard  to  altitude,  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  temper- 
ature, the  presence  of  osone,  pine-woods*  exhalations,  etc.  If,  in  addition  to 
comparing  results  in  particular  places  with  those  of  different  climates  collect- 
ively, a  comparison  were  to  be  made  with  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  there 
is  either  recovery  or  cessation  of  progress  without  change  of  climate,  it  would 
be  practicable  to  estimate,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  climatic 
influences  disconnected  from  the  accessory  circumstances,  prominent  among 
which  is  self-l imitation.  Single  examples  of  recovery,  however  remarkable, 
are  entitled  to  little  weight  as  evidence  of  the  curative  effect  either  of  climate 
or  of  any  particular  measure  of  treatment.  In  some  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  the  recovery  took  place 
without  change  of  climate  and  without  any  important  medication. 

Li  conclusion,  while  it  must  be  a  great  relief  to  physicians  to  have  formed 
convictions  which  prompt  a  ready  and  positive  answer  to  the  question  so 
often  asked,  "  What  part  of  the  world  is  best  suited  for  phthiucal  cases  ?" 
it  will  be  long  before  such  convictions  can  have  as  a  basis  adequate  numerical 
facts.  Meanwhile,  tbej  whose  minds  are  not  committed  to  a  belief  in  the 
Bapmority  of  a  particular  climate  over  all  other  climates  must  exercise  judg- 
ment according  to  circumstances  in  individual  cases  as  regards,  first,  the  pro- 
priety of  a  change ;  second,  the  climate  to  be  selected;  and  third,  whether 
or  not  a  change  should  be  permanent. 

As  coming  within  the  scope  of  hygienic  management,  marriage  may  be 
referred  to.  Physicians  are  sometimes  consulted  respecting  the  propriety 
of  fulfilling  a  marriage  engagement  when  one  of  the  parties  is  affected  with 
phthisis.  My  clinical  studies  (pp.  cit.)  go  to  show  that  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage on  a  phthisical  patient,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  is  not  unfavorable — 
a  conclusion  perhaps  at  variance  with  the  opinion  generally  held.  Regarded 
from  a  purely  medical  standpoint,  the  objections  relate  to  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  pregnancy  if  the  wife  be  affected,  the  risk  of  phthisical  offspring, 
and  the  possible  communication  of  the  disease  from  the  husband  to  the  wife 
mAviceversA.  The  physician  should  state  these  objeetiona.  Whether,  re^;arded 
from  other  points  of  view,  they  should  prevent  marriage  in  particular  cases  is 
not  a  question  for  him  to  decide.  My  experience  is  that,  whatever  adrioe  be 
given,  the  sentiments  determine  the  action  in  these  cases. 

Passing  to  consider  remedies  which  enter  into  the  management,  I  place 
under  this  head  alcohol,  without  discussing  the  question  whether  it  be  prop- 
erly so  regarded,  or  whether,  as  was  claimed  by  Todd,  it  be  alimentary  rather 
than  medicinal.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  alcohol  has  a  salutary  effect.  In  some  cases  this  effect  is  marked  ;  in 
other  cases  alcoholics  in  any  form  are  not  well  tolerated,  and  if  their  use  be 
persisted  in  they  may  prove  hurtful.  If  the  immediate  effect  be  that  of  a 
cordial — that  is,  if  they  produce  a  sense  of  comfort ;  if  they  be  followed  by  a 
feeling  of  increased  strength  and  a  greater  disposition  to  exercise ;  and  if  they 
do  not  excite  the  circulation  or  nervous  system, — benefit  may  be  expected 
from  (heir  use.  Per  contra,  if  their  immediate  effect  be  discomfort ;  if  they 
be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  increased  weakness  and  less  disposition  to  exer- 
cise; and  if  they  excite  the  circulation  or  nervous  system, — they  will  not  do 
good,  and  they  may  do  harm. 
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As  regards  quantity,  they  may  be  given  as  freely  as  ttey  can  be  taken 
without  discomfurt,  without  a  sense  of  weakness  or  indisposition  to  exertion, 
and  without  excitation  of  the  circulation  or  nervous  system.  The  limitation 
in  quantity  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  circumstances  which  indicate 
tiieir  use,  or,  in  other  words,  by  their  immediate  effect.  And,  guided  by  these 
circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  some  patients  will  tolerate  a  large,  some 
a  moderate,  and  some  only  a  small  quantity.  Phthisis  is  one  of  the  diseases 
which  in  certain  cases  induce  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  alcohol.  8ome 
patients  who  cannot  take,  without  excitation,  alcohol  in  any  form  in  consid- 
erable doses,  are  able  to  take  it  without  this  effect,  and  with  benefit,  in  a  very 
imall  qnantity  repeated  after  short  intervals. 

The  form  to  be  used  is  another  practical  point  of  inquiry.  Whatever  be  the 
form  uised,  I  believe  the  remedial  principle  to  be  alcohol.  But  no  one  form 
is  equally  applicable  to  all  cases.  Some  patients  are  benefited  especially  by 
spirits,  some  by  wine,  and  some  by  malt  liquors.  The  selection  of  the  form 
to  be  used  in  individual  cases  must  be  decided  by  the  preference  of  the 
patient  and  experimental  trials.  As  a  mle,  food  shoara  be  taken  with 
alcoholics. 

The  extracts  of  malt  now  in  vogue  cannot  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for 
alcoholics,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  attribute  to  them  anything  beyond  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  alimentary  value. 

With  regard  to  cod-liver  oil,  withoat  discussing  the  propriety  of  classing 
it  among  remedies,  I  proceed  to  state  the  practical  points  connected  with  its 
mployraent  in  cases  of  phthisis.  All  clinical  observers  unite  in  according 
to  It  more  or  less  value.  Its  nsefnlness  in  a  certain  proporUon  of  cases  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  Of  the  cases  of  arrested  or  non-progressive  phthisis  which 
I  have  analyzed,  in  several  the  treatment  consisted  exclusively  in  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil  and  hygienic  measures.  How  much  importance  is  to  be  attached 
to  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  recovery  and  how  much  to  hygiene  in  these  cases 
cannot  be  determined,  but  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  individual  histories  goes  to  show  that  a  certain  amount  of  salutary  influ- 
ence belongs  to  the  oil.  Practically,  the  question  of  the  use  or  non-use  of 
the  oil  relates  to  individual  cases.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  it  is  not 
oseful  in  all  cases.  I  shall  give,  briefly,  the  rules  which  my  own  experience 
has  led  me  to  adopt  respecting  its  use  and  non-use. 

If  it  be  taken  without  great  repugnance,  if  it  do  not  impair  the  appetite 
or  digestion,  or  occasion  derangement  of  the  bowels,  it  may  be  expected  to  do 
good.  If  it  produce  any  of  the  effects  just  named,  its  propriety  is  qaestion- 
able.   It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  small  quantity  and  increase  to  the  maximuni 

rmtity,  which  is  fW)m  half  an  ounce  to  an  onnce  three  times  daily,  taken  near 
time  of  meals,  either  before  or  after,  as  choice  or  experience  may  dictate. 
It  is  generally  best  tolerated  after  meals.  Of  the  different  oils,  some  patients 
tolerate -best  the  pale  and  others  the  brown  variety.  I  have  repeatedly  known 
patients  to  take  by  preference  the  crude  oil  obtained  at  fish-markets.  If  the 
pure  oil  be  not  well  tolerated,  some  one  of  the  preparations  containing  lime 
or  other  ingredients  to  diveat  it  of  its  repulsiveness  may  be  substituted.  Of 
course,  in  a  given  volume  of  the  latter  patients  get  a  quantity  of  oil  dimin- 
ished by  the  bulk  of  the  added  material.  Observations  made  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Smith  and  other  members  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Therapeutical 
Society  show  that  the  addition  of  fifteen  minims  of  ether  to  each  half  ounce 
of  ml  enables  patients  to  take  this  remedy  when,  without  the  addition  of  the 
ether,  it  disagrees.  The  ether  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  half 
an  hour  after  the  oil  has  been  taken.*  Caontchouo  dissolved  in  the  spirits  of 
terpentine  and  prepared  as  a  confection,  has  been  largely  used  by  Dr.  T.  R. 

I  Vide  N.  Y.  Med.  Joura.,  March,  1679. 
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Varick,  instead  of  the  cod-Hver  oil,  with  apparent  benefit.*  Glycerin  has 
been  thought  to  be  useful  as  a  carboDaceons  medical  food. 

Arsenic  is  supposed  by  some  to  exert  a  certain  influence  on  phthisis.  The 

testimony  based  on  clinical  experience  by  different  observers  is  discrepant. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion  from  this  fact  that  the  remedy  is  sometimes  useful  and 
sometimes  without  any  appreciable  utility.  My  own  experience  leads  to  this 
conclusion.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  appears  to  be  useful.  In  order 
to  secure  benefit  from  it  the  remedy  should  be  given  in  small  doses — one  or 
two  minims  of  Fowler's  solution — repeated  three  or  four  times  daily.  The 
doses  should  not  be  increased.  The  remedy  in  small  doses  may  be  continued 
for  a  long  period,  but  if  the  dose  be  increased  its  toxical  effects  are  liable  to 
occur  and  its  discontinuance  becomes  necessary.  This  is  an  essential  point  in 
the  use  of  this  remedy  in  cases  of  phthisis. 

The  hypophosphites  have  been  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis 
within  die  last  ten  years,  and  as  regards  their  utility  there  is  the  same  dis- 
crepancy of  testimony  as  with  respect  to  arsenic.  The  same  condoMon  may 
be  drawn  from  this  fact  as  in  the  instance  of  arsenic.  They  are  useful  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  Arsenic  and  the  hypophosphites  may  be  given 
in  combination. 

The  bichloride  of  mercury  is  another  remedy  which,  tike  the  two  foregoing 
remedies,  is  considered  by  some  observers  to  have  a  curative  influence.  It 
is  possible  that  whatever  efficacy  pertains  to  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  mercury 
is  due  to  a  direct  effect  upon  the  parasite  ;  that  is,  they  act  as  parasiticides. 
This  remark  will  perhaps  also  apply  to  alcohol.  It  is,  however,  a  more 
probable  supposition  that  these  remedies  modify  favorably,  in  some  manner, 
the  conditions  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  the  parasite.  Arsenic  is  not 
destructive  to  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  out  of  the  body.* 

All  remedies  which  improve  appetite,  digestion,  assimilation,  and  nutrition 
are  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  useful.  Hence  quinia,  salicin,  strychnia  or 
nnx  vomica,  the  bitter  tinctures  or  infiirioDS,  and  the  mineral  acids  meet 
indications  in  cases  of  this  disease.  The  chalybeate  tonics  are  not  without 
utility.  That  they  favor  the  occurrence  of  hsemoptysia  is  an  opinion  not 
well  grounded,  and  had  they  this  effect  it  might  be  evidence  for  rather  than 
against  their  utility. 

Certain  pulmonary  symptoms  claim  attention.  Expectorant  remedies,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  called  for.  They  diminish  appetite,  occasion  nausea,  and  disturb 
digestion.  But  remedies  to  altay  supeiiBuous  cough — that  is,  cough  not 
required  for  expectoration — are  useful.  For  this  end  the  auccedanea  of 
opium — namely,  hyoscyamus,  conium,  belladonna,  hashish,  chlorodyne,  and 
hydrocyanic  acid — ^may  be  prescribed,  but  if  these  prove  inefficient,  opium  in 
some  form  is  required.  The  paregoric  elixir  will  oilen  suffice.  Patients 
should  be  instructed  not  to  yield  to  the  disposition  to  congh,  but  to  resist  it 
whenever  it  is  not  effective.  The  habit  of  coughing  unnecessarily  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  under  voluntary  control.  Soothing  inhalations  are  sometimes 
useful  in  allaying  the  irritation  which  excites  cough.  The  vapor  of  water  or 
spray  impregnated  with  conium  or  ojHum  may  be  inhaled.  I  have  known  the 
vapor  of  chloric  ether  to  be  highly  useful  as  a  palliative.  All  irritating 
inhalations  are  hurtful.  The  oxalate  of  cerium,  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grs. 
three  times  daily,  has  been  employed  with  much  success  as  a  cough-palliative. 
Its  effect  upon  the  stomach  is  that  of  a  tonic' 

With  reference  to  the  injection  of  tuberculous  cavities  with  a  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  medicated  liquids  through  the  larynx  and 

» Vide  ir.  r.  Mtd.  Record,  Nov.  1,  1873. 

*Vide  VfrhaiuUunifmties  Verehui  fSr  innere  Mediein  wh  Rertin,  1884. 

■Vide  article  by  Dr.  Robert  Cheesmui,  in  the  A.     Med.  Reeordt  June  12, 188a 
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trachea,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  the  operation 
atid  the  impossibility  of  limiting  the  application  of  the  injected  liquid  to  cav- 
ities, a  palliative  effect  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from  this  measure  were  it 
never  so  svccesafully  eiecnted.  This  statement  applies  to  the  injection  of  cav- 
ities after  making  an  opening  into  them  through  the  chest-wall.  Prof  Pepper 
his  reported  12  cases  in  which  two  hundred  and  ten  injections  into  cavities 
were  made,  the  objecta  being  disiofectioD  of  the  cavities  and  the  promotion 
of  cicatrization.  In  no  instance  was  harm  done,  and  the  apparent  results  in 
several  instances  were  beneficial.* 

Certain  complications  furnish  indications  for  treatment.  Attacks  of  dry, 
(dreumscribed  pleurisy  call  for  mild  revulsive  and  soothing  applications,  such 
as  sinapisms,  liniments,  or  the  belladonna  plaster.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  cups  is  never  required.  The  pain  incidental  to  these  attacks  generally 
passes  off  in  a  few  days  at  farthest.  The  treatment  of  coexisting  laryngitis 
will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XII.  Diarrhoea  dependent  on  tuberculous 
enteritis  is  to  be  kept  in  check  by  astringents  and  opiates,  the  latter  being 
used  with  as  much  reserve  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  to  be  attained. 
Chronic  peritonitis  claims  only  palliative  measures. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease  symptoms  other  than  those  relating  to  the 
ehest  require  palliative  measures.  The  night-perspirations  are  frequently 
a  source  of  great  discomfort.  The  mineral  acids,  especially  the  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  gallic  or  tannic  acid,  frequently  afford  relief.  The  external 
application  of  an  astringent,  such  as  alum  dissolved  in  spirit,  is  sometimes 
effective.  Belladonna  or  atropia  is  an  effective  remedy.  Dyspnoea  may  be 
soitigated  by  ethereal  preparations. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  fever  are  sometimes,  in  a  measure,  con- 
trolled by  full  doses  of  quinia.  If  the  temperature  be  high  this  remedy  is 
indicated  as  an  antipyretic.  If  quinia  be  not  well  tolerated  or  if  it  prove 
inefficacious,  antipyrine  may  be  substituted.  Sponging  of  the  body  may  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  reduce  a  high  temperature. 

A  comparison  of  the  measures  of  management  now  generally  pursued  in 
this  disease  with  the  measures  in  vogue  half  a  century  ago  shows  a  complete 
and  radical  change.  Formerly,  general  and  local  bloodletting,  cathartics, 
emetieB,  mercnrials,  counter-irritation,  low  diet,  and  confinement  within  doors 
were  nnctioned  by  teachers  and  writers,  and  entered  more  or  less  into  the 
treatment  usually  adopted.  At  the  present  time  the  measures  which  are 
most  approved  are,  in  all  points,  die  reverse.  The  latter  are  based  on  more 
correct  pathological  views  and  the  results  of  clinical  observation.  It  is  not 
nnreuonable  to  hope  that  at  some  future  time  a  remedy  or  remedies  may  be 
discovered  capable  of  exerting  a  special  influence  over  the  disease,  but  in  the 
mean  time  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  an  early  diagnosis,  the  employment  of 
remedies  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  exert,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
a  salutary  influence,  and,  above  alt,  on  the  hygienic  measures  which  tend  to 
invigorate  and  strengthen  the  system.  The  hygienic  measures  just  referred 
to  are  to  be  enjoined  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
These  measures  are  operative  by  affecting  the  conditions  on  which  depends 
the  tuberculous  predisposition  or  diathesis.  Prophylaxis  is,  of  course,  com- 
plete if  the  introduction  of  the  infecting  parasite  can  be  prevented.  As  a 
measure  for  prevention  a  residence  is  desirable  where  there  are  few  or  no 
eases  of  phthisis.  This  effective  precaution,  however,  is  generally  impracti- 
cable. Exposure  to  tSie  infection  should  be  restricted  as  far  as  practicable. 
Healthy  persons  should  not  occupy  tlie  same  bed,  and,  except  when  required 
by  the  uctatea  of  Immanity,  the  same  room  at  night,  with  tuberculous 
^tients.   Free  ventilation  of  rooms  occupied  by  patients  should  be  enjoined. 

*  TraaM.  Amer.  Med.  Auoc.,  1880,  p.  239. 
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,  The  sputa  shonld  be  disini^oted  by  carbolic  aeid  or  some  other  efficient  agent. 
The  flesh  and  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  have  been  shown  to  be  capable  of 
producing  the  disease  j  hence  danger  in  this  direction  is  to  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FIBROID  PHTHISIS.— ACUTE  MIUARY  TUBEKCULOSIS.— 
GENERAL  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Fibroid  Phthisis. 

THERE  is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  fibroid  phthisis  and  otber 
forms  of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  from  a  pathological  point  of  view ; 
but  in  its  typical  manifestations,  regarded  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  it  pre- 
sents peculiarities  sufficient  to  warrant  separate  consideration.  In  such  typi- 
cal cases  the  lung  is  shrunken  in  size,  with  a  corresponding  retraction  of  the 
chest-wall  and  often  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.  The  external  appearances 
are  like  those  which  follow  chronic  pleurisy.  The  pleura  is  much  thickened  b}' 
the  development  of  firm  connective  tiiisue,  and  the  pleural  surfaces  are  adhe- 
rent. In  Uie  substance  of  the  lung  there  are  firm,  dense  bands  and  masses  or 
nodules  of  fibroid  tissue,  frequently  deeply  pigmented.  Cheesy  and  calcareous 
masses  are  often  lodged  in  the  black  or  grayish  indurated  tissue.  There  are, 
as  a  rule,  abundant  and  extensive  bronchiectases.  Ulcerative  caviUea  may 
also  be  present.  One  lung  is  asoally  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease 
than  the  other.  Usually,  tuberculous  granula  are  evident  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  microscope  shows  the  presence  of  tubercles,  often  of  the  most  exquisite 
giant-celied  type,  in  the  lung.  These  undergo  the  fibroid  metamorphosis  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  They  are  frequently  situated  in  the 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  Tubercles  with  cheesy  centres  are  also  usually  pres- 
ent. Some  of  the  larger  fibroid  masses  may  present  the  tubercular  tissue  in 
a  diffused  form.  In  addition  to  the  tubercles  there  is  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  alveolar  septa,  the  interlobular, 
and  the  peribronchial  connective  tissue  become  increased  in  amount.  The  air- 
cells  and  bronchi  are  compressed,  and  many  of  them  obliterated.  The  new 
connective  tissue  may  be  rich  in  lymphoid  cells,  or  the  cells  may  be  few  in 
number  and  spindle-shaped.  According  to  the  amount  of  caseous  or  tuber- 
culous pneumonitis  present  there  exist  all  stages  of  transition  between  typical 
fibroid  phthisis  and  the  ordinary  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

The  names  chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  (Gor- 
rigan)  have  also  been  applied  to  this  form  of  phthisis.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  fibroid  phthisis  are  tuberculous,  as  has  been  described  ;  but 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  inflammation  resulting  from 
the  inhalation  of  fine  foreign  particles,  such  as  bits  of  steel,  of  coal,  etc.  (knife- 
grinder's,  coaler's  phthisis,  etc.),  seem  to  be  examples  of  pure  chronic  broncho- 
pneumonia and  interstitial  pneumonia. 

This  variety  of  phthisis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  acute  pneumonitis;  but  in  these  cases  the 
occurrence  of  the  two  diseases  is  probably  due  to  coincidence.  This  nmy  also 
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be  said  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  heen  ohserved  to  follow  bronchitis.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  age  of  patients  is  under  forty  years. 

The  local  symptoms  are  cough  with  more  or  less  expectoration,  and  want 
of  breath  on  exercise.  The  sputum  usually  contains  tubercle  bacilli.  The 
matter  expectorated  is  often  notably  fetid,  and  sometimes  suggestive  of  gan- 
nene.  Giionmsorihed  gangrene  occasionally  oocars,  but  the  fetor  is  generally 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  muco-pus,  from  its  detention  in  the  cavities  inci- 
dent to  bronchiectasis.  Haemoptysis,  either  slight  or  profuse,  occurs  in  a 
Mmnderable  proportion  of  cases. 

The  disease  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without  notable  emaciation 
or  debility ;  but  sooner  or  later  hectic  paroxysms  occur,  diarrhoea  is  not 
uncommon,  the  appetite  fails,  and  there  is  of  course  a  corresponding  defect 
of  nutrition.  The  fingers  often  become  clubbed.  Qeneral  dropsy  occurs  in  a 
eoneiderable  proportion  of  cases.  This  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  an  effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation ;  that 
i^  assuming  the  absence  of  valvular  cardiac  lesions. 

As  r^rds  physical  signs,  aside  from  the  contraction  of  the  chest  there 
is  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion,  rarely  flatness,  and  the  resonance  eli- 
cited is  often  tympanitic.  The  tympanitic  quality  is  marked  in  proportion  as 
broDchiectasis  is  a  concomitant  lesion,  and  of  course  it  is  most  marked  when 
the  dilated  bronchial  tubes  are  free  from  morbid  products.  Saccular  dilata- 
tims  may  occauon  cracked-metal  and  amphoric  resonance.  Either  ordinary 
eavemoas  or  amphoric  respiration  may  be  heard  in  certain  situations.  In 
other  situations  the  respiration  may  be  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular.  In 
some  situations  the  characters  of  cavernous  and  bronchial  respiration  may  be 
combined.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  absence  of  respiratory  sound 
over  more  or  less  of  the  affected  portions  of  the  chest.  The  vocal  signs  are 
those  denoting  pulmonary  solidification  and  cavities — namely,  bronchophony, 
increased  vocal  resonance,  and  sometimes  pectoriloquy.  Bubbling  and  gurg- 
ling rdles  are  often  present.  The  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
may  give  rise  to  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  and  \o  a  jugular  pulse.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  lung  may  cause  considerable  displacement  of  the  heart.  If 
the  left  lung  be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  the  heart  is  raised  and  carried  to 
the  left  \  if  the  right  Inng  be  affected,  the  heart  is  sometimes  removed  to  the 
right  ude  of  the  sternum. 

As  regards  diagnosis,  the  ordinary  form  of  phthius  is  excluded  by  the 
extent  of  the  damage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  affection  is 
especially  marked  on  one  side,  by  the  absence  of  the  emaciation  which  gener- 
ally characterizes  the  former,  and  by  the  long  duration,  often  with  little  or  no 
progress.  This  differential  diagnosis  is  less  easy  when  the  affection  is  bilateral 
than  when  it  is  unilateral.  Affections  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are 
chronic  pleurisy  and  carcinoma.  Chronic  pleurisy,  after  the  removal  of  the 
effnsed  liquid,  does  not  furnish  the  signs  of  solidification,  and  perhaps  of 
cavities,  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  this  disease.  Carcinoma  of 
the  lung  is  generally  secondary  to  carcinomatous  disease  in  some  other  situa- 
tion ;  the  cancerous  cachexia  is  often  marked  -,  there  is  progressive  and  per- 
haps rapid  wasting  of  the  body  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  more  rapid. 
The  presence  of  the  characteristic  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is,  of  course,  proof 
of  the  existence  of  tuberculous  disease.  In  this  variety  of  phthisis  they  are 
less  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  examina- 
tions may  be  reqaired  for  their  discovery. 

^broid  phthisis  involves  lesiras  which  do  not  admit  of  recovery.  Sooner 
or  later  the  disease  ends  fatally.  But  in  many  instances  life  is  destroyed  by 
some  complication  or  an  intercurrent  affection.  An  acute  pneumonitis  affect- 
ing a  lobe  of  the  sound  lung,  or  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  may  prove  fataL 
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The  ability  to  resist  any  severe  disease  is,  of  course,  impaired.  Alone,  the 
disease  ends  fatally  by  slowly-progresaive  exhaustioD ;  but,  exisUng  alone,  it 
may  be  tolerated  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

The  TREATMENT  has  for  its  most  important  object  maintenance  of  nutri- 
tion and  strength.  The  measures  for  this  object  are  remedies  to  promote 
appetite  and  digestion,  a  nutritious  and  abundant  alimenation,  together  with 
climatic  and  hygienic  influences  which  tend  to  invigoration.  Palliative  meas- 
ures, having  reference  to  cough  and  expectoration,  are  indicated.  Expectorants 
are  useful  by  preventing  the  detention  of  muco-pus  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
decompositioa  of  which  iDcreases  the  bronchial  inflammation.  The  infaalation 
of  the  vapor  of  turpentine  is  useful.  Antiseptic  inhalations  are  indicated  if 
the  expectorated  matter  or  die  Imath  be  fetid. 

Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosia— General  Tuberculosis. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles in  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  tuber- 
cle bacilli  into  the  blood-current  and  their  transportation  to  most  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  organs  almost  constantly  affected  are  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
and  the  medulla  of  the  bones,  and  with  nearly  equal  frequency  the  kidneys, 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  heart,  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the  lymph^lands, 
and  the  serous  membranes.  The  affected  organs  are  usually  studded  with 
small,  grayish,  firm  nodules,  which  present  the  tuberculous  structure  already 
described  in  Fart  First  (p.  48)  and  in  the  article  on  Pulmonary  Phthisis. 
Some  of  the  tubercles,  particularly  those  in  the  liver,  are  so  small  that  they 
can  be  seen  only  with  the  microscope.  The  lon^r  the  duration  of  the  case 
the  larger  are  the  tubercles  and  the  more  extensive  the  cheesy  degeneration 
of  their  centres.  The  lungs  are  hypersemic,  and  the  air-cells  contain  a  small, 
rarely  a  large,  amount  of  desquamated  epithelium  and  of  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tubercles.  Acute  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  coexists.  More  or  less  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  is  usually  present.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  the 
distribution  of  the  tubercles  in  partit-ular  organs  will  be  subsequently  men- 
tioned iu  connection  with  tuberculous  disease  of  these  organs.  All  tubercles, 
at  least  at  the  beginning  of  their  formation,  contain  bacilli.  The  bacilli  may 
be  very  few  and  difficult  to  find. 

In  most  but  not  in  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  at  the  autopsy  or 
by  subsequent  microscopical  examination  the  mode  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacilli  gain  access  to  the  blood-ourreut.  The  mode  of  infecUon  varies  in  dif- 
ferent eases.  It  is  usually  to  be  found  in  some  old  tuberculous  focus  which 
may  or  may  not  have  given  rise  to  symptoms  during  life.  In  many  oases  a 
tuberculous  nodule  or  mass  has  ruptured  into  one  of  the  veins,  particularly 
into  one  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  A  frequent  instance  of  this  is  the  bursting 
of  a  caseous  bronchial  gland  into  a  pulmonary  vein.  In  some  cases  the  gen- 
eral infection  has  occurred  from  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct  or  from  rup- 
ture of  tuberculous  material  into  the  duct.  The  seat  of  entrance  of  the  bacilli 
into  the  blood  may  be  demonstrable  only  by  microscopical  examination  ;*  but 
then  the  chances  of  discovering  it  are  much  less  than  in  the  instances  whi<^ 
have  been  mentioned.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  idea  once  enter- 
tained that  any  indifferent  cheesy  mass  in  the  body  might  be  the  source  of 

*  As  in  a  case  reported  hy  Bergkamraer  (  ViWhn»^)i  Arrhiv.  Bd.  102,  p.  397\  in  which 
the  invasion  of  blood-vesBela  in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands  by  enormous  numben 
of  bacilU  could  be  demonstrated. 
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general  tnberouloos  infection  is  not  true.  The  primary  cbeesj  mass  must  be 
of  tuberculous  origin  in  order  to  cause  general  tuberculosis. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  foeua  of  local  tuberculosis — which  in 
most  if  not  in  all  cases  antedates  the  general  tuberculosis — may  or  may  not 
h&ve  given  rise  to  characteristic  symptoms.  All  varieties  of  local  tuberculosis, 
auch  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bones  and  of  the 
joints,  genito-urinary  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
may  h«  followed  by  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Li  some  oases  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  tuberculous  products  which  seem 
to  antedate  the  general  tuberculous  infection.  'Whether  in  these  cases  the 
primaiy  tuberculosis  is  overlooked,  or  whether  in  rare  instances  in  some  unex- 
plained way  tubercle  bacilli  may  directly  invade  the  blood  in  large  numbers 
from  without,  is  uncertain.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  fluently  develops 
in  persons  apparently  in  perfect  health.  It  does  not  often  develop  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

In  eases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  blood  both  during  life  and  at  tbe  autopsy.  Tbey  have  been  found  in  blood 
withdrawn  during  life  from  the  spleen  by  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

With  reference  to  the  symptomatology  and  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  name  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  limited  to  cases  in  which  tubercles 
ioTolve,  not  a  single  oi^n,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  pia  mater,  or  the  genito- 
arinary  tract,  but  a  large  number  of  organs.  The  lungs  may  be  predominantly 
affected,  but  tubercles  exist  also  in  other  parts. 

Cases  of  this  disease  are  rare ;  the^  occur  mostly  after  puberty  and  before 
tiie  middle  period  of  life,  but  no      is  exempt  fh)m  a  liability  to  the  disease. 

The  general  symptoms  denote  a  febrile  disease.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  is  more  or  less  raised,  but  there  is  much  variation  in  this  regard  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  There  is  sometimes  hyperpyrexia.  Variations  in  the  pyrexia 
at  different  periods  in  the  same  case  are  sometimes  marked.  The  pulse  is 
usually  rapid,  ranging  from  120  to  140  per  minute.  There  is  complete  ano- 
rexia and  the  prostration  is  great. 

The  respirations  are  usually  notably  frequent,  from  30  to  60  per  minute. 
Cough  is  more  or  less  prominent.  The  expectoration  varies,  and  is  sometimes 
small  or  even  wanting.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  sputum',  but 
this  is  exceptional.  The  expectoration  proceeds  from  secondary  bronchitis. 
It  may  contain  blood  in  streaks.  Hsemoptprsis  is  an  occasional  event.  Among 
the  cases  given  in  my  work  on  Pktkutt  is  one  in  which  the  disease  began 
with  a  profuse  haemoptysis.  Another  instance  has  more  recently  come  under 
my  observation.  In  some  instances  there  is  much  suffering  from  dyspnoea, 
but  paUents  do  not  always  complain  of  a  sense  of  the  want  of  breath  even 
when  the  respirations  are  notably  hurried.  Cyanosis  is  often  a  prominent 
symptom.    Double  pleurisy  with  effusion  occurs  in  some  instances. 

The  shortest  duration  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed  was  eleven  days. 
It  rarely  exceeds  two  months.  Althongh  there  is  great  interference  with  the 
respiratory  function,  asthenia  predominates  in  the  mode  of  dying. 

The  disease  may  have  no  distinctive  physical  signs.  If  tubercles  be  dis- 
Beninated  about  equally  in  both  lungs,  they  do  not  occasion  an  appreciable 
dulness  on  percussion  or  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidification.  Some  dry 
and  moist  bronchial  r&les,  due  to  bronchitis,  may  be  heard  at  different  points, 
bnt  these  are  not  constant.  The  fact  that  physical  exploration  gives  a  nega- 
tive  result  is  to  be  taken  into  aceonnt  in  the  uagnosis.  This  result  excludes 
other  pulmonary  diseases  which  might  give  rise  to  the  pulmonary  symptoms— 
namely,  lobar  pneumonia,  the  common  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  capil- 
lar; bronchitis.   The  basis  of  the  diagnosis  u  Uie  exclusion  of  these  affeo- 
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tions  and  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  point  to  some  grave  intratSioracio  and 

general  disease. 

The  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  relates  chiefly  to  the  differentiation  from 
typhoid  or  typho-malarial  fever.  With  these  diseases  acute  miliary  tuber- 
onlosis  is  apt  to  foe  confounded.  This  error  is  likely  to  be  made  if,  as  some- 
times happens,  cough  with  expectoration,  rapid  breathing,  dy8pn(£a,  and  cya- 
nosis are  not  as  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Moreover, 
in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  fever  heat  ceases  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Typhoid  and  typho-malarial  fever  are  to  be  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  affections.  Positive  proof  of 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis  is  obtained,  of  course,  if  examinations  of  the 
Bputam  show  the  presence  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  This  proof,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  obtained  in  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis.  There  are  not 
as  yet  sufficient  observations  to  determine  how  frequently  tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  blood  during  life  in  case  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
The  recognition  by  the  ophthalmoscope  of  tubercles  in  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eye  may  render  great  assistanoe  in  diagnosis. 

The  TREATMENT  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
very  few  words.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  hopeless,  and  all  that  the 
physician  can  do  is  to  palliate  symptoms  and  sustain  the  powers  of  life. 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  relation  to  which  recovery  is  proof  of  an  error 
in  diagnofliB. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 
BRONCHITIS. 

AeaUi  Bnmeliitis  affbcting  the  Large  Bronchial  Tubes:  Anatomical  Cfaaiaeten;  Clinical 
History;  ^tholo^cal  .Character;  Causation ;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment. — 
Sobacate  Broneliitis. — Acote  Bronchitis  la  Toung  Children.— Bronchitis  aflbeting  the 
Small  Bronchial  Tnbes.— Epidemic  BrODcfaitis.— Inflaensa. — Bronchitis  with  Fibrin- 
ous Ezodation. — Circomscrlbed  Bronchitis. — Chronic  Bronchitis. 

THE  preceding  chapters  have  embraced  inflammatory  diseases  affecting  the 
pleura  and  the  pulmonary  pwenchyma.  It  remains  to  consider  inflam- 
mation seated  in  the  lining  membranes  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Inflammation 
in  this  situation  constitutes  the  disease  called  broa^itu.  This,  in  its  ordinary 
form,  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  pnlmonary  inflammations,  and  is  a  very 
common  affection  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  A  highly  important  variety  of 
the  disease  is  based  upon  the  size  of  the  bronchial  tubes  affected.  Generally 
the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  In  an  infrequent 
and  much  graver  form  the  inflammation  affects  the  small  tubes.  The  tatter 
form  is  usually,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  incorrectly,  called  capiUary  bronchitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic,  and  varieties  of  the  disease  are  based  on  these  differences  as  regards 
the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.  Bronchitis  may  be  a  oompli* 
cation  of  certain  diseases,  such  as  pneumonitis  and  phthisis,  or  it  may  not  be 
preceded  by  any  disease  of  the  lungs.  As  a  complication  of  other  pulmonary 
affeotions  it  is  more  limited  than  when  it  is  the  primary  affection,  and  may  be 
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dutinguished  as  cfrcuiruerAfd  hrontkitU.  A  form  of  the  disease  is  oharaoter- 
ixed  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin,  and  may  be  denominated  JibrinoM  lfronchiti$. 
Finally,  bronchitis  characterizes  an  epidemic  disease  commonly  known  as  ivfiu- 
eMza.  These  several  varieties  of  the  disease  will  claim  separate  consideration 
after  having  considered  the  ordinary  form — namely,  bronchitis  affecting  the 
large  bronchial  tubes.  The  term  catarrh  has  been  used  to  denote  ioflamma- 
bon  of  a  mucous  structure,  giving  rise  to  a  mucous  or  a  muco-puruleot  prod- 
uct. As  the  term  bronchial  catarrh  expresses  neither  more  nor  less  than  bron- 
chitis, it  is  superfluous  and  may  be  dispensed  with.  Proceeding  to  treat  first 
of  ordinary  acute  bronchitis,  it  will  be  considered  as  occurring  after  infantile 
Hfe,  and  afterward  certaio  points  relating  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  young 
children  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

Acute  Bronchitis  affectmg  the  Large  Bronchial  Tubes. 

Anatouical  Chabacters. — Acute  simple  bronchitis  begins  with  hyper- 
lemia  of  the  mucous  membrane,  often  accompaDied.  in  severe  cases,  with  little 
ecchymoses.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  swollen  and  soft.  The  con- 
gestive redness  and  the  swelling  apparent  after  death  in  the  affected  tubes 
may  be  uniform  or  more  marked  in  patches  or  zones.  The  appearance  with 
respect  to  redness  after  death  here,  as  in  other  situations,  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  evidence  of  the  degree  of  hyperiemia  present  during  life,  for  in  parts 
open  to  observation — for  example,  the  conjunctiva,  mouth,  and  throat — red- 
ness marked  during  life  may  diminish  or  even  disappear  after  death.  The 
inflammatory  products  consist  of  mucus,  pus-corpuscles,  and  serum  mixed 
with  desquamated  epithelial  cells.  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  product  is  chiefly  mucus,  when  it  appears  translucent  and 
viscid ;  at  other  times  it  is  yellowish,  when  it  contains  abundant  pus-cells.  A 
coating  of  muoo-pus  is  found  upon  the  inflamed  mneons  membrane  after  death. 

In  OTdinary  bronchitis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  is  limited  to  the 
large  bronchial  tubes. .  The  tubes  on  both  sides  are  equally  affected,  provided 
the  affection  be  not  incident  to  an  antecedent  pulmonary  disease.  With  this 
exception,  bronchitis  exemplifies  the  law  of  parallelism ;  it  is  a  bilateral  or 
symmetrical  disease.  In  this  respect  it  diffisrs  from  pleurids  and  lobar 
pneumonitis. 

Clinical  Histort. — Acute  bronchitis  is  generally  preceded  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  or  corytsa.  The  inflam- 
mation begins  in  the  nostrils  and  travels  downward,  either  affecting  or  passing 
by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  in  its  passage  to  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  period 
occupied  in  the  passage  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  one,  two,  or  three  days.  In 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchial  tubes  are  attacked  at  once  without 
anyaffection  of  the  air-passages  above. 

The  symptoms  offer  marked  points  of  contrast  with  acute  pleuritis  and 
pneumonitis.  Pain  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  but  the  patient  has  a  sense 
of  constriction  and  of  soreness  or  rawness.  These  painful  sensations  espe- 
cially accompany  acts  of  coughing.  The  pain  is  of  an  obtuse  or  contnsive 
character,  and  is  situated  beneath  the  sternum. 

The  attack  is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  distinct  chill,  but  chilly  sensations, 
followed  by  flashes  of  heat,  are  frequently  repeated  during  the  career  of  the 
disease.  The  appetite  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  but  is  not  usually  lost 
Lassitude  is  complained  of,  with  a  general  feeling  of  malaise. 

The  pyrexia  is  moderate.  The  pulse  has  not  the  frequency  and  strength 
which  it  has  in  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The  heat  of  the  surface  is  not 
notably  raised. 
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The  cough  is  at  first  painful,  hut  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  suppressed.  It  is 
at  first  dry,  the  secretion  of  mucus  being  for  a  time  scanty.  Deep  inspira- 
tions, breathing  cold  air,  and  the  exercise  of  the  voice  excite  acts  of  cough- 
ing, which  occur  in  paroxysms  and  consist  of  a  deep  inspiration  followed  by 
a  series  of  expiratory  efforts.  If  the  paroz;|rsm8  of  coughing  be  frequent  and 
severe,  the  traction  of  the  diaphragm  occasions  pain  and  soreDesa,  referred  to 
the  false  ribs  and  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  patient  feels  as  if  a  more 
abundant  expectoration  would  give  relief,  and  desires  to  have  the  coagfa 
loosened.  The  expectoration  is  at  first  small,  glairy,  irothy,  and  viscid,  and 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  after  two, 
three,  or  four  days  the  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant,  and  consists 
of  thick,  yellowish,  or  greenish  sputa.  The  cough  is  then  said  to  be  loose, 
the  acts  of  expectoration  being  easier,  unattended  by  pain  or  soreness,  and 
followed  by  a  sense  of  comfort.  The  mucous  secretion  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
accumulate  in  the  tubes  and  occasion  embarrassment  of  respiration.  This 
may  happen,  however,  in  young  children,  in  the  aged,  in  feeble  persons,  and 
in  patients  with  paralysis  affecting  either  the  diaphragm  or  the  costal  mus- 
cles. The  presence  of  a  collection  of  mucus  in  the  large  bronchi  or  trachea 
is  felt,  and  the  patient  is  led  to  make  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing  for  its 
expulsion.  The  increased  amount  of  the  inflammatory  products  and  the 
change  in  oharaoter  denote  diminution  or  resolution  of  the  inflammation. 

Respiration  is  not  sensibly  affected..  No  portion  of  the  lung  is  withdrawn 
from  the  exercise  of  its  function,  as  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonitis.  Dyspnoea 
is  not  produced,  save  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which,  from  feebleness  or  the 
want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  coughing,  the  mucous  secretions  accumulate  suf- 
ficiently to  obstruct  the  bronchial  tubes,  provided  the  bronchitis  he  not  super- 
added to  emphysema  or  some  other  pulmonary  affection  and  the  muscles  of 
respiration  be  not  paralyzed. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  much  debility.  Patients  are  generally 
not  confined  to  the  bed,  and  they  may  not  confine  themselves  to  the  house. 

The  average  duration  of  acute  bronchitis  is  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  severe 
eases  after  five  or  six  days  patients  are  usually  able  to  he  out  of  doors. 

The  disease  may  be  divided  into  two  stages.  The  first  stage  embraees  the 
period  during  which  the  expectoration  is  scanty,  transparent,  and  viscid. 
The  second  stage  extends  irom  the  time  when  the  expectoration  becomes 
abundant,  opaque,  and  thick,  to  convalescence. 

Patholooical  Character. — Acute  simple  bronchitis  is  an  inflammation 
affecting  a  mucous  membrane,  leading  to  a  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  pro- 
duction of  muco-pus  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  Resolution  takes  place 
in  the  bronchial  membrane  without  the  occurrence  of  ulcerations. 

Causation. — Primary  or  idiopathic  bronchitis  is  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  cold.  This  is  implied  in  the  designation  by  which  the  affection  is  popu- 
larly known — namely,  "  a  cold."  Exposure  to  cold  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce this  disease  by  interrupting  the  eliminative  functions  of  the  skin, 
whereby  an  increased  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  by  inducing  internal  congestion.  This  view  of  the  causation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  great  exposure,  in  a  lai^  proportion  of 
cases,  is  not  followed  by  bronchitis,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  bronchitis  is  not  traceable  to  any  unusual  exposure.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  morbific  agent  in  the  atmosphere.  This 
is  of  course  to  be  inferred  when  the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  greater  or  less  number  of  per- 
sons are  likely  to  he  simultaneously  affected  when  the  number  is  not  enough 
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to  constitute  an  epidemic.  That  the  special  morbifio  agent  is  a  micro-oi^n- 
ism — in  other  words,  that  the  disease  is  parasitic— is  rendered  probable  by 
the  absence  of  any  appreciable  causation  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  bronchial  inflammation  is  preceded  in  most  caseR  by 
corjza,  frequently  by  laryngitis,  and  sometimes  by  pharyngitis,  these  affec- 
tions successively  occurring  after  intervals  of  several  hours  or  days.  It 
seems  rational  to  attribute  these  successive  affections  to  the  migration  of  the 
parasites  downward,  and  the  formation  of  colonies  in  the  parts  successively 
affected.*  The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  cold  and  temperate  latitudes  than 
in  the  tropics ;  and  in  the  former  it  prevails  especially  in  the  spring  and 
autumnal  months.  It  presents  a  contrast  to  acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  which 
occurs  oftener  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

Bronchitis  occurs  secondarily  to,  and  forms  an  element  of,  other  diseases. 
It  belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  rubeola,  or  measles.  In  connection  with 
Uiis  disease  it  is  frequently  acute.  It  occurs  in  typhoid  fever,  but  is  rarely 
acute  in  connection  with  that  disease.  DeTcIoped  in  connection  with  diseases 
ntuated  elsewhere  than  in  the  pulmonary  organs,  it  is  symmetrical,  as  when 
it  occurs  primarily ;  but,  developed  as  a  complication  of  pneumonitis  and 
phthisis,  it  may  be  limited  to  one  side — that  is,  unilateral— and  is  confined 
within  a  circumscribed  area. 

It  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  irritating  gases  received  with  the 
inspired  breath.  Inhalation  of  chlorine  gas  will  produce  it.  I  have  known 
a  severe  attack  produced  by  inhaling  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  some 
persons,  owing  to  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  bronchial  membrane  becomes  inflamed 
by  constituents  of  inspired  air  which  are  innocuous  when  inhaled  by  most 
persons.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  emanations  from  newly-mown  hay 
and  fVom  feathers,  the  pollen  of  certain  plants  in  the  atmosphere  during  the 
summer  and  a  portion  of  the  autumnal  season,  and  even  fragrant  odors,  will 
wodnce  bronchitis  in  those  having  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  these  causes. 
Frequently  in  these  eases  to  the  bronchitis  is  added  asthma ;  and  this  idio- 
syncrasy will  be  noticed,  in  conQectiou  with  the  latter  affection.  (Vide  Chap- 
ter X.) 

As  a  rule,  the  liability  to  bronchitis  is  less  in  proportion  as  persons  are 
habituated  to  free  exposure  in  the  open  air.  It  is  much  more  liable  to  attack 
persons  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  warm  apartments  than  those  whose 
occupations  keep  them  out  of  doors.  Soldiers,  surveyors,  explorers,  and 
hunters,  who  are  accustomed  to  sleep  at  night  in  tents  or  in  tne  open  air, 
rarely  "  take  cold,"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation  that  after  hav- 
ing been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  camping  out  of  doors  bronchitis  occurs 
on  resuming  in-door  quarters.  If  the  parasitic  doctrine  be  admitted,  these 
facts  point  to  the  importance  of  peculiar  local  conditions  favorable  to  the 
mnltipUoation  of  the  parasite. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  bronchitis  is  to  be  discriminated  frran  plenritis  and 
acute  lobar  pneamoniUa,  more  especiallT  the  latter  The  points  relating  to 
symptoms  which  are  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are  as  follows : 
the  absence  of  lancinating  pain,  the  pain  which  is  felt  being  substernal ; 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  expectoration  which  is  not  rusty,  but  either 
devoid  of  blood  or  containing  it  in  the  form  of  streaks ;  absence  of  accel- 
erated breathing  and  dyspnoea ;  absence  of  the  circumscribed  flush  of  the 
cheeks ;  and  the  pre-existence  of  coryza,  with,  perhaps,  soreness  of  the  throat, 
and  subacute  laryngitis.  These  points  are  chiefly  negative,  and  they  are  not 
saffictent  for  a  positive  diagnosis  in  all  cases,  because  the  symptoms  belong- 

*  Vide  "Snggesdons  n  to  the  Etiology,  etc.  of  Acute  Corysa,"  by  the  author  in  Jour- 
vei^ikt  Aweriean  Mental  AmtfAatim^oy,  1^  188& 
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ing  to  pleuritis  or  pnetiinonitiB,  which  are  wanting  in  bronchitis,  are  not  ani- 
formly  present  in  oases  of  the  two  former  diseases.  The  clinical  history, 
however,  and  the  resnlts  of  phyucal  exploration  render  the  diagnous  easy 
and  poative. 

The  physical  diagnosis  is  based  chiefly  on  negative  points.  Percussion 
elicits  Uie  resonance  of  health.  The  vocal  resonance  is  unaffected.  The 
respiratory  murmur  may  be  weakened,  but  is  not  otherwise  altered.  Sup- 
pression of  the  murmur  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  may  occur  temporarily 
from  obstruction  of  a  bronchial  tube  by  an  accumulation  of  mucus.  These 
negative  points  warrant  the  exclusion  of  pleuritis  and  pneumonitis.  The 
dry  and  moist  bronchial  r&les  may  or  may  not  be  present  at  the  time  when 
the  explorations  are  made.  Their  presence  and  diffusion  more  or  less  over 
both  sides  are  indicative  of  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  the  absence  of 
the  disease  is  not  to  be  inferred  because  these  signs  are  wanting  when  the 
chest  is  examined.  They  are  oftener  wanting  than  present,  the  conditions 
giviog  rise  to  the  dry  rd,le8  not  existing,  and  the  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
being  too  adheuve  or  thick  to  produce  bubbling  sounds. 

Froonosis. — ^Acute  ordina^  bronchitis,  not  associated  with  other  affec- 
tions, is  a  dangerous  disease  only  when  it  occurs  in  the  young,  the  aged,  or  the 
feeble.  The  danger  in  these  classes  of  patients  arises  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  products  of  inflammation  within  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  from  the 
occurrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  or  broncho-pneumonia.  The 
danger  relates  to  apncea.  The  disease  does  not  lead  to  great  prostration  and 
danger  from  asthenia.  Exclusive  of  the  classes  of  patients  just  named,  it  is 
generally  a  disease  of  little  or  no  gravity.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
passes  through  its  course  and  the  recovery  is  complete,  but  it  may  eventuate 
in  chronic  bronchitis.  Associated  with  certain  other  affections,  it  may  give 
rise  to  much  suffering  and  danger.  Occurring,  for  example,  in  patients  affected 
with  pulmonary  emphysema,  it  occasions  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  and  it  may 
prove  fatal  if  the  amount  of  emphysema  be  great.  So  in  cases  of  spinal 
paralysis  affecting  the  costal  respiratory  movements  the  accumulation  of  the 
bron<diial  secretions,  from  inability  to  expel  them  by  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, alone  may  occasion  death  by  slow  apncea. 

The  disease  has  no  tendency  to  induce  either  pleuritis  or  acute  lobar  pneu- 
monitis, and,  contrary  to  a  general  impresnon,  it  rarely  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Treatment. — Acute  bronchitis  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances,  on  the 
appearance  of  ooryza,  by  a  full  opiate.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  sulphate 
of  morphia,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  codeia,  a  proportionate  dose  of  any  of 
the  preparations  of  opium,  or  ten  grains  of  either  Dover's  or  Tully's  powder, 
may  be  given  to  an  adult  for  this  object  at  bedtime,  accompanied  by  a  hot 
pediluvium  and  some  warm  stimulating  drink,  such  as  weak  punch  or  toddy 
or  an  infusion  of  some  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  and  followed  in  the  morning  by 
a  saline  purgative.  If  this  plan  of  treatment  do  not  succeed,  it  may  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  disease.  A  full  dose  of  a  salt  of  quinia  (a  ecmple  to  an 
adult)  will  often  act  as  a  prophylactic,  or,  if  given  at  once  when  the  bronchial 
tubes  become  affected,  as  an  abortive  remedy.  Twenty  grains  of  salicin, 
repeated  once  or  twice  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  will  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent or  arrest  the  disease.  The  Russian  or  Tnricish  bath  is  sometimes 
effective. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  efficient  cause  is  a  parasitic  organism,  topical  treat- 
ment for  its  destruction  is  a  rational  object  of  prophylactic  treatment. 
Destruction  of  the  parasite  in  the  nostrils  of  course  prevents  the  migradon 
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and  colonization  in  the  parts  below.  Certain  topical  applications  within  the 
nostrils  have  been  foand  effioaeioas.  One  of  these  is  the  German  remedy, 
knovn  as  the  Brandt-Hagen  remedy,  coDsistinK  of  carbolic  acid  80  grains, 
kleohol  \  ounce,  liquor  ammonisB  80  minima,  and  distilled  water  2|  drachms. 
This  liquid  is  ponred  upon  a  sponge  placed  within  a  paper  cone,  and  the 
Tapor  inhaled  through  the  nostrils.  Camphor  and  quinia  in  equal  parts  com- 
bined, pulverized,  and  inhaled,  is  a  popular  remedy  said  to  be  efficacious. 

If  the  disease  become  established,  it  does  not  claim  active  measures  of 
treatment  in  view  of  the  almost  uniform  tendency  to  recovery  with  mere 
attention  to  hygiene.  Bloodletting  is  not  called  for  except  in  some  rare  cases 
in  which  the  patient  is  full-blooded  and  the  symptomatic  fever  unusually 
intense.  Depletion  by  means  of  saline  laxatives  and  reduced  diet  will  gener- 
ally eaffice.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  confinement  to  the  bed  for  a  few  days 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  secure  uniform  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  sur- 
face. Patients  are  more  comfortable  when  moderately  perspiring.  In  severe 
eases  an  abnndaDce  of  moisture  in  the  apartment  soothes  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane and  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable. 

Opium  is  thought  by  many  to  be  contrundicated  in  the  first  stage.  It  is 
supposed  to  interfere  with  the  free  secretion  of  muous  and  to  render  expectora- 
tion difficult.  This  is  an  inference  from  the  efiectof  opium  on  the  secretions 
in  health  ;  but,  so  far  from  these  results  being  produced,  opium  hastens  the 
second  stage.  The  free  secretion  of  mucus  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  conse- 
qnence,  of  an  abatement  of  the  inflammation,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
latter  opium  virtually  acts  as  an  expectorant.  Opium,  therefore,  is  indicated 
in  the  first  stage  of  bronchitis,  as  it  is  in  most  acute  inflammations.  In  the 
second  stage  it  ia  indicated  only  when  the  cough  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
expectoration;  that  is,  when  the  cough  ia  more  than  is  needed  to  free  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Opium  is  contraindicated  if,  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
patient,  the  efforts  of  expectoration  are  inadequate  to  prevent  accumulation 
in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  inhalation  of  warm  rapor  or  spray  affords  relief 
ud  promotes  the  secretion  of  macus. 

During  the  acute  stage,  if  pain  and  soreness  of  the  chest  be  prominent 
symptoms,  sinapisms  or  stimulating  liniments  are  useful.  These  symptoms 
ia  not  demand  blisters  or  other  active  measures  of  counter-irritation. 

The  stimulating  so-called  expectorants  are  not  indicated  in  the  first  stage. 
In  80  far  as  they  have  the  property  of  exciting  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane they  tend  to  increase  the  inflammation.  They  are  rarely  indicated  in 
the  second  stage.  If  the  affection  linger  and  threaten  to  become  chronic,  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  and  other  tonic  remedies,  together  with  a  nutritious  diet 
and  an  invigorating  re^men,  are  the  most  efficient  measures  for  recovery.  I 
have  been  led  by  experience  to  regard  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  the  hydri- 
odic  add  and  chlorate  of  potassa  as  useful  remedies  in  both  the  first  and 
second  stage  of  acute  as  well  as  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Subacute  BronohitiB. 

The  difference,  as  regards  symptoms  and  therapeutic  indications,  between 
the  acute  and  subacute  forms  of  bronchitis  is  sneh  that  a  passing  notice  of 
dte  latter  under  a  distinct  head  is  called  for. 

Snbacate  bronchitis  is,  in  common  language,  a  slight  cold,  beginning  usu- 
tlly  with  coryza,  and  running  the  same  course  as  acute  bronchitis,  but  with 
leas  severity,  and  perhaps  not  involving  the  same  extent  of  the  bronchial 
mucous  surface.  The  affection  is  not  of  sufficient  gravity  to  keep  patients 
nthin  doors,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  call  upon  the  physi- 
aan,  hut  either  allow  it  to  run  its  course  or  resort  to  some  domestic  remedies. 
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This  form  of  bronchitis  may  frequently  be  arrested ;  but  if  not  it  claims 
only  a  saline  laxative,  followed  by  a  little  anodyne,  such  as  one-eighth  of  a 
grain  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  codeia  every  four 
or  six  hours  in  syrup.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enjoin  confinement  vithin  doors. 
As  it  is  desirable  not  to  exaggerate,  as  well  as  not  to  depreciate,  the  importance 
of  diseases,  it  should  be  understood  by  physicians  and  patients  that  common 
colds  do  not  tend  to  eventuate  in  inoammation  of  the  lungs  or  in  phthisis. 
A  certain  amount  of  care  is  advisable  and  mild  remedies  are  useful,  but  it 
would  be  injudicious  to  subject  patients  to  active  measures  of  treatment  or 
to  needless  precautionary  restriotiouB. 

Acute  Bronchitis  in  Young  Children. 

Acute  bronchitis  in  young  children  oflFers  an  important  peculiarity  in  the 
greater  liability  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
(See  p.  174.) 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  is  incidental  to  bronchitis  in  young  children, 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
tubes  consisting  of  branching  cylinders  diminishing  in  calibre,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  plugs  of  viseid  mnous  in  certain  situadons  may  obstruct  the 
ingress  of  the  inspired  air  into  the  air-cells,  without  obstmeting  the  egress  of 
air  from  the  cells  in  expiration ;  hence  collapse  occurs  of  the  lobules  to  which 
the  obstructed  tubes  are  distributed.  In  expiration  the  plugs  are  moved  by 
the  current  of  air  from  the  smaller  into  the  larger  tubes,  but  in  inspiration 
the  current  moves  them  into  a  position  in  which  the  progress  of  air  is  inter- 
rupted. It  is  supposed  that  collapse  may  occur  when  the  current  of  air  in 
expiration  as  well  as  in  the  act  of  inspiration  is  obstructed,  the  air  which  is 
thus  pent  up  in  the  lobules  being  absorbed.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of 
collapsed  lobules  the  respiratory  function  is  compromised,  and  danger  from 
apnoea  may  attend  this  accident.  It  is  more  liable  to  occur  in  young  children 
than  in  adults,  because  children  do  not  promote  expectoration  by  voluntary 
efforts,  and  also  because  the  respiratory  acts  are  less  vigorous.  It  occurs 
especially  in  feeble  children.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  exclusively  to 
acute  bronchitis  in  young  children  ;  it  occurs  in  aged  persons,  and  may  take 
place  in  those  of  any  age  who  are  constitutionally  weak.  It  is  also  incidental 
to  ebronic  bronchitis  in  children  and  adults,  and  it  enters,  as  will  be  seen 
hereaflter,  into  the  causation  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

The  occurrence  of  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  may  be  strongly  suspected 
in  the  course  of  acute  bronchitis  if  the  respirations  become  frequent,  with 
dilatation  of  the  alie  nasi,  accompanied  perhaps  with  lividity,  and  if  the  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  acute  lobar  pneumonitis  be  wanting.  Physical  exploration 
does  not  always  furnish  definite  signs  of  this  accident.  Relative  dulness  on 
percussion  may  be  found  on  one  side  if  there  be  a  marked  disparity  between 
the  two  lungs  as  regards  the  number  of  lobules  which  are  collapsed.  The 
respiratory  murmur  is  more  feeble  over  the  posterior  than  over  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  chest,  and  if  relative  dulness  on  percussion  exist  on  one  side 
the  murmur  of  respiration  will  be  more  feeble  on  that  side.  Mucous  rales 
are  more  or  less  abundant. 

,  In  the  TREATMENT  of  broTichitis  in  young  children  the  liability  to  this  acci- 
dent is  to  he  considered.  Mild  emetics  are  indicated  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  They  are  admissible 
because  they  occasion  less  disturbance  than  in  adults.  They  are  indicated 
because  in  young  children  the  acts  of  coughing  are  for  the  most  part  purely 
reflex  ;  that  is,  voluntary  efforts  to  expectorate  are  not  made.  They  should 
not,  however,  he  repeated  too  frequently,  and  antimonial  emetics  should  never 
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be  employed.  Apomorpfaia,  administered  hypodermically,  has  been  recom- 
meoded  as  an  emetic  and  expectorant ;  but  the  grave  effects  which  have  some- 
times  followed  small  doses  render  the  use  of  this  remedy  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency, especially  in  young  children.  Remedies  to  maintain  nausea  are 
oontniodicated  on  account  of  their  depressing  effect ;  an  emetic  should  be 
^ven  to  produce  prompt  vomiting,  and  afterward  nauseant  remedies  withheld 
nntil  a  repetition  of  the  emetic  be  deemed  advisable.  In  the  interval,  tonic 
lemedies,  a  nutritions  diet,  and  perhaps  alcohol,  are  called  for  to  support  the 
general  stjength.  Opium  is  to  be  given  with  great  circumspection,  since  it 
may  favor  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  chief 
objects  of  treatment,  in  short,  are  twofold :  fir&t^  to  supply  the  want  of  vol- 
nntary  efforts  of  expectoration  by  the  judicious  employment  of  emetics  \  and 
iwOTid,  by  sustaining  measures  to  maintain  the  force  of  the  respiratory  acts. 
The  iodide  of  potassium,  given  pretty  freely,  has  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
corative  effect.  Measures  to  excite  deep  inspirations,  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  broncho-pneumonitis  (vide  p.  176),  are  to  be  mentioned  as  entering 
into  the  treatment. 

Acute  Bronchitis  afboting  the  Small  Bronchial  Tabes. 

An  extennoD  of  inflammation  from  the  larger  and  medium-sized  tubes  to 
those  of  small  size  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  bronchitis  commonly  called 
capillary  bronchitis.  This  application  of  the  term  capillary  is  not  strictly 
correct.  The  truly  capillary  tubes — that  is,  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the 
bronchial  tree,  or  the  bronchioles — are  not  the  seat  of  inflammation  in  this 
affection.  They  are  involved  in  pneumonitis.  The  bronchial  branches  of 
mall  size,  but  not  the  smallest,  are  affected  in  so-called  capillary  bronchitis. 
The  larger  tubes  are  generally  first  affected,  and  the  small  tubes  become 
involved  by  a  more  or  less  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation.  The  affec- 
tion has  heretofore  been  known  by  various  titles,  such  as  catarrbus  senilis, 
pennneumonia  notha,  bastard  pleurisy,  suffocative  catarrh,  etc. 

This  affection  differs  widely  from  ordinary  acute  bronchitis  as  regards  itfl 
clinical  history  and  danger.  It  is  an  exceedingly  grave  affection,  proving 
fatal,  especially  in  young  children,  in  a  large  m^ority  of  cases.  The  danger 
pnMceds  from  obstruction  to  the  carrent  of  air  to  and  firom  the  air-vesicles. 
The  obstruction  is  dne  to  the  small  size  of  the  affected  tubes ;  the  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  presence  of  muco-purulent  liquid,  which 
in  the  larger  tubes  do  oot  interrupt  the  free  passage  of  air,  occasion  in  the 
small  tabes  serious  interference,  and,  as  the  affection  is  bilateral,  fatal  apnoea 
ia  liable  to  be  produced. 

In  acute  bronchitis  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes  the  inflammation  is  much 
more  intense  than  in  acute  simple  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes.  The  small 
bronchi  contain  muco-pus,  which  escapes  in  small  drops  when  a  section  of  the 
lungs  is  made.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  walls  of  the  affected 
porticms  of  the  bronchi  are  found  infiltrated  with  emigrated  white  blood-cor- 
pnseles,  and  frequently  inflammatory  products  exist  in  the  air-cells  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  the  inflamed  bronchi.  Obstruction  from  plugging  of  the 
tabes  with  muco-pns  Irads  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules.  These  collapsed 
lobules  become  secondarily  inflamed.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  lesions  are  not 
eonfitted  to  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
bronchi,  bnt  embrace  also  inflammation  of  the  other  coats  of  the  bronchi  and 
of  the  air-cells  in  connection  with  the  bronchi.  There  is,  therefore,  in  most 
cases,  broncho-pneumonitis.  The  lungs  are  generally  hyperaemic,  and  are 
often  (edematous.  There  is  usually  compensatory  emphysema  of  the  superior 
ind  anterior  parts  of  the  lungs. 
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The  mechanical  obstrnotion  and  the  incidental  ctrcamstances  jast  stated 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  symptoms  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of 
this  variety  of  bronchitis ;  and  as  regards  its  clinical  history  it  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  acute  bronchitis  limited  to  the  larger  tubes.  The  respi- 
rations are  frequent  in  proportion  to  the  bronchial  obstruction.  In  yonng 
children  they  may  be  increased  to  60  or  70  per  minute.  Dyspnoea  exists  in 
a  degree  corresponding  to  the  acceleration  ot  breathing.  In  severe  cases  it 
amounts  to  orthopncea,  the  patient  keeping  the  Bitting  posture  and  suffering 
extremely  for  the  want  of  breath.  The  speech  is  short  and  jerking ;  the  alas 
nasi  dilate ;  the  face  is  congested  and  swollen ;  and  the  countenance  expresses 
anxiety  and  distress.  Lividity  is  marked,  partly  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
oxygenation  of  the  blood,  but  more  especially  of  its  accumulation  in  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  (cyanosis).  There  is  great  restlessness.  The 
pulse  is  notably  frequent,  but  not  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  respirations. 
Cough  is  more  or  less  prominent,  and  is  difficult  and  ineffectual  from  the  want 
of  breath.  The  expectorated  matter  coming  from  the  small  tubes  does  not 
contain  bubbles  of  air;  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water,  and 
it  has  sufficient  consistence  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  tubes.  In  its  passage 
along  the  large  tubes  it  becomes  mixed  with  mucus  from  the  latter,  which 
contains  air  and  consequently  floats  on  water.  The  characteristic  expectora- 
tion consists  of  mucus  floating  on  water,  with  which  are  connected  filaments 
unking  below  the  surface. 

The  symptoms  distinguish  sufficiently  capillary  bronchitis  from  bronchitis 
limited  to  the  larger  tubes,  but  they-  do  not  always  suffice  for  the  discrimi- 
nation of  this  from  other  affections.  It  should  never  be  confounded  with 
laryngeal  affections  occanoning  obs^otion  (simple  or  pseudo-membranous 
laryngitis),  fbr  in  these  affections  the  voice  is  affected,  the  oou^  is  eharao- 
tenstic,  and  the  respirations  are  labored,  but  not  notably  accelerated.  Atten- 
tion to  the  points  just  named  will  show  the  affection  to  be  seated  within  the 
chest.  The  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded  are  pneu- 
monitis, asthma,  and  ordinary  acute  bronchitis  with  collapsed  lobules.  It  may 
generally  be  discriminated  from  these  affections  by  means  of  physical  signs 
taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  The  resonance  on  percussion  is  not 
diminished  in  capillary  bronchitis,  and  over  the  upper  lobes  it  may  be  greater 
than  in  health,  owing  to  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  air-vesicles.  The 
presence  of  muco-purulent  liquid  in  the  small  tubes  gives  rise  to  fine  bubbling 
(subcrepitant)  r&les.  As  the  affection  is  bilateral,  the  r&les  are  heard  on  both 
sides,  and  especially  on  the  posterior  aspeot  of  the  chest.  The  respiratory 
murmur  is  weakened.  The  anterior,  superior,  and  middle  portions  of  the 
chest  in  a  young  child  may  become  largely  dilated,  presenting  the  charaeter- 
isdc  deformity  of  long-continued  and  great  emphysema,  this  appearance  dis- 
appearing after  recovery. 

Lobar  pneumonitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and 
signs  diagnostic  of  that  disease.'  Dulness  on  percussion  extending  over  one 
or  more  lobes  is  wanting.  Pneumonitis  is  generally  abruptly  developed,  and 
is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  bilateral  bronchitis.  It  is  rare  for  pneu- 
monitis affecting  but  one  lobe  to  occasion  so  much  disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tion as  takes  place  in  severe  cases  of  capillary  bronchitis.  The  crepitant  r&le, 
if  it  be  present,  denot-es  pneumonitis,  and  if  this  affection  exist  and  have 
advanced  far  enough  for  bubbling  r&les  to  become  developed,  the  latter  are 
confined  to  one  side  only,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  pneumo- 
nitis is  double.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  in 
capillary  bronchitis,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter  rarely  showing  an  eleva- 
tion above  102^  F. 

Asthma  is  not  accompanied  by  pyrexia.   The  respirationB  are  not  rapid, 
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bat  labored,  tbe  labor  being  especially  marked  in  expiration  (expiratonr 
dyapncea).  They  are  accompanied  by  loud  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales.  It 
is  a  paroxysmal  affection,  tbe  dyspnoea  not  persisting  as  in  capillary  bron- 
efattis;  and  unless  the  case  happen  to  be  one  in  which  asthma  is  experienced 
for  the  first  time,  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  this  affection  is  known. 

The  discrimination  from  acute  bronchitis  of  the  larger  tubes  with  collapsed 
lobules  or  broncho-pneumooitis  is  more  difficult.  The  differential  diagnosis 
mart  be  based  on  me  greater  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  the  clearness  of  the 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  the  dimision  over  both  sides  of  the  subcrepitant 
rftles  in  oases  of  capillary  bronchitia. 

Extensive  broncho-pnenmoDitis  supervening  upon  capillary  bronchitis  of 
course  increases  the  gravity,  of  tbe  local  symptoms  and  the  danger.  A  rise 
of  tempenture  to  lOS*'  or  104°  renders  this  complication  probable,  bnt  by  no 
means  certain,  for,  exceptionally,  these  temperatures  are  observed  in  cases  of 
capillary  bronchitis  without  the  pneumonic  complication.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  cannot  always  be  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  signs. 

Fleuritis  with  large  efiiision  nay  give  rise  to  accelerated  breathing,  livid- 
ity,  etc.,  but  this  affection  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  signs 
Aeaoting  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Capillary  bronchitis  occurs  especially  in  young  children,  and  next  in  fre- 
quency in  the  aged,  but  it  is  occasionally  met  with  in  adults.  It  is  always 
a  disMse  of  gravity,  but  particularly  so  at  the  two  extremes  of  life.  In 
joong  children  and  the  aged  it  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
eases.  It  destroys  life  in  some  cases  rapidly.  I  have  known  it  to  prove 
&tal  in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the  symptoms  denoted  gravity  of  dis- 
ease. Tbe  average  duration  in  fatal  cases  in  children  is  ft-om  three  to  five 
days.  The  duration  is  longer  in  adult*},  and  tbe  disease  is  much  less  grave 
inier  childhood  and  daring  middle  age.  In  cases  ending  in  recovery,  conva- 
leecenee  becomes  established  After  a  duration  varying  from  a  week  to  two 
weeks.  Happily,  it  is  by  no  means  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  even  in 
young  chiicbren.  In  the  mode  of  dying  apncea  predominates ;  and  the  prog- 
ress toward  a  fatal  termination  is  denoted  by  increasing  lividity,  the  pulse 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  skin  covered  with  clammy 
perspiration,  the  labor  and  frequency  of  (he  respirations,  together  with  cough 
and  expectoration,  diminishing  toward  the  close  of  life  from  muscular  pros- 
tration.  Thrombosis,  or  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the  right  side  of  tbe 
heart,  ia  an  ocoasional  accident  which  may  prove  the  immediate  cause  of 
death. 

Trxathsnt. — Bloodletting  may  be  employed  at  the  onset  under  those 
OOttditions  by  which  the  employment  of  this  remedy  in  other  inflammatory 
affections  is  to  be  regulated.  It  is  not  admissible  in  young  or  feeble  subjects, 
and  in  employing  this  or  any  other  debilitating  measure  l£e  physician  should 
not  l<ne  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to  economise  the  strength  of  the 
patient  in  order  that  the  laborious  efforts  of  breathing  may  be  carried  on  for 
a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  the  disease.  The  danger  and 
distress  incident  to  the  disease  arise  chiefly  from  the  deficiency  of  fresh  sup- 
plies of  air  in  the  air-cells ;  and  if  bloodletting  be  injudiciously  practised,  the 
patient  suffers  from  the  want  of  both  blood  and  air.  The  importance  of 
economizing  strength  should  also  enforce  circumspection  in  the  use  of  saline 
depletants  and  sedative  remedies.  These  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  extent 
of  prodaeing  prostration.  Tbe  difficulty  consists  in  mechanical  obstruction, 
which  neither  these  nor  any  therapeotioal  measures  will  immediately  remove. 
The  safety  of  the  parient  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  life  until  the  disease 
puses  thxoagh  its  career.    The  inhalation  of  oxygen  affords  marked  relief 
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of  the  dyspDflBa.  Breathing  warm  vapor  is  not  only  highly  nseful  as  a  palli- 
ative measure,  hot  it  does  not  a  little  tovard  promoting  reaolation  of  the 
inflammation.    It  shonld  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment ;  and  the 

most  effective  method  is  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  constantly  and 
abundantly  charged  with  steam  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Water  in 
several  vessels  should  be  kept  at  the  point  of  ebullition  by  means  of  heat  in 
fireplaces,  stoves,  or  burning  gas.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be 
kept  at  a  high  point,  85**  to  90°.  The  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given 
freely. 

.  Emetics  in  young  children  are  advisable  for  a  reason  already  stated — ^namely, 
to  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  efforts  of  expectoration.  Care,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  not  to  repeat  them  so  often  as  to  occasion  exhaustion.  The  use 
of  apomorphia  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  225).  Laxatives  are  useful 
by  diminishing  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby  giving  space  for 
more  efleoUve  action  of  the  diaphragm  in  respiration.  Revulsive  appucations 
to  the  ehest  are  useful,  but  blisters  are  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  great  object  being  to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  the  disease,  sup- 
porting measures  are  eany  indicated,  and  they  are  important  in  proportion  as 
'  the  symptoms  denote  fulore  of  the  vital  powers. 


For  the  last  four  or  five  centuries  medical  observers  have  noted  the  occur- 
rence from  time  to  time  of  an  epidemic  affection  characterized  by  bronchitis. 
In  most  countries  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  influenza,  after  a  term 
introduced  by  the  Italian  writers  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  France  it 
is  called  la  grippe.  As  an  epidemic  it  is  remarkable  for  its  extennve  and 
rapid  diffusion,  sometimes  ext^ding  within  a  brief  period  over  many  different 
and  widely-separated  countries.  During  its  prevalence  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons of  aU  ages  are  simultaneously  affected.  In  some  epidemics  the  fatality 
has  been  laige,  but  in  most  fatal  cases  other  affections  are  developed,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  capillary  bronchitis  and  broncho-pnenmonitis.  The  fatal- 
ity is  limited  chiefly  to  the  aged  and  to  persons  with  feeble  constitutions. 

The  inflammation  of  the  nostrils  which  usually  precedes  the  bronchitis  often 
extends  into  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  to  the  lachrymal  ducts  and 
conjunctiva,  and  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Frontal  headache  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  Epidemic  bronchitis  is  accompanied  by  more  marked  general  symp- 
toms than  the  sporadic  form- — namely,  chills,  pyrexia,  lassitude,  debility,  ano- 
rexia, etc.  In  the  epidemic  much  oftener  than  in  the  sporadic  affection  the 
general  symptoms  seem  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  bronchial  affection,  and 
to  denote  an  essential  fever  rather  than  a  purely  local  disease.  It  often  ends 
in  free  perspiration  or  with  diarrhoea. 

A  special  cause  is  involved  in  the  production  oS  this  as  of  every  other  epi- 
demic disease.  The  nature,  source,  and  mode  of  action  of  the  special  cause 
are  not  established.  It  has  been  attributed  to  oxone  in  the  atmosphere  by 
Sohcenbein  and  others,  to  animalenlsB  by  Holland,  and  to  cryptogamic  produc- 
tions by  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  The  special  cause  doubtless  exists  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  independent  of  appreciable  atmospheric  changes.  This 
fact  was  exemplified  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  this  epidemic  in  1832.  Nearly  all  the  patients  in  the  hos- 
pital were  affected,  although  the  wards  were  kept  day  and  night  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  Being  an  infectious  disease,  the  parasitic  doctrine  not  only 
offers  a  rational  view  of  its  etiology,  but,  reasoning  from  analogy,  is  a  logical 
inference. 

The  disease  is  generally  mild,  but,  as  already  stated,  it  is  liable  to  lead  to 
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the  deTelopmeiit  of  local  affections  other  than  bronchitis,  and  may  in  this  way 
prove  fatal.  Gairdner's  observations  go  to  show  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  ioflaeosa  other  diseases  are  asnally  severe,  and  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  all  diseases  is  increased.   The  duration  of  an  attack  of  influenia  is  from 

three  to  six  days. 

lo  the  treatment  of  epidemic  bronchitis  bloodletting  is  rarely  if  ever 
required.  In  healthy,  vigorous  subjects  brisk  purging  has  seemed  to  me 
□sefnt.  This  should  not  be  resorted  to  if  the  patient  be  feeble  or  advanced 
in  years.  Aside  from  purgation,  diaphoretic  remedies  and  opium  will  meet 
the  therapeutic  indications.  Amociated  aflfeetions  claim  appropriate  treat- 
ment, but  debilitating  or  depressing  measares  are  to  be  employed  with  greater 
orcamspectioQ  than  if  the  affections  were  primary.  In  aged  and  feeble  per- 
sons tonic  and  supporting  measures  may  he  highly  important.  The  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  disinfectant  treatment  of  sporadic  bronchitis  (p.  223)  are 
of  worse  applicable  to  infiuenxa. 

Bronohitds  with  Fibrinous  EzudatioiL. 

A  variety  of  bronchitis  is  characterized  by  a.  fibrinous  exudation  on  the 
inflamed  mucous  surface.  This  characteristic  feature  is  expressed  by  the 
names  diphtheritic,  pseudo-membranous,  plastic,  croupous,  or  croupal,  which 
have  heen  applied  to  it.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  attended  with  a  similar  exudation,  constituting  the  affec- 
tion known  commonly  as  true  croup  and  occurring  also  in  certain  cases  of 
diphtheria.  But  reference  is  here  made  to  bronchitis  with  this  peculiarity 
oecarriog  independently  of  a  similar  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
Exclnmve  of  the  cases  in  which  it  accompanies  croup  and  diphtheria,  it  is  a 
rare  variety  of  bronchitis.  The  exudation  is  similar  to  that  in  the  bronchitis 
secondary  to  croup.  It  forms  a  dense  membraniform  layer,  which  at  first  is 
closely  agglutinated  to  the  mucous  surface,  but  sooner  or  later,  loosened  and 
detached  by  a  suppurative  process,  is  expectorated.  When  expectorated,  the 
false  membrane,  as  it  is  called,  either  has  the  form  of  patches  or  strips,  or  it 
is  thrown  off  entire  from  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  when  carefully 
displayed  may  be  found  to  consist  of  casts  representing  more  or  less  of  the 
bronchial  subdivisions.  Aside  from  the  form  of  casts  of  the  tubes,  the  fibrin- 
ous character  of  the  expectorated  matter  may  be  ascertained  by  microscopical 
examination  and  by  chemical  reagents.  It  presents  the  fibrillss  which  charac- 
terise exuded  fibrin  in  other  situations.  Placed  in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
it  becomes  swollen,  whereas  mncns  contracts  and  is  thereby  rendered  more 
draae. 

The  fibrinous  casts  are  expectorated  in  a  globular  mass  enveloped  in  mncns, 
ud  without  close  examination  they  are  liable  to  be  overlooked.  When  the 
mncns  is  carefully  removed,  the  oasts,  displayed  in  liquid,  sometimes  represent 
a  bronchial  stem  of  considerable  size  with  subdividing  branches  which  have 
extended  to  the  smallest  ramifications.  These  exudative  casts  are  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  those  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  blood  within  the  tubes 
in  some  cases  of  bronchorrhagia.  The  latter  do  not,  like  the  former,  present 
Umiofle  or  concentric  layers,  and  they  contain  blood -corpuscles  in  greater  or 
less  quantity.    They  are  of  course  preceded  by  haemoptysis. 

The  inflammation  in  cases  of  bronchitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  is  either 
acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  Occurring  in  young  children,  it  may  occasion 
sufficient  obstruction  to  seriously  compromise  respiration,  and  it  frequentiy 
proves  fatal.  Affecting  adults,  however,  if  not  complicated  with  other  grave 
affections,  it  rarely  destroys  life,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  recovery  is 
coBplete.   I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  was  associated  with  asthma 
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and  emphysema.  Fibrinous  bronchitis  has  been  associated  in  many  caseswiih 
phthisis.  I  hare  known  it  to  occur  in  connection  with  acute  lobar  pneu- 
monitis. 

There  are  no  symptoms  or  signs  by  means  of  vhich  the  diagnosis  of  this 
variety  of  bronehitas  can  be  made  out  prior  to  the  expectoration  of  false  mem- 
brane or  bronchial  oasts.  When  this  occurs  the  oharaoter  of  the  affection  is 
of  course  manifest.  This  expectoration  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent paroxysms  of  coughing.  It  is  followed  by  &  muoo-purulent  expectora- 
tion, which  may  be  bloody.  The  symptoms  are  relieved  by  the  removal  of 
the  fibrinous  exudations  or  casts.  The  expectoration  of  the  latter  may  be 
repeated  after  intervals  of  days,  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  disease,  if  it  prove  fatal  before  the  expectoration  of  false  mem- 
brane takes  place,  may  be  suspected,  but  the  symptoms  and  signs  show  only 
the  existCDce  of  bronchitis  with  obstruction  of  bronchial  tubes  and  perhaps 
collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules.  This  variety  of  bronchitis  sometimes  recurs 
repeatedly  in  the  same  person.  I  have  met  with  oases  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  bronchial  oasts  (forty  or  fifty)  were  expectorated  at  as  many  difierent 
times. 

The  prinfflples  of  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  oases  of  acute 
or  chronio  bronchitis  without  this  peculiar  feature,  and  they  need  not  be 
separately  considered.  Warm  vapor  or  spray  inhaled  will  ud  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  false  membrane. 

Oircmnscribed  Bronchitis. 

As  already  stated,  bronchitis  when  circumscribed  is  incidental  to  some 
other  pulmonary  disease.  It  is  developed  in  pneumonitis,  being  limited  to 
the  lobe  or  lobes  affected,  and  is  the  chief  source  of  the  expectoration  in  this 
disease  if  it  do  not  go  on  to  the  suppurative  stage.  It  occurs  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  is  limited  to  the  tubes  in  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  deposit 
of  tubercle.  The  bronchitis  in  this  disease  furnishes  the  expectoration  prior 
to  the  softening  and  discharge  of  the  tuberculous  product.  As  thus  developed, 
bronchitis  daims  no  special  attention  in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 

Ohronic  Bronchitis— Fetid  Bronchitis. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  follow  the  acute  form  or  it  may  be  subacute  from 
the  beginning.  It  is  far  less  frequent  than  acute  bronchitis.  It  occurs  much 
oftener  in  aged  persons  than  during  the  early  and  the  middle  period  of  life. 
It  is  associated  with  asthma,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  cardiac  lesions,  espe- 
cially those  involving  mitral  stenosis  or  incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  hypersemia  is  less  intense  than  in  acute  bronchitis.  The  color  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  bluish-red  or  it  ma^  be  grayish  or  slate-colored. 
The  morbid  products  upon  the  membrane  are  similar  to  those  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, but  usually  with  greater  predominance  of  mucus.  More  extensive 
ohanges,  however,  may  occur  in  the  bronchial  wall. .  This,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  become  thickened  by  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue,  or  it 
may  become  thinned  in  conseqnraioe  of  atrophy  of  the  oonnective  Usaue  and 
muscular  fibres.  With  the  prodnetion  of  new  connective  tissue  litUe  papil- 
lary exoreseenoes  are  often  formed  upon  the  mneons  membrane.  In  conse- 
quence of  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  bronchial  wall  from  destruction  of  its  elas- 
tic fibres,  in  some  oases  there  results  dilatation  of  the  tabes,  or  bronchiectaais. 
The  pulmonary  tissue  immediately  surrounding  a  dilated  bronchus  is  usually 
indurated  by  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue.  Three  forms  of  bronchiectaais 
may  be  distinguished — namely,  the  cylindrioal,  Uie  Auiform,  and  the  sacoa- 
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hted.  Bronchiectasis  may  accompany  simple  chronic  bronchitis,  bnt  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  produced  when  the  bronchitis  is  associated  with  some 
affection  giving  rise  to  dyspnoea,  such  as  emphysema,  old  pleuritic  thick- 
ening with  adhesions,  fibroid  phthisis,  etc.  Sometimes  one  or  more  large 
cyst-like  (Mvities,  with  smooth  walls  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium,  are  found 
in  the  lung.    These  are  bronchiectases,  and  may  be  sometimes  congenital. 

The  SYMPTOMS  relating  directly  to  the  bronchial  inflammation  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  acute  broncbitis,  differing  only  in  intensity;  but  con- 
nected with  these  symptoms  frequently  are  others  proceeding  from  associated 
affections. 

Pain  is  generally  wanting,  or  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  sense  of 
iiQeasiness  or  constriction  beneath  the  sternum.  If  cough  be  frequent  and 
violent,  soreness  may  be  felt  at  the  base  of  the  chest  on  both  sides  or  at  the 
epigastrium,  due  to  the  traction  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  ribs.  Febrile  more- 
ment  is  slight  or  wanting.  A  slight  exacerbation  of  fever  at  night  is  observed 
in  some  cases.  The  appetite  may  continue  good  or  it  may  be  more  or  less 
impaired.  The  nutrition  is  frequently  not  much  if  at  all  affected.  The  loss 
of  weight  with  the  continuance  of  the  disease  is  not  marked,  as  it  usually  is 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  patient  nsnally  does  not  present  pallor 
or  a  notably  morbid  aspect. 

More  or  less  cough  always  exists.  In  frequency  and  severity  it  varies 
much  in  different  cases.  It  is  paroxysmal,  violent,  and  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  small  quantity  and  tenacity  of  liquid  products  within  the  affected  tubes 
and  in  proportion  as  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved.  The  expectoration  also 
varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  sometimes  abundant,  consisting  of  mucas 
with  serous  transudation.  When  the  latter  is  copious  the  affecdon  has  been 
called  bnmckorrhaea.  It  may  consist  of  large,  solid,  greenish  or  ash-colorod 
sputa,  and  in  some  cases  small  pearl-like  masses  are  raised  after  much  cough- 
ing. In  cases  characterized  by  the  latter  the  disease  has  been  called,  after 
Laennec,  dr^  catarrh.  The  spnta  may  at  times  be  streaked  with  blood.  In 
general  the  expectoration  is  muco-purulent,  the  purulent  characters  not  infre- 
quently predominating,  and  sometimes  it  appears  to  consist  of  pure  pus. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  to  be  higfily  important  to  determine  whether  the 
expectoration  were  purulent  or  not,  the  presence  of  pus  being  supposed  to 
denote  something  more  than  bronchitis.  This  is  now  deemed  a  point  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  since  it  is  ascertained  that  pus  is  formed  on  a 
mucous  surface.  A  very  copious  expectoration  of  pure  pus,  however,  does 
point  to  some  other  source  than  bronchitis,  such  as  the  discharge  of  a  tubers 
euloas  abscess,  the  third  stage  of  pneumonitis,  abscess  of  the  liver,  evacuating 
through  the  lung,  empyema  with  perforation,  etc.  The  diversified  characters 
which  belong  to  the  expectoration  in  different  forms  of  the  disease  are  of  less 
nine  in  a  diagnostic  view  than  was  formerly  supposed,  since  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  acquired  of  physical  signs  furnishes  a  far  more  reliable  source 
of  information  respecting  intrathoracic  conditions.  The  obvious  differential 
characters  by  which  mucus  and  pus  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  are 
as  follows:  Mucus  is  transparent  or  semi-transparent;  it  is  more  or  less 
viscid;  it  is  stringy  and  not  miacible  with  water;  it  retains  bubbles  of  air, 
and  consequently  floats  on  water.  Pus  is  opaque,  less  viscid  than  mucus, 
miscible  in  water,  and  in  water  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  These  differential 
characters  are  combined  in  varying  proportions  when  the  matter  of  expec- 
toration is  muco-purulent. 

The  matter  of  expectoration  in  some  cases  of  chronic,  as  also  of  acute 
bronchitis,  is  notably  fetid,  having  the  characteristic  odor  of  decomposed 
animal  substances.  The  affection  is  then  said  to  be  /etui  hrowkitw.  Gener- 
illy,  this  eharacteristic  fetor  denotes  either  gangrene  of  lung,  bronchitis  with 
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dilated  bronohial  tubes,  or  decomposition  of  matter  within  phthisical  cavities ; 
bat  it  may  oooar  independently  of  any  of  these  conditions.  Gangrene  may 
be  excluded  by  the  absence,  on  microscopical  examination,  of  any  appearance 
of  expectorated  pulmonary  tissue,  and  dilated  tubes  by  the  absence  of  the 
signs  of  that  physical  condition.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excluding 
these  diseases,  together  with  pyothorax  and  perforation  of  lung,  the  expecto- 
ration in  the  latter  sometimes  having  a  notable  degree  of  fetor.  The  expla- 
nation of  fetid  bronchitis  is  that  circumstances  pertaining  to  morbid  products 
within  the  tubes  are  favorable  for  the  action  of  the  putrescence-producing 
bacteria  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  These  bacteria,  together  with  acicu- 
lar  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  are  found  in  the  sputum,  particularly  in  little 
whitish  particles  present  therein. 

Ghronio  bronchitis  of  coarse  invoWes  the  same  causes  as  the  acute  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  preceded  b^  the  latter.  It  may  be  produced  and  main- 
tained by  the  inhalation  of  imtating  particles  of  stone  or  metal  in  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  occupations.  Its  continuance  in  some  eases  is  referable  to 
organic  affections  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant  mitral 
lesions.  These  act  by  inducing  pulmonary  congestion.  It  is  an  affection 
incident  to  old  age,  occurring  without  any  obvious  causative  agencies.  It 
occurs  in  youth  and  middle  age  irrespective  of  apparent  causes,  and  is  often 
associated  with  asthma  and  emphysema.  To  these  affections  it  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  cause  rather  than  an  effect.  In  cold  latitudes  it  is  sometimes 
manifestly  dependent  on  climatic  causes,  recurring  with  each  successive  win- 
ter, and  disappearing  during  the  summer  season  or  on  removal  to  a  warm 
climate  ("  winter  cough  "). 

It  is  not  an  affection  which  tends  directly  to  destroy  life.  In  the  aged  it 
may  sometimes  predispose  to  the  development  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
thus  indirectly  prove  serious.    In  connection  with  the  feebleness-of  advanced 

f rears  it  may  lead  to  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules,  and  in  this  way  shorten 
ife.  Its  existence  in  a  patient  prostrated  with  any  other  disease  inTolves 
danger  from  the  accumulation  of  morbid  products  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  asthma  and  pulmonary  emphysema — affec- 
tions which,  although  not  immediately  dangerous,  diminish  the  duration  of 
life.  Aside  from  these  contingencies,  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  is  the  per- 
manency of  the  affection.  It  is  liable  to  become  established,  persisting  for 
years,  and  in  aged  persons  for  the  remainder  of  life.  The  existence  of  chronic 
bronchitis  does  not  involve  an  increased  liability  to  the  development  of  pul* 
monary  phthisis. 

The  DiAGNOSTS  of  chronic  bronchitis  involves  discrimination  from  pulmonary 
phthisis.  This  would  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  were  the  inTe»- 
tigation  to  be  limited  to  the  symptoms;  hence  before  physical  signs  were 
studied  these  two  affections  were  of  necessity  confounded.  The  importance 
of  the  discrimination  is  obvious  in  view  of  the  great  difference  between  the 
affections  as  regards  prognosis.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on 
the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  which  are  diagnostic  of  phthisis.  In 
other  words,  it  is  concluded  that  the  latter  does  not  exist,  from  negative  evi- 
dence or  reasoning  by  way  of  exclusion.  The  absence  of  symptoms  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  phthisis  is  also  to  be  considered,  such  as  pro- 
gressive marked  emaciation,  haemoptysis,  and  accelerated  breathing.  These 
symptoms  are  wanting  in  chronic  bronchitis.  The  physical  signs  in  this 
variety  of  bronchitis  are  the  same  as  in  the  acute  form — namely,  the  presence 
of  dry  and  moist  bronchial  rfUes,  the  resonance  on  percussion  and  the  vocal 
resonance  unaffected,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  weakened  and  sometimes 
suppressed  over  a  portion  of  the  chest  fVom  temporary  obstruction  of  bronchial 
tubes,  but  its  characters,  aude  from  weakness,  unchanged.  The  parasitic  doo- 
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trine  of  pfatbisis  haa  rendered  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  spntum 
important  in  the  differentiatioD  of  this  affection  tirom  chronic  bronchitis.  The 
absence  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in  a.  single  specimen,  hovever,  i's  not  suf- 
ficient to  exclude  phthisis,  but  the  negative  result  in  repeated  examinations 
goes  far  toward  the  exclusion  of  that  disease. 

The  coexistence  of  pulmonary  emphysema  is  to  be  determined  by  symptoms 
and  signs  diagnostic  of  this  affection,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

In  the  TBEATUENT  of  chronic  bronchitis  bloodletting  or  other  depletory  meas- 
Qres  are  never  indicated.  The  affection  seldom  exists  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  desirable  to  lower  the  powers  of  life.  Counter- irritation  by 
means  of  croton  oil  or  stimulating  liniments  is  sometimes  useful.  The  diet 
aboald  be  nutritioas,  but  not  stimulaUng,  consisting  of  milk,  e^s,  fowl,  fish, 
and  fioinaoeous  articles.  Meat,  however,  is  not  to  be  interdicted  if  the  sys- 
tem be  enfeebled.  Wine  and  alcoholics  are  to  be  avoided,  except  when  meas- 
nres  to  support  or  strengthen  the  system  are  indicated.  Attention  to  the 
Barfsce  of  the  body  is  important.  In  a  cold  or  variable  climate  woollen  or 
nlk  garments  should  be  worn  next  the  skin.  An  undergarment  of  buckskin 
or  chamois  leather,  worn  over  light  woollen  or  silk,  affords  during  cold  weather 
great  protection  and  saves  the  inconvenience  of  an  andue  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing. The  object  is  to  secure  uniformity  of  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and 
to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

Medicines  may  be  employed  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  cure.  If  cough 
be  troublesome,  exceeding  that  required  for  expectoration,  soothing  remedies 
are  called  for.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be  prescribed  with  circumspection  ;  in 
the  first  place,  lest  the  habit  of  nsing  it  be  formed — a  consideration  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  all  ohronio  affections ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in  feeble  sub- 
jects and  uniler  circumstances  in  which  there  may  be  danger  from  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  bronchial  tubes,  serious  oonseqnenoes  may  follow  blundng  that 
sense  of  the  presence  of  morbid  products  which  induces  acts  of  expectoration. 
Moreover,  the  nse  of  opium  tends  to  impair  the  digestive  powers.  For  these 
reasons  other  anodynes,  such  as  hyoscyamus,  conium,  belladonna,  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  are  generally  to  be  preferred. 

As  a  rule,  the  remedies  which  are  called  expectorants  are  not  indicated. 
The  naaseaot  expectorants  do  harm  by  their  depressing  effect  and  by  disturb- 
ing the  appetite  and  digestion.  The  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as  squills, 
senega,  etc.,  are  of  doubtful  efiScacy,  and  if  not  useful  are  more  or  less 
hurtful. 

Certain  remedies,  however,  sometimes  exert  a  curative  effect.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  (or  the  iodide  of  ammonium)  is  one  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  one 
most  likely  to  be  successful.  Five  or  ten  grains  three  or  four  times  daily 
may  be  given  at  first,  and  before  abandoning  the  remedy  as  useless  the  dose 
shoold  increased  to  the  limit  of  tolerance.  This  remedy  is  not  always 
tolerated  even  in  moderate  or  small  doses,  and  it  is  by  no  means  always  snc- 
eessfut,  even  when  1ai:ge  doses  occasion  no  inoonvenirace.  The  muriate  of 
immonia  is  in  some  cases  a  ourative  remedy.  I  have  known  it  to  effect  a 
prompt  cure,  the  disease  having  existed  for  ten  years.  The  chlorate  of 
potassa,  half  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  given  twice  or  three  times  daily, 
in  gome  instances  proves  highly  useful  and  may  effect  a  cure.  The  balsam 
of  copaiba  is  a  remedy  the  value  of  which  in  this  disease  is  not  generally 
appreciated.  It  has  no  value  in  certain  cases,  but  its  curative  effect  is  some- 
times so  marked  that  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  a  specific  remedy.  The 
flpirits  of  tui^ntine  occasionally  prove  equally  efficacious.    A  good  method 

giring  the  latter  is  io  what  the  late  Prof.  Clark  of  Boston  called  the  cod- 
tinaons  doae — namely,  a  drop  in  an  emulsion  every  one  or  two  faonrs  through* 
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out  the  daj.  Other  balsamic  remedies,  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  sandal- 
wood, are  among  the  eurative  remedies,  to  which  are  to  be  added  tar  and  the 
compound  tincture  of  bensoin.  The  bromine  salts  are  to  be  mentioned  as 
useful  remedies.  This  list  might  be  extended.  As  an  illustratiMt  of  the 
great  number  of  remedies  which  have  been  found  useful  in  bronchitis,  the 
National  Dispensatory  enumerates  under  this  head  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  articles. 

Frequently,  marked  benefit  as  regards  the  bronchitis  is  derived  from  tonic 
remedies  in  conjunction  with  measures  to  invigorate  the  system.  The  salts 
of  quinia  and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  often  highly  useful.  These  and 
other  tonic  remedies  are  indicated  if  the  powers  of  the  system  be  reduced  or 
the  patient  be  aniemio.  A  generous  diet  is  to  be  conjoined,  and  wine  or  alco- 
holics may  be  taken  moderately  with  advantage.  Out-of-door  life  in  snoh 
oases  should  be  added.    This  plan  of  treatment  is  applicable  to  a  pretty  large 

Eroportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis;  and  to  improve  the  general 
ealtb  and  restore  vigor  are  important  objects  in  the  treatment  of  ^is  as 
of  any  other  chronic  local  affection. 

It  is  ap  object  of  ^atment  in  some  cases  to  diminish  the  amount  of  expee- 
toration  when  this  is  excessive.  For  this  end  astrin^nt  remedies  may  be 
preBcribed,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  persulphate  or  pemitrate  of  iron,  and  the 
preparations  of  zinc.  After  a  bronchitis,  however,  has  become  habitual,  espe- 
cially in  the  aged,  it  sometimes  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  element  of  health. 
At  all  events,  patients  complain  of  the  discomfort  arising  from  the  suspen- 
sion or  diminution  of  the  expectoration,  and  for  this  reason  opiates  do  not 
afford  relief.  Under  these  oiroumstances  expectorants  are  useful  as  pal- 
liatives. 

The  inhalation  of  the  spray  from  medicated  liquids,  produced  by  an  atom- 
izer, may  be  resorted  to  for  several  objects.  A  solution  of  the  astringent 
remedies  j  ust  named  may  sometimes  be  useful  as  a  topieal  application  in  the 
form  of  a  spray,  with  a  view  to  diminish  profuse  expectoration.  Oftener  it 
is  an  object  to  facilitate  expectoration.  Spray  fVom  a  solution  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia — gr.  j  to  gr.  xv  to  the  ounce — is  useful  in  this  way.  Opium  and 
other  narcotics  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  affected  membrane  may 
be  of  service  by  allaying  the  irritation  which  occasions  troublesome  supcrfiu- 
ous  cough.  The  vapor  of  tar  is  a  soothing  application.  In  fetid  bronchitis 
antiseptic  inhalations  are  indicated.  For  this  object  the  vapor  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine — a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  from  gr.  j  to  grs.  iv  to  the  ounce,  in 
the  form  of  spray — may  be  inhaled,  or  a  similar  strength  of  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassa.  The  bisulphite  of  soda  in  scruple  doses,  given  every 
two  hours  by  the  mouth,  is  an  efficient  antiseptic.  Medicated  spray  is  to  be 
employed  with  care  as  regards  the  strength  of  the  solutions  atomized  and  the 
frequency  or  continuance  of  the  inhalations,  bearing  in  mind  that  remedies 
held  in  solution  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood  and  may  produce  toxic  effects. 

Change  of  climate  is  sometimes  advisable.  A  removal  from  a  cold  and 
variable  climate  to  a  situation  in  which  the  temperature  is  mild  uid  equable 
may  be  attended  with  marked  relief,  and  perhaps  lead  to  recovery.  Benefit 
may  be  looked  for  especially  in  the  oases  in  which  there  is  either  immunity 
fix>m  the  disease  or  marked  amelioration  during  the  summer  season. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EBfPHYSEHA  OF  THE  LUNGS.— ASTHMA.— PERTUSSIS. 

Emphysema  of  theLnnge:  Varieties;  Anatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  Patho- 
logical Character;  Cboaation;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatmeat. — Asthma:  Clinical 
flistoiy;  Pathological  Character;  OMuation;  DiifpioBia;  PzogDOsiB;  Ttsatmeat. — 
PertOBsiB,  or  Whooping  Cough. 

Emphysema. 

EMPHYSEMA  in  general  signifies  the  presence  of  air  in  tihe  interstitial 
(Mnnective  tissue.  In  the  lunga,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  emphysema.  In  one  form  there  is  an  escape  of  air  into  the 
interlobular  and  subplenral  connective  tissue.  This  form  is  analogous  to 
raaphysema  in  other  situations,  and  is  called  ^etiobvkir  or  wierititial  emphjf- 
mm.  The  other  and  the  more  common  variety  is  called  veaieuhr  emphmemaj 
and  connsts  in  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  within  the  air-cells,  whereby 
they  become  distended  and  their  walls  often  atrophied. 

Jtita-lobiUar  emphifaema  arises  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  causing  a 
oommunication  between  them  and  the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  This 
aometimes  follows  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  or  injury  of  the  lung  by 
tbe  extremity  of  a  fractured  rib.  It  may  also  result  from  violent  paroxysms 
of  coughing,  as  in  whooping  cough,  especially  when  the  lung  has  been  pre- 
viously affected  with  vesicular  emphysema.  Its  favorite  situation  is  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  upper  lobe.  Just  beneath  the  pleura  little  air-bubbles, 
often  arranged  like  rows  of  beads,  can  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  septa 
between  the  lobules.  The  air  sometimes  detaches  the  pleura  so  as  to  form  air- 
blebs  of  considerable  sise.  A  subplenral  air^umor  may  be  as  large  as  an 
Eng^h  mlnnt  or  even  lai^r.  Bouilland  has  reported  a  case  in  which  an 
lir-tnmor  existed  as  large  as  the  stomach.  It  is  important  not  to  mistake  for 
interlobular  emphysema  a  post-mortem  generation  of  gas  in  the  interstitial 
tiasne  of  the  lungs  as  a  result  of  decomposition— a  condition  not  infrequently 
found  after  death.  In  rare  cases  the  subpleural  air-blebs  rupture  during  life, 
and  pneumothorax,  with  or  without  pleuritis,  results.  Another  very  rare 
occnrrence  is  the  passage  of  the  air  from  beneath  the  pleura  along  the  root 
of  the  lung  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  and  thence  into 
tbe  sabcntaneous  tissue  of  the  neck.  In  this  way  the  emphysema  may 
become  diffused  over  more  or  less  of  the  body. 

Vmeular  emphysema — and  this  is  usually  meant  when  the  term  pulmonary 
emphysema  is  used — may  occur  as  an  independent  affection  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  chronic  broncfaitiB.  This  is  known  as  et^tantive  or  idiopathic  tmphy- 
tema,  in  distinction  from  vieariou$,  compentalory,  or  tj/mpttmuUie  emphytema^ 
die  latter  terms  being  applied  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  in  the  air- 
cells  of  eertun  portions  of  the  lung  when  the  penetration  of  air  into  other 
portions  has  been  obstmcted ;  as,  for  instance,  by  pneumonids,  tuberculous 
deposits,  tumors,  effutions  in  the  pleural  cavity,  pleuritic  adhesions,  occlueion 
of  the  bronchi,  etc.  Vicarious  emphysema  does  not  necessarily  appear  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  obstructed  alveoli.  Like  all  forms  of  emphy- 
■ema,  it  affects  most  frequently  the  anterior  borders  and  the  upper  lobes  of 
the  lungB.  When  one  lung  is  compressed  or  hepatised  tbe  other  is  often 
emphjaematous. 

Tbe  names  aeiUe  en^hytema  and  intujfiaiitm  are  ^ven  to  a  dilatation  of 
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the  air-cells  frequently  met  with  in  tbe  lungs  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  severe  dyspnoea  during  the  last  days  or  hours  of  life.  It  is  usually 
observed  in  the  apices  and  the  borders  of  the  lungs.  The  ur-cells  may 
be  dilated  to  twice  tJieir  normal  volume.  The  elasticity  of  the  alveolar 
walls  is  impaired,  but  in  distinction  from  chronic  emphysema  they  present 
no  evident  structural  changes.  Acute  emphysema  or  insufflation  of  the  luDgs 
accompanies  chiefly  acute  diseases  of  tbe  respiratory  organs  or  other  diseases 
terminating  rapidly  with  dyspnoeio  symptoms.  It  is  due  to  repeated  forced 
inspiratory  efforts. 

In  a  well-marked  case  of  chronic  vesicular  emphysema  the  lungs  are 
enlai^d.  Upon  opening  the  chest  they  do  not  retract  like  healthy  lungs, 
but  remain  in  contact  along  their  anterior  borders,  so  that  the  pericardium 
may  be  covered.  Their  contractility  ia  impaired.  Tbe  diaphragm  may  be 
pushed  down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib,  and  the  adjacent  viscera  corre- 
spondingly displaced.  The  heart  is  pushed  downward  and  backward,  and  in 
consequence  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  are 
usually  present,  extends  farther  to  the  right  than  normal.  The  borders  of 
the  lungs  are  rounded  and  puffy  ;  the  emphysematous  portions  do  not  crepi- 
tate upon  pressure  or  incision,  as  do  normal  lungs,  but  nave  a  soft,  cushiony 
feel.  The  imprints  of  the  fingers  remain  a  long  time.  The  lungs  appear  in 
general  pale,  anaemic,  and  dry,  but  often  present  patches  and  strife  of  black 
pigment.  The  dilated  air-cells  can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye. 
The  air-spaces,  much  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  are  the  result  of  rupture  of 
the  interalveolar  septa  and  coalescence  of  the  air-cells.  Such  air-spaces  or 
blebs  frequently  attain  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  they  may  be  considerably 
larger.  Large  air-blebs,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
sometimes  project  above  the  lung-^surface,  and  may  become  so  detached  as 
to  be  pedunculated.  Upon  microscopical  examination  it  is  seen  that  the 
dilatation  begins  in  the  alveolar  passages  and  infundibula.  They  become 
expanded  and  the  alveolar  septa  are  less  prominent.  The  alveolar  walls  are 
thinned,  and  finally  become  perforated,  at  first  usually  in  Uieir  centres.  The 
holes  between  the  alveoli  enlarge,  and  the  air-cells  coalesce,  so  that  by  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  lai^r  and  smaller  air-sacs  are  formed.  The  process 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  atrophy  of  all  of  tbe  elements  composing  the  alve- 
olar walls.  The  finer  elastic  fibres  early  disappear,  the  larger  ones  diminish 
in  size  and  frequently  rupture,  and  the  capillary  network  becomes  coarser  by 
obliteration  of  a  certain  number  of  capillary  vessels.  This  destruction  of 
pulmonary  capillaries  is  not  attended  with  hemorrhage,  as  the  vessels 
become  impermeable  before  they  disappear.  The  moat  important  symptoms 
of  emphysema  are  referable  to  this  loss  of  pulmonary  blood-vessels.  A  par- 
tial compensation  for  this  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  exists 
in  the  anastomoses  between  the  pulmonary  and  the  bronchial  and  subpleural 
vessels.  Fatty  particles  are  often  found  in  the  alveolar  walls,  probably  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  alveolar  epithelium  and  of  the  capillary  endothe- 
lium. An  apparent  thickenins  of  the  alveolar  walls'  may  result  from  their 
being  compressed  and  crowds  together  by  dilated  air-vesicles.  Bindfleisch, 
however,  claims  to  have  seen  an  actual  hypertrophy  of  the  smooth  muscular 
elements  which,  according  to  him,  exist  in  the  alveolar  walls.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  pathological  appearances  of  chronic  emphysema  which  supports 
the  view,  otherwise  not  improbable,  that  a  primary  vice  of  nutrition  in  the 
alveolar  walls  antedates  the  development  of  the  emphysematous  condition  in 
many  cases.  Substantive  emphysema  is  most  developed  in  the  upper  lobes 
and  along  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lung,  also  along  the  lateral  borders  of 
the  base  of  the  lung;  but  it  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  lung-surface  and 
in  its  substance.    It  is  accompanied  by  chronic  bronchitis,  whitm  may  either 
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precede  or  follow  the  emphysematoas  condition.  The  hronchial  mucous  mem- 
braae  ia  coated  vith  muoo-pus,  the  bronchial  wall  may  he  thickened,  and 
KHDetimes  dilatations  of  the  bronchi  are  preeent.  In  consequence  of  the 
obliteration  of  pulmonary  capillaries  there  is  obstraction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  leadbg  to  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventri- 
cle, and  frequently  to  venous  congestion  in  the  various  viscera.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  is  compensatory  so  long  as  hypertrophy  predominates  over 
dilatation ;  but  it  becomes  a  source  of  grave  consequences  when  the  latter 
predominates,  giving  rise  to  chronic  congestions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, stomach,  and  intestines.  These  conditions  are  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and  will  be  more  fully  described  in 
another  connection. 

The  emphysematous  condition,  especially  In  vicarious  emphysema,  may  be 
limited  to  a  few  vesicles.  Its  practical  importance  of  course  depends  upon 
extent  of  lung  involved. 

A  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs  which  bears  little  resemblance  to 
tnie  emphysema  has  received  the  name  of  wntZe  emphytema.  It  is  also 
ealled  senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs.  Here,  instead  of  an  abnormal  acoomo- 
latioD  of  air  in  uie  lungs,  these  organs  are  smaller  and  contain  less  sir 
than  normal.  In  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls  the  air-cells 
coalesce  and  form  larger  air-spaces.  These,  however,  do  not  result  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  alveoli,  but  from  a  gradual  shrinkage  and  disappearance  of 
the  lung-tissne.  These  atrophic  lungs  are  usually  deeply  pigmented,  and  take 
np  less  space  than  normal  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  Senile  atrophy  of  the  lungs 
does  not  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  venbicle. 

Emphysema  developed  in  a  person  free  from  tubercle  undoubtedly  dimin- 
ishes the  liability  to  tuberculous  disease.  The  two  affections  are  rarely  asso- 
ciated, exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  vicinity  of 
tuberculous  deposits  become  secondarily  emphysematous.  In  these  cases  the 
emphysema  is  vicarious.  A  reason  for  the  protection  against  tubercle  afforded 
by  emphysema  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  emphysematous  portions  of  lung,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tions affected  with  emphysema — ^namely,  the  upper  lobes — are  die  primary 
•eat  of  tubercle  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases.  The  condition  of  emphy- 
sema is  also,  to  some  extent,  incompatible  with  hsemoptysis.  Pneumonitis,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  developed  in  an  emphysematous  patient.  I  have  met,  however, 
several  excepUons  to  this  rule. 

Clinical  History. — Emphysema,  existing  to  an  extent  to  compromise 
considerably  the  respiratory  function,  is  characterized  by  habitually  labored 
breathing  and  inability  to  take  active  exercise  without  suffering  from  want 
of  breath.  The  labored  breathing  is  manifested  especially  in  expiration.  The 
rhythm  of  the  respiratory  acts  is  altered ;  the  inspiration  is  shortened  and  the 
ex^tion  prolonged.  As  chronic  bronchitis  generally  coexists,  cough  and 
expectoration  are  habitually  more  or  less  prominent  as  symptoms.  The 
congh  is  usually  violent,  paroxysmal,  and  characterized  by  a  series  of  pro- 
longed, spasmodic  expiratory  efforts,  as  in  whooping  cough.  The  expectoration 
varies  much  in  different  cases  as  regards  quantity  and  character.  The  acts  of 
expectoration  are  difficult,  and  the  sputa  are  frequently  accompanied  by  an 
abundant,  frothy,  serous  liquid  resembling  soapsuds.  Not  infrequently  sputa 
streaked  with  blood  are  expectorated. 

The  affection  is  chronic  and  unaccompanied  by  fever.  The  pulse  is  feeble 
ud  the  body  cool.  Owing  to  an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cav- 
of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  the  body  presents  venous  congestion,  and 
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this,  together  with  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  may  give  rise  to  a 
cyanotic  hue.  lo  extreme  cases  Hvidity  is  mariced.  The  paroxysms  of 
coughing  are  accompanied  with  great  congestion  of  the  face  and  turgescenoe 
of  the  cervical  veins.  Symptomatic  phenomena,  aside  from  those  referable  to 
respiration  and  circulation,  are  accidental.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
not  be  notably  impaired ;  the  body  for  a  considerable  period  may  be  well 
nourished,  but  after  a  time  slow,  progressive  emaciation  takes  place.  The 
countenance  has  an  expression  of  distress  which,  conjoined  with  tumidity 
and  a  dingy  or  livid  hue,  renders  the  physiognomy  somewhat  characteristic. 
At  an  advanced  period  anasarca  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  aide  of  the  heart.  Albumen  in  small  qaantity  may  be  found  in 
the  urine,  this  being  an  effect  of  congestion  of  we  kidney ;  and  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  and  spleen  may  render  these  organs  appreciably  largor 
than  in  health. 

These  symptoms  accompany  the  affection  when  it  exists  to  an  extent  to 
eonsiderably  compromise  respiration.  Existing  in  a  moderate  or  slight 
degree,  there  is  no  habitual  want  of  breath  or  labor  of  breathing.  But  the 
respiration  is  disturbed  by  active  exercise ;  the  patient  is  short-winded  on 
attempting  to  run  or  walk  fast;  and  this  difficulty  is  apparent  also  in  speak- 
ing, singing,  and  especially  in  paroxysms  of  laughter.  Cough  and  expecto- 
ration are  usually  present,  having  the  same  characters  as  when  the  affection 
exists  to  a  greater  extent,  but  less  marked.  Congestion,  tumidity,  and  lividity 
are  present — not  habitually,  but  during  paroxysms  of  coughing  or  any  violent 
physical  exertion.  The  functions  of  the  body  generally  may  present  little 
or  no  disturbance.  Different  oases  exemplify  all  gradations  between  the  two 
extremes  as  regards  the  symptoms  belonging  to  the  affection. 

Man}r  persons  affected  with  emphysema  are  subject  to  paroxysms  of  labored 
respiration  and  dyspnoea  which  are  due  to  another  affection — ^namely,  asthma. 
Aoute  ordinary  bronohitia  ooonrring  in  a  person  affected  with  emphysema 
occasions  symptoms  of  embarrassed  respiration,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
clinical  history  of  bronchitis  occurring  in  a  healthy  person.  The  reason  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  changes  which  characterize  emphysema. 

The  development  of  emphysema  is  generally  slow.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  previous  history  shows  the  origin  of  the  affection,  as  indicated 
by  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  to  be  dated  back  many  years,  frequently 
extending  to  childhood,  and  not  infrequently  beyond  the  recollection  of  the 
patient.  Exceptionally,  it  may  be  developed  with  rapidity.  Notable  tempo- 
rary emphysema  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  asthma  and  in  cases  of  capillary 
bronohitia.  The  affection  has  no  fixed  duration,  usually  continuing  and  pro- 
gresuvely  increasing  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

Patholooioal  Charactkb. — ExclnedTe  of  the  senile  or  atrophic  variety, 
emphysema  involves  permanent  dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  with,  ftequently, 
more  or  less  destmotion  <^  the  cell-walls  and  coalescence  of  the  cells.  In 
BO  far  as  destruction  of  air-cells  takes  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  area  of  the 
respiratory  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  function  of  respiration  in  this  way 
compromised.  The  dilatation  of  the  cells  involves  a  loss  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  air  within  the  cells  offers  an  obstacle 
to  the  contraction  of  the  cheat  in  the  act  of  expiration.  Consequently,  the 
air  in  the  cells  is  not  sufficiently  renewed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  and 
the  air  stagnates  in  the  cells.  In  these  ways  the  affection  compromises  the 
respiratory  function.  The  distension  of  the  cells  involves  pressure  upon  the 
terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in  this  way  the  pulmonary 
oironlation  is  obstructed.  This  obstruction  is  further  increased  by  diminished 
respiratory  iiinction.  The  obstmotion  to  the  pnlmonaiy  circalstion  occasions 
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in  OTONaeeamnlatioii  of  blood  in  the  right  caviUes  of  the  heart ;  hence  the 
Teooos  eongestion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
Uw  snr&oe  generally,  with,  in  some  cases,  cyanosis.  Hence,  too,  sooner  or 
later  saperrenes  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  [Mthotogical  character  of  emphysema  fumishes  an  explanation  of  the 
gjmptoms  which  make  np  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection.  When  the 
respiratory  function  is  so  far  compromised  that  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
Inogs  is  insufficient,  while  the  respiratory  acts  are  performed  without  effort, 
w&nt  of  breath  is  felt  and  the  respiration  becomes  labored.  But  if  the  emphy- 
sematous condition  be  slight  or  moderate,  no  diflBculty  is  experienced  habitu- 
allj,  because  there  is  still  functional  capacity  enough  for  ordinary  respiration. 
Tu  quantity  of  long  in  health  exceeds  the  amount  required,  there  being  a 
Rflerre  prorided  for  any  anuBaal  demand  on  the  respiratory  function,  as  in 
masenlar  exercise.  If,  dierefore,  the  extent  to  which  the  respiratory  func- 
tion be  compromised  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  lung  held  in  reserve,  no 
diSeuky  is  experieneed  save  when  an  extra  demand  is  made  on  the  function. 
Under  Uieae  circumstances  exercise,  which  inyoWes  an  extra  demand,  cannot 
be  taken  without  the  want  of  breath  being  felt.  The  patient,  who  is  habitu- 
ally using  the  lungs  to  their  fullest  functional  capacity,  is  disturbed  by  any 
interference  with  respiration.  Ordinary  bronchitis,  which  in  a  healthy  person 
requires  only  a  little  of  the  reserve  lung  to  be  brought  into  play  (a  fact  of 
which  the  patient  is  not  conscious),  occasions,  if  there  be  no  lung  in  reserre, 
difficulty  arising  from  the  slight  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  larger  bron- 
chial tubes  which  is  incident  to  this  disease ;  hence,  patients  with  emphysema 
existing  to  much  extent  suffer  from  dyspnoea  and  labored  breathing  in  ordi- 
nary bronehi^.  The  cough  in  connection  with  emphysema  arises  from  the 
coexisting  bronchitis,  and  the  difficulty  of  expectoration  is  in  consequence 
of  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  lungs,  the  expiratory  efforts  in  coughing  not 
haag  brought  to  bear  rudily  on  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  Tenons  congestion  of  the  face  and  of  the  surface  generally  is  due  to 
obstruction  caused  by  OTer-aooiunulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart.  The  lividity  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  same  condition,  but 
b  part  perhaps  to  deficient  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  The  smallness  and 
weakness  of  the  pulse  also  proceed  from  an  obatmcUon  to  the  fVee  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

CAnSATiON. — The  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  is  produced 
has  giveo  rise  to  much  discussion.  Laennec,  who  was  the  first  to  describe 
distinctly  this  lesion,  attributed  it  to  obstruction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from 
the  products  of  bronchitis.  Regarding  the  inspiratory  act  as  more  powerful 
than  the  expiratory,  he  supposed  air  to  be  forced  through  imperfectly  obstructed 
tabes  in  inspiration,  and  to  remain  imprisoned  in  the  cells  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  sufficient  expulsive  force  in  expiration.  The  dilatation,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  is  produced  by  the  raref^ion  of  the  imprisoned  air  by 
hat,  and  by  the  reaction  of  the  force  of  expiration  in  coughing,  eto.  upon 
the  cells  already  filled  with  air.  This  theory  is  certainly  not  tonable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  of  the  two  acts  of  respiration  the  expiratory  is  a  third  more 
forcible,  and  still  more  when  voluntary  and  spasmodic  efforts  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  more  powerful  the  efforts  of  expiration  in  coughing,  etc., 
the  less  ought  to  be  the  liability  of  accumulation  of  air  in  the  cells  commu- 
nicating with  obstructed  tubes.  An  explanation  of  the  mode  of  production 
has  been  advocated  by  Gairdner  of  Glasgow  which  differs  essentially  from 
the  theory  of  Laennec.  Gairdner  attributes  the  affection  to  obstruction  of 
1>n»tchial  tubes  incident  to  bronchitis ;  but  he  supposes  that  the  obstruction 
from  collections  of  plugs     mneas  leads  to  oollapse,  instead  of  dilatation,  of 
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the  cells  which  commuDicate  with  the  obBtrnoted  tubes,  in  the  manner  already 
adverted  to  in  the  chapter  on  Broncho-pneumonitia  (p.  174).  The  current  of 
air  in  the  act  of  expiration  may  remove  the  mucus  from  its  situation  in  tubes 
of  small  size  into  larger  tubes,  where  the  obstmotioQ  is  less ;  but  the  effect 
of  the  inspired  oarrent  will  be  to  carry  it  back  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
tubes,  the  mucous  plugs  thus  acting  like  a  ball-valve  upon  the  orifice  of  a 
syringe,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  cells,  but  permitting  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  cells.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  greater  force  of  the  expiration^ 
the  expired  air  may  be  driven  past  obstructions  which  arrest  the  current  of 
air  in  inspiration.  Collapse  of  more  or  less  of  the  pulmonary  lobliles  being 
thus  produced,  a  larger  amount  of  air  enters  the  cells  communicating  with 
unobstructed  tubes,  and  these  cells  become  consequently  dilated.  The  dila- 
tation of  cells,  in  other  words,  is  supplementary  to  the  diminished  volume' of 
the  lungs  due  to  collapsed  lobules,  and  is  produced  under  these  circumstances 
in  the  act  of  inspiration.  In  support  of  this  explanation,  Gairdner  states 
(hat  observation  shows  the  tubes  connected  with  emphysematous  lobules  to 
be  unobstructed,  and  that  close  examination  of  lungs  affected  with  emphy- 
sema will  show  the  traces  of  collapsed  lobules.  Moreover,  experiments  of 
introducing  into  the  air-tubes  in  inferior  animals  foreign  bodies,  such  as  shot 
and  wads  of  paper,  have  been  found  to  lead  to  collapse  of  lobules  connected 
with  the  tubes  in  which  these  bodies  become  lodged,  and  dilatation  of  lobules 
connected  with  other  tubes.  This  explanation  will  account  for  the  produc- 
tion of  emphysematous  lobules  so  frequently  found  in  connection  with  tuber- 
culous deposits,  the  latter  inducing  solidification  and  diminished  volume  of 
the  portion  of  the  lungs  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  term  vicariovt 
emphysema  expresses  the  fact  that  it  is  supplementary  to  diminished  volume 
of  lung. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  by  prolonged,  forcible  efforts  of  expiration, 
as  in  long-continued  exertions  at  lifting  or  pulling,  playing  on  wind  instru- 
ments, glass-blowing,  or  in  Toluntarily  blowing  through  a  partially  obstructed 
tube  in  the  manner  which  has  been  to  some  extent  practised  as  a  means  of 
preventing  and  curing  consumption,  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  may  be  dimin- 
ished and  permanent  dilatation  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  die  chest 
may  be  in  this  way  conmderably  enlai^d,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exer^ 
dse  is  sometimes  a  result.  Expiratory  efforts  thus  may  sometimes  co-operate 
with  collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  in  the  causation  of  emphysema.  The 
paroxysms  of  whooping  cough  and  the  labored  efforts  of  breathing  in  attacks 
of  asthma  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  causation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  causation  of  emphysema  by  expiration  is  as  follows: 
During  violent  acts  of  coughing  the  glottis  is  contracted  and  offers  an  obstacle 
to  the  free  escape  of  air,  and  the  muscles  involved  in  the  acts  of  coughing 
exert  their  effect  especially  upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the  chest.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  air,  not  escaping  through  the  glottis,  distends  the 
upper  lobes  of  the  lungs,  and  this  distension,  often  repeated,  leads  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  air-cells  in  these  lobes.  This  explanation  accounts  for  the  fact 
of  the  upper  lobes  being  especially  the  seat  of  emphysema,  and  that  the 
anterior  portions  of  the  chest  in  some  oases  project  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
forced  inspiration  in  health.  It  is  obnons  that  this  explanation  applies  also 
to  the  production  of  emphysema  by  forcible  acts  of  expiration  produced 
otherwise  than  in  coughing.  Accepting  this  explanation,  the  fact  that  phys- 
ical signs  show  emphysema,  as  a  rule,  to  be  more  marked  in  the  left  than  in 
the  right  upper  lobe  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  In  coughing  and  all  forcible 
expiratory  efforts  the  lower  portion  of  the  cheat  is  more  contracted  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  on  the  latter 
side. 
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The  force  with  which  the  distension  of  the  upper  lobe  takes  place  in  violent 
eoaghing  is  appreciable  by  palpation  over  the  olavicles  and  between  the  ribs 
in  thin  persona.  It  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Grouz,  in  whom 
there  was  a  congenital  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  sternum.  Forcible  bulging 
within  this  wall  was  produced  by  coughing  and  by  voluntary  strong  expira- 
tory efforts. 

The  inspiration  theory,  as  set  forth  by  Gairdner,  suffices  to  explain  vicari- 
ODs  emphysema,  but  the  expiration  theory  seems  necessary  for  the  explanation 
of  snbstantive  or  idiopathic  emphysema.  Something,  however,  in  addition  to 
violent  expiratory  efforts  is  requisite,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  comparatively 
trifling  expiratory  pressure  will  produce  the  affection  in  one  person,  while  in 
oiaDy  persons  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing,  etc.,  continued  for  a  long  time, 
do  not  occasion  it.  This  view  is  supported  by  another  fact — namely,  that 
heredity  is  involved  in  the  causation.  Giving  proper  weight  to  these  facts, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  in  many  if  not  most  cases  a  causative  condition  is 
some  error  of  nutrition  which  impairs  the  elasticity  of  the  alveolar  walls. 

The  diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilage  incident 
to  advancing  age  favors  the  production  of  emphysema.  This  change  involves 
dimuiished  extent  and  force  of  expiration,  with  undiminished,  if  not  increased, 
power  of  inspiration.  The  result  is,  when  the  chest  is  expanded  in  inspiration, 
the  lungs  already  contain  a  surplus  of  air.  The  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lungs 
iD  old  persons  has  the  same  effect,  keeping  the  organs  permanently  expanded. 

The  fact  that  emphysema  belongs  among  the  hereditary  affections  was  first 
established  by  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  found  that  in  18  out  of 
28  cases  one  or  both  parents  had  been  similarly  affected.  The  affection 
may  be  developed  at  any  period  of  life.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it 
begins  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Its  slowly  progressive  increase  explains 
the  fact  that  patients  frequently  attain  middle  life  before  the  affection  has 
advanced  snffioiently  to  occasion  great  inconvenience. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  described  under  the  head  of  the  Clinical  His- 
tory render  the  affiection  probable  when  it  compromises  considerably  the 
respiratory  function.  The  probability  is  increased  by  the  coexistence  of 
asthma  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  The  physical  signs,  however,  render 
the  diagnosis  positive,  and  when  the  affection  is  moderate  or  slight  the  signs 
are  indispensable  to  the  diagnosis.  If  asthma  be  not  associated,  patients  are 
often  supposed  to  have  phthisis  by  those  who  rely  on  the  symptoms  in  mak- 
ing the  diagnosis. 

The  enlai^ed  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs  in  certain  cases  of 
emphysema  gives  rise  to  distinctive  signs  obtained  by  inspection.  In  the 
Msea  in  which  the  characters  of  the  "  emphysematous  chest "  are  strongly 
marked  the  diagnosis  may  be  at  once  made  with  the  eye.  The  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  chest  on  its  anterior  aspect  are  expanded,  and  present  a 
globular  or  barrel-shaped  form.  This  projection  extends  from  the  summit  to 
the  sixth  rib.  The  obliquity  of  the  ribs  is  diminished,  and  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  nbs  with  the  costal  cartilages  is  more  obtuse  than  in 
health.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  chest  is  relatively  and  actually  contracted. 
The  dorsal  spine  becomes  curved  anteriorly.  In  extreme  cases  these  changes 
amount  to  a  deformity  which  is  highly  characteristic.  The  superior  costal 
respiratory  movements  are  lessened,  and  in  labored  breathing  the  ribs  and 
sternum  are  raised  together,  as  if  they  formed  a  solid  bony  case.  The  lower 
anterior  portion  of  the  chest  is  contracted,  and  the  soft  parts  above  the  clavi- 
cles and  sternal  notch  are  depressed  in  inspiration.  The  chest  is  drawn  per- 
manently upward  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  and  the  scaleni,  so 
that  the  neck  appears  to  be  shortened.  The  upper  part  of  the  chest  during 
18 
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the  act  of  expiration  is  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  end  of  a  forced  inspi- 
ration. The  intercostal  depressions  are  nsnally  strongly  marked.  The  heart's 
impulse  is  fVequeotly  seen  and  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 

These  visible  changes  are  present  in  cases  in  which  the  emphysema  exists 

to  an  extent  to  compromise  considerably  the  function  of  respiration,  and  in 
vfaich  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  notably  increased.  The  signs  are  more 
marked  on  the  side  in  which  the  emphysema  is  greatest,  this  side  being,  in 
my  experience,  generally  the  left.  If  the  emphysema  be  comparatively  slight 
or  moderate,  the  size,  form,  and  movements  of  the  chest  will  not  be  sensibly 
altered.  An  abnormal  relative  fulness,  however,  may  be  observed  on  one  side 
below,  and  perhaps  above,  the  clavicle,  with  deficient  superior  costal  move- 
ment. This  disparity  of  the  summit  between  the  two  sides  as  regards  mze 
and  mobility  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  similar  disparity  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  one  side  from  phthisis. 

Percussion  elicits  an  abnormally  intense  resonance,  the  character  (tf  the 
resonance  being  altered.  The  vesicular  and  the  tympauiUc  quality  are  com- 
bined ;  that  is,  the  resonance  is  vesicnlo-tympanitio.  This  vesiculo-tympanitic 
resonance  is  more  marited  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lung  which  is 
the  more  emphysematous ;  that  is,  generally  the  left  side.  The  exaggerated 
resonance  being  greater  on  one  side,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  consider  the 
resonance  as  diminished  on  the  side  in  which  it  is  less  exaggerated.  The  pitch 
of  the  resonance  is  always  higher  on  the  side  which  yields  the  greater  res- 
onance, whereas  if  the  disparity  be  due  to  diminished  resonance  or  dulness  on 
one  side,  the  pitch  is  higher  on  that  aide.  That  the  resonance  is  vesiculo- 
tympanitic over  the  upper  lobe  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  least  marked — that 
is,  usually  the  right  side — may  he  shown  by  comparing  this  resonance  with 
that  over  the  lower  lobe  on  the  same  side. 

The  murmur  of  respiration  is  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
emphysema.  If  the  affection  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  the  respiration  is 
habitually  labored,  the  inspiratory  sound  may  be  shortened  (deferred)  and 
the  expiratory  sound  prolonged.  The  expiratory  sound,  however  prolonged, 
is  lower  in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory,  as  it  is  in  health.  The  changes  in 
intensity  and  rhythm  are  the  only  modifications  proper  to  emphysema.  Not 
infrequently  over  portions  of  the  chest  corresponding  to  parts  of  the  lungs 
which  are  not  highly  emphysematous  the  labored  efforts  of  breathing  evolve 
an  exaggerated  vesicular  murmur.  The  weakness  and  alteration  of  rhythm 
are  likely  to  be  more  marked  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  greater  degree 
of  the  emphysema.  Sibilant  and  sonorous  r&Ies,  due  to  coexisting  bronchitis 
or  asthma,  are  often  present  in  cases  of  emphysema. 

The  normal  relation  between  the  two  sides,  as  regards  vocal  resonance  and 
fremitus,  continues.  In  some  eases,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  heart, 
the  resonance  on  percussion  within  the  pnecordial  region  is  abnormally  clear. 

In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  foregoing  signs,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  other  affections,  such  as  phthisis,  pleuritis,  and  pneumo-hydro- 
thorax,  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  signs  which  should  he  found  if  these 
affections  existed.  The  signs  are  also  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  diag- 
nostic points  embraced  in  the  clinical  history — namely,  the  character  of  the 
cough  and  expectoration,  the  absence  of  marked  emaciation  notwithstanding 
the  duration  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  in  many  cases  the  coexistence 
of  asthma. 

In  the  foregoing  account  reference  has  been  had  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
emphysema — namely,  the  form  characterized  by  dilatation  of  the  air-cells. 
The  atrophic  form,  or  senile  emphysema,  offers  certain  marked  points  of  dif- 
ference, especially  as  regards  the  physical  signs  on  inspection.  The  size  of  the 
chest,  instead  of  being  increased,  may  be  notably  diminished.    The  obliquity 
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of  tlie  lower  ribs  may  be  mncb  greater  tlian  in  health,  leaving  sometimes  bat 
little  space  between  the  base  of  the  chest  and  the  pelvis,  l^e  resonance  on 
pereosBion  may  be  diminished. 

Pboonc^ib. — Emphysema,  even  in  the  oases  in  which  it  is  most  marked, 
rarely  if  ever  involves  in  itself  immediate  danger.  It  is  not  a  fatal  affection 
per  «e,  but  it  diminishes  the  power  of  the  system  to  resist  intercurrent  or 
superadded  diseases.  It  leads  to  dilatation  of  the  heart,  which  further  impairs 
the  ability  to  overcome  other  diseases.  But,  aside  ttom  danger  to  life,  it  is 
an  affection  which,  if  it  exist  to  an  extent  to  compromise  respiration,  inca- 
pacitates for  physical  exertion  and  rraders  life  uncomfortable.  Existing  in  a 
less  degree,  it  is  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  irom  the 
deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise. 

In  so  far  as  it  involves  destruction  of  the  alveolar  walls  and  the  coalescence 
of  air-cells,  it  is  an  irremediable  lesion.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  dila- 
tation of  the  air-cells  which  takes  place  is  permanent ;  the  tendency,  in  fact,  is 
oflener  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  I  have  known,  however,  marked 
improvement  to  take  place,  as  shown  by  the  physical  signs.  In  a  case  in  which 
the  enlarged  volume  of  the  upper  lobes  was  sufficient  to  ^ve  rise  to  the  cha- 
racteristic deformity  in  a  marked  degree,  the  improvement  was  so  great  thai 
the  chest  resumed  nearly  ita  normal  form.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  lesion 
consists  in  dilatation  of  the  cells,  it  is  not  necessarily  irremediable. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  emphysema  has  reference,  first  and  chiefly, 
to  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  generally  associated.  The  object  is  to 
relieve,  and  if  possible  remove,  the  bronchial  inflammation.  In  proportion  , 
as  the  bronchiUs  is  relieved  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  rendered  more 
comfortable,  notwithstanding  the  emphysema  continues  undiminished ;  the 
emphysema  is  less  likely  to  increase,  and  it  may  undergo  diminution. 

With  reference  to  this  object  the  measures  to  be  pursued  are  those  indi- 
cated in  chronic  bronchitis  not  connected  with  emphysema.  The  treatment, 
in  fact,  80  far  as  this  object  is  concerned,  resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Trial 
should  always  be  made  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium  or  of 
sodium.  The  effect  is  in  some  cases  truly  marvellous,  but  in  other  cases  these 
remedies  produce  little  or  no  effect.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  inex- 
perienced practitioner  that  some  persons  cannot  continue  the  use  of  the  iodide 
of  potasuum  in  consequence  of  great  irritation  of  the  fauces ;  and  I  have  met 
with  an  instance  in  which  it  always  produced  violent  vomiting  and  general  dis- 
turbance. The  ernptions  on  the  face  to  which  it  frequently  gives  rise  are  an 
annoyance  which  may  be  submitted  to  if  it  exert  a  curative  eifect  as  regards 
bronchitis.  When  the  remedy  is  well  borne  it  may  be  continued,  in  moderate 
doses,  for  a  long  period  without  any  unpleasant  consequences.  If  moderate 
doses  do  not  prove  efficacious,  they  may  be  increased  up  to  the  limit  of  com- 
fortable tolerance.  The  syrup  of  hydriodie  acid  is  sometimes  better  tolerated 
than  the  iodides.  The  chlorate  of  potassa,  the  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  should  also  be  tried  if  the  iodide  of  potassium  prove 
ineffectual.  If  these  be  unsuccessful,  the  various  other  remedies  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  should  be 
tried. 

Tonic  remedies  and  the  regulation  of  diet  and  regimen  with  a  view  to 
invigonte  the  system  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  If  these 
measures  fail,  change  of  climate,  if  practicable,  should  be  advised. 

As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  contribute 
to  perpetuate  and  inorease  the  dilatation  of  the  cells,  palliative  remedies  for 
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this  symptom  are  called  for,  provided  the  bronchitis  on  which  it  depends 
cannot  be  removed.  The  effects  of  labored  breathing  in  paroxysms  of  asthma 
probably  have  the  same  effect ;  and  if  this  affection  coexist,  it  is  desirable, 
with  reference  to  the  emphysema,  to  relieve  the  paroxysms  as  speedily 
as  practicable.  It  is  important  for  the  patient  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
attacks  of  acute  bronchitis,  and  when  they  occur  they  should  be  cured  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Flatulence  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  and  constipation 
contribute  to  dyspncea  by  mechanically  interfering  with  the  play  of  the 
diaphragm.  They  are  to  be  avoided  by  a  regulated  diet  and  appropriate 
remedies. 

Exercise,  as  far  as  it  can  be  taken  without  inconvenience^is  not  to  be  inter- 
dicted, but  exertions  which  induce  labored  breathing  are  to  be  abstained  ^m. 
Prolonged  efforts  of  expiration,  as  in  public  speaking,  singing,  and  straining 
at  stool,  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  treatment  1^  inhaling  compressed  air  and  breathing  into  rarefied  air  is 
recommended  by  German  authors  as  often  beneficial  and  sometimes  effecting 
a  cure.  It  has  thus  far  found  little  favor  in  this  country.  Its  employment 
requires  caution  lest  it  do  harm.  There  is  abundant  testimony  by  competent 
observers  of  its  value  in  cases  of  emphysema.' 

The  affection  distinguished  as  atrophic  or  senile  emphysema  admits  of  do 
permanent  relief.  Ethereal  preparations  and  remedies  to  palliate  dyspniea, 
tc^ether  with  measures  to  support  the  system,  comprise  the  treatment. 


The  term  asthma,  used  in  a  properly  restiioted  sense,  is  applied  to  a  disease 
which  has  well-defined  symptomatic  features,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  authors  at  the  present  time,  has  an  essential  pathological  condition — 
obstruction  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  caused  by  spasm  of  their  muscular  fibres. 
The  term  has  heretofore  been  applied  in  a  loose  way  to  dyspncea  dependent  on 
different  pathological  conditions.  For  example,  it  has  been  customary  to  call 
the  dyspnoea  dependent  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  cardiac  asthma.  The  trne 
pathology  of  asthma — ^that  is,  of  the  individual  or  substantive  disease  to  which 
the  term  should  be  restricted — seems  to  me  clearly  that  just  stated,  namely, 
bronchial  spasm.  All,  however,  do  not  so  consider  it,  and  other  opinions  will 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease. 
Asthma  has  no  anatomical  characters.  It  is  true  that  in  the  groat  majority 
of  cases  pulmonary  lesions  are  found  after  death,  particularly  those  which 
belong  to  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema ;  but  this  £u)t  shows  only  the 
frequent  ooexistentw  of  these  affections  with  asthma. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Asthma  is  essentially  a  jwroxysmal  disease.  The 
clinical  history  will  therefore  consist  of  an  account  of  the  characters  which 
distinguish  asthmatic  paroxysms,  together  with  the  laws  of  their  recnrronce 
and  the  condition  of  health  in  the  intervals. 

A  paroxysm  of  asthma  may  begin  without  warning  or  it  may  bo  preceded 
by  certain  premonitions.  The  premonitions  vary  in  different  cases.  Patients 
are  often  able  to  predict  an  attack  for  some  hours  before  its  occurrence,  some- 
times by  a  sense  of  drowsiness  or  heaviness;  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
an  unusual  excitation  of  the  mind ;  and,  again,  by  sensations  the  significance 
of  which  they  have  learned  by  experience,  but  which  are  not  easily  described. 
The  paroxysm  may  be  slowly  developed — that  is,  an  hour  or  two,  and  some- 
times a  longer  period,  may  be  required  for  its  full  development — or  the  attack 

*  Vide  article  by  Hertz  in  Ziematen's  C^ptedia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  v. 
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may  be  sudden  and  the  intensity  quickly  reached.  It  takes  place,  in  tbe 
great  majority  of  cases,  during  the  sleeping  hours,  and  generally  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Tbe  paroxysm  is  characterized  by  laborious  efforts  of  breathing,  prompted 
b;  a  painful  sense  of  the  want  of  air,  or  dyspnoea.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
lie  down,  but  sits  with  the  elbows  on  the  knees  or  resting  on  some  solid  sup- 
port, the  mouth  open  and  gasping  with  each  inspiration.  The  respirations  are 
not  iocreased,  but  may  be  less  in  number  than  in  health.  The  inspiratory  act 
is  performed  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  the  expiratory  act  is  prolonged  and 
accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sound.  Speech  is  difficult  from  the  want  of 
breath,  and  words  are  uttered  with  interrupted  efforts.  Movements  of  the 
body  are  dreaded,  and  changes  of  position  are  made  slowly.  Cold  air,  from 
its  deofflty,  affords  relief,  and  the  patient  desires  ^e  windows  to  be  opened 
vithont  regard  to  chilliness  of  the  body.  Tbe  face  is  pallid,  and  sometimes 
presents  with  the  pallor  a  cyanotic  hue,  giving  to  the  face  a  death-like  apmear- 
uce.  Frequently  perspiration  is  profuse.  Limpid  urine  in  great  abundance 
is  passed  frequently,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm.  The  pnlae 
is  small  and  feeble,  on  account  of  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  right  cav- 
ities of  the  heart  due  to  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.  The  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  cool  or  cold.  The  temperature,  as  shown  by  the  ther- 
mometer, is  either  normal  or  subnormal.  The  nostrils  are  widely  dilated. 
Tbe  countenance  denotes  extreme  anxiety  and  distress.  A  frequent  symptom 
is  an  itching  sensation  under  the  chin,  which  the  patient  endeavors  ineffect- 
ually to  relieve  by  rubbing,  and  the  same  sensation  is  frequently  felt  on  tbe 
Btenram  and  between  the  shoulders. 

Paroxysms  differ  in  severity.  A  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  paroxysm 
presents  a  spectacle  more  distressing  than  can  be  well  imagined,  and  to  one 
not  familar  with  the  disease  he  appears  to  be  on  tbe  point  of  death.  The 
safferiag  is  considerable,  even  when  the  paroxysms  are  so  mild  as  not  to 
present  to  the  spectator  a  picture  of  great  distress.  Their  duration  differs. 
They  may  continue  for  a  few  minutes  only  or  for  several  days.  Usually, 
after  continuing  for  a  few  hours,  either  partial  or  complete  relief  occurs.  If 
the  relief  be  complete  or  nearly  so,  tranquil  sleep  follows,  which  is  peculiarly 
sweet  and  refreshing.  With  the  diminution  of  suffering  diere  are  usually 
eough  and  more  or  less  expectoration. 

Cough  and  expectoration  may  be  absent  during  an  asthmatic  paroxysm. 
UsQally,  however,  there  is  an  expectoration  of  a  small  amount  of  viscid,  trans- 
parent, frothy  mucus.  In  this  mucus  are  fVequently  found  grayish  particles, 
which,  upon  close  inspection,  are  found  to  contain  peculiar  mucous  bands  of 
varying  length  and  diameter  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner.  These  spiral  bands 
often  contain  a  central  glistening  thread.  They  are  sometimes  called  '*  Curach- 
nuum's  spirals,"  from  the  author  who  has  described  them  most  fully.'  These 
qtiral  cylinders  or  bands  are  doubtless  moulds  of  the  small  bronchial  tubes, 
and  are  probably  composed  of  dense  mucus.  They  are  considered  by  Onrsch- 
muin  as  evidence  of  a  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis  which  he  calls  brmekiol&is 
trtudalwa,  and  which  he  believes  to  stand  in  intimate  causative  relation  to 
asthma.  The  sputnm  also  often  contains  pointed  octahedral  crystals  of 
some  organic  substance.  These  are  Leyden's  crystals,  and  are  believed  by 
him  to  be,  by  their  irritation,  the  cause  in  many  cases  of  the  asthmatic 
paroxysms.  Both  Curscbmann's  spirals  and  Leyden's  crystals  have  been 
fonnd  in  the  sputum  of  persons  not  affected  with  asthma,  and  asthma  may 
occur  without  the  presence  of  either  of  these  structures  in  the  sputum. 
The  expectoration  is  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
httmoptysiB  takes  place. 

>  DaiimAa  Arthwf.  Km.  MeiL,  Bd.  32,  p.  1. 
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The  parozjBiiiB  reour  after  interviLls  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  different 
eases.  They  recur  in  some  cases  idth  great  regularity  after  a  stated  period, 
and  in  other  cases  the  recurrences  are  extremely  irregular.  Some  patients 
suffer  fVom  a  diurnal  recurrence,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Salter  that  in  diese 
oases  the  affection  is  almost  always  associated  with  bronchitis  or  disease  of 
the  heart.  Recurrence  regularly  after  the  interval  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
is  not  uneommoD.  Women  sometimes  have  attacks  only  at  the  menstrual 
periods.  Some  persons  experience  an  attack  annually,  and  it  may  occur 
either  iu  the  winter  or  summer  season.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  cases  of 
so-called  hay  asthma,  which  will  be  noticed  presently  under  another  head. 
When  the  paroxysms  recur  irregularly  they  are  sometimes  attributable  to  a 
special  exciting  cause,  but  in  other  oases  the  reason  of  their  recurrence  is 
not  apparent. 

In  the  intervals  the  condition  varies,  the  variations  depending  on  the  exist* 
en 08  or  otherwise  of  associated  affections.  Asthma  is  not  infrequently  asso- 
ciated with  persisting  chronic  bronchitis,  and  under  these  circumstances  more 
or  less  eough  and  expectoration  are  habitual.  Emphysema  is  also  a  frequent 
eonoomitant,  and  deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise,  or  constant  dyspnoea  in  pro- 

Sortion  to  the  amount  of  emphysema,  characterizes  these  cases.  The  habitual 
yspnoea  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  emphysema,  and  is  not  properly  asthmatic. 
Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  another  affection  not  infrequently  coexisdng  which 
may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  dyspnoea. 

Patholoqical  Character. — The  pathological  character  of  asthma  has 
been  already  stated  in  defining  the  term  as  applied  to  an  individual  disease. 
It  is  a  neuropathic  affection,  tonic  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres 
being  induced  by  a  morbid  excitation  through  the  nervous  system.  The 
exciting  causes  of  t^e  paroxysms  doubtless  exert  their  effect  through  the 
excito-motor  or  reflex  nerves.  It  is  true  that  bronchitis  generally  exists  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms,  but  broDehitis  exists  often 
enough  without  asthma,  and  cases  occur  in  which  the  spasm  takes  place  in- 
dependently of  bronchitis.  In  the  latter  cases  the  affection  has  been  distin- 
guished as  nervous  asthma ;  but,  with  the  pathological  view  just  presented, 
asthma  is  always  nervous,  and  these  cases  differ  from  the  majority  only  in 
the  absence  of  coexisting  bronchial  inflammation.  It  is  probable  that  inflam- 
mation renders  the  muscular  fibres  more  prone  to  spasmodic  action,  and  in  this 
way  it  is  involved  in  the  production  of  the  affection,  not  constituting,  how- 
ever, an  essential  part  of  it. 

This  view  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease  is  believed  to  be 
substantially  correct,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  opposing  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  distinguished  authors.  Wintrich,  Bamberger,  and  others 
contend  that  bronchial  spasm  does  not  exist  in  asthmatic  paroxysms,  but  that 
the  disturbance  of  respiration  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  tonic  spasm  of 
the  diaphragm.  This  theory  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  the  diaphragm 
remaining  depressed  and  immovable  during  an  asthmatic  attack,  and  on  uie 
fact  that  there  is  an  abnormal  expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  latter  being,  as  is 
claimed,  inconsistent  with  bronchial  obstruction.  The  increased  volume  of 
the  lung  will  perhaps  account  for  the  fixedness  of  the  diaphragm,  assuming 
this  to  be  a  clinical  fact.  That  a  spasmodic  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  should 
be  overcome  by  expiration  rather  than  by  inspiration  may  be,  a  priori,  reason- 
able, but  this  idea  should  give  way  before  clinical  facts.  The  dry  bronchial 
r&les  which  are  undoubtedly  present,  forming  a  marked  feature  of  the  disease, 
demonstrate  bronchial  obstruction ;  and  the  complete  disappearance  of  these 
rftles,  together  with  that  of  the  symptoms  of  the  obstruction  in  some  cases,  as 
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M  effect  of  certain  remedial  agents,  such  as  the  inhalation  of  cholorofono,  is 
proof  that  the  obstruction  proceeds  from  spasm.^ 

A  later  theory,  by  Weber  (1872),  attributes  the  obstruction  in  great  part  to 
a  spelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  smaller  bronchi  from  dilatation  of 
the  blood-Tessels  caused  by  a  vaso-motor  nervous  influence.  This  theory  was 
advanced  many  years  ago  by  Beau  in  France.  dues  not  do  away  with 
spasm,  bat  attributes  to  the  swollen  condition  of  the  membrane  a  certain 
measnre  of  obstruction.  This  theory  is  not  devoid  of  substantial  support 
from  i^sioal  facts.  It  is  consistent  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  more  or 
less  expectoration  coincidently  with  relief  of  the  asthmatic  condition,  and  it 
serves  to  explain  the  not  infrequent  existence  of  obgtiraction  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  treatment  for  the  relief  of  spasm.  That  it  is  a  patho- 
lo^cal  element  of  the  disease  is  highly  probable,  bnt  that  it  is  an  effect  of 
the  bronchial  spasm,  as  held  by  Biermer  and  Trousseau,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ndonal  explanation  of  its  occurrence. 

According  to  Curscbmann,  many  cases  of  asthma  are  due  to  a  peculiar 
chronic  affection  of  the  small  bronchi,  which  he  designates  as  bronchiolitis 
fxmlativa,  and  which  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  in  the  sputum  of  the 
spiral  structures  already  described.  This  affection  is  often  hereditary.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysm  Curscbmann  believes  to  be  bron- 
chial spasm  induced  by  the  broneluolitaB. 

Causation. — The  occurrence  of  asthma  involves  a  peculiar  susceptibility  in 
the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  to  take  on  spasmodic  action.  This  susceptibility 
does  not  exist  in  all  persone.  It  constitutes  a  predisposition  to  the  affection 
which  characterizes  certain  constitutions.  The  m^ority  of  mankind,  no  mat- 
ter to  what  influences  they  may  be  exposed,  never  have  this  affection.  The 
predisposition  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance.  Of  those  who  become 
asthmatics  so  large  a  proportion  have  had  parents  or  progenitore  who  mani- 
fested the  same  peculiarity  of  constitution  that  there  must  be  admitted  to  be, 
in  some  cases,  an  innate  and  inherited  predisposition.  The  fact  of  its  being 
conijenital  is  also  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  affection  not  infrequently 
in  early  childhood  and  infancy,  independent  of  any  appreciable  external  causes. 
Whether  the  peculiar  susceptibility  be  always  congenital,  or  whether  it  be 
uqoired  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  not 
}ffoof  against  an  innate  idiosyncrasy  that  the  affection  frequently  does  not 
occur  until  after  youth,  and  is  sometimes  deferred  until  old  age,  and  that  it 
follows  some  other  pulmonary  affection,  snoh  as  whooping  congh,  bronchitis, 
or  measles. 

The  etiological  connection  of  asthma  with  nasal  polypi  and  other  morbid 
eoflditions  seated  in  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  e^ecially  hyperplasia  of  the 
erectile  tissne  covering  the  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  also  with  affections  of 
the  throat,  has  recently  given  rise  to  discussion.  Making  allowance  for  the 
error  of  considering  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  obstruction  of  the 
nml  passages  as  constituting  asthmatic  dyspncea,  clinical  facts  have  been 
reported  which  show  that  in  some  cases  true  asthma  may  be  produced  by  a 
reflex  influence  originating  in  the  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat.  This  is 
tnie  of  local  affections  elsewhere,  always  assuming  the  existence  of  an  asth- 
matic predisposition  as  an  essential  element  in  the  etiology.  The  term  "  nasal 
asthma  '*  used  by  some  late  writers  denotes  only  that  in  a  person  whose  bron- 

'  For  a  foller  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Wintrich  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti- 
cle W  Rie^l  in  Ziemgaen'»  (hjdnprfdia.  Am.  ed.,  vol.  iv.  For  it'*  refutation  in  exienxo, 
vide  paper  by  Biermer,  "  Uelier  Bronchial-asthma."  in  V*^kmann'n  Sammhing  ldini»h«r 
ForiroQe,  IRTO;  see  also  the  claasical  work  by  Salter,  On  A^ma:  it»  Ptiihology  and 
TnalmiU,  Philadelphia,  1864. 
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chilli  muscular  fibres  are  liable  to  spasm,  as  an  individual  idiosyncrasy,  certain 
local  conditions  within  the  nostrils  may  excite  an  asthmatic  paroxysm.' 

For  the  development  of  the  affection,  certainly  in  most  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  predisposition,  exciting  causes  are  requisite.  The  exciting  causes  are 
various,  and  the  facts  with  regard  to  these  show  in  some  persons  a  remark- 
able susceptibility  to  particular  agencies  which  upon  most  persons  produce 
DO  morbid  effect.  A  striking  illustration  of  an  idiosyncrasy  in  this  regard 
is  the  variety  of  the  affection  commonly  called  hay  asi/tnia.  The  emanatiouB 
from  newly-mown  hay  produce  in  some  persons  coryza,  bronchitiB,  and  asthma^ 
and  the  latter  affection  may  never  occur  save  when  produced  by  this  partiea- 
lar  cause.  The  term  hay  asthma,  however,  is  applied  to  cases  oocarring 
exclusively  during  the  summer  season,  although  the  ezeiting  cause  may  not 
proceed  from  hay.  We  meet  with  persons  who  suffer  for  a  certain  period 
during  the  summer  months  with  asthma,  associated  with  coryza  and  hron- 
chitis,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  are  entirely  free  from  the 
affection.  Sometimes  the  annual  visitations  in  successive  years  occur  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  date,  and  the  duration  is  always  about  the  same.  For 
example,  a  medical  friend  of  the  author  is  attacked  early  in  September  of 
each  year  with  coryza  and  bronehititi,  and  subsequently  paroxysms  of  asthma 
occur  during  the  night.  He  continues  to  suffer  from  the  former  affections 
and  the  nightly  recurrence  of  the  asthma  for  six  weeks.  The  affections  then 
disappear,  and  except  during  the  period  just  stated  his  health  is  excellent. 
Relief  and  exemption  are  obtained  by  removing  at  the  period  when  the  affec- 
tions occnr  to  a  situation  devoid  of,  and  distant  from,  vegetation.  On  going 
to  sea  the  affections  are  sure  to  disappear  after  sailing  a  certain  distance 
from  land. 

The  affection  known  as  "  hay  asthma  "  or  "  hay  fever,"  first  described  by 
Dr.  John  Bostock  in  1819  under  the  name  eatarrhm  mUmt,  has  been  studied, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country,  by  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,'  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  George  M.  Beard.  The  latter  gives  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  200  cases.'  According  to  Dr.  Wyman,  there  are  two  forms  of 
annually-recurring  bronchial  inflammation  (catarrh)  in  persons  with  a  pecu- 
liar idiosyncrasy.  The  first  is  often  called  the ''rose  cold"  or  "June  cold," 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early  in  June  and  continuing  until 
early  in  July.  This  corresponds  with  the  affection  known  in  England  as 
"hay  asthma"  or  "hay  fever."  The  other  form  is  called  by  Dr.  Wyman 
caiarrhus  autumnaliit,  or  autumnal  catarrh.  In  this  form  the  affection  begins 
generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  August,  and  ends  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  in  October.  It  rarely  if  ever  continues  after  the  occurrence  of 
black  frost.  Asthma  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  only.  The  local 
symptoms  denote  irritation  and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  nasal  and  bron- 
chial mucous  membranes,  together  with  some  febrile  movement  and  more  or 
less  constitutional  disturbance.  The  affection  appears  not  to  exist  in  the 
Southern  States  or  in  the  colder  regions  of  Canada.  Dr.  Wyman  has  col- 
lected a  considerable  number  of  cases  showing  that  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  going  to  certain  parts  of  the  White  Mountain  region.  Mount  Mansfield 
in  Vermont  (one  of  the  Grreen  Mountains),  and  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  several  theories  of  the  cannation  of  asthma  hv  Cursch- 
mann,  Biegel,  Donders,  A.  Prilnkel,  B.  Frankel,  Hecker,  Sclimidt.  jMams,  LieMg,  and 
Ungar,  see  Verhandlnngen  dai  (hiufrfiaes  fiir  innere  Metlicin,  Vierter  Congress,  1885.  In 
this  ODiintrv  Dr.  John  N.  Mnckenzie.  Dr.  'William  H.  Daly,  Dr.  John  O.  Roe,  and 
others  have  contributed  papers  on  this  subject.  (Vide  ^ttem  v§  Jfedietae  Ay  .^flMrieoa 
Authors,  article  by  Dr.  \V.  H.Oeddings,  vol.  iii.  1885.) 

"  AvimnvA  OUarrA  {Has  Ferer),  New  York,  1872. 

"  Zfay  Finer,  or  Sanmer  Calarrh^  New  York,  1876. 
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Dr.  Beard's  cases  sbow  thai  the  affection  occurs  in  July  as  well  as  in  May, 
Jnne,  and  August,  but  less  often  than  in  the  latter  months  ;  also,  that  the 
Sootbem  States  and  Canada  are  not  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  that  its 
occurrence  is  rare.  It  is  a  rare  diseajie  west  of  the  Missi^ippi,  either  north 
or  south.  It  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  some  agent  connected 
with  vegetation,  and  probably  this  agent  is  the  pollen  from  grass,  flowers, 
lod  trees.  The  same  cause  evidently ^is  not  alike  involved  in  all  cases.  The 
idioBjacrasy  in  some  persons  relates  to  emanations' only  in  May  or  June,  and 
in  others  only  to  those  in  August ;  and  of  those  who  have  the  predisposition 
some  are  affected  at  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time,  and  others  at  the 
suae  place  and  time  are  not  affected.  The  vegetable  emanations,  therefore, 
must  be  derived  from  different  aourceB.  The  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the 
caaaation  in  a  certain  number  of  oases  will  not  apply  to  other  cases.  Assum- 
ing the  morbific  agent  to  be  the  pollen  from  plants,  the  idiosyncrasy  in  differ- 
ent persons  has  relation  to  different  plants.  The  fact  that  removal  during  the 
gammer  and  autumnal  months  to  certain  situations  secures  exemption  from 
the  disease  to  some  and  not  to  others  is  thus  intelligible.  Dr.  Beard's  obser- 
vations give  evidence  of  heredity  as  involved  in  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy. 

A  carious  idiosyncrasy  is  exemplified  in  the  author's  personal  experience. 
This  consists  in  the  production  of  coryza,  bronchitis,  and  asthma  by  an  emana- 
tion from  feather  beds  or  pillows.  Repeated  attacks  on  sleeping  away  from 
home,  espeotally  in  inns  and  steamboats,  bad  occurred  before  the  source  was 
discovered.  All  feather  pillows,  and  even  feather  beds,  do  not  furnish  the 
spedal  emanation,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  the  latter  depends  I  have 
not  ascertained.  The  poisonous  principle  is  not  connected  with  the  odor 
which  is  sometimes  perceived.  I  cannot  determine  beforehand  whether  a 
strange  bed  will  excite  an  attack  or  not.  If  the  feathers  be  of  tJbe  (to  me) 
poisonous  kind,  shortly  after  retiring  labored  respiration,  cough,  and  wheezing 
b^n,  jmd  progressively  increase  until  I  am  obliged  to  get  up,  when  the  diffi- 
cDlty  passes  off  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  a  little  bronchitis,  which  continues  for 
a  day  or  two.  I  have  never  experienced  the  least  degree  of  asthma  except 
as  a  result  of  an  emanation  from  feathers. 

Dr.  Richard  M.  Crane  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  communicated  to  me  a 
case  under  his  observation  in  which  attacks  of  asthma  were  dit>tinctty  traced 
to  sleeping  beneath  a  feather  bed  made  of  duck  feathers.  The  cause  was  not 
ascertained  until  after  four  years  of  suffering  from  the  affection.  It  had  not 
existed  previously,  the  patient  being  fifty  years  of  age,  and  there  was  no 
retom  of  the  affection  after  an  ordinary  feather  bed,  made  of  geese  feathers, 
was  substituted  for  the  bed  which  furnished  the  causatiTe  emanation. 

Inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  in  some  persons  produces  similar 
effects.  Several  examples  of  this  idiosyncrasy  have  been  reported.  On 
relating  my  own  experience  at  a  meeting  of  a  medical  society  on  one  occa- 
sion, a  member  of  the  society  gave  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  the  same 
effects  were  produced  by  an  emanation  from  the  body  of  the  horse,  so  that 
the  person  was  debarred  from  riding  or  driving  on  that  account.  I  have 
recently  heard  of  another  case  of  this  kind.  Beard  cites  other  instances. 
Salter  gives  several  examples  in  his  work  on  asthma.  Asthmatic  attacks  are 
Bometimes  brought  on  by  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  as  the 
eat,  rabbit,  etc. 

In  persons  subject  to  asthma  the  paroxysms  are  liable  to  be  induced  by  a 
variety  of  exciting  causes,  but  individual  eases  differ  as  regards  a  particular 
SQseeptibility  to  certain  of  these  canses.  In  some  cases  the  inhalation  of  dust 
is  particularly  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack.  I  have  known  a  patient  specially 
nsceptible  to  the  dust  of  grain  and  that  arising  when  carpeted  rooms  are 
swept   The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  produce  asthmatic  breathing  in  those 
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Bubject  to  the  affection.  Indigestion  in  some  cases  proTes  an  exciUag  cause 
oftener  than  an^rthing  else.  Some  can  refer  paroxysms  frequently  to  consd- 
pation.  Salter  relates  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  cold  to  the  instep 
was  sure  to  provoke  an  attack.  Mental  emotions  sometimes  act  as  an  ex- 
citing cause.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  are  habitually  connected  with  the 
menstrual  function. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of  asthma,  bronchitis  coexists.  In  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  the  bronchitis  is  constant  or  habitual,  and  the 
frequency  of  the  paroxysms  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  bronchitis;  for  if 
the  latter  affection  be  relieved  or  removed  the  asthmatic  attacks  become  less 
frequent.  The  susceptibility  to  the  exciting  canaes  of  spasm  is  increased  bj 
the  existence  of  bronchial  inflammation.  In  other  oases  the  attacks  of  asthma 
occur  whenever  bronchitis  or  a  common  cold  occurs.  Finally,  climatio  influ- 
ences are  inToWed  in  the  causation,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  obserTation 
that  the  same  persons  are  much  more  liable  to  recurrenoes  in  some  situations 
than  in  others.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  obserration  vith  some  asth- 
matics residing  in  a  locality  in  which  they  are  subject  to  frequent  recurrences 
that  atmodphericttl  changes  are  likely  to  induce  an  attack. 

Asthma  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  the  proportion 
being  as  two  to  one.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  developed  prior  to  twenty 
years  of  age.    It  occurs  not  very  infivquently  in  infancy. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  not  di£5cult.  The 
features  of  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  quite  distinctive.  First  paroxysms 
occurring  in  young  children  may  occasion  some  perplexity,  but  with  proper 
knowledge  and  care  the  disease  should  not  be  confounded  with  other  afiee* 
tions.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  the  respira- 
tions, the  acceleration  of  the  pulse  with  more  or  less  fever^  and  the  diffusion 
over  the  chest  of  the  suborepitant  rftle.  In  asthma  the  respirations  are  not 
accelerated,  but  labored,  the  pulse  is  not  notably  fVequent,  and  the  dry  bron- 
chial rfiJes  are  abundant.  The  dyspnoea  incident  to  diseases  of  the  heart  often 
goes  by  the  name  of  a.sthma,but  the  breathing  in  this  form  of  dyspnoea  is  not 
labored,  especially  the  expiratory  acts,  and  accompanied  by  wheezing,  as  it  is 
in  asthma,  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  more  or  less  habitual.  Moreover, 
heart  lesions  adequate  to  the  production  of  dyspnoea  are  determinable  by 
physical  signs.  Asthma  and  cardiac  lesions,  however,  may  be  associated. 
If  asthma  have  existed  for  some  time,  it  is  usually  associated  with  emphy- 
sema, and  this  association  is  diagnostic;  yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  emphysema  sufficient  to  occasion  dyspnoea,  which  may  become  greatly 
increased  with  a  fresh  occurrence  of  bronchitis,  may  exist  without  asthma ; 
in  other  words,  the  dyspnoea  due  to  emphysema  and  coexisting  hronehitas  is 
not  properly  called  asthma.  In  addition  to  the  abundance  and  diffunon  of 
the  dry  bronchial  rales,  the  physical  signs  during  a  paroxysm  are  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chest  in  its  upper  and  anterior  regions,  with  diminished  respi- 
ratory movements,  vesiculo-tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion,  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  respiratory  murmur.  I  have  met  with  instances  repeatedly  of 
laryngeal  spasm  that  have  been  considered  as  asthma.  The  differential  points 
are,  however,  distinctive.  In  laryngeal  spasm  the  inspiration  is  slow  and 
labored.  In  asthma  the  labor  and  slowness  are  in  the  expiration.  The 
former  has  been  well  termed  inspiratory,  and  the  latter  expiratory,  dyspncea. 
Laryngeal  spasm  is  accompanied  by  stridor  referable  to  the  larynx,  and  the 
latter  moves  up  and  down  with  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  dry  bron- 
chial r&les  and  the  other  physical  signa  referable  to  the  chest  are  wanting 
if  there  be  only  laryngeal  spasm. 
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pROONOSls. — A  paroxysm  of  asthma,  however  seTcre  or  protracted,  involves 
DO  immediate  danger  to  life.  Formidable  as  may  appear  an  attack  of  great 
sererity,  and  intense  as  is  the  suffering,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  fatal  termination 
ever  took  place.  In  view,  however,  of  the  suffering,  the  tendency  of  the 
difiease  to  become  confirmed,  with  an  increasing  liability  to  recurrences,  its 
eiistence  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  If  the  paroxysms  be  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  exciting  cause,  which,  being  known,  may  be  avoided, 
the  disease  imposes  simply  more  or  less  inconvenience ;  but  when  they  are 
liable  to  be  produced  by  various  caases  which  cannot  be  guarded  against,  it 
ia  truly  a  grievous  affliction  ;  and  it  is  oalamitous,  of  course,  in  proportion  to 

frequency  with  which  the  paroxysms  recur  and  their  severity. 

Asthmatics  are  not  infrequently  long-lived,  yet  that  it  may  shorten  the 
duration  of  life  cannot  be  doubted.  The  labored  efibrts  of  breathing  in  the 
paroiysms  contribute  to  the  development  and  increase  of  emphysema.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  also,  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  being  impeded,  the 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  unduly  distended  with  blood  returned  by  the 
systemic  veins,  and  hence  the  disease  occasions  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  The  chances  of  long  life  are  lessened  by  these  lesions.  More- 
OTer,  if  the  paroxysms  be  frequent  and  severe  they  can  hardly  fail  to  impair 
the  vital  powers  and  diminish  the  ability  to  resist  other  diseases.  If  asthma 
secure,  to  a  certain  extent,  exemption  from  pulmonary  phthisis  and  pneumo- 
nitis, this  advantage  is  perhaps  overbalanced  by  the  fact  that  pneumonitis, 
when  it  does  occur,  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  that  the  supervenlion  of 
I  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  may  destroy  life. 

TksATHCNT. — ^The  management  of  asthma  embmces— ^nf,  the  tmtment 
of  the  paroxysms ;  and  seconcf,  the  treatment  in  the  intervals. 

During  a  paroxysm  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  lessen  the  suffering  and 
biDg  the  paroxysm  to  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  measures  for  these 
objects  have  reference  to  spasm  as  the  essential  pathological  condition.  The 
measures  to  relieve  spasm  are  various,  each  of  which  proves  efficacious  in 
some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Frequently  the  past  experience  of  the  patient 
IB  the  best  guide  as  to  the  particular  measure  which  will  be  most  likely  to 
afford  relief.  In  cases  of  asthma  unaccompanied  by  bronchitis  a  full  opiate 
is  sometimes  quickly  and  completely  successful ;  but  in  the  larger  proportion 
of  cases  it  will  not  succeed  in  cutting  short  the  paroxysm  or  in  affording 
ttarked  relief.  Of  other  narcotics,  stramonium  is  one  which  should  be  tried. 
IHte  usual  mode  of  administration  is  to  smoke  the  dried  leaves  or  the  fibres  of 
the  root  either  in  a  pipe  or  prepared  as  a  cigarette.  This  measure  in  some 
persons  acts  like  a  charm,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  a  prompt 
and  effectoal  mode  of  obtaining  relief ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
ather  produces  no  effect  or  merely  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm. 
Asafcetida,  dracontium  or  skunk-cabbage,  and  the  Indian  hemp  are  sometimes 
efficacious.  The  ethers,  given  internally,  are  to  some  extent  useful  as  palli- 
atives, and  occasionally  they  produce  complete  relief.  Belladonna  is  some- 
times signally  efficacious,  given  as  recommended  by  Salter  and  Ringer — 
lamely,  10  minims  of  the  tincture  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  unless 
^Btorbance  of  vision  be  produced.  The  bromides  in  full  doses  sometimes 
afford  marked  relief.  A  paroxysm  is  sometimes  made  to  abort  by  a  full  dose 
of  quioia — from  20  to  30  grs.  to  an  adult. 

Marked  relief  is  frequently  obtained  and  the  paroxysm  is  sometimes  cut 
short  by  naaaeant  remedies — namely,  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  lobelia  infiata, 
tnd  common  tobacco.  The  two  remedies  last  named  are  especially  efficacious 
in  a  eertain  proportion  of  cases.  The  common  tobacco  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  suceeBsful  if  the  patient  be  not  accustomed  to  its  use.   With  a  view  to 
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the  relief  of  the  spasm  these  remedies  need  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
producing  vomiting;  if  not  effectual  when  nausea  is  induced,  it  will  be  ttae- 
lesB,  if  not  injurious,  to  push  them  farther.  I  have  known  a  paroxysm  to 
be  arrested  at  once  by  bloodletting,  but  this  is  a  measure  too  potent  tu  be 
employed,  except  occasionally  in  persons  who  are  robust  and  fuU-blooded. 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether  is  often  an  effective  measure  of  treat- 
ment. Not  infrequently  the  paroxysms  are  completely  controlled  by  it,  the 
patient  passing  in  a  few  moments  from  a  condition  of  great  sufffering  into 
one  of  ease  and  comfort.  These  cases  are  among  those  which  afford  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  resources  of  practical  medicine.  The  dry  bronchial 
rSles,  which  before  the  inhalation  were  loud  and  universally  diffused  over  the 
chest,  sometimes  disappear  as  soon  as  complete  relief  is  procured  by  the  ioha- 
lation — a  fact  proving  conclusively  the  existence  and  the  cessation  of  spasm. 
Unhappily,  this  measure,  like  the  others,  is  efficacious  only  in  a  oertain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  It  should  be  tried  always,  provided  there  be  no  circum- 
stances to  contraindicate  it.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  succeeds  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  but  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  alarming  effects  it  should 
rarely  be  resorted  to.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  often  snccessfnl,  but  in 
view  of  danger  ether  is  always  to  be  preferred.  The  inhalation  of  the  nitrite 
of  amyl  affords  temporary  relief,  and  in  some  instances  arrests  a  paroxysm. 
Four  or  five  drops  may  be  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief  Iodic  ether  or  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  recommended  by  Thorowgood  as  highly  useful  in  some  cases.  Ten 
drops  may  be  inhaled  three  or  four  times  daily.  This  remedy  may  be  conve- 
niently inhaled  by  dropping  it  on  a  piece  of  patent  lint  held  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.* 

The  vapor  of  arsenious  acid  is  to  be  included  among  the  remedies  which  are 
useful  administered  by  inhalation.  Arsenical  cigarettes  have  been  employed 
with  success,  each  d^rette  containing  from  a  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the 
acid.* 

The  inhalation  of  compressed  air  is  recommended  by  German  authors. 
Tronssean  found  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  useful  in  some 

cases.  Duclos  succeeded  in  sometimes  arresting  a  paroxysm  by  the  appli- 
cation of  aqua  ammoniae  to  the  fauces  by  means  of  a  probang.  Others  who 
have  made  trial  of  this  measure  have  found  it  in  some  cases  to  succeed,  but 
in  other  cases  to  increase  the  dyspnoea.'  Dr.  Monell  states  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  relief  in  an  attack  of  asthma  by  prolonging  as  far  as 
practicable  the  expiratory  act,  then  waiting  as  long  as  possible  before  inspir- 
ing, and  retaining  the  air  at  the  end  of  the  inspiration  as  long  as  possible, 
this  plan  being  continued  for  fifteen  minutes.  He  states  that  he  has  repeat- 
edly obtained  immediate  relief  in  this  way,  and  that  he  knows  of  several  cases 
in  which  the  plan  has  proved  successful.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  if  there  be  ground  to  suppose  the  attack 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  overloading  the  stomach  or  by  constipation,  an 
emetic  or  a  cathartic  is  indicated ;  and  of  course  the  patient  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  any  known  exciting  cause,  such  as  the  emanations  from 
bay,  feathers,  etc.  The  apartment  should  be  large,  high,  and  airy.  Warm 
and  stimulating  pcdiluvia  afford  some  relief.  Strong  coffee,  taken  hot,  is 
generally  useful  as  a  palliative.  It  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  adding 
two  or  three  grains  of  the  citrate  of  caffeine.  Another  palliative  measure 
which  sometimes  proves  to  be  curative  is  to  be  added.  This  consists  in  dif- 
fusing tbroughont  the  apartment  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre-paper — that  is, 

*  Vide  Lettntmi'an  Ledurtt  m  Bronchial  As&mn,  1885.  '  Ibid. 
'The  tincture  of  quebracho  is  recommended  by  Penioldt  and  others  in  asthma  and 

other  disesaet  attended  by  dyspncea. 

*  If.  Y.  Mtd.  Beeord,  Aug.  15,  1866. 
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UbDloDfl  paper  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and 
dried — or  bj  burning  pastilles  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Some  patients  find 
great  relief  from  this  measure,  and  occasionally  the  paroxysms  are  arrested 
by  it 

The  treatment  in  the  intervals  has  for  its  object  prevention  of  the  parox- 
ysms. The  removal  of  the  predisposition  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  object.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  expected;  and  the 
object  is  to  be  attained  by  measures  having  reference  to  circumstances  which 
increase  or  act  upon  that  susceptibility  of  the  bronchial  muscular  fibres  con- 
stituting the  predisposition  to  the  affection. 

When,  owing  to  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  paroxysms  are  excited  by  a  par- 
ticnlar  cause,  such  as  emanations  from  hay,  feathers,  etc.,  avoidance  of 
exposure  to  the  cause,  if  possible,  is  obviously  indicated.  It  is  doubtful  if 
aoy  remedy  will  produce  insusceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  particular  cause 
(HT  secure  exemption  so  long  as  the  exposure  to  the  cause  continues.  In  the 
eases  of  the  so^lled  hay  asthma  which  have  come  under  my  observation  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  alt  without  much  avail.  The 
patient  must  either  endure  the  continuance  of  the  affection  for  several  weeks, 
or  seek  a  situation  where  he  is  not  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause.  Inasmuch 
as  the  cause  of  this  variety  of  asthma  enters  the  air-passages  by  the  nostrils, 
and  occasions  coryza  before  it  reaches  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  neutralize  it  by  topical  applications  within  the  nostrils.  Liquid 
injections  or  atomized  fluids  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose.  Hetmboltz 
foand  in  his  own  person  that  a  solution  of  quinia  injected  into  the  nostrils 
was  preventive  of  effects  other  than  the  coryza ;  and  this  result  has  been 
obtained  in  some  other  cases.  This  treatment  has,  however,  much  oflener 
ftiled  than  succeeded.  Experiments  with  other  remedies  have  not  furnished 
■triking  results ;  but  ^is  plan  of  prophylactio  treatment  merits  more  attention 
thtn  it  appears  as  yet  to  have  received. 

Becent  observations  having  shown  that  paroxysms  may  be  excited  by 
polypi  and  other  affections  of  the  nose,  and  by  affections  of  the  pharynx, 
appropriate  local  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  directed  to  these  situations, 
and  in  general  terms  any  existing  local  affection  which  may  be  suspected  of 
haring  a  causative  relation  to  the  asthmatio  paroxysms  should,  if  practicable, 
be  removed. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  asthma  the  liability  to  paroxysms  is 
more  or  less  increased  by  the  existence  of  habitual  or  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  relief  or  cure  of  the  latter  affection  in  these  cases  is  the  immediate 
object  of  treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium  or  of  ammonium  should 
always  be  tried.  I  have  known  patients  who  were  rendered  comparatively 
comfortable  as  regards  the  recurrences  of  asthma  by  the  use  of  this  remedy. 
In  small  or  moderate  doses  it  may  be  continned  indefinitely  without  any 
apparent  iignry.  I  have  known  from  5  to  10  grs.  to  be  taken  most  of  the 
tune  dnring  four  or  five  years,  the  patient  finding  that  thereby  he  was  pro- 
tected against  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms.  The  remedy  will  be  useful  in 
proportion  to  its  curative  effect  on  the  bronchitis ;  it  is,  however,  useful  in 
aome  cases  in  which  the  coexisting  bronchitis  is  slight  and  when  no  apparent 
effect  upon  the  latter  is  produced.  The  hydriodic  acid  has  proved  in  some 
eases  as  effectual  as  the  iodides.  In  the  treatment  of  asthma,  as  of  chronic 
bronchitis  without  asthma,  the  doses  of  the  iodides  may  be  gradually  increased 
BO  as  to  amount  to  60  or  60  grains  per  diem.  The  bromides  are  serviceable 
in  certain  cases,  and  they  are  well  borne  by  some  who  cannot  take  the  iodide 
of  potassium  without  unpleasant  efilects.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  is  some- 
times useful,  and  the  other  measures  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis 
my  be  employed.   The  arsenical  medication — that  is,  arsenic  in  small  doses 
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coDtinaed  for  a  ooosiderable  period — ^has  been  found  in  some  oases  highly 
useful.   The  same  is  to  be  said  of  sulphur. 

If  measures  addressed  to  the  bronchitis  prove  ineffectual,  or  if  the  parox- 
ysms reeur  when  bronchitis  does  not  coexist,  and  they  be  not  referable  to 
particular  causes  which  may  be  avoided,  nothing  is  to  be  depended  on  hnt 
change  of  residence.  And  it  is  probable  that  most  aslhmatios  may  find 
some  place  in  which  they  will  be  oomparatiTely  if  not  entirely  free  from  the 
afiectioQ.  Facts  showing  the  immunity  obtained  by  change  of  residence  are 
remarkable  as  illustrative  of  an  apparent  capriciousness  of  this  affection. 
Persons  residing  in  the  country  often  find  relief  by  living  in  cities  or  large 
towns.  A  change  from  the  most  salubrions  part  of  a  city  to  a  part  where 
the  atmosphere  is  smoky  and  insalubrious  as  regards  the  general  health 
sometimes  secures  exemption  from  the  affection.  A  change  of  apartments 
from  one  story  to  another  or  to  a  different  exposure  has  been  known  to  prove 
effectual.  I  have  known  a  patient  to  suffer  nightly  from  a  severe  attack 
directly  on  the  seashore,  whereas  the  nights  were  passed  comfortably  a  mite 
inland.  There  are  no  fixed  laws  with  respect  to  the  best  climate  or  situation 
for  utbmatics ;  and  each  ease  has  its  own  law,  which  is  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  experience.  In  beginning  trials  of  change  of  residence,  a  place  should  be 
selected  in  which  the  climatic  influences  are  the  opposite  of  those  belonging 
to  that  in  which  the  patient  resides ;  that  is,  if  the  residence  be  in  the  coun- 
try, the  city  may  be  tried,  and  vice  vend ;  if  on  the  seashore,  an  inland  situ- 
ation, and  vice  ver$d ;  and  so  with  regard  to  temperature,  moisture,  elevatiou, 
etc.  The  principle  to  be  acted  on  is,  that  there  is  a  place  in  which  each 
martyr  to  this  complaint  will  suffer  less,  and  perhaps  be  entirely  free  from 
it,  and  the  plan  should  be  to  make  repeated  trials  until  the  desired  spot  is 
found.  I  could  cite  from  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
several  in  which  this  plan  has  proved  successful.  It  is  to  be  enjoined,  when- 
ever practicable,  as  soon  as  it  is  evident  that  other  measures  will  not  seenre 
the  patient  against  the  suffering  incident  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
affection. 

At  the  present  time,  in  this  country,  the  climate  of  Colorado  is  regarded 
as  the  most  favorable  for  asthmatics.  That  residents  in  that  climate  are 
rarely  affected  with  asthma,  and  that  persons  who  suffer  from  the  disease 
generally  find  relief  there,  cannot  he  doubted  in  view  of  ample  testimony ; 
yet  it  has  happened  to  me  to  be  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  boy  about  twelve 
years  of  age  who  had  suffered  from  the  disease  since  early  childhood,  and 
who  has  recently  come  from  Denver,  where  he  had  lived  from  birth.  A 
brief  stay,  however,  in  Colorado  or  elsewhere  secures  exemption  only  during 
the  time  of  sojourn  ;  persistent  relief  requires  a  permanent  change  of  resi- 
dence. Hence  it  is  generally  an  object  with  patients  to  find  some  place 
where,  aside  from  exemption  from  this  disease,  it  is  for  their  interest  and 
happiness  to  dwell. 

Pertussis,  or  Whooping  Oough. 

This  affection  belongs  among  the  diseases  of  children,  but  it  occanonnlly 
occurs  after  childhood  and  at  all  ages.  In  the  cases  occurring  after  adoles- 
cence it  is  important  that  the  physician  be  prepared  to  recognize  it.  The 
affection  has  no  anatomical  characters  except  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis. 
Other  morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  due  to  complications  which 
will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history. 

Clinical  Histort. — The  names  of  this  affection  derive  their  significance 
from  certain  characteriaUcs  pertaining  to  the  oough.   The  first  or  the  form- 
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ug  stage  embraces  a  period  prior  to  the  appearance  of  these  characteristics. 
The  primary  symptoms  are  those  of  simple  coryza  and  bronchitis.  Fre- 
qaenuy  dunng  this  period  there  is  nothing  which  denotes  the  affection  to  be 
other  than  a  common  cold.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cough  is  more 
rifdent,  the  acts  of  coughing  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  they  progressively 
inerease  in  duration  and  violence.  There  is  also  more  or  legs  febrile  move- 
ment, vhich  is  more  marked  and  continues  longer  than  in  ordinary  bronchitis. 
At  length  the  cough  becomes  distinctly  and  in  a  marked  degree  paroxysmal, 
and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  affection  relate  especially  to  the  paroxysms. 
The  duration  of  this  first  stage  varies  from  one  to  two  weeks.  After  the  affec- 
tion Las  advanced  to  the  second  stage,  the  patient  is  generally  aware  for  a  few 
moments  previous  to  a  paroxysm  that  it  is  impending.  A  child  engaged  in 
play  suddenly  is  quiet,  and  the  countenance  expre|Bes  apprehension  and  dis- 
tress. The  morbid  sensations  are  those  of  constnetion  and  an  irritation  in 
tbe  larynx  and  trachea.  These  premonitions  are  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
patient  when  asleep.  The  paroxysm  is  denoted  by  cough,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  a  series  of  violent  expiratory  acts  sncceeding  each  other  so  quickly 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  an  inspiration  between  them.  The  number 
of  these  acts  varies,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  from  six  to 
twenty.  A  long  and  labored  inspiration  then  takes  place,  giving  rise  to  a 
Growing  sound  evidently  due  to  spasms  of  the  glottis ;  this  is  the  whoop 
which  enters  into  the  name  of  tbe  affection.  Another  series  of  coughing 
expiratory  acts  succeeds,  followed  again  by  the  sonorous  inspiration  or 
whoop;  and  these  alternate  acts  of  coughing  and  whooping  are  repeated 
antU  the  paroxysm  ends.  The  contraction  of  the  lungs  by  the  spasmodic 
acts  of  coughing  interrupts  not  only  inspiration,  but  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, so  that  an  accumulation  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart.  These  effects  are  shown  by  notable  congestion  and  lividity  of  tbe 
face  and  turges^ence  of  the  cervical  veins.  Tears  flow  in  abundance.  The 
laffering  from  dyspnoea  is  in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  length  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  frequently  expelled,  and  at  the 
elose  of  the  paroxysm  more  or  less  mucous  secretion  is  expectorated.  In 
proportion  to  the  violence  and  length  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  fatigued 
or  exhausted.  However  severe  the  paroxysm,  there  is  scarcely  any  imme- 
^te  danger  either  from  apntea  or  syncope.  I  have  never  known  of  an 
instance  of  death  in  a  paroxysm.  A  medical  friend,  however,  has  related  lo 
me  a  case  in  which  the  breath  was  lost,  and  was  restored  by  resorting  to  the 
pTocedare  known  as  Marshall  Hall's  ready  method. 

The  paroxysms  in  different  cases  differ  widely  in  severity,  duration,  the 
degree  in  which  the  characteristics  are  marked,  and  in  frequency  of  recur- 
rence. When  extremely  severe  they  occasion  great  distress,  and  serious 
inridental  events  are  liable  to  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  when  quite  mild 
they  are  comparatively  trivial.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  spasmodic  expiratory 
sets  may  occur,  or  they  may  be  repeated  so  that  tbe  paroxysm  lasts  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  The  whoop  is  more  or  less  loud  and  long  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Although  generally  present  and  marked — 
being,  as  the  name  implies,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paroxysm 
—it  is  sometimea  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  In  the  latter  case  the  cha- 
nu;ter  of  the  disease  has  to  be  determined  by  other  diagnostic  features.  A 
few  paroxysms  only  may  occur  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  they  may  recur 
daring  night  and  day  at  short  intervals.  They  may  amount  to  even  a  hun- 
dred within  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  almost  all  cases  they  occur  in  greater 
nnmber  in  tbe  night  than  during  tbe  daytime,  and  in  some  cases  they  occur 
only  at  night.  Exceptionally  they  are  more  frequent  during  the  daytime. 
^  paroxysms  wbicn  occur  in  sleep  are,  of  coarse,  not  prodnced  by  any 
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obvious  exciting  cause.  This  may  be  true  of  paroxysms  occurring  in  the 
vaking  hours,  but  physical  exertion  and  mental  excitemeat,  especially  the 
latter,  appear  not  iufrequenllj  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm. 
Children  are  liable  to  experience  a  paroxysm  whenever  a  fit  of  crying  takes 
place.  A  patient  may  have  a  paroxysm  on  witaessing  a  paroxysm  in  another 
patient,  this  fact  illustrating  the  power  of  involuntary  imitation. 

Various  events  are  incidental  to  the  paroxysms,  especially  when  the  latter 
are  severe.  One  of  the  most  frequent  of  the  incidental  events  is  hemorrhage. 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  common  form  of  hemorrhage.  Not  infrequently  blood 
flows  from  the  nostrils  in  more  or  less  abundance  with  every  paroxysm,  and, 
the  loss  of  blood  inducing  notable  anaemia,  this  favors  the  persistence  of  the 
hemorrhage.  Hfemoptysis  is  an  occasional  form  of  hemorrhage.  Blood 
sometimes  escapes  from  tlfe  conjunctiva  or  accumulates  beneath  this  mem- 
brane. Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  a  nsevus  situated  on  the  face  was  the 
seat  of  hemorrhage  with  each  paroxysm.  Blood  has  been  known  to  be  forced 
fVom  the  ears.  The  primary  and  chief  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  the  venous 
congestion  arising  from  acoumulation  of  blood  within  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.  The  urine  and  feces,  or  both,  are  sometimes  expelled  involuntarily 
during  the  paroxysm.  Intestinal  hernia  ia  sometimes  produced.  Rupture  of 
air-vesicles  is  an  accident  which  sometimes  occurs,  giving  rise  to  interlobular 
emphysema ;  and  the  air,  finding  its  way  along  the  areolar  tissue  connected 
with  the  primary  bronchi  and  trachea,  may  produce  emphysema  of  the  neck, 
and  even  extend  over  the  entire  body.^ '  Dilatation  of  the  air-cells,  or  vesic- 
ular emphysema,  is  another  incidental  event.  It  is  questionable  whether  thia 
be  not  due  to  the  bronchitis  associated  with  whooping  cough  rather  than  to 
the  violent  action  of  coughing;  but  the  latter  doubtless  contributes  to  its 
production.  When  the  paroxysms  recur  frequently,  and  are  generally 
accompanied  by  vomiting,  the  system  suffers  from  innutrition.  Here  is  a 
source  of  anaemia  in  addition  to  the  hemorrhages.  Convulsions  occur  in 
some  cases,  especially  in  children,  being  attributable  to  the  cerebral  conge»- 
tion  occasioned  by  the  venous  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  aside  from  complications  or  inter- 
current affections,  the  ^neral  condition  will  depend  on  the  frequency  of  the 
aroxysms,  their  seventy,  and  the  incidental  events.    The  patient  is  enfee- 
led  in  proportion  as  the  paroxysms  are  long,  violent,  and'frequent,  also  in 
roportion  to  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  and  the  interference  with  nutrition 
y  vomiting.    The  face  is  pallid  in  proportion  to  the  aneemia.    The  veins  of 
the  neck  furnish  the  venous  hum,  and  the  arteries  a  bellows  murmur.  Cephal- 
algia is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases,  arising  from  cerebral  congestion. 
The  febrile  movement,  which  generally  exists,  in  a  greatei"  or  less  degree, 
during  the  first  or  forming  stage,  as  a  rule  disappears  when  the  characteristic 
paroxysms  are  established ;  that  is,  in  the  second  stage.    If  it  continue  into 
this  stage  or  if  it  be  reproduced,  it  is  due  to  an  unusual  intensity  of  the 
bronchitis  or  to  some  inflammatory  complication.    The  face  is  swollen  or 
puffed,  and  this,  with  the  pallor,  renders  the  appearance  quite  characteristic. 
Certain  complications  are  liable  to  occur  which  add  mucn  to  the  gravity  of 
the  affection.    Bronchitis  is  a  part  of  the  affection. 

If  the  afiection  be  uncomplicated,  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  elicita 
good  resonance  on  percussion,  with  perhaps  the  dry  or  moist  bronchial  rfiles. 
The  bronchitis  in  some  cases  is  unusually  acute,  giving  rise  to  fever  and 
abundant  mucous  secretions.  Collapse  of  pulmonary  lobules  and  broncho- 
pneumonia are  liable  to  occur  in  young  children.  The  occurrence  of  vesicu- 
lar emphysema  has  been  already  mentioned.    The  inflammation  may  extend 

^  Vide  case  reported  by  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Northnip  in  Avi.  JWn.  Med,  Sdmon,  July, 
1883. 
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into  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  givinp;  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis.  This  is 
denoted  by  fine  bubbling  rfiles  diffused  over  the  chest,  in  conjunction  with 
great  frequency  of  the  respirations,  notable  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
lividitj,  the  resonance  of  the  chest  on  percussion  not  being  diminiehed. 
Pleuritis  with  effusion  is  another  complication  more  likely  to  occur  in  adults 
than  in  children.  These  several  pulmonary  complications  are  rendered  severe 
and  dangen)U8  by  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough.  Fre- 
qaently  the  latter  become  less  violent  and  frequent  when  any  of  the  compli- 
cations  just  named  are  developed,  so  that  a  premature  improvement  as  regards 
the  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough  may  be  an  unfavorable  omen.  When 
whooping  cough  is  accidentally  associated  with  some  acute  disease,  such  as 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  the  paroxysms  of  cough,  as  a  rale,  become  less  fr«- 
qaent  and  violent;  these  intercurrent  diseases  interfering  widi  the  natural 
worse  of  the  affection.  Finally,  whooping  cough  appears  to  favor  the  devel- 
0[nnent  of  phthisis  in  some  cases  in  which  the  tuberculous  diathesis  exists. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Excep- 
tionally the  affection  ends  spontaneously  in  a  few  days.  These  cases  are 
inlrequent,  but  the  fact  that  the  affection  is  occasionally  of  short  duration 
when  let  alone  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  with  reference  to  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  remedies  in  abridging  or  arresting  it.  It  is  rare  for  the  affection  to  end 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  continues  for  a 
longer  period  than  this,  and  it  sometimes  persists  for  many  months.  As  a  rule, 
it  gradaally  declines  before  it  disappears,  the  paroxysms  by  degrees  becoming 
less  fluent  and  severe.  Frequently,  for  a  considerable  period  afler  the 
auction  has  ended,  the  characteristics  are  manifested,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  whenever  a  bronchitis  or  common  cold  is  contracted  or  cough  is  excited 
hy  any  cause.  Trousseau  states  that  the  affection  continues  for  a  long  or  short 
period  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  symptoms  prior  to  the  character- 
istic paroxysms ;  that  is,  if  the  latter  are  delayed  the  affection  will  be  pro- 
traeted,  bnt  if  they  aro  quickly  developed  the  affection  is  not  likely  to  last  long. 

Pathological  Character. — This  remarkable  affection  consists  of  three 
pathological  elements.  Bronchitis  is  one  of  these.  This  is  the  initial  element. 
It  is  stated  that  this  element  is  sometimes  wanting,  but  examples  must  be 
exceedingly  rare.  Another  element  is  fever.  This  is  more  or  less  marked 
in  different  cases,  but  is  seldom  wanting  during  the  first  or  forming  stage. 
The  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  bronchitis,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  not  symptomatic,  but  idiopathic  or  essential.  The  moat 
prominent  of  the  three  elements  relates  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  mani- 
fested by  the  spasmodic  expiratory  movements  in  the  paroxysms  of  cough, 
uid  bv  spasm  of  the  glottis  giving  rise  to  the  whoop.  Some  have  considered 
the  atieciion  as  belonging  among  the  neuroses,  others  have  considered  it  to  be 
IB  asential  fever,  and  by  others  it  has  been  considered  as  a  peculiar  variety 
of  bn>nchitis.  It  is  neither  of  these  separately,  bnt  collectively  they  consti- 
tute the  affection.  Dependent,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  on  a  special  cause, 
tiie  primary,  essential  pathological  condition  is  general  or  constitutional,  of 
Thidi  tlie  bronchitis  and  cough  are  the  local  expressions. 

Cattsation. — Whooping  cough  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  it  is  communi- 
cated by  a  contagium  present  in  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  it.  It 
probably  originates  in  no  other  Way.  It  is  highly  contagious,  and  few  persons 
pM8  through  childhood  without  contracting  it.  Young  infants  are  liable  to 
contract  it.  No  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  susceptibility  to  the  contagium. 
The  inf^uency  of  the  affection  after  childhood  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  {^eat  majority  of  persons  experience  it  before  adolescence.  Having 
IT 
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been  once  experienced,  the  susceptibility  thereafter  ceases.  This  is  the  rale, 
bnt  exceptionally  the  affection  ocours  more  than  once.  The  exceptions  to  the 
mle  as  applied  to  this  affection  are  not  more  frequent  than  to  the  rale  as 
applied  to  other  affections  in  the  same  category ;  for  example,  the  eruptive 
fevers.  The  average  period  of  incubation  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  is  vari- 
able, the  limits  being  one  and  two  weeks. 

Diagnosis. — When  whooping  cough  has  advanced  beyond  the  first  or 
forming  stage  and  the  characteristics  pertaining  to  the  paroxysms  are  well 
marked,  it  is  recognized  without  difficulty.  The  whoop  is  a  diagnostic  cri- 
terion, but  this  is  sometimes  imperfect  and  even  wanting.  In  these  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  occurrence  of  paroxysms  presenting  the  cha- 
racters of  well-marked  whooping  cough  minus  the  whoop,  on  the  duration  of 
the  affecUon,  and  on  the  fact  of  known  exposure  to  the  infection,  together  with 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  not  already  experienced  the  affec- 
tion. The  affection  may  be  so  mild  and  short  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  it  have  really  occurred,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  It  is  desirable  to 
make  a  probable  diagnosis  during  the  first  or  forming  stage ;  that  is,  before 
the  disease  is  fully  declared  by  the  characteristic  paroxysms.  It  should  be 
strongly  suspected  when  cough  and  febrile  movement  are  out  of  proportion  to 
the  bronchitis  and  unduly  persistent.  Of  course  the  prevalence  of  the  affec- 
tion and  known  exposure  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Attention  has  been 
recently  directed  to  the  occurrence  of  ulcerations  on  either  side  of  the  frae- 
num  linguas  as  a  diagnostic  circumstance.  These  are  produced  traumatically 
by  the  lower  teeth,  the  tongue  being  partly  protruded  during  paroxysms  of 
cough.  They  occur  only  when,  from  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms,  the  diag- 
nosis involves  no  difficulty.  They  are  wanting,  of  course,  in  children  before 
the  period  of  dentition. 

Fboonosis. — Whooping  congh  is  rarely  fatal  per  m,  yet  indirectlT  it  leads 
to  a  considerable  loss  of  life.    Occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseases — 

for  example,  measles  or  during  the  ailments  incident  to  dentition — it  may 
prove  a  serious  affection.  A  fatal  result  is  generally  due  to  complications, 
the  more  frequent  and  important  of  which  have  been  stated — namely,  capil- 
lary bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  vesicular  and  interlobular 
emphysema,  and  phthisis.  Young  children,  especially  during  dentition,  are 
sometimes,  carried  off  by  convulsions.  As  regards  tJie  affection  itself,  the 
gravity  and  danger  are  proportionate  to  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
paroxysms,  the  duration  of  the  affection,  and  the  degree  of  aniemia  and  innn- 
trition  induced  by  hemorrhage  and  vomiting. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  whooping  cough  embraces  curative  and 
palliative  measures.  It  must  he  admitted  that  there  are  no  known  means  by 
which  the  affection  may  be  arrested.  Measures  are  curative  if  they  abridge 
the  duration  of  the  afibction  or  diminish  notably  its  severity,  and  there  are 
various  remedies  which  possess  more  or  less  curative  power. 

Emetics  were  formerly  considered  as  curative,  given  every  other  day  for 
the  space  of  a  week  or  longer  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  They  were 
much  extolled  by  Laennec,  who  preferred  ipecacuanha  as  the  emetic  drug. 
Others  have  preferred  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  Trousseau  advocates,  instead 
of  the  zinc  or  ipecacuanha,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  given  in  solution  in  small 
doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  doses  being  repeated  at  short 
intervals  until  vomiting  is  produced.  In  view  of  the  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  treatment  with  emetics,  its  efficacy  in  some  oases  cannot  be  doubted,  bat 
owing  to  its  severity  it  is  nearly  or  qnite  obsolete  in  this  country.  This 
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meUiod  of  treatment,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  admissible  except 
earl;  in  tbe  career  of  the  affection. 

CHT  other  curative  remedies,  some  are  addressed  to  the  bronchitis  and  others 
to  the  neuropathic  element.  A  combination  of  cochineal  and  the  carbonate 
of  potassa,  commonlj  known  as  tbe  cochineal  mixture,  has  been  much 
employed  in  this  country.  This  mixture  consists  of  cochineal,  half  a  scruple ; 
t^canwoate  of  potassa,  a  scruple;  and  of  white  sugar,  a  drachm,  in  four 
oonees  of  water.  A  dessert-spoonful  is  to  be  ^ven  three  times  daily  to  a 
cbild  a  year  old,  and  the  dose  increased  in  proportion  as  the  age  is  greater. 
The  disease  is  undoubtedly  iu  some  eases  favorably  modified  by  this  prepara- 
tion, ss  shown  by  diminution  of  the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  and  of  the 
freqnency  of  their  recurrence :  these  effects  of  remedies  can  generally  be 
appreciated  when  the  affection  has  not  already  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
attiibnte  the  improvement  to  a  spontaneous  decline.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  of  the  duration  being  abridged,  as  the  natural  duration  varies 
within  wide  limits.  This  remedy  probably  acts  upon  the  bronchitis.  Meigs 
ooDsiders  the  cochineal  as  inert,  and  states  that  he  has  found  the  same  benefit 
fnm  the  carbonate  of  potassa  alone,  dissolved  in  syrup  of  gum  and  water.' 

Alum,  which  was  recommended  highly  by  Golding  Bird,  is  considered  by 
MeigB  as  giving  more  decided  and  satisfactory  results  than  any  other  remedy 
whioihelMa  employed.  From  one  to  six  grains  may  be  given  every  four 
hoors,  the  dose  being  graduated  to  the  age.  ])iB8olved  in  some  form  of  symp 
and  water,  it  is  not  an  unpleasant  remedy.  This  remedy  probably  exerts  its 
cnratire  effect  by  acting  upon  the  bronchitis. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  valuable  curative  remedy  by  many 
physicians  in  different  countries.  Trousseau  lays  down  certain  rules  with 
regard  to  its  administration  which  he  deems  essential  in  order  to  secure  its 
curative  efficacy.  The  dose  at  first  should  be  quite  small — one-tenth  of  a 
fijtiu  of  tbe  extract  for  a  child  a  year  old,  and  one-fifth  of  a  grain  for  a 
patient  four  or  more  years  of  age.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  in  the  twenty- 
foar  hours  is  to  be  given  in  a  single  dose.  The  dose  is  to  be  gradually 
moreased  until  its  effect  npon  the  severity  or  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  is 
tpparent.  It  should  then  be  continued  steadily  without  further  increase, 
^nie  action  of  this  remedy  is  doubtless  npon  the  neuropathic  element  of  the 
afiieetion.  Some  have  regarded  coninm,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus  as  not 
inferior  to  belladonna  in  this  affection.  The  leaves  of  the  chestnut  tree 
(Cattanea  vesca)  have  long  had  a  popular  reputation,  and  many  physicians 
have  confidence  in  their  curative  effect.  Tbe  infusion  is  the  form  generally 
tued,  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  given  freely. 

Strong  testimony  has  been  borne  by  not  a  few  physicians  to  the  curative 
efficacy  of  nitric  acid.  To  a  tumblerful  of  well-sweetened  water  the  acid  is 
to  be  added  nntil  the  acidity  is  of  t^e  strength  of  pure  lemon-jnice ;  of  this  a 
dessert-spoonful  is  to  be  given  to  a  child  a  year  old  every  hour,  and  a  larger 
quandty  over  that  age. 

Since  the  bromides  were  introduced  into  medical  practice  they  have  been 
enplo^ed  considerably  in  this  affection,  and  with  apparent  benefit.  These 
naedies  are  probably  useful  as  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  aniesthetics  ;  hence 
ther  are  addressed  to  the  neuropathic  element  of  the  affection. 

Other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended,  and  which  I  shall  simply 
name,  are  tannic  acid,  asafeetida,  arsenic,  qninia,  chloroform,  the  oxide  of 
rittc,  and  ergot.  A  method  of  treatment  woich  it  was  claimed  had  proved 
ftmarkably  successful  was  some  years,  since  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine — namely,  inhalation  of  the  fumes  diiwngaged  in  the 
purification  of  coal-gas.    It  having  been  observed  that  children  living  in  the 

*  A  Ftadiecd  Treoftas  on  Diteata  <^  Children,  by  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.  D. 
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vicinity  of  gas-works  suffered  but  little  from  whooping  cough  and  recovered 
after  a  short  career  of  the  affection,  the  effect  was  tried  upon  a  large  scale, 
and,  fts  stated  by  Commerege  and  Bertholles  in  their  reports  to  the  French 
Academy,  with  signal  benefit  to  a  large  proportion.  To  secure  the  advantage 
of  this  measure  patients  should  inhale  the  fumes  at  the  place  where  the  gas 
is  purified,  for  two  hours  at  a  time,  for  twelve  consecutive  days.'  It  would 
appear  from  the  statements  by  Blache,  Barthez,  and  Roger  that  this  meaaure 
is  often  inefficacious.    It  is,  however,  sometimes  promptly  curative. 

Of  the  different  remedies  which  have  been  noticed,  all  are  doubtless  more 
or  less  curative  in  a  certain  proportion  of  oases.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any 
of  them  ever  have  a  specific  effect  They  are,  severally,  useful  in  some  and 
not  in  other  cases ;  the  degree  of  the  usefulness  of  each  varies  in  diflTerent 
cases,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  the  physician  cannot  judge  before- 
hand what  particular  remedy  in  any  individual  case  will  be  most  useful. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  those  first  selected  prove  inefficacious,  others 
are  to  be  successively  tried. 

Palliative  treatment  is  important.  Relief  may  be  afforded  by  opiates  in 
small  doses  if  they  be  well  borne,  by  ethers,  and  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
latter  remedy  is,  of  course,  to  be  given  with  great  caution.  Strong  coffee  baa 
been  found  to  be  sometimes  useful  as  a  palliative.  The  hydrate  of  chloral 
has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  palliative  remedy,  but  the  physician  is  not 
justified  in  incurring  risk  of  the  occasional  danger  attending  its  use,  even  in 
small  doses,  espeoia%  when  the  patient  is  a  child  and  the  object  is  Mmply 
palliation.  Many  of  the  antispasmodio  remedies  are  useful  as  palliatives; 
of  these,  the  value  of  musk  in  this  as  in  other  diseases  is  perhaps  not  suffi- 
ciently recognized  in  this  country. 

Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  has  found  the  inhalation  of  carbolic-acid  spray 
decidedly  useful  in  diminishing  the  frequency  and  the  severity  of  the  parox- 
ysms of  cough.  Spray  from  the  following  mixture  was  inhaled  from  the 
steam  atomizer  three  times  daily,  from  two  to  five  minutes :  Acid,  carbolic 
38S,  potass,  chlorat.  ^ij,  glycerins  ^ij,  aqute  ^vj.'  Prof  Smith  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  apparent  effect  of  the  treatment,  vhteb  of  late  years  has  con* 
sisted  chiefly  of  palliative  and  sustaining  measures,  upon  the  mortality  from 
this  disease.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  proportion  of 
deaths  attributed  to  whooping  cough  to  the  deaths  from  all  diseases  was  1 
in  76,  whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  less  fatal  than  any  other  severe  eon- 
tagious  malady.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  infectious  disease,  and  is  therefore 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  specific  micro-organism,  a  curative  disinfectant 
remedy  administered  internally  or  by  inhalation  may  hereafter  be  discovered. 
Carbolic-acid  spray  and  the  fumes  of  coal-gas  probably  act  as  disinfectants. 

Hygienic  measures  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  If  there  be 
no  complications  which  interfere  with  exposure  to  the  open  air,  this  should 
by  all  means  be  advised  and  enforced.  Under  proper  prudential  restrictions 
the  more  out-of-door  life  the  better.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious.  If  from 
the  frequency  of  vomiting  the  system  suffer  from  innutrition,  alimentation 
becomes  an  important  object  of  treatment.  The  patient  should  take  food 
often,  and  as  soon  after  a  paroxysm  as  possible.  The  times  chosen  for  giving 
food  should  be  as  remote  from  an  expected  paroxysm  as  practicable,  and  eat- 
ing at  the  most  favorable  times  should  be  insisted  upon  despite  the  absence 
of  appetite.  Solid  is  to  be  preferred  to  liquid  food,  as  less  likely  to  be  r^ectod 
by  vomiting.  Trousseau  states  that  in  some  oases  patients  vomit  with  the 
paroxysms  which  occur  in  the  daytime,  and  not  with  those  occurring  during 
the  night ;  and  in  such  cases  food  should  be  taken  ft«ely  during  the  night. 

'  Vide  American  Journal  nf  the  Mtdieal  Srieneeit,  April,  1866. 

'  Vide  article  in  the  Amerkm  Journal  <^  the  Medical  Scieneea,  OcL,  1870. 
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The  stomach  is  sometimes  made  to  tolerate  food  by  minnte  doses  of  opium. 
Change  of  air  is  sometimes  of  signal  efficacy  in  modifying  the  severity  of  the 
affection  and  bringing  it  to  a  close. 

Hemorrhages,  if  profuse  or  recurring  frequently,  claim  bsnnostatic  meas- 
ures of  treatment. 

Complications  call  for  the  therapeutical  measures  appropriate  under  other 
dnramstances,  making  due  allowance  for  the  effects  of  this  affection  on  the 
diealation,  the  blood,  nutrition,  and  the  general  strength  of  the  system. 

Iliere  is  no  known  method  of  preventing  the  disease  ouer  than  by  isolation 
u  T^aida  ezpoBore  to  the  contaginm. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

•PULMONARY  HEMORRHAGE.— PULMONARY  GANGRENE.— 
PULMONARY  (EDEMA— CARCINOMA— HYDATIDS. 

PoIiDonuy  Hemorrhage. — Broiichoirhagia. — Pneamorrfaagia. — Hemorthagic  Infarction. 
— PDhnonarr  Oangrene.— Pulmonary  (Edema.— Carcinoma  within  the  Cheat— Hyda- 
tidt.— SyphiUtic  Disease  of  the  Lungs. 

Pulmonary  Hemorrhage. 

PULMONARY  hemorrhage  may  have  as  its  souroe — _fir8t,  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane ;  and  second,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs.  When 
from  the  former  source,  it  is  called  bronchorrhaffia,  and  from  the  second,  pn«ii- 
mrrhoffia.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  also  may  be  exterior  to  the  lungs. 
The  most  frequent  example  of  this  is  the  rupture  of  an  aneurismal  tumor  into 
I  bronchus.  Hemorrhage  having  its  source  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
■ay  attend  diseases  in  which  the  air-cells  remain  intact  and  diseases  causing 
detraction  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  especially  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
tnd  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Bronchorrhagrla  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  oases  in  which  hsemoptysis 
occurs.  The  latter  term  should  be  limited  to  the  spitting  of  blood,  and  should 
Ik  applied  only  to  the  cases  in  which  pure  or  unmixed  blood  is  expectorated. 
It  is  not  properly  applicable  to  sputa  streaked  with  blood  in  cases  of  bron- 
thitis,  or  to  blood  intimately  mixed  with  mucus  and  inflammatory  products 
in  the  msty  expectoration  of  pneumonitis.-  A  true  haemoptysis  is  the  raising 
of  blood,  and  blood  only.  In  broncborrhagia  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
moitt  frequently  in  the  small  and  terminal  bronchi.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
larynx,  trachea,  or  large  bronchi  is  infrequent.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  loss  of  blood  has  occasioned  death  it  nas  not  been  found  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  blood  probably  comes  Arom  mp- 
tue  of  capilluies  and  other  minute  Tessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
■nail  bronchi. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  when  blood  is  ejected  from  the  mouth,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  air-passages.  It  may  come  from  the  stomach,  from  the 
posterior  nares,  and  from  the  mouth  or  fauces.  If  it  come  from  the  stomach, 
^  is  ejected  by  acts  of  vomiting ;  it  is  likely  to  be  commingled  with  other  con- 
t«nta  of  the  stomach ;  it  has  the  characteristic  acid  odor  of  the  latter ;  and  it 
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gives  an  acid  reaction,  whereas  pure  blood  is  alkaline.  Coming  from  the 
stomach,  it  usually  ha:;  a  black  grumous  appearance,  due  to  the  action  of  the 
gastric  acids.  In  some  cases  of  profuse  bronchorrhagia  considerable  blood 
may  be  swallowed  and  afterward  vomited.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  in  an 
emergency,  the  blood  coming  most  profusely  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage  was  evidently  within  the  air-passages.  Some  hours 
afterward,  when  the  patient  was  seen  by  the  attending  physician,  the  haemop- 
tysis bad  ceased,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  exhibited  which 
had  evidently  been  vomited.  In  this  case  there  were  both  haemoptysis  and 
hiematemesis,  the  latter  following  the  ingestion  of  blood  derived  from  the  air- 
passages.  On  the  other  hand,  blood  which  has  flowed  into  the  stomach  from 
the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel,  and  is  vomited  before  it  becomes  mingled  with 
the  gastrie  juice,  may  retain  its  bright-red  color  and  its  alkalinity.  If  it  come 
irom  the  posterior  nares,  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark,  solid  sputa  which  are 
removed  by  acts  of  hawking.  If  it  come  from  the  mouth  or  fauces,  the  fact 
may  generally  be  ascertained  by  a  close  inspection  of  these  parts.  When  it 
comes  from  the  air-passages,  it  is  raised  by  acta  of  coughing,  which  are  gen- 
erally not  violent ;  the  blood  rises  into  the  trachea  and  larynx  and  is  expelled 
with  slight  efforts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  blood  is  liquid,  of  a  bright 
arterial  hue,  and  contains  air-bubbles  in  more  or  less  abundance.  If,  howevet", 
the  hemorrhage  have  taken  place  slowly  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the 
blood  have  remained  there  for  some  time  before  being  expectorated,  it  under- 
goes coagulation  and  acquires  a  dark  or  almost  black  appearance. 

The  amount  of  hsemoptysis  varies  much  in  different  cases.  It  is  sometimes 
quite  small,  only  a  drachm  or  so  of  blood  being  raised ;  usually,  however, 
when  the  amount  is  relatively  small  or  moderate,  several  drachms  or  a  few 
ounces  are  expectorated.  Not  infrequently  the  amount  is  considerable.  It 
is  not  rare  for  patients  to  lose  daring  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  from  half  a 
pint  to  a  pint  of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  quantity.  The  blood  is 
expectorated  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  continuous  duration  of  an  attack 
of  hsemoptyais  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours,  and  even  many 
days ;  in  the  latter  case,  of  course,  the  blood  escaping  slowly.  Occasionally 
the  flow  of  blood  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes  simultaneously  from  the  nose  and 
mouth,  and  death  by  suffocation  may  result  from  its  accumulation  in  the  air- 
passages.  A  single  attack  only  may  occur,  or  attacks  may  bo  repeated  at 
intervals  varying  greatly  in  duration  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  attacks 
recur  daily  or  repeatedly  during  the  day  for  a  variable  period.  In  other  cases 
the  attacks  recur  after  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  After  an  attack  it  is 
common  for  the  expectoration  to  be  more  or  less  colored  with  hsematin  for 
several  days.  In  proportion  as  it  is  rapidly  discharged  it  is  less  frothy  than 
when  the  quantity  expectorated  with  each  act  of  coughing  is  small.  When 
thd  hsBmoptysis  la  rapid  and  abundant,  if  the  patient  be  not  in  advanced 
phthisis,  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  should  be  suspected.  Tlie  hemorrhage 
from  this  source,  however,  is  not  always  at  first  abundant  and  rapid,  the  open- 
ing being  for  a  time  too  small  for  the  free  escape  of  blood.  In  cases  of 
phthisis  advanced  to  the  cavernous  stage  the  haemoptysis  may  be  rapid  and 
abundant,  leading  sometimes  to  fatal  syncope,  the  hemorrhage  being  due  to 
the  opening  of  a  vessel  contained  in  one  of  the  bands  of  pulmonary  tissue 
which  frequently  traverse  tuberculous  cavities,  or  to  the  rupture  of  the  minute 
aneurismal  dilatations  which  late  observations  have  disclosed  in  the  walls  of 
these  cavities. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  bronchial  hemorrhage  is  in  some  way  pathologically 
connected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  from  the  frequency  of  this  connection 
it  ia  important  as  a  diagnostic  symptom  of  that  disease.  Not  infrequently  it 
is  the  first  event  which  awakena  the  attention  of  patienta  to  the  exiatence  of 
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pnlmoaarj  disease.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  occurs  more  or  less  fre- 
quently during  the  progress  of  phthisis.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it 
oecurswhen  physical  signs  do  not  afford  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phthisis, 
these  signs  becoming  developed  sooner  or  later  afler  its  occurrence.  In  these 
eases  it  is  probable  that  tnbercles  already  exist  in  the  terminal  bronchi,  and  that 
the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  a  tuberculous  ulceration  into  the  blood-Tessels  in  the 
coats  of  the  bronchi.  Id  many  cases  of  initial  htemoptysis  of  phthisis  tubercle 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  blood  or  sputum,  and  in  this  way  valuable  aid 
in  diagnons  may  be  afforded  by  the  examination  of  the  sputum.  Hsemoptysts 
should  always  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  tuberculous  disease,  yet  its  signifi- 
ctBce  in  this  respeet  was  undoubtedly  overestimated  by  Louis  in  bis  treatise 
<n  phthisis.  Louis,  having  questioned  a  large  number  of  patients  affected 
with  various  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis,  and  finding  that  spitting  of  blood 
bad  taken  place  in  no  instanoe  save  after  injury  of  the  chest  or  when  the  cata- 
menia  were  suppressed,  concluded  that  this  symptom  is  almost  pathognomonic 
of  phthisis.  Since  the  publication  of  that  worlE,  however,  it  has  been  found 
that  cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  which  haemoptysis  is  not  accompanied 
or  followed  by  either  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  tuberculous  disease,  A  paper 
coDimunicatea  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Ware  contains  statistical  information  of 
Special  value  with  reference  to  this  point.'  Ware  in  this  paper  gave  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  386  cases  of  haemoptysis  noted  in  private  practice  during  a 
period  of  about  forty  years.  Of  these  cases,  in  62  recovery  from  the  bron- 
chial hemorrhage  took  place,  and  the  patients  afterward  were  either  known  to 
be  living  in  ordinary  health  or  to  have  died  of  other  diseases  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  existence  of  tubercles.  The  length  of  time  during  which  this 
immunity  continued  varied  from  two  to  thirty-seven  years.  In  addition  to 
these  cases,  in  52  a  similar  complete  recovery  took  place,  and,  so  far  as  known, 
Uiere  was  no  development  of  tuberculous  disease ;  but  the  entire  subsequent 
faistoiy  of  these  cases  had  not  been  obtained.  Making  allowance,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  small  phthisical  affec- 
tions which  were  arrested  and  did  not  return,  these  facta  show  that  neither 
the  existence  of  phthisis  nor  a  strong  proclivity  thereto  is  to  be  positively 
predicated  on  the  occurrence  of  bronchorrhagia.  They  show,  moreover,  that 
as  regards  any  immediate  or  remote  evils  bronchial  hemorrhage  may  be  innocu. 
OSS.  These  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  the  facts  developed  by  my  own 
dinical  studies  relating  to  phthisis.' 

BroDchorrhagia  is  incidental  to  certain  cardiac  lesions,  especially  those 
involving  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice.  These  lesions  lead  to  bronchial 
hemorrhage  by  indncing  pulmonary  congestion.  It  may  occur  in  connection 
with  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  which  lead  to  hemorrhages 
from  mucous  membranes  in  different  situations,  as  in  purpura  hfemorrha- 
nea  and  scorbutus.  It  oecurs  occasionally  in  asthma.  It  may  be  produced 
by  violent  and  prolonged  muscular  exertions,  without  the  coexistence  of  any 
pvlmooary  or  cardiac  affection,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  occur  from  mus- 
cular exertions,  not  eicesBive,  if  conjoined  with  diminished  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  in  elevated  situations,  as  in  ascending  high  mountains.  It  may 
he  produced  traumatically  by  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  chest.  It  may 
occur  as  a  secondary  hemorrhage  when  the  menses  are  suppressed.  Well- 
aathenticated  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  exceedingly 
nre.  I  have  met  with  a  striking  example,  the  haemoptysis  occurring  regu- 
larly for  the  four  years  following  the  suspension  of  the  menses,  and  no  other 
pnlmonary  affection  either  accompanying  or  following  the  hemorrhage.  The 

'"On  Hemoptysta  as  a  Svmptom,"  by  John  Ware,  M.D^  etc.,  PtiHicaiicm  of  the 
*  Vide  woi^  on  PhUdtOf  1876. 
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386  cases  analTzed  by  Ware  did  not  include  a  single  case  in  which  the  hem- 
orrhage could  be  considered  as  compensatory  for  the  menses.  Exertion  and 
mental  excitement,  by  their  effect  on  the  cireulation,  may  act  as  exciting  causes 
if,  from  pulmonary  disease  or  other  circumstancea,  a  predisposition  exist ;  but 
clinical  obserratioa  shows  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  the  hemorrhage 
takes  place  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.  It  takes  place  frequently 
during  the  night-time. 

The  occurreDce  of  htemoptysis  generally  occasions  much  alarm  and  anx- 
iety. If  patients  be  seen  at  the  time,  the  nervous  agitation  and  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  which  are  often  present,  are  attributable  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, if  not  altogether,  to  the  mental  condition  induced  by  the  attack.  The 
first  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  endeavor  to  remove  needless  apprehensions 
from  the  mind  of  the  patient.  HiemoptysiB  proceeding  from  bronchial  hem- 
orrhage may  destroy  life  either  by  suffocation  or  by  exhaustion  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  but  the  cases  are  so  rare  that  the  danger  of  fata]  consequences  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered.  The  physician  may  assure  the  patient  of  the 
absence  of  any  immediate  danger ;  and,  in  general,  the  hemorrhage  does  not 
lead  to  any  evil  results.  It  is  sug^stive  of  the  existence  of  phthisis,  but 
aside  from  its  symptomatic  significance  it  affords  little  occasion  for  alana. 
So  far  from  favoring  a  tendency  to  tuberculous  disease,  there  is  ground  for 
the  conjecture  that  it  is  sometimes  preventive  of  that  disease ;  and  when  it 
occurs  in  connection  therewith,  clinical  observation  shows  that  it  exerts  no 
unfavorable  inflaence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its 
influence  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  be  favorable. 

In  exceptional  cases  bronchial  hemorrhage  apparently  leads  to  either  the 
development  or  an  increase  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  together  with  more  or 
less  fever.  The  immediate  local  and  constitutional  sequences  are  sometimes 
exceedingly  grave,  and  death  may  take  place  within  a  few  days.  I  have  met 
with  several  oases  in  which,  dating  from  an  hsemoptysis,  rapid  breathing, 
dyspnoea,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  a  high  temperature  occurred,  the  cases 
ending  fatally  after  a  certain  number  of  weeks  or  months.  Such  cases,  bow- 
ever,  are  rare.  Niemeyer  held  the  opinion  that  the  retention  of  blood  in  the 
bronchi  and  air-cells  a^er  an  hsemoptysis  excites  inflammatory  changes  which 
lead  to  oheesy  degeneration  and  phthisis.  He  considered  phthisis  to  be  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause,  of  this  mitial  haemoptysis.  Experiments,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  bronchi  and  air-cells  may  excite 
a  lobular,  but  never  a  caseous,  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis.  The  view  of 
Rindfletsch,  therefore,  is  more  probable,  that  the  hemorrhage  may  hasten  the 
development  of  phthisical  symptoms  by  occluding  the  bronchi  and  causing 
atelectasis  and  lobular  pneumonia,  but  that  in  these  cases  tubercles  are 
already  formed  before  the  hsemoptysis  and  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to 
it.  In  cases  of  death  directly  following  a  profuse  hemorrhage  the  bronchi^ 
tubes  have  been  found,  post-mortem,  filled  with  clots,  and  the  obstruction 
of  respiration  caused  by  these  doubtless  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Blood-casts  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  sometimes  expectorated. 

The  measures  of  treatment  directed  to  the  hflsmoptysis  must  have  refer- 
ence to  the  profuseness  or  otherwise  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  associated 
symptoms.  Venesection  heretofore  ha?  been  frequently  employed.  This, 
however,  is  indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  full-blooded  or  the 
pulse  abnormally  strong;  and  such  cases  are  comparatively  few.  Even  in 
thdse  cases,  unless  the  escape  of  blood  be  unusually  rapid  and  abundant,  a 
saline  purgative  and  sedative  remedies  are  to  be  preferred  to  bloodletting. 
If  the  hemorrhage  be  profuse  and  persisting,  cold  may  be  applied  to  the 
chest,  as  in  hemorrhages  in  other  situations.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
compresses  wet  with  iced  water  or  with  ether,  which  latter  refrigerates  by  its 
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njdd  evaporation.  The  application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  chest  has  been  rec- 
ommended, and  I  have  resorted  to  it  with  apparent  auccess  and  without  any 
untoward  eooBeqoences.  Revulsive  measures  may  be  employed,  consisting 
of  stimolatiDg  pediluTia,  BinapiBms,  and  dry  cupping.  To  diminish  the 
amount  of  blood  returned  to  the  heart,  temporary  ligation  of  the  extrem- 
ities may  be  resorted  to.  I  have  witnessed  a  prompt  arrest  of  the  hemor- 
rhage by  this  measure.  A  popular  remedy  is  common  salt,  which  usually 
hu  been  freely  given  before  patients  come  under  the  care  of  the  practitioner. 
It£  efficacy  is  doubtful,  but  its  use  serves  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
paucnt  and  friends  until  medical  advice  is  obtained. 

In  all  cases  quietude  of  body  is  to  be  enjoined,  the  use  of  the  voice  is  to 
he  restrained,  the  apartment  should  be  kept  cool,  the  head  and  shoulders 
should  be  raised,  the  diet  should  be  bland  or  unstimnlating,  drinks  should  be 
cdd,  and  small  pieces  of  ice  may  frequently  be  taken  into  the  mouth.  These 
measures  are  doubtless  of  more  or  less  importance,  yet  I  have  repeatedly 
known  patients  who,  having  become  accustomed  to  attacks  of  hssmoptyus, 
paid  litUe  or  no  attention  to  it,  and  kept  about  their  ordinary  pursuits  as 
usnal,  without  apparently  increasing  or  protracting  the  hemorrhage  by  this 
oonrae.  I  have  known  a  lecturer  continue  the  daily  use  of  the  voice  in  pub- 
lie  speaking  without  any  apparent  injury.  The  measures  just  enumerated 
are  oflen  continued  too  long,  patients  being  anxious  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  hemorrhage  after  it  has  ceased.  They  may  be  assured  that 
moderate  exercise  out  of  doors,  a  nutritioas  diet,  etc.  will  not  be  likely  to 
reproduce  an  attack. 

Cough,  if  present,  should  be  quieted  by  some  form  of  anodyne.  Anodyne 
lemedies  are  also  generally  indicated  by  the  excited  condition  of  the  nerv- 
01U  system.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  slight  or  moderate,  as  a  rule  nothing  is  re- 
qnired  in  addition  to  these  remedif  s  and  such  hygienic  regulations  as  may  be 
deemed  prudent.  If,  however,  the  hemorrhage  be  considerable  and  prolonged, 
luenostatic  remedies  are  to  be  employed.  Of  these,  probably  ergot  is  the 
most  efficient.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  fluid  extract  may  be  given 
hourly  or  half  hourly  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication,  the  doses 
bung  repeated  for  several  hours  if  required.  Krameria  and  tannic  or  gallic 
and  are  also  efficient  vegetable  astringent  remedies.  Of  the  astringents 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  acetate  of  lead  has  long'  been  con- 
sidered valuable  in  this  application.  The  most  efficient  preparations  of  this 
elass,  however,  are  the  persulphate  and  pemitrate  of  iron.  The  inhalation  of 
astiingent  remedies  in  the  form  of  atomized  liquids  or  spray  has  been  found 
effective  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage.  For  this  purpose  solutions  of  alum, 
tsnnin,  and  the  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  employed. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  cases  of  persistent  bronchial  hemorrhage  which 
daim  a  separate  notice.  The  hemorrhage  in  these  cases  was  slight,  but  it 
GDDtiDued  for  a  long  period,  without  other  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease. 
It  was  not  referable  to  disease  of  the  heart,  to  suppression  of  the  menses,  or 
to  any  appreciable  cause.  Moreover,  the  hemorrhage  was  confined  to  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  the  blood  did  not  come  from  either  the 
mouth,  throat,  or  nasal  passages.  The  hemorrhi^^o  expectoration  was  not 
pare  blood,  but  a  thin,  bloody  liquid.  I  have  notes  of  three  such  oases.  In 
two  of  these  cases,  after  expectorating  almost  daily  more  or  less  of  a  sero-san- 
guinolent  liquid  during  several  months,  recovery  took  place  under  the  use  of 
tonics  and  invigorating  hygienic  measures.  In  the  third  case  the  hemorrhagic 
expectoration  continued  for  six  years,  during  which  period  the  patient,  a 
jonng  woman,  from  time  to  time  came  under  my  observation.  Repeated 
examinations  of  the  chest  by  others  as  well  as  myself  failed  to  discover  any 
p<Mtive  rigns  of  pulmonary  disease.    During  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
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period  just  named  there  was  daily  more  or  less  expectoration  of  liquid  con- 
taining blood-coloring  matter,  the  quantity  being  always  small.  Associated 
with  this  symptom  were  anaemia  and  hysterical  ailmenta.  Aside  from  these 
nothing  was  discoverable.    The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  unknown. 

Pneumorrhagia,  or  the  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  air-cells,  and  fre- 
quently also  into  the  interstitial  tissue,  is  commonly  known  as  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  There  would  be  no  impropriety  in  this  use  of  the  term  apoplexy 
if  we  adopted  the  custom  of  French  writers  of  expressing  by  it  extravasation 
of  blood  in  any  situation ;  but  witJi  us>wben  applied  to  a  cerebral  affectfon 
it  includes  cases  in  which  there  is  no  extravasation  of  blood,  and  it  is  not 
customary  to  apply  it  to  extravasation  elsewhere  than  in  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  lungs.    The  name  pneumorrhagia  is  to  be  preferred. 

Extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  may  occur  either 
with  or  without  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Extravasation  with 
destruction  of  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  called  diffuse  pulmonary  apoplexy  or 
diffuse  pneumorrhagia.  In  circumscribed  pneumorrhagia  or  hemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion the  blood  is  in  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue,  but  there  is  no  rupture 
of  the  lung-tissue.  Hemorrhage  with  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
most  frequently  the  result,  either  of  traumatism,  such  as  stab>wounds  aod 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  adherent  to 
the  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  blood  lies  in  a  cavity  of  which  the  walls  con- 
sist of  torn  lung-tissue.  The  tissue  surrounding  the  cavity  is  usually  diffusely 
infiltrated  with  blood.  There  may  be  at  the  same  time  rupture  of  the  pleura 
followed  by  a  discharge  of  blood  into  the  pleural  sac.  This  diffuse  hemor- 
rhage, with  destruction  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  is  less  frequent,  bat 
more  serious,  than  the  circumscribed  form. 

In  cases  of  bronchial  hemorrhage  the  blood  may  be  drawn  by  inspiration 
into  the  air-cells  and  produce  the  appearance  of  hemorrhagic  infarction. 
Blood  may  be  inspired  likewise  into  the  air-cells  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
lingual  artery  or  of  suicide  by  cutting  the  throat.  Hemorrhage  from  phthis- 
ical cavities  and  from  gangrenous  disintegration  of  the  lungs  is  noticed  when 
treating  of  these  affections.  Excluding  these  conditions,  the  most  important 
causes  of  pneumorrhagia  without  laceration  of  pulmonary  tissue  are  active 
and  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  injuries  and  disease  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  especially  cerebral  hemorrhage,  diseases  attended  by  a 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  as  scorbutus,  purpura,  yellow  fever,  and  acute  yellow 
atrophy  of  the  liver,  and  either  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  term  hemorrhagic  infarction  is  applied  especially  to  hemorrhage  follow- 
ing embolism  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  most  frequent  and 
important  of  the  causes  just  mentioned.  These  embolic  infarctions  are  firm, 
da^-red  in  color,  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  toward  the 
surface  of  the  lung  and  the  apex  toward  the  hilum.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  base  of  the  infarction  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  pleura  over 
the  infarction  being  usually  coated  with  a  delicate  layer  of  fibrin.  These 
infarctions  may  be  single,  but  they  are  frequently  multiple.  They  may 
occupy  the  greater  portion  of  a  lobe,  but  usually  they  are  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  or  pigeon's  egg.  They  are  most  common  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lower  lobe.  The  affected  portion  of  lung  is  free  from  air.  The  microscop- 
ical examination  shows  the  air-celts  filled  with  blood  and  the  alveolar  septa 
compressed  and  infiltrated  with  red  blood-corpuscles.  There  are  fewer  nuclei 
than  normal  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  in  consequence  of  coagulation  necrosis 
(p.  52).  The  tissue  surrounding  the  infarction  is  congested,  oedematous,  or 
solidified  with  pneumonic  products.    Emboli  may  lodge  in  branches  of  the 
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polmonary  artery  without  causing  hemorrhagic  infarctions.  Although  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  helong  anatomically  to  the  tenninal  arterial  system,  blood  may  he 
brought  to  the  capillaries  of  an  occluded  artery  by  means  of  anastomoBes 
with  the  bronchial  artery  and  other  small  arteries  which  enter  the  lung 
(Kiittner),  and  by  means  of  surrounding  capillaries.  In  many  cases  these 
aoastomoses  suffice  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  a  district,  the  main  artery 
0$  which  has  been  obstructed  by  an  embolus ;  but  if  the  circulation  be  enfee- 
bled by  weakneBS  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  if  there  he  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  yeios  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
the  anastomoses  no  longer  are  sufficient,  and  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  results 
within  the  district  the  artery  of  which  contains  an  embolus.  Cohnheim's 
explanation  has  been  generally  accepted,  according  to  which  the  blood  in  the 
infarction  is  derived  by  a  regurgitant  flow  from  the  veins  leading  from  the 
affected  district ;  but  according  to  Litten's  experiments  the  blood  is  brought 
to  the  capillaries  of  the  occluded  artery  by  the  small  anastomosing  arteries 
mentioned  above  and  by  adjoining  capillaries,  the  pressure  in  which  does  not 
suffice  to  force  the  blood  into  the  veins.  The  blood  escapes  by  diapedesis  and 
not  by  rhexis.  (See  EmlxdUm  and  Thrombosie,  Part  I.  p.  28.)  Infarctions  are 
more  fivquent  in  the  periphery  than  in  the  interior  of  the  lungs,  because  the 
anastomoses  are  fewer  and  the  circulation  feebler  in  the  former  situation.  If 
life  be  prolonged,  the  blood  in  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  may  he  in  great  part 
absorbed,  and  only  pigmented  fibrous  tissue,  or  possibly  only  a  pigmented 
stain,  be  left  behind. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  hemorrhagic  infarctions  in  the  lungs  are  associ- 
ated with  cardiac  disease,  especially  with  mitral  obstruction  or  regurgitation. 
They  appear  when  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  have  become  weakened  and 
dilated  and  thrombi  have  formed  in  the  right  auricle  or  ventricle.  These 
thrombi  are  the  source  of  emboli  which  are  carried  into  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  It  is  possible  that  thrombi  may  form  in  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  in  heart  disease.  Pulmonary  infarctions  may  be  the  result 
also  of  emboli  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  peripheral  veins,  as  in  cases  of 
thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  demonstrate  a 
lonroe  of  emboli  in  cases  of  pulmonary  infarction. 

The  DIAQNOSIB  of  either  form  of  pneumorrhagia  is  by  no  means  always  ' 
easy.  Haemoptysis  is  of  course  present  when  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
bronchial  and  the  extravasation  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  blood  into  the  cells. 
Thb  symptom  is  also  present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  hemor- 
rhage takes  place  within  the  cells,  but  it  may  be  wanting.  When  present, 
the  hiemoptysis  may  be  either  small  or  abundant ;  and  the  amount  of  extrav- 
asation is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  expectorated. 
The  respirations  are  hurried  and  labored  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung 
solidified  by  the  extravasated  blood.  Dyspnoea  and  a  sense  of  oppression  are 
also  proportionate  to  the  degree  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  compro- 
mised. These  symptoms,  however,  are  measurably  due  to  the  coexisting 
cardiac  lesions  when  the  latter  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  hemor- 
rhage. Dnlness  on  percussion  will  be  found  over  a  space  or  over  spaces 
corresponding  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  solidification.  This  may  not  be 
appreciable  if  the  extravasation  be  in  the  form  of  small  disseminated  nodules ; 
but  if  the  extravasation  be  diffused  over  a  considerable  space,  the  dalness 
becomes  a  very  significant  sign,  provided  tuberculosis,  pneumonitis,  and  other 
affections  involving  solidification  can  be  excluded.  A  feeble  bronchial  respt- 
raUon  may  be  associated  with  the  dulness  on  percussion,  or  the  respiratory 
Kmnd  may  be  suppressed  over  the  extravasation.   The  presence  of  blood  in 
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the  cells  and  smaller  air-tubes  will  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  the  subcrepitant, 
and  perhaps  to  a  well-marked  crepitant  rSrle  within  a  limited  space.  These 
signs,  suddenly  developed  in  connection  with  haemoptysis  and  with  mitral 
cardiac  lesions,  may  lead  to  a  diagnosis ;  hut  in  the  cases  in  which  no  blood 
is  expectorated  a  positive  diagnosis  is  extremely  dilHcult  if  not  impracticable. 

Circumscnhed  extravasation,  incidental  to  bronchial  hemorrhage,  is  not 
necessarily  serious ;  and  perhaps  it  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  not  infrequently 
in  cases  of  abundant  haamoptysis  followed  by  recovery.  If  there  be  no  injury 
of  the  pulmonary  structures  and  the  blood  simply  infiltrate  the  air-cells,  it 
ma^  be  gradually  removed  by  absorption  and  expectoration,  the  normal  con- 
dition being  restored,  as  afler  solidification  from  pneumonitis.  If  due  to  em* 
holism,  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  gangrene,  or  the  infarcted  portions  may 
become  the  sites  of  embolic  pneumonia  and  the  so-called  metastatic  abscesses. 
The  latter  do  not  occur  unless  the  emboli  contain  infectious  matter.  If  these 
results  do  not  follow,  and  if  the  number  and  size  of  the  spaces  in  which  the 
extravasation  has  taken  place  be  not  large,  recovery  may  take  place.  When, 
however,  the  hemorrhage  into  the  air-cells  and  into  the  areolar  tissue  is  con- 
siderably diffused,  the  termination  is  usually  fatal  and  death  may  take  place 
speedily.  Other  thin^  being  equal,  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  and  the 
immediate  danger  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  extravasation. 

The  TBEATHENT  of  different  forms  of  pneumorrhagia  must  have  reference 
to  the  symptomatic  indications  in  particular  cases,  in  addition  to  analeptic  and 
supporting  meaBorea. 

Pulmonary  (Jangrene. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  may  he  defined  as  death  or  necrosis  of  Inng-tissne, 
accompanied  by  decomposition.  It  is  one  of  the  infrequent  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Its  occurrence  in  cases  of  lobar  pneumonitis  and  of  hemorrahgic  infarc- 
tion has  already  been  referred  to.  Its  most  frequent  causes  are  those  which 
either  lower  the  vitality  of  portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  or  favor  the 
introduction  into  the  lungs  of  decomposing  or  infectious  substances.  Among 
the  causes  may  be  mentioned  interruption  of  the  hlood-current  by  compres- 
sion or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  or  bronchial  vessels ;  infectious  diseases, 
'  especially  those  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  septic  emboli ;  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  lun^ ;  severe  (x>ntuBionB  of  the  chest ;  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  bronchiectatie  and  of  tuberculous  cavities ;  the  entrance  of  foreign 
BubstaneeB  into  the  bronchi,  such  as  bits  of  food  in  attempts  to  artificially  feed 
insane  patients ;  the  ulceration  of  abscesses  and  of  tumors  (e.  p.  cancer  of 
the  oesophagus)  into  the  bronchi,  etc.  Pulmonary  gangrene  occurs  more 
frequently  in  males  than  in  females,  and  also  in  those  whose  powers  of  resist- 
ance are  enfeebled  by  alcohol,  poverty,  bad  hygiene,  or  disease.  It  sometimes 
occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  It  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  pre- 
viously  healthy  individuals ;  that  is,  without  any  apparent  cause.- 

It  is  presented  in  two  forms,  which  are  distinguished  as  diffumi  and  circwm- 
seribed.  In  the  circumscribed  form  the  gangrene  occurs  in  sharply-defined  spots 
of  variable  size,  usually  between  that  of  a  bean  and  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  There 
may  be  only  one  gangrenous  focus  or  there  may  be  several  foot  They  are 
more  frequently  situated  in  the  periphery  than  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
lung,  and  more  frequently  in  the  lower  uian  in  the  npper  lobes.  The  gan- 
grenous spot  at  first  is  dark-brown  ot  greenish,  dry  and  friable.  Later  it 
undei^oes  Boftening,  and  a  cavity  is  formed,  with  sloughy  walls,  containing 
an  extremely  offensive  greenish  or  brown  fluid  holding  in  suspension  shreds 
of  decomposed  lung-tissue.   The  microscopical  appearances  of  the  fetid  con- 
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tents  of  the  gangrenous  cavities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  sputa.  The 
Inng-parenchyma  immediately  surrounding  the  gangrenous  centre  is  usually 
ID  the  condition  of  lobular  pneumonia ;  and  not  infrequently  it  is  the  scat  of 
hemorrhages.  The  gangrenous  process  tends  to  spread  peripherally.  In  the 
eases  in  which  the  disease  terminates  in  recovery  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
beoome  cleaned  off  and  free  from  the  adherent  shreds  of  lung-tissue  ;  a  kind 
of  pyogenic  membrane  is  formed ;  and  finally,  by  adherence  between  the 
qtpositc  sides  of  the  cavity  or  by  the  growth  of  granulations,  the  cavity  is 
entirely  obliterated,  only  a  cicatrix  remaining.  In  the  prooesB  of  extension 
of  the  gsngrenous  process  the  blood-vessels  are  usually  thrombosed  before 
Aej  disappear :  but  sometimes  they  are  opened  before  they  become  itaper- 
nous  to  the  blood-ourrent,  and  then  severe  and  even  fatal  ncmorrhage  may 
ensue.  When  the  gangrenous  patch  reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  the  over- 
lying pleura  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin.  Frequently,  general  pleuritis 
results,  which  may  he  of  a  gangrenous  character.  Sometimes  the  gangrenous 
focus  opens  into  the  pleural  cavity,  giving  rise  to  pneumo-pyothorax.  Thrombi 
may  form  in  the  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sloughy  centres  in  the  lung. 
From  this  source  infectious  emboli  may  be  carried  to  the  various  organs  of 
the  body.  Intense  bronchitis,  sometimes  of  a  diphtheritic  cfaaraoter,  may 
result  from  the  irritation  of  the  gangrenous  matter. 

Diffuse  gangrene  may  be  secondary  to  the  circumscribed  form,  or  it  may 
be  diffuse  from  the  first.  The  greater  portion  of  a  lobe,  a  whole  lobe,  or 
even  a  whole  lung,  may  be  involved.  The  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  broken 
down  into  a  putrid,  greenish,  or  blackish  pulpy  mass,  without  an  evident  line 
of  demarcatioD.    It  is  always  fatal. 

The  8THPTOH8  in  cases  of  gangrene  relate  measurably  to  the  general  con- 
dition or  to  associated  affections.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  due  to  the 
gangrenous  condition  at  first  are  those  which  belong  to  circumscribed  pneu- 
monitis, consisting  of  cough,  some  pain,  and  accelerated  breathing,  and  after 
a  ^e  an  expectoration,  more  or  less  abundant,  of  characteristic  appearance 
and  odor.  The  gross  and  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  sputa  have 
been  studied  carefully  by  Tranbe'  and  by  Leyden  and  Jaffe-*  The  sputa  are 
of  a  yellowish,  greenish,  or  brownish  color  according  to  the  varying  amount 
of  pus  and  of  blood  present.  They  emit  a  penetrating,  intensely  fetid  odor. 
Wnen  fresh  they  are  alkaline,  but  upon  standing  become  acid.  6y  allowing 
the  expectoration  to  stand  for  a  while  in  a  glass  dish  three  distinct  layers 
become  visible  :  the  upper  is  frothy,  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  gray  or  yellowish 
color ;  the  middle  is  clear  and  watery ;  and  the  lower  is  greenish  and  purulent, 
or  it  may  be  brownish  from  admixture  with  pigment  or  blood.  In  this  lower 
layer  are  shreds  of  lung-tissue  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  gray  or  whitish 
masses.  Microscopical  examination  reveals  granular  detritus,  pus-corpuscles, 
triple  phosphate  crystals,  drops  of  fat,  and  acicular  crystals  of  the  fatty  acids, 
often  in  bunches.  In  addition,  granular  or  angular  fragments  of  brown  or 
black  pigment,  round  and  rod-shaped  bacteria,  spiral  bacteria,  leptothrix 
threads,  and  infusoria  are  met  with.  The  bacteria  and  fatty  drops  and 
crystals  are  of^n  compacted  together  into  little  yellowish  clumps  visible 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  shreds  of  lun^-tissue  seen  with  the  naked  eye  are 
of  a  dirty  gray  or  black  color,  and  consist  chiefly  of  granular  detritus,  dark 
pigment,  and  bacteria,  with  occasionally  some  elastic  fibres.  Elastic  fibres 
are  rarely  present,  according  to  Traube,  in  the  gangrenous  expectoration, 
later  observations  show  that  Traube  underestimated  the  frequency  with 
which  elastic  fibres  are  found  in  gangrenous  sputa ;  still,  it  remains  true 

■  DetUwiU  KUnik,  1853,  1859,  1861  et  tea. 
*  DmUcha  Anhio  /.  Um.  Med.,  ii.  p.  488. 
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f^t  the  microscopical  shreds  of  lung-tissue  frequently  found  in  the  expec- 
toration of  pulmonary  abscess  contain  many  elastic  fibres,  ofWn  marking 
out  the  outlines  of  the  alveoli,  whereas  elastic  fibres  are  more  scanty  in 
the  sputum  of  pulmonary  gangrene.* 

Pulmonary  gangrene  may  be  confounded  with  fetid  bronchitis,  decompo- 
sition in  the  contents  of  dilated  bronchi  and  of  tuberculous  cavities,  and  with 
pulmonary  abscess.  The  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  based  upon  the  gangrenous 
odor  of  the  breath  and  sputum  alone.  In  fetid  bronchitis  and  in  caees  of 
decomposition  of  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  microscopical  shreds 
of  lung-tissue  are  not  present  in  the  expectoration ;  in  pulmonary  abscess 
they  are  often  present,  but  they  contain  abundant  elastic  fibres,  which  are 
less  abundant  and  are  often  absent  in  pulmonary  gangrene.  Again,  pulmo- 
nary abscess  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  the  fetor  of  gangrene. 

In  cases  of  circumscribed  gangrene  the  gangrenous  portion  of  lung,  together 
with  the  solidification  from  inflammatory  exudation  around  this  portion,  fur- 
Dishea  dulness  or  flatness  on  percussion  within  a  circumscribed  space,  which, 
in  view  of  the  most  frequent  situation  of  gangrene,  will  generally  be  over 
the  scapula  and  below  the  spinous  ridge.  Within  this  space  either  the  res- 
piratory murmur  is  wanting  or  there  is  a  feeble  bronchial  respiration,  with, 
perhaps,  either  exaggerated  vocal  resonance  or  weak  bronchophony.  Moist 
bronchial  or  bubbling  r&lcs  are  likely  to  be  heard  within  and  around  this 
space.  If  the  patient  survive  the  sloughing  and  removal  by  expectoration 
of  the  decomposed  mass,  the  cavernous  signs  may  be  discovered.  I  have 
repeatedly  found  a  well-marked  cavernous  respiration,  and  I  have  observed  a 
circumscribed  depression  in  &ont  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  nsc  of 
the  gangrenous  cavity. 

As  regards  prognosis,  if  circumscribed  gangrene  do  not  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  dangerous,  irrespective  of  the  gangrene,  recovery  may 
take  place.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  difierently  estimated  by  diflerent 
writers,  which  perhaps  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  dii^osis 
of  gangrene  is  not  inftvquently  based  on  insufficient  grounds.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  result  is  fatal  in  a  large  majority  of  cases.  Hiemoptysie, 
as  already  stated,  sometimes  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  separation  of 
the  slough,  and  I  have  known  the  hemorrhage  to  be  so  abundant  as  to  prove 
the  immediate  cause  of  death.    Most  of  the  cases  end  fatally  in  which  the 

gangrene  involves  the  pleura,  perforation  of  the  lung  taking  place,  followed 
y  plenritis  with  pneumothorax. 

The  TRBATUENT  of  pulmonary  gangrene  is  to  be  directed  more  to  the 
system  than  to  the  local  afiection.  The  affection  never  occurs  under  circum- 
stances which  render  depletion  or  other  debilitating  measures  appropriate;  on 
the  contrary,  such  measures  can  hardly  ful  to  be  pernicious.  Tonic  remedies 
and  the  sustaining  treatment  are  indicated.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious 
as  possible,  and  ^coholics  are  to  be  given  with  a  freedom  proportionate  to 
the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  employment  of  opium  in 
some  form  is  important,  in  order  to  palliate  pain  or  undue  cough  and  to  allay 
constitutional  irritation.  The  chlorate  of  potaasa  has  been  suggested  as  likely 
to  be  beneficial,  from  its  apparent  usefulness  in  gangrenous  affections  of  the 

*  According  to  the  expei^ments  of  Filebne — "  Ueber  die  VorgSnfre  bci  dem  Lungen- 
brande,"  SUzangtbetiehie  der  Phyt.  Med.  Soe.  m  Erlangm,  Jan.  11,  1877 — in  (he  sputum 
of  pulmonary  ganRrene  a  dige)<tive  ferment  is  present  capable  of  diamlving  in  alka- 
line solution  the  elastic  fibres  and  albuminous  subMances,  but  not  acting  on  ordinary 
white  fibrous  tiasue,  which  mav  be  found  in  gangrenous  spntum  when  the  elastic  fibres 
are  absent.  Elastic  fibres  resut  pntrefiuttive  changes  much  longer  than  thoee  induced 
by  digestion. 
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month  BDd  throat.  The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  suggested  by  the 
same  analogy.  Disinfectants  by  inhalation  are  indicated  as  long  as  the  sputa 
eontain  decomposed  matter  and  the  breath  has  a  fetid  odor.  The  vapor  of 
turpentine  poured  upon  boiling  water  is  a  disinfectant,  and  has  otherwise  a 
salutary  local  effect.  Tar  vapor,  produced  in  the  same  way,  is  useful.  A 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  of  the  strength  of  from  2  to  4  per  cent.,  atomized, 
and  inhaled  for  a  few  minutes  at  short  intervals,  is  probably  the  best  disin- 
fectant. Thymol  and  salicylic  acid  are  recommended  as  appropriate  as  dis- 
infecting inhalaUons.' 


Pulmonary  oedema  is  always  dependent  on  other  pathological  conditions, 
ud  is  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  individual  affection.  It  is,  however, 
an  event  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  important  as  interfering  with  the 
ftinotion  of  respiration,  in  not  a  few  instance  proving  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.  In  oedema  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  transudation  of  serum  into  the 
interlobular  tissue,  the  alveolar  walls,  and  the  air-cells.* 

(Edema  may  be  localized  around  some  diseased  centre  in  the  lung,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  neighborbood  of  a  pneumonitis,  an  infarction,  abscess,  tumor, 
etc.  This  is  distinguished  as  collateral  cedema.  In  this  case  it  probably  results 
from  a  moderate  inflammatory  change  in  the  vessel-walls,  by  which  their  per- 
meability is  increased.  This  variety  has  also  been  called  inflammatory  ccdenia. 
Hypostatic  <edema,  following  hypostatic  congestion  and  leading  to  the  condi- 
tion of  lung  called  splenisation,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

These  forms  differ  from  general  pulmonary  oedema,  which  is  usually  under- 
stood by  the  term  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Here  a  serous  transudation  occurs 
throughout  both  lungs,  except  in  portions  which  may  perhaps  present  a 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  serum  in  consequence  of  consolida- 
tion, as  from  compression,  inflammatory  exudation,  new  growths,  etc.  (Ede- 
matous lungs  are  racreased  in  volume  and  weight ;  retract  less  than  healthy 
lungs  upon  opening  the  chest;  have  a  characteristic  boggy  feel  compared  to 
that  of  a  sponge  fitted  with  water ;  and  pit  on  pressure.  They  are  less  buoy- 
ant than  normal  lungs,  but  they  do  not  sink  in  water.  The  color  is  usually 
red,  but  it  may  be  pale.  On  section,  a  serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  liquid 
escapes  in  abundance,  usually  mixed  with  air-bubbles.  The  same  frothy 
Uquid  is  present  in  the  bronchi  and  usually  in  the  trachea.  Microscopical 
examination  in  cases  of  acute  general  pulmonary  oedema  shows  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  widely  distended  with  blood,  and  the  contents  of  the  alveoli 
and  bronchi  to  consist  of  serum  containing  a  considerable  number  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  some  granular  epithelial  cells  washed  off*  from  the  alveolar 
walla  by  the  transuding  serum,  and  free  granular  matter.  The  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  are  always  present  in  the  serum,  have  escaped  by  diapede- 
OB.    The  serum  infiltrates  also  the  alveolar  septa. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs  may  occur  under  various  pathological  conditions. 
There  is  hardly  a  grave  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  which  it  may  not  compli- 
cate. It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  disease  of  which  it  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment. It  occurs  often  during  the  death-agony,  when  it  seems  to  be  rather 

'For  an  interesting  case  of  pulmonarr  gangrene  treated  surgically  br  thoracentesis 
and  drainage,  witli  practica]  remarks,  ride  article  by  Drs.  Fenger  and  Hollieter  in  the 
Am.  Joum.  fjf^  Med.  Scienee*,  Oct.,  1881 :  vide,  also,  the  /.Won  Lnneet^  Hay  31, 1884,  for 
ea^es  treated  in  the  same  manner  by  Mr.  A.  Pearce  Gould. 

*  Posner  ( VireJiou^a  Archiv,  Bd.  79,  p.  362,  1880 1  finds  that  the  dropsical  effusion  is 
flnt  into  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  and  that  it  may  be  confined  to  them  (interstitinl 
cedema).  UHially,  however— simI  in  the  higher  gndesi^  oedema  always — the  serum 
ocapes  also  into  the  air-cells. 
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an  accompaniment  than  the  cause  of  death.  Of  the  affections  during  tlie 
course  or  at  the  termination  of  which  it  most  frequently  occurs  may  be 
mentioned  acute  and  chronic  Brigfat's  disease,  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart, 
pneumonitis,  fevers  (especially  those  of  an  asthenic  type),  cerebral  lesions 
(especially  hemorrhage  and  traumatism),  and  cachexiie  giving  rise  to  a 
hydrasmic  state  of  the  blood.  It  occurs  during  these  and  other  diseases, 
especially  when  the  heart's  action  becomes  enfeebled.  It  is  frequently  devel- 
oped suddenly,  and  may  disappear  likewise  with  considerable  rapidity.  It 
may  prove  quickly  fatal  by  interference  with  respiratioD.  The  great  variety 
of  conditions  in  which  it  appears,  the  inconstancy  of  its  development  under 
apparently  similar  conditions,  the  rapidity  of  its  onset  in  many  cases,  and  its 
production  during  the  death-agony  are  among  the  considerations  which  at  first 
seem  to  give  to  it  a  pathological  position  having  no  analogy  to  the  dropsical 
accumulations  in  Other  organs,  and  which  render  difficult  the  explanation  of 
its  production. 

That  hydraemia,  pulmonary  congestion  by  obstruction  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
and  general  weakness  of  the  heart  are  only  predisposing,  not  immediate,  causes 
of  pulmonary  oedema  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  these  conditions  may  exist 
in  a  high  degree  without  the  development  of  oedema  of  the  lungs.  This  fact 
is  proved  both  by  clinical  observation  and  by  the  establishment  of,  these  states 
artificially  in  animals.  There  must  be  added  some  other  factor  which  acts 
as  the  immediate  and  exciting  cause — a  factor  which  is  capable  of  developing 
under  various  eondttions,  and  one  which  can  appear  suddenly  and  as  rapidly 
disappear.  It  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  this  factor  must  be  something  whii»i 
will  increase  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  for  that  oedema 
of  the  lungs  is  a  mechanical  oedema — ^that  is,  a  result  of  increased  tension  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  lung — is  rendered  probable  by  microscopical  appearances 
and  by  our  knowledge  in  general  of  dropsical  effusions.  That  mechanical 
hindrance  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  as  by  mitral 
stenosis,  is  capable  of  producing  this  elevated  tension  seems  a  priori  probable ; 
but  this  is  a  condition  present  in  only  a  minority  of  cases  of  pulmonary 
oedema,  and  the  experiments  of  Welch,'  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  have  shown  that  the  obstacle  must  be  greater,  in  order  to  produce 
oedema,  than  can  well  occur  in  man.  He,  however,  found  that  an  efficient 
cause  of  pulmonary  cedema  exists  in  paralysis  of  the  \e(t  side  of  the  heart, 
the  force  of  the  right  side  being  not  at  all  or  less  impaired.  Neither  gene- 
ral paralysis  of  the  heart  nor  weakness  alone  of  the  right  ventricle  suffices  to 
produce  pulmonary  oedema.  But,  as  was  proved  experimentally,  it  appeared 
when  the  left  ventricle  was  so  disproportionately  weakened  that  it  could  not 
propel  into  the  general  circulation  the  same  amount  of  blood  propelled  by  the 
right  ventricle  into  the  lungs.  The  blood  accumulated  in  the  lungs  until  the 
tension  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  became  sufficient  for  the  transudation  of 
serum  through  the  vascular  walls.  The  assumption  that  disproportionate 
paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle  is  the  immediate  cause  of  acute  general  pulmo- 
nary oedema  in  man  would  explain  many  of  its  singular  phenomena.  Such  a 
condition  of  the  heart  can  be  readily  supposed  to  develop  suddenly,  to  rapidly 
disappear,  and  to  arise  during  manifold  diseases,  especially  when  the  general 
activity  of  the  heart  is  impaired ;  for  it  is  not  denied  that  the  general  for(X 
of  the  heart  is  weakened  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  oedema ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  left  ventricle  should  lose  its  wonderful  power  of 
adaptation  to  the  obstacles  which  it  has  to  overcome  in  propelling  the  blood, 
before  the  whole  heart  had  suffered  in  its  function,  ^dema  of  the  longs 
occurs  during  the  death-agony,  when  the  left  ventricle  loses  its  power  more 

*  William  H.  Welch,  "Zur  Fathologie  dee  tunsoiddemB,"  Virehow'sArthir/.  Paih. 
-4nat,  Bd.  72, 1878.  — o  — , 
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rapidly  than  the  right,  or  dies  faster,  so  to  speak.  While  the  hypothesia  of 
Welch  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  pulmonary  cedema  is  not  controverted  by 
clinical  facts,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  explain  them  better  than  any 
other,  we  as  yet  know  of  no  means  of  determining  in  man  the  relative  force 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  absolute  strength  of  dther  right 
or  left  Teotricle  only  subordinate  weight  is  placed.  Other  influences  adduced 
to  explain  the  cause  of  <edema  of  the  lungs  are  impaired  nutrition  of  the  walls 
ef  the  pulmonary  oapillaries  and  vaso-uotor  disturbance.^ 

The  8TMPT0M8  of  oedems  are  increased  frequency  of  the  respirations  and 
dyspnoea  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  lung  affected,  to.trether  with  more  or 
less  cough  and  serous  expectoration  «r  broncborrhcea.  The  displacement  of  ^ 
air  in  the  air-cells  by  liquid  gives  rise  to  dulness  more  or  less  marked  on  per- 
cussion over  a  space  corresponding  to  the  oedematous  portion  of  lung,  and 
within  thb  space  the  respiratory  murmur  is  weak  or  lost  or  it  may  be  feebly 
bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular.  The  vocal  resonance  may  be  increased.  The 
presence  of  liquid  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  is  denoted  by  fine  mucous  or 
Bubcrepitant  r&les.  It  is  stated  that  a  true  crepitant  r&Ie  may  be  produced, 
but  this  must  be  extremely  rare.  The  diagnwis  is  to  be  based  on  dulness 
more  or  less  diffused  on  both  sides  of  the  chest,  associated  with  moist  bron- 
chial r&les,  pneumonitis  being  excluded,  and  the  existence  of  Bright's  disease, 
cardiac  lesions,  and  other  predisposing  conditions  being  considered. 

The  TREATMENT  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
oedema  occurs.  Occurring  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  kidneys,  those 
measures  are  indicated  which  are  applicable  to  dropsical  effusion  in  other 
situations — namely,  hydragogue  cathartics  and  sudorifics  selected  and  regu- 
lated according  to  the  circumstances  belonging  to  individual  cases.  When 
incidental  to  disease  of  the  heart  the  main  reliance  is  upon  revulsive  measures, 
in  connection  with  such  remedies  as  the  condition  of  the  heart  may  claim 
irrespective  of  this  result.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  dependent  on  adyna- 
mia and  an  impaired  condition  of  the  blood,  tonie  and  sustaining  measures  are 
called  for.  The  liability  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  hypostatic  con- 
gestion in  fevers  and  outer  protracted  diseases,  accompanied  by  feebleness  of 
the  circulation  and  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  renders  it  an  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  to  see  that  the  patient  be  not  allowed 
to  lie  constantly  in  one  position.  The  position  of  the  body  should  be  fre- 
quently changed,  in  order  to  obviate  the  gravitation  of  blood  to  the  depend- 
ent portions  of  the  lungs. 

The  name  acutf.  pulmonary  cedema  distinguishes  cases  in  which  the  oedema 
occurs  suddenly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  great  dyspncea,  some- 
times quickly  causing  death  by  apnoea.  In  such  cases  prompt  and  efficient 
measures  of  treatment  are  called  for.  Venesection,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  not  extremely  feeble,  is  the  most  promptly  efficient  measure  for  relief,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  at  once  when  the  symptoms  denote  imminent  danger. 
Perhaps  nnder  no  other  circumstances  is  it  more  apparent  that  the  physician 
has  saved  the  life  of  a  patient  than  in  certain  cfises  of  acnte  pulmonary  cedema 
in  which  venesection  was  employed.  Occurring  in  connection  with  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  or  when  accompanied  with  great  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and 
cyanosis,  the  application  of  a  considerable  number  of  dry  cups  to  the  chest 
may  be  substituted  for  bloodletting.  To  these  may  be  added  mustard  to  the 
chest  and  stimulating  foot-baths.  Ethereal  and  alcoholic  stimulants  should 
be  given  freely.  I  nave  known  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  to  afford  marked 
relief. 

*  See  article  by  H.  F.  Bordoi,  M.  D.,  BmUm  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  1880. 
IS 
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New  Growths  within  the  Chest. 

Intrathoraoio  tumors  include  neariy  all  the  different  Tuieties  of  new 
grovtha  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Their  consideration  in  detail  helongs 
to  works  on  pathological  anatomy.  Reference  here  will  be  made  only  to 
those  rendered  praodeally  important  by  reason  of  thur  fteqnency  or  their 

gravity. 

Pulmonary  carcinoma  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Primary  carcinoma 
of  the  lungs  is  a  very  rare  affection.  As  a  rule,  only  one  lung  is  involved, 
the  right  lung  more  frequently  than  the  left.  Primary  cancer  of  the  lungs 
may  be  either  of  the  cylindrical-celled  variety,  in  which  case  the  tumor  orig- 
inates in  the  larger  bronchi,  or  it  may  be  of  the  flat-celled  variety,  in  which 
case  the  tumor  originates  in  the  respiratory  bronchioles  or  the  air-cells.  In 
the  latter  form  of  carcinoma  the  stroma  consists  of  the  pre-existing  alveolar 
walls,  and  the  appearances  are  sometimes  not  unlike  a  diffuse  pneumonia. 
Primary  cylindnoal-celled  carcinoma  of  the  lungs  usually  appears  as  a  ctr- 
cumscnbed  tumor;  primary  flat-celled  carcinoma  may  be  either  circumscribed 
or  infiltrated.  Hemorrhages  are  likely  to  occur  in  primaty  cancers  of  the 
lungs.  Sometimes  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  cancerous  mass  occurs, 
whence  may  arise  cavities,  abscesses,  or  gangrenous  foci.  Secondary  inflam- 
mation is  present  in  the  lung-parenchyma  surrounding  the  cancerous  depwsit. 

Secondary  cancer  of  the  lungs  is  common.  It  is  frequently  consecutive  to 
eancer  of  the  stomach  and  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  it  may  be  secondary 
to  cancer  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  relation  of  the  lungs  to  the  venous 
system  of  the  body  renders  these  organs  the  frequent  seata  of  secondary 
tumors  in  general.  Secondary  pulmonary  cancer  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
nodules  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  orange,  and  dissem- 
inated throughout  both  lungs.  Sometimes  the  lungs,  as  well  as  other  organs 
of  the  body,  are  studded  with  small  cancerous  nodules  (general  or  miliary 
carcinosis).  Sometimes  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  lungs 
are  filled  with  cancerous  cells,  in  which  case  these  vessels  appear  as  a  net- 
work of  white  variocne  bands.  The  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  Qsually 
reproduce  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor. 

In  pulmonary  carcinoma  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  mediastinal,  the  cervical,  and  the  axillary  glands,  are  involved. 

A  form  of  eancer,  which  is  sometimes  described  as  endothelioma  or  endo- 
thelial cancer,  occurs  primarily  in  the  pleura.  The  same  form  of  tumor 
is  also  described  as  ori^nating  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma. 

The  pleora  may  be  studded  with  secondary  cancerous  nodules  without 
any  tumors  in  the  lungs.  Cancer  of  the  pleura  is  often  accompanied  with 
abundant  liquid  effusion  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  effusion  is  freqnentiy 
hemorrhagic,  and  usually  contains  clumps  of  lar{ce  epithelial  cells,  described 
as  grouped  cells  and  budding  cells.  The  recognition  of  these  clumps  of  celb 
in  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  pleura  during  life  may  give  valuable  aid  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Of  the  malignant  tumors  within  the  chest,  Iffmphosareoma  is  among  the 
most  important.  Its  takes  it  origin  in  the  cervical,  the  mediastinal,  or  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands.  Lympho-sarcomata  grow  more  frequently  in  the 
anterior  than  in  the  posterior  mediastinum.  These  tumors  frequently  extend 
into  the  lungs,  advancing  chiefly  along  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  of  the  bronchi.  The  tumor  is  composed  of  cells,  mostly  small  round 
cells,  enclosed  in  a  network  of  anatomosing  fibres  like  the  framework  of  the 
lymph-glands.  Caseous  d^eneration  is  rare,  but  a  fibroid  metamorphosis  is 
more  common. 
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Ikehondroma  may  be  a  primary,  bnt  it  is  UBitally  a  Beoondary,  tnmor  of 
the  long. 

The  STHPTOHS  of  intrathoracic  tumors  are  both  general  and  local.  la 
soBpected  carcinoma  the  existence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia  and  the  pres- 
ence of  carcinomatous  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  body  must  be  considered 
in  arriving  at  a  dia^osis.  L^pho-sarcomata  present  often  the  history  of 
pseado-leacocythsemia  or  adenia  of  Trousseau.  In  carcinoma  of  the  lungs 
some  diagnostic  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  enlargement  of  the  supracla- 
vicular lymphatic  glands  and  to  a  muco-hemorrbagic  expectoration  compared 
in  its  appearance  to  currant  jelly.  These  two  symptoms  are,  honrever,  not 
pathognomonic  or  always  present  in  pulmonary  carcinoma.  The  chest-wall 
OD  the  affected  side  may  bulge ;  sometimes,  however,  especially  in  hard  cancer 
accompanied  by  extensive  induration,  it  is  contracted. 

The  DIAONOSIB  of  new  growths  within  the  ch^  is  to  be  based  on  the 
nmptoms  taken  in  connection  with  the  signs  of  solidification,  and  sometimes 
rae  cavernous  ugns.  The  physical  evidence  is  often  not  very  distinctive. 
Pulmonary  phthisu  is  to  be  excluded  by  a  careful  investigation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  history  as  well  as  to  the  existing  symptomatic  phenomena.  The 
coexistence  of  carcinoma  in  some  other  situation  or  its  previous  eiistence  is 
to  he  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  of  carcinomatous  intra- 
thoracic disease. 

The  presence  of  tumors,  great  or  small,  gives  rise  to  dulness  or  flatness  on 
percussion,  with  either  suppression  of  the  respiratory  murmur  or  the  modifi- 
caUous  which  denote  solidification.  The  tumors  may  be  so  situated  as  to  give 
rise  to  symptoms  and  signs  proceeding  from  pressure  on  important  parts  other 
than  the  lungs.  The  heart  may  be  displaced.  The  calibre  of  the  trachea  or 
bronchi  may  be  diminished.  Aphonia  or  laryngeal  spasm  may  be  induced  if 
the  recurrent  nerve  be  involved.  Congestion  limited  to  the  upper  extremities, 
head,  and  neck,  and  subcntaneous  oedema,  denote  obstruction  of  the  superior 
vena  cava.  Pressure  on  the  pulmonary  veins  may  give  rise  to  bronchorrhagia 
and  cedema  of  the  lungs.  Compression  of  the  oesophagus  occasions  difficulty 
in  the  ingestion  of  food  and  drinks.  These  results  of  pressnre  on  adjacent 
parts  also  belong  to  the  history  of  aneurismal  tumors.  A  tumor  situated  in 
the  tract  of  the  aorta  may  simulate  the  pbysirail  signs  of  aneurism.  It  may 
pnlnte  and  give  rise  to  a  mnrmur.  I  know,  from  my  own  observations,  that 
it  nay  occasion  a  double  murmur ;  that  is,  a  systolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur. 
The  enlargement  of  one  lung  by  a  new  growth,  together  with  either  pleural 
transndation  or  suppuration,  may  lead  the  physician  to  suppose  that  he  has  to 
deal  simply  with  a  case  of  pleurisy  or  empyema.  The  existence  of  the  under- 
lying graver  affection  can  be  determined  only  after  removal  of  the  liquid  by 
aspiration.  On  the  other  hand,  unilateral  contraction  of  the  chest  is  sugges- 
tive  of  fibroid  phthisis. 

As  regards  TREATMENT  in  carcinoma  and  other  new  growths,  all  that  can 
be  hoped  for  is  the  prolongation  of  life  by  a  diet  as  abundant  and  nutritious 
IS  the  digestive  powers  will  allow,  together  with  the  best  available  hygienic 
infloenees  and  tonic  remedies.  Palliative  treatanent  is  to  be  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  symptomatic  indications. 

Hydalids— EchinoooocL 

Among  the  extremely  rare  affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs  belong 
hydatid  productions.    These  may  either  be  developed  within  the  lungs,  or 
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they  may  have  been  developed  in  the  liver  and  have  made  tbnr  way  throagh 
the  diaphragm  into  the  pulmonary  organs  in  the  manner  in  which  hepatic 
abscesses  are  sometimes  evacuated  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  circumscribed 
peritonitis  and  pleuritis  taking  place  and  leading  to  adhesions  which  pre- 
vent the  evacuation  from  taking  place  into  either  the  peritoneal  or  the 
pleural  sac. 

Aoephalooysts  within  the  langg  may  remain  latent  for  a  variable  period ; 
that  is,  giving  rise  to  few  or  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  Sooner  or  later, 
however,  they  excite  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  then  occasion  pain,  cough,  expectoration,  febrile  move- 
ment, etc.  They  may  be  discharged  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchial  tubes, 
leaving  pulmonary  cavities.  The  affection  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pul- 
monary taberculosis.  Mierosoopical  examination  of  the  matter  expectorated 
may  show  the  booklets  of  echinoeOcci  or  pieces  of  the  sac  with  its  character- 
istic striation  and  hyaline  appearance.  Without  the  demonstration  of  one  of 
these  the  diagnosis  is  impracticable.  The  question  as  to  the  primary  seat  of 
the  cysts  is  to  be  settled  by  the  previous  history,  which,  if  they  come  from 
the  liver,  will  show  the  existence  of  hepatic  trouble  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  pulmonary  symptoms. 

The  presence  of  hydatids  in  the  lungs  always  involves  great  danger ;  and 
the  danger  is  greater  when  they  are  derived  from  the  liver  than  when  they 
are  developed  within  the  lungs.  There  is  no  special  plan  of  treatment.  Pal- 
liative and  sustaining  measures  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  ctrcumatances  of 
individual  cases. 

Syphilitio  Disease  of  the  Lungs. 

The  most  common  manifestation  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  is  in  the 
form  of  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  (chronic  interstitial  pneumonia) 
beginning  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  following  the  course  of  the  larger 
bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  By  extension  of  the  process  to  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  more  or  less  extensive  patches  of  indurated  connective  tissue 
are  produced  in  the  central  part  of  the  lung.  In  rare  cases  the  growth  of 
^  fibrous  tissue  is  so  great  as  to  cause  irregular  lobulation  of  the  lungs  similar 
to  that  found  in  syphilitic  livers. 

In  another  form  of  pulmonary  syphilis  there  is  new  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  around  the  small  bronchi  and  the  blood-vessels,  producing  peribron- 
chitio  and  perivascular  fibrous  nodules  studding  the  lung. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  may  occur  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi.  These  often 
cicatrize,  and  may  thus  lead  to  serious  stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  of  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Gummata  are  found,  although  rarely,  in  the  lungs,  both  in  congenital  and 
in  acquired  syphilis. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  syphilitic  pneumonia,  sometimes  described  as 
white  hepatization,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  new-born  children  afiected  with 
syphilis.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  aifection  small  nodules  occur  in  the  lungs  ; 
later,  a  large  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the  lungs  is  involved.  The  lesion 
consists  in  an  infiltration  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  lymphoid  celts,  and  an 
accumulation  of  cells,  chiefly  epithelial  in  character,  in  the  air-cells.  This  white 
hepatization,  so  often  found  in  stillborn  syphilitic  infants,  is  of  more  patho- 
logical than  clinical  interest. 

Of  late  years  many  cases  have  been  reported  as  examples  of  ayphilitio 
phthisis.  Some  of  theae  cases  are  instances  of  syphilitic  fibroid  induration 
with  chronic  bronchitis  and  bronchicctatic  cavities.  In  most  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  described  as  syphilitic  phthisis,  and  which  have  been  exam- 
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ined  poBt-mortem,  the  lesions  are  not  distinguished  from  those  of  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  caseous  pneumonia,  and  no  satisfactory  proof 
exists  of  tbe  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease.  No  positive  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  genuine  pulmonary  phthisis  of  syphilitic  origin  exists.  As 
we  now  possess  in  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  perhaps  in  the  bacillus  of 
syphilis,  means  of  diagnosis  of  these  morbid  processes,  we  may  ho^  for  a 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  syphilitic  phthisis. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lung  can  hardly  be  made  with 
certainty.  Gummata  and  patches  of  central  induration  may  be  present  in 
the  lungs  without  causing  any  symptoms.  If  pulmonary  symptoms  be  pres- 
ent, such  as  cough,  expectoration,  dyspnoea,  pain  in  the  chest,  they  are  not 
distinctive.  The  physical  signs  of  consolidation  or  of  cavity  (in  case  of 
bronchiectasis)  may  be  discovered.  A  probable  diagnosis  may  be  based  upon 
the  history  of  syphilis ;  the  recognition  of  syphilitic  lesions  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  in  the  throat  and  tn  the  larynx ;  the  exclusion  of  tuber- 
culous diaease  of  the  lungs,  particularly  by  examination  of  the  sputum ;  and 
the  amelioration  or  cure  of  the  symptoms  by  autisyphilitio  treatment. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  coexist  with  syphiliB. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LABYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

ASbctions  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — Points  relating  to  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Larynx,  which  are  Involved  in  the  Consideration  of  Diseues  in  this  Situation. — 
Acnte  Simple  Laryngitis:  Anatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  Pathological 
Character;  Caosation;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment. — Bnbacate  Laryngitis. — 
Chronic  Laryngitis. — Laryngitis  Hypoglottica. — Laryngitis  with  Fibrinous  Exuda- 
tion; Clinical  History;  Pathological  Character;  Causation;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis; 
Treatment. — (Edema  of  the  Glottis, — Spasm  of  the  Glottis. — Nervous  Cough. — Nerv- 
ous Aphonia. — Paralysis  of  the  Laryngeal  MDScles.— Morbid  Growths  within  the 
Larynx. 

IMPORTANT  diseases  affecting  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  seated  in 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  Diseases  of  the  larynx  frequently  inTotve  the 
trachea,  but  it  is  rare  for  the  latter  to  be  affected  without  the  former,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  consider  tracheal  affections  incidentally  in  treating  of  those  of 
die  larynx. 

Certain  anatomical  and  physiolo^cal  points  pertaining  to  the  larynx  are 
to  be  kept  in  mind  with  a  view  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  diseases  in  this 
ntnation.  The  larynx  is  composed  of  a  number  of  cartilages — namely,  the 
cricoid,  thyroid,  arytenoid,  and  epiglottis.  The  epiglottis  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  as  a  protection  against  the  entrance  of  food  and  drink 
into  the  laryngeal  cavity  during  the  act  of  deglutition ;  the  removal  of  this 
cartilage,  however,  in  inferior  animals  has  shown  that  its  loss  does  not  occasion 
serious  inconvenience.  A  hospital  case  in  which  it  was  completely  destroyed 
by  syphilitic  ulceration,  as  determined  by  the  touch  and  the  laryngoscope, 
has  fallen  under  my  observation.  So  long  as  ulceration  existed  there  was 
oonuderable  difficulty  arising  from  spasm  of  the  glottis  excited  by  contact 
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with  food  and  drink,  and  deglutition  was  peribnned  with  the  least  annoyance 
while  the  patient  was  lying  on  the  back.  But  after  the  ulceration  had  healed 
the  difficulty  nearly  ceased,  liquids  and  solids  being  swallowed  without  much 
inconvenieDce.  The  quality  of  the  voice  underwent  some  change,  and  the 
patient,  a  young  woman,  stated  that  she  had  not  the  power  of  producing  notes 
m  singing  as  before. 

The  small  size  of  the  rima  gtottidis  is  an  important  point  in  connection 
with  laryngeal  diseases.  In  the  adult  male,  after  death,  it  is  a  triangular 
space  an  inch  in  length,  and  at  the  base  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width, 
the  size  being  still  smaller  in  women  and  children.  The  dimensions  in  life 
vary  with  the  two  respiratory  acte.  When  examined  in  a  living  animal,  the 
Tocal  cords  are  found  to  separate  widely  in  inspiration  and  to  return  in 
expiration,  forming  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.  The  respira- 
tory moTements  take  place  from  a  reflex  influence  communicated  through  the 
recarrent  nerves.  These  points  are  of  interest  and  importance  in  their  practi- 
cal applications. 

Other  movements  of  the  mascles  of  the  larynx  are  produced  by  volition 
in  the  acts  of  speaking.  The  larynx  being  the  seat  of  the  voice,  modifica- 
tions of  vocal  sound  constitute  important  symptomatic  phenomena  of  disease. 
In  the  movements  concerned  In  phonation  the  will  acts  through  branches  of 
the  spinal  accessory  contained  in  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  laryn- 
geal muscles  are  subject  to  spasm  and  paralysis. 

The  solidity  of  the  walls  of  the  larynx  is  an  important  point  in  connection 
with  certain  alFeciions.  The  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  do  not  readily 
yield  to  internal  pressure,  and  hence  arises  obstruction  from  the  presence  of 
morbid  products  which  encroach  upon  the  small  space  between  the  vocal 
cords.  Another  point  to  which  reierence  will  be  made  is  the  abundance  of 
areolar  tissue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  above  the  vocal  cords.  This 
tissue  is  more  abundant  in  the  adult  than  in  the  child — a  fact  which  will  serve 
to  account  for  certain  difiierences  as  regards  the  effects  of  disease  during  and 
after  infantile  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with 
mliated  cylindrical  epithelium.  Over  the  upper  portion  of  the  epiglottis,  the 
true  vocal  cords,  and  a  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  laryngeal 
cavity,  however,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  pavement  variety.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  in  most  places  loosely  attached  by  lax  connective  tissue  to  the 
subjacent  muscles  and  cartilage,  but  over  the  true  vocal  cords  it  is  firmly 
adherent.  Hence  in  the  tatter  situation  submucous  inflammatory  and  serous 
effusion  cannot  well  occur.  Racemose  mucous  glands  are  abundant  in  the 
larynx.  None  are  present  in  the  true  vocal  cords.  The  mucous  membrane 
and  the  submucous  tissue  are  rich  in  elastic  fibres. 

Of  the  affections  of  the  larynx,  those  involving  inflammation  will  be  first 
considered.  Inflammation  here  may  be  simple ;  that  is,  not  distinguished  by 
any  unnsnal  features  save  those  which  are  incident  to  the  situation  of  the 
affected  mucous  membrane.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  accompanied  by 
fibrinous  exudation.  The  latter  will  be  considered  nnder  a  separate  bead. 
Simple  inflammation  may  be  either  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  These  three 
varieties  are  to  be  considered  separately.  The  appropriate  name  for  inflam- 
mation affecting  the  larynx  is  larytujitu ;  this  name  should  take  the  plaoe  of 
the  terras  aiujina  and  cynnnrA*?,  which  were  formerly  in  vogue,  but  are  now 
rarely  used.  The  term  croup  is  applied  to  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, and  it  has  also  been  applied  to  simple  laryngitis  and  to  a  non-inflamma- 
tory affection — namely,  spasm  of  the  glottis — occurring  in  children.  The  first 
of  these  affections  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  true  crtnqt^  while  the  others 
are  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  /tUse  croup.    The  term  is  an  unfortunate 
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one  and  tends  to  prodnce  confusion,  I  shall  consider  the  several  afieotions 
to  which  the  term  has  heretofore  been  applied  separately  under  dieir  appro- 
priate names. 

Acute  Simple  Laryngitis. 

Anatohical  Chabactebs. — This  variety  of  laryngeal  inflammation  is 
often  called  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis.  Daring  life  the  nrncona  membrane  is 
reddened  and  swollen,  as  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope ;  but 
after  death  the  congestive  hypersemia  is  less  marked,  and  may  even  entirely 
disappear  under  the  pressure  of  the  abundant  elastic  fibres.  Small  ecchy- 
moses  are  not  infrequently  observed.  The  inflammatory  products  consist  of 
serum  and  pus  mingled  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus.  The  first 
product  is  chiefly  mucus ;  later,  this  becomes  opaque  from  admixture  with  a 
larger  uumber  of  pu8>cells,  and  in  severe  cases  it  becomes  distinctly  purulent. 
Ciliated  epithelial  cells  do  not  appear  iu  the  expectoration,  and  they  are  not 
usually  desquamated.  The  mucous  glands  are  swollen,  and  through  their 
orifices  often  little  drops  of  muco-pus  can  be  pressed.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane and  submucous  tissue  always  contain  some  pus-cells.  The  amount  of 
swelling  of  the  loose  submucous  tissue  varies  in  different  cases.  In  severe 
cases  it  becomes  so  swollen  from  infiltration  with  serum  and  pus  as  to  endan- 
ger life  by  interference  with  respiration.  Sometimes  erosions  or  even  super* 
ficial  oleerationa  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  formed.  The^  either  have 
their  origin  from  ecchymoaes  or  they  are  follicular  and  seated  m  the  mucous 
glands. 

Clinical  Bistort. — The  symptoms  of  acute  laryngitis  are  intelligible 
when  the  morbid  changes  are  con&idered  in  connection  with  the  small  size  of 
the  rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  larynx.  Simple  swelling 
of  the  mucous  membrane  may  produce  more  or  less  distressing  symptoms  and 
danger  due  to  narrowing  of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis;  but  with  Bubmucous 
infiltration  added  the  obstruction  is  increased,  and  may  prove  fatal  bysufiboa- 
tion.  The  obstructive  effect  of  the  morbid  changes  explains  the  symptom- 
atology and  danger.  The  chief  element  of  danger  is  the  submucous  infiltra- 
tion. This  occurs  in  varying  degrees,  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms  and 
tiie  danger  being  in  proportion  to  its  amount. 

The  development  of  the  disease  may  be  preceded  by  subacute  laryngitis  or 
a  common  cold.  The  voice  is  at  first  hoarse,  and,  with  the  development  of 
acute  inflammation,  is  lost.  The  aphonia  is  accompanied  with  a  stridulous 
cough  and  a  small  expectoration  of  glairy  mucus,  which  may  be  streaked 
with  blood.  Febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense  or  it  may  be  wanting. 
These  symptoms  may  exist  without  notable  difficulty  of  breathing,  provided 
the  changes  be  limited  to  the  membrane  and  the  swelling  be  not  great.  , 

With  a  greater  amount  of  swelling,  together  with  eubmucous  infiltration, 
labored  respiration  and  dyspnoea  are  added.  The  obstruction  affects  both 
inspiration  and  expiration,  but  especially  the  former,  owing  to  the  f^ct  that 
the  infiltration  is  greatest  above  the  rima,  where  the  areolar  tissue  is  most 
abundant.  The  respiration  is  stridulous  or  noisy.  The  patient  complains 
of  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  larynx,  or  feels  as  if  the  cavity  were  filled 
with  a  foreign  substance.  The  latter  syibptom  may  be  called  larj/ngml  tenet- 
mw.  There  is  frequently  more  or  less  difficulty  in  deglutition.  Liquids,  by 
comhig  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  epiglottis,  excite  cough  and  add  to  the 
distress.  The  labor  of  breathing  and  the  dyspnoea  are  increased  by  the  occur- 
rence of  spasm  of  the  arytenoid  muscles.  The  exacerbations  of  distress  from 
obstruction  are  due  chiefly  to  a  spasmodic  element.  Paralysis  of  the  abductor 
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muscles  may  in  some  cases  contribute  to  the  obstruction.  The  obstruction 
vill  then  be  manifested  more  in  the  act  of  inspiration  than  in  exptration. 

In  oases  of  acute  la^ngitis  with  great  obstruction  the  aufFering  is  intense. 
The  face  and  eyes  are  swoHen  and  congested,  the  countenanoe  denotes  anguish, 
and  after  a  time  lividity  occurs.  The  distress  is  much  increased  during  the 
exacerbations  caused  by  spasm,  and  in  the  intervals  of  comparative  ease  the 
patient  manifests  drowsiness,  but  is  unable  to  obtain  refreshing  sleep.  With 
the  muscular  efforts  to  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  the  larynx  rises  and 
falls  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  There  are  frequent  efforts  to 
cough  and  expectorate,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  an  accumulation  witnin  the  larynx. 
The  cough  may  be  dry  and  croup-like,  but  is  oftener  husky  or  abortive.  The 
larynx  is  sensitive  to  pressure.  Pitting  over  the  pomum  Adami  has  been 
observed.  The  respiratory  acts  are  less  frequent  than  in  health.  In  a  case 
which  I  have  recorded  they  were  12  per  minute. 

With  these  symptoms  in  a  laige  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  ends  fatally 
if  tracheotomy  be  not  resorted  to.  The  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea,  and  it 
may  take  place  either  gradually  or  suddenly  in  an  exacerbation  of  nnusnal 
Tiolence. 

Assuming  that  other  affections  do  not  coexist,  the  symptoms,  in  addition  to 
those  which  relate  directly  t«  the  laryngeal  obstruction,  are  incidental  to 
fever — deficient  oxygenation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  together  with 
the  suffering  which  belongs  to  the  disease.  Slight  delirium  may  occur  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease  if  it  be  prolonged,  but  in  general  the  mental  facalties 
are  unaffected. 

Pathological  Character. — In  simple  acute  laryngitis  the  inflammation 
has  no  special  characteristics.  The  severity  and  danger  are  not  owing  to  the 
intensity  or  extent  of  the  inflammation.  The  same  amount  of  inflammation 
in  other  situations  would  constitute  a  trivial  affection.  The  gravity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  usual  results  of  inflammation  in  this  situation  obstruct  the 
passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  in  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
rima  glottidis  and  the  unyielding  laryngeal  walls.  In  children  simple  acute 
laryngitis  gives  rise  to  croupy  cough  and  respiration,  and  hence  this  is  one  of 
the  different  affections  formerly  embraced  ander  the  name  croup. 

Causation. — Acute  laryngitis,  with  the  symptoms  stated  in  the  Clinical 
History,  in  the  adult  is  extremely  rare.'  It  is  less  rare  in  infants  and  children 
than  after  adult  age.  Its  infrequency  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  inflammation  in  the  pharynx  ;  and  the  fact  exemplifies  the  prin- 
ciple of  conservatism  involved  in  the  law  by  which  inflammation  does  not  tend 
to  extend  from  one  part  to  other  parts,  although  in  immediate  proximity.  I 
have  seen  a  case  in  which  the  pharynx  was  laid  open  by  a  gunshot  wound  in 
the  neck,  so  that  the  top  of  the  larynx  could  be  seen  through  the  wound,  and 

J ret  during  the  progress  of  recovery  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  slightest 
aryngeal  inflammation. 

Ocoanonally,  however,  laryngitis  is  developed  in  connection  with  pharyn- 
gitis. This  was  observed  in  some  cases  of  the  so-called  epidemic  erysipelaB, 
or  "  black  tongue,"  which  formerly  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  pharyngeal  affection  in 
scarlatina.  The  laryngitis  which,  ih  a  subacute  form,  is  common  in  rubeola 
sometimes  becomes  acute.    Acute  inflammation  may  be  excited  in  variola  by 

1  Some  writers  reckon  as  cni>es  of  acute  laryngitis  those  in  which  the  symptoms  denote 
a  leas  dangerous  form  of  the  disease  than  the  one  here  considered  under  this  heading. 
Of  course  the  disease  is  leas  rate  if  the  term  acute  be  extended  to  cases  of  moderate 
severity. 
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the  ocenrrence  of  the  eruption  in  tbb  situation.  Under  'the  several  circum- 
stances just  named  it  is  a  secondary  affection.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary 
affection  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  excessive  use  of  the  Toice  would  be  likely  to 
predispose  to  this  affection,  but  clinical  observation  furnishes  little  proof  that 
such  is  the  fact.  It  may  be  produced  traumatically  by  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  vapors.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  young  children 
have  produced  the  disease  by  sucking  boiling  liquid  and  steam  from  the  spout 
of  a  water-  or  tea-pot. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  characters  of  acute  laryngeal  inflammation  are 
the  loss  of  voice,  and  the  husky,  stridulous  cough,  in  connection  with  the  fever 
and  other  symptoms.  That  the  labor  of  breathing  and  the  dyspnoea  are  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx  is  shown  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  the 
diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratory  sets,  and  the  absence  of  physical  signs 
denoting  pulmonary  disease.  In  proportion  as  the  aperture  of  the  glottis  is 
narrowed  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  weakened,  and  this  affords  a  better 
criterion  of  the  amount  of  obstruction  than  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The 
only  difficulties  in  diagnosis  relate  to  the  discrimination  of  simple  acute  laryn- 
gitis from  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exudation,  from  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and 
from  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  In  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  sim- 
ple acute  laryngitis  exists,  the  affections  just  named  are  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  distinctive  circumstances  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  each. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  fibrinous  exudation  in 
cases  of  laryngitis  is  generally  determinable  ;  that  oedema  of  the  glottis  may 
be  ascertained ;  and  tnat  spasm  without  inflammation  or  with  only  subacute 
inflammation  is  wanting  in  characters  which  are  essential  to  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  laryngitis.  If  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made, 
the  diagnods  is  demonstrotively  establiwed. 

Proonosis. — Acnte  laryngitis  in  the  adult  is  a  grave  affection.  The 
gravity,  as  already  stated,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  submucous 
infiltration.  Cases  without  this  contingency  occur,  and  may  end  favorably 
without  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  suffering  in  these  cases  arises  meas- 
urably from  spasm.  If  the  constant  obstruction — i.  e.  obstruction  exclusive 
of  that  due  to  spasm — be  sufficient  to  interfere  greatly  with  respiration,  the 
tendency  is  to  a  fatal  result.  A  proportion  of  such  cases  will  end  fatally  if 
life  be  not  saved  by  timely  surgical  interference.  The  course  of  the  disease 
in  fatal  cases  is  rapid.  It  has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  in  seven  hours. 
The  duration  rarely  exceeds  a  week. 

In  young  subjects  this  disease  is  less  severe  and  less  likely  to  prove  fatal 
than  in  adults,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  size  of  the  rima  glottidis  in  early 
life,  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  submucous  transu- 
dation is  less  in  children. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  acnte  laryngitis  embraces  general  and  local 

measures.  The  general  measures  are  those  designed  to  lessen  the  intensity 
of  inflammation  and  to  promote  resolution  and  the  absorption  of  serous 
transudation.  The  employment  of  bloodletting  is  to  be  guided  by  the  same 
principles  as  in  other  inflammations,  but  the  evils  and  danger  of  abstracting 
blood  are  not  so  great  as  in  certain  other  inflammations — for  example,  lobar 
pneumonitis — because  there  is  not  the  amount  of  morbid  effects  to  be  recov- 
ered from,  and  it  is  therefore  not  so  important  to  spare  the  vital  powers  for 
the  processes  of  restoration.  The  danger  in  acute  laryngitis,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  not  from  the  extent  or  degree  of  the  inflammation  or 
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feoxa  the  lesions  which  it  may  induce  per  te,  bnt  it  is  incidentBl  to  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation.  And  if  a  fatal  result  take  place,  the  dying  is  bj  apnoA, 
not  by  asthenia.  But  in  the  use  of  bloodletting  and  oUier  depressing  measures 
this  consideration  must  be  kept  in  viev  :  the  patient's  strength  is  not  to  be 
80  far  diminished  as  to  incapacitate  for  the  prolonged  muscular  exertions 
which  the  labor  of  breathing  may  require.  Bloodletting  should  never  be 
practised  after  the  occurrence  of  Hvidity  of  the  prolabia  and  face.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  fatal  result  would  be  hastened  by  abstracting  blood. 

The  bowels  should  be  moved  efficiently  by  cathartics  of  the  saline  class. 
Nauseaut  or  the  direct  cardiac  sedatives  are  indicated  as  in  other  inflam- 
mations. Nauseant  remedies  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce 
vomiting,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  distress  uid  tend  to  u^ravate  the 
inflammation.  If  antimony  be  used,  it  ^onld  be  given  largely  diluted,  to 
avoid  its  local  action  on  the  throat. 

Mercurialization  may  be  advocated  in  this  as  in  some  other  affections  on 
the  following  ground :  Although  the  antiphlogistic  and  sorbefacient  powers 
of  mercury  have  doubtless  been  heretofore  greatly  overestimated,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  it  exerts  no  remedial  influence  in  these  directions.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  useful  in  any 
degree,  it  should  be  employed  in  an  affection  like  this,  which  frequently 
tends  rapidly  to  destroy  life  by  apnoea.  The  general  depressing  effect  and 
other  evils  of  merourialization  are  of  little  moment,  provided  the  remedy 
prove  in  any  degree  useful  in  its  influence  on  the  local  affection.  If  mer- 
ourialization be  determined  on,  it  should  be  induced  early  and  rapidly,  either 
by  large  doses  guarded  with  opium  or  by  small  doses  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, mercurial  inunction  being  added. 

Remedies  to  allay  spasm  and  cough  are  indicated.  The  spasmodic  element 
may  be  more  or  leas  prominent.  Its  degree  of  prominence  is  shown  by  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  the  paroxysmal  distress,  whereas  the  amount  of 
obstruction  due  to  the  swelling  and  infiltration  is  shown  by  the  labor  of 
breathing  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Opium 
and  antispasmodic  remedies  are  important  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
suffering  from  spasm,  but  opiates  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  blunt 
the  perception  of  the  want  of  breath.  If  belladonna  be  found  to  meet  the 
indication,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  opiates. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  general  measures  of  treatment  reference 
has  been  had  especially  to  idiopathic  or  primary  laryngitis.  When  the  affec- 
tion occurs  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina,  rubeola,  or  variola,  and  if  it  be 
associated  with  pulmonary  or  any  other  important  disease,  the  same  measures 
ma^  not  be  admissible.  This  statement  applies  to  bloodletting,  merouriali- 
sation,  and  other  depressing  measures.  Inflammation  of  the  trachea  fre- 
quently, if  not  generally,  coexists,  and  bronchitis  may  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  law  respecting  the  extension  of  inflammation  in  the  air- 
passages — namely,  that  it  tends  to  travel  downward  and  but  rarely  upward. 
Of  course  the  general  symptoms,  febrile  movement,  etc.  will  be  inoreased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  mucous  surface  inflamed. 

The  local  measures  of  treatment  embrace  fomentations  or  poultices  applied 
to  the  neck,  with  a  blister,  perhaps,  applied  over  the  sternum ;  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  apartment  should  be  charged  with  steam  or  the  vapor  of  hot 
water  should  be  inhaled  by  means  of  a  convenient  apparatus.  The  former  is 
vastly  more  effective,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  The  application  to  the 
throat  of  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water  and  renewed  at  Intervals  of  a  few 
minutes  is  a  measure  which  may  be  tried  with  safety,  and  if  it  afford  relief  it 
may  be  often  repeated,  being  eontinued  as  long  as  it  is  a  source  of  comfort  to 
the  patient.    Early  in  the  disease  it  may  act  favorably  as  an  antiphlogisdo, 
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and  afterward  it  maj  afford  relief  by  diminishing  8pa8m.  According  to  Cohen, 
it  is  indicated  Then  the  obstenction  is  caused  in  a  measure  bj  paralysis  of  the 
abductors. 

When  the  membrane,  on  laryngoscopic  examination,  shows  much  tumefaction 
above  the  vocal  cords,  Cohen  advises  scarification  of  the  parts.  If  this  meas- 
ure be  not  practicable  or  if  it  prove  ineffectual,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  employed, 
provided  the  obstructiou  become  so  great  as  to  render  danger  of  death  immi- 
nent. Patients  should  never  be  allowed  to  die  from  strangulation  for  want  of 
Umely  surgical  interference.  If  the  danger  be  purely  or  chiefly  from  apncea, 
this  operation  will  prove  the  means  of  saving  life.  The  important  question 
is,  When  is  it  to  be  performed?  It  should  not  be  delayed  until  permanent 
lividity  occurs ;  that  is,  lividity  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  swelling 
and  infiltration  irrespective  of  spasm.  Persisting  lividity  denotes  imminent 
danger,  and  impairs  the  probability  of  snccess  from  the  operation.  It  is 
advisable  not  to  delay  either  scarification  or  tracheotomy,  or  both,  until  livid- 
ity occurs,  but  to  resort  to  surgical  interference  irfaenever  the  obstruction  is 
sufficient  to  occasion  sinking  in  of  Uie  soffc  parts  and  retracUon  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  in  inspiration. 

After  convalescence  is  established  the  recovery  of  the  voice  is  slow,  the 
pitch  and  quality  remaining  altered  for  some  time. 

The  treatment  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  owing  to  its  being  a  less 
severe  and  grave  affection  than  in  the  adult,  claims  less  vigorous  treatment. 
Cases  frequently,  if  not  generally,  do  well  with  simple  palliative  measures. 
Emetics  may  be  important  in  order  to  effect  the  removal  of  viscid  mucus 
from  the  larynx.  Death  may  be  produced  solely  by  obstruction  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  this  situation.  It  wilt  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  larynx  may  be  so  tolerant  of  obstruction  from  this  source  that,  occurring 
in  a  healthy  child,  efficient  efforts  of  coughing  would  not  be  excited  and  life 
be  destroyed  by  slow  apnoea ;  yet  a  case  exemplifying  the  fact  has  fallen 
under  my  observation. 

Subacute  Laryugitia. 

Subacute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  either  as 
preceding  the  development  of  bronchitis,  or  the  inflammation  not  extending 
to  the  bronchial  tubes.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  the  affection  com- 
monly known  as  "  a  cold."  The  inflammation  is  of  a  low  grade  of  intensity, 
and  is  not  accompanied  by  submucous  effusion.  There  is  either  hoarseness 
or  aphonia,  with  cough  and  an  expectoration  at  first  transparent  and  viscid, 
and  afterward  opaque,  thick,  and  loose.  There  is  no  obstruction  to  respira- 
tion. Iiary&geal  spasm  in  Uie  adult  is  rarely  excited.  There  is  little  or  no 
fever. 

It  is  important  only  as  involving  some  liability  to  an  increase  in  the  inten- 
fflty  of  the  inflammation  or  the  development  of  the  acute  affection  ;  but  the 
liability  to  this  is  small.  The  measures  of  treatment  are  those  indicated  in 
cases  of  bronchi^  or  a  "  cold." 

Subacute  laryngitis  exists  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  formerly 
included  under  the  name  croup.  The  croup  phenomena  are  due  to  spasm, 
the  laryngitis  being  an  unimportant  element.  This  variety  of  so-called  croup 
is  unattended  with  danger,  however  violent  may  be  the  symptoms  referable  to 
spasm. 

Ohronic  Laryngitis— Laiyngeal  Ulcers. 

Chronic  laryngitis  occurs  much  more  frequently  than  the  acute  form ;  it 
occurs,  therefore,  often  without  having  been  preceded  by  acute  laryngitis. 
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Acute  laryngitis,  in  fact,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  ends  in  recovery  witfaoat 
eventuating  in  the  chronic  affection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  chronic  laryn- 
gitis the  inflammation  rarely  becomes  acute. 

In  chronic  inflammation  the  hypereemia  is  less  intense  than  in  acute  laryn- 

fitia.  The  maoons  manbrane  has  a  grayish  color,  and  often  presents  to  view 
ilated  veins.  A  mucous  or  purulent  secretioa  coats  its  surface,  which  is 
often  granular  from  enla^ement  of  the  mucoag  ^anda.  The  to«l1  cords  lose 
their  smooth,  glistening  appearance,  and  are  grayish  or  opaque.  The  flat 
epithelium  covering  them  becomes  thickened,  and  often  in  other  portions  of 
the  larynx  the  normal  cylindrical  epithelium  is  replaced  by  the  pavement 
variety.  By  development  of  new  connective  tissue  the  mucous  membrane 
and  submucous  tissue  often  become  thickened,  and  occasionally  papillomatous 
growths  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  Instead  of  being  hypertro- 
phied,  the  mucous  membrane  in  some  cases  is  atrophied.  Ulcerations  more 
or  less  deep  and  extensive  are  frequent  in  chronic  laryngitis  due  to  specific 
causes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  chronic  inflammation  in  this  situation  occurs  in 
connection  with  either  syphilis  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  localization  of 
syphilis  in  thia  part  is  rare,  so  that  the  existence  of  chronic  laryn^tis  con- 
stitutes presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  In  oases  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  with  chronic  laryngitis  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
latter  precedes  the  former,  and  that  the  disease  extends  from  the  larynx  to 
the  lungs.  The  term  laryngeal  phthitis  was  used  to  distinguish  the  affection 
in  these  cases.  Improvement  in  the  means  of  detecting  a  tuberculous  deposit 
in  the  lungs,  however,  has  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  laryngitis 
in  nearly  all  these  cases  is  secondary,  the  pulmonary  disease  being  first  devel- 
oped. The  laryngeal  ulcers  which  complicate  pulmonary  phthisis  are  most 
frequently  seated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  just  above  the  com- 
missure of  the  vocal  cords.  In  many  oasea  a  single  small  ulcer  in  this  situa- 
Uon  is  found.  This  may,  however,  extend  in  depth  and  surface,  and  others 
may  likewise  appear.  The  vocal  cords  may  be  nearly  destroyed  by  phthisical 
ulceration,  and  one  or  more  small  ulcers  are  often  found  on  the  epiglottis.  The 
smaller  ulcers  are  usually  round,  and  the  larger  ones  have  festooned  borders. 
The  edges  are  thickened.  The  ulcers  appear  to  be  always  due  to  the  break- 
ing down  of  taberculous  products.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  ulcer  and  in  the  secretion  from  its  surface. 

While  phthisical  ulcerations  most  frequently  begin  just  above  the  vocal 
cords,  syphilitic  affections  are  usually  first  developed  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  larynx.  Syphilitic  laryngitis  in  general  follows  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
pharynx  and  base  of  the  tongue.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  laryngeal 
ulcerations,  often  of  the  most  destructive  character  if  not  properly  treated, 
may  be  developed.  These  usually  begin  on  the  epiglottis  and  extend  down- 
ward. They  may  attack  the  vocal  cords,  and  even  extend  into  the  trachea. 
They  are  accompanied  usually  with  much  induration  and  thickening  of  the 
submucous  tissues.  When  the  ulcers  heal,  sometimes  deforming  cicatrices 
are  formed,  which  may  lead,  especially  on  or  about  the  vocal  cords,  to  dan- 
gerons  and  even  fatal  stenons. 

Inflammation  4)f  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  laryngeal  carti- 
lagea  is  called  laryngmt  perichondriti*.  Suppurative  perichondritis  is  most  ft»- 
quently  the  result  of  syphilitic  or  phthisical  ulcers  in  the  larynx.  It  occurs 
as  a  very  rare  complication  in  infectious  diseases  of  an  asthenic  type.  The 
non-vascular  cartilage  suffers  in  its  nutrition,  and  often  becomes  partly  or 
wholly  necrotic,  so  that  loose  pieces  of  cartilage,  usually  calcified  or  ossified, 
are  found  bathed  in  pus.  If  the  collection  of  pus  open  into  the  laryngeal 
cavity,  tibe  dead  pieces  of  cartilage  may  be  coughed  out.    A  necrosed  frag- 
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ment  of  cartilage  has  been  known  to  become  lodged  in  the  glottis  and  to 
cause  death  by  sufibcaUon.  Sometimes  the  perichondria!  abscess  opens  exter- 
Dally,  and  through  the  (^ning  necrosed  cartilage  may  be  discharged. 

The  most  characteristic  of  the  bthptohb  of  chronic  laryngitis  relate  to  the 
Toice.  It  becomes  either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous,  and  it  may  be  lost ; 
that  is,  there  is  either  difficulty  of  speech  (dysphonia)  or  its  extinction  (apho- 
nia). If  aphonia  exist,  the  patient  speaks  in  a  husky  whisper.  The  extent 
to  which  the  voice  is  affected  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
vocal  organs  are  damaged  by  ulceration.  Slight  ulcerations  and  thickening 
may  lead  to  great  huskiness,  and  even  extinction  of  the  voice.  If  notable 
hoarseness  exist,  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  vocal  cords,  enlarging  the 
rima  glottidis,  may  be  suspected. 

As  regards  cough,  its  prominence  as  a  symptom  varies  in  different  cases. 
It  is  modified  like  the  voice  ;  that  is,  it  is  either  hoarse,  husky,  or  stridulous. 
The  expectoration  also  varies.  It  may  be  slight  or  more  or  less  abundant. 
Its  characters  may  be  those  of  mucus,  mneo-purulent  matter,  orpus.  Not 
infrequently  it  presents  bloody  streaks,  and  it  may  be  fetid.  bloody 
streaks  and  pus  point  to  ulceration ;  the  fetor  joints  to  caries  of  the  carti- 
lages. Cough  and  expectoration,  however,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
measurably  due  to  the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs  with  which  the 
laryngitis  is  generally  associated.  Some  cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  are 
characterized  by  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  resembling  those  of  whooping 
cough,  and  vomiting  may  occur  during  the  paroxysms. 

A  marked  difference  in  different  cases  relates  to  deglutition.  In  some  oases 
the  act  of  swallowing  is  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  but  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  it  is  a  source  of  great  distress.  The  passage  of  food  and 
drink  causes  pain,  excites  spasms  of  the  glottis,  thus  occasioning  distressing 
dyspntBa,  and  frequently  liquids  aro  returned  through  the  nostrils.  Patients 
are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the  blandest  articles  of  diet,  and  even 
these  are  sometimes  ingested  with  so  much  difficulty  that  death  is  hastened 
by  innutrition.  The  difference  tn  different  cases  depends  on  the  situation  of 
the  ulcerations,  these  extending  sometimes  above  tne  vocal  cords  and  upon 
the  epiglottis,  where  the  ulcerated  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  and 
drink  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  sometimes  being  sufficiently  below  the  top 
of  the  larynx  to  be  secure  from  this  source  of  irritation. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  chronic  laryngitis  is  easy ;  the  morbid  characters  of  the 
voice  at  once  indicate  the  affection.  Its  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis 
is  to  be  determined  by  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  and  examination 
of  the  sputa,  together  with  an  examination  into  the  previous  history  and 
symptoms.  If  pulmonary  disease  be  excluded,  the  syphilitic  source  of  the 
affection  is  to  be  investigated.  The  affection  may  be  regarded  as  idiopathic 
in  cases  in  which  both  syphilis  and  phthisis  can  be  excluded  ;  but,  as  already 
.  stated,  such  cases  are  rare. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  cases  of  chronic  laryngitis  will  of  course  have  reference 
to  its  pathological  associations.  Its  connection  with  phthisis  does  not  render 
the  tatter  disease  more  rapidly  progressive ;  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of 
the  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lungs  is,  as  a  rule,  more  slow  with  than  with- 
out this  complication,  provided  it  do  not  interfere  with  alimentation.  Thus 
associated,  however,  the  laryngitis  is  rarely  recovered  from.  The  inflamma- 
tion and  ulcerations  usually  continue,  but  if  not,  the  voice  remains  perma- 
nently more  or  less  impaired.  Considerable  improvement  may  take  place  in 
cases  of  tuberculous  laryngitis,  although  the  afteotion  conUnne.  Chronic 
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laryngitis  dependeot  oh  Byphilig  offers  a  better  prospect  of  recovery.  The 
voice,  however,  after  recovery  will  be  very  likely  to  remain  permanently 
affected. 

In  my  ezperieoce  eases  of  tub^nloos  laryn^tis  have  not  presented  nota- 
ble emlwrrassment  of  breathing  from  obstruction.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases, 
however,  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  which  I  have  seen  there  has  been  sufficient 
stenosis  to  render  respiration  more  or  less  labored,  and  in  some  cases  obstrae- 
tion  threatened  life  by  apncea.  In  a  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  at  Beilevue  Hospital  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  has  been 
resorted  to,  and,  apparently,  the  lives  of  patients  thereby  saved.  It  has 
sometimes  been  resorted  to  more  than  once  in  the  same  case. 

The  TBEATHENT  of  chrooio  laryngitis,  as  regards  general  measnres,  will 
have  reference  to  its  pathological  relations.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  treatment  must  be  that  indicated  by  the  coexistence  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
If  the  affection  be  traceable  to  syphilis,  the  antisyphilitio  remedies  are  called 
for — namely,  menury  and  the  iodide  of  potasunm. 

As  r^;ard8  local  measnres,  coanter-irritation  over  the  neck  by  means  of 
the  croton  oil  or  small  blisters  is  sometimes  useful,  even  in  cases  of  phthisis. 
The  local  treatment,  however,  relates  especially  to  applications  to  the  affect- 
ed part :  that  is,  within  the  larynx.  The  injection  of  medicated  liquids 
and  the  insufflation  of  remedies  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  are  objection- 
able, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  application  to  the  diseased  parts 
and  to  the  cough  and  spasm  which  they  are  liable  to  excite.  A  more  satis- 
factory method  is  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  attached  to  a  probang  prop- 
erly curved.  Owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  glottis  which  takes  place  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  the  introduction  must  be  made  during  the  act  of 
inspiration.  During  the  act,  as  is  well  known,  foreign  bodies  of  lai:ge  size 
are  sometimes  drawn  with  die  inspired  breath  into  the  air-passages.  The 
nature  and  scat  of  lesions  within  the  larynx  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of 
the  laryngoscope,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  affords  aid  in  judging  as 
to  the  propriety  of  topical  applications  and  in  showing  the  pardcular  points 
at  which  they  are  to  be  made. 

The  topical  remedy  most  frequently  applied  by  means  of  the  sponge  is  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  strong  solution  is  commonly  used — namely,  from  one  to 
two  scruples  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  sponge,  moistened  by  this 
solution,  is  carried  between  and  below  the  vocal  cords.  Spasm  of  the  glottis 
occurs,  and  the  liquid,  being  expressed  from  the  sponge,  comes  into  contact 
with  the  whole  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  larynx.  This  application  is 
sometimes  beneficial,  affording  immediate  and  mariced  relief.  It  may  then  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  relief  ts  afforded, 
and  in  these  cases  after  a  fair  trial  it  is  useless  to  persevere  in  it.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  lar^n^tis  interferes  with  deglutition,  relief  may  sometimes 
be  afforded  by  narcotics  and  probably  by  codeia.  The  topical  application  of 
the  hydroohlorate  of  cocaine  has  recently  been  found  serviceable. 

Tracheotomy  is  to  be  resorted  to  in  oases  of  syphilitic  laryngitis  whenever 
obstruction  endangers  life.  The  propriety  of  this  operation  as  a  means  of 
promoting  recovery  has  been  advocated.  For  this  purpose  the  opening  is  to 
be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  advantage  consists  in  the  arrest 
of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  which  is  a  result  of 
breathing  through  the  trachea.'  This  measure  has  also  been  advocated  in 
cases  of  laryngitis  associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  objects  being  com- 
plete rest  of  the  larynx  and  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  the  mattw  of 
expectoration  over  the  ulcerated  surfaces.    It  has  proved  a  useful  measnre  in 

*  Vide  aztide  by  Thomas  Bryaot,  in  the  Troiu.  CUn.  Soo.  <^  London,  vol.  L,  1868. 
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some  reported  cases.*  An  objection  to  it  in  cases  of  phthisis  is  the  obstacle 
which  a  tube  in  the  trachea  offers  to  free  ezpeetoration.  If  found  to  tie  use- 
ful, its  nsefulneas  vil)  probably  be  limited  to  the  cases  in  which  the  laryn- 
geal afiiBCtion  involTes  dyspha^  and  in  this  way  interferes  with  alimentation. 

Inflammations  may  occur  in  thai  part  of  the  larynx  situated  below  the 
vocal  cords.  Inflammatioo  in  this  situation  is  called  laiyngifis  hj/poghttica. 
The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  this  region.  Acute  subglottic  laryngitis 
is  often  attended  by  great  swelling  of  the  submucous  tissue  in  consequence 
of  infiltratioD  with  serum  and  pus-cells.  The  afiiection  is  a  grave  one  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  to  respiration.  Usually,  both  acts  of  respiration 
are  difficult.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  foy  means  of  the  laryngoscope, 
which  reveals  the  situation  of  the  swelling  to  be  just  below  the  true  vocal 
eorda.  Tracheotomy  is  frequently  indicated  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  tissues  of  this  part  of 
the  larynx  is  characterized  by  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  Qaryngitu 
kgpoffhttwa  hypertrophica).  The  affection  is  rare  and  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
being  in  some  cases  apparently  dependent  upon  the  disease  called  rhiuo- 
scleroma. 

LaryngitiB  with  Fibrinous  Bzudation  (Membranous  Oroup). 

In  Part  First  of  this  work  (p.  37)  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  the 
so-called  croupous,  diphtheritic,  and  pseudo-diphtheritic  inflammations  have 
been  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  anatomi- 
cal signification  of  these  terms  and  the  clinical  application  of  the  names  croup 
and  diphtheria.  In  croup  we  may  have  diphtheritic  as  well  as  croupous 
inflammation,  the  difference  depending  chiefly  upon  the  seat  of  inflammation. 
Decided  as  are  the  differences  between  membranous  or  true  croup  and  diph- 
theria as  regards  etiol(^  and  clinical  history,  essential  points  of  difference 
in  respect  of  dieir  pathou^cal  anatomy  have  not  as  yet.  been  established. 
In  both  diseases  there  is  a  fibrinous  exudation.  In  croup  the  larynx  is  by 
preference  attacked,  in  diphtheria  the  pharynx  and  sometimes  the  nasal  pas- 
sages; but  croup  is  usually  accompanied  with  fibrinous  exudation  in  the 
pharynx,  and  diphtheria  frequently  with  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis.  In 
both  diseases  the  fibrinous  exudation,  when  seated  in  the  trachea  or  the  lower 
portion  of  the  larynx,  is  usually  of  the  so-called  croupous  variety,  and,  when 
seated  in  the  pharynx  or  fauces,  of  the  diphtheritic  or  of  the  pseudo-diph- 
theritic variety.  By  so-called  true  or  membranous  croup,  however,  is  under- 
stood a  local  disease  characterized  by  fibrinous  inflammation  of  the  upper 
ur-passages ;  by  the  name  diphtheria,  an  infectious  disease  with,  in  certain 
cases,  a  similar  localization  of  the  fibrinous  exudation.  In  this  article  refer- 
ence is  had  only  to  the  affection  heretofore  known  as  true  croup.  Diphtheria 
is  more  appropriately  considered  under  general  diseases  than  under  diseases 
affecting  the  respiratory  system. 

The  term  croup  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  stifles  strangulation.  As  already 
stated,  it  has  been  used  in  a  compraiensiTe  sense  to  signify  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions in  children  characterized  by  a  peculiar  shrill,  barking  cough  called  the 
croupal  cough,  and  by  difficulty  in  breathing.  These  symptoms  may  accom- 
pany in  children  simple  acute  or  subacute  laryngitis,  and  also  spasm  of  the 
glottis  without  laryngeal  inflammation.  To  such  cases  the  name  fahe  crovp 
has  been  applied  in  distinction  from  (rue  crovp,  the  latter  term  being  employed 
only  for  the  pseudo-membranous  variety  of  inflammation. 

The  extent  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  varies  in  different  cases.    The  exo- 

'  Tide  artide  by  Dr.  Beveri^  Bobiusm,  .^m.  Jmm.     Med.  Seieiuaif  April,  1679. 
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datioD,  in  the  form  of  a  false  membrane,  is  found  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
It  is  also  present,  as  a  rule,  in  the  pharynx,  on  the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  base 
of  tongue,  or  epiglottis.  The  larger  bronchi  are  of^n  involved,  and  in  rare 
instances  those  of  small  size.  The  larynx  may  be  primarily  affected,  or  the 
false  membrane  may  appear  first  in  either  the  pharynx  or  the  trachea.  The 
false  membranes  are  whitish  or  grayish,  or  brownish-red  from  admixture  with 
blood.  They  vary  greatly  in  extent,  thickness,  and  consistence.  On  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  or  fauces  the  fibrinous  exudation  appears 
usually  in  patches.  In  the  larynx  the  favorite  seat  of  the  exudation  is  the 
vocal  cords,  which  are  often  uniformly  coated,  and  sometimes  so  thickly  that 
the  glottis  is  nearly  occluded.  The  false  membrane  may  be  expectorated  in 
the  form  of  shreds  or  of  tubular  casts  of  the  larger  bronchi,  or  rarely  as 
solid  cylinders  from  the  small  bronchi.  The  membrane,  when  recent,  is  of 
tolerably  firm  consistence ;  it  may  be  found  on  autopsy,  however,  as  a  soft, 
pultaceous  ma^  coating  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi 
it  can,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  stripped  off  from  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane ; 
in  the  larynx  it  can  also  often  be  removed  without  tearing  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  but  it  is  usually  closely  adherent  on  the  epiglottis  and  true  vocal 
cords ;  in  the  pharynx  and  on  the  soft  palate  also  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and  lower  portion  of 
the  larynx  the  fibrinous  exudation  is  of  the  so-called  croupous  variety — that 
is,  the  false  membrane  consists  chiefly  of  fibrillatcd  fibrin  holding  in  its 
meshes  pus-cells,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  sometimes  epithelial  cells ;  it  lies 
directly  upon  the  basement-membrane  in  most  places,  the  epithelium  being 
absent ;  the  mucous  membrane  itself  is  swollen,  hypersemic,  and  contains  a 
variable  number  of  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  sometimes  ecchy- 
moses,  but  no  fibrinous  exudation.  On  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  throat  the  exudation  is  often  of  the  pseudo-diphtheritic  variety— that 
is,  the  false  membrane  cannot  be  detached  without  loss  of  substance  from  the 
subjacent  mucous  membrane — ^but  there  is  no  fibrinous  material  in  the  mucous 
membrane  itself.  The  exudationj  however,  may  be  diphtheritic ;  that  is,  the 
fibrinous  substance  is  present  not  only  upon  the  snrface,  but  also  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  mnoouB  membrane.  As  has  been  explained  in  Part  First,  the 
fibrinous  material  in  the  diphtheritic  and  pseudo-diphtheritic  forms  of  inflam- 
mation consists  in  part  of  ubrillated  fibrin  and  in  part  of  epithelial,  pus-,  and 
connective-tissue  cells  which  have  undergone  the  peculiar  metamorphosis 
called  coagulation  necrosis.  During  the  course  of  the  dipease  the  pseudo- 
membranes  may  be  repeatedly  exfoliated  and  new  ones  formed  in  their  place. 

Both  rod-shaped  and  spherical  bacteria  are  found  in  the  false  membranes, 
but  it  is  not  proven  that  they  are  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  lungs  afler  death  from  fibrinous  laryngitis  often  present  spots  of  atelec- 
tasis, also  an  emphysematous  condition,  especially  of  the  upper  lobes,  hyper- 
semia,  and  sometimes  lobular  pneumonitis,  rarely  the  lobar  form. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  phenomena  in  this  variety  of  in- 
flammation at  the  outeet  are  the  same  as  in  simple  laryngitis.  The  local  and 
general  symptoms  may  not  be  as  marked  as  in  cases  of  simple  acute  laryn- 
gitis.   The  disease  is  often  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  common  cold. 

There  is  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  cough  is  hoarse  or  barking.  Hoarseness 
or  huskiness  of  the  voice  exists,  and  moderate  fever.  The  symptoms  denot- 
ing gravity  of  disease  arise  from  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation,  in  connec- 
tion with  swelling  of  the  glottis  and  the  occurrence  of  either  spasm  or  paral- 
ysis of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  One,  two,  or  three  days  may  elapse  before  the 
disturbance  of  respiration  is  sufiicient  to  create  any  apprehension.  Not  infre- 
quently the  general  symptoms  do  not  prevent  the  child  fVom  being  up  and 
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engaging  in  play  even  after  a  certain  amount  of  obstruction  has  taken  place. 
The  obstruction  due  to  the  exudation  and  swelling  is  shown  by  labored 
breathing  in  both  acts  and  by  dilatation  of  the  nostrils.  These  evidences 
may  be  apparent  before  the  obstruction  is  sufficient  to  occasion  suffering  from 
dyspnoBa.  The  additional  obstruction  due  to  laryngeal  spasm  is  shown  by 
the  dyBpnoea,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms  or  exacerbations.  Spasm  may  be 
more  or  leas  prominent  as  an  element  of  this  form  of  disease ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  far  less  prominent  than  in  the  affections  heretofore  known  as  false  croup. 
Hence,  of  all  the  varieties  of  so-called  croup,  this,  in  its  development  and 
early  progress,  is  the  one  least  likely  to  excite  alarm. 

As  the  disease  advances  the  obstruction  is  increased.  The  labor  of  breath- 
ing becomes  greater,  and  is  attended  with  manifestations  of  distressing  dysp- 
ncea.  The  current  of  inspired  air  is  insufficient  for  the  iree  expansion  of 
the  langs,  as  denoted  by  contraction  of  tlie  lower  part  of  the  chest,  together 
with  sinking  in  of  the  soft  parts  above  tiie  clavicles  and  sternum  in  the  act  of 
inspiration.  The  cough  becomes  stridnloas  and  abortive.  The  voice  or  cry 
is  risduoed  to  a  husky  whisper.  The  face  is  congested,  and  an  expression  of 
anxiety  and  distress  is  marked.  More  or  less  fever  continues.  The  suffer- 
ings are  increased  at  variable  intervals  in  proportion  as  the  spasmodic  ele- 
ment is  prominent.  If  life  be  prolonged,  the  cough  at  length  becomes  loose, 
and  portions  of  the  false  membrane  are  expectorated  from  time  to  time.  The 
obstruction  may  then  gradually  decrease  and  recovery  take  place.  If  the  dis- 
ease prove  fatal,  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  apnoea ;  but  not  infrequently 
the  suffering  from  dyspnoea  diminishes  toward  the  close  of  life,  and  the  labor 
of  breathing  may  be  so  far  lessened  as  to  excite  delusive  hopes  of  improve- 
ment.   Convulfflons  occasionally  occur  toward  the  close  of  life. 

A  cause  of  obstmotion  in  certain  cases  is  paralysis  of  the  posterior  crico- 
arytenoid muscles.  Aa  a  result  of  ^araljyas  of  these  muscles,  dilatation  of 
the  glottis  does  not  take  place  in  inspiration,  and  obstruction  during  the 
inspiratory  act  occurs  as  after  section  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 
Immobility  of  the  glottis  is  observed  by  laryngoscopic  examination.  In  so 
far  aa  the  obstruction  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  will  be  manifested  in  the  inspira- 
tory act.  This  act  may  be  accompanied  by  a  laryngeal  sound  suggestive  of 
a  sucking  inward  of  the  glottis.  Another  important  incidental  circumstance 
increases  the  interference  with  respiration — namely,  the  accumulation  of 
mnco-pus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  the  presence  of  the  false  mem- 
brane in  the  larynx,  and  the  feeble  expiratory  efforts  preventing  expectoration. 
The  danger  from  accumulation  below  the  larynx  is  of  course  incidental  to  the 
cases  in  which  bronchitis  coexists. 

PATHOUH3ICAL  Ohakactsr. — Fibrinous  exudation  occurs  exceptionally 
in  infiammation  of  a  mucous  mraibrane.  It  denotes  a  peculiar  kind  of 
inflammation.  This  peculiarity  of  the  inflammation  belongs  to  it  from  the 
banning.  It  is  not  evidence  of  intensity  of  the  infiammation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inflammation  in  this  variety  of  laryngitis  may  be  less  intense  than 
in  the  simple  acute  variety.  Acute  simple  laryngitis  has  no  tendency  to  even- 
tuate in  fibrinous  exudation  ;  and  in  the  other  affections  of  the  larynx  which 
have  been  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  croup  the  form  of  disease 
nnder  consideration,  distinguished  as  true  or  membranous  croup,  rarely 
supervenes. 

Causation. — This  form  of  disease  is  generally  met  with  in  young  chil- 
dren, but  rarely  in  infantile  life.    The  age,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
is  between  two  and  seven  years.    The  disease,  however,  mapr  occur  at  any 
period  from  birth  to  the  age  of  two  years,  and  at  any  period  after  seven 
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years.  Boys  are  oftener  aifected  than  girls.  It  occurs  oflener  in  some  sit- 
uations than  in  others ;  a  cold,  humid,  cbangeahle  climate  apparently  con- 
tributes to  its  occurrence.  Cases  occur  oilener  in  the  spring  and  autumnal 
months  than  at  other  portions  of  the  year.  Happily,  it  is  everywhere  a  rare 
disease,  excluding,  it  vill  be  borne  in  mind,  its  oocurrence  as  a  complication 
of  diphtheria.  It  may  occur  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  affection.  Exclu- 
sive of  its  occnrreiice  in  diphtheria,  it  is  sometimes  developed  in  connection 
with  the  affection  of  the  pharynx  in  scarlatina.  It  occasionally  follows  measles. 
The  inflammation  and  exudation,  as  already  stated,  generally  involve  more  or 
less  of  the  pharynx,  the  point  of  departure  being  in  some  cases  the  larynx, 
and  in  other  cases  the  pharynx,  ofiener  the  latter. 

Diagnosis. — Considering  the  great  fatality  of  this  disease,  the  diagnosis  is 
of  great  importance  with  reference  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment.  It  is  to 
be  discriminated  from  acute  simple  laryngitis,  from  subacute  laryngitis  with 
spasm,  and  from  a  purely  spasmodic  laryngeal  affection  which  is  presently  to 
be  considered.  In  each  of  these  affections  laryngeal  spasm  is  more  or  less 
involved,  and  the  character  of  cough  and  respiration  distinguished  as  croupal 
is  chiefly  attributable  to  that  element.  The  spasmodic  element  is  more  likely 
to  be  prominent,  especially  at  the  outset,  in  the  other  affections  jnst  namea 
than  in  this  affection ;  in  other  words,  in  this,  the  so-called  true  cronp,  the 
croupal  phenomena  are  less  marked  than  in  either  of  the  forms  of  the  so-called 
false  croap.  The  insidious  development  of  this  disease,  which  alone  of  the 
affections  formerly  embraced  under  the  name  oronp  is  attended  with  danger, 
renders  it  liable  to  be  overlooked  until  the  disease  has  pn^ressed  so  far  as  to 
give  rise  to  serious  obstruction. 

As  contrasted  with  the  other  affections  just  named,  the  slow,  insidious 
development  is  one  of  the  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  In 
the  so-called  catarrhal  and  the  spasmodic  variety  of  croup  the  croupal  phe- 
nomena occur  suddenly  and  violently,  the  attack  almost  always  being  in  the 
night.  When  such  an  attack  occurs  without  having  been  preceded  by  cough, 
febrile  movement,  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
affection  is  not  true  croup.  Alteration  of  the  voice  is  an  important  diagnostic 
feature.  This  will  distinguish  membranous  croup  from  a  purely  spasmodic 
affection,  but  not  from  simple  laryngitis,  either  acute  or  dbronio ;  the  voice, 
however,  is  affected  in  a  more  marked  degree  in  laryngitis  with  fibrinous 
exudation. 

The  presence  of  fibrinous  exudation  about  the  epiglottis,  and  more  or  less 
within  the'pharynx,  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  differential  diagnosis. 
With  reference  to  this  point  the  observations  of  Ware  are  valuable.  In  his 
analysis  of  cases  of  the  several  varieties  of  croup,  out  of  33  cases  of  true 
croup — I.  e.  laryngitis  with  exudation — a  pharyngeal  exudation  was  observed 
in  all  save  a  single  case.  On  the  other  hand,  of  46  cases  of  the  affections 
included  under  the  head  of  false  croup,  an  exudation  within  the  pharynx  was 
sought  for  and  found  to  be  wanting  in  every  case.  Of  19  cases  observed  by 
Meigs  with  respect  to  this  point,  in  all  but  3  an  exudation  occurred  in  the 
pharynx  either  before  or  after  the  development  of  the  laryngitis.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  presence  of  an  exudation  within  the  pharynx,  taken  in 
connection  wiUi  the  symptoms  which  denote  laryngitis,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  exudation  exists  within  Uie  larynx.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
however,  that  the  pharyngeal  exudation  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  larynx  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  non-existence  in  the  phar- 
ynx with  as  much  positiveness  as  its  presence  in  the  larynx  is  to  be  inferred 
from  its  existence  in  the  pharynx. 

In  order  to  render  the  diagoosb  poutive,  if  the  co-operalion  of  the  patient 
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can  be  obtained,  the  laryngoscope  should  be  employed.  The  existence  of  the 
disease  is  of  course  demonstrated  if  the  intralaryngeal  space  can  be  inspected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  if  it  do  not  destroy  life,  the  discovery  of 
patches  of  false  membrane  in  the  matters  expectorated  should  be  considered 
as  the  only  reliable  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  non-obserr- 
anee  of  this  test  has  led  not  infrequently  to  cases  of  simple  laryngitis  being 
regarded  as  cases  of  laryngitis  with  fibrinoas  exadatton  succesefalTy  treated. 

With  capillary  bronchitis  this  affection  need  never  be  confounded.  In 
capillary  bronchitis  the  respirationa  are  fivqaent,  panting,  and  gasping ;  in 
laryo^tis  vith  exudation  tne  acts  are  labored  and  difficult,  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  notably  frequent.  The  embarrassed,  noisy  breathing,  especially  during 
sleep,  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  may  at  first  suggest  the  affection 
under  consideration,  but  it  is  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  croupal 
cough  and  of  hoarseness.    Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  to  be  exclnded. 

Pboonosis. — The  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  a  fatal  result.  Of  22  cases 
analyzed  by  Ware,  19  proved  fatal.  Even  if  the  affection  be  limited  to  the 
larynx  and  uncomplicated,  it  will  destroy  life  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
if  patients  be  not  saved  by  surgical  interference.  The  danger  is  of  course 
increased  if  the  affection  extend  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  in  proportion  as 
it  extends  toward  the  smaller  tubes.  Not  infrequently  broncho-pneumonia 
exists  as  a  complication,  and  this  of  course  augments  the  danger.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  is  usually  from  four  to  six  days.  In  a  smidl 
proportion  of  cases  it  kills  in  less  than  four  days,  or  life  is  prolonged  beyond 
six  days.  If  recovery  take  place,  convalescence  is  reached  after  a  graduid 
improvement,  and  is  generally  slow,  the  voice  remaining  more  or  less  affected 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Teeatment.— Under  measures  of  treatment  heretofore  relied  upon  this 
disease  proved  fatal  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  The  treatment  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  exudation  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  with  a  view  to  reduce  this  intensity  the  measures  known  as  anti- 
phlogistic were  actively  employed.  They  have  been  employed  sufficiently  to 
show  that  they  are  not  successful,  and  if  they  do  not  do  good  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  harm.  With  a  view  to  the  proper  objects  of  treatment,  it  is  to  lie  ^ 
considered  that  cases  are  rarely  seen  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  exudation,' 
and  that  the  prevention  of  exudation,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  to  which 
tlierapentical  measures  are  to  be  directed.  It  is  also  to  be  oonridered  that, 
exudation  having  taken  place,  recovery  is  effected  by  the  separation  of  the 
false  membrane,  and  that  its  separation  takes  place  as  a  result  of  a  suppura- 
tive process  beneath  it,  this  process  requiring  several  days.  These  facta 
being  considered,  the  rational  objects  of  treatment  are  to  prolong  life  until 
the  separation  of  the  false  membrane  can  be  effected,  and  to  promote  the 
process  by  which  this  is  effected. 

Depletion  by  bloodletting  or  other  means  is  not  indicated.  By  reducing 
the  strength  oi  the  patient  it  conflicts  with  the  first  object — namely,  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  strength  is  to  be  supported,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  concentrated  nourishment  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcoholics. 
Emetics,  which  have  heretofore  been  used  excessively  in  this  disease,  are  to 
be  employed  with  circumspection  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  first  object. 
They  nave  been  ^ven,  and  frequently  repeated,  in  order  to  relievo  spasm, 
and  it  is  undoubt«lly  true  that  for  a  short  period  after  their  operation  the 
breathing  is  comparatively  easy ;  but  this  end  may  be  attuned  by  other 
measures  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  depressing  the  powers  of  life. 
Another  purpose  of  emetics  is  to  aid  in  detaching  the  false  membrane.  But 
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it  is  useless  to  g^ve  emetics  for  diis  purpose  until  the  exudation  has  been 
loosened  bj  the  process  of  suppuration.  Emetics,  however,  are  not  to  be 
entirely  withheld.  In  children  they  compensate  for  the  want  of  voluntary 
efforts  of  expectoration.  They  may  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  false  mem- 
brane when  it  becomes  detached.  A  fact  stated  under  another  head  in  this 
chapter  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — namely,  the  tolerance  of  the  larynx  in 
young  children  of  an  accumulation  of  mucus  sufficient  to  occasion  fatal 
obstractioo.  Emetics,  then,  may  be  g^ven  from  time  to  time,  but  not  too 
frequently,  and  the  emetic  substances  used  should  be  those  which  excit« 
prompt  and  efficient  vomiting  without  producing  prolonged  nausea  and 
depression.  This  will  exclude  antimony.  Ipecacuanha,  powdered  alum, 
turpeth  mineral,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  tibe  sulphate  of  sine  are  among 
the  articles  which  may  be  selected.  Of  these  articles,  the  turpeth  minenu 
acts  promptly  and  efficiently,  without  maeh  depresuon  or  nausea.  This 
remedy  was  recommended  as  an  efficient  emetic  in  croup  forty  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Hubbard  of  Maine.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accumulation  m 
muco-pus  in  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes  in  certain  cases  famishes  an 
indication  for  the  use  of  emetics. 

Anodyne  remedies  are  indicated  to  allay  spasm.  Opium,  however,  is  to  be 
given  with  great  circumspection.  Belladonna  and  other  of  the  narcotics,  if 
they  be  found  to  answer,  are  to  be  preferred.  Mercury  is  admissible  on  the 
ground  stated  under  the  head  of  Acute  Simple  Laryngitis ;  that  is,  the  objeo- 
tions  to  its  use  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  so  dangerous  a  disease  as 
this,  so  long  as  there  is  ground  to  suppose  that  it  will  do  any  good. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  cold  applications  to  the  neck  may  be  tried, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  acute  simple  laryhgitis.  These,  as  in  cases  of  the 
latter  form  of  laryngeal  inflammation,  have  reference,  Jirst^  to  IraseDing  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation — that  is,  to  an  antiphlogistic  effect ;  and  second, 
to  a  seutive  efieot  as  regards  spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles.  To  employ 
cold  efficiently,  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water  may  be  applied  and  removed 
at  intervals  of  a  few  moments.  The  continuance  of  these  applications  and 
their  repetition  are  to  be  determined  by  the  relief  which  they  appear  to 
afford.  They  should  not  be  persisted  in  if  the  patient  resolutely  resist  them 
or  if  they  do  not  seem  to  give  relief. 

Topical  measures  of  an  opposite  character  have  reference  to  the  second 
object — namely,  promotion  of  the  process  by  which  the  false  membrane  is 
separated.  The  neck  may  be  enveloped  in  a  poultice  or  the  water-dressing 
for  the  same  reason  that  these  are  deemed  useful  in  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation— namely,  to  hasten  suppuration.  But  the  most  effideot  topical 
application  is  uie  inhalation  of  steam,  and  the  best  method  is  to  charge  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  ?rith  as  much  of  it  as  ^ssible.  In  a  room  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  or  85°,  filled  with  steam,  patients  are  free  from  spasm 
and  breathe  with  comparative  ease.  I  bare  observed  eases  in  which  patients 
passed  safely  through  the  disease,  the  inhalation  of  steam  being  the  chief 
measure  relied  upon. 

From  the  fact  that  pseudo-membranous  exudations  are  rapidly  dissolved  in 
lime-water,  the  inhalation  of  spray  from  lime-water  has  been  resorted  to  as 
a  means  of  removing  the  false  membrane  from  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and 
eases  in  which  this  treatment  was  successful  have  been  reported.  It  has 
proved  successful  in  cases  under  my  observation.  Pepsin  has  been  employed 
for  this  end.  Trypsin,  one  of  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  pancreas,  has 
recently  been  used  with  success.'  Dr.  £.  M.  Moore  recommends  the  insuf- 
flation of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  this  olgect.   Slaking  qnicktime  is  an 

'  Vide  Diteaaa  ^  CMUitu,  hj  J.  Lewis  Smith,  6th  ed.,  p.  681. 
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eSeetive  mode  of  secQring  this  object,  aod  at  the  same  time  of  furnishing  a 
warm,  pleasant  vapor.  Breathing  pure  oxygen  from  time  to  time,  and  dif- 
fusing it  in  abundance  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  afford  marked  relief 
of  dyspnosa. 

The  topical  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  advocated.  The  introduction  of  the  sponge  probang  into  the  larynx  of 
the  child  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  glottis  and  frequently  the 
want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  yet  it  may  be  effected.  I 
have  witnessed  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  this  was  the  chief  measure 
employed.  The  appIicaUons  were  made  twice  duly.  When  the  false  mem- 
brane is  kKwened,  the  introdnction  of  the  sponge  may  be  useful  mechanically, 
detaching  the  membrane  and  poshing  it  below  the  glottis,  thns  leading  to  its 
expectoration. 

Lastly,  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  is  to  be  conndered.  For  statistios 
bearing  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on  diseases  of 
children.  The  propriety  of  the  operation  hinges,  not  on  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  it  has  proved  snccessful,  but  on  the  answer  to  the  question  whether 
lives  are  saved  by  it.  Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  patients  with  this  dis- 
ease have  been  snatched  from  impending  death  by  opening  the  trachea.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  only  justifiable,  but  the  practitioner  is  hound,  if  possible, 
not  to  allow  patients  to  die  from  suffocation  for  want  of  this  operation.  Of 
coarse,  the  duty  of  resorting  to  it  is  the  more  imperative  the  greater  the 
probability  of  its  success  ;  and  a  fair  examination  of  statistics  will  show  that 
not  a  Tery  small  proportion  of  those  who  would  otherwise  die  may  be  rescued 
by  it. 

The  success  of  tracheotomy  depends  much  on  its  timely  peiformanoe.  Its 
failure  in  many  cases  is  attributable  to  its  having  been  too  long  deferred,  bat 
it  has  proved  saocessful  rweatedly  as  a  dernier  retsort  under  the  most  un- 
promising drcnmstoncee.  As  soon  as  the  permsting  obstruction — that  is,  the- 
obstruction  dne  to  the  exudation,  associated  perlups  with  paralysis  of  the 
dilating  muscles  of  the  glottis— compromises  respiration  sufficiently  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  patient's  life  will  not  be  prolonged  until  the  separation  of 
the  false  membrane  can  take  place,  the  operation  is  called  for.  Its  success 
doubtless  depends  much  on  the  manner  of  its  performance  and  the  subse- 
quent management.  (For  information  on  these  points  the  reader  is  referred 
to  sui^cal  works.) 

Sir  William  Jenner  has  pointed  out  an  objection  to  a  premature  perform- 
ance of  tracheotomy — namely,  the  effect  of  the  operation  on  the  efficiency  of 
cough.  In  an  efficient  act  of  coughing  first  a  deep  inspiration  is  taken  and 
the  glottis  closes ;  then  by  means  of  forcible  expiratory  efforts  the  current  of 
expired  air,  disloij^ng  from  the  bronchial  tubes  their  contents,  carries  them 
into  tbe  trachea,  and,  the  glottis  suddenly  opening,  expectoxotion  is  effected. 
Now,  with  an  opening  in  the  trachea  an  efficient  act  of  coughing  cannot  take 
place ;  hence  then  is  a  greater  liability  to  accumulation  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  than  if  tracheotomy  had  not  been  performed.  The  danger  from  this 
effect  of  the  operation  thns  relates  to  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  cases  in  which 
bronchitis  is  associated  with  the  laryngitis.' 

If  the  operation  prove  uusucceasful,  it  diminishes  greatly  the  suffering  from 
obstmctiott,  and  is  fnlly  justifiable  with  a  view  to  enthanaria. 

*  Tnbose  of  the  larjnx,  proposed  by  Bouchnt  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy,  has  been 
■aeccsBfoUy  employed  by  Dr.  Joseph  ODwyer  of  New  Yoifc.  (Vide  DueoMs  of  Ch^ 
dm,  hy  3.  Lewis  Smith,  6th  ed.,  p.  689.  vide^  also,  article  by  £.  fletcher  li^al^  in 
Jowrml  ^  tte  Am.  Med.  AmaalHim,  Fdi.,  1886.) 
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CEdema  of  the  Qlottis., 

This  Dame  denotes  a  serous  or,  more  frequeotlj,  a  sero-pnmlent  effusion  in 
the  Bubmncoas  areolar  tissue  above  the  tooU  cords.  Id  the  majority  of 
cases,  therefore,  cedema  of  the  glottis  is  an  inflammatory  affection.  The  effu- 
sion is  sitaated  chiefly  in  the  ary-epiglottic  folds,  aboat  the  ventricle  of  Mor- 
gagni  and  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  On  the  vocal  cords  the  mucous  mem- 
braoe  is  too  intimately  adherent  to  the  subjacent  dense  fibrous  tissue  to 
admit  of  submucous  effusion.  The  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  adjacent  tisane 
are  swollen,  soft,  and  project  from  each  side  as  two  semi-transparent,  gelati- 
nous tumors,  as  large  as,  or  even  larger  than,  a  pigeon's  e^,  which,  lying 
upon  the  glottis,  are  sucked  inward  with  the  inspiratory  act,  and  thus  occa- 
sion obstruction.  The  curreot  of  air  in  expiration  separates  and  pushes  the 
tumors  upward,  bo  that  in  cases  of  cedema  without  laryngitis  there  is  little 
or  no  obstruction  in  the  expiratory  act.  Upon  eutUng  into  the  oedematous 
tissue  a  serous  or  sero-purulent  liquid  escapes.  It  is  rare  for  pus-corpuscles 
to  be  80  abundant  that  the  effusion  is  distinctly  creamy  and  purulent.  In 
most  cases  of  Bright's  disease  eompHoated  with  osdema  glottidis  the  effiision 
is  thin  and  watery,  with  comparatively  few  blood-oorpuscles.  The  oedema 
usually  exists  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  sometimes  unilateral.  (Edema  may 
also  occur  in  tlie  lax  submuoouB  tissue  just  below  the  vocal  cords  (subglottio 
cedema). 

When  cedema  of  the  glottis  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  effusion,  it  is  analogous  to  the  subcuta- 
neous oedema  which  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  skin  in  situations  where 
the  areolar  tissue  beneath  is  abundant  and  lax,  as,  for  example,  around  the 
eyes  and  on  the  penis — the  collateral  oedema  of  Virohow.  This  so-called 
collateral  oedema  is,  however,  always  of  inflammatory  origin.  (See  Part  I. 
pp.  34  and  36.) 

As  causes  of  oedema  glottidis  may  be  mentioned  laryngitis,  pharyngitis, 
tonsiltiUs,  retro-pharyng^  and  cervical  abscesses,  injuries  to  the  necK  (par- 
ticularly^ cut-throat  wounds^,  swallowing  irritant  poisons,  such  as  ammonia, 
sulphuric  acid,  etc.,  and  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  neck.  It  also  occurs 
in  connection  with  certain  general  diseases,  especially  those  complicated  with 
laryngitis,  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  smallpox,  septicaemia,  phthisis,  heart 
disease,  and  both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  action  of  cold.  It  probably  never  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
affection.  It  is  important  to  add  that  it  may  occur  as  the  first  and  only  drop- 
sical affection  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Its  gravity  and  the 
necessity  of  prompt  and  efficient  interference  render  it  vastly  important  to 
appreciate  the  pathological  condition  and  to  recognize  its  existence. 

The  occurrence,  of  the  oedema  may  be  sudden,  and  life  be  destroyed  in  a 
few  hours  or  even  minutes.'  In  a  case  occurring  in  connection  with  mild 
pharyngitis  the  suffering  from  obs^otton  was  developed  during  the  night, 
and  the  patient,  leaving  his  apartment  to  seek  for  aid,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and 
died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  In  a  case  in  which  it  occurred 
in  connection  with  tonsillitis  the  patient  was  left  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  by 
himself,  there  being  no  difliculty  of  breathing,  and  in  the  ni^t-time  a  rela- 
tive in  an  adjoining  room  was  awakened  by  his  noisy  breathing.  He  was 
found  to  be  unconscious,  and,  although  medical  aid  was  promptly  called  and 
the  trachea  opetied  without  delay,  ue  operation  was  too  late  to  prevent  a 
fatal  result. 

Difficulty  of  breathing,  due  to  obstruction  at  the  glottis,  is  a  prominent 

*  A  case  is  reported  in  Qiaf»  HotpUal  Bepori*,  April,  1855,  which  terminated  fiitally 
within  five  minutes  after  dificulty  from  obrtruction  was  experioiced. 
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symptom.  This  is  associated  with  a  sense  of  a  fore^  substance  at  the  seat 
of  the  obstroclion,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  hawk  and  swallow.  The  diag- 
nostic point  relating  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is,  the  inspiratory  act  is 
alone  or  chiefly  obstructed,  expiration  being  free.  The  inspiration  is  arrested 
before  it  is  completed,  being,  as  it  were,  suddenly  cut  short,  and  both  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  accompanied  by  marked  stridor.  If  laryngitis 
do  not  coexist,  the  voice  is  devoid  of  hoarseness  or  buskiness.  This  will  serve 
at  once  to  exclude  laryngitis.  I  have  met  with  a  case,  ending  fatally,  in  which 
there  was  no  hoarseness  or  buskiness  of  tbe  voice  and  no  appearance  of 
laryngitis  afler  death.  Tbe  diagnosis  may  be  made  positive  by  means  of  the 
touch.  With  the  forefinger  introduced  into  the  mouth,  carried  to  tbe  base  of 
tbe  tongue  and  applied  below  the  epiglottis,  the  fedematous  tumors  may  be 
distiDctly  felt. 

If  the  embarrassment  of  breathing  be  not  too  great  to  permit  a  satisfactory 
laryngoscopio  examination,  this  will  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  The 
tumors  may  sometimes  be  seen  by  depressing  the  tongue,  without  the  aid 
^  the  laryngoBoope. 

Statistics  have  heretofore  shown  a  large  fatality.  Bayle  found  that  in  17 
cases  only  1  recovery  took  place.  Of  40  cases  collected  by  Yalleix,  31  were 
fatal.  Of  168  cases  collected  by  Sestier.  127  died.  With  a  correct  appreci- 
ation of  the  pathological  condition,  a  prompt  recognition  of  it,  and  timely 
BUT^cal  interference,  many,  if  not  most,  patients  may  be  saved.  It  is  fair  to 
attribute  the  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  heretofore  to  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  affection,  or  delay  in  tbe  diagnosis,  or  want  of  promptness  ia 
resorting  to  efficient  interference. 

The  affection  kills  by  apnosa.  Tbe  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  suffo- 
cation, and  if  the  obstruction  be  sufficient  to  occasion  much  labor  of  breath- 
ing, lividity,  etc.,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  efforts  to  obtain  relief  by  medication. 
Either  the  larynx  Or  trachea  must  be  opened,  or  the  method  of  scarification, 
aa  practised  by  Dr.  Onrdon  Buck,  must  be  resorted  to.  Buck's  method  eon- 
rists  in  introducing  a  curved  bistoury,  properly  guarded,  into  the  month,  car- 
rying it  below  the  epiglottis  guided  by  the  left  index  finger,  and  scarifying  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  the  effused  liquid.  The  scarification  may  be 
repeated  if  required.' 

Tbe  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  is  greater 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  increase  of  suffocation  caused  by  introducing 
the  fingers  into  the  mouth,  the  movements  of  the  larynx  incident  to  the 
labored  breatbing,  and  tbe  acts  of  vomiting  which  are  excited,  render  it  not 
easy  to  deliberately  scarify  the  oedematous  parts.  In  a  case  under  my  observa- 
tion the  result  was  unfortunate.  Tbe  tumors  were  not  sufficiently  scarified,  but 
wounds  were  made  which  led  to  hemorrhage  and  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
air-tubes.  Tracheotomy  was  subsequently  performed,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
patient.  This  case  is  referred  to  in  order  to  enforce  the  importance  of  being 
prepared  to  meet  with  more  difficulty  than  might  be  anticipated.  Without 
asanming  to  adjudicate  in  a  matter  which  is  purely  surgical,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  the  umpler  as  well  as  the  more  effectual  operation  is  to  open  the  larynx 
or  trachea.  Niemeyer  stated  that  in  some  cases  the  finger-nail  will  suffice  to 
open  the  (edematous  tumors.  Strong  pressure  with  the  finger  has  succeeded. 

A  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  exemplified  the  importance  of  opening  the 
trachea  before  the  obstruction  threatens  immediate  death.  A  patient  was 
sufltering  considerably  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  but,  aa  was  decided,  not 
sufficiently  to  require  laryngotomy.    The  house  physician,  however,  made 

^  Vide  TVonc  Am.  Med,  AnoaaiiotLvoia.  i.  and  iv.  Several  cases  successfully  treated 
br  this  method  are  reported  by  Dr.  Buck.  Cohen  (op.  eA.)  has  used  with  succeoi,  for 
■CTiffpt*'"",  a  common  gnm-lanoet. 
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every  preparation  to  perform  tbe  operation  at  an  instant's  notice.  Suddenly 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  and  the  physician  was  in  a  few  moments 
ftt  the  bedside,  but  too  late  to  save  the  patient.  The  liability  to  a  very  rapid 
increase  of  obstruction  proving  quickly  fatal  is  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
upon  the  propriety  of  opening  the  larynx  or  trachea.  The  operation  may  be 
advisable,  aa  a  precautionary  measure,  even  if  life  be  not  at  the  moment 
threaten^,  when  the  practitioner  cannot  remain  with  or  near  the  patient  until 
danger  is  passed.  In  the  event  of  a  physician  being  summoned  to  a  case  in 
which  life  is  momentarily  in  danger,  and  when  appropriate  surgical  instm- 
ments  are  not  at  baud,  tbe  larynx  or  trachea  should  be  opened  at  once,  with- 
out dissection,  with  a  pocketrknife. ' 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  rarely  occurs  in  infancy  or  childhood,  the  reason 
probably  being  that  the  areolar  tissue  at  the  situation  where  the  cedema  occnrs. 
is  less  abundant  and  loose  in  young  subjects  than  af^r  puberty.  The  period 
of  life  in  which  it  is  most  liable  to  occur  is  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty.    It  occurs  much  oflener  in  men  than  in  women. 

(Edema  in  very  rare  instances  occurs  below  the  vocal  cords.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished as  subglottic  oedema.  Its  occurrence  in  this  situation  is  not  deter- 
minable by  the  touch.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope.  Scarification  is  not  practicable.  Tracheotomy  is  indicated 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  cases  of  obstmction  from  oedema  above 
the  cords.  The  obstruction  calls  for  this  operation,  although  the  diagnosia 
of  subglottic  (fidema  may  not  have  been  made. 


Spasm  of  the  Glottis. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  closing  the  glottis  is  an  important  element  in  most 
of  the  affections  of  the  larynx  which  have  been  considered.  To  this  element 
are  attributable  the  croupal  cough  and  Uie  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of 
dyspnoea  in  simple  acute  and  subacute  laryngitis  in  children  and  in  laryngitis 
with  fibrinous  exudation.  But  spasm  occurs  also  as  a  purely  Ainctional  affec- 
tion ;  that  is,  irrespective  of  infiammation  or  lesion  within  the  larynx.  It  is 
an  element  of  several  of  the  funcdonal  affections  of  the  nervous  system  (neur- 
oses) to  be  hereafter  considered — namely,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  epileptoid  con- 
vulsions, rabies,  and  tetanus.  Occurring  irrespective  of  diese  connections,  it 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  functional  affections  of  the  larynx. 

Spasm  occurs  in  young  children,  affecting  the  respiration  without  inducing 
cough.  This  is  the  pathological  condition  when  the  infants  are  said  to  have  fits 
of  "  holding  the  breath."  Respiration  is  arrested  until  the  face  becomes  con- 
gested and  livid,  and  when  the  spasm  relaxes  tbe  inspiration  may  be  son- 
orous, as  in  pertussis.  In  some  children  these  paroxysms  occur  more  or  less 
frequently.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  carpo-pedal  spasm.  Oon- 
Tulsions  may  occur.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  prolonged  paroxysm  or  in 
consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms  in  rapid  ancoession.  I  nave  known  an 
instance  of  this  kind.  The  affection  is  commonly  known  as  laiynffigmut  ttritt' 
ultu.  From  a  fancied  connection  with  enlai^emeut  of  the  thjrmus  gland  per- 
sisting after  birth,  it  has  been  called  ^jfmic  atthma. 

This  affection  is  purely  neurotic.  It  inToWes  a  peculiar  susceptibility  to 
spasm  in  the  laryngeal  mnseles.  This  snseeptibility  may  be  incident  to  a 
certain  period,  as  during  weaning  or  dentition,  but  in  some  cases  it  appears  to 
be  an  idiosyncrasy  of  infantile  life.  When  the  predisposition  exists,  parox- 
ysms are  liable  to  be  excited  by  various  causes  acting  physically  and  men- 
tally. This  susceptibility  is  sometimes  observed  in  different  children  of  the 
same  family — a  fa^  in  confirmation  of  its  innateness. 
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Daring  a  paroxysm  it  is  castomaiy  to  emploT  means  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  on  the  surface,  as  slapping  the  back  or  sprinkling  cold  water  on 
the  face.  A  ready  and  effective  mode  of  arresting  a  paroxysm  is  to  intro- 
dnce  a  finger  into  the  throat.  The  treatment  otherwise  ioTolves  the  removal 
of  all  local  causes  of  irritation,  snoh  as  the  distension  of  the  gams  and  the 
retention  of  fecal  matter,  avoidance  of  causes  inducing  mental  excitement, 
and  measures  to  invigorate  the  system. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  occurring  in  children  over  two  years  of  age,  accom- 
panied by  laryngeal  irritation  and  congh,  is  a  frequent  affection,  known  as 
s^»modtc  croup.  A  child  is  suddenly  attacked  during  the  night,  having 
perhaps  gone  to  bed  apparently  in  perKct  health.  The  breathing  is  labored 
and  sonorous;  the  cough  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  shrill,  ringing, 
CToapal  oharacter.  Great  alarm  is  produced,  and  the  physician  is  sent  for  in 
u^nt  haste.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  oool ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  per- 
haps not  accelerated ;  the  Toioe  or  cry  is  not  hoarse  nor  husky  as  in  largyn- 
gitis ;  affection,  in  short,  is  purely  spasmodio.  It  is  unattended  by  dan- 
ger. When  Uie  violent  symptoms  are  relieved  respiration  is  found  to  be 
nnobstmcted.  There  is  no  liability  to  its  eventuataon  in  so-called  true  croup ; 
that  is,  to  laryngitis  with  fibrinous  exudation.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from 
the  latter  affection.  The  points  involved  in  this  discrimination  are  as  follows : 
The  abruptness  of  the  attack,  which  is  not  preceded  by  symptoms  denoting 
laryngitis ;  the  violence  of  the  attack,  in  this  respect  differing  from  so-called 
true  croup ;  the  absence  of  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  the  voice,  of  febrile 
movement,  and  of  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  pharynx ;  and,  finally,  ih»  speedy 
and  oomplete  relief.  The  paroxysms  may  recur  for  two  or  more  sueoessive 
nights. 

The  TBUTMBNT  oonnsts  of  a  mild  emetio  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  stomach  is  overlmded,  a  hot  foot-bath,  and  warm  fomentations  to 
the  neck.  These  measures  are  uniformly  successful.  The  treatment  of 
these  eases  is  sometimes  needlessly  active,  under  the  impression  that  a  seri- 
ous affection  b  threatened ;  and  practitioners  are  apt  to  congratulate  them- 
selves and  the  friends  of  the  paUent  on  their  success  in  preventing  true 
eronp. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur  as  a  functional  affection  in  the  adult.  It 
is  occasionally  incidental  to  hysteria,  and  may  simulate,  as  regards  some  of 
the  symptoms,  laryngitis  or  cedema  of  the  glottis.  The  diagnostic  points  are 
as  follows :  The  coexistence  of  hysterical  phenomena ;  the  absence  of  huski- 
ness or  hoarseness  of  the  voice ;  intermittency  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
the  speedy  relief  obtained  by  anodyne  remedies ;  end  the  sudden  development 
of  the  auction.  I  have  been  consulted  in  several  cases  in  which  spasm  of 
the  glottis  occurred  in  male  adults  without  any  evidence  of  disease  within 
the  utrynx  or  of  intrathoracic  disease. 

The  measures  of  treatment  are  anodyne  or  antispasmodic  remedies  for  im- 
mediate relief,  and  afterward  those  indicated  by  the  general  condition  and 
those  employed  in  analogous  nervous  affections. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  occasioned  by  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  other  causes.  It  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism,  and,  occurring  in  a  person  over  forty  years  of 
age,  it  should  always  excite  a  suspicion  of  aneurism.  I  have  reporteid  a  case 
of  aortic  aneurism  in  which  the  life  of  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  fre- 
quently recurring  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  spasm.' 

*  Amerieim  Medical  THmet,  1865.  Another  similar  case  has  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation. It  is  questionable  whetfaa*  in  these  cases  the  attacks  of  laiTugeal  obrtmction 
be  not  due  to  paralyBis  of  the  abdtt(Mr  muscles.  This  hiquiiy  will  be  xefeiTed  to  in 
ooonection  with  A<wtic  Aneurism. 
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Nervous  Oough. 

The  term  "  nervouB  cough  "  is  used  to  designate  a  neuropathic  disorder  cha- 
racterized by  a  dry,  peculiar  cough  occurring  without  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
or  any  pulmonary  affection.  It  may  be  noticed  with  propriety  among  laryn- 
geal affections,  inasmuch  as  the  distinctive  character  of  the  cough  relates  to 
the  larynx.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  cough  has  had  a 
peculiar  barking  tone,  and  the  pitch  has  been  low,  showing  that  the  glottis 
was  dilated  at  the  instant  of  coughing.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  tone  is 
shrill  and  the  quality  of  sound  croupal,  showing  spasm  of  the  glottis.  In  a 
case  recently  under  observation  the  cough  consisted  of  a  angle,  short,  hoarse 
bark,  often  repeated  several  times  in  a  minute.  The  cough  is  somtimes  in 
paroxysms,  having  a  resemblance  to  whooping  ooagh.  The  peculiar  sound 
of  the  cough,  together  with  its  frequent  recurrence  and  sometimes  its  vio- 
lence, renders  it  distressing  to  those  wfaoSe  sympathies  are  excited,  and  an- 
noying to  others.  Cohen,  who  observed  the  movements  of  the  glottis  in  a 
well-marked  case  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  states  that  the  vocal  cords 
came  together  with  force,  and  suddenly  separated  at  tlie  instant  of  the  coagh. 

This  disorder  rarely  occurs  in  males.  It  is  often  associated  with  more  or 
less  of  the  symptoms  embraced  under  the  name  hysteria.  The  cough  has 
been  called  tiusis  hysterica,  and  it  is  usually  included  by  medical  writers 
among  the  diversified  hysterical  manifestations.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  chloro- 
tio  girls.  I  have  known  it  to  occur  before  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  likely 
to  persist  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  to  be  based  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  cough,  its  dryness — 
except  that  the  acta  of  coughing,  if  frequent  and  violent,  may  occasion  some 
mucous  expectoration — and  the  negative  result  of  careful  physical  explora- 
tions of  the  chest.  The  diagnosis  is  strengthened,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
coexistence  of  anaemia  and  of  hysterical  phenomena,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  absence  of  rational  symptoms  pointing  to  phthisis,  ^e  laryngoscope 
should  be  employed  in  order  to  render  positive  the  exolnsion  of  other  laryn- 
geal affections. 

The  indications  for  tbeatuent  relate  to  anaemia  if  it  exist,  and  to  other 
morbid  conditions  affecting  the  nervous  system.  Tonic  remedies,  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  out-door  life,  and,  in  short,  invigorating  measures,  are  indicated. 
In  addition  to  chalybeates  maybe  mentioned  qninia,  small  doses  of  strychnia, 
and  the  preparations  of  zinc  as  appropriate  remedies.  Hygienic  measnres, 
however,  are  of  the  first  importance.  A  change  of  climateis  sometimes  advis- 
able if  other  measures  fail.  A  sea-voyage  proved  effective  in  a  case  under  mj 
observation  after  a  long  persistence  of  the  cough  in  spite  of  various  measures 
of  treatment.  As  palliatives  for  the  cough  antispasmodic  remedies  may  be 
preseribed,  but  opiates  are  not  advisable. 

This  is  one  of  the  affections  which  may  be  induced  by  involuntary  imitation. 
Cohen  states  that  within  his  knowledge  a  school  for  girls  was  suspended  in 
consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cases. 

Nervous  Aphonia— Paralysis  of  Laryngeal  Muscles. 

Loss  of  voice,  or  aphonia,  is  incidental  to  the  varieties  of  laryngitis  which 
have  been  considered.  But  it  occurs  when  not  dependent  on  either  inflam- 
mation or  lesions  within  the  larynx ;  in  other  words,  as  a  functional  affection. 
It  is  then  known  as  nervous  aphonia.  The  loss  of  voice  is  due  to  paralysis 
affecting  the  nerve  of  phonation — namely,  the  spinal  accessory.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  limited  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
the  reflex  movements  involved  in  respiration  being  unaffected. 
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FuDCtional  aphonia  is  met  vith  not  infireqnently  in  women,  and  is  often, 
but  not  always,  associated  with  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name  hys- 
teria. As  a  purely  neurotic  affeetion — that  is,  not  dependent  on  any  lenon 
of  the  nervous  system — it  ia  extremely  rare  in  the  other  sex.  An  obvious 
distinction  is  between  loss  of  voice  and  loss  of  speech,  or  aphasia.  Aphonia 
may  occur  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  by  an  anenrismal 
or  other  tumor,  and  the  loss  of  voice  should  direct  attention  to  this  as  a  pos- 
sible or  probable  cause. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  nervous  aphonia  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whispered  voice.  The  patient  speaks  in  a  pure,  soft  whisper,  with- 
out effort.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  aphonia  be  due  to  laryngitis,  the  whisper 
is  atridulous  or  husky  and  labored.  Moreover,  in  aphonia  due  to  laryngitis 
there  is  more  or  less  cough  and  expectoration,  symptoms  generally  absent  in 
nervous  aphonia.  As  the  question  is  usually  to  decide  between  nervous 
aphonia  and  chronic  larynsiUs,  and  as  the  latter  affection  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  pulmonary  phthius,  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of 
the  latter  disease  will  serve  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Examination  with  the 
laryngoscope  will  establish  the  diagnosis  by  showing  that  the  larynx  is  free 
from  lesions ;  and  the  absence  or  the  incompleteness  of  movements  of  the 
glottis  when  an  effort  to  speak  is  made  may  be  ascertained  by  inspection. 

Inspection  with  the  laryngoscope  shows  that  paralysis  of  laryngeal  muscles 
may  be  bilateral  or  unilateral,  and  that  the  different  muscles — namely,  the 
adductors  and  abductors,  the  tensors  and  the  laxators — may  be  affected  sepa- 
rately. Unilateral  paralysis  of  course  points  to  some  cause  affecting  the 
pnenmogastrio  nerve  on  one  side  only,  and  it  is  especially  suggestive  of  an 
aneurismal  tumor  pressing  upon  one  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves. 
Bilateral  paralysis,  however,  may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  or  the  vagus  nerve  on  one  side.  A  case  under  my  observation 
exemplified  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 

The  localisation  of  paralysis  in  the  different  muscles  of  the  larynx,  singly 
or  severally,  is  to  be  made  by  laryngoscopic  examination.  As  a  rule,  in  func- 
tional aphonia  the  adductor  muscles  aro  affected.  The  patient  is  unable  by 
an  effort  of  the  will  to  approximate  the  vocal  cords  sufficiently  for  phonation. 
In  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles  the  voice  is  more  or  less  affected.  This 
form  of  paralyns  will  claim  separate  notice.  (For  an  account  of  the  laryngo- 
scopic appearances,  the  symptoms,  etc.  of  paralyses  affecting  the  different 
muscles  separately,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  of  diseases  of 
the  larynx  in  exfenxo.') 

If  aphonia  be  purely  neurotic — in  other  words,  involving  no  lesion  of  the 
nervous  centres  or  pressure  on  either  the  par  vagnm  or  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve — recovery  may  be  expected  after  a  duration  of  the  affection  vaiy- 
ing  much  in  different  ^ases.  The  voice  is  sometimes  restored  instantaneously 
and  unexpectedly.  I  have  met  with  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  had 
occurred. 

Treatment  in  these  cases  should  be  directed  to  the  general  condition.  Tonic 
remedies  and  invigorating  hygienic  measures  are  indicated.  Moderate  coun- 
ter-irritation may  be  use^l.  Electrisation  of  the  laryngeal  mnseles  has  been 
found  rignally  useful.  Both  the  induced  and  the  direct  current  are  used  with 
success.  The  recoveir  of  the  voice  sometimes  follows  a  single  application  or 
even  a  single  electrical  shock  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  treatment  to  be  success- 
ful must  be  continued  for  several  weeks.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  elec- 
tricity at  once  effects  a  cure  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  success  is  due 
to  a  moral  influence.  Other  measures  often  effective  are  evidently  opera- 
tioDB  through  the  mind.  Cohen  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  effected  a  cure 
*  Cohen,  op.  eU.,  treats  ftallj  of  laiTngeal  paralyses. 
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by  tbe  ase  of  the  laryngoaeopio  mirror,  the  patient  being  led  to  suppose  that 
its  introduction  was  a  cnrative  procedure.  The  late  Professor  Ware  some- 
times succeeded  by  telling  patients  that  they  could  recover  the  voice  by  an 
energetie  act  of  the  will.  A  violent  mental  emotion  has  sometimes  produced 
sudden  aphonia,  and,  aphonia  existing,  haa  sometimes  oeearioned  a  sudden 
restoration  of  the  voice. 

Whenever  there  is  a  partial  restoration  of  the  voice  complete  recovery  may 
be  expected  by  systematic  efforts  of  speech,  in  the  same  way  as  the  control  of 
the  will  over  other  paralyzed  muscles  is  effected  by  means  of  persistent  vol- 
nntary  exercise.  Beginning  with  tbe  vowels  most  easily  spoken,  the  prac- 
tice should  extend  to  those  more  difficult  of  utterance,  then  to  consonants  and 
words  of  one  syllable,  and  finally  to  sentences.  Afler  recovery  the  exerciae 
of  the  voice  within  the  limit  of  fatigue  is  to  be  advised. 

Aphonia  is  sometimes  feigned.  The  malingerers  are  women  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  excite  sympathy  or  to  become  objecto  of  interest.  I  have  met 
with  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  declared  thwr  inability  even  to  whisper. 
One  of  these  patients  communicated  by  signs  and  by  writing,  and  the  other 
by  rilent,  inarticulate  movementa  of  the  lips.  A  curious  feature  in  the  first 
of  these  oases  was  that  during  a  second  visit,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
while  I  was  in  conversation  with  him,  she  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  and 
took  part  in  the  conversation  during  the  ramaindffl  of  the  interview.  No 
comment  was  made  on  this  andden  recovery  of  voice  either  by  herself,  her 
husband,  or  by  me.  I  met  her  casually  some  years  afterward ;  there  was 
then  no  impairment  of  voice,  and  she  made  no  reference  to  her  aphonia 
except  to  ask  if  I  recollected  her  consulting  me.  The  subsequent  history  in 
the  other  case  is  unknown.  That  the  inability  to  speak  is  in  some  instances 
a  self-delusion  ia  probable.  This  may  have  been  the  explanation  in  the  eases 
juat  noticed. 

Paralysis  affecting  the  abductor  muscles  has  important  distinctive  features 
when  contrasted  with  the  paralysis  of  the  adductors.  The  effect  of  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  abductors  is  the  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords,  fpving  rise 
to  more  or  less  obstruction  of  respiration.  The  obstruction  is  manifested  espe* 
cially  in  inspiration.  The  condition  is  analogous  to  that  observed  after  the 
physiological  experiment  of  dividing  both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The 
vibration  of  the  cords  with  tbe  current  of  inspired  air  causes  stridor.  There 
is  dysphonia,  hut  not  complete  loss  of  voice.  Dyspnoea  exists  in  proportion 
to  the  obstruction.  There  is  danger  of  death  from  suffocation,  especially  if, 
as  may  happen,  spasm  of  tbe  adductors  be  added  to  the  paralysis  of  the 
abductors. 

In  view  of  the  indication  for  prompt  treatment  whenever  tbe  obstruction  ia 
sufficient  to  involve  danger,  tbe  diagnosis  is  extremely  ynportant.  The  laryn- 
^scope  renders  it  positive,  and  it  cannot  be  made  so  otherwise  than  by 
mspection  of  tbe  larynx.  In  marked  cases  the  vocal  cords  are  in  close  prox- 
imity, the  aperture  being  reduced  to  a  narrow  slit,  and  no  dilatation  takes 
place  in  the  act  of  inspiration.  Without  a  laryngoscopio  examination  the 
noisy,  sedulous,  inspiratory  sound  might  suggest  either  laryngitis  or  cedema 
of  thedottis. 

Tracheotomy  is  indicated  whenever  the  obstruction  involves  immediate 
dan^.  The  indication  derives  great  force  from  the  fact  that  with  an  open- 
ing into  the  trachea  the  affection  is  tolerated  indefinitely.  Cohen  cites  a  case 
within  his  cognizance  in  which  a  tracheal  tube  had  been  worn  for  more  than 
twelve  years,  the  patient  a  judge  who  was  able  to  continue  his  duties  on  the 
bench.  He  also  citea  three  cases  in  which  life  waa  lost  from  a  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.   If,  from  the  occnrrenoe  of  spasm  of 
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the  adductors,  paroxyfliuB  be  liable  to  oocar  threatening  life,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  tracheotomy  as  a  prophylactic  meaBure, 
provided  the  patients  be  not  under  constant  observation. 

Cases  in  which  spasm  of  the  adductors  is  not  an  element  may  not  require 
gurgical  interference.  A  case  came  under  my  observation  at  my  college-clinic 
in  which  recovery  took  place  without  an  operation,  the  treatment  consisting 
chiefly  of  quietude  and  asafcetida.  Dr.  George  M.  Lefferts  has  reported  two 
cases  of  recovery  without  tracheotomy  under  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
mum,  the  patients  having  had  syphilis.' 

The  PROON08I8  as  regards  recovery  from  the  paralysis  will  depend  on  the 
causative  conditions.    £F  the  paralysis  depend  on  lenons,  either  oentiio  or 

Seripheral,  which  are  permanent,  recovery  is  not  to  be  expected.  Danger  of 
eath  from  obstruction  is  permanently  averted  by  a  tracheal  opening.  If, 
however,  the  paralysis  be  functional,  or  if  it  depend  on  syphilitic  conges, 
as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Lefierta,  the  pn^osia  as  i^trds  recovery  is 
favorable. 

If  the  paralysis  be  unilateral  and  remain  so,  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
from  obstruction.  The  voice  is  weak  and  stridulous,  simulating  chronic  laryn- 
e^tis.  In  a  patient  forty  years  of  age  aneurism  of  the  aorta  should  always 
be  suspected,  and  should  be  sought  for,  especially  in  the  site  of  the  descend* 
ing  portion  of  the  arch ;  but  the  paralysis  may  depend  on  other  causes,  either 
centric  or  peripheral,  generally  the  latter.  An  enlarged  bronchial  gland,  car- 
cinoma of  the  CMophagns,  and  a  mediastinal  tumor  may  cause  nnilateral  paral- 
ysis by  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles  is  extremely  rare.  The  number 
of  reported  oases  is  small ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  pathological  character 
of  the  afiection  was  not  infrequently  overlooked  prior  to  the  date  of  laryn- 
goscopy. 

Morbid  Growths. 

The  most  common  tumor  within  the  larynx  is  papilloma.  It  takes  its  origin 
by  preference  from  that  portion  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  which  is 
covered  with  flat  epithelium.  It  may  have  a  broad  base  or  may  be  connected 
with  the  mucous  membrane  by  a  distinct  pedicle.  It  consists  essentially 
of  hypertrophied  and  newly-formed  papillee  covered  with  flat  epithelium. 
SmaU  papillomatous  growths  are  not  infrequent  attendants  upon  tuberculous 
and  syphilitic  laryng^  ulcers  and  chronic  laryngitis.  Papillomatous  growths, 
however,  may  occur  without  inflammation.  Other  important  forms  of  new 
growths  are  the  laryngeal  polypi,  which  may  be  fibrous,  myxomatous,  or 
glandular.  Fibroma,  myxoma,  and  adenoma  do  not,  however,  necessarily 
assume  a  polypoid  form  in  the  larynx.  Carcinoma  of  the  larynx,  when 
primary,  is  usually  of  the  flat-celled  variety,  and  takes  its  origin  from  that 
portion  of  the  larynx  lined  with  squamous  epithelium,  especially  from  the 
true  vocal  cords.  Cancer  seated  primarily  in  the  larynx  is  rare,  the  disease, 
in  the  cases  in  which  this  part  becomes  affected  by  it,  generally  originating 
in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the  neck  exterior  to  the  larynx.  Syphilitic  and  tuber- 
culous new  formations  have  already  been  referred  to.  A  detailed  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  rarer  forms  of  laryngeal  tumors  must  be  sought  in 
works  treating  specially  of  diseases  of  the  throat. 

Horlnd  growths  occasion  inconvenience,  snffering,  and  death  by  producing 
obstruction.  Sumoal  interference  becomes  necessary  when  the  obstmotion 
is  suflicient  to  endanger  life.  A  tube  may  be  worn  in  the  trachea  for  an 
indefinite  period.   In  a  case  in  which  a  permanent  artificial  opening  becomes 

■Am  York  Med.  Joumd,  Dec,  1878. 
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advisable,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  large  fistulous  orifice  might  not  be 
established,  rendering  the  tracheal  tube  unneoessur^.  As  bearing  on  this 
question,  the  following  case  is  of  interest :  A  patient,  aged  about  forty, 
admitted  into  one  of  mv  wards  in  Bellerue  Hospital  and  suffering  firom  the 
effects  of  a  debauch,  had  a  fistulous  orifice  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
trachea  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  forefinger.  This  fistula  followed 
a  wound  received  in  a  fracas,  and  had  existed  for  seven  teen  years.  It  occasioned 
little  or  no  inconvenience  in  respiration.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  of  the  trachea  or  bronchial  tubes,  and  he  was  entirely  free 
from  pulmonary  disease;  the  only  inconvenience  which^it  occasioned  was  in 
speaking.  In  order  to  direct  a  burrent  of  air  through  the  glottis  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  the  voice,  he  was  accustomed  to  approximate  the  chin 
to  the  sternum,  and  in  this  way  he  was  able  to  close  the  fistula. 

The  laryngoscope  has  proved  to  be  of  great  practical  value  in  determining 
the  existence,  situation,  uze,  and  character  of  morbid  growdis  within  the 
larynx,  and  in  facilitating  surgical  operations  for  their  removal  through  the 
laryngeal  aperture.  Cohen  states  that  prior  to  laryngoscopy  probably  not 
more  than  seventy  cases  of  morbid  growths  within  the  larynx  were  to  be 
found  in  medical  literature,  whereas  within  the  last  twenty  yeara  thoasands 
of  such  cases  have  been  reported. 

The  larynx  has  been  extirpated  for  the  removal  of  carcinoma,  and  an  arti- 
ficial larynx  has  been  substituted.  The  first  operation  of  this  kind  was  per- 
formed successfully  by  Billroth.  (Surgical  works  are  to  be  consulted  for 
this  and  other  operative  procedures  for  tomorff  of  the  larynx.) 
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CHAPTEK  I. 
PEBICABDITIS. 

IntrodiictoT7  Benmks^AoDte  Pericarditis:  Anstomieal  diancten;  Oinieal  Hlsboy; 
Pathological  Character ;  Causation ;  Diagnoaia ;  Prognoaia ;  Treabnent.— Chnuiic  Peri- 
carditis.— Fneamo-FericarditlB. 

~P^IS£ASES  affecting  the  cironlatotr  system  are  seated  either  in  the  blood- 
.1  /  Teasels  or  in  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation — the  heart-  There  is  a 
group  of  affections  existing  independent  of  the  organs  of  the  circulatory  sys* 
tern  and  involving  certain  morbid  changes  of  the  blood.  The  affections 
belonging  in  this  group  are  simple  or  benign  anaemia,  chlorosis,  leacocythsB- 
mia,  pseudo-leucocythsemia,  lymphatic  anEemia,  or  Hodgkin's  disease,  perni< 
cions  ansemia,  and  to  these  may  be  added  Addison's  disease.  These  affections 
proceed  from  defect  or  disturbance  referable  to  the  blood-producing  organs. 
They  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section  (Section  III.),  under  the  head- 
ing Diseases  affecting  the  Htematopoietic  System.  Morbid  conditions  of  the 
blood,  not  recognized  as  individual  affections,  being  common  to  different  dis- 
eases, are  considered  in  Part  First  of  this  work.  Diseases  of  the  vessels, 
entering,  as  they  do,  much  more  largely  into  maladies  which  belong  to  the 
Burgeon  than  into  those  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  are 
fully  considered  by  surgical  writers.  Of  the  diseases  of  the  arteries,  anenr* 
isms  aituated  within  the  chest  and  abdomen  will  alone  claim  attention  in  this 
treaUse.  Thoracic  aneurisms  will  be  noticed  in  this  section,  and  those  atuated 
within  the  abdomen  will  be  referred  to  in  connection  vith  abdominal  tumors 
in  Section  IV.  This  section  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  diseases  affecting  the 
heart. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  conveniently  arranged  in  the  following 
groups:  1.  Inflammatory  affections ;  2.  Structural  lesions ;  3.  Functional  dis- 
orders. Inflammation  affecting  the  heart'  gives  rise  to  different  diseases  accord- 
ing to  the  structure  in  which  it  is  seated.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane investing  the  heart  (the  pericardium)  gives  rise  to  the  disease  called 
perieardiiM.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
(the  endocardium)  is  another  disease,  called  endocardtiis.  Inflammation  of 
the  sabstanoe  of  the  heart  (the  myocardium)  is  distinguished  as  myoccarditit. 
These  three  influnmatorj  diseases  claim  separate  connderation. 

Acute  Pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  oconrs  as  an  acute  and  as  a  chronic  afieotion.  Acnte  perir< 
carditis  will  be  now  considered,  and  afterward  die  chronic  form  of  the  dis. 
ease. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — Acute  pericarditis  may  be  eitlier  diffuse  or 
circumscribed.  When  circumscribed,  the  inflammatory  products  are  usaally 
deposited  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  near  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels.  IHf- 
fuse  pericarditis  is  the  usual  form.  The  morbid  appearanGes  resulting  from 
acute  inflammation  in  this  ataation  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  inflammar 
tion  of  other  serous  membranes — ^for  example,  the  pleura.  The  serous  mem- 
brane is  at  first  reddened  in  consequence  of  congestion  and  small  ecchy- 
moses.  The  inflammatory  exudation  consists  of- fibrin,  serum,  pus-cells,  and 
red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  sero-fibrinous,  the  pus- 
cells  not  being  sufficient  in  number  to  render  opaque  the  fluid  part  of  the 
exudation.  The  exudation  may  consist  almost  wholly  of  fibrin,  with  very 
little  serum.  This  has  been  called  dry  pericarditis.  Under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present  so  abundantly  as  to  give  to 
die  serum  a  reddish  or  brownish  coloraUon,  This  constitutes  hemorrhagic 
pericarditis.  It  occurs  especially  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  or  cancer 
of  the  pericardium  and  also  as  a  complication  of  scorbutus.  Tuberculous 
pericarditis  may  occur,  although  very  rarely,  without  tuberculous  deposits  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  rare  instances  the  exudation  is  purulent. 
This  may  occur  in  pyaemia  and  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  a  puru- 
lent inflammation  in  the  neighborhood,  as  in  oases  of  Buppurative  pleuritis, 
hepatic  abscess,  etc.  In  acute  diffuse  pericarditis  the  fibrin  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  layer  or  a  series  of  layers  on  the  visceral  and  on  the  parietal 
surface  of  the  membrane.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  fibrinous  pseudo-mem- 
brane that  it«  free  surface  has  a  rough,  shaggy  appearance,  due  to  the  pro- 
jection of  a  number  of  filaments  and  villous  processes  (cor  vifiosum,  hairy 
heart).  This  peculiar  disposition  is  attributable  to  the  constant  churning 
action  of  the  heart. 

The  quantity  of  liquid  effusion  in  different  cases  of  pericarditis  varies 
greatly,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  a  few  ounces  only,  and  in  other  cases  to 
a  pint  or  more.  It  is  usually  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  contains  flocculi  of 
fibrin.  Wandering  cells  or  pus-cells  are  present  in  the  fibrinous  layer  and  in 
the  serum,  also  in  varying  numbers  in  the  tissue  of  the  serous  membrane 
itself.  Whether  these  have  any  other  origin  than  emigration  from  the  blood 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute. 

If  recovery  take  place,  the  serum  is  absorbed ;  the  fibrin  undergoes  a  mo- 
lecular disintegration,  and  is  absorbed.  At  the  same  time  new  connective 
tissue  in  the  form  of  adhesions  is  developed.  The  process  of  their  forma- 
tion is  the  same  as  in  pleurisy  (p.  117).  The  pericardial  sac  may  be  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  firm  adhesion  of  its  two  layers,  or  it  may  be  par- 
tially obliterated.  The  adhesions  may  also  develop  in  tiie  form  of  threads 
and  bands  stretching  between  the  pericardial  surfaces. 

Purulent  pericarditis  runs  a  less  favorable  course.  Several  pints  of  pus 
may  accumulate  in  the  pericardial  sac.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  pari- 
etal layer  of  the  pericaiilium  ulcerates,  and  the  pus  may  even  escape  exter- 
nally by  a  fistulous  opening.  It  is  possible  for  only  small  accumulations  of 
pus  to  be  absorbed. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  suffers  more  or  less  in  its  nutrition  in 
all  oases  of  pericarditis.  The  most  A'equent  change  is  parenchymatouB  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  sitnated  just  beneath  the  pericar- 
dium. The  fibrous  thickening  of  the  visceral  pericardial  layer  which  follows 
pericarditis  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  into 
the  subjacent  muscular  substance,  and  a  consequent  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
fibres  in  this  situation. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  dividing  acute  diffuse  pericarditis  into  stages 
is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  pleuritis.   The  first  stage  extends  to  the  time 
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vben  liquid  effusioD  takes  place  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  physical  signs.  The  second  stage,  or  the  stage  of  eflFusion,  continues 
until  the  liquid  is  absorbed.  The  third  stage  extends  from  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid  to  the  recovery,  and  this  ia  generally  the  stage  of  convaleBcence. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  made  up,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  those  arising  from  coexisting  affections  ;  for  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  associated  with  articular  rheumatism, 
Bright's  disease  of  tiie  kidneys,  or  pleuritis  with  or  without  lobar  pnenmo- 
nids.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  to 
what  extent  certain  symptomatic  phenomena  are  dne  to  toe  cardiac  disease. 
As  a  rule,  the  development  of  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  more  or  less 
pain,  which  in  some  cases  is  acute  and  lancinating,  like  the  pain  in  pleuritis, 
aad  increased  by  forced  breathing,  so  that  the  disease  has  not  infrequently 
been  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of  the  pleura.  The  intensity  of  the  pain 
varies  much  in  different  cases ;  it  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and 
it  is  sometimes  slight  or  even  wanting.  The  pain  may  be  increased  by  acts  of 
deglutition,  by  eructations,  and  it  sometimes  is  analogous  to  that  in  angina 
pectoris.  The  faciea  is  that  of  suffering  and  anxiety.  A  dry,  irritable,  sup- 
pressed cough  is  generally  present.  Tenderness  over  the  prsecordia  is  more 
or  less  marked,  and  pressure  in  the  epigastrium  upward  in  a  direction  toward 
the  heart  sometimes  occasions  acute  pain.  The  pain  produced  by  a  deep 
insiHTation  may  cause  the  patient  to  shorten  thia  act,  and  hence,  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  number  of  respirations  per  minute  is  increased.  The  alee 
nasi  may  dilate  in  inspiration.  Patients  sometimes  manifest  suffering  from 
in  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  without  acute^  localised  pain,  and  in  women 
hysterical  phenomena  may  be  associated  with  the  development  of  the  disease. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  amounting  sometimes  to  palpitation. 
The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  quick,  and  vibratory.  Pyrexia  and  its 
concomitants — namely,  anorexia,  debility,  etc. — are  present.  These  are  symp- 
toms belonging  to  the  first  stage. 

The  duration  of  the  first  stage  is  usually  short.  An  appreciable  amount  of 
effusion  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours,  and  it  is  rarely  delayed  beyond  one  or 
two  days.  The  acuteness  of  the  local  symptoms — namely,  pain  and  soreness 
— then  diminishes,  and  if  the  amount  of  liquid  effused  be  sufficient  to  fill 
or  distend  the  pericardial  sac,  symptoms  are  added  which  proceed  from  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  heart.  These  symptoms  are — a  sense  of 
oppression  referable  to  the  prsecordia ;  a  tendency  to  syncope  on  exertion, 
which  leads  the  patient  to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  ftom  movemente^  of 
the  body  ;  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  with  a  notable  increase  on 
emotional  excitement  or  any  muscular  effort ;  dyspnoea,  sometimes  amounting 
to  orthopnoea  if  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  large  and  rapid  ;  feebleness  of 
the  voice  or  even  aphonia  ;  and  dysphagia,  in  some  cases  produced  by  pressure 
of  the  distended  sac  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  and  on  the  oesophagus. 
Cyanosis  and  turgescence  of  the  cervical  veins  are  sometimes  marked,  due 
probably  to  pressure  on  the  auricles  and  the  venae  cavae.  Venous  pulse  on 
the  neck  is  sometimes  observed.  Vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom.  Sin- 
gultus may  be  produced  by  pressure  on  the  phrenic  or  branches  of  the  pneu- 
nt^astric  nerve.  Some  cases  are  characterised  by  remarkable  disturbance  of 
the  nervous  system.  Mental  aberration,  consisting  in  obstinate  taciturnity 
and  indifference,  alternating  with  paroxysms  of  maniacal  excitement  under 
the  influence  of  delusions  which  excite  terror,  is  occasionally  observed. 
Coma,  chorea,  and  tetanic  convulsions  bave  been  known  to  occur.  These 
symptoms  are  likely  to  mask  the  cardiac  disease  and  lead  the  practitioner  to 
suspect  disease  of  the  brain.  Autopsical  examinations  show  that  in  these 
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eases  neither  iDflammation  nor  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  nervous  system 
exists,  and  hence  the  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to  functional  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  severity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  corresponds  to 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  amount  of  eflTusion.  If  the  iDflam- 
mation be  slight  or  moderate  and  the  quantity  of  effused  liquid  small,  the 
disease  may  run  its  course  vithout  any  symptoms  denoting  gravity,  and  the 
symptoms  may  not  even  point  to  the  existence  of  any  affection  within  the 
cheat.  In  other  eases  it  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  formidable  of  dis- 
eases. The  symptoms  dne  to  compression  of  coarse  diminish  as  the  liquid 
is  absorbed.  The  absorption  sometimes  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  in  tliis 
respect  different  oases  present  great  variations.  If,  instead  of  being  absorbed, 
the  liquid  continue  to  accumulate  and  life  be  not  rapidly  destroyed,  the  peri- 
cardial sac  may  become  greatly  dilated  and  the  affection  become  chronic. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  recovery  after  absorption  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  inflammatory  exudation.  This  may  be  too  abundant  to  be 
absorbed,  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  after  continuing  for  a  greater  or 
less  period  in  a  chronic  form.  In  cases  which  go  on  favorably  toward  recov- 
ery the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  ea«lj  excited  during  the  stage  of 
oonvalescence. 

Pathological  Chabactkb. — Acute  pericarditis  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  character  from  other  serous  inflammations.  The  same  series  of  processes 
which  take  place  in  tiie  serous  inflammation  considered  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion (Plenritis)  occur  in  this  inflammation — ^namely,  fibrinons  exudation  and 
liquid  effusion,  agglutination  followed  by  permanent  adhesion  of  the  free 
surfaces  of  the  membrane,  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  pus.  Suppura- 
tive pericarditis,  however,  occurs  in  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  than 
suppurative  plenritis,  or  empyema.  As  in  cases  of  plenritis  and  other  serous 
inflammations,  so  in  different  cases  of  pericarditis,  both  the  actual  and  rela- 
tive amount  of  fibrin  and  serum  differ  greatly.  In  some  cases  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  is  small  and  the  effusion  of  liquid  abundant;  in  other  cases  the 
fibrin  is  abundant  with  but  little  liquid ;  and,  again,  in  other  cases  both  fibrin 
and  liquid  are  either  abundant  or  small.  Judging  ^m  the  number  of  cases 
which  I  have  seen,  dry  pericarditis — that  is,  the  presence  of  fibrin  without 
serous  efiiision — is  not  extremely  rare. 

GAnsATioir.— Acute  pericarditis  may  be  produced  tranmatioally  by  per- 
forating wounds  of  the  chest  or  contusions.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I 
have  observed  it  was  produced  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  one-tined  fork. 
Walshe  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  pericardial  sac  was  perforated  in  the 
juggler's  trick  of  swallowing  a  sword,  and  fatal  pericarditis  was  induced.  In 
the  museum  of  Bellevue  Hospital  is  a  remarkable  specimen  in  which  a  set 
of  false  teeth  is  contained  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  teeth  were  swal- 
lowed during  alcoholic  coma,  and,  lodging  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ODSopbagns, 
produced  ulceration  through  this  tube  and  into  the  pericardium,  giving  rise  to 
fatal  pericarditis. 

Exclusive  of  its  traumatic  ori^n,  the  disease  is  almost  always  secondary, 
and  it  is  developed  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  oftener  than 
in  connection  with  any  other  affection.  Occurring  in  the  course  of  rheuma- 
tism, it  is  distinguished  as  rhenmatic  pericarditis.  It  would  appear,  from 
statistical  data,  to  occur  in  eases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  a  proportion  of 
about  1  to  6.  Sibson,  out  of  326  rooorded  hospital  cases  under  his  caro, 
found  evidence  of  pericarditis  in  63.*  Without  having  noted  sufficient  data 
»  ReynoWa  Stiidan  <^  MeriiemA. 
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for  analysis,  I  am  sure  tliat  this  proportioD  is  considerably  higher  than  in  my 
experience.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  this  complication  in  the  cases 
irhicfa  have  come  under  my  observation  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  to  the 
prompt  and  efficient  employment  of  the  alkaline  treatment  which  for  many 
years  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  country.  Generally,  the  development  is  in 
the  early  part  of  rheumatism,  after  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  joints 
have  been  affected,  but  occasionally  the  pericarditis  precedes  the  articular 
affection.  Wben  it  follows  the  afiectioD  of  the  joints,  it  is  not  due,  as  vas 
formerly  supposed,  to  a  metastasis  of  the  articular  affection,  but  it  proceeds 
fnm  the  same  morbid  coadition  which  underlies  the  latter.  Rheumatic  peri- 
cardida  ia  generally  associated  with  endocarditis.  The  latter  existed  in  54 
of  Uie  63  cases  analyzed  by  Sibson. 

Next  in  frequency  to  its  development  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it 
oecnrs  in  connection  with  either  aonte  or  chronic  disease  of  the  kidneys.  It 
is  not  very  infrequent  in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  but  it  is  a  rare 
eonoomitant  of  the  renal  affection  which  follows  scarlatina  and  in  other  cases 
of  acute  diffuse  nephritis.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  the  small  kidney 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Sibson's  statistics  show  that  it  occurs  in  as 
many  as  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  oases  of  Bright's  disease. 

Pyaemia,  scorbutus,  the  continued  and  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas,  and 
influenza  are  other  affections  in  connection  with  which  this  disease  has  been 
observed  to  occur.  It  is  a  not  very  infrequent  concomitant  of  pleuritis  and 
of  pneumonitis,  affecting  either  the  right  or  left  lung — oftener  the  latter. 
Pericarditis  may  be  secondary  to  peritonitis  and  to  inflammation  in  the  medi- 
astinum. 

I  have  met  with  a  few  cMes  in  which  a  careful  examination  failed  to  dis- 
eover  any  pre-existing  or  coexisting  disease,  nor  was  any  other  affection 
developed  so  long  as  the  patients  remained  under  obserration,  die  periods 
extending  only  to  the  time  when  they  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  the 
hosfntal.  The  extreme  infrequency  of  sucb  cases  renders  it  extremely  prob- 
able  that  whenever  pericarditis  exists  some  one  of  the  affections  just  named 
will  be  found  associated  with  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  events  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  acute  peri- 
carditis are  not  sufficiently  diagnostic  for  the  disease  to  be  discriminated,  by 
the  symptoms  alone,  from  pleuritis,  pneumonitis,  or  pleurodynia.  Its  coex< 
istence  with  the  two  former  of  these  affections  could  not  be  ascertained,  and 
its  existence  would  surely  be  overlooked  in  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
are  but  little  marked.  The  diagnosis  must  rest  on  physical  signs.  The  pres- 
ence of  inflammatory  exudation  gives  rise  to  an  adventitious  sound  or  mur- 
mur caused  by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart.  This  sign  is  proof  of  Uie  existence  of  pericarditis,  and, 
as  the  exudation  takes  place  usually  within  a  few  houra  after  the  beginning 
of  inflammation,  the  sign  becomes  available  for  diagnosis  at  an  early  period 
of  the  disease.  The  sign  is  called  the  pericardiaJ  or  cardiac-friction  murmur, 
or  sometimes,  in  contradistinction  from  the  murmur  produced  by  blood-cur- 
rents within  the  heart,  an  exocardial  murmur. 

The  friction  murmur  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  murmur  produced 
within  the  heart,  called  endocardial  or  beHowt  murmur,  by  attention  to  the 
following  points :  It  is  double ;  that  is,  consisting  of  two  adventitious  sounds 
for  each  beat  of  the  heart,  one  produced  by  the  systolic  and  the  other  by  the 
diastolic  cardiac  movements.  The  character  of  the  murmur  denotes  friction ; 
that  is,  it  is  rubbing,  grazing,  or  grating,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  disease 
it  may  be  creaking,  like  the  sound  of  new  leather.  It  is  limited  to  the  prsB- 
fiordia,  not  propagated  beyond  the  borders  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be  limited 
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to  a  portion  of  the  precordial  space.  As  regards  its  intensity,  it  differs  mnch 
in  different  cases,  and  it  may  vary  in  the  same  case  during  an  examination,  the 
variations  being  dependent  on  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  It  has  not  the 
same  fixed  connection  with  the  normal  heart-sounds  as  have  the  endocardial 
murmurs;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  observe  the  same  regularity  in  rhythm 
as  the  latter.  This  is  a  striking  point  of  distinction.  It  is  intensified,  and 
sometimes  changed  in  character,  by  firm  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  In 
connection  with  a  rough  friction  murmur,  f^mitus  is  sometimes  felt  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  procordia. 

A  friction  murmur,  if  ever  wanting  in  the  first  stage  of  pericarditis,  is 

S resent  so  generally  that  we  are  warranted  in  basing  an  exclusion  of  the 
isease  on  its  absence,  provided  sufficient  time  have  elapsed  for  inflammatoiy 
ezudatiou,  and  limiting  the  question  of  diagnosis  to  the  first  stage.  The 
murmur  is  almost  pathognomonic  taken  in  connecdon  with  the  symptoms 
and  history ;  yet  there  is  one  source  of  fallacy — namely,  the  production  of 
an  intrapleural  friction  murmur  by  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  cases  of 
pleuritia.  A  friction  murmur  aocompanying  the  systolic  and  diastolic  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  continuing  while  the  patient's  breathing  is  voluntarily 
suspended,  may  be  thus  produced  irrespective  of  pericarditis.  I  have  met 
with  several  examples,  the  absence  of  pericarditis,  notwithstanding  a  well- 
marked  murmur  with  cardiac  rhythm,  having  been  determined  by  examina- 
tion after  death.  This  is  called  a  carOicu-phural  fricHon  murmur.  It  is  to 
be  suspected,  if  pleuritis  be  known  to  exist  with  or  without  pneumonitis, 
when  the  murmur  is  limited  to  the  border  of  the  heart,  the  intensity  of  the 
murmur  varying  much  more  than  the  ordinary  cardiac  murmur  during  the 
periods  of  examination,  it  being  heard  in  some  cases  only  at  the  end  of 
inspiration,  and  generally  being  affected  mure  or  less  by  the  respiratory 
movements. 

In  the  second  stage  the  oecnrrence  of  liquid  effusion  and  its  amount  are 

determined  by  percussion.  Abnormal  dulness  or  fiatness  exists  over  an 
increased  area  in  the  prsocordial  region.  The  pericardial  sac,  if  filled  with 
liquid,  forms  a  pyriform  tumor,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  readily  defined 
by  percussion.  The  base  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  apex-beat  in 
health ;  the  left  border  extends  beyond  the  left  nipple  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  the  right  border  between  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  and 
the  right  nipple ;  the  apex  is  near  the  sternal  notch.  The  situation,  size, 
and  shape  of  the  area  of  dulness  or  flatness  point  to  pericardial  effusion. 
If  the  pericardial  sac  be  partially  filled  with  liquid,  the  area  of  dulness  in 
the  pnecordta  is  abnormally  widened  at  and  below  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the 
widening  extending  more  or  less  upward  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
efiiision.  Vocal  resonance  is  diminished  or  absent  within  the  area  of  dulness 
or  flatness,  and  also  vocal  fremitus.  If  the  sac  be  distended  with  liquid,  the 
pra&cordia  may  be  abnormally  prominent  and  the  intercostal  depressions  abol* 
ished,  as  in  pleuritis,  within  this  region.  Mensuration  will  show  the  increased 
size  of  the  prsecordia.  The  extent  of  dulness  or  flatness  at  different  periods 
of  the  disease  will  show,  on  the  one  hand,  progressive  increase,  or,  on  the 
other  band,  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  liquid,  and  at  length  its  complete 
removal.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rotch  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pericardial 
sac,  when  filled,  gives  rise  to  flatness  on  percussion  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
space  on  the  right  side — a  fact  which  I  have  clinically  verified. 

The  friction  murmur  either  diminishes  or  disappears  after  considerable 
effusion  of  liquid  has  taken  place.  Not  infrequently  it  continues,  although 
the  pericardial  sac  may  be  filled  with  liquid  and  even  much  dilated.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  sometimes  heard  when  the  patient  is  raised  to  the 
ntting  posture,  and  it  may  disappear  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back.  If 
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it  have  diaappeared  or  been  diminished  daring  the  stage  of  eflFusion,  it  returns 
with  iDcreased  intensity  after  the  absorption  of  the  liquid,  and  it  then  persists 
antil  agglutination  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  takes  place.  Occasionally  it 
coDtioues  during  convalescence  and  afler  apparent  recovery. 

The  apex-beat  of  the  heart  is  weakened  and  may  be  suppressed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  liquid.  If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  be  considerable,  the  situation 
of  the  beat  is  altered.  It  is  raised  to  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  and  carried 
to  the  left,  as  far  as,  or  even  beyond,  the  line  of  the  nipple.  The  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  rendered  feeble  and  distant  by  the  presence  of  liquid,  especially 
the  first  sound,  and  this  becomes  short  and  valvular  like  the  second  sound. 

By  means  of  these  signs  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  is  generally  made 
without  difficulty.  Braring  in  mind  the  frequency  of  its  occnrrenee  in  artic- 
ular rheumatism,  daily  ezamiiwtionB  of  the  chest  in  eases  of  that  disease  with 
reference  to  this  complication  should  not  be  omitted.  The  fact  that  it  occurs 
in  cases  of  Brigbt's  disease  should  also  be  borne  in  mind ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  good 
rule,  in  ezaminiDg  a  patient  with  any  disease,  not  to  omit  an  exploration  of 
the  praecordia.  Developed  in  connection  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  it 
may  be  overlooked,  and  the  diagnosis  involves  more  difficulty  than  when  it 
occurs  in  other  pathological  connections.  The  determination  of  pericardial 
effosion,  if  a  large  effusion  also  exist  in  the  left  pleural  sac,  is  not  always  easy, 
and  the  chief  reliance  in  such  a  case  must  be  on  the  presence  of  a  friction 
mnimnr,  which  is  produced,  not  without,  but  within,  the  pericardial  sac.  I 
have  x«ported  a  case  in  which  the  heart  was  enveloped  in  either  a  careino- 
matous  or  sarcomatous  growth,  completely  filling  and  distending  the  pericar- 
dial sac  without  altering  its  form.*  In  this  unic|ae  case  the  signs  were  those 
of  pericardial  effusion,  and  this  was  the  diagnosis.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
pericardial  effiision  could  be  excluded  in  such  a  case,  except  by  means  of  an 
ezplorato/7  puncture,  which  might  have  been  resorted  to  without  harm. 

In  a  ease  under  my  observation  the  pericardium  became  a^lutinated  over 
the  left  half  of  the  heart,  and  the  right  half  of  the  sac  was  filled  with  effused 
liquid.  Such  a  case,  if  not  observed  from  the  beginning,  ofiers  a  puzzling 
problem  in  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  delirium,  coma,  etc.  in  some  cases  of  pericarditis  masks 
the  symptoms  pointing  to  the  latter.  An  examination  for  the  signs  of  peri- 
carditis should  not  be  omitted  in  cases  presenting  notable  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. 

P&OQNOSis. — Acute  pericarditis  is  in  some  cases  a  very  dangerous  disease, 
but  in  other  cases  comparatively  mild.  The  gravity  depends  much  on  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation,  the  amonnt  of  inflammatory  exudation,  and 
more  espedally  the  quantity  of  liquid  effusion,  together  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  takes  place.  A  large  quantity  of  liquid,  rapidly  effused,  may  lead 
quickly  to  a  fatal  termination.  Death  in  such  cases  is  caused  by  paralysis 
of  the  heart  from  compression,  and  cases  have  occurred  in  which  life  was 
destroyed  in  this  way  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  only  from  the  time  of  the 
attack.  Generally,  however,  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  fata)  cases  is  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  and  death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia.  In  such  cases  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  is  either  the  prolonged  compression  of  the  heart  by 
liquid,  or  weakening  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  inflammation 
on  the  muscular  fibres,  or  both  causes  combined.  Sudden  death  by  syncope 
is  liable  to  be  produced  by  muscular  exertion,  especially  if  there  he  much  liq- 
uid effusion.  A  patient  under  my  observation,  affected  with  mild  pericarditis, 
died  instantly  on  getting  out  of  bed  to  go  to  stool. 

The  fatality  in  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  is  oilen  due,  not  so  much  to 

*  Vide  TrtaHK  on  Dieetuea  oj  the  Heart,  2d  ed. 
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the  disease  per  ge,  as  to  coexisting  affections.  In  fact,  czdusiTe  of  the  acci- 
dents just  referred  to,  the  disease  tends  to  recovery.  The  danger  varies  greatly 
with  its  different  pathological  connections.  Rheumatic  pericarditis,  not  asso- 
ciated with  pleuritis  or  pneumonitis,  is  rarely  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  peri- 
carditis developed  in  the  course  of  Bright'a  disease  proves  fatal  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases.  This  difference  is  explained  hy  the  ahility  of  the  system 
to  sustain  any  important  intercurrent  affection  being  widely  different  in  these 
two  diseases.  Cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  occurs  as  a  complication  of 
plettritis  or  pneumonitis  show  a  large  fatality.  Traumatic  eases  generally  end 
in  recovery,  provided  the  heart  be  not  injured.    Occurring  as  an  idiopathic 


If  the  disease  do  not  prove  fatal  during  its  acute  oourse,  it  either  ends  in 
ncovery  or  it  becomes  chronic.  Chronic  pericarditis  will  claim  separate  con- 
sideration.   In  the  cases  which  end  in  recovery  the  usual  result  is  adhesion, 

by  the  intervention  of  newly-formed  tissue,  of  the  pericardial  surfaces  over 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organ.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the 
adhesion  is  limited  to  a  few  small  spaces.  Occasionally,  patches  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, without  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces,  are  the  only  permanent  effects  of 
the  disease.  It  is  doubtful  if  complete  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exu" 
dation  ever  takes  place,  followed  by  no  adventitious  tissue  and  leaving  no 
trace  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — ^The  widely  differont  cironmstances  under  which  acate  peri- 
carditis occurs  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  in  the  treatment.  The 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  and  other  measures  heretofore 
distinguished  as  antipblo^stic  can  only  be  entertained  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease  and  when  it  is  idiopathic  or  traumatic  or  connected  with  rheu- 
matism. These  measures  are  undoubtedly  inappropriate  when  it  is  developed 
in  the  progress  of  Bright's  disease  or  when  it  is  secondary  to  pleuritia  or 
pneumonitis.  In  general  terms,  the  propriety  of  these  measures  admits  of 
consideration  only  when  the  pericarditis  is  either  primary,  or  secondary  to 
affections  which  do  not  in  themselves  impair  considerably  the  ability  of  the 
system  to  sustain  an  additional  disease.  When  not  associated  with  other  dis- 
eases which  are  in  themselves  dangerous,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  peri- 
carditis tends  to  recovery. 

In  the  cases  to  which  bloodletting  must  be  limited  the  general  principles 
which  are  to  govern  its  employment  are  the  same  as  in  other  acute  inflam- 
mations. These  principles  have  been  considered.'  Some  importance,  perhaps, 
belongs  to  this  consideration — namely,  by  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood  the 
heart  is  less  excited  and  its  labor  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  danger  incident  to  the  disease  is  mainly  from  paralysis  of 
the  heart  or  impairment  of  its  muscular  power.  Giving  due  weight  to  these 
considerations,  bloodletting  should  be  employed  with  great  circumspection, 
even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  relating  to  the  circulation,  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  may  appear  to  indicate  it.  It  is  never  indicated 
after  considerable  effusion  has  taken  place. 

Depletion  by  means  of  saline  purgatives  is  indicated,  in  the  first  stage,  by  the 
same  symptoms  as  in  other  acute  inflammations.  This  remark  is  alike  applic- 
able to  nauseant  and  other  sedatives.  These  should  be  limited  to  the  first 
stage.  They  might  prove  pernicious  if  continued  afler  effusion  has  occurred, 
and  hence  the  great  importance  of  determining  the  presence  of  liquid  and 
its  amount  by  physical  signs. 

Shall  the  system  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  meroury  in  the  first 
stage  ?    This  is  a  question  which  different  writers  and  praetiUoDers  have 

*  Vide  p.  125  a  wg. 
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tngweTed  differently,  some  advocating  rapid  mercorialization  as  highly  import- 
ant, others  regarding  it  as  needless  and  hurtful.  In  the  cases  in  which  mer- 
cury is  by  some  conudered  important,  and  by  many  admissible,  my  experience 
leads  me  to  be  satisfied  to  forego  its  nae. 

Opium  is  of  great  value  in  this  as  In  other  acute  inflammations.  It  is 
indicated  by  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and  is  to  be  employed  suf- 
ficiently to  relieve  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  The  form  of  opiate  and 
the  mode  of  administraUon  are  to  be  determined  by  the  eiroomstances  in 
individual  cases. 

Locally,  mild  revulsive  and  soothing  applications  are  useful  in  the  first 
stage.  Sinapisms,  a  poultice,  the  water-dressing,  or  the  spongio-piline  satu- 
rated with  a  warm  anodyne  infusion  may  be  employed.  Blisters  in  this 
stage  should  not  be  employed.  Aside  from  their  interference  with  the  daily 
physical  explorations,  which  are  vastly  important,  they  do  more  harm  by 
adding  to  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  than  g^H>d  by  way  of  revul- 
sion. By  German  writers  eold  applied  to  the  prsecordia,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  pleuritb  and  pneumonitis,  is  said  to  be  useful.  The  evidence  of  its 
nseliilness  is  the  relict  of  pain,  together  with  diminished  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action. 

The  indications  in  the  second  stage  relate,^rs/,  to  the  liquid  efiuston.  If 
the  amount  of  efiusion  be  sufficient  to  enfeeble  the  heart  by  compression,  it 
is  highly  important  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  liquid  as  speedily  as  possible. 
For  this  end  the  prsecordia  may  be  painted  daily  with  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  small  blisters  may  be  applied,  removing  them  as  soon  as  vesication  begins, 
and  allowing  the  blistered  surface  to  dry  up  rapidly.  Hydragogue  cathartics 
and  diuretics  may  be  employed,  as  in  pleuritis,  taking  care  not  to  carry  these 
measures  so  far  as  to  depress  the  vital  powers  and  weaken  the  heart's  action. 
This  caution  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  suggests  a  tecond  indication  which 
may  be  present  in  the  second  stage — namely,  to  strengthen  the  heart's  action 
and  support  the  powers  of  life  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  atcobolics, 
tonics,  and  nouridiment.  Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  the  disease,  if  it 
end  fatally,  destroys  life  by  affecting  directly  the  heart's  action,  tbe  measures 
jnst  named  are  indicated  with  an  urgency  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  fee- 
bleness of  the  circulation.  All  measures  which  tend  directly  or  indirectly  to 
weaken  the  circulation  or  depress  tbe  vital  powers  are  contraiodicated  in  the 
second  stage.  The  liability  to  fatal  syncope  on  exertion  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  quietude  should  be  rigidly  enjoined.  Feebleness  and  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  in  the  second  (and  sometimes  in  tbe  first)  stage  constitute  an 
indication  for  digitalis,  which,  however,  should  not  be  given  sufficiently  to 
retard  unduly  the  heart's  action. 

During  the  stage  of  convalescence  precautions  against  undue  excitement 
of  the  action  of  t^e  heart  by  exercise,  mental  emotions,  over-repletion  of  the 
stomach,  etc.  are  more  important  than  during  recovery  from  most  other 
aente  inflammations.  At  the  same  time,  convalescence  will  be  expedited 
and  complete  recovery  secured  by  a  nutritious  diet,  tonic  remedies,  gentle 
gestation  out  of  doors,  and  other  hygienic  measures  to  promote  speedy 
recuperation. 

In  the  treatment  of  pericarditis  developed  in  the  conrae  of  either  rheuma- 
tism or  renal  disease  it  may  be  important  to  take  into  account  the  supposed 
presence  in  the  blood  of  a  morbid  material  upon  which  the  pericardial  inflam- 
mation depends.  The  indication  derived  from  this  view  of  the  causation  is, 
in  general  terms,  to  remove,  if  possible,  tbe  continued  operation  of  the  cause 
by  measures  addressed  to  tbe  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  belonging  to 
those  affections.  This  part  of  the  treatment,  however,  will  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  hereafter  in  connection  with  rheumatism  and  renal  dis- 
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ease.  The  importance  of  measures  to  prevent  the  development  of  pericar- 
ditis in  the  course  of  these  diseases  will  also  be  then  considered. 

If  the  disease  end  in  recovery  without  becoming  chronic,  adheuon  of  the 
pericardial  surfaces  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 
This  result  was  formerly  supposed  to  lead  to  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  and  therefore  pericarditis  was  regarded  as  a  highly  serious  disease  with 
reference  to  its  remote  effects.  This  is  an  error  which  arose  from  imputing  to 
pericardial  adhesions  the  consequences  of  the  valvular  lesions  which  oflen  coex- 
ist. It  may  be  doubted  if  adhesions  alone  tend  to  produce  enlargement,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  not  associated  with  valvular  lesions  they  way 
give  rise  to  little  inconvenience-  The  pericardial  surfaces  are  not  infrequently 
found,  in  autopsical  examinations,  universally  adherent  as  a  result  of  ancient 
pericarditis,  without  any  other  evidence  of  cardiac  disease,  when  no  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  heart  had  existed  during  life.  Universal  adhesions  may 
be  diagnosticated  by  finding  the  apex  of  the  heart  immovable  when  the  body 
is  placed  in  different  positions ;  by  a  visible  retraction  of  the  chest^wall  and 
epigastrium  synchronously  with  the  ventricular  systole;  and  by  the  super- 
ficial cardiac  space  remaining  unchanged  by  a  deep  inspiration.  These  phys- 
ical signs  denote  adhesions  not  only  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium,  but  of  the  external  surface  to  the  adjacent  lung  and  the 
parietes  of  the  chest.  If  the  latter  adhesions  have  not  taken  place,  the  data 
for  a  diagnosis  are  wanting. 


Ohronio  Pericarditis. 

Chronic  pericarditis  may  be  subacute  from  the  beginning,  or  it  may  follow 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  If  acute  pericarditis  do  not  end  in  conva- 
lescence afler  the  lapse  of  from  two  to  three  weeks,  it  becomes  a  chronic 
affection.  As  regards  anatomical  characters,  cases  differ.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  pericarditis  there  is  no  liquid  effusion,  but  the  pericardii^  surfaces  are 
agglutinated  by  several  layers  of  fibrinous  exndaUon,  which  collectively  may 
be  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  Under  these  circumstances  the  exuda- 
tion is  not  absorbed,  a  low  grade  of  inflammation  continues,  and  the  disease 
often  ends  fatally  after  a  variable  duration. 

In  other  cases  liquid  effusion  remains  and  progressively  accumulates;  the 
pericardial  sac  becomes  more  or  less  dilated,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  depress  the  diaphragm  and  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
thoracic  space.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  T.  P.  Satterthwaite  the  liquid 
removed  afWr  death  amounted  to  eight  pounds  and  four  ounces.*  In  a  case 
reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Swett  the  quantity  of  liquid  was  at  least  a  gallon. 

In  chronic  pericarditis  without  liquid  effusion  pain  is  rarely  prominent. 
The  symptoms  are  those  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the  circulation  due  to 
the  impaired  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  on  constitutional  irritation. 
In  the  oases  in  which  large  effusion  exists  the  heart  is  weakened  by  compres- 
sion, and  the  patient  suffera  from  dyspnoea  caused  by  interference  with  the 
respiratory  function.  The  dyspnoea  may  amount  to  orthopncea  if  the  accu- 
mulation of  liquid  be  large.  Pain  under  these  circumstances  is  rarely  a  prom- 
inent symptom.  The  symptoms  mentioned  as  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac  filled  with  liquid  in  the  second  stage  of  acute  pericarditis  may  be 
stilt  more  marked  when  the  sac  is  dilated  by  efiiision  in  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease.  These  symptoms  are — aphonia,  from  pressure  on  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerves ;  dysphagia,  from  pressure  on  the  (esophagus  ;  cyanosis  and 
tui^escence  of  the  cervical  veins,  from  pressure  on  the  vense  oavse  and  the 

'  BieKmmd  and  LoainUU  Mtd,  Journal  April,  1872. 
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yielding  walls  of  the  anriclea ;  and  gingnltus,  from  pressare  on  the  phrenio 
nerve  or  branches  of  the  par  vagum. 

Chronic  pericarditis  with  effusion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  pericardial 
dropsy  (hydro-pericardium).  The  latter  occurs  in  connection  with  general 
dropsy,  and  the  accumulation  of  serum  is  rarely,  if  ever,  sufficient  to  dilate 
the  sac.  In  chronic  as  in  acute  pericarditis  the  liquid  is  generally  sero- 
fibrinous. In  rare  instances  it  is  purulent  (pyo-pericardium).  The  effused 
serum  is  sometimes  colored  with  blood.  This  variety  of  pericarditis,  called 
hemorrhagic,  does  not  claim  separate  consideration.  The  term  heemo-peri- 
eardium  denotes  the  presence  of  blood  either  with  or  without  pericarditis. 
Without  pericarditis  it  may  be  a  eonseqaenoe  of  wounds  which  penetrate  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  of  the  rupture  of  either  the  heart  or  an  aneurism.  In 
most,  if  not  all,  cases  of  so-called  hemorrhagic  pericarditis  the  liquid  ia 
bloody  serum.  This  occurs  especially  in  pericarditis  associated  with  pur> 
pnra  hsemorrhagica  and  scorbutus. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  if  liquid  effusion  be  not  present,  must  of^n  be  inferential, 
being  based  mainly  on  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  antecedent  acute 
pericarditis.  Creaking  friction  murmur  exists  in  some  cases,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agglutination  of  the  pericardial  surfaces.  If  friction  murmur  be  not 
present  and  acute  pericarditis  be  not  known  to  have  existed,  a  positive  diag- 
nosis is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  heart  is  found  to  be  more 
or  less  enlaced,  but  there  are  no  means  of  determining  that  the  enlargement 
proceeds  from  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  If  liquid  effusion  be  present  the  phys- 
ical dgng  render  the  diagnosis  easy  and  positive.  Flatness  on  percussion 
exists  on  the  anterior  suiface  of  the  chest,  extending  on  either  side  of  the 
Memnm  toward  the  axillary  r^on  in  proportion  as  the  pericardial  sac  ia 
dilated.  Obliteration  of  the  intercostal  depressions,  and  even  bulging,  may 
be  observed.  In  a  young  subject  there  may  be  notable  projection  of  the 
pneeordia.  Fluctuation  in  the  intercostal  spaces  is  sometimes  felt.  Later- 
ally, beyond  the  limit  of  the  flatness  on  each  side,  resonance  on  percussion 
and  the  respiratory  murmur  show  the  presence  of  lung.  The  heart's  impulse 
is  suppressed,  but  a  shock  conununicated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
felt.  A  friction  murmur  is  sometimes  heard,  even  when  the  quantity  of 
efiiised  liquid  is  very  large.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  feeble,  the  tirst 
Bonud  being  distant,  more  weakened  than  the  second,  and  short  and  valvular 
like  the  second  sound.    These  signs  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 

The  PBOONOSIS  in  oases  of  chronic  pericarditis  is  always  extremely  unfa- 
Torable.  The  disease  ends  fatally  after  a  duration  varying  much  in  Afferent 
cues. 

The  indications  for  treathbkt  are  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  and 
impart  vigor  to  the  heart  by  tonic  remedies,  together  with  nutritious  diet  and 
other  hygienic  measures.  The  propriety  of  much  connter-irritation  is  donht- 
fnl.  Everything  which  tends,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  weaken  the  heart  or 
the  vital  powers  is  to  be  avoided.  In  this  point  of  view  mercurialization  is 
objectionable.  If  there  be  much  liquid  effusion,  diuretic  remedies  and  small 
blisters  may  be  tried.  Hydragogue  cathartics  in  these  cases,  if  the  patient 
be  feeble,  are  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection.  In  a  case  under  my 
observation  elaterium,  given  in  small  doses  and  producing  but  a  moderate 
effect,  appeared  to  hasten  the  fatal  termination.  Iodine  may  be  employed 
as  a  Borbefaoient,  externally  and  internally. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  pameentems  relates  chiefly  to  cases  of 
chronic  pericarditis.  Instances,  however,  may  occur  in  which,  owing  to  a 
rapid  and  large  efiusion  of  liquid,  this  question  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  acute  disease.  If  life  be  in  immediate  danger  from  the  quantity  of 
liquid,  whetlier  the  inflammation  he  acute  or  not,  thore  can  be  no  room  for 
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doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  the  liquid  bj  aspiration  bnt 
this  questwn  is  not  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  indicated  to  avert 
impending  death.  May  not  the  rules  of  practice  now  generally  accepted  in 
cstses  of  pleuritis  with  effusion  and  empyema  be  applied  to  similar  conditions 
in  cases  of  pericarditis?  From  a  rational  standpoint  the  answer  is  affirma- 
tive. Following  these  rules,  if  a  large  accumulation  of  liquid  remain  undi- 
minished by  other  measures  of  treatment  continued  for  a  reasonable  period, 
aspiration  should  be  employed,  and  the  latter  is  always  indicated  in  suppura- 
tive pericarditis. 

As  preliminary  to  the  operation  there  is  apparently  no  objection  to  an 
exploratory  puncture  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  liquid  and  to 
ascertain  its  character.  No  barm  can  arise  from  the  puncture  with  a  needle 
attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Even  should  the  heart  be  punctured 
therewith,  no  serious  consequences  would  follow.  A  needle,  however,  should 
not  be  used  in  aspiration,  except  for  the  objects  just  stated.  A  small-sised 
trocar  is  unobjectionable.  The  suction  force  by  means  of  Davidson's  syringe, 
properly  adapted,  is  preferable  to  that  produced  by  Dieulafoy's  apparatus  or 
its  modifications,  the  former  being  simpler  and  more  easily  managed. 

Roberts  has  tabulated  60  cases  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium.  Of 
these  cases,  the  number  of  recoveries  was  24.  Of  the  fatal  cases  (36),  23 
survived  the  operation  for  one  day  or  longer,  the  average  duration  of  life 
being  over  twenty-seven  days,  and  the  longest  duration  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days.'  These  results  strongly  sustain  the  propriety  of  the  operation, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  pericar- 
•  ditis  is  associated  with  other  grave  affections,  and  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  operation  has  generally  been  en  dernier  resAort. 

The  most  eligible  point  for  making  the  puncture  is  the  fifth  interoostal 
space  between  the  sternum  and  the  Hnea  mammillaris,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter.  It  is  probably  an  important  precaution  to  with- 
draw the  liquid  very  slowly.  If  the  liquid  be  purulent,  and,  after  repeated 
aspirations,  pus  continue  to  reaoeumulate,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  permanent 
opening  into  the  pericardial  cavity  affords  the  only  hope  of  effecUog  a  cure. 

Pnemno-Fericarditis. 

This  name  denotes  the  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  pericardial  sac  in 
cases  of  pericarditis.  Air  or  gas  may  find  its  way  into  this  situation  through 
a  wound  of  the  thoracic  walls  or  of  the  oesophagus,  and  through  a  fistulous 
communication  between  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  and  the  pericardial  cavity. 
Air  may  get  access  into  this  cavity  through  a  wound  of  the  chest,  and  peri- 
carditis not  be  developed.  The  condition  then  is  expressed  by  the  term 
pneumo-paicardiwn.   I  have  reported  a  case  exemplifying  this  statement.' 

The  presence  of  air  and  liquid  gives  rise  to  splashing  and  sometimes  metal* 
lie  sounds  with  the  movements  of  the  heart,  whioh  are  heard  on  auscultation. 
Percussion  over  the  praecordia  elicits  a  tympanitic  resonance.  These  cases 
belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  The  treatment 
pneu mo-pericarditis  involves  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  peri- 
carditis without  the  presence  of  air  or  gas. 

Of  28  cases  collected  by  Miilter,'  9  terminated  in  recovery.  The  cases 
due  to  traumatism  oflfered  the  most  favorable  prognosis.  Of  14  such  cases,  6 
recovered. 

1  ParoMiUeinB  <^  Oe  Perieardium,  Ij  John  B.  Boberts,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  ete^  188a 
■  Vide  Praaieid  Treatise  m  DiseiufM     the  fTeaj-L^  ed. 

"  MQlIer,  "  Drei  Fiille  von  Pneumopericardie,"  Dealechu  Anskie  fur  UnUaeKe  Medie^ 
Bd.  24,  S.  158>  1879. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ENDOCARDmS^MYOCARDITIS.— DISEASES  OF  THE  CORa 
NARY  ARTERIES. 

Kmple  Enclocuditis :  Anatomical  Charaetets;  CliDical  History;  Pathological  Character; 
CftiuatioQ;  Di^^oBls;  Prognosis;  Treatment.— Acate  Uloerative  £ndocarditis. — 
Kyoearditls. 

INFLAMMATION  of  tbe  membrane  lining  the  cftviUes  of  the  heart,  or 
the  endocardium,  is  called  endocanUtis. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  endocardium  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  flat, 
polygonal  endothelial  cells.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue 
extremely  rich  in  elastic  fibres.  This  elastic  layer,  which  with  the  endo- 
thelium constitutes  the  endocardium,  is  connected  with  the  muscular  wall  of 
the  heart  by  a  layer  of  ordinary  fibrillated  connective  tissue  in  which  may  be 
found  scattered  muscular  fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  present  in  this  layer,  bnt 
the  endocardium  itself  is  non-vascular.  Tbe  valves  may  be  regarded  as 
dnplicaturea  of  the  endocardium,  between  the  lamellie  of  which  is  a  strength- 
ening layer  of  fibrous  tissue  derived  from  the  fibrous  rings  of  the  ostia.  The 
semilanar  valves  are  devoid  of  blood-vessels,  and  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  usually  contain  onlr  a  few  blood-vessels  near  their  attached  borders 
(Langer).  Inflammation  of  the  valves  often  leads  to  a  new  formation  of  blood- 
vessels in  their  snbstance. 

The  inflammatory  lesions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  most  frequently 
ntuated,  not  upon  the  free  edge  of  the  valve,  but  upon  a  thickened  line  a 
short  distance  from  this  edge,  known  as  the  line  of  closure  of  the  valves. 

The  inflammations  of  the  endocardium  may  be  divided  into  simple  endo- 
carditis, which  may  be  acate,  subacute,  or  chronic,  and  acute  ulcerative,  or 
malignant  endocarditis.  ' 


Simple  Endocarditis. 

A  sharp  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  manifesta- 
tions of  this  disease.  A  snbdiviuon  into  verrucous  or  papillary  endocarditis, 
in  which  the  anatomical  lesions  appear  as  warty  excrescences  on  the  endo- 
cardium, and  sderotie  or  contracting  endocarditis,  in  which  the  valves  become 
thickened  and  shrunken,  has  been  made,  but  these  two  varieties  of  lesions  are 
so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  so  frequently  combined,  that  they 
will  be  considered  under  a  common  heading. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Endocardial  inflammation,  in  tbe  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  is  situated  on  tbe  valves  and  chordte  tendinete.  It  is  rela- 
tively infrequent  on  the  endocardium  lining  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  After 
birth  it  is  generally  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  In  the  rare  cascB 
of  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  after  birth  the  left  is  likewise  generally 
involved.  Before  birth  endocarditis  of  the  right  ventricle  is  most  common. 
Foetal  endocarditis  has  been  often  observed,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  it  is  confined  to  the  right  side. 

Redness,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  anatomical  appearances 
of  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammations  in  most  utuations,  is  not  of  much 
importance  in  endocarditis.    A  Effuse  reddish  stuning  of  the  endocardium, 
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due  to  post-mortem  imbibition  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matter,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  inflammatory  hypersemia.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammatory  exudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium. 
The  essential  anatomical  characteristic  of  endocarditis,  especially  in  its  early 
manifestations,  is  the  appearance  of  so-called  vegetations  upon  the  endocar- 
dium. These  vegetations  may  be  minute  and  in  great  number,  giving  only  a 
roughened  appearance  to  the  aflected  endocardium,  or  they  may  attain  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  be  eveo  larger.  They  are  of  all  shapes,  and  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  tissue  of  the  endocardinm  by  a  broad  base  or  by  ft  nsrroir 

fiedicle.  They  cannot  be  removed  ftQva  the  endocardium  without  leaviDg  a 
OSS  of  substance.  This  fact,  together  with  their  microscopical  examination, 
shows  that  they  are  outgrowths  from  the  tissue  of  the  endocardium,  and  not 
merely  fibrinous  deposits  from  the  blood,  as  was  once  supposed.  They  are 
formed  by  a  nodular  accumulation  of  young  cells,  partly  emigrated  white 
blood-corpuscles  and  partly  young  connective-tissue  cells,  in  the  upper  con- 
nective-tissue layer  of  the  endocardium.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  granulation- 
tissue  over  which  the  endothelium  has  disappeared.  New  blood-vessels  are 
frequently  found  in  these  vegetations.  A  more  difl'use  infiltration  with  leuco- 
cytes, especially  around  the  vegetations,  is  also  met  with  in  the  endocardium. 
Upon  the  roughened  surface  of  the  vegetations  white  thrombi  are  deposited 
from  the  blood.  These  thrombi,  which  may  be  of  considerable  thickness,  are 
formed  chiefly  of  blood-plates,  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  fibrin  (p.  28).  The 
vegetatioDs,  with  their  caps  of  fibrin,  are  favorable  points  for  the  detachment 
of  emboli,  which  may  consist  either  of  broken-off  thrombi  or  of  fVagmenta 
pf  the  vegetatioDS.  Less  firequently  than  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
loss  of  sinratance  of  the  endocardium  may  occur  from  breaking  oflT  of  the 
vegetations  or  by  necrosis  and  fatty  disintegration  of  the  surrounding  infil- 
trated endocardial  tissue.  Thus,  there  may  result  perforation  of  the  valves, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  valvular  aneurism  in  consequence  of  bulging  of  their 
thinned  and  softened  coats. 

In  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  endocarditis  the  vegetations  are  firmer 
in  their  texture,  and  do  not  consist  so  much  of  granulation-tissue  as  of  fibril- 
lated  connective  tissue.  These  firm  vegetations  may  be  developed  out  of  the 
soft,  acute  vegetations,  or  they  may  have  been  slow  in  their  growth  from  the 
be^Dning.  The  valves  are  also  much  deformed  by  the  thickening  of  their 
substance  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue,  which 
shrinks  and  causes  retraction  of  die  curtains.  At  the  same  time,  the  chordsD 
tendinete  are  often  shrunken  and  tiiickened.  Abnormal  adhesions  between 
the  edges  of  the  valves  or  between  the  valves  and  the  heart-wall  are  fre- 

?[uently  formed.  R^essive  metamorphoses,  in  the  form  of  necrotic  foci,  of 
atty  degeneration,  and  of  calcification  of  the  vegetations  and  of  the  thickened 
endocardium,  are  usually  observed.  These  various  changes  in  acute  and  chronic 
endocarditis  lead  to  the  development  of  valvular  stenosis  and  insufficiency. 

Clinical  History. — Authenticated  cases  of  endocarditis  disconnected 
from  other  diseases,  which  serve  to  mask  its  symptoms  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  are  wanting.  The  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  therefore,  as  far  as 
it  is  at  present  known,  will  require  but  a  brief  space.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  it  is 
associated  with  pericarditis.  Pain  referable  to  the  prsecordia  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient  may  complain  of  an  ofasonre  sense 
of  dis^ss  in  the  prsecordia,  not  amounting  to  pain.  The  action  of  the  heart 
may  be  morbidly  excited.  The  organ  beat«  with  abnormal  quickness  and  fre* 
quency,  and  its  action  may  be  irregular.  The  action  of  the  heart  may  be  out 
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of  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  pulse.  The  local  symptoms,  in  short,  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  those  of  palpitation.  In  proportion  to 
the  acnteness  of  the  inflammation,  doubtless  febrile  movement  is  induced, 
together  with  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  accompany 
fever  symptomatic  of  inflammation  in  other  situations.  The  local  and  gen- 
eral symptoms,  however,  are  often  not  prominent,  and  as  far  as  these  are 
concerned  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  latent.  Hence  the  existence  of  the 
disease  was  unknown  prior  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

Pathological  Character. — The  morbid  changes  which  belong  to  sim- 

Ele  endocarditis  are  in  many  respects  tiie  same  as  in  serous  inflammations, 
nflammatory  products  on  the  surface  of  the  memhrmne,  if  they  occur  in  this 
rituaiion,  are  carried  b^  the  blood-current  into  the  circalation.  The  local 
effects  of  the  endocardial  inflammation  are  warty  growths,  fibrinous  deposits, 
adhesions,  etc.,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  under  the  heading  Ana- 
tomical Characters. 

Causation. — Endocarditis,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  not  a  primary 
disease.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  it  occurs  not  very  infre- 
quently, and  is  overlooked  in  consequence  of  its  latency  as  regards  cardiac 
symptoms.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  cases  in  which  valvular 
lesions  referable  to  inflammation  are  found  in  persons  who  have  never  had  the 
disease  in  the  course  of  which  endocarditis  is  likely  to  be  developed — namely, 
articular  rheumatism.  As  recognized  in  practice,  it  is  generally  incidental  to 
the  disease  just  named.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatism  in  which  it 
occurs  is  not  settled.  The  statistics  of  different  observers  show  a  variation , 
of  from  }  to  9  per  cent.  A  reason  for  this  variation  is  that  the  existence  of 
the  disease  has  been  often  assumed  on  insufficient  evidence.  The  ground  for 
this  statement  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  the  diag- 
nosis. The  analysis  by  Sibson  of  325  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  observed 
by  him,  gave  79  cases  in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  endocarditis  ;  in  IGl 
cases  the  evidence  of  endocarditis  was  considered  as  positive ;  it  probably 
existed  in  13  cases,  and  it  was  noted  as  threatened  in  63  cases.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  cases  the  evidence  was  considered  as  complete  on  insuf- 
ficient grounds.  This  statement  will  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  only  evidence 
was  a  tricuspid  regur^tant  murmur  or  an  aortic  direct  murmur,  and  to  cases 
in  which  valvular  lesions  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  rheumatism.  The 
eases  of  probable  and  threatened  endocarditis  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
statistical  value.  The  frequency  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  doubtless 
affected  in  not  a  small  d^ree  by  the  treatment  adopted  in  the  early  period  of 
rheumatism.  It  suffices  to  say  that  endocarditis  occurs  frequently  in  cases 
of  rheumatism.  Endocarditis,  like  pericarditis,  may  perhaps  in  some  cases 
precede  the  affection  of  the  joints.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  in  the  course 
of  a  rheumatic  attack,  but  it  is  usually  developed  in  the  early  or  middle 
period. 

AVhen  developed  in  the  course  of  rheumatism,  it  is  not  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  affection  of  the  joints  to  the  endocardial  membrane — that  is,  not 
by  a  metastasis — but,  like  pericarditis  developed  in  the  same  connection,  it  is 
produced  by  the  causative  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  articular  affection. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  and  this  compound  affection  is  called  endo-pericarditu.  Rheu- 
matic pericarditis  rarely  exists  without  endocarditis.  The  reverse  of  this, 
however,  does  not  hold  good :  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  developed 
without  pericarditis.  In  Sibson's  cases  endocarditis  without  pericarditis 
occurred  in  107,  and  endo-pericarditis  existed  in  54. 
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Endocarditis,  either  with  or  without  pericarditis,  is  developed,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  oases,  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease.  It  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  eraptive  and  continued  fevers  and  in  cases  of  pyemia.  It  may  posn- 
hly  be  prmlaced  by  eontuuons  of  the  chest  Its  ooeurrenoe  in  ehorea  is  8n|»- 
posed  to  be  frequent.  Evidence  of  its  existence  was  r^arded  as  snffident  in 
13  of  34  cases  observed  by  Sibson.  The  suffiraeney  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, in  all  of  the  13  cases  admits  of  donbt.  This  frequency  of  its  occut- 
rence  is  consistent  with  the  supposed  relationship  of  chorea  to  rheumatism. 
Recurring  attacks  of  endocardial  inflammation  not  infrequently  take  place  in 
connection  with  existing  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  in  cases  of  endocarditis  are  insufficient  for  a 
positive  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  even  less  diagnostic  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  pericarditis,  and  the  disease  is  oftener  com- 
pletely latent.  The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  pericarditis,  must 
rest  on  physical  evidence.  The  vegetations  and  fibrinous  deposits  give  rise 
to  an  endocardial  murmur,  and  the  dia^osis  is  to  be  based  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  murmor,  taken  in  connection  with  the  symptoms.  As  the  ana- 
tomical changes  are  situated  especially  upon  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve^ 
at  least  in  eases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  murmur  is  usually  of  mitral 
origin.  The  murmur  is  of  a  sofl  or  bellows  character.  It  accompanies  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart ;  that  is,  it  is  systolic.  It  is  heard  loudest  at  or  near 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  may  be  limited  to  this  situation.  As  a  rule,  if 
prior  to  the  endocarditis  the  patient  were  free  from  valvular  lesions,  the  sys- 
tolic murmur  is  not  propagated  far  without  the  left  border  of  the  heart.  The 
anatomical  changes  which  occur  during  the  progress  of  simple  endocarditis 
do  not  involve  immediate  valvular  insufficiency  cither  at  the  mitral  or  aortic 
orifice.  Hence,  the  mitral  murmur  does  not  proceed  from  an  aotnal  regurg- 
itant current  from  the  ventricle  to  the  auricle.  It  is  not,  then,  correct  to  cul 
it  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  It  is  an  intraventricular  murmur,  or  it  may 
be  called  a  mitral  tj/tfyjlie  murmur,  this  term  not  implying  the  occurrence  of 
regurgitation. 

Positive  evidence  of  endocarditis  is  not  aflForded  by  the  existence  of  the 
murmur  just  named.  A  mitral  murmur  exists  often  without  denoting  exist- 
ing inflammation.  It  may  proceed  fVom  valvular  lesions  which  are  to  be 
presently  considered.  To  be  evidence  of  existing  endocarditis,  the  murmur 
must  be  developed  under  observation  ;  in  other  words,  one  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  murmur  which  is  discovered  did  not  exist  on  a  previous  examina- 
tion. As  it  is  in  cases  of  rheumatism  especially  that  endocarditis  occurs, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  on  the  first  examination  of  a  patient  affected  with 
rheumatism  a  mitral  murmur  is  found.  The  murmur  is  not  proof  of  endo- 
carditis, for  it  is  not  known  that  the  murmur  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  rheu- 
matic attack.  The  existence  of  endocarditis  is  only  probable,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  the  disease  is  greater  if  this  be  the  first  attack  of  rheumatism. 
But  if,  on  a  first  examination,  no  murmur  be  found,  and  subsequently  a 
mitral  murmur  become  developed,  it  is  evidence  of  endocarditis.  The  evi- 
dence is  strengthened  if  at  the  same  time  pnecordial  distress  and  excited 
action  of  the  heart  point  to  the  occurrence  of  a  cardiac  complication. 

Reference  has  been  made,  thus  far,  to  a  mitral  murmur  only  as  evidence 
of  endocarditis.  Vegetations  and  fibrinous  deposits  at  the  aortic  orifice  may 
occur  in  this  disease,  giving  rise  to  an  aortic  murmur.  An  aortic  direct 
murmur,  and  also  a  pulmonic  direct  murmur,  however,  are  not  infrequent  in 
cases  of  rheumatism  without  endocarditis,  more  especially  in  women,  being 
due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood ;  in  other  words,  being  inorganic  murmurs. 
Hence,  a  positive  diagnosis  of  endocarditis  is  not  to  be  based  on  these  mar* 
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mara,  nnless  the  BymptoiDB  at  the  same  Ume  denote  a  cardiac  complication 
and  pericarditis  is  excluded.  Irrespective  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  it  is  well 
knovn  that  an  aortic  mnrmnr  with  the  first  sotind — i.  e.  systolic — is  common 
as  an  inorganic  mtirmur,  and  alone  is  never  proof  of  endocarditis.  Insuf- 
ficiency of  the  aortic  valve  as  an  immediate  effect  of  endocarditis  must  be 
rare.  Sibson,  however,  gives  some  instances  in  which  this  effect  was  shown 
by  the  occurrence  of  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur  developed  during  the 
rheumatism,  aud  afterward  disappearing. 

Endocardial  mnrmurs  produced  by  endocarditis  may  or  may  not  remain 
permaoently.  I  have  repeatedly  known  a  mitral  murmur  to  disappear  after 
recovery  from  rheumatism.  I  have  known  an  aortic  and  a  mitral  murmur 
to  continue  for  several  years  after  recovery,  and  at  length  to  disappear 
entirely.  In  cases  of  endo-pericarditis  the  endocardial  exists  with  an  exo- 
cardial  or  friction  murmur.  In  general,  the  two  murmurs  may  be  readily 
distinguished,  and  each  referred  to  its  source. 

Pboqhosis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  simple  endocarditis  involves 
no  immediate  danger.  The  danger  is  for  the  most  part  remote,  relating  to 
the  valvular  lesions  which  often  follow.  (Vide  Chapter  III.)  The  persist- 
ence of  inflammation  iu  a  chronic  form  is  not  determinable.  The  continu- 
ance of  an  endocardial  murmur  is  not  proof  that  inflammation  persists ; 
and  roughening  of  the  membrane  from  either  vegetations  or  thrombi  which 
remain  will  suffice  to  produce  a  murmur.  The  chief  source  of  important  mor- 
bid effects,  exclusive  of  valvnlar  lesions,  is  embolism.  Vegetations  or  masses 
of  fibrin  of  greater  or  less  nse  are  liable  to  be  detached,  and,  forming  emboli, 
occasion  obstruction  of  arteries  in  different  organs.  Passing,  of  course,  into 
the  systemic  circulation,  they  are  most  likely  to  become  lodged  in  the  spleen 
and  in  the  kidney,  where  they  give  rise  to  infarctions.  They  may  be  carried 
into  the  central  artery  of  the  redna  and  give  rise  to  impairment  of  vision. 
Again,  cerebral  embolism  may  occur,  and  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs  has  resulted  IVom  embolic  obstruction  of  their 
distributing  arteries.  In  the  latter  case  the  arteries  are  generally  athero- 
matous or  the  circulation  is  much  enfeebled.  (For  a  general  account  of  embo- 
lism the  rea'der  is  referred  to  Part  I.  of  this  work.  Vide  p.  30  et  neq.'^  These 
are  accidents  incident  to  endocarditis.  In  general,  as  occurring  in  its  usual 
pathological  connection — namely,  in  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
— and  disconnected  from  pericarditis,  endocarditis  involves  no  immediate  dan- 
ger and  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease ;  but  it  is 
nequendy  latent,  and  is  an  important  complication,  chiefly  because  it  may 
be  the  fonndaUon  for  valvular  lesions  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months, 
or  it  may  be  many  years,  occasion  serious  consequences. 

Treatment. — Simple  endocarditis,  being  confined,  generally,  to  the  left 
Hde  of  the  heart,  and  limited  chiefly  to  the  valvnlar  portion  of  the  endocar- 
dium, does  not  occauon  great  constitutional  disturbance.  Prsecordial  pain 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  indicate  anodyne  remedies  and  soothing 
applications  to  the  chest.  Blisters  with  reference  to  these  symptoms  are 
of  doubtful  propriety.  Sinapisms  and  stimulating  liniments  will  secure  all 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  counter-irritation. 

Measures  addressed  to  the  supposed  causative  condition  of  the  blood  are 
rationally  indicated.  Occurring  generally  in  connection  with  rheumatism,  if 
the  local  manifestations,  this  affection  of  course  included,  depend  on  the  pres- 
ence of  a  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  it  is  plainly  an  object  either  to  neu- 
tralize or  eliminate  this  material.  The  means  to  be  employed  for  this  object 
will  be  hereafter  conudered  in  connecUon  with  the  snqjeot  of  rheumatism ; 
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bat  it  may  be  here  stated  that  the  most  important  measure  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  alkaline  remedies  in  doses  sufficient  to  produce  and  maintain  alka- 
Hoity  of  the  urine.  The  importance  of  this  measnre  in  order  to  prevent  the 
occnrrenoe  of  both  endooarditis  and  pericarditis  in  cases  of  rheumatism  will 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  latter  disease. 

The  remote  evil  consequences  of  endocarditis  proceed  from  thickening, 
morbid  growths,  and  the  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  Talvular  portion  of  the 
endocardium.  It  is  therefore  undoubtedly  desirable  to  limit  and  remove 
these  immediate  effeeta  of  the  inflammation.  The  condition  of  hyperinosis 
is  more  marked  in  rheumatism  than  in  any  other  disease,  and  perhaps 
increases  the  tendency  to  fibrinous  deposits.  With  this  view,  measures 
addressed  to  that  eoudition  are  rationally  indicated.  Alkaline  remedies, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  lessen  the  liability  to  fibrinous  deposits.  Mercury 
has  been  supposed  to  have  this  effect.  That  it  possesses  this  power,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  inferred  rather  than  demonstrated,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
inference  admits  of  doubt.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fibrin  deposited 
upon  the  membrane  be  ever  absorbed ;  it  either  remains  or  is  washed  away, 
gradually  or  in  mass,  by  the  current  of  blood.  The  importance  of  absolute 
rest  during  the  endocardial  inflammation  and  for  some  time  afterward  has 
been  enjoined  by  Sibson,  and  more  especially  by  Fothergill.^  The  object  is 
to  secure  a  normal  minimum  of  the  heart's  action  in  order  to  prevent  changes 
in  the  valves  leading  to  permanent  valvular  lesions.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  these  are  promoted  by  an  increased  strain  upon  the  valves  weak- 
ened by  existing  or  recent  inflammation  ;  hence,  everything  is  to  be  avoided 
which  will  increase  the  strain  beyond  that  necessarily  involved  in  the  tran- 
quil action  of  the  heart.  This  precaution  embraces  avoidance  of  not  only 
physical  exertion,  but  also  mental  excitement,  a  stimulating  diet,  and  the  use 
of  alcoholics.  It  is  to  be  added,  however,  that  a  good  nutrition  is  to  a  certain 
extent  protection  against  these  Imions.  A  diet  so  reduced  as  to  occasion 
imporerished  blood  is  injurious. 

The  practitioner  shoold  bear  in  mind  that  the  persistence  of  an  endocardial 
murmur  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  persistent  medication.  The  perdstence 
of  the  murmur  is  not  evidence  that  the  inflammation  continnes.  The  medi- 
cinal treatment  of  endocarditis  should  cease  when  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms  of  t^e  disease  are  no  longer  present. 

Acute  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 

Among  the  synonyms  for  this  affection  may  be  mentioned  diphtheritio, 
mycotic  or  bacteritic,  malignant,  puerperal,  septic,  and  pysemic  endocarditis. 
The  name  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  perhaps  not  the  best,  as  simple 
endocarditis  may  be  attended  with  the  formation  of  nlcers,  but  it  is  die  name 
commonly  employed. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  distinguished  by  the  malignancy  of  it-a 
course.  It  may  be  primary,  but  it  is  usually  secondary  to  acute  infections 
diseases,  and  in  either  ease  it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  severe  blood- 
poisoning,  and  usually  by  the  development  of  multiple  abscesses.  Acute 
ulcerative  endocarditis  is  due  to  infection  with  bacteria,  which  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  Talvular  leuons. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  endocardium  presents,  in  this  disease,  lit- 
tle necrotic  patches  of  an  opaque,  yellowish-white  appearance.  By  the  break- 
ing down  and  separation  of  these  patches  of  dead  tissue  ulcers  are  formed. 
Both  the  ulcers  and  the  patches  of  necrosis  are  usually  covered  by  reddish- 

1  The  Heart  ttnd  iu  DiMoaa,  by  J.  Milner  FothergUl,  M.  D.,  etc,  Sd  ed.,  1879. 
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gray,  soft  thrombi,  composed  of  bacteria,  b1ood-p]at«s,  leucocytes,  fibrin,  and 
red  blood-corpnscles.  In  the  margins  of  the  ulcers,  and  around  and  subse- 
quently within  the  necrotic  foci,  are  accumulated  small,  round  cells,  probably 
emigrated  white  blood-corpusclea.  The  substance  of  the  affected  Talres  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  is  swollen,  softened,  and  Instreless.' 

Valvular  aneurisms  may  be  formed  by  bulging  out  of  the  thinned  and  soft- 
ened endocardium  at  the  base  of  the  ulcers  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
blood.  These  aneurisms,  when  on  the  mitral  valve,  project  toward  the  auricle ; 
when  on  the  aortic  valve,  toward  the  ventricle.  Of  grave  import  are  the  per* 
forations  and  rupture  of  the  valves  which  may  result  from  the  ulcerative  pro- 
oesa.  In  a  similar  way,  rupture  of  the  chordie  tendinese  may  occur.  Frag- 
ments of  the  valves  or  porUona  of  the  thrombotic  deposits  may  be  carried  into 
tbe  circulation  as  emboli. 

MioToaeopical  examination  reveals  constantly,  both  in  the  thrombotic  depos- 
its and  in  the  substance  of  the  valves,  masses  of  bacteria,  which  are  nearly 
always  micrococci.  Although  the  micrococci  have  been  found  in  small  blood- 
vessels in  the  valves,  it  is  probable  that  they  usually  invade  the  endocardium 
from  its  free  surface,  being  deposited  from  the  blood  within  the  heart.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  invasion  of  the  endocardium  by  the  micrococci  is 
to  cause  the  foci  of  necrosis  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  Outside 
of  the  necrotic  patches,  which  are  mostly  or  wholly  devoid  of  nuclei,  there 
appear  emigrated  white  blood-CQrpuscles,  which  wander  into  the  necrosed 
tissue. 

The  bacteria  which  are  present  in  acnte  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  not 
always  of  the  same  nature.  Both  staphylooocd  and  streptococci  have  been 
observed,  and  in  most  eaaes  these  organisms  seem  to  be  identical  with  those 
found  in  pus.  It  is  possible  to  produce  artificially  lesions  identical  with  those 
of  acnte  ulcerative  endocarditis,  by  injecting  into  the  blood  of  animals  certain 
of  the  micrococci  which  have  been  cultivated  from  pus,  after  having  first 
mechanically  injured  the  endocardium.* 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  particularly  prone  to  affect  valves  which 
are  already  diseased,  but  it  may  occur,  apparently  without  previous  lesion  of 
the  endocardium. 

Inasmuch  as  the  emboli  which  are  swept  off  from  the  endocardium  in  this 
disease  contain  infections  bacteria,  they  produce  necrosis,  and  usually 
abscesses,  wherever  they  lodge.  The  emboli  of  simple  endocarditis,  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  only  mechanical  effects,  being  non -infectious  or  bland 
emboli.  Among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  acute  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis, therefore,  are  multiple  abscesses  in  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

Fetechise  are  often  found  in  the  skin  in  this  disease.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  colonies  of  micrococci  in  the  capillaries 
in  or  near  the  hemorrhagic  tissue. 

*  According  to  statistics  of  malignant  endocarditis  collected  and  anaWzed  by  Osier 
{The  Lancet,  March  7,  1885),  the  mitral  valve  alone  was  aflected  in  77  cases,  the  aortic 
TaWe  alone  in  53  coses,  the  aortic  and  tfitral  valves  together  in  41  cases,  tbe  heart-wall 
in  33  cases,  the  tricnqiid  valve  in  19  cases,  and  the  pulmoDai^  valve  in  15  oases.  Id  9 
ctBes  Ae  afiectinn  was  confined  to  the  right  heart,  tbe  tricuspid  valve  being  involved  6 
times  and  the  palmonic  valve  4  times. 

'  In  several  instances  of  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  StaphyheoemK  pyogenes  attreuB 
has  been  found  and  cultivated.  Wyseokowitsch  produced  artificially  acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis  by  injecting,  after  lesion  of  tbe  valves,  various  forms  of  bacteria,  the  most 
important  being  Staphytoeocettg  pyof/enet  aureus  and  Streploewcus  pyogmex  ( ^.  91 ).  Bibbert 
was  able  to  prMuce,  experimentally,  mycotic  endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  without  pre- 
liminary ityury  of  tbe  endocardium,  by  injecting  cultures  of  StnphyloeoeeuB  pyopetM  grown 
on  potato.  Tne  material  ii^jected  contained  particles  of  the  potato,  which  formed 
emboli. 
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It  is  less  easy  than  might  be  supposed  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
between  acute  simple  and  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  macroscopical 
appearances  may  be  the  same  in  both  diseases.  Some  pathologists  hold  that 
all  forms  of  acute  endocarditis  are  of  mycotic  origin.  The  weight  of  evidenoe, 
however,  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  acute  eDOocarditiB  may  occur  without 
the  presence  of  bacteria. 

Acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection.  How,  in 
this  case,  the  bacteria  enter  the  blood  is  not  known.  More  frequeDtJy  the 
disease  is  secondary  to  some  infectious  procem,  particularly  puerperal  fever, 
pyaemia,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  less  often  pneumonia,  dysentery, 
diphtheria,  variola,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  specific  organisms  of  all  these  infectious  diseases 
are  capable  of  causing  malignant  endocarditis,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
endocarditis  is  due  in  many  cases  to  secondary  infection  with  some  form  of 
micrococcus.  We  know  that  such  mixed  infections  are  not  rare  in  the  class 
of  diseases  which  here  come  into  consideration. 

In  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  occurring  as  a  secondary  affection  in  connec- 
tion with  acute  rheumatism,  puerperal  fever,  and  pysemia,  the  symptoms  ref- 
erable to  the  endocardial  affection  are  commingled  with  those  of  the  associated 
diseases,  and  the  affection  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  If  endocardial  murmurs 
be  ascertained,  they  may  be  supposed  to  denote  only  simple  endocarditis. 
Subjective  phenomena  referable  to  the  heart  are  not  marked  and  are  often 
wanting.  The  prominent  symptoms  are  attributable  to  infective  matter  con- 
tained in  ^e  blood.  Following  an  initial  chill  there  is  high  fever,  with  nota- 
ble remissions,  the  latter  oeonrring  irregularly  or  sometimes  simulating  those 
of  periodical  fever.  There  may  be  repeated  chills;  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
are  frequent  symptoms;  jaundice  occurs  not  infrequently;  purpuric  spots  on 
the  skin  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  prostration  is  great;  and  death  is  pre- 
ceded by  delirium  and  coma.  Local  symptoms  in  other  organs  than  the  heart 
arise  from  infective  emboli.  The  affection  being  generally  seated  in  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  emboli  are  carried  to  the  spleen  and  kidneys.  The  spleen 
becomes  enlarged  and  tender  on  pressure.  Albuminuria  may  be  present  with 
or  without  renal  embolism,  and  hematuria  sometimes  occurs.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  affection,  and  then  embolic 
abscesses  may  be  produced  in  the  tungs.  The  symptomatology  in  some  oases 
is  su^estire  of  tvphoid  fever,  and  in  other  cases  it  accords  with  that  of 

Sysemia,  so  that  uie  disease  has  been  conudered  as  presenting  two  types, 
enominated  typhoid  and  pysemic. 

When  the  disease  is  secondary  to  pyaemia  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  pyeemic  symptoms  be  referable  in  any  measure  to  the  heart. 
Practically,  this  question  is  not  one  of  much  moment.  The  symptoms  which 
have  been  enumerated,  occurring  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  and  connected 
with  the  physical  signs  of  endocarditis,  point  to  this  endocardial  affection. 
Further  evidence  of  its  existence  is  afforded  by  the  rapid  production  of  regurg- 
itant lesions  of  the  aortic  or  the  mitral  valve,  provided  it  be  known  that  these 
lesions  were  not  present  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  attack  of  rheumatism. 
The  diagnosis,  when  the  disease  is  primary,  can  be  made  with  more  positive- 
ness.  It  is  to  be  based  on  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  an  endocarditis  followed 
by  the  general  and  local  symptoms  which  denote  pyaemia.  Pre-existing  valvu- 
lar lesions  of  the  heart,  however,  render  it  difficult  to  decide  as  to  a  recently 
developed  endocarditis,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis  is 
not  easy. 

It  is  not  known  that  recovery  firom  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  ever  takes 
place.  With  a  prognosis  based  on  this  fact,  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  way 
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«f  treaUnent,  with  our  preseot  knowledge,  is  to  be  guided  bv  sjmptomatio 
indieationB  and  to  endeavor  to  obviate  ^e  tendency  to  death. 

Myocarditis— Diseases  of  the  Ooronary  Arteries. 

Inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  called  myocarditis. 
TariouB  forms  of  myocarditis  are  distinguished,  but  that  form  which  is  of 
the  greatest  clinical  importance  is  the  variety  called  chronic  inierttitial,  or 
JibmuM  it^foeardittSj  and  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Id  the  most  important  class  of  cases  of  fibrous  myocarditiB  the  primary 
lesion  is  not  infiammation,  bat  is  atrophy  or  necrosis  of  muscular  fibres  oi 
the  heart  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  coronary 
srteries.  Lesions  df  the  coronary  arteries  caueing  obstruction  are  of  great 
clinical  and  pathological  importance.  The  most  common  of  these  lesions  is 
atheroma  with  calcification.  Another  lesion  is  obliterating  endarteritis,  which 
is  not  rare  in  syphilis  and  may  also  occur  in  other  conditions.  In  conse- 
<|ueDce  of  disease  of  the  arterial  coats  thrombi  may  form  in  the  affected  ves- 
sels,  and,  as  the  anastomoses  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  few,  infarctions 
follow  this  complete  obstruction.  X>e8s  frequently,  emboli  enter  the  coronary 
irteries  and  lead  to  similar  results.  Infarctions  in  the  heart  may  be  either 
Iiemorrhagic  or  aneemic  necrotic  infarctions.  If  the  emboli  be  infectious,  as 
in  watfi  ulcerative  endocarditis,  they  cause  abscesses  in  the  myocardium,  If 
life  be  sofficientty  prolonged,  the  innurctions  are  replaced  by  cioatridal  fibrous 
tissne.  Some  of  the  fibroas  plaques  found  in  the  cardiac  muscle  are  the 
result  of  such  infarctions.  More  frequently  the  obstructjons  resulting  fVom 
disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  typical  infarctions, 
hut  they  cause  simple  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  circumscribed,  scat- 
tcred  patches.  This  atrophy  is  followed  by  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue. 
According  to  a  view  which  has  much  in  its  support,  most  of  the  chronic 
interstitial  inflammations  of  oi^ans  are  due  to  a  pnmary  atrophy  of  the  paren- 
chymatous elements. 

In  the  form  of  fibroas  myocarditis,  here  considered,  which  is  dne  to  disease 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  grayish-white,  glistening  streaks  and  patches  of 
fibroas  tissue  are  found  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  myocardium. 
These  streaks  and  patches  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  mnscular  wall  of  the 
heart,  but  they  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  anterior  wall  and  apex  of 
the  lefl  ventricle  and  in  the  papillary  muscles.  They  affect  by  preference  the 
cater  layers  of  the  myocardium,  but  they  may  be  most  abandant  near  the 
endocardium. 

Another  variety  of  fibrous  myocarditis  is  that  which  is  secondary  to  fibrous 
thickening  of  the  endocardium  or  of  the  pericardium.  Here  new-formed 
connective  tissue  grows  from  the  thickened  endocardinm  or  pericardium  into 
the  sahjaoent  muscular  tissae,  leading  to  compresaon  and  atrophy  of  the 
mnscular  fibres. 

In  both  forms  of  fibrous  myocarditis  the  heart^wall  is  weakened,  often  suf- 
ficiently to  yield  to  the  blood-pressure  and  to  cause  cardiac  dilatation.  A 
spot  in  the  heart-wall  thus  weakened  by  fibrous  growth  may  bulge  out  in  a 
eucalated  manner  and  form  an  aneurism.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  devel- 
opment of  the  so-called  chronic  partial  anearism  of  the  heart.  Such  aneurisms 
ire  most  frequently  seated  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  more  rarely  at 
the  base  of  the  ventricle,  where  they  oceapy  by  preference  the  situation  of 
tAie  pars  membranacea  septi,  in  the  latter  case  bulging  into  the  right  ventricle. 
They  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Thrombi  are  often  found  in  these  aneurisms  as  well  as  upon  portions  of  Uie 
endocardiam  overlying  infarctions  and  fibrous  plaques. 
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When  hypertrophy  of  the  heftrt  is  present  in  cases  of  fibrous  myooarditiSf 
the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  is  to  he  sought  in  coocomitant  valvular  disease 
or  widespread  arterio-solerosis  or  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  may  be  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  left,  in  consequence  of 

myocarditis. 

Id  syphilis,  patches  of  fibrous  tissue  may  be  found  in  the  heart-muscle  with 
or  without  the  presence  of  gummata.  Whether  in  such  oases  the  fibrous 
myocarditis  be  always  dependent  upon  obliterating  arteritis  or  other  arterial 
disease  is  uncertain. 

Other  forms  of  myocarditis  are  of  less  clinical  importance.  Acate  inter- 
stitial  myocarditis,  rarely  diffuse,  more  commonly  circumscribed,  characterised 
by  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells,  may  occur  in  diphtheria  and  other 
acute  infections  diseases. 

Better  understood  is  BUjmuratioe  myoeardiixM^  or  abscess  of  the  heart.  The 
abscesses  are  usually  smafl  and  multiple,  but  a  ungle  large  abscess  may  be 
formed.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  cardiac  absoeeees  are  infectious  emboli, 
especially  those  derivea  from  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  The  pus  may  be 
discharged  into  the  pericardial  sac,  giving  rise  to  purulent  pericanUtis,  or  into 
one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  the  latter  case  the  blood  makes  its  way 
into  the  abscess-cavity,  thus  leading  to  the  formation  of  acute  cardiac  aneur- 
ism. Acute  aneurism  may  also  be  produced  by  deep  ulcerations  in  cases  of 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  a  result  ,of  sup- 
purative myocarditis.  Micrococci  are  present  in  the  pus  of  cardiac  as  well  as 
of  other  absoessee,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  suppuration. 

Some  authors  assume  the  existence  of  a  parenchymatous  myocarditis ;  but  • 
the  changes  which  are  described  as  belonging  to  parenchymatous  myocarditis 
are  in  reality  those  of  albuminous  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscle,  and 
will  be  described  subsequently. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  extensive  ^sease,  particularly  athwoma,  of  the 
corona^  arteries  may  exist  without  causing  changes  in  we  cardiac  muscle. 
In  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  circulation  is  not  sufficiently  obstructed 
to  lead  to  the  changes  which  have  been  described,  and  to  which,  as  will  subse- 
quently  appear,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-mnscle  is  to  be  added. 

In  all  cases  of  sudden  death  without  other  explanation  careful  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  the  myocardium  is  the  seat  of  lesion  of  some  kind 
when  cardiac  symptoms  denote  something  more  than  functional  disorder, 
and  when  enlargement  from  other  causes,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  val- 
vular lesions  can  be  excluded. 

The  efiect  of  obstruction  of  the  cmnnary  arteries  and  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  heart  is  impairment  of  its  functional  power.  If  this  efiect  exceed  a 
certain  degree,  the  symptoms  denote  persistent  weakness  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  pulse  is  feeble,  compressible,  and  often  irregular,  and  in  some  cases  is 
notably  infrequent.  Dyspncea,  at  first  felt  only  on  exercise,  may  become 
constant,  ending  at  length  in  orthopncaa.  With  notable  disturbance  of  res- 
piration is  associated  lividity  of  the  prolabia  and  face.  General  dropsy  may 
occur,  and  death  may  take  place  slowly,  as  in  cases  of  dilatation. 

The  physical  signs  denote  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  usually  with 
more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  organ.  Cardiac  impulse  is  feeble  or  wanting. 
The  murmurs  indicative  of  valvular  lesions  are  not  present,  and  these  lesions 
may  be  thereby  excluded.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weak.  The  sound 
of  impulsion  over  the  apex  especially  is  weak,  and  may  not  be  appreciable, 
the  systolic  sound  being  ohiefiy  or  entirely  valvular  in  quality. 

The  differential  diagnosis  lies  between  myooarditu,  with  obstruction  of  the 
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coronary  arteries,  fatty  degeneration,  and  a  purely  funcdonfti  disorder.  The 
last-named  affiEiction  is  excluded  by  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms  pointing 
to  heart-failnre.  The  symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration  are  essentially  identi- 
cal, and  this  affection  is  not  therefore  easily  esctuded.  Practically,  this  is  not 
important.  The  fact  that  the  patient  has  had  syphilis  is  in  favor  of  myo- 
carditis. Calcification  of  arteries  which  can  be  felt  is  suggestive  of  a  nmilar 
alteration  of  the  coronary  arteries,  but  is  not  conclusive  evidence. 

Sadden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  cases  of  myocarditis  associated  with 
obstjuction  of  the  coronary  arteries.  This  may  follow  violent  physical  exer- 
tion, although  not  preoeded  by  symptoiuB  denoting  any  important  cardiac 
afiection. 

Angina  pectoris  occurs  in  connection  with  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arte- 
ries, either  with  or  without  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Sudden  death 
is  liable  to  occur  without  as  well  as  with  an  attack  of  angina. 

The  TRXATHKNT  in  cases  of  myocarditis  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  (Vide  Chapter  III.)  The  objects  of  treatment 
relate  to  symptomatic  indications  and  tolerance.  Avoidance  of  active  phys- 
ieal  exerrion  and  mental  excitement  is  to  be  enjoined.  Assimilation  and 
nutrition  are  to  be  promoted  by  a  nutritions  diet  and  tonic  remedies.  The 
iodides  and  arsenic  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  favorable  infiuence.  The 
former  are  indicated  if  there  be  evidence  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Impend- 
ing danger  from  heart-failure  is  to  be  warded  off  by  alcoholic  or  ethereal 
stimulants. 


CHAPTER  III. 
VALVULAR  LESIONS  WITH  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HEART. 

Anatomical  Characters ;  Clinical  History ;  Pathological  Character ;  Caasation ;  Disg- 
noais;  Prognosis;  Treatment. 

THE  structural  lesions  of  the  heart  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  valves 
and  orifices  of  the  heart.  These  are  known  commonly  as  valwlar  lesiont. 
Other  lesions  relate  to  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of 
the  heart  often  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  the  latter  sooner  or  later, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  give  rise  to  enlargement.  In  considering, 
tiierefore,  valvular  lesions,  I  shall  also  consider  enlargement  as  dependent 
tiiereoD,  and  i^terward  notice  enlargement  ocounring  without  valvular  lesions. 

Anatohioal  Charaotees. — Valvular  lesions,  in  the  great  majority  of 
eases,  are  due  to  chronic  endocarditis.  When  developed  after  birth,  they  ant 
nearly  always  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  that  is,  at  the  mitral  or 
the  aortic  orifice.  Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  are  comparatively  rare  in 
extra-uterine  life.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  most  frequently  attacks  the  mitral 
valve.  With  chronic  infiammation  of  the  aortic  valve  an  atheromatous  con- 
dition  of  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  aorta  is  usually  present,  the  processes 
in  the  valves  and  in  the  inner  membrane  of  the  aorta  being  essentially  simi- 
lar. Aortic  lesions  therefore,  like  atheroma,  are  more  frequent  in  advanced 
life  than  in  youth.  Chronic  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve  is  often  associ- 
ated with  a  similar  change  in  the  mitral,  particularly  in  its  aortic,  segment. 
The  changes  in  tiie  endocardium  produced  by  ohronio  inflammation  have 
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already  been  referred  to  in  treating  of  endocarditis.  The  morbid  process  in 
the  valves  may  bcq^n  either  acutely  or  sabaontely,  or  it  may  develop  slowly 
and  insidiously.  The  essential  change  is  the  formation,  in  the  snbstance  of 
the  valve,  of  new  fibrous  tissue  of  firm  consistence  and  with  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  retract.  The  thickening  is  usually  most  marked  along  the  edges  of 
the  valves,  where  warty  outgrowths  of  fibrous  tissue  are  frequently  observed. 
Galoifioation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  new  connective  tissue  are  often 
extensive.  The  anomalies  in  the  valves  resulting  from  these  changes  are — 
1,  thickening  and  rigidity  due  to  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  and 
the  deposit  of  the  salts  of  lime ;  2,  shortening  in  consequence  of  retraction 
of  the  newly-formed  tissue ;  3,  adhesion  of  the  valvular  segments  to  each 
other  or  to  the  heart-  or  vessel-wall ;  4,  valvular  aneurisms  and  rupture  of 
the  valves.  Shortening,  rigidity,  and  sometimes  rupture  of  the  chordse  ten- 
dineae  may  coexist.  Depodts  of  thrombi  may  be  present  on  the  thickened  and 
calcified  valves,  and  serve  as  a  source  of  emboli.  Emboli  may  also  be  formed 
by  ruptured  fragments  of  the  valves  or  by  the  breaking  off  of  caldfio  inorusta- 
tions.  The  thickened  valvular  s^ments  are  sometimes  united  at  their  sides 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  only  a  buttonhole-like  slit  sufficient  for  the 
admission  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ease  of  the 
aortic  valves,  for  the  passage  only  of  a  crow's  quill. 

The  importance  of  these  various  changes  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  consti- 
tute the  vast  majority  of  those  structural  alterations  which  interfere  with  the 
function  of  the  valves.  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  all  the  diverse  att«ra- 
tions  of  structure  embraced  under  the  name  valvular  lesions  may  be  arranged, 
according  to  their  effects  upon  the  circulation,  into  the  following  groups: 
Firtt^  obstructive  lesions — that  is,  lesions  which  impede  the  flow  of  blood  by 
producing  contraction  or  stenosis  of  the  orifices ;  second,  regurgitant  lesions — 
that  is,  lesions  which  render  the  valves  incompetent  or  insufficient,  conse- 
quently allowing  backward  or  regurgitant  currents;  third,  lesions  which 
involve  both  obstruction  and  regurgitation ;  andy^urM,  lesions  which  involve 
neither  obstmctlon  nor  regurgitation,  bat  which  ^ve  rise  to  morbid  sounds  by 
roaghening  the  surface  over  which  tiie  blood  flows.  The  lesions  belonging  to 
the  last  group  are  of  little  or  no  immediate  importance,  and,  although  giving 
rise  to  abnormal  sounds  known  as  endocardial  or  bellows  murmurs,  they  are 
innocuous.  The  most  frequent  form  of  lesion  is  that  which  occasions  both 
obstruction  and  insufficiency  at  the  same  time,  one  or  the  other  of  these  effects 
frequently  preponderating.  Obstruction  unaccompanied  by  any  regurgitation 
is  rare,  while  regurgitation  without  obstruction  is  not  infrequent.  In  certain 
instances  we  must  recognize  the  existence  of  so-called  relative  iniriijjicient^  of 
the  valves.  This  is  incident  to  cases  of  marked  dilatation  of  the  heart-cavi- 
ties, the  ostia  becoming  so  wide  that  the  unchanged  valvular  segments  are 
incapable  of  completely  closing  the  dilated  orifices.  This  condition  is  met 
with  most  frequently  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  in  cases  of  extreme  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle  as  a  conseqnence  of  mitral  disease. 

The  lesions  which  involve  obstruotion  or  regaigitation  lead  primarily  to 
oertain  changes  in  the  heart  itself,  and  secondarily  to  alterations  io  various 
other  organs  of  the  body.  These  changes  in  the  heart  are  at  first  of  a  nature 
to  compensate  more  or  less  completely  the  impairment  of  function  of  the 
valves.  The  mechanical  effects  of  obstruction  or  of  regurgitation  at  any 
of  the  valvular  orifices,  when  not  compensated,  are  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  aorta  and  general  arterial  system  and  a 
corresponding  over-repletion  of  the  systemic  veins.  These  efi'ects  are  pro- 
duced by  stenosis  and  by  insufficiency  from  valvular  disease  of  either  the 
left  or  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic 
arteries  is  therefore  lessened,  while  that  in  the  veins  is  Increased ;  and  the 
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result  is  retardation  of  the  general  circulation.  These  effects  of  impaired 
function  of  the  valves  are  at  first  more  or  less  completely  compensated  by 
increase  in  the  capacity  and  the  strength  of  certain  portions  of  the  heart. 
Certain  cavities  dilate  and  their  walls  become  hypertrophied,  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  valvular  defects,  the  arteries  of  the  body  receive  their 
proper  amount  of  blood.  During  what  may  be  termed  the  period  of  compen- 
aation  the  hypertrophy  bears  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  dilatation  ;  when 
the  compensation  becomes  disturbed  or  destroyed,  the  dilatation  exceeds  in 
proportion  the  hypertrophy.  During  the  stage  of  compensation,  which  may 
last  for  years,  the  individual  suffers  but  little  inconvenience  from  the  valvular 
lesioDB.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  compensation  is  dis- 
inrbed,  and  Tarions  characteristic  symptoms  and  morbid  changes  ensue. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  heart  it  is  well  to  consider  indi- 
Tidually  the  different  valvular  lesions  as  to  tiieir  effects.  In  cases  of  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  mitral  valve  (the  most  frequent  of  all  valvular  lesions),  during 
the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  a  portion  of  the  blood  is  sent  back  into  the 
auricle,  and  the  aorta  receives  a  proportionately  smaller  amount  of  blood. 
During  the  diastole  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  blood  flows  into  the  left 
ventricle  in  consequence  of  the  over-accumulation  in  the  left  auricle  and  the 
pulmonaiy  veins.  The  left  ventricle  is  thereby  over-filled,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence ite  wall  becomes  hypertrophied.  At  the  same  time  the  left  auricle 
becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied ;  but  the  hypertrophy  of  the  thin-walled 
auricle  cannot  compensate  the  over-accumulation  of  blood.  The  blood  is 
therefore  dammed  back  npon  the  pulmonary  veins,  whence  the  increase  of 
tension  is  tronsmitted  through  the  pulmonary  vessels  to  the  right  ventricle. 
This  becomes  over-distended  with  blood,  and  in  turn  it  becomes  hypertro- 
phied. Mitral  insufficiency  is  thus  compensated  by  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
two  ventricles,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  regurgitation  at  the  mitral  valves 
a  normal  amount  of  blood  is  transmitted  into  the  aorta.  The  muscular  coat 
of  the  auricles  is  so  thin  that  they  can  accomplish  but  little  in  the  way  of 
compensating  valvular  lesions.  It  may  he  that  the  compensation  for  mitral 
insufficiency  is  so  complete  that  the  patient  sufiers  for  a  considerable  period 
no  inconvenience.  When  the  compensation  is  destroyed  the  dilatation  becomes 
excessive,  the  right  auricle  becomes  over-diatended,  and  the  blood  is  dammed 
back  upon  the  general  venous  system.  The  effects  of  this  venous  congestion 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  will  be  presently  described. 

In  mitral  stenosis  less  blood  than  normal  flows  into  the  left  ventricle 
through  the  contracted  orifice  during  the  diastole.  The  blood  accumulates 
in  the  left  auricle,  which  dilates  and  becomes  hypertrophied.  The  blood- 
preesnre,  as  in  mitral  regur^tation,  increases  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and 
consequently  die  r^ht  ventricle  becomes  over-filled  and  hypertrophied.  Inas- 
much as  the  left  auricle  and  right  ventricle  are  rarely  able  to  completely 
compensate  the  obstruction,  the  left  ventricle  receives  less  than  the  normal 
amount  of  blood,  and,  being  called  upon  to  do  less  work,  it  becomes  atrophied. 
Mitral  stenosis  unaccompanied  by  regurgitation  and  consequent  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  however,  is  rare.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  mitral 
regurgitation  is  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  mitral  stenosis 
is  compensated  essentially  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  less 
fully  counteracted. 

'Hie  immediate  result  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  that  during 
the  diastole  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  had  been  driven  into  the  aorta 
by  the  systole  flows  back  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  ventricular  cavity 
is  thereby  over-filled  and  its  wall  becomes  hypertrophied,  so  that  by  its 
increased  power  of  contraction  the  excessive  amount  of  blood  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  left  venbide  during  the  diastole  can  be  forced  into  the  aorta. 
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Id  this  vaj  the  arteries  can  receive  their  oomial  quantum  of  blood  notwith- 
standing the  regurgitation.  No  valvular  lesion,  as  a  rule,  is  more  completelj 
compensated  than  aortic  insufficiency.  In  consequence  of  the  backward  flow 
of  blood  from  the  aorta  the  left  auricle  cannot  empty  itself  aa  readily  as 
usual,  and  it  therefore  dilates  and  becomes  hypertrophied.  The  blood  is  then 
dammed  back  upon  the  lungs,  and,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  the  right 
ventricle  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  tension  in  the  right  ven- 
tricle may  be  still  further  increased  by  simultaneous  involvement  of  the 
mitral  valve  in  the  endocarditic  process,  or  rarely  by  relative  insufficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve. 

In  aortic  stenosis  the  left  ventricle,  being  unable  to  completely  empty 
itself,  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated.  The  degree  of  dilatation,  how- 
ever, is  usually  less  than  in  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency.  Dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way  as  in  the  valvular  lesions  already  described.  The 
moat  extensive  enlargements  of  the  left  ventricle  met  with  are  those  con- 
secutive to  aortic  insufficiency  accompanied  with  moderate  stenosis.  Aortic 
lesions  are  situated  more  favorably  as  regards  completeness  of  compensa- 
tion than  mitral,  because  the  former  defects  are  counteracted  by  hypertaY)phy 
of  the  ventricle  immediately  behind  the  valves,  while  the  latter  require 
hypertrophy  of  the  opposite  ventricle,  to  which  the  increase  of  tension  must 
be  transmitted  through  the  pulmonary  vessels.  When,  however,  the  com- 
pensation of  aortic  lesions  becomes  disturbed — in  other  words,  when  the  left 
ventricle  is  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  its  strength — 
the  grave  symptoms  of  venous  stagnation  follow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
after  disturbance  of  the  balance  in  mitral  lesions. 

Af^«r  birth,  relative  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  more  frequent 
than  insufficiency  due  to  chronic  endocarditis  of  the  valve.  In  either  case 
the  affection  is  usually  secondary  to  disease  of  the  left  ventricle.  As  the 
result  of  tricuspid  regurgitation,  less  blood  than  normal  is  sent  to  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  and  therefore  the  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and  that  in 
the  aorta  are  abnormally  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  in  oonsequenee  of 
the  over-accnmalation  of  blood  in  the  right  auricle  the  right  ventricle  is  filled 
under  increased  pressure.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle 
and  of  the  right  ventricle  ensue  in  the  same  way  as  enlargement  of  the 
opposite  cavities  in  mitral  regurgitation.  In  uncomplicated  tricuspid  regurg- 
itation the  left  ventricle  does  not  enlarge,  because  the  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary veins  is  not  increased,  and  the  aortic  tension  is  not  elevated,  notwith- 
standing the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  general  venous  system.  Tricuspid 
regurgitation  is  therefore  imperfectly  compensated. 

Stenosis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  unaccompanied  by  insufficiency,  has  been 
observed  only  as  a  result  of  foetal  endocarditis.  Uncomplicated  tricuspid 
stenosis  belongs  among  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience.  It  is  the  most 
unfavorable  of  alt  valvular  lesions  as  regards  compensation.  It  can  be  only 
ver^  imperfectly  compensated  by  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
aunole,  all  of  the  other  cavities  of  the  heart  receiving  leas  than  the  normal 
amount  of  blood,  and  therefore  becoming  atrophied.  Tricuspid  stenoris,  as  a 
rule,  is  accompanied  by  other  valvular  lesions. 

Stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonic  valves  are  well -recognized  forms 
of  congenital  valvular  disease.  Still,  they  are  very  rare.  When  of  foetal 
origin  they  are  often  complicated  with  other  anomalies,  such  as  stenosis  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  or  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  perforation  of  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  and  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  of  the  ductus  Botatli. 
When  uncomplicated  they  are  compensated,  often  completely,  by  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  tiie  right  auricle  and  ventricle.    The  left  side  of  the 
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heurt  does  not  enlai^  but,  on  Uie  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  atrophied. 
These  leuona  may  develop  in  very  rare  instances  as  a  sequence  or  concom- 
itant of  chronic  endocarditia  of  the  left  side. 

We  have  now  conaidered  the  mechanism  of  the  prodaction  of  the  primary 
changes  in  the  heart  following  valvular  lesions.  It  has  been  showD  that  the 
different  leaioas  may  be  compensated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  certain  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  dilatation  is 
mechanically  produced  by  over-accumulation  of  blood ;  the  hypertrophy  is 
the  result  of  augmented  nutrition  of  the  muscular  wall  consequent  upon  the 
demand  for  increased  activity  of  the  heart.  In  favorable  cases  the  hyper- 
trophy bears  a  certain  definite  relation  to  the  dilatation  and  to  the  degree  of 
ofastruoUon  or  regurgitation,  so  that  the  functional  defects  of  the  valves  are 
as  nearly  counteracted  as  may  be.  In  unfavorable  cases,  even  very  early, 
the  dilatation  may  so  predominate  over  the  hypertrophy  that  the  valvular 
lesion  may  never  be  as  fully  compensated  aa  is  possible.  This  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  in  persons  very  much  enfeebled,  especially  when  the  valvular  defects 
are  acutely  developed. 

In  nearly  all  valvnlar  lesions,  either  early,  or,  more  frequently,  after  a 
variable  period  of  compensation,  the  dilatation  conics  to  bear  an  excessive 
ratio  to  the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  blood  is  dammed  back  upon  the 
general  venous  system.  Changes  ensue  referable  to  chronic  venous  conges- 
tion or  passive  congestion  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  knowledge  of 
these  changes  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  symptoms  com- 
mon to  uncompensated  valvular  lesions.  They  can  only  be  referred  to  briefly 
here,  as  their  description  belongs  to  other  sections  of  this  work. 

The  compensation  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  exteneion  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  valvea,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impaired  by  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  hypertrophied  muscular  tissue.  Depression  of  the  general  vitality 
of  the  patient  and  the  oocarrence  of  intercurrent  disease  likewise  enfeeble  the 
heart.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  heart  is  not 
evident. 

In  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  chronic  venous  congestion,  the  condition  already 
described  as  brown  or  pigment  induration  ia  developed  (p.  181).  In  this 
state  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  distended  and  encroach  upon  the  air- 
cells.  Hemorrhagic  pulmonary  infarctions  are  frequent,  produced  by  emboli 
in  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (p.  266).  These  emboli  are  derived 
usually  from  thrombi  formed  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  rare  in 
the  later  stages  of  valvular  disease  for  thrombi  to  form,  especially  in  the  apices 
of  the  ventricles  and  in  the  auricular  appendices,  in  consequence  of  the  retard- 
ation of  the  blood-current.  Chronic  bronchitis  usually  attends  valvular  lesions 
of  the  left  ude  of  the  heart.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  stage  of 
non-compensation  is  particularly  favorable  for  Uie  production  of  oedema  of 
the  lungs. 

In  consequence  of  chronic  pasaive  congeation  the  condition  called  nutmeg 
liver  is  developed.  The  blood  being  dammed  back  upon  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  hepatic  veins,  the  central  veins  of  the  hepatic  lobules  become  dis- 
tended, and  the  lobules  present  a  red  centre  and  light  periphery.  In  the 
peripheral  zone  the  hepatic  cells  often  contain  fat.  This  swollen  state  of  the 
liver  may  be  followed  by  a  so-called  red  atrophy  of  the  organ — a  condition  to 
be  hereaft«r  described  in  Section  IV. 

Chronic  congestion  of  the  spleen  is  evident  after  death  from  its  enlarge- 
ment, dark  color,  and  firm  consistence.  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  and  in 
typical  cases  of  extremly  hard  consistence  and  of  a  dark-red  color.  This 
condition  was  formerly  mistaken  for  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  albu- 
minuria of  cardiac  dtaease  ia  explained  by  increase  of  pressure  in  the  renal 
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Teina  and  conseqaent  gloving  of  the  circulation,  and  the  diminntion  in  the 
amount  of  urine  ezereted,  by  the  diminished  tension  in  the  rend  arteries. 
Chronio  congestion  of  the  alimentarj  tract  may  induce  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine.  Cyanosis  and  anasarca,  with  transudation  of 
serum  into  the  various  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  result  from  the  general  venous 
congestion.  In  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  the  general  circulation  the 
blood  may  coagulate  in  the  peripheral  veins  and  venous  sinuses  of  the  body. 
Thrombi  so  formed  are  oalled  marantic  (p.  28).  They  form  an  additional 
source  of  origin  for  emboli  which  are  carried  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  Ven- 
ous hypersemia  and  arterial  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  among  the  consequences 
of  uncompensated  valvular  lesions.  The  lodgment  of  emboli  in  the  cerebral 
arteries,  particularly  in  the  middle  cerebral  or  its  branches,  and  the  consequent 
softening  of  the  anaemic  portion  of  the  brain,  will  be  considered  in  Section  V. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  involve  neither 
obstmotion  nor  regurgitation,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  disease,  and  their 
existence  is  onl^  ascertained  by  means  of  physical  ugns.  Lesions  involving 
either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  as  a  rule  do  not  occasion  incon- 
venience until  they  have  led  to  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Moreover,  lesions 
occasion  suffering  and  are  attended  with  danger  in  proportion  as  the  dilatation 
predominates  over  the  hypertrophy. 

The  first  symptoms  proceeding  from  mitral  obttrvctive  or  regurgitant  Uxitms 
pertain  to  the  respiratory  system.  Deficiency  of  breath  on  exercise  is  for 
some  time  the  chief  inconvenience.  This  progressively  increases  in  propor- 
tion as  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  increases.  The  patient 
is  at  length  obliged  to  discontinue  any  active  muscular  exertion,  but  may  be 
comfortable  while  remaining  quiet.  Dyspnoea  finally  becomes  habitual,  and 
IB  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom  after  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle 
has  taken  place.  A  still  further  development  of  this  symptom  renders  the 
patient  unable  to  lie  down,  then  constituting  orthopnoea.  This  may  be  due, 
m  a  measure,  to  coexisting  pulmonary  conditions.  Cough  and  more  or  less 
muco-serons  expectoration  are  incidental  to  congestion  or  a  low  grade  of 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  An  abundant  serous 
expectoration  sometimes  occurs,  constituting  bronchorrhiea.  Hsemoptysia  is 
not  infrequent,  the  hemorrhage  usually  being  small.  This  event  generally 
denotes  simply  bronchorrhagia,  but  occasionally  blood  is  extravasated  into 
the  air-cells,  constituting  circumscribed  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  hemorrhagic 
infarction.  Pulmonary  oedema  is  another  intercurrent  event  which  is  liable 
to  occur,  increasing  the  suffering  from  dyspnoea.  Hydrothorax  is  still  another 
source  of  embarrassment  of  respiration.  I^gment  induration  of  the  lungs 
dependent  on  persistent  congestion,  caused  by  regurgitant  and  obstructive 
mitral  lemons,  enters  into  the  rationale  of  dyspnoea  in  many  eases. 

After  enlargement  of  the  heart  takes  place,  its  action,  so  long  as  the  hyper- 
trophy predominates,  is  abnormally  strong.  This  may  be  perceived  by  the 
hand  placed  over  the  prteeordia.  The  patient,  however,  rarely  complains  much 
of  palpitation,  having  become  accustomed  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  heart's  action.  The  pulse  is  small  and  weak  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  each  of  these  immediate  effects  of  the  lesions 
lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  propelled  into  the  aorta  and  its  branches  by 
the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  this 
ventricle  at  the  time  of  a  systole  may  sometimes  be  so  much  lessened  that  it 
fails  to  produce  a  radial  pulse  ;  hence  one  source  of  intermission  of  the  pulse. 
Another  source  is  an  actual  intermission  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Inequality 
of  the  successive  beats  of  the  pulse,  as  regards  volume  and  force,  represents 
unequd  supplies  of  blood  from  the  1^  auricle  to  the  left  ventricle.  Irr^ 
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nUrity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  inft^nent.  Intermittency  of  the 
pulse  and  inequality  of  BuocesHive  heats,  due  to  deficiency  of  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  left  Tentriole,  are  characters  which  denote  mitral  contraction 
rather  than  regnrgitation. 

The  characters  pertaining  to  the  form  of  the  pulse,  as  ascertained  by  the 
sphygmograph,  in  eases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  are — notable  variations  in 
the  length  of  the  line  of  ascent  in  different  pulsations,  shortness  of  this  line 
in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pulsations,  its  vertical  direction,  and  marked 
dicrotism  in  the  line  of  descent.  In  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  the  line  of 
ascent  is  longer  and  the  variations  in  different  pulsations  are  less,  the  direc- 
tion  of  this  line  being  also  vertical,  and  the  line  of  descent  shoving  dicrotism. 
These  characters  denote  qnickness  of  the  ventricular  systole,  feeble  arterial 
tension,  and  want  of  nnifonnity  as  regards  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  into 
the  aorta  in  different  beats. 

Pain  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom  during  the  progress  of  mitral  lesions, 
bnt  uneasiness  and  an  indefinite  sense  of  distress,  referred  to  the  prsecordia, 
may  be  complained  of.  Nor  are  there  any  notable  symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system.  There  is  a  marked  contrast,  as  regards  mental  anxiety  and 
apprehension,  between  the  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed 
by  lesions  and  those  in  which  the  disturbance  is  purely  functional.  In  the 
former  mental  depression  is  proportionate  to  the  physical  suffering,  and  pa- 
tients are  likely  to  be  apathetic  with  respect  to  danger  ;  in  the  latter  the  mind 
is  depressed  out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  ailment  and  patients  are  harassed 
by  imaginary  fears.  If  dyspnoea  be  a  prominent  symptom,  the  loss  of  sleep 
adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  The  sleep  which  is  obtained  is  imper- 
fect and  disturbed  by  fKgh^ul  dreams.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to 
be  unable  to  lie  down  for  many  weeks  before  death,  short  periooa  of  sleep 
being  obtained  by  inclining  the  body  forwai^  and  resting  the  elbows  on  the 
knees  or  on  some  solid  support. 

Sooner  or  later,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  dropsical 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  areolar  tissue  and  seroas  cavities.  The  lower 
limbs  generally  first  become  (edematous,  afterward  the  face  and  body,  and 
more  or  less  liquid  accumulates  within  the  peritoneal  and  within  the  pleural 
sac.  The  limbs  and  body  sometimes  become  greatly  swollen  and  the  scrotum^ 
acquires  an  enormous  sise.  The  skin  on  the  lower  limbs  under  these  circum- 
stances may  become  erydiematons ;  ulcerations  or  fissures  are  liable  to  occur, 
with  abundant  draining  away  of  serum.  Other  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  may  contribute  to  the  occurrence  of 
dropsy ;  for  example,  aniemia.  The  face  is  congested,  and  not  infrequently  the 
lips  are  liTid.  The  dusky  hue,  due  to  congestion  or  cyanosis,  combined  with 
(Bdema,  ^ves  to  the  face  an  appearance  which  contrasts  with  the  pallid  as- 
pect characterizing  general  dropsy  from  renal  disease.  General  dropsy  arising 
firom  mitral  lesions  occurs  after  enlargement  by  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  has  taken  place,  and  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  venous  obstruction 
which  the  latter  condition  involves.  Tricuspid  regurgitation,  which  may  exist 
to  some  extent  normally,  is  increased  in  this  condition,  and  adds  to  the  venous 
obstruction.  This  condition  of  the  right  cavities  gives  rise  to  turgescence  of 
the  cervical  veins,  especially  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing,  and  this 
tai^escence  is  sometimes  very  great.  Under  these  circumstances  pulsation 
of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck,  occurring  synchronously  with  the  auricular 
or  ventricular  systole,  or  with  both,  is  not  uncommon.  Jugular  pulsation  is, 
however,  observed  in  some  eases  without  venous  turgescence,  and  when  dropsy 
has  not  taken  place  venous  pulsation  of  the  veins  of  the  extremities  is  some- 
times observed. 

The  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  suffer  iVom  the  congestion  aris- 
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ing  fVom  dilatatioD  of  the  right  aide  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the  IiTer 
is  BometimeB  observed.  Palsation  over  the  liver,  apparent  to  the  eye  and 
touch,  is  an  occasional  effect  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle.  The  pulsation  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  simulate 
aneurism.  The  appetite  and  digestion  hecome  impaired.  Pnor  to  the  occur- 
rence of  dilatation,  however,  the  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  but  little  dis- 
turbed. Nutrition  may  be  but  little  affected  even  after  the  lesions  have  led  to 
considerable  suffering.  Emaciation  is  not  an  early,  nor  at  any  time  a  marked, 
effect  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart.  The  kidneys  participate  in  the  conges- 
tion, and  the  secretion  of  urine  is  scanty.  Albumen  may  be  present  in  the 
urine  as  an  effect  of  renal  congestion  without  denoting  degenerative  or  inflam- 
matory disease  of  the  kidneys.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  intestine^ 
is  an  occasional  effect  of  the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  Uiese 
situations.    Hemorrhoids  and  epistaxis  belong  in  the  same  category. 

Aortic  lesions  involving  obstruction  or  regurgitation  usually  give  rise,  aa 
the  first  symptom,  to  inconvenience  from  the  increased  power  of  the  heart's 
action  consequent  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  palpitation,  especially  on  exercise  or  under  the  infiuenoe  of  mental 
emotions.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  felt,  by  the  hand  over  the  prsdcordia,  to 
he  inordinately  strong,  and  the  dress  or  portions  of  the  body  may  show  viable 
movements  with  each  ventricular  systole.  Pain  is  more  likely  to  be  present 
than  in  cases  of  mitral  lesions,  and,  irrespective  of  the  painful  affection  called 
anffina  pectoris^  it  is  not  infrequently  a  prominent  symptom.  Cough,  expecto- 
ration, dyspnoea,  and  heemoptysis,  dependent  on  pulmonary  congestion  and  the 
accidents  incident  thereto,  occur  less  frequently  in  connection  with  aortic 
than  with  mitral  lesions.  Pulmonary  congestion,  dependent  on  dilatation  of 
the  left  auricle,  does  not  occur  until  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
becomes  predominant,  and  the  disease  may  end  fatally  without  this  result 
taking  place. 

If  the  lesions  produce  contracUon  with  little  or  no  regai^tation,  the  pulse  is 
simply  weakened,  but  not  in  a  notable  degree  even  when  the  oontraotilon  ia  con- 
siderable. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  pulse  is  fireqnently  weak 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  heart's  action  ;  and  the  force  of  the  stroke 

felt  by  the  hnger  over  the  artery  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  impalse  felt  by 
the  hand  over  the  prsecordia.  If  the  lesions  impair  the  aortic  valve  so  as  to 
involve  considerable  regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  somewhat  distinctive  of  this 
fact.  The  artery  strikes  against  the  finger  with  quickness,  and  appears 
instantly  to  recede ;  the  stroke  is  not  sustained,  and  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
jerking  or  coUtipsing^  giving  a  sensation  as  if  a  "  ball  of  blood  were  shot 
through  the  artery."  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  directly  after  the  ventric- 
ular systole  the  aorta  is  emptied  by  the  regurgitant  current,  and  this  current 
and  the  direct  current  come  into  collision  when  the  ventricle  contracts. 
Another  symptom  pertaining  to  the  arteries  in  some  cases  is  distinctive  of 
free  aortic  regurgitation— namely,  visible  movements  of  the  arterial  trunks 
which  are  superficially  situated,  such  as  the  carotid,  temporal,  subclavian, 
brachial,  etc.  The  appearance  caused  by  the  movements  of  these  vessels  is 
sometimes  very  striking,  and  it  is  so  distinctive  that  aortic  regui^tation  is 
rendered  highly  probable  by  this  symptom  alone. 

The  tracings  by  the  sphygmograph  in  cases  of  aortic  obstructive  lesions 
give  an  oblique  and  curved  line  of  ascent,  denoting  the  slowness  with  which 
the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta,  and  in  the  lino  of  descent  dicrotism  is 
either  slight  or  wanting.  In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  the  line  of  ascent 
is  vertical,  and  dicrotism  in  the  line  of  descent  is  marked.  If,  as  is  not  infre- 
quent, senile  induration  of  the  arteries  coexist,  the  summit  presents  a  plane 
<n  greater  or  less  length.    If  this  oonditiou  of  the  arteries  do  not  exist,  the 
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upper  part  of  the  diagram  representing  a  pnlsation  is  pointed,  and  the  line  of 
aaceot  may  he  notched  near  its  upper  extremity. 

General  dropsy  occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  aortic  lesions ; 
that  is,  dropsy  arising  from  the  cardiac  affection.  This  ia  owing  to  the  fact 
Uiat  life  is  generally  destroyed  before  the  lesions  have  led  to  predominant 
dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Hence,  turgescence  of  the  cervi- 
cal veins  and  jugular  pulsation  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  aortic 
lesions.  This  statement  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  oongestion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  and  the  kidneys. 

Aortic  regui^tant  lesions  give  rise  to  symptoms  proceeding  from  a  sudden 
inerease  of  the  aconmulation  of  blood  within  the  left  ventricle  sufficient  to 
embarrass  the  action  of  this  ven^cle  by  distenEdon.  This  ventricle  becoming 
overloaded  by  the  r^ui^tant  cnrrent  in  addition  to  the  direct  mitral  current, 
the  renUionlar  walls  are  distended  so  as  to  weaken  their  power  of  contraction. 
This  is  a  rational  explanation  of  paroxysms  of  distress  to  which  these  lesions 
give  rise.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  irregular  and  spasmodic,  and  the  patient 
experiences  a  sense  of  great  oppression  at  the  prsecordia,  with  a  feeling  of 
impending  death.  These  attacks  are  excited  at  first  by  muscular  exercise  or 
mental  emotions,  but  afler  a  time  they  may  occur  without  any  obvious  excit- 
ing cause.  They  occasion  great  distress,  and  sudden  death  may  take  place  in 
an  attack  of  unusual  violence,  the  left  ventricle  being  paralyzed  by  over-dis- 
tension. They  are  more  frequent  and  serious  when  dilatation  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle predominates  over  hypertrophy,  yet  they  may  be  more  or  less  frequent 
and  violent,  and  may  prove  fatal  while  hypertrophy  is  predominant.  The 
occurrence  of  these  attacks  renders  patients  affected  with  aortic  lesions  more 
anxioiiB  and  apprehensive  than  those  affected  with  mitral  lesions.  The  dan- 
ger from  over-distension  of  the  ventricle  is  perhaps  greater  without  than  vith 
mitral  insufficiency.  The  latter,  as  regards  this  danger,  may  be  said  to  be 
compensatory. 

Aortic  and  mitral  lesions,  involving  either  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
both,  in  each  situation,  are  not  infrequently  associated  in  the  same  case. 
Certain  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena  arising  from  lesions  at  the  mitral 
and  aortic  orifice  are  then  combined.  Mitral  obstruction  as  well  as  regurgi- 
tation, however,  may  afford  some  protection  against  the  paroxysms  of  distress 
and  the  liability  to  sudden  death  incident  to  aortic  regurgitation,  by  prevent- 
ing over-distension  and  paralysis  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Tricuspid  and  pulmonic  ImortB,  as  already  stated,  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  they  exist  they  are  congenital.  They  are 
therefore  most  liable  to  be  met  with  in  young  subjects.  Tricuspid  lesions, 
in  proportion  as  they  involve  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  lead  primarily  to 
dilatation  of  the  right  auricle,  and  thenoe  to  systemic  congestion.  General 
dro|«y  under  these  circumstances  is  likely  to  occur  early,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  denoting  pulmonary  congestion.  Turges- 
cence of  the  cervical  veins  and  venous  pulsation  are  also  early  symptoms  in 
such  cases.  Lesions  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  involving  contraction  or  regurg- 
itation, in  like  manner  soon  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  the 
lymptomatio  phenomena  dependent  thereon. 

Pathological  Character. — The  primary  evils  of  valvular  lesions  are 
mechanical.  They  do  harm  by  obstructing  the  direct  or  normal  currents  of 
blood,  and  by  allowing  abnormal  or  regurgitant  currents  to  take  place.  They 
induce  hypertrophy  or  morbid  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  by  increasing 
the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  and  thereby  inducing  hypemutrition.  This 
result,  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind,  is  not  an  evil.  The  hypertrophy  resulting 
&om  valvular  leaons  ia  conservative.  The  augmented  power  of  action  wMch 
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the  heart  aoquhrea  vith  its  inoreaged  mnsoular  growdi  enables  it  better  to 
carry  on  the  (nrcnlation  despite  the  obstacles  afforded  by  obs^ctive  and 
regurgitant  lesions.  The  hypertrophy  is  compensatory  for  the  obstacles 
which  these  lesions  afford.  This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing  on 
the  management.  Dilatation  of  the  cavities  is  another  result  of  vaWnUur 
lesions.  This  result,  when  it  predominates  over  hypertrophy,  is  an  evil. 
The  heart  is  weakened  in  proportion,  as  it  becomes  dilated.  The  circulation 
then  suffers,  not  only  from  the  obstacles  afforded  by  the  valvular  lesions,  but 
from  the  inadequate  power  of  the  heart's  action.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  until 
dilatation  predominates  over  the  hypertrophy  that  distressing  and  grave 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart  are  developed ;  and  the  suffering  and 
<£inger  increase  as  the  dilatation  progresses. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  valvular  lesions  do  not  necessarily 
involve  existing  inflammation.  The  atrophy  and  calcareous  d^neration 
which  lead  to  contraction  of  the  valves,  rigidity,  rupture,  etc.  are  not  inflam- 
matory processes,  although  they  may  be,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
probably  are,  the  after-effoots  of  inflammation. 

Caubation. — In  the  majority  of  cases  valvular  lesions  originate  in  an 
endocarditis  occurring  in  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  degenerative 
changes  which  follow  endocarditis  lead  to  obstruction  or  regur^tation  after 
a  period  more  or  less  remote.  When  the  evils  or  inconvenience  resulting  ' 
from  valvular  lesions  are  sufficient  to  lead  the  patient  to  seek  for  medical 
aid,  it  may  be  found  that  one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatism  were  experi- 
enced five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  before ;  and  when  cases  first  come 
under  observation  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  heart  has  already  taken 
place.  Enlargement,  indeed,  has  probably  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
may  not  be  until  the  heart  becomes  weakened  bv  dilatation  ^at  the  patient 
applies  to  the  physician.  Moreover,  rupture  of  t^ie  valves  or  tendinous  cords 
sometimes  results  from  the  violence  of  the  heart's  action,  without  any  pre- 
vious structural  change.  Rheumatic  endocarditis  affects  by  preference  the 
mitral  valves.  The  congenital  lesions  generally  affect  the  valves  of  the  right 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  aorta,  leading  to  an 
atheromatous  condition,  is  likely  to  involve  the  aortic  valves.  These  lesions 
are  more  frequent  in  advanced  than  in  early  life,  whereas  the  mitral  lesions 
consequent  on  rheumatic  endocarditis  are  oftener  manifested  in  the  latter 
period.  Chronic  non-rheumatio  endocarditis,  however,  often  affects  both  the 
aortic  and  the  mitral  valves,  more  especially  the  aortic  segment  of  the  lattw. 
Valvular  lesions  occur  not  infrequently  as  a  remote  effect  of  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — The  existence  of  valvular  lesions  can  be  determined  vith 
positiveness  onl^  by  means  of  auscultatory  signs.  By  means  of  signs  the 
existence  of  lesions,  their  situation,  and  their  character  as  regards  being 
obstrucUve  or  regurgitant  may  generally  be  ascertained.  Lesions  situated 
at  the  different  valves  and  orifices  are  represented  by  endocardial  marmurs, 
and  the  presence  of  these  is  evidenee  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  the 
lesions.  It  will  suffice  here  to  enumerate  the  several  organic  murmurs  pro- 
duced within  the  heart,  together  with  the  distinctive  characters  and  signif- 
icance of  each.  They  are  natarally  arranged  into  mitral,  aortic,  tricuspid, 
and  pulmonic  murmurs. 

Mitral  Murmvrx.- — A  murmur  heard  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart — i.  e. 
systolic,  having  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or  near  the  situation  of  the  apex- 
beat,  or  perhaps  limited  to  that  situation — represents  mitral  lesions.  These 
lesions  may  or  may  not  involve  insufficiency  of  the  valve  and  consequent 
regui^tation.    If  a  regurgitant  current  exist,  the  murmur  is  properiy  odled 
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a  mitral  regtirgitant  murmur;  bnt  as  mere  ronghneas  of  the  valve  probably 
may  g^ve  rue  to  a  murmur  with  the  characters  just  mentioned,  without 
Tegnrgitatioo,  the  name  just  given  is  not  always  strictly  correct.  A  better 
name  is  mitral  tyatolic  murmur,  with  or  without  regurgitation.  If  the  mur- 
mur be  diffused  beyond  the  apex,  around  the  left  lateral  sorface  of  the  chest, 
and  heard  on  the  back  near  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  on  the  left,  and 
sometimes  on  the  right  side,  mitral  regurgitation  may  De  inferred.  If  the 
murmur  be  heard  only  around  the  apex  and  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  it 
does  not  afford  proof  of  regurgitation ;  it  may  be  a  mitral  systolic,  non- 
regui^tant,  or  an  intraventricular  murmur.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur, 
regurgitant  or  non-regurgitant,  is  not  transmitted  above  the  heart,  and  is 
not  heard  over  the  carotid  arteries.  This  murmur  may  be  soft  (be11ow»- 
like)  or  roogh,  and  sometimes  it  is  musical.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from. 
a  marmuT  sometimes  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  por- 
tion of  lung  covering  the  apex.  This  exocardial  murmur  is  called  a  cardiac 
pulmonary  murmur.  It  is  nsnally  limited  to  the  inspiratory  act  and  to  a 
space  over  or  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  apex-beat. 

A  murmur  heard  ailer  the  second  and  just  before  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart — i.  e.  presystolic,  continuing  up  to  the  first  sound  and  instantly  arrested 
when  this  sound  occurs — also  represents,  generally,  mitral  lesions.  This 
murmor  is  heard  at  or  near  the  apex,  and  is  usually  confined  within  a  cir- 
cnmscribed  area  around  the  apex.  It  is  almost  always  rough,  resembling 
a  sound  produced  by  throwing  the  lips  or  tongue  iuto  vibration  with  the 
expired  breath.  The  letters  rrrp,  whispered,  the  tongue  vibrating  with  the 
first  three  letters,  represent  the  murmur,  the  letter  p  representing  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart.  This  murmur  is  produced  by  contraction  of  the  mitral 
orifice  in  consequenee  of  the  union  at  Uieir  sides  m  the  mitral  curtains,  fonn- 
ing  a  buttonhole-like  slit.  The  murmur  represents  mitral  contraction  with 
ocearional  exceptions.  In  some  eases  in  which  free  aortic  regurgitation 
exists,  the  left  ventricle  becoming  filled  before  the  auricles  contract,  the 
mitral  curtains  are  floated  out,  and  the  valve  is  closed  when  the  mitral  cur- 
rent takes  place.  Under  these  circumstances  the  murmur  may  be  produced, 
although  no  mitral  lesion  exists.  I  have  reported  cases  in  which  this  mur- 
mur was  marked,  the  autopsy  showing  no  mitral  lesions,  but  aortic  lesions 
permitting  free  regurgitation.'  This  murmur  is  called  the  mitral  direct  or 
pre^stolic  murmnr. 

A  mitral  murmur,  following  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  and  ending 
before  the  first  sound,  is  produced  by  the  current  of  blood  fVom  the  auricle 
to  the  ventricle  prior  to  the  auricular  contraction.  This  murmur  may  have 
the  quality  which  usually  charactenzes  the  presystolic  murmur,  or  it  may  be 
a  soft  blowing  sound.  It  u  heard  at  or  a  little  above  the  apex.  This  mur- 
mur may  be  called  ^e  mitral  diantolie  mvrmvr.  It  may  be  associated  vith 
the  presystolic  murmur,  and  the  two  murmurs  will  then  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  long  pause  of  the  heart. 

The  murmurs  produced  by  the  direct  and  the  regurgitant  streams  of  blood 
not  infrequently  coexist.  Either  may  exist  without  the  others,  the  mitral 
regurgitant  being  much  the  more  frequent. 

Aortic  Murmurs. — A  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  or  a  systolic  murmur, 
heard  with  its  maximum  of  intensity  at  or  above  the  base  of  the  heart  and 
propi^ted  into  the  carotids,  is  called  an  aortic  direct  murmur.  This  mur- 
Binr  may  represent  aortic  lenons,  and  it  is  then  called  oi^nio,  or  it  may  be 

'  Vide  article  on  cardiac  raiirmnrB  by  the  author  in  the  American  Jorimal  of  the  Med- 
ieal  Sei€nee$y  July,  1862.  A  case  in  which  a  mitral  presystolic  murmor  existed  withmit 
mitral  lesions,  free  aortic  regurRilaUrai  existing,  is  reported  by  Dr.  John  Quiteias  in  the 
fhilndt^Mtdieal iTem,  Nov.  14»  1886. 
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due  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  without  aortic  lesions,  and  it  is  then 
called  an  ino^nio,  an  ansBmio,  or  a  haemic  marmur.  The  following  circom- 
atanees  render  it  probable  that  the  murmur  is  iaorganio  or  anasmio :  The  evi- 
dent existence  of  antemia;  the  absence  of  other  signs  of  cardiac  lesions;  tbe 
variableness  of  the  murmur,  being  sometimes  present  and  sometimes  want* 
ing,  and  diifering  much  at  different  times  in  intensity ;  the  presence  of  mur' 
mur  in  the  larger  arteries,  such  as  the  carotid,  subclavian,  etc.,  and  a  con- 
tinuous marmur  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  commonly  known  as  the  ven- 
ous hum.  Attention  to  these  points  will  generally  suffice  for  determining 
whether  an  aortic  direct  murmur  be  organic  or  inorganic.  The  organic 
murmur  denotes  lesion  of  some  kind,  but  not  necessarily  obstructive ;  that 
is,  the  lesion  may  simply  render  the  membrane  at  or  near  the  aortic  orifice 
rough,  without  involving  obstruction  to  the  current.  The  murmur  may  be 
soft  or  rough,  and  it  is  sometimes  musical. 

An  aortic  murmur  with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart— «.  diastolic,  heard 
nsnally  at  the  base,  but  in  most  eases  having  its  maximum  a  little  below  the 
base,  on  or  near  the  left  margin  of  the  steruam— is  called  an  aortic  regurgi- 
tant murmur.  It  represents  insuffieieney  of  the  aordc  valve,  and  consequent 
regurgitation  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle.  This  murmur  may  be 
more  or  less  loud  and  prolonged ;  it  is  generally  soft,  but  sometimes  rough, 
and  it  may  be  musical.  According  to  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster,  if  the  murmur 
be  beard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  denotes  that  the  insufficiency  is  due  to 
a  lesion  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  aortic  valve. 

A  murmur  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  backward  current  of  blood  in  tbe 
aorta,  the  aortic  valves  being  sufficient ;  that  is,  regui^tation  into  the  ventri- 
cle not  taking  place.  This  is  a  very  short  murmur,  preceding  and  ending  with 
the  second  sound.  It  is  heard  over  the  site  of  the  aorta  in  the  second  right 
intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  It  may  be  called  an  aortic  predion 
tolic  murmur. 

The  aortic  direct  and  regurgitant  murmurs  not  iofVeqnently  exist  in  com- 
bination, but  either  may  be  present  without  the  other.  Aortic  murmurs 
coexist  with  mitral  murmurs  in  tbe  cases  in  which  mitral  and  aortic  lesions 
are  associated. 

Triaupid  Mnrmurt. — Tricuspid  lesions  are  comparatively  rare,  and  hence 
a  murmur  referable  to  this  orifice  is  infrequent.  A  tricuspid  regurgitant 
murmur  occasionally  exists,  representing  regurgitation  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  the  right  auricle,  with,  perhaps,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle.  It 
occurs  with  the  first  sound,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  milral  regurgi- 
tant murmur  by  its  being  either  limited  to,  or  having  its  maximum  of  inten- 
nty  at,  tbe  right  inferior  border  of  the  heart — namely,  near  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  It  is  liable,  without  care,  to  be  confounded  with  a  mitral  regai^- 
tant  murmur.  A  tricuspid  direct  murmur  is  exceedingly  rare,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  lesions  analogous  to  those  which  give  rise  to  a  mitral  direct  mnr^ 
mur  are  infrMuent  at  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

Puhnofwt  mitrmum, — A  puhaxmic  direct  mttrmvr  ta  not  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence.  It  is  heard  with  tbe  first  sound  of  the  heart,  at  or  above  tbe 
base,  over  the  pulmonary  artery — namely,  in  the  second  intercostal  space, 
near  the  left  ma^n  of  the  sternum.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an 
aortic  direct  murmur  by  its  situation,  as  just  stated,  coupled  with  its  non- 
transmission  into  the  carotids.  It  represents  pulmonic  lesions  when  it  is  not 
inorganic  or  aneemic,  as  it  not  infrequently  is.  The  circumstances  which 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  inorganic  are  the  same'  as  when  the  question 
relates  to  the  organic  or  inorganic  character  of  an  aortic  direct  murmur. 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  murmurs  the  valvular  lesions  are  recc^iied 
and  localized,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  neither  die  extent  nor 
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gravity  of  lesions  is  determined  bj  the  murmurs.  Whether  the  direct  mur- 
mors  be  produced  hy  lesions  which  invoWe  obstructioa  or  not  caunot  be 
detennioed  by  the  study  of  the  murmurs  alone ;  and  whether  the  regurgi- 
tant murmurs  proceed  from  much  or  little  regui^tation  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  evidence  than  that  which  the  murmurs  afford.  The  intensity  of 
the  murmurs  is  no  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  lesions ;  slight  or  innocuous 
lesions  may  give  rise  to  loud  murmurs,  and  grave  lesions  may  be  represepted 
by  feeble  murmurs.  Nor  does  the  character  of  the  souod  as  regards  soft> 
ness,  roughness,  or  a  musical  iutonation  furnish  any  definite  information 
respecting  the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions.  With  reference  to  ihis 
important  point  of  investigation,  therefore,  evidence  is  to  be  sought  for  else- 
where. Symptoms  relating  to  the  circulation,  which  have  been  considered 
under  the  head  of  the  Clinical  History,  shed  light  upon  this  point,  but  in 
addition  other  physical  signs  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 

A  comparison  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  as  produced  separately  at  the 
aortic  and  pulmonic  orifice,  is  one  source  of  information.  This  comparison  is 
made  by  listening  sacoesaiTely  to  the  sound  as  heard  in  the  right  and  in  the 
left,  second  intercostal  space  near  Uie  mai^n  of  the  sternum,  the  sound  in  the 
right  side  emanating  from  the  aortic,  and  the  sound  of  the  left  side  from  the 
pulm<Hiic,  orifice.  If  aortic  lesions  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  aortic 
direct  or  regurgitant  murmur,  and  the  lesions  be  of  such  a  character  that  the 
aortic  valve  is  impaired,  the  second  sound,  as  produced  by  this  valve,  will  be 
more  or  less  weakened,  or  perhaps  extinguished,  and  the  alteration  is  ascer- 
tained by  a  comparison  with  the  pulmonic  second  sound.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aortic  sound  be  unimpaired,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  aortic 
valve  is  intact.  A  comparison  of  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonic  sound  is  not 
less  useful  in  the  cases  in  which  mitral  lesions  are  shown  to  exist  by  the 
mitral  direct  or  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur.  If  there  be  much  obstruc- 
tion or  regurgitation,  or  both,  at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  aortic  sound  will  be 
weakened  by  Uie  diminished  amount  of  blood  propelled  into  the  aorta  with 
each  ventricular  systole ;  and  if  the  mitr^  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or 
both,  have  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonic  sound 
will  be  intensified  by  the  greater  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle.  Thus,  by  means 
of  this  application  of  auscultation  useful  information  is  obtained  respecting 
the  extent  or  gravity  of  the  lesions,  the  existence  and  situation  of  which  are 
revealed  by  the  endocardial  murmurs. 

Further  evidence  of  the  extent  or  gravity  of  valvular  lesions  relates  to 
CTlargement  of  the  heart.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  an  effect  of  valvular 
lenons,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  obstruction 
and  regurgitation  which  the  valvular  lesions  occasion.  Hence,  the  degree  of 
enlargement  is  a  criterion  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  valvular  lesions. 
The  question  then  arises,  How  are  the  existence  and  degree  of  enlargement 
of  the  heart  to  be  ascertained  ?  The  altered  situation  of  the  apex,  if  not 
attributable  to  eztrinsio  causes,  is  evidence  both  of  the  existence  and  the 
degree  of  enlargement.  The  first  effect  of  enlargement  is  to  carry  the  apex 
to  the  left  of  its  normal  situation  within  the  linea  mammillaris.  The  next 
effect  is  to  lower  its  situation  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  intercostal 
space.  In  proportion  as  the  apex  is  removed  withont  the  left  nipple  and 
lowered,  is  the  amount  of  enlargement.  The  situation  of  the  apex  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  eye  or  touch,  or,  if  it  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt,  by  find- 
ing the  point  where  the  systolic  sound  has  its  maximum  of  intensity.  Other 
evidence  of  enlargement  is  obtained  by  percussion.  The  dulness  within  the 
area  known  as  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  or  the  space  in  which  the  heart 
is  uncovered  of  lung,  is  increased  in  degree  and  in  extent  in  proportion  as 
S2 
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the  heart  is  enlarged.  The  ieft  border  of  the  heart  is  found  by  percussion  to 
fall  one,  tvo,  or  three  inches  without  the  left  nipple,  the  situation  of  the  right 
border  and  the  base  of  the  heart  being  in  most  cases  but  little  changed. 

Having  determined  the  existence  of'  enlargement  and  its  extent,  it  remains 
to  ascertain  the  kind  of  enlargement;  that  is,  whether  hypertrophy  or  dilata- 
tion predominates.  The  most  important  signs  in  this  discrimination  are  fur- 
nished by  palpation.  If  either  the  apex-beat  or  additional  impulses  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  above  the  apex  be  felt  by  the  hand  to  be  abnormally 
strong,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  heaving  elevation  of  the  prsecordia  with 
the  ventricular  systole,  hypertrophy  predominates.  The  apex-beat  under 
these  circumstances  may  he  diffused,  owing  to  the  globular  form  which  the 
heart  may  assume  when  enlarged  ;  the  augmented  power  of  the  heart's  action 
is  then  to  be  appreciated  by  the  impulses  above  the  apex  or  by  the  prtecordial 
heaving.  On  the  other  hand,  if  dilatation  predominate  the  cardiac  impulses, 
if  felt  at  all,  are  feeble.  Auscultation  also  furnishes  signs  of  importance  in 
this  discrimination.  The  systolic  sound  of  the  heart  over  the  apex  is  lond, 
prolonged,  and  booming  in  proportion  asv  hypertrophy  predominates,  and  on 
the  contrary  the  sound  is  short  and  valvular  in  quality  if  dilatation  predomi- 
nate. Attention  to  these  points,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms,  will  enable 
the  physician  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  enlargement  to  which  the  valvular 
lesions  have  given  rise. 

Pboonosis. — Valvular  lesions  not  involving  either  obstruction  or  regrurgi- 
tation  may  remain  innocuous  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  physician  should 
be  careful  not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
the  organic  murmurs.  These  are  frequently  discovered  in  examinations  of 
the  chest  when  patients  complain  of  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart,  and 
in  persons  who  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  perfect  health.  If  the  lesions  be 
accompanied  by  enlargement  of  the  heart,  obstraction  or  regurgitation,  or 
both,  may  be  inferred,  and  the  lesions  are  not  innocuous ;  yet  so  long  as  the 
enlargement  is  exclusively  or  mainly  hypertrophic,  serious  evils  directly 
attributable  to  the  cardiac  lesions  rarely  occur.  The  patient  under  these 
circumstances,  as  a  rule,  simply  suffers  more  or  less  inconvenience.  The  suf- 
fering and  danger,  as  already  stated,  depend  chiefly  on  the  weakness  arising 
from  predominant  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  The 
progress  of  enlargement  is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients 
affected  with  valvular  lesions,  together  with  more  or  less  hypertrophy,  to  live 
many  years,  and  even  to  old  age. 

The  8THPTOH8  which  denote  danger,  immediate  or  not  remote,  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesions.  In  connection  with  mitral  obstructive 
and  regurgitant  lesions  habitual  and  considerable  dyspncea,  if  referable  to 
tile  cardiac  affection — ^that  is,  not  dependent  on  a  coexisting  affection,  such  as 
asthma — is  evidence  that  the  fatal  termination  is  not  very  far  distant.  The 
supervention  of  general  dropsy  generally  shows  that  the  end  is  near  at  hand. 
Yet  sometimes,  under  judicious  management,  the  dropsy  diminishes  or  dis- 
appears, and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period.  Death  takes  place 
suddenly  in  some  cases  in  which  the  valvular  lesions  are  exclusively  naitral  ;* 
but,  as  a  rule,  if  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  the  patient 
dies  after  a  period  of  suffering  more  or  less  prolonged.  In  cases  of  aortic 
lesions  involving  obstruction  and  regurgitation,  especially  the  latter,  danger 
is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  parotysms  characterized  by  great  prseoordial 

*  Mv  colleague,  Prof.  Janewa^,  has  met  with  a  case  in  which,  a  thrombuR  bavins 
formed  in  the  left  auricle,  a  porUon,  becnmioK  detached,  plugged  the  mitral  orifice  ana 
caused  sudden  death.  This  was  diagnosticated  before  death. 
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distress  aod  by  a  sense  of  impending  death,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  irreg- 
ular or  tnmnltuons.  Sudden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  paroxysms  of  this  kind, 
the  heart  being  paralysed  by  over-distension  of  the  left  ventricle.  Sudden 
death  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  when  little  or  no  habitual 
inconvenience  from  the  cardiac  affection  had  been  ezperienoed  and  the  exist- 
ence of  any  affection  of  the  heart  was  perhaps  unknown.  It  is  rare  for 
lesions  excfusiTely  aortic  to  lead  to  general  dropsy.  The  immediate  or  prox- 
imate danger  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  obstruction  or  regurgita- 
tion, especially  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  degree  of  enlargement,  par- 
ticularly enlargement  by  dilatation. 

In  cases  of  tricuspid  and  pulmonic  lesions  general  dropsy  is  an  event 
denoting  a  degree  of  weakness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  dilatation, 
which  will  be  likely  to  lead  before  long  to  a  fatal  result. 

In  all  cases  of  valvular  lesions  associated  with  much  enlargement,  espe- 
cially if  the  enlargement  be  by  dilatation,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  The 
pat>ent  vill  die  booner  or  later  with  the  cardiac  affection  if  life  be  not 
destroyed  by  some  other  disease,  the  occurrence  of  a  fatal  result  being  only 
a  question  of  time  and  the  duration  varying  greatly  in  different  cases. 

Death  may  occur  in  consequence  of  certain  local  affections  or  accidents  inci- 
dent to  the  cardiac  affection.  Thus,  pulmonary  oedema  and  pneumorrhag^a, 
incident  to  mitral  lesions,  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal  result.  Cere- 
bral hemorrhage  may  be  favored  by  dilatation  of  the  right  aide  of  the  heart  and 
by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  loss  of  blood  by  hemorrhage  from 
mucous  surfaces  may  in  like  manner  lead  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  effects 
of  emboli  derived  from  cavities  of  the  heart  are  to  be  included  in  this  category. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  eases  of  valvular  lesions  has  reference, 
_first,  to  the  condition  of  the  heart  as  respects  these  lesions  and  coexisting 
enlargement ;  second,  to  symptoms  or  events  incidental  to  the  cardiac  affec- 
tion ;  and  third,  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  especially  claiming  attention. 

Valvular  lesions,  so  long  as  they  are  either  innocuous  or  have  not  led  to 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  claim  attention  only  with  regard  to  preventing  or 
retarding  their  progress ;  and  for  this  end  the  strain  upon  the  valves  occa- 
noned  by  the  excessive  action  of  the  heart  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
Very  active  muscular  exertions,  and  the  excitement  of  the  circulation  produced 
by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  by  violent  mental  emotions,  will  be 
likely  to  hwten  or  increase  the  damaging  effects  of  the  legions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  necessary  to  enjoin  great  restriction  in  the  manner  of 
living  in  these  cases ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  habits  of  life  be  governed  in  all 
respects  by  prudence  and  moderation.  It  is  not  advisable,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, for  persons  to  consider  themselves  as  invalids.  If,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  existence  of  the  lesions  be  discovered  accidentally  or  casually, 
it  may  not  be  always  judicious  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  patient.  If  a 
medical  opinion  be  not  requested,  and  proper  hygienic  management  can  be 
secured  without  directing  the  patient's  attention  to  the  heart,  much  needless 
anxiety  is  sometimes  spared.  If,  however,  information  be  desired,  it  should 
not  be  withheld,  but  explanations  may  be  made  which  will  tend  to  prevent 
an  over-estimate  of  immediate  danger. 

If  cardiac  symptoms  have  led  the  patient  to  apply  to  the  physician,  more 
or  less  enlai^ement  will  probably  be  found  associated  with  the  lesions.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  enlazgement  which  exists  is  mainly  due  to  hypertro- 
phy ;  it  18  not  de«rahle  to  endeavor  to  diminish  this  hypertrophy.  Inas- 
much as  whatever  obstruction  or  regurgitation  the  lesions  occasion  mnst 
continue,  the  abnormal  growth  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is  conservative ;  the 
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«onifort  and  safety  of  tbe  patient  depend  upon  it,  and  measnres  which  t«nd 
to  weaken  the  heart  will  do  positive  harm.  On  the  contrary,  measures  to 
maintain  the  masonlar  tone  and  vigor  of  the  heart  are  indicated.  The  diet 
should  he  nutritious.  Tbe  appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  should  be 
improved  by  tooio  remedies.  Moderate  open-air  exercise  is  to  be  encouraged, 
very  active  eEcrtions  being  interdicted.  In  short,  the  object  u  in  every  way 
to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  system. 

If  dilatation  predominate,  the  measures  indicated  are  still  those  which  tend 
to  give  as  far  as  possible,  tone  and  vigor  to  the  heart.  The  labor  of  the 
circulation  may  be  in  some  degree  diminished  by  restricting  tbe  quantity 
nf  liquids  ingested,  redundancy  of  the  mass  of  blood  being  in  this  way 
prevented.  Especial  care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  to  impoverish  the 
blood.  The  diet  is  to  be  highly  nutritious,  although  as  dry  as  is  compatible 
with  comfort ;  tonic  remedies  are  to  be  employed,  and  moderate  eiercise  out 
of  doors  is  still  advisable.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  system  are 
lowered  the  heart  is  weakened  and  dilatation  favored.  The  object  of  man- 
agement is,  by  strengthening  and  invigorating  the  system,  to  retard  the  prog- 
ress of  dilatation. 

A  recent  writer  upon  this  subject,  Oertel,  advocates  systematic  exercise,  and 
especially  mountain-climbing,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  muscular  power  of 
the  heart.'  There  is  foundation  for  this  in  both  reason  and  experience.  Quiet- 
ude carried  too  far  is  perhaps  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  over-exertion.  I 
have  known  of  instances  in  which  pretty  active  exercise  afforded  notable  relief 
from  symptoms  referable  to  valvular  lesions  and  enlai^ement  of  the  heart.  In 
a  case  under  my  observation  exercise  by  means  of  the  '*  health-Iifti "  was  sig- 
nally useful.  Patients  exchanging  habits  of  activity  for  complete  test  are 
likely  to  become  rapidly  worse.  Extremes  in  either  direction  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  may  be  done  by  enjoining  such  an  amount  of  exercise  as 
can  be  taken  without  any  sense  of  discomfort.  Within  that  limit  exercise 
is  not  only  allowable  but  beneficial. 

Thus  far,  the  treatment  has  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  heart.  Of 
the  symptoms  incident  to  the  cardiac  affection,  irregularity,  undue  frequency, 
and  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  call  for  treatment.  The  appropriate 
remedies  are  those  which  diminish  the  frequency,  restore  the  rhythm,  and 
strengthen  the  action  of  the  heart.  Digitalis  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  regu- 
lating the  heart's  action  without  diminishing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing, 
the  power  of  the  ventricular  contractions.  This  remedy  is  therefore  partioa- 
larly  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rendered  irregnlar  and 
feeble  by  dilatation,  and  it  is  not  suited  to  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  and 
signs  denote  hypertrophy.  The  fact  that  the  diminished  fVeqnenoy  of  the 
heart's  action  is  due  to  a  lengthening  of  the  diastole  renders  important  a  eaa- 
tious  use  of  the  remedy  in  cases  of  free  aortic  regurgitation  ;  yet  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  ventricular  contraction  may  be  a  gain  overbal- 
ancing any  risk  of  an  over-filling  of  the  ventricular  cavity  from  an  increased 
diastolic  rest.  The  pulse,  the  apex-beat,  and  the  intensity  of  the  systolic 
sounds  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  subjective  symptoms,  enable  the 
physician  to  judge  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  remedy  in  these  cases. 
There  is  little  ground  for  the  traditional  notion  that  digitalis  is  peculiarly  a 
cumulative  remedy,  the  patient  being  liable  to  a  sudden  manifestation  of  its 
toxic  effects.  This  remedy  is  specially  useful  in  cases  of  enlargement  depend- 
ent on  mitral  regurgitant  lesions.  Digitalis  in  moderate  doses  (a  grain  or  two 
of  the  leaves,  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  infusion,  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims 
of  the  tincture,  or  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  digitalin  twice  or  thrice  daily)  is 
often  well  tolerated,  and  may  be  continued  with  advantage  for  a  long  period. 

*  Vide  Handbwk  der  Allgememen  TTierapie  der  Kreislav/a-Siorungen,  Leipeic,  18&4. 
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Not  iniVequently,  however,  after  a  time  it  causes  gaetnc  disturbanoe,  which  is 
sometimes  avoided  by  changing  the  form  of  the  remedy  or  by  the  addition 
of  a  carminative.  Generally,  it  is  advisable  to  discontinue  it  when  its  good 
effects  have  been  obtained,  resuming  it  according  to  circumstances. 

Aconite  is  a  useful  remedy  wheu  the  action  of  the  heart  is  rapid,  and  it 
may  be  substituted  for  digitalis  if  the  latter  be  not  tolerated.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  substitute  for  digitalis  in  respect  of  a  tonic  effect  on  the  heart.  It  is 
specially  applicable  to  eases  in  which  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  is  due 
to  functional  disorder  superadded  to  lesions,  and  when  the  action  is  not  nota- 
bly weakened  by  dilatation. 

Belladonna,  as  a  neurotic  sedative,  is  sometimes  of  service,  in  this  respect 
belonging  in  the  category  of  other  sedaUves — hyoscyamus,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
gelsemium,  etc.  A  belladonna  plaster  over  the  praeeordia  has  a  good  effect. 
I  have  known  it  to  dilate  the  pupil.  Nauseant  sedatives,  as  veratnun  viride, 
are  not  appropriate.  The  latter  lessens  the  frequency,  bat  also  the  strength, 
of  the  heart's  action.  Nux  vomica  or  strychnia  appears,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  have  a  tonic  influence  upon  the  heart.  Caffeine  is  a  remedy  of 
much  utility.  It  answers  well  in  some  cases  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis.  Con- 
vallaria  and  the  cactus  grandiflorus  are  remedies  which  within  late  years  have 
been  introduced  as  cardiac  tonics,  increasing  the  force  and  diminishing  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  auccedanea  of 
digitalis,  and  tdal  of  them  may  be  made,  especially  if  digitalis  fail  or  be  not 
well  tolerated  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  testimony  of  different 
obeervers  respecting  the  value  of  these  remedies.  They  are  inferior  to  digi- 
talis when  this  remedy  is  well  tolerated.  The  expectations  attending  their 
introduction  have  not  been  sustained,  but  they  are  Taloable  in  some  cases, 


As  palliatives  for  cardiac  dyspncea,  ammonia,  the  ethers,  and  dry  cups 
applied  to  the  chest  are  serviceable.  Notable  relief  is  obtained  often  by  a 
brisk  hydragogue  purgative  from  time  to  time.  So  far  from  inducing  weak- 
ness of  the  heart's  action  or  general  prostration,  the  effect  of  this  measure  is 
in  these  cases  the  reverse.  Bronchorrhoea  is  not  to  be  checked  by  opium,  but 
anall  doses,  administered  hypodermically  or  otherwise,  not  infrequently  afford 
relief,  and  are  not  hurtful  if  the  patient  do  not  suffer  from  the  after-effects  of 
this  drug.  The  objections  entertained  by  many  physicians  to  the  use  of  opium 
for  the  relief  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  is  unfounded.  If  well  tolerated,  the  effect 
of  opium  is  that  of  a  heart-tonic. 

General  dropsy  is  an  event  requiring  treatment.  Diuretic  remedies  should 
be  first  tried,  and  if  these  prove  inoperative  hydragogue  cathartics  are  to  be 
resorted  to.  Of  these,  elaterium  is  the  most  efficient.  Otiven  in  small  doses, 
this  remedy  may  often  be  continned  for  a  long  period  without  producing 
depression.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  jalap  and  podophyllin  are  valu- 
sble  hydragogues.  The  Epsom  salts  answer  exceedingly  well  in  many  cases ; 
they  are  reliable,  in  general  well  tolerated,  and  the  amount  of  hydragogue 
effect  is  easily  regulated.  If  only  a  mild  hydragogue  effect  be  desired,  the 
bitter  waters — Pulna,  Friedrichshall,  and  Hunyadi  Janos — ^may  suffice.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  only  partial  and  temporary  relief  of  the  dropsy  is  pro- 
cured, but  in  some  cases  it  is  completely  removed,  and  it  may  not  return  for 
a  coufflderable  period.  Diuretic  remedies  sometimes  act  very  efficiently.  I 
have  known  the  infusion  of  parsley-root  to  act  with  wonderful  power  as  a 
dinretie  remedy.  If  the  anasarca  foe  so  extreme  that  the  limbs  become 
enormoudy  distended,  a  great  number  of  punctures  may  be  made  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  not  very  sharp,  the  punctures  being  so  slight  as  not  to  draw 
blood,  and  through  them  a  large  amount  of  liquid  will  sometimes  escape, 
affording  for  a  time  marked  relief.  Vesications  or  cracks  in  the  integument 
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of  the  lower  limbs  in  some  cases  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  diBtension, 
giving  exit  to  an  abundant  flow  of  serum,  with  relief.  Incisions  or  deep 
punctures  are  attended  with  a  risk  of  gangrene.  In  the  treatment  of  \h» 
dropsy,  restriction  of  the  amount  of  ingested  liquid,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  comfort,  is  important. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  especially  to  coexisting  anemia.  Aneemia  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  the  lesions  under  consideration,  and  as  a  consequence  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  heart  is  superadded  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  the 
lesions.  Irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  excessive  action,  dyspnoea,  and  even 
dropsy,  may  be  due  to  the  superadded  functional  disorder.  The  error  is  not 
infrequently  committed  of  attributing  the  symptoms  in  such  cases  exclusively 
to  the  lesions,  and  forming  a  prognosis  more  unfavorable  than  the  latter  act- 
ually warrant.  By  removing  the  ansemia  the  symptoms  are  relieved,  and  the 
patient  may  even  seem  to  recover  completely  from  the  cardiac  affection. 
Aniemia  existing  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  claims  appropriate  treat- 
ment— namely,  removal  of  the  cause  if  it  be  apparent ;  as,  for  example,  lacta- 
tion, the  employment  of  chalybeate  tonics,  with  nutritious  diet  and  other 
hygienic  measures.  Exclusive  of  aniemia,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  should  be  improved  and  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  point  of 
strength  and  vigor.  As  a  rule,  in  proportion  as  alimentation,  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  nutrition  are  approximately  normal,  the  grave  effects  of 
heart  lesions  are  leas  likely  to  occur ;  in  other  words,  the  lesions  are  best 
tolerated.  The  importance  of  a  nutritious  diet,  remedies  to  promote  digestion 
if  it  be  defective,  and  hygienic  agencies  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  body 
cannot  be  too  strongly  cmforced  as  promoting  tolerance  and  prolonging  life. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART.— ATROPHY 
OF  THE  HEART.— OBESITY  AND  FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF 
THE  HEART.— PARENCHYMATOUS  DEGENERATION  OF  THE 
HEART— NEW  GROWTHS  AND  PARASITES  IN  THE  HEART.— 
RUPTURE  OP  THE  HEART.— THROMBOSIS  OP  THE  HKAKT.— 
EMBOLISM  OP  THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY. 

Hypertrophy  and  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

THESE  conditions  will  be  considered  together,  inasmuch  as  they  are  nsnally 
combined  with  each  other.  They  may  affect  the  whole  heart  or  certain 
sections  of  it,  and  are  therefbre  classified  as  total  and  partial  hypertrophies 
and  dilataUoDs.  The  most  important  classification,  however,  is  that  based  on 
the  capacity  of  the  heart-cavities.  In  simple  hi/pertrophy  the  cavity  is  of 
normal  size,  in  eccfntric  hypertrophy  it  is  dilated.  In  simple  dilntatinn  the 
muscular  wall  is  of  normal  thickness,  in  hypertrophic  dilcUation  the  wall  is 
hypertrophied,  in  atrophic  dilatation  it  is  thinned.  Hypertrophic  dilatation 
is  often  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  eccentric  hypertrophy.  Rokitan»ky, 
however,  proposed  to  apply  the  term  eccentric  hypertrophy  to  enlarged  hearts 
in  which  the  hypertrophy  predominates  over  the  dilatation,  and  hypertrophic 
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dilatation — or,  as  he  called  it,  active  dilatation — to  cases  in  which  the  dilata- 
tion is  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  hypertrophy.  Of  the  dilFerent  varieties, 
eccentric  hypertrophy  is  hy  far  the  most  frequently  observed.  Some  writers 
have  assumed  the  existence  of  a  concentric  hypertrophy,  a  condition  in  which 
the  muscular  wall  is  thickened  and  the  cavity  diminished,  in  size.  Great  cau- 
tion, however,  is  required  in  estimating  the  capacity  of  the  ventricles  after 
death.  If  the  heart  be  found  firmly  contracted,  its  cavities  seem  »maller  and 
its  walls  thicker  than  normal.  It  is  probable  that  cases  of  supposed  concen- 
tric hypertrophy  are  only  those  of  firmly  contracted  normal  or  hypertrophic 
hearts.  It  is  also  necessary  not  to  mistake  a  relaxed  and  flabby  heart,  such 
as  is  often  found  after  death  from  acute  infectious  diseases,  for  a  heart  affected 
with  diUtation.  In  so-called  simple  dilatation  the  heart  is  evidently  hyper- 
trophied,  as  the  normal  thickness  of  the  muscalar  walls  could  not  otherwise 
be  preserved.  In  fact,  hearts  affected  with  dilatation  and  thinning  of  the 
walls — that  is,  with  so-called  atrophic  dilatation — usually  weigh  more  than 
normal,  and  are  therefore  hypertrophied.  Simple  hypertrophy  is  infrequent. 
It  may  be  found  in  connection  with  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

In  a  given  case  it  is  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  dilatation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  hypertrophy,  for  while  hypertrophy  strengthens  the  muscular 
power  of  the  heart,  dilatation  enfeebles  it;  the  latter  is  therefore  much  the 
graver  of  the  two  conditions,  giving  rise  to  nearly  all  the  symptoms. 

If  the  enlargement  be  confined  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  organ  is 
increased  chiefly  in  breadth  and  has  a  more  rounded  and  less  conical  shape  than 
normal.  The  rounded  apex  is  formed  by  the  right  ventricle.  When  the  left 
Tentricle  is  hypertrophied  the  heart  is  elongated,  the  apex  being  lower  down 
and  farther  to  the  left  than  normal,  and  if  hypertrophy  be  combined  with 
dilatation  the  septum  ventrieulomm  is  pushed  over  to  the  right  side,  encroach- 
ing upon  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  If  the  whole  heart  be  enlarged 
its  shape  is  triangular  with  rounded  angles.  The  name  cor  bovimtm  has, 
from  ancient  times,  been  applied  to  a  heart  enormously  enlarged.  The  degree 
of  hypertrophy  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  weight  in  the  major- 
ity of  hypertrophied  hearts  is  between  twelve  and  twenty  ounces.  Hope 
mentions  one  weighing  forty-four  ounces,  and  Stokes  one  which  yielded  the 
enormous  weight  of  four  pounds  two  ounces,  avoirdupois.  In  determining  a 
small  amount  of  hypertrophy,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
variations  in  weight  within  physiological  limits,  as  well  as  the  age  and  gen- 
eral physique  of  the  individual. 

Hypertrophic  heart-muscle  is  brownish-red  in  color,  and  firm,  almost  board- 
like, in  consistence.  The  wall  of  an  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  has  a  pecu- 
liarly tough,  leathery  consistence.  After  incision  the  walls  remain  open  and 
rigid.  Both  color  and  consistence  will  be  modified  if  the  hypertrophic  muscle 
have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  not  infrequent. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
new  muscle-fibres  are  produced  or  the  pre-existing  muscle-fibres  simply  in- 
creased in  volume.  The  formation  of  new  muscular  fibres  and  the  prolifer- 
ation of  the  muscular  nuclei  seem  to  be  established.  It  is  probable  that 
enlargement  of  the  muscular  fibres  also  occurs,  as  was  thought  by  the  older 
writers. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  secondary  affections,  and  con- 
secutive in  the  majority  of  cases  to  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  (he  circula- 
tion. The  obstacle  may  be  seated  in  the  heart  itself  or  in  the  pulmonic  or 
the  systemic  circulation. 

The  causes,  seated  in  the  heart,  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are — 

1.  Stenosis  and  insufficiency  of  the  valves  in  front. 

2.  Insufficiency  of  the  valves  behind. 
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3.  Chronic  pericarditis  and  pericardial  adhesions. 

4.  Myocarditis  with  or  without  partial  cardiac  anenrism. 

5.  New  growths  in  the  heart. 

Weakening  of  the  cardiac  muscle  from  parenchymatous  and  feom  fatty 
degeneration  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities. 

The  obstruction  may  be  in  the  pulmonic  circulation,  in  which  case  only  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  enlarges.    The  most  important  of  these  causes  are — 

1.  Pulmonary  emphysema. 

2.  Long-continued  and  large  pleuritic  effusions. 

3.  Stenosis  of  the  pnlmonarr  artery,  either  as  a  primary  change  in  the 
artery  itself  or  by  pressure  from  without,  as  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta, 
tumors,  etc. 

4.  Curvatures  of  the  spine,  causing  compression  of  the  lan^ 
Obstructions  in  the  aortic  system  causing  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are — 

1.  Atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries.  Many  cases  of  senile  hyper- 
trophy are  referable  to  this  cause. 

2.  Narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  aorta,  either  as  a  congenital  oondition 
or  by  pressure  from  without,  as  by  tumors,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  contrary  to  former  belief,  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  does  not  lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  This  has  been  dem- 
on.strated  by  the  investigations  of  Axel  Key.'  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  alone 
does  not  tend  to  increase  the  tension  in  the  left  ventricle.  Very  often,  how- 
ever, an  atheromatous  condition  of  the  aortic  valves  or  of  the  general  arterial 
system  is  associated  with  aneurism,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  ventricular 
hypertrophy. 

A  well-reoogniied  form  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  that  which  is  secondary 
to  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  particularly  to  the  small,  granular 
kidneys.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  It  will  be 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Bright's  Disease.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  it 
is  probably  due  to  some  resistance  to  the  blood-current  through  the  small 
vessels.  This  form  may  be  simple  hypertrophy,  but  it  is  usually  eccentric. 
All  of  the  other  forms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  eccentric.  An  index  to  the 
degree  of  distension  to  which  the  ventricular  cavity  is  subjected  is  afforded 
by  the  condition  of  the  papillary  muscles.  Thus,  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
which  is  attended  with  great  increase  of  pressure  in  the  lefl  ventricle,  the 
papillary  muscles  of  this  ventricle  are  found  elongated,  flattened,  and  in  part 
fibrous,  especially  at  the  ori^n  of  the  chordae  tendinesa ;  in  the  umple  hyper- 
trophy of  Bright's  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  the  papillary  muscles  are 
enlarged  and  rounded. 

The  name  primary  or  idiopathic  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  given 
to  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  attributed  to  habitual  over-exertion 
of  the  muscular  system  and  to  repeated  nervous  excitation  of  the  heart. 
DaCosta,  Peacock,  Seite,  Fraentzel,  Allbutt,  and  others  have  called  special 
attention  of  late  years  to  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  referable  to 
over-eiertion,  especially  in  the  case  of  soldiers  who  have  done  heavy  march- 
ing in  a  campaign.  Their  observations  render  it  probable  that  long-con- 
tinued severe  muscular  strain  is  an  important  element  in  the  production  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  the  infreqnency  with  which 
these  affections  occur  under  the  conditions  named  leads  to  the  inference  that 
an  additional  factor,  not  yet  understood,  enters  into  their  causation. 

The  hypertrophy  without  valvular  lesion  which  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
served in  cases  of  Graves's  or  Basedow's  disease  (exophthalmic  goitre)  may 
be  referred  to  the  prolonged  frequency  of  the  heart's  action. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  sometimes  found  as  apparently 

>  Key,  yordUH  mecL  Arkiv,  Bd.  1, 1870. 
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idiopathic  coDditions  when  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  came.  These  cases 
are  sometiines  described  under  the  name  weakened  heart. 

The  SYHPTOHS  of  hypertrophy  are  referable  to  the  increased  power  of  the 
heart's  action.  Hypertrophic  enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle  leads  to  an 
abnormal  force  of  the  current  in  t^e  systemic  arteries ;  the  pulse  is  strong 
and  full,  the  face  flushed,  active  cerebral  congestion  is  &vored,  and  certain 
symptoms,  such  as  pain,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  are  attributable  to  the  lat- 
ter. The  patient  feels  the  powerful  action  of  the  heart,  but  he  becomes 
atjcuatomed  to  it,  and  it  may  occasion  but  little  annoyance. 

If  the  hypertrophy  have  been  induced  by  an  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion, it  is  conservative,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  valvular  lesions,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  aa  an  evil.  It  may,  however,  lead  or  contribute  to 
serious  accidents.  It  is  intelligible  that  hypertrophy  of  the  lefl  ventricle  with- 
out valvular  lesions  (these  being,  in  a  measure,  protective)  may  favor  cerebral 
hemorrhage  in  cases  in  which  the  arteries  of  the  brain  have  become  weakened 
from  degenerative  changes.  In  like  manner  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle may  contribute  to  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  give  rise  to  oedema  of 
the  lungs. 

The  DIA0N08IS  of  hypertrophy  must  rest  on  physical  signs,  which  are  the 
same  as  when  the  hypertrophy  is  associated  witn  valvular  lesions.  The  &ct 
of  enlai^ment  and  its  d^ree  are  determined  by  the  altered  situation  of  the 
apex-beat,  together  with  the  enlarged  area  of  the  superficial  and  the  deep 
cardiac  space.  That  the  enlargement  is  due,  either  exclusively  or  mainly,  to 
hypertrophy  is  determined  by  the  abnormal  force  of  the  impulses  of  the 
heart,  and  by  the  prolongation,  intensity,  and  booming  character  of  the  first 
sound.'  The  absence  of  endocardial  murmurs  is  the  basis  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  enlargement  is  not  connected  with  valvular  lesions. 

Hypertrophy,  when  conservative  or  compensatory,  of  course  does  not  claim 
treatment.  If  it  be  congenital  or  there  be  sufficient  grounds  for  considering 
it  otherwise  than  conservative,  measures  to  prevent  further  growth  and  to 
obviate  accidents  are  called  for.  Bloodletting  and  other  measures  which  im- 
poverish the  blood  are  not  indicated.  Anemia,  by  rendering  the  heart  unduly 
excitable,  involves  additional  inconvenience  and  danger.  Excessive  action  of 
the  heart  may  be  moderated  by  tranquillizing  remedies,  such  as  aconite, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  belladonna.  In  the  cases  of  hypertrophy  disconnected 
from  valvular  lesions  observed  by  DaCosta  among  soldiers,  marked  benefit 
was  obtained  by  the  use  of  aconite,  one  or  two  drops  of  the  tincture  being 
given  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  continued,  without  any  increase  of  the  dose, 
for  months.  The  diet  should  be  sufficiently  nutritious,  but  unstimnlating. 
Alcoholics  are  to  be  interdicted.  Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly.  Active 
musenlar  exercise  and  emotional  excitement  are  to  be  avoided. 

Dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  acccnnpany  hypertrophy  without, 
as  well  as  with,  valvular  lesions.  If  there  be  causes  giving  rise  to  harper- 
trophy  which  continue  after  the  morbid  growth  has  reached  its  limit,  dilata- 
tion of  necessity  follows,  and  in  time  will  become  predominant ;  font  in  most 
cases  exoeraive  dilatation  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  muscular  walls,  aris- 
ing from  fatty  degeneration  and  other  causes.  The  muscular  walls  may  yield 
to  distension  and  dilatation  may  take  place  when  there  is  no  abnormal  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation ;  and  dilatation,  however  induced,  tends  progressively 
to  increase. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  predominant  dilatation  are  referable  to  weakness  of  the 
heart's  action.    This  weakness  is  shown  by  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coolness 

'  Vide  preceding  chapter. 
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and  cjaaosis  of  the  surface,  and  if  the  right  oavitaes  heoome  considerably 
dilated  general  dropsy  eoHues.  Fatal  syncope  may  occur  from  an  over-accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  the  cavities  in  cases  in  which  the  organ  is  greatly  enfee- 
bled by  dilatation.  The  physical  signs  show  enlargement  of  the  heart;  and 
that  the  enlargement  is  due  to  predominant  dilatation  is  shown  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  cardiac  impulses  and  by  the  weakness,  shortness,  and  valvular 
quality  of  the  first  sound  as  heard  over  the  apex.  The  absence  of  valvular 
lesions  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of  endocardial  murmur. 

The  iodicationa  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  wheu  the  dilatation  is  in 
association  with  valvular  lesions,  the  object,  in  general  terms,  being  to  eo- 
deavor  to  improve  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  muscular  walls. 

Atrophy  of  the  Heart. 

Simple  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  heart  is  found  in  emaciated  persons  as 
part  of  the  general  marasmus.  Diseases  attended  with  prolonged  cachexia, 
notably  carcinoma  and  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  are  likely  to  lead  to 
atrophy  of  the  heart.  An  abnormally  small  size  of  the  heart  has  been  observed 
as  a  congenital  condition  in  connection  with  imperfect  development  of  the 
whole  circulatory  system,  frequently  combined  with  arrested  sexual  develop- 
ment. Senile  marasmus  may  be  accompanied  with  cardiac  atrophy,  but  not 
infrequently  it  is  associated  with  hypertrophy  in  consequence  of  atheroma  of 
the  large  arteries.  Pressure  upon  the  heart  from  withont,  as  by  tumors,  peri- 
cardial and  pleuritic  effusions,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  cause  of  atrophy. 
Atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  results  from  uncomplicated  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  as  has  been  already  stated.  The  heart  may  be  reduced  to  four  ounces 
in  weight.  The  coronary  vessels,  taking  no  part  in  the  atrophy,  appear  tor- 
tuous and  prominent  upcm  its  surface.  Atrophied  hearts  are  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  a  considerame  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  which  may  obscure  the 
actual  reduction  in  size  of  the  myocardium. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  so-called  brown 
atrophy.  The  wasted  muscle  has  a  brownish  color,  and  under  the  microscrope 
the  muscular  fibres  are  found  to  contain  little  granules  of  yellowish-brown 
pigment,  accumulated  especially  about  the  nuclei.  A  similar  pigmentation, 
but  in  less  degree,  is  not  uncommon  in  normal  hearts. 

In  a  clinical  point  of  view  this  lesion  is  unimportant.  It  occurs  under  cir- 
cumstances which  divest  it  of  evil  consequences,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  con- 
serrative  condition. 

Fatty  Degeneration— Obesity  of  the  Heart 

By  ohetity  of  the  heart  (called  also  fatty  infiltration,  deposition,  or  growth) 
is  understood  the  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ 
and  between  the  muscnlar  fibres.    This  condition  is  met  with  in  corpulent 

subjects,  and  sometimes  without  general  obesity,  especially  in  the  bodies  of 
old  persons  and  drunkards.  The  fat  accumulates  first  in  the  sulci  in  the  course 
of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  it  may  eventually  cover  the  entire  right  and  most 
of  the  left  ventricle.  A  moderate  accumulation  of  fat  upon  the  outside  of  the 
heart  cannot  be  considered  of  any  importance ;  but  when  the  fat  is  excessive 
in  amount,  and  especially  when  it  penetrates  deeply  into  the  myocardium,  the 
muscular  fibres  become  atrophied  from  compression  and  the  heart  is  enfeebled. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  obesity  of  the  heart  the  muscular  fibres  suffer  only 
in  80  far  as  they  are  compressed. 

In  faft^  degeneration  the  muscular  substance  is  metamorphosed  into  fat, 
which  appears  in  a  granular  form  in  the  muscnlar  fibres.    By  Quain's  fatty 
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degeneration  is  understood  this  form.  Fatty  degeneratioD  may  attack  a  heart 
previously  diseased,  or  the  organ  may  have  been  previously  healthy.  In  the 
former  case  the  degeneration  may  be  localized  in  the  affected  portion  of  the 
heart ;  in  the  latter  instance  the  whole  heart  becomes  fatty,  bat  nob  of  necessity 
in  an  equal  degree  in  all  parts.  The  fatty  heart  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  color  and 
is  soft  in  consistence.  The  yellowish  color  is  usually  more  marked  in  certain 
parts  than  in  others.  It  is  nsually  most  noticeable  in  the  inner  layers  of  the 
myocardium,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  fatty  degeneration.  These  lay- 
ers, as  seen  through  the  endocardium,  especially  in  the  papillary  muscles  of 
the  left  ventricle,  present  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance  which  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic. The  fatty  degeneration  may  be  confined  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
myocardium. 

Examined  under  the  microscope,  the  muscular  fibres  are  found  clouded  by 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  granules  and  smalt  globules  of  fat,  fre- 
quently arranged  in  lon^tudinal  rows  within  the  muscular  substance.  The 
transverse  striation  is  obscured  or  entirely  obliterated.  Some  fibres  are  more 
affected  than  others.  A  small  number  of  fatty  granules  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  cardiac  muscle.  When  of  clinical  importance,  the  degeneration  is  in  such 
amount  that  it  can  usually  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fatty 
material  is  undoubtedly  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous 
substance  of  the  muscle. 

The  parenchymatous  or  granular  degeneration  to  be  presently  described, 
which  accompanies  many  acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid,  remittent, 
and  puerperal  fevers,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  etc.,  may  be  followed 
by  a  more  or  less  extensive  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  already  mentioned,  is  common  in  hyper- 
trophied  and  dilated  hearts,  particularly  during  the  stage  of  non-compensation. 
It  may  be  aasociated  with  fibrous  myocarditis  and  diseases  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  It  is  frequently  present  in  parts  adjacent  to  an  inflamed  pericardium 
or  endocardium.  General  causes  are  important  in  its  etiology,  such  as  poison- 
ing with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  mineral  acids,  and  in  acute  infections  diseases. 
A  most  intense  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  attends  certain  profound  ansB- 
mias,  particularly  pernicious  ansemia  and  leucocythsemia. 

The  6TMPT0HS  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are  due  to  its  inability  to 
carry  on  effectively  the  circulation.  Degeneration  of  the  left  ventricle  occa- 
sions feebleness  of  the  pulse.  The  pulse  may  be  irregular.  It  has  been 
observed  to  be  notably  infrecjuent,  the  number  of  beats  sometimes  falling  as 
low  as  20  per  minute.  The  infrequeney  of  the  pulse  may  be  owing  to  many 
of  the  ventricular  systoles  bein^  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood  with  sufficient 
momentum  to  be  felt  at  the  radial  artery.  Dyspnceaj  especially  on  exercise,  is 
more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom  according  to  Uie  feebleness  with  which 
the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  circuit  takes  place;  and  Uiis  symp- 
tom is  more  marked  when  the  right  ventricle  is  affected.  Paroxysms  of  syn- 
cope are  liable  to  occur,  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  prsecordial  oppression  and 
distress.  These  denote  distension  of  the  cavities  from  an  accumulation  of 
blood.  Accompanying  these,  paroxysms  of  pain  referred  to  the  prtecordia, 
and  sometimes  extending  to  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  more  especially 
on  the  left  side  (vide  Angina  Pectoris),  are  not  uncommon.  The  remarkable 
rhythmical  irregularity  of  breathing  known  as  the  "  Cheyne-Stokes  respira- 
tion "  is  sometimes  observed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  diagnostic  of  this  lesion.* 

'  This  is  described  by  Stokes  "as  a  form  of  respiratory  distress  oonsiating  of  a  period 
of  apparently  perfect apnoea  (t.  e.  abtenoe  of  breathing),  succeeded  by  feeble  and  abort 
insnirationi.  wnich  gradually  increase  in  strength  and  depth  until  the  respimturr  act  is 
carried  to  the  bighe-^t  pitch  of  which  it  seem^  capable,  when  the  respimtionti,  pursuing 
a  desOHiding  scale,  re^larly  diminifdi  until  the  bcf;inniDg  vf  another  apnoeal  period." 
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It  occurs  in  nrsamia,  in  certain  cerebral  affections,  and  in  oonneotion  with 
other  cardiac  lesions.  Sdsares  resembling  apoplexy,  oh&racterised  bj  tem- 
porary loss  of  consciousness  without  paralysis,  the  surface  being  pallid  and 

cool  and  the  circulation  extremely  feeble,  have  been  observed  in  persons  who 
have  subaequently  died  of  this  affection.  These  pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  in 
some  cases  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence.  These  symptoms  are  also 
present  in  cases  of  fibroid  degeneratioa  or  myocarditis. 

The  signs  which  accompany  fatty  degeneration  are — feebleness  or  absence  of 
cardiac  impulse,  and  weakness  of  the  heart^sounds,  more  especially  the  systolic 
sound,  this  sound  sometimes  suppressed  over  the  apex,  and  if  heard  short  and 
valvular  like  the  second  sound.  These  signs  are  equally  present  as  denotLOg 
weakness  of  the  heart  from  dilatation,  fibroid  degeneration  (myocarditis),  and 
obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Sex  is  of  some  weight  in  the  diagnoMs^ 
men  being  the  subjects  much  ofbener  than  women.  The  age  of  the  patient 
is  to  be  considered.  Fatty  degeneration  rarely  oceurs  in  the  male  under  fifty, 
and  in  the  female  under  fort^  years  of  age.  The  tendency  to  obe«ty  has  not 
great  weight  in  the  diagnosis,  iaasmuoh  as  fktty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
occurs  in  lean  subjects  as  well  as  in  those  prone  to  corpulency.  As  regards 
tlie  arcus  senilis,  clinical  observation  has  abundantly  shown  that  this  fatty 
change  in  the  cornea  occurs  without  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  vice 
versa. 

To  give  rise  to  symptoms  whioh  point  to  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  disease 
the  fatty  degeneration  must  be  considerable.  Even  if  considerable,  it  may 
not  occasion  sufficient  weakness  to  give  rise  to  any  notable  symptoms.  More 
or  less  degenerative  change  is  not  infrequently  found  after  death  in  cases  in 
which  it  had  not  been  suspected  during  life. 

Causal  indications  are  often  not  determinable  with  precision  in  individual 
oases.  Clinical  observation  appears  to  show  that  defective  nutrition  is  con- 
cerned in  the  causation.  The  lesion  is  found  in  those  who  are  underfed  aa  well 
as  those  who  are  overfed.  Qenend  antemia,  especially  pemieions  ansemia,  is 
oausative.  The  leaon  is  not  of  fVequent  occurrence  in  connection  with  simple 
or  benign  anaemia.  Defective  nutrition  of  the  heart  from  local  causes  in  not 
a  small  proportion  of  cases  is,  intelligibly,  an  etiological  condition.  It  is 
incident  to  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  by  calcification  or  emboliam, 
and  to  defective  circulation  as  a  consequence  of  impaired  recoil  of  the  aorta 
from  atheroma  or  aortic  insufficiency.  It  participates  in  the  acute  degenera- 
tion of  other  organs  in  poisoning  by  phosphorus,  and,  it  is  said,  also  by  min< 
eral  acids.  The  pathological  character  of  this  lesion  has  been  considered  in 
Part  I.  (Vide  p.  54.) 

The  objects  of  treatment  are  to  develop  the  muscular  vigor  of  the  heart 
to  the  extent  of  its  capability  for  improvement  in  this  respect.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious,  eonsisting  of  animal  food  in  as  large  proportion  as  is 
compatible  with  the  appetite  and  digestion.  Fatty  food  is  to  be  interdicted. 
Farinaceous  and  saccharine  articles  should  form  a  moderate  proportion  of  the 
diet.  Alcohol  should  be  taken  in  moderation,  if  at  all.  Moderate  exercise 
out  of  doors  is  important ;  it  should  not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  overtask- 
ing the  heart,  but  may  be  taken  within  the  limits  of  comfort;  that  is,  so  aa 
not  to  occasion  hurried  circulation,  prmcordial  oppression,  or  dyspncea. 

The  hygienic  is  far  more  important  than  the  medicinal  treatment ;  yet 
remedies  may  be  useful.  Tonic  remedies  are  generally  indicated.  The 
appetite  and  digestion,  if  impaired,  are  t«  be  improved  as  much  as  possible. 
If  the  patient  be  anaamic,  this  condition  claims  appropriate  treatment.  Coex- 
isting disorders  of  any  kind  are  to  be  relieved.  The  symptomatic  efiiects  of 
weakness  of  the  heart  will  claim  palliative  measures.  These  me^nres  are  the 
same  as  when  the  weakness  proceeds  ftx>m  dilatation. 
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ParenchymatouB  Defeneration  of  the  Heart. 

In  parenchymatous  aa  in  fatty  degeneration  the  muscular  substance  is 
clouded  and  the  striae  are  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  presence  of  a  granular 
material ;  but  in  the  former  the  granules  are  albuminous,  in  the  latter,  fatty. 
G-ranular  degeneration,  albuminous  degeneration,  and  cloudy  swelling  are 
synonymous  terms  for  this  affection.  The  name  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion is  sometimes  used  improperly  in  the  same  sense.  Many  of  the  cases 
formerly  described  as  nmple  sofUoing  of  the  heart  belong  in  this  category. 
The  degeneration  affects  the  whole  mnsoulsr  substanoe  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  is  paler  and  of  softer  consistence  than  normal.  The  granules  of  paren- 
cbymatoas  degeneration  are  paler,  less  glistening,  and  usually  smaller  than 
those  of  fatty  degeneration,  from  which  they  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
solubility  in  acetic  acid  and  insolubility  in  ether.  The  granules  are  formed 
by  some  modification  of  the  pre-existing  albnminoas  sabstance,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  this  modification  consists. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  is  found  chiefly  after  death  from  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  puerperal  fever,  the  exan- 
thematouB  fevers,  erysipelas,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  pyiemia,  and  septi- 
esemia,  also  in  consequence  of  extensive  bums  and  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
arsenio,  etc.  It  can  be  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  exposure  to  high 
temperatures,  but  the  influence  of  this  cause  in  man  has  been  exa^erated. 
Severe  blood-poisoning  is  the  most  efficient  cause.  The  degeneration  may  be 
developed  with  great  rapidity.  Proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  case  observed 
by  Wagner,'  who  found  this  ehan^  in  the  heart  and  kidneys  of  a  previously 
healthy  girl  who  died  six  hours  after  extensive  bams.  Fatty  degeneration 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  and  sequence  of  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
but  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  processes.  Without 
doubt,  parenchymatous  degeneration  occurs  in  the  course  of  many  diseases 
which  end  in  recovery  (Part  I.  p.  53). 

This  lesion  explains  the  weakness  of  the  circulation  out  of  proportion  to 
the  adynamia  or  general  debility  in  certain  diseases.  The  symptoms  and  signs 
are  those  which  represent  notable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  As  regards 
the  signs,  diminished  intensity  of  both  sounds,  but  especially  of  the  first 
sound,  characterizes  the  feebleness  from  this  as  well  as  from  other  lesions. 
These  signs  contraindicate  depletory  or  debilitating  measures  of  treatment, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  furnish  a  reason  for  supporting  treatment  in  addition  to 
the  indicadons  derived  from  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

New  Growths  and  Parasites  in  the  Heart. 

These  hare  no  distinctive  clinical  history,  and  therefore  will  receive  only 
the  briefest  mention  here.  The  most  common  new  formations  in  the  heart 
are  tubercles  and  gummata.  Miliary  tubercles  are  frequently  found  in  the 
heart  in  cases  of  acute  general  tuberculosis.  They  should  be  sought  for' 
especially  in  the  endocardium  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle. 
Tubercles  in  the  myocardium  may  give  rise  to  myocarditis  (tuberculous  myo- 
carditis). Further  than  this  it  is  not  known  that  they  give  rise  to  any  symp- 
toms. Cardiac  gummata  and  syphilitic  myocarditis  have  already  been  referred 
to  under  the  head  of  Myocarditis.  Carcinoma,  sarcoma,  lipoma,  fibroma,  myx- 
oma, myoma  strio-cellulare,  have  been  observed  in  the  heart.  EchinococcttB 
cysts,  and  more  rarely  oystioereua  oellulosee,  have  been  found  in  the  heart. 

The  interesting  subject  of  congenital  malformations  and  diseases  of  the 
*  Hmdbwh  dea  Allgtm.  Pathol.,  Leipzig,  1876,  p.  413. 
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heart  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  works  on  pathologiotU  anatomy  and  to  special  treatises  on  the  sub- 
ject,  including  those  devoted  to  diseases  of  infants,  for  information  concem- 
iog  the  morbus  ceruleus  or  blue  disease,  non-closure  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
of  the  ductus  Botalli,  of  the  septum  ventriculorum,  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  and  artery,  etc. 

Buptnre  of  the  Heart 

The  most  frequent  caase  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  heart  is  necrosis 
with  softening  of  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  wall.  This  condition,  which  is 
sometimes  called  myomalacia,  is  due  to  complete  obstruction,  either  by  a 
thrombus  or  an  embolus,  of  a  branch  of  a  coronary  artery.  Other  canses  of 
rupture  of  the  heart  are  the  bursting  of  a  cardiac  aneurism  or  of  an  abscess 
in  the  heart,  or  the  extravasadon  of  blood  resulting  iVom  niptnre  of  a  branch 
of  a  coronary  artery.  An  ulcer  of  the  stomach  has  been  known  to  perforate 
the  heart.  Rupture  of  the  heart  very  rarely  happens  10  persons  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age.  Usually  it  causes  instant  or  speedy  death ;  but  if  the  perfora- 
tion be  small  it  may  be  temporarily  plugged  by  a  clot  and  life  continue  for 
hours  and  even  days.  I  have  known  death  to  be  delayed  for  six  hours  after 
the  symptoms  denoted  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture.  The  symptoms  are 
those  which  sudden  compression  of  the  heart  by  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  pericardium  would  be  expected  to  produce,  together  with  the  loss  of 
blood.  In  most  oases,  however,  there  is  no  time  before  death  for  the  observa- 
tion of  symptoms.  Rupture  has  been  repeatedly  observed  to  occur  in  con- 
nection with  a  paroxysm  of  pnecordial  pain  resembling  an^na  pectoris.'  In 
a  case  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  patient,  a  ffiidd]&4ged  man,  had 
had  repeated  attacks  of  severe  an^na,  and  the  heart  gave  no  evidence,  by 
physical  signs,  of  disease.  Death  occurred  suddenly,  and  a  rupture  was  found 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  rupture  took  place  within  a  circumscribed  space 
in  which  there  was  advanced  necrosis,  the  mnscnlar  wall  being  much  softened. 
A  branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery  leading  to  the  necrosed  space  was  com- 
pletely occluded  by  a  thrombus,  and  there  was  partial  atheromatous  occlusion 
of  both  coronary  arteries.  Except  in  the  necrosed  space  the  heart  had  not 
nndei^one  fatty  degeneration. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Heart.— Embolism  of  the  Pulmonary 

Artery. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  ante-mortem  thrombi  from  the  coagula  formed 
after  death.  At  autopsies  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  are  usually  found  to 
contain  coagulated  blood.  These  coagula  are  often  in  great  part  devmd  of 
blood-coloring  matter,  and  they  constitute  the  so-called  decolorized  post-mortem 
clots.  The  blood  in  these  cases  coagulates  so  slowly  after  death  that  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  have  time  to  sink  ;  hence  the  upper  layers  of  the  clot  consist 
mostly  of  fibrin  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  the  latter  being  of  lighter  specific 
gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles.  These  post-mortem  clots  are  yeilowish-white, 
succulent,  loosely  attached  to  the  heart-walls,  and  they  send  offshoots  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches.  They  receive  the  imprint  of  the  valves 
and  other  irregularities  with  which  they  lie  in  contact.  They  have  no  i;lin- 
ieal  significance. 

Fibrinous  deposits  may  form  in  the  heart  during  life.  The  usual  canses  of 

*  For  an  analyBis  of  24  canes  of  apontaneons  ruptnre  of  the  heart  by  Barth,  vide 
ArehweM  yimiralw  tie  SfkUeiue,  Paring  1871.  For  an  analysis  of  over  100  casee  by  Quain, 
vide  The  Xaneef,  187a 
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their  formation  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  prodaction  of  thrombi  in  gen* 
eral — namely,  slowing  of  the  circulation  and  alterations  of  the  inner  layer  of 
the  vessel.  The  presence  of  fibrinous  deposits  on  the  inflamed  and  necrotic 
endocardium,  especially  of  the  Talvea,  in  acute  and  chronic  endocarditis,  has 
already  been  mentioned  (p.  321).  Cardiac  thrombi  are  liable  to  form  in  con- 
aedueDce  of  the  slow  circulation  attending  excessive  dilatation  of  the  heart 
and  great  weakness  of  the  heart  These  are  oalled  marantic  thrombi.  They 
form  espeioally  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  where  there  is  a  natural  obstacle 
to  the  propulsion  of  the  blood.  They  are  to  be  sought,  therefore,  particularly 
in  the  appendices  aurioularum  and  between  the  columnie  carneee,  especially 
on  the  right  aide  of  the  heart.  They  also  form  in  cardiac  aneurisms.  When 
these  tHrombi  attain  a  considerable  size  and  project  into  the  heart-cavities, 
they  are  often  called  cardiac  polypi.  These  ante-mortem  thrombi  are  of  a 
whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish-gray  color,  dull  in  appearance,  adherent  to  the 
heart-wall,  often  friable  in  consistence,  laminated  in  structure,  and  with  the 
free  surface  usually  rounded  (y6g6tati<m»  globuleuset  of  Laenneo).  The  cen- 
tra) portion  of  the  older  thrombi  is  often  broken  down  into  a  creamy  mass 
whicb  was  formerly  mistaken  for  pus,  and  such  thrombi  were  called  puriform. 
The  creamy  mass  consists  chiefly  of  granular  matter.  The  thrombus  itself 
ia  composed  mostly  of  fibrin,  blood-plates,  and  white  blood-corpuscles,  and 
belongs  to  the  so-called  white  thrombi.  Cardiac  thrombi  are  usually  small  in 
size,  but  they  may  take  up  the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  heart-cavities,  and 
may  even  extend  f^m  one  cavity  into  another.  Organization  of  cardiac 
thrombi  has  been  observed,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

The  formation  of  thrombi  of  considerable  size  within  the  right  ventricle 
(heart-clot)  has  been  referred  to  especially  in  connection  with  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  or  pneumonic  fever,  and  also  as  occurring  in  connection  with 
other  diseases.  They  produce  symptoms  attributable  to  obstruction  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart — namely,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  with  notable  smatl- 
Beas  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  These  symptoms  develop  suddenly  or 
more  or  less  rapidly,  and  are  generally  the  forerunners  of  speedy  death. 
The  heart-sounds  are  weakened,  and  it  may  be  practicable  to  determine  that 
the  first  sound  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  mitral  valve,  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  tricuspid  valve.  A  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  may  be  found  which 
had  not  existed  previously.  Excluding  pulmonary  conditions  which  would 
aceoant  directly  for  the  foregoing  symptoms,  and  taking  the  latter  in  connec- 
tion with  physical  signs,  the  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  with  much 
positiveness. 

Absolute  rest,  sustaining  measures  of  treatment,  and  saturation  of  the 
blood  with  ammonia  constitute,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  measures 
of  treatment  to  be  pursued.  The  history  of  some  cases  appears  to  show 
recovery,  but  there  is  always  room  for  doubt  in  these  cases  respecting  the 
diagnosis. 

The  fibrinous  deposits  upon  vegetations  or  roughened  spots,  occurring  gen- 
erally within  the  lefl  ventricle,  are  chiefly  important  from  their  liability  to 
become  detached  and  to  give  rise  to  emboli.  Heart-clots  of  large  size  may 
form  ante-mortem  in  the  lefl  auricle  when  largely  dilated  as  a  result  of  valvu- 
lar lesions.  They  may  also  form  in  the  left  auricle  when  weakened  by  dilata- 
tion or  lesion  of  the  mnscnlar  walls. 

£mbolism  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  here  noticed 
as  a  cause  of  sudden  or  rapid  death.  The  embolus  may  be  derived  from  a 
thrombus  formed  within  the  right  ventricle  or  auricle,  or  from  a  thrombus 
formed  in  a  large  vein,  most  frequently  the  femoral  vein.  The  symptoms  are 
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sudden,  urgent  dyspncea,  not  explicable  by  pbyBical  signs,  cyanosis,  and  cold^ 
ness  of  the  extremities,  the  pulse  becoming  rapidly  small  and  feeble  and  sood 
extinct. 

Sudden  and  complete  obstmetioo  of  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  may  take  place  without  causing  death  or  giving  rise  to 
permanent  notable  inconvenience,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  cases  under 
my  observation.* 


CHAPTER  V; 

FUNCTIONAL  DISORDER  OF  THE  HEART.— EXOPHTHALMIC 
GOITRE.— ANGINA  PECTORIS.— THORACIC  ANEURISM. 

Functional  Disorder. 

BY  the  term  Ainctional  disorder  is  meant  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  not 
dependent  on  either  inflammation  or  Btructural  lesions.  The  beating  of 
the  heart  is  sometimes  abnormally  intense.  The  patient  is  conscious  of  its 
violent  action,  as  when  it  is  temporarily  excited  by  fear  or  some  other  strong 
mental  emotion.  This  is  commonly  known  as  palpitation.  The  sense  of  vio- 
lence may  be  a  subjective  symptom  only,  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  not 
being  actually  increased  \  but  generally  the  action  is  at  the  same  time  accel- 
erated and  irregular.  The  irregularity  is  represented  by  the  pulse,  and  is  felt 
when  the  hand  is  placed  over  the  prEccordia.  The  patient  is  also  painfully 
conscious  of  it;  the  organ  appears  sometimes  to  perform  a  rolling  or  tumbling 
movement,  and  a  sensation  is  described  as  if  the  heart  were  in  the  throat. 
Intermittency  of  the  heart's  action  is  another  feature  in  certain  cases.  The 
action  of  the  heart  is  for  an. instant  arrested ;  one,  two,  or  three  beate  are  lost, 
and  generally  irregularity  of  action  precedes  and  follows  the  intermissions. 
Of  these  the  patient  is  vividly  sensible,  and  the  feeling  is  that  fatal  suspen- 
sion of  the  heart's  action  may  be  liable  to  take  place.  These  rhythmical 
aberrations  may  be  accompanied  with  either  violent  or  feeble  action  of  the 
heart.  The  varieties  of  functional  disorder  occur  in  paroxysms  which  are 
very  variable  as  regards  severity,  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  duration. 

In  contrast  to  paroxysmal  disorders,  there  is^an  affection  in  which  the  heart 
beats  regularly,  but  with  great  increase  in  frequency.  The  number  of  beats 
per  minute  may  be  increased  to  160  or  even  200.  The  increased  frequency 
may  persist  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months.  This  form  of  disorder  has 
been  named  tachycardia  (rax>)^  xapdia).  I  have  met  with  an  instance  of  such 
an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  together  with  feebleness, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  count  the  pulse,  the  disorder  persisting  for  several 
days,  accompanied  by  anorexia  and  a  degree  of  pallor  and  prostration  which 
seemed  to  denote  impending  death,  recovery  taking  place,  and  examlDationa 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  attack  showing  no  cardiac  lesions. 

An  occasional  form  of  disorder  is  characterized  by  every  alternate  ventric- 
ular  systole  being  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  appreciable  by  a  radial  pulse,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  more  or  less  rapid.  On  auscultation,  the  heart-sounds  are 
found  alternately  loud  and  feeble.  I  have  known  this  form  of  disorder  to 
persist  for  several  weeks.    This  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  reduplication  of 

'  Vide  (Mnieal  Medieine,  by  the  author,  p.  248. 
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the  heart-sounds,  there  being  four  sounds  to  each  radial  pulse.  The  error 
is  avoided  by  comparing  the  radial  with  the  carotid  pulse.  The  alternate 
feeble  systoles  are  always  strong  enough  to  cause  an  appreciable  pulsation 
of  the  carotids. 

RednplicatioQ  of  the  heart-sounds  denotes  a  variety  of  functional  disorder, 
giving  rise,  however,  to  no  definite  subjeotire  symptoms  and  occurring  in 
various  pathological  connections.  Reduplication  of  both  sounds  may  be 
appreciable,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one  sound,  which  is  usually  the  second. 
The  reduplication  is  recognixed  easily  by  one  accustomed  to  ausenltation, 
and  the  proof  is  the  occurrenee  of  three  or  four  sounds  for  each  carotid 
pulse.  A  slight  deviation  from  synchronism  in  the  contraction  of  the  right 
and  the  left  ventricle  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  reduplication  of  both 
sounds,  bnt  not  so  satisfactorily  for  a  reduplication  limited  to  the  second 
sound.  The  latter  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  arterial  pressure  the  recoil  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
after  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  in  unison.  This  will  account  for  a  redu- 
plication of  the  second  sound,  although  the  systoles  of  the  two  ventricles 
occur  synchronously. 

A  variety  of  functional  disorder  to  which  the  attention  of  clinical  observers 
has  not  been  much  directed  is  diminished  frequency  of  the  heart's  action.  In 
a  paper  on  this  topic  I  have  reported  several  cases  in  which  the  number  of 
ventricular  systoles  was  diminished  to  from  40  to  26  per  minute.'  Physical 
exploration  in  these  cases  showed  that  the  disorder  was  not  associated  with 
any  organic  affection  of  the  heart  The  disorder  was  associated  with  more 
or  less  cerebral  disturbance^  bnt  the  evidence  of  intracranial  inflammation, 
embolism,  and  hemorrhage  was  wanting,  and  in  every  instance  the  disorder 
was  temporary.  I  have  met  with  other  examples  since  the  publication  of 
that  paper.  The  cardiac  disorder  is  evidently  connected  with  some  centric 
nervous  condition  which  affects  the  heart  through  the  inhibitory  action  of 
the  pneumogastrica.  To  recognize  the  disorder  as  a  functional  one  is  imports 
ant ;  otherwise  it  is  regarded  as  a  symptom  pointing  to  some  grave  cerebral 
affection.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the  cases  which  I  have  reported.  Before 
deciding  that  the  disorder  exists,  two  points  are  to  be  ascertained — namely, 
jirtty  that  the  radial  beats  represent  accurately  the  ventricular  systoles—that 
is,  to  distinguish  this  from  another  variety  of  functional  disorder  which  has 
been  noticed,  in  which  every  alternate  systole  is  too  feeble  to  produce  an 
appreciable  pulse  at  the  wrist ;  and  weonti,  that  the  patient  has  not  normally 
an  infrequent  pulse.  The  exclusion  of  grave  cerebral  affections  by  the  ab- 
sence of  evidences  of  their  existence  other  than  the  infrequent  pulse  is  of 
eonrse  important.  The  cerebral  affections  which  diminish  the  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action  rarely,  if  ever,  occanon  so  great  an  infrequency  as  occurs 
in  some  instances  in  which  it  is  purely  functional.   As  great  or  greater  infre- 

auency  is  observed  in  some  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  hence 
lis  lesion,  as  well  as  other  organic  affections,  is  to  be  excluded. 
Infrequency  of  the  heart's  action,  reduplication  of  the  heart-sounds,  and 
the  disorder  characterized  by  alternate  systoles  too  feeble  to  be  represented 
by  a  radial  pulse  are  rare  varieties  of  functional  disorder.  The  most  frequent 
varieties  are  the  forms  of  disturbance  first  mentioned — namely,  rapid  action 
either  violent  or  fluttering,  irregularity,  and  intermittency  occurring  in  par- 
oxysms. They  are  often  met  with  in  practice.  They  usually  give  rise  to 
great  mental  apprehension.  The  patient  has  a  firm  conviction  of  the  exist- 
ence of  organic  disease  and  is  in  fear  of  sudden  death.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  remove  this  conviction  by  the  most  positive  assuranees  to  the 
contrary.    Cases  of  functional  disorder  are  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  by  much 

'  Vide       4m«rteaa  Praclitioner,  January,  1876. 
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mental  anxietjr  and  depression,  in  this  respect  dil^ng  from  eases  in  which 
disturbed  action  is  due  to  structural  lesions. 

The  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  Tarious.  It  sometimes  occurs  in 
so-called  full-blooded  persons  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  digest- 
ing and  assimilating  readily,  and  taking  but  Uttle  active  exercise.  It  is 
much  ofteneT,  however,  associated  with  anaemia.  Ansemic  persons  are  rarely 
exempt  from  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  long-oontinned  mental  anxiety  or  depression.  It  frequently  otwurs 
in  persons  of  an  anxious,  worrying  disposition,  and  in  those  who  are  consti- 
tutionally disposed  to  melancholy.  The  effect  which  it  produces  on  the 
mind  reacts  on  the  disorder  and  tends  to  perpetuate  it.  It  appears  in  some 
oases  to  be  dependent  on  iodtgestion  or  dyspepsia,  and  paroxysms  are  oflen 
excited  by  dietetic  errors.  The  immoderate  use  of  tobacco  or  of  strong  tea 
and  coffee  gives  rise  to  it  in  some  persons.  It  is  incidental  to  the  gouty 
diathesis.  The  exhaustion  following  prolonged  mental  excitement  and  phys- 
ical exertions  may  be  accompanied  by  it.  It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
among  soldiers  during  the  late  civil  war^  excessive  and  persistent  palpitation 
often  leading  to  discharge  on  the  ground  of  disability  from  supposed  oi^nio 
disease  of  we  heart.  Excessive  venery  and  habits  of  self-abuse  are  to  be 
included  among  the  causes.  The  associated  symptoms  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs.  The  lUffer- 
ent  causes  of  course  act  npon  the  nervous  system ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  partioular  nerves  acted  npon  be  the  pnenmogastrios,  the  sym- 
pathetic, or  the  nerves  and  ganglion-cells  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  A 

Erediaposition  seems  to  enter  into  the  etiology.    Some  persons  apparently 
ave,  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  an  irritable  heart,  and  they  generally  have  other 
evidences  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  temperament. 

It  is  extremely  desirable,  in  view  of  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  patient, 
to  determine  with  positiveness,  in  cases  of  functional  disorder,  that  structural 
lesions  do  not  exist.  Several  points  connected  with  the  history  and  symptoms 
have  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.  The  occurrence  of  the  disturbance  in  parox- 
ysms, the  action  at  other  times  being  regular ;  the  paroxysms  occurring  at 
night  rather  than  in  the  daytime,  and  frequently  not  being  occasioned  by  any 
obvious  cause,  such  as  muscular  exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  the  ability 
of  the  patient  to  take  active  exercise  without  palpitation  or  dyspnoea  when 
not  snffering  fVom  the  disorder;  and  the  intensity  of  mental  anxiety  and 
apprehension, — are  points  whieh  reader  it  probable  that  the  diffioulty  is 
purely  functional.  These  points,  however,  are  not  condunve.  A  positive 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  exclusion  of  lesions  of  structure,  by  the 
absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  the  latter.  If,  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  chest,  the  heart  be  found  not  to  be  enlarged  ;  if  there  be  no  murmur  pres- 
ent or  if  an  existing  murmur  be  inorganic ;  if  the  heart^sounds'  be  normal ; 
and  if,  from  the  absence  of  persistent  weakness  or  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action,  fibroid  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  obstruction  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries  can  be  excluded, — the  affection  may  be  confidently  pronounced 
functional.  Without  the  negative  proof  afforded  by  ph^ncal  exploration  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner  must  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis.  If  he  give 
a  decided  opinion,  it  is  a  guess  which  may  prove  to  be  either  right  or  wrong. 
If  he  avoid  giving  a  decided  opinion,  the  inference  which  the  patient  usually 
draws  is  that  organic  disease  exists  and  that  the  physician  is  reluctant  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  could  cite,  from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
not  a  few  in  which  patients  were  for  many  years  rendered  unhappy  and 
deterred  fVom  engaging  in  the  active  duties  of  life,  either  by  an  erroneous 
medical  opinion  that  they  had  OTgaoic  disease  of  the  heart  or  by  a  fixed 
belief  that  such  was  the  fact,  based  on  the  indecision  of  the  physician. 
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The  curative  treatment  of  functional  disorder  must  have  reference  to  the  cir- 
comstaneea  with  which  it  is  connected.  Occurring  in  connection  with  what 
is  known  as  a  "fall  bahit,"  the  measures  indicated  are — restriction  of  diet, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  with  depletion  by  saline  laxatives  and  perhaps  by 
Bmall  bloodlettings.  Occurring  in  connection  with  anaemia,  measures  of  pre- 
cisely an  opposite  character  are  indicated— namely,  those  designed  to  restore 
the  normal  condition  of  the  blood.  An  investigation  with  reference  to  the 
source  of  the  disorder  is  to  be  made  in  all  coses,  and  the  causes,  if  apparent, 
are  to  be  removed.  If  connect«d  with  dyspeptic  ailments,  these  are  to  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  treatment ;  and  if  dependent  on  the  gouty  diathesis, 
this  viU  claim  suitable  remedies.  Id  the  gr^t  majority  of  cases  the  proper 
treatment  consists  of  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  diet,  and  an  avoidance  of 
excesses  of  all  kinds ;  a  proper  amount  of  sleep ;  the  interdiction  of  tobacco, 
strong  coffee,  and  tea ;  and  out-door  life  with  mental  recreation  ;  in  short,  an 
invigorating  system  of  hygiene.  Positive  assurances  of  the  absence  of  organic 
disease,  such  as  may  be  given  if  based  on  the  absence  of  all  the  physical  signs 
of  lesions,  will  often  go  far  toward  effecting  a  cure,  the  disorder  being  fre- 

auently  kept  up  by  mental  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  sudden 
eath. 

Dnring  the  paroxysms  palliative  measures  are  called  for.  These  consist  of 
ethereal  stimulants,  antispasmodics,  and  occasionally  opiates,  with  sinapisms 
or  stimulating  liniments  to  the  chest.  If  paroxysms  occur  frequently  a  bella- 
donna plaster  may  be  mnstantly  worn  over  the  pnecordia.  Blisters  or  other 
severe  connter-initants  are  never  requisite.  Small  do^es  of  aconite  are  use- 
ful if  the  action  of  the  heart  be  violent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  action 
be  feeble  and  irregular  digitalis  may  prove  of  use.  Ennze  and  other  Qerman 
matbors  recommend  as  a  palliative  measure  wearing  an  ice-bag  over  the  pne- 
cordia.  A  mouthful  of  brandy  or  some  other  spirit,  swallowed  undiluted, 
will  sometimes  promptly  arrest  a  paroxysm. 

Persons  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  are 
liable  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  paroxysms  of  functional  disorder  for  many 
years  or  during  their  whole  lives.  The  mental  anxiety  in  such  cases  after  a 
time  ceases,  and  patients  become  reconciled  to  this  as  to  other  physical  evils. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  functional  disorder  for  an  indefinite  period  does 
not  lead  to  the  development  of  oi^^anic  disease.  The  physician  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  giving  positive  assurance  to  the  patient  on  this  point. 

In  the  forgoing  remarits  on  functional  disorder  it  has  been  assumed  that 
atractural  lesions  are  not  present;  but  functional  disorder  and  lesions  may 
be  associated  when  the  former  is  not  dependent  on  the  latter;  in  other  words, 
tlie  causes  whioh  give  rise  to  ftinctional  disorder  when  the  heart  is  free  from 
lesions  will  produce  the  same  effect  when  cardiac  lesions  exist.  It  is  highly 
important  that  the  practitioner  appreciate  this  ftct  Not  infrequently  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  in  cases  in  which  oi^nic  murmurs  are  found 
is  mainly  or  exclusively  functional.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  practitioners  to 
err  in  considering  all  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  heart  as  arising  from 
organic  lesions,  although  these  may  be  entirely  innocuous.  Ansemia  coex- 
isting with  lesions  may  occasion  greatly  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  with 
dyspnoea  and  even  general  dropsy,  so  that  the  patient  may  seem  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  cardiac  disease,  and  if  the  ansemia  be  cured  the  recovery  some- 
tames  appears  to  be  complete.  It  should  always,  thereforo,  be  a  question  in 
cases  of  organic  lesions  whether  more  or  less  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena 
may  not  be  due  to  functional  disorder  arising  ttoxa  anaemia,  deranged  diges- 
tion, or  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  tobacco,  coiBTee 
or  tea,  mental  depression,  excessive  venery,  or  gout.  This  question  is  to  be 
decided  in  the  affirmative  when  causes  of  functional  disorder  are  discoverable. 
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and  when  tbe  oi^nic  afieetion,  as  determined  by  the  physical  signs,  appears 
to  be  insufficient  to  account  for  Uie  symptomatio  phenomena.  In  proportion 
as  the  latter  are  fairly  attributable  to  functionu  disorder,  the  prognona  is 
of  course  less  grave,  and  improvement  may  be  expected  from  appropxiate 
treatment. 

Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Body  and  Prominence  of  the 
Eyeballs  (Exophthalmic  Ooitre),  associated  with  Func- 
tionsJ  Disorder  of  the  Heart. 

Within  recent  years  the  attention  of  clinical  observers  has  been  directed  to 
an  affection  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and  prominence 
of  the  eyeballs,  conjoined  with  inordinate  action  of  the  heart.  These  three 
pathological  events  form  a  striking  combination,  giving  to  the  affection  a 
well-marked  individuality.  In  the  absence  of  a  name  expressive  of  its  cha- 
racter, a  German  author,  Hirach,  applied  to  it  the  name  Basedow's  diseeue, 
after  a  German  observer  who  was  among  the  first  to  describe  it  fully ;  and 
the  distinguished  clinical  teacher,  Trousseau,  in  view  of  the  prior  claim  of 
the  late  Dr.  Graves,  proposed  to  call  it  Graves'*  disease.  The  three  events 
just  named  evidently  have  some  patholo^oal  oonnecdon,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  fully  established. 

The  prominence  of  the  eyes  ia  the  most  remarkable  of  the  triple  event. 
Existing  in  some  cases  in  a  marked  degree,  it  ^ves  to  the  countenance  a 
peculiar  expression.  The  projection  of  the  globes  displays  more  or  less  of 
the  tunica  albuginea,  and  the  patient  has  a  ferocious,  staring  look,  which, 
exisdng  in  both  eyes,  is  at  once  diagnostic.  The  projection  is  sometimes  so 
great  as  to  prevent  closure  of  the  lids,  and  the  eyeballs  are  partially  exposed 
during  sleep.  Vision  is  generally  not  impaired,  and  tbe  appearance  of  the 
eyes,  aside  from  the  prominence,  is  natural.  The  condition  of  Uie  eyes  does 
not  involve  pain,  but  the  patient  someUmes  feels  as  if  the  eyeballs  were  being 
squeezed  oat  of  the  sockets.  Acoompanving  and  sometimes  preceding  the 
ezophthalmus  defective  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  with 
those  of  the  upper  eyelids  is  observed.  If  the  patient  look  downward,  the 
eyeballs  move  without  corresponding  movements  of  the  lids.  This  defective 
co-ordination  is  not  a  feature  in  all  cases.  Tbe  exophthalmus  is  sometimes 
more  marked  on  one  side,  and  it  may  be  unilateral.  Falling  out  of  the  eye- 
brows and  cilia  is  sometimes  observed.  The  thyroid  body  is  more  or  less 
enlarged,  the  enlargement  being  usually  greater  on  the  right  side.  The 
increase  does  not  go  on  indefinitely,  forming  the  immense  tumors  which  are 
sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  brouchocele,  or  goitre,  but  ceases  after 
a  moderate  or  considerable  augmentation  of  bulk  has  been  i^tained.  The 
swelling  does  not  ^ve  rise  to  pain,  but  it  may  occasion  some  obstruction 
to  respiration  from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and  ma^  lead  to  embarrassed 
breathing  and  modification  of  the  voice  by  interfenng  with  the  function 
of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  thyroid  arteries  are  enlarged,  and  a 
strong  pulsation  is  felt  over  these  and  the  carotids,  frequently  accompanied 
by  marked  thrill.  Arterial  and  venous  murmurs,  frequently  loud  and  some- 
times musical,  are  heard  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  and  near  the 
enlarged  thyroid  body.  The  degree  of  the  thyroid  enlargement  is  often  vari- 
able at  different  times. 

Increased  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat«  (tachycardia)  is  a  constant  and 
notable  feature.  In  some  cases  this  amounts  to  a  persisting  palpitation. 
The  pulse  varies  from  100  to  140  beats  per  minute.  Valvular  lesions  and 
enlargement  of  the  heart  exist  in  some,  but  by  no  means  in  all  cases.  When 
present,  they  do  not  account  for  the  functional  disorder.    Loud  inorgaoie 
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murmnra  at  the  arterial  orifices  of  the  heart  are  not  infrequent.  The  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  heart  may  continue  persistently  for  months  and  years. 

More  or  less  anaemia  coeiistg  generally,  but  not  invariably.  This  has  been 
by  some  incorrectly  considered  aa  an  essential  pathological  element  of  the 
affection.  The  anaemia,  however,  is  usually  marked.  Other  symptoms  are 
mental  depression  and  irritability,  insomnia,  amenorrhcea,  abnormal  increase 
of  the  appetite  followed  by  anorexia,  hysterical  phenomena,  and  emaciation. 

affection  is  essentially  chronic.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  continues  for 
years.  It  does  not  tend  inbinaicallj  to  a  fatal  resnlt,  but  patients  are  liable 
to  be  out  off  during  it4  continuanoe  by  some  intercnrrent  alfeotion.  Recovery 
takes  place  in  a  certain  propoTtion  of  cases,  the  improvement  being  slow,  and 
some  degree  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  and  prominence  of  the  eyes 
often  being  permanent.  Fothergill  quotes  from  Von  Dusch  14  complete  recov- 
eries in  56,  and  great  improvement  in  26  cases ;  and  of  cases  observed  by  Von 
Graefe,  the  ratio  of  recoveries  was  20  per  cent.,  and  of  great  improvement,  30. 

The  pathological  character  of  the  affection  is  not  established.  That  the 
three  pathological  events  are  due  exclusively  to  anaimia  is  disproved  by  the 
occurrence  of  anaemia  so  frequently  without  these  events,  and  bv  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  always  coexisting  ansemia.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
body  is  chiefly  due  to  enlarged  vessels.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes  is  not 
due  to  enlargement  of  the  globes.  In  some  autopsical  examinations  which 
have  been  reported  an  abnormal  amount  of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  has 
been  fonnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit;  bat  that  the  protrusion  is  not  chiefly 
dne  to  this  eaase  is  shown  by  the  faet  that  it  has  been  observed  to  cease  after 
death,  and  during  life  mo^rate  pressure  suffices  to  restore  die  globes  to 
their  normal  situation.  Enlargement  of  the  vessels  behind  the  globes  u 
probably  the  chief  cause.  The  prominence  of  the  eyes  and  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  body  are  consecutive  to  the  cardiac  disorder.  Cases  are  observed 
in  which  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body  is  conjoined  with  inordinate  func- 
tional activity  of  the -heart,  without  prominence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  two 
latter  may  be  associated  without  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body.  Exam- 
ples of  each  of  these  variations  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I  have 
met  with  cases  of  rapid  action  of  the  heart  persisting  for  a  long  period  with- 
out either  prominence  of  the  eyes  or  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  bodies,  in 
which  I  sappose  the  affection  to  be  the  same  minus  these  associated  events. 
Considering  that  the  cardiac  disturbance  always  precedes  the  two  other  cha- 
racteristic events,  that  either  of  the  latter  may  be  wanting,  and  that  both 
inTolva  enlargement  of  vessels,  a  fundamental  morbid  condition  evidently 
relates  to  the  circulatory  system ;  but  this  condition  probably  involves  a 
prior  nenropathic  affection  which,  it  is  probable,  pertains  to  the  sympathetie 
nerve.  In  some  instances  morbid  appearances  afler  death  in  and  around  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve  have  been  found,  but  in  other  instances  nothing 
was  discoverable.  The  neuropathic  condition  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  seated 
in  either  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  affection  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  occurs  in  females.  Of  50  cases 
collected  by  Wilthuisen,  a  Danish  author,  only  8  were  male  subjects.  In  all 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  save  one,  the  patients  were  females.  The  dis- 
ease sometimes  shows  an  hereditary  tendency. 

The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  functional  disorder  of  the  heart, 
ttq^her  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  nervons  system  and  the  of\en-coe list- 
ing aniemia.  Sedative  remedies  which  tranquillize  the  action  of  the  heart 
without  producing  depression  or  interfering  with  the  appetite  and  digestion 
are  indicated.  For  Uus  end,  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconite,  belladona,  and  digita- 
lis may  be  employed.  The  ansemia  calls  for  tonic  remedies,  especially  ferru- 
ginons  tonics ;  and  the  latter  have  seemed  to  be  beneficiai  in  cases  which  I 
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obaerved.  ATsenic  has  been  found  useful,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  appa- 
rently done  harm.  Iodine,  with  reference  to  tlie  affection  of  the  thyroid  body, 
is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  two  cases  under  my  observation,  recovery  in  the  one 
case  and  notable  improvement  in  the  other  case  occurred  under  the  use  of 
the  tincture  of  aconite.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  patient  took  one  minim 
only  of  the  tincture  three  times  daily,  but  continued  it  for  three  years  in 
conjunction  with  a  chalybeate  tonic.  At  the  end  of  that  period  she  was 
perfectly  well  and  had  increased  in  weight  forty  pounds.  In  the  other  case 
the  dose  of  the  tincture  was  gradually  increased  to  seven  minims  three  times 
daily,  and  was  continued  steadily  for  ten  months  without  a  chalybeate,  anaemia 
Dot  existing  in  this  case.  Several  observers  bear  testimony  to  the  usefulness 
of  galvanization,  with  the  constant  current,  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerves. 
Cases  of  recovery  under  this  agent  have  been  reported.  Krgot  is  among  the 
remedies  whieh  have  been  found  of  service.  Hygienic  measures  are  of  much 
importance.  Freedom  from  mental  depression  is  to  be  secured  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and,  whenever  practicable,  change  of  scene  and  other  means  of  mental 
recreation  are  advisable.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  out-door  life  is 
desirable.  Trousseau  advocated  the  employment  of  cold  water  after  the 
hydropathic  mediod. 

Angina  Feotoris. 

The  affection  known  as  angina  pectoris  involves,  as  an  essential  feature, 
neuralgia,  and  might  therefore  be  included  among  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  oonsidered  here  on  account  of  its  frequent  connection  with 
cardiac  lesions  and  with  notable  disorder  of  the  heart's  action.  The  follow- 
ing description  will  relate  to  typical  cases  of  angina  associated  with  disease 
of  the  heart. 

The  affection  is  oharaoteriied  by  pain,  usually  intense,  bumin'g,  tearing,  or 
lancinating  in  character,  emanating  from  the  praeoordia  or  beneath  the  ster- 
num, and  radiating  thence  in  different  directions — namely,  into  both  sndes  of 
the  chest,  the  back,  and  frequently  the  left  shoulder ;  extending  down  the 
arm  and  sometimes  to  the  forearm  ;  occasionally  felt  in  the  forearm  and  hand, 
and  not  in  the  shoulder  and  arm  ;  in  some  cases  extending  more  or  less  into 
both  upper  extremities,  and  it  has  been  known  to  extend  into  one  or  both  of 
the  lower  extremities;  and,  finally,  it  may  shoot  upward  into  the  neck,  tem- 
ples, and  jaws.  Different  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  intensity  of  the 
pain  and  the  situations,  among  those  just  named,  in  which  it  is  felt.  The 
pain  in  some  cases  is  so  intense  as  to  be  truly  excruciating,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest ;  in  other  cases  it  is  moderate 
or  even  comparatively  slight. 

The  affection  is  paroxysmal,  and  the  pain  is  but  one  of  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  paroxysm.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  generally  more  or  less 
disturbed.  The  beats  are  irregular,  sometimes  violent  or  tumultuous  and 
sometimes  feeble.  In  some  cases  the  pulse  is  notably  slow.  An  indescriba- 
ble anguish  or  "  heart-pang  "  is  another  element.  A  vivid  sense  of  impending 
death  is  felt.  The  paroxysm  is  usually  developed  suddenly,  and  the  patient 
feels  compelled  instantly  to  remain  perfectly  still,  seizing  hold  of  some  firm 
support  in  order  to  maintain  a  fixed  position.  The  patient  is  afraid  to  breathe 
freely,  although  the  power  of  doing  so  is  not  tost.  Dyspnoea  does  not  belong 
to  the  paroxysms,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  existing  cardiac  lesions 
or  on  the  voluntary  restraint  of  the  respiratory  movements.  A  sense  of 
Dumbness  is  felt  in  the  parts  into  which  the  pain  extends.  The  countenance 
denotes  aDxiety  and  suffering.  The  surface  is  generally  pallid,  cool  or  cold, 
frequently  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  sometimes  cyanosed  or  livid. 
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Cases  differ  greatly  as  regards  not  only  the  severity  of  the  paroxyems,  bat 
their  duration  and  the  frequency  of  their  recurrence.  They  usually  last  for 
a  few  moments  only,  but  in  some  cases  they  continue  for  several  hours.  They 
may  recur  at  wide  intervals  or  frequently.  As  a  rule  to  which  there  are  a 
few  exceptions,  if  a  paroxysm  have  been  once  experienced  other  paroxysms 
will  follow  sooner  or  later.  Generally  they  become  progressively  more  and 
more  frequent.  At  first  and  for  some  time  they  appear  to  be  excited  by 
some  notable  cause,  such  as  unusual  muscular  exertion  or  mental  emotion, 
bat  slier  a  time  they  are  liable  to  occur  from  trivial  causes  and  without  any 
apparent  cause.  They  are  sometimes  produoed  daring  sleep,  apparently  by 
distressing  dreams. 

The  affection  as  thas  described  is  incident  generally  to  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  of  the  aorta,  or  of  the  coronary  arteries,  bat,  as  far  as  at  present 
known,  not  to  any  one  fonn  of  lesion.  It  is  much  oflener  associated  with 
lesions  at  the  aorUc  than  at  the  mitral  orifice,  yet  it  occurs  in  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  aortic  lesions.  It  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  of  myocarditis  without  Talvular  lesions. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  affection  is  rare. 
Of  over  150  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  which  I  analyzed  in  1859,  it 
occurred  in  only  7,  and  it  occurred  in  8  out  of  188  additional  cases  analyzed 
in  1869.  That  it  has  a  pathological  connection  with  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  is  certain ;  but  upon  what  particular  condition  or  circumstance  common 
to  different  forms  of  organic  disease  it  depends  is  not  ascertained. 

Angina  pectoris,  especially  if  associated  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  involves 
liability  to  sudden  death.  Death  takes  place  suddenly  in  a  paroxysm.  The 
most  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the  sadden  death,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  atlnbate  it  to  over-accamulation  of  blood  within  the  ventricular  cavities, 
and  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  as  a  result  of  paralysis  fhmi  distension.  The 
explanation,  in  fact,  is  the  same  as  of  sodden  death  in  cases  of  free  aortic 
regurgitation  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  liability  to  sadden  death  charac- 
terizes cases  in  which  the  coexisting  oi^nic  disease  is  of  a  kind  to  favor  sud- 
den over-accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cavities.  Aortic  lesions  and  fibroid  or 
fatty  degeneration  have  this  effect.  If  the  lesions  do  not  lead  to  this  effect, 
patients  rarely  die  suddenly,  but  linger  on  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  more  or  less  frequently.  Moreover,  the  over- 
loading of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  will  account  for  elements  of  the  paroxysms 
other  dian  the  pain— namely,  the  disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  the  indescriba- 
ble anguish,  and  the  sense  of  impending  death.  If  the  lesions  to  which  the 
angina  is  incident  be  not  of  a  character  to  lead  to  overloading  and  conse- 
quent distension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  the  suffering  is  mainly  from  the 
pain.  Some  cases  of  angina  are  of  this  description,  very  little  disturbance  of 
the  heart's  acUon  accompanying '  the  paroxysm.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
elements  of  a  paroxysm  of  an^na,  except  the  pain,  are  observed  not  infre- 
quently in  cases  of  aortic  lesions  with  regurgitation  or  with  fibroid  or  fatty 
degeneration  ;  and  sadden  death  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  paroxysms  of  distress 
to  which  patients  affected  with  these  lesions  are  subject,  the  paroxysm  lacking 
only  pain  to  constitute  angina  pectoris.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  angina  is 
always  grave  if  physical  signs  show  the  existence  of  serious  cardiac  lesions ; 
and  sudden  death  is  to  be  expected  if  there  be  much  aortic  regurgitation,  or 
the  habitual  weakness  of  the  heart  render  probable  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
organ  from  obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  degeneration  of  the  walls. 
The  danger,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
pain ;  it  is  not  the  pain  which  kilts,  but  the  coexisting  organic  disease. 

An^na  pectoris,  as  far  as  the  nearslgic  element  is  concerned,  may  occur 
vithoat  any  evidence  of  coexisting  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  aorta.  Several 
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examples  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  these  cases  tlie  paroxy  sni  s 
generally  lack  those  elemeots  which  are  derived  from  cardiac  lesions.  The  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  a  fixed  posture  while  the  paroxysm  lasts  is  not  felt  in  the 
same  degree ;  and  the  patient  may  writhe  with  pain  and  tr^  frequent  changes 
of  posture  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  The  sense  of  impending  deatb  is 
less  or  may  be  wanting.  There  is  less  danger  of  sudden  death,  and  the  prog- 
nosis as  regards  recovery  is  favorable.  These  points  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  differentiation  of  these  cases  from  those  in  which  the  angina  is  connected 
with  disease  of  the  heart ;  but  the  absence  of  cardiac  lesions  is  determined  by 
the  negative  result  of  a  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  to  be  considered  that  there  are  anatomical  changes  not  represented  by 
physical  signs — e.  g.  defective  nutriUon  from  obstruction  of  die  coronary 
arteries.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  danger  in  a  ^ven  paroxysm  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  together  with  a 
feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  In  the  endeavor  to  estimate  the  danger,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  lesions,  as  evidenced  by  signs,  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Much  damage  of  the  aortic  valves,  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  weakness  of  the  heart  from  fatty  or  fibroid  degenereUon  are  the  oondi- 
tions  which  especially  render  paroxysms  dangerous.  Yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  paroxysms  recur  for  a  long  time  without  proving  fatal,  although 
heart  lesions  exist,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  exist  it  is  probably  true  that  there 
is  little  danger  of  sudden  death.  I  have  reported  several  instances  of  recovery 
in  the  second  edition  of  my  work  on  Vtsfosi-a  of  the  Heart  (1869).  Such 
instances  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  prognosis. 

Angina  is  to  be  discriminated  from  intercostal  neuralgia  and  gastralgia. 
Each  of  these  affections  I  have  known  to  be  mistaken  for  it  Paroxysms  of 
intercostal  neuralgia  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  rival,  in  the  intensity  of 
pain,  attacks  of  angina.  In  other  respects  the  points  of  distinction  are  suffi- 
ciently marked.  Both  intercostal  neuralgia  and  gastralgia  are  distinguished 
by  their  own  dii^ostio  traits,  aside  from  the  absence  of  those  which  belong 
to  angina.  This  statement  applies  also  to  paroxysms  of  pain  caused  hj  the 
passage  of  gall-stones.  The  most  rational  explanation  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  paroxysms  is  that  diey  are  due  to  dtrndency  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart  (isohtemia). 

Pertaining  to  the  pathological  character  and  relations  of  the  different  ele- 
ments in  angina  are  discussions  which  cannot  be  here  entered  into.  The 
neuralgic  element  probably  has  its  primary  seat  in  the  cardiac  plexuses,  and 
the  radiation  of  pain  to  the  neck  and  upper  extremities,  as  well  as  to  other  parts 
of  the  chest,  may  be  explained  by  anatomical  connections  with  branches  of  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  nerves.  As  remarked  by  Eulenburg,  the  pain  closely 
resembles  that  referable  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  other  situations;  for 
example,  hepatic  colic,  enteralgia,  etc.  The  disturbed  action  of  the  heart, 
irrespective  of  cardiac  lesions,  is  as  unintelligible  as  when  it  occurs  in  the 
various  forms  of  functional  disorder.  To  institute  several  varieties  of  the 
disease  according  to  the  different  nerves  supposed  to  he  involved  seems  to 
me  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  premature  and  confusing. 
Practically,  however,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cardiac  lesions  and  the 
degree  of  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action  in  the  paroxysms  are  important 
points,  especially  in  reference  to  prognosis  and  the  liability  to  sudden  death. 

The  TREATMENT  embraces  measures  to  afford  relief  in  the  paroxysms  and 
those  indicated  in  the  intervals.  The  palliative  measures  embrace  opium, 
given  promptly  and  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  pain.  It  should  be  given  in  a 
form  to  act  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  hypodermic  method,  if  the  physician 
happen  to  be  at  hand,  is  to  be  preferred.  Alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  other 
Btimulants  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  irr^alar 
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and  feeble.  RevalsiTe  applicatioRB  to  tie  chest  and  extremities  are  appro- 
priate. Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective.  The  nitrite  of 
amyl  is  a  valuable  remedy.  Five  drops  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief  held 
over  the  nostrils  wilt  often  almost  instantly  arrest  a  paroxysm.  It  may  pre- 
vent sudden  death,  and  trial  of  it  should  therefore  always  be  made,  observ- 
ing, of  course,  proper  precautions  in  its  use.  The  remedy  is  efficacious  in 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Naturally,  its  efficacy  is  most  marked 
when  there  is  much  arterial  tension,  bnt  it  may  relieve,  although  this  ele- 
ment be  wanting,  by  diminishing  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  heart- 
cavities.  The  inhalation  of  euier  or  of  ohlorofonn  is  to  be  mentioned 
among  the  resources  for  arresting  the  pain  or  mitigating  Us  severity.  The 
inhalation  of  chloroform  should  not  be  resorted  to  \k  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  feeble. 

Id  the  interralB  the  patient  shonld  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  everything 
which  will  be  likely  to  provoke  a  paroxysm,  auch  as  active  exercise,  mental 
excitement,  over-ingestion  of  food,  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  Aside  fVom 
prophylaxis,  the  measures  indicated  are  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
causes  of  neuralgia,  to  the  general  health,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
coexisting  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  the  aorta.  Anstie  found  arsenic, 
in  small  doses  long  continued,  extremely  useful  in  preventing  the  paroxysms. 
Others  have  recommended  this  remedy,  and,  again,  others  have  seen  no  bene- 
fit from  it.  A  fair  inference  is  that  it  is  sometimes  useful  and  sometimes  not, 
aa  in  other  neutnlgic  affections.  Troussean,  who  regarded  the  affection  as 
anal(^ous  to  epileptic  seizures  and  called  it  cardiac  epikpt^,  advised  the 
long-continued  employment  of  belladonna.  Electrization  of  the  surface 
within  the  prsecordia  has  been  found  useful  both  in  arresting  the  paroxysms 
and  postponing  thdr  occurrence.  The  eases  most  likely  to  be  amenable  to 
treatment  are  those  in  which  the  angina  is  purely  neuralgic ;  that  is,  not 
associated  with  heart  lesions. 

The  name  angina  is  mngalarly  inappropriate  as  applied  to  this  disease, 
masmnch  as  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  danger  have  aught  to  do  with 
strangulation.  The  term  stenocardia  has  significance  only  as  denoting  a  sen- 
sation accompanying  the  pain.  Of  the  other  various  names,  most  imply 
erroneous  views  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  Cardialgia  would  be  an  appro- 
priate name  had  it  not  been  applied  to  a  gastric  affection. 

Thoracic  Aneurism. 

An  atheromatous  condition  of  the  arteries  bas  been  usually  assigned  as  the 
leading  cause  of  spontaneous  aneurisms.  This  atheromatous  process  is  at  the 
onset  inflammatory ;  it  is  an  endarteritis  chronica  deformans  (Virchow).  The 
intima  at  first  is  swollen  and  of  a  whitish  or  gelatinous  appearance  in  patches. 
Id  these  swollen  patches  are  round,  fusiform,  and  stellate  cells  in  increased 
number.  The  intercellular  substance  is  imperfectly  fibrillated.  The  endothe- 
lial lining  of  the  vessel  is  preserved.  Subsequently,  necrosis  with  fatty  and  cal- 
careous degenerations  occurs  in  the  cells  and  intercellular  substance  ;  and  to 
the  resulting  pulpy  mass,  often  containing  cholesterin,  the  name  atheromatous 
abscess  has  been  inappropriately  applied.  This  mass  may  be  discharged  by 
rupture  of  the  endothelial  covering,  and  an  atheromatous  ulcer  is  the  result. 

Kecent  invesUgations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  undue  importance  has 
been  asngned  to  aUieroma  as  a  cause  of  aneurism.  Atheroma  is  most  fre- 
quent in  old  age,  a  period  of  life  in  which  aneurisms  are  by  no  means  most 
common.  The  view  is  now  held  that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  spontaneous 
saccnlated  aneurisms  is  to  be  sought  in  changes  in  the  middle  or  muscular 
coat  of  an  artery.   It  is  this  eoat  which  normally  gives  the  greatest  strength 
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to  the  arterial  wall.  The  changes  m  the  middle  coat  which  lead  to  anenrinn 
are  various.  A  rupture  of  the  elastic  and  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  a  pre- 
viousl;  healthy,  or  more  frequently  in  a  diseased,  middle  coat  may  be  the 
result  of  traumatism  or  of  some  severe  strain.  A  frequent  change  in  the 
media,  especially  in  cases  of  atheroma,  is  a  localized  inflammation,  character- 
ized at  first  by  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells,  and  later  by  a  growth  of 
fibrous  tjssue.  This  mesarteritis,  as  the  inflammation  is  called,  leads  to  a 
we  ilcening  of  the  middle  coat  and  consequent  production  of  aneunsm. 
•  The  asceuding  aorta  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  large  aneurisms.  If,  how- 
ever, small  or  miliary  aneurisms  be  reckoned,  then  the  cerebral  and  the  pul- 
monary arteries  are  most  frequently  aifected. 

Thoracic  aneurism  occurs  either  in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  dilatation,  most 
frequently  of  the  ascending  aorta,  or  in  the  sacculated  form.  It  is  the  sac- 
culated aneurism  which  is  specially  considered  in  the  present  article. 

According  to  Rindfleisch,  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  portion  and  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  develop  most  frequently  in  the  courae  of  a  spiral  line  which 
corresponds  to  the  places  against  which  the  blood  impinges  with  greatest 
pressure.  This  line  begins  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bulb  of  the  aorta, 
gradually  passes  on  the  front  of  the  ascending  aorta  toward  the  right,  crosses 
the  convexity  of  the  artery  just  before  the  innominate  trunk  is  given  off,  and 
from  here  passes  very  gradaally  to  the  posterior  and  internal  aspect  of  the 
descending  aorta. 

Referring  the  reader  to  other  works  for  a  fuller  account  of  aneurisms  as 
regards  their  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  I  shall  consider  in  this  article 
aneurismal  tumors  of  the  thoracic  aorta  with  reference  to  their  symptoms, 
physical  signs,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  As  bearing  on  the  diagnosis,  it 
may  be  here  stated  that  aortic  aneurism  is  a  rare  event  under  forty  yews  of 
age,  and  that  syphilis  is  often  a  remote  cause. 

Aneurismal  tumors  may  spring  f^m  the  thoracic  aorta  at  diffin^nt  points. 
Not  infrequently  they  originate  within  the  pericardium,  in  the  unnses  of 
Valsalva,  and  in  this  situation  rupture  occurs  before  the  tnmor  attains 
to  great  sice,  the  hemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  pericardial  sac,  and  of 
course  causing  instant  or  very  spe^y  death.  A  &tal  result  fVom  anenrism 
in  this  situation  may  occur  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  symptoms 
of  importance  ;  death  takes  place  unexpectedly,  perhaps  when  the  health  was 
apparently  perfect.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible.  Of 
703  cases  analyzed  by  Sibson,'  87  were  within  the  pericardium.  The  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  beyond  the  pericardium  is  the  most  frequent  site.  In 
193  of  the  703  cases  analyzed  by  Sibson  the  situation  was  in  this  portion. 
The  ascending  and  transverse  portions  are  not  infrequently  both  involved  in 
the  dilatation.  This  was  the  case  in  140  of  703  oases.  The  transverse  por- 
tion was  affected  alone  in  120  cases,  and  conjointly  with  the  descending  aorta 
in  20  cases.  The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  was  the  seat  in  72,  and  the 
aorta  below  the  arch  in  71  cases.  The  aneurismal  tumors  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  oases  spring  from  the  outer  aspect  of  the  artery,  bat  they  may 
spring  from  either  the  inner,  posterior,  or  anterior  aspect. 

Aneurismal  tumors,  according  to  their  situation  and  sice,  give  rise  to  oer^ 
tain  symptoms  and  si^s  by  pressing  upon  the  different  surrounding  parts. 
Unless  referred  to  their  true  source,  these  symptoms  may  mislead  the  physi- 
cian by  appearing  to  indicate  other  affections ;  and  by  means  of  these  symp- 
toms and  signs  not  only  may  aneurism  be  suspected,  but,  assuming  its  exist- 
ence, its  situation  may  be  inferred. 

Interruption  of  the  circulation  through  the  innomioata  and  the  left  carotid 
*  Med.  Anatamy,  &bc  y. 
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and  subclaTian  artery  may  arise  either  from  (he  pressure  of  the  tumor  -on 
these  vessels  or  obstruction  by  fibrinous  plugs.  Feebleness  or  extinction  of 
the  pulse  in  the  radial,  brachial,  or  carotid  artery  on  one  side  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  aneurism,  and  indicates  its  situation  to  be  at  the  right  or  left 
extremity  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch.  When  the  radial  pnlse  is 
not  abolished,  but  more  or  less  weakened,  the  contrast  between  the  pulse  of 
the  two  arms  is  well  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  visible  characters  as 
traced  by  the  spbygmograph.  A  notable  retardation  of  arterial  pulsations 
beyond  the  seat  of  the  aneurism  is  sometimes  observed.  Thus,  when  t4ie 
aneurism  is  seated  between  the  points  of  origin  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  the  radial  pulse  ia  felt  later  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  if  the  aneuriam  be  seated  iu  the  descending  aorta  the  pulsations  of  the 
arteries  below  occur  later  than  the  pulae  at  the  wrist.  An  anenrismal  tumor 
springing  from  the  ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press 
upon  the  superior  vena  cava  or  the  vensa  innomtnatsa,  and  induce  venous 
congestion  limited  to  the  head  and  upper  extremities  or  to  one  upper  extrem- 
ity, accompanied,  perhaps,  by  more  or  less  cedema.  These  symptoms  point  to 
the  existence  of  aneurism  and  its  situation. 

An  aneurism  seated  in  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  press  upon 
the  trachea  or  one  of  the  primary  bronchi  and  interfere  with  respiration.  If 
the  obstruction  of  the  trachea  be  considerable,  the  breathing  is  labored,  and 
may  be  accompanied  with  a  noise,  heard  at  a  distance,  called  stridor.  Aus- 
cultation will  show  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest  if  the  trachea  be  pressed  upon,  but  feebleness  limited  to  one  side  and 
the  murmur  exaggerated  on  the  other  side  if  one  of  the  bronchi  be  obstructed. 
Embanusment  of  respiration  may  proceed  from  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.  If  the  pressure  be  sufficient  to  iutermpt  the  function  of  the 
nerve -on  one  side,  laryngeal  obstruotion  arises  from  an  arrest  of  the  respira- 
tory movements  of  the  glotds  on  that  side.  The  embarrassment  from  this 
cause,  however,  is  not  great.  The  laryngoscope  in  these  cases  shows  the 
vocal  cord  on  one  side  to  be  paralyzed,  while  the  respiratory  movements  of 
the  other  oord  continue,  or  after  a  time  the  paralysis  may  become  bilateral. 
Spasm  of  the  glottis  may  be  induced  if  the  relation  of  the  nerve  to  the  tumor 
be  such  that  it  is  irritated  instead  of  its  function  being  annulled.  I  have 
reported  a  case  in  which,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  being  situated  between  a 
calcareous  deposit  and  the  anenrismal  tumor,  spasm  of  the  glottis  occurred 
ao  frequently  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal.^  Dysphonia  and  aphonia 
are  effects  of  either  incomplete  or  complete  paralysis  from  pressure  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  the  affection  of  the  voice  is  found  to  vary  at 
different  times  according  to  the  varying  amount  of  pressure.  These  laryn- 
geal symptoms  are  Uk^  to  mislead  by  directing  attention  to  the  larynx  as 
the  seat  of  disease.  iWheotomy  has  been  repeatedly  performed  under 
the  belief  that  the  obstruction  of  remiiration  was  due  to  an  affection  of  the 
larynx.  Pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  ascertained 
after  death,  occaaoned  vomiting  and  pyrosis  in  a  case  reported  to  me  by 
Prof.  McCready. 

Pressure  on  the  oesophagus,  when  the  tumor  is  situated  in  the  transverse 
or  descending  aorta,  may  occasion  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food.  This 
symptom  should  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism,  and  such  a  suspicion  should 
enforce  caution  in  the  use  of  bougies  to  explore  and  dilate  the  oesophagus. 
Pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  known  to  occur,  inducing  marl  ced 
emaciation.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  another  effect  of  an  anenr- 
ismal tumor,  leading  to  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  on  the  affected 
ade.   If  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  descending  aorta,  it  is  likely  to  lead  to 

^Amtrkan  Medical  Timet,  1864. 
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erofflon  of  the  Tertebral  oolumn,  and  may  thus  occasion  paralysis  by  affecting 
the  spinal  cord.  These  cases  are  characterized  by  considerable  pain,  referred 
to  the  back.  Neuralgic  pains  and  well-marked  angina  pectoris  sometimes 
accompany  aneurism  seated  in  the  ascending  aorta. 

The  DiAQNOSis  of  thoracic  aneurism  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  of  the  foregoing  symptomatic  phenomena,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
physical  signs  of  a  tumor  within  the  chest  situated  at  some  point  in  the  tract 
of  the  aorta.  The  signs  are  very  obvious  when  the  aneurism  has  led  to  erosion 
ofHbe  ribs  and  an  external  tumor,  the  latter  pulsating,  and  perhaps  presenting 
a  thrill,  and  the  heart-sounds  being  heard  with  more  or  less  intensity  when 
the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  it,  together  with  a  single  or  double  bellows 
murmur.  The  signs  are  less  marked  before  the  tumor  makes  its  way  through 
the  dioraoio  wall,  but  they  may  be  sufficient  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive. 
AbnomuJ  dnlness  on  peroassion  over  a  circnmseribed  space  in  the  tract  of 
the  aorta  is  an  important  diagnostic  point.  This  space  will  be  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  chest  if  the  aneurism  spring  fVom  the  arch,  and  posteriorly  if 
it  spring  from  the  descending  aorta  below  the  arch.  Careful  inspection  and 
palpation  may  disclose  pulsation,  and  perhaps  thrill,  before  any  external 
tumor  is  apparent.  Undue  audibleness  of  the  heart-sounds  within  the  space 
found  to  be  dull  on  percussion,  and  a  single  or  double  murmur  not  trans- 
mitted from  the  aortic  orifice,  are  highly  significant  signs.  They  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  uniformly  present,  and  therefore,  while  their  jpresence  con- 
tributes to  the  diagnosis,  their  absence  is  not  proof  that  aneurism  does  not 
exist. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  cases  of  thoraeio  aneurism  relates  chiefly  to  the  duration 
of  life.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  few.  In  the  majority  of  casA  death 
is  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  rupture  may  take  place 
in  various  directions — namely,  externally,  or  into  the  cesophagus,  trachea, 
bronchi,  pleural  cavity,  heart,  venss  eavss,  spinal  canal,  pericardial  cavity, 
etc.  The  rupture  may  be  at  first  small,  so  that  death  takes  place  more  or 
less  gradually,  or  it  may  be  large  enough  to  cause  a  sufficient  hemorrhage  to 
destroy  life  within  a  few  moments.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  after 
a  considerable  hemorrhage  caused  by  rupture  into  a  bronchus,  the  opening 
closed,  and  a  fatal  reourrence  of  the  hemorrhage  did  not  take  place  until  after 
'several  weeks,  the  patient  in  the  mean  time  taking  considerable  exercise  under 
the  advice  of  a  practitioner  who  scouted  the  idea  of  aneurism.  The  progress, 
of  the  aneurism  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  duration  of  life  being  in 
some  cases  but  a  few  months,  and  in  some  cases  several  years.  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  life  is  destroyed  before  rupture  takes  place.  Pres- 
sure on  the  trachea,  ossophagug,  vena  cava,  thoracic  duct,  or  irritation  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  or  the  patient  may  be 
cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  Organic  lesions  of  the  heart  coexist 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  of  course  involve  distress  and  dan- 
ger in  proportion  to  their  nature  and  extent,  and  may  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  patients  affected  with  tho- 
racic aneurism  rarely  have  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Recovery  from  thoracic  aneurism  sometimes  takes  place,  but  in  general  the 
only  results  to  be  hoped  for  from  treatment  are  palliation  of  suffering  and  pro- 
longation of  life.  With  reference  to  these  results  all  active  exertions  are  to 
be  avoided,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  emotional  excitement.  The  body  is  to  be 
well  nourished  if  possible,  but  the  diet  should  be  unstimulating  and  alcoholic 
stimulants  should  be  interdicted.  Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly.  The 
action  of  the  heart,  if  abnormally  strong,  is  to  be  diminished  by  sedative 
remedies,  and  perhaps,  if  the  patient  be  full-blooded,  in  some  cases  by  small 
abstractions  of  blood.    It  is  highly  important  not  to  impoverish  the  blood. 
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and  ansemia  if  it  exist  calls  for  the  treatment  appropriate  to  tliat  conditioa. 
Pain  and  other  incidental  symptoms  are  to  be  palliated  by  appropriate  reme- 
dies. If  spasm  of  the  glottis  be  induced  through  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  life,  laryngotomy  is  warrantable,  if  not 
advisable,  with  a  view  to  palliation  and  the  prolongation  of  life.  This  opera- 
tion will  of  course  be  of  no  avail  if  the  obstruction  be  due  to  pressure  of  the 
aneurismal  tumor  on  the  trachea. 

The  progress  of  the  aneurism  is  retarded  by  the  deposit  of  snccesave  layers 
of  fibrin  within  the  aneurismal  sao.  It  is  in  this  mode  that  a  cure  sometimes 
takes  place.  It  is  denrable,  therefore,  that  the  blood  should  be  rich  in  fibrin, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  depout  is  more  likely  to  take  place  in  proportion  as 
the  actioD  of  the  heart  is  slow.  Cardiac  sedatives — namely,  aconite,  digitalis, 
and  the  veratmm  viride — may  in  this  way  be  useful.  Certain  remedies  have 
a  more  direct  curative  effect  in  some  cases  of  aneurism.  At  the  present  time 
the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  be  relied  upon  more  than  any  other  known  rem- 
edy. Cases  ID  which  a  cure  was  apparently  effected  by  this  remedy  have 
been  reported  by  Roberts,  Balfour,  Bouillaud,  and  others.  I  have  witnessed 
remarkable  improvement  under  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  several  cases.'  The 
doses  should  be  increased  up  to  a  point  of  comfortable  tolerance  and  continued 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  iodide  of  potassiam  should  be  faithfully  tried 
in  all  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism. 


>  Vide  ainieat  Jfedtone,  1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  H^ATOFOIETIG  SYSTEM. 

lDtn>diictoi7  Bemarks.— Simple  or  Benign  Annmia.— Chlorasia. 

IN  this  section  will  be  considered  certain  diseases  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  result  of  disturbances  in  the  blood-forming  functions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  to  refer  these  diseases  to  the  hseraatopoietic'  (or  blood-forming) 
system.  As  the  constituents  of  the  blood-plasma  are  derived  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  ingesta,  we  understand  by  the  hfematopotetic  system  espe- 
cially those  organs  and  parts  in  which  resides  the  function  of  producing  the 
formed  constituents  of  the  blood — namely,  the  red  and  the  white  corpuscles. 
The  name  cytogenic  organs  has  also  been  employed  in  the  same  sense.  Our 
knowledge  as  to  the  development  of  Uie  blood-corpuscles  and  as  to  the  situa- 
Uons  in  which  they  are  formed  is  very  imperfect,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dant researches  devoted  to  these  subjects,  especially  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  parts  to  which  has  been  assigned,  with  more  or  less  probability,  the  func- 
tion of  forming  blood-ooipnaoleB  affcer  birth  are  the  lymphatic  glands,  the 
spleen,  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones,  and  the  blood  itself.*   To  these  parts, 

*  From  aiftOf  blood,  and  imtta,  to  make. 

*  White  blood-corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  lympliatie  tisnies  of  the  bodj,  especially 
from  those  organs  where  this  tiwue  'a  most  abtiiidant — viz.  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  rod  marrow  of  the  bones.  Red  marnxv,  which  in  embryos  and  roung 
infants  exists  in  all  of  the  bones,  is  present  in  the  adult  in  the  bones  of  the  trunk,  bat 
is  replaced  by  fatty  marrow  in  the  long  bones  of  the  eztremitiee.  In  severe  forms  of 
aotemia  the  yellow  or  fattv  marrow  ia  often  changed  into  red  or  embryonic  marrow. 

It  is  DOW  ^nerallv  held  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  in  some  way  derived  from 
the  nucleated  red  blnod-coruuBcIes  which  are  constantly  present  in  the  red  marrow  of 
the  bones,  but  the  manner  or  their  development  is  not  unaeratood.  Scnne  believe  Uiat 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  out  of  ordinary  white  blood-corpUBcles,  the  nucleated 
red  corpitBcles  being  a  transitional  stage  in  this  formation  (Keumann).  Another  view 
is  that  certain  colorless  cells,  which  are  thought  to  differ  from  ordinary  white  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  possession  of  vesicular,  reticidated  nuclei  and  in  the  mode  of  cell- 
division,  give  origin  first  to  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles.,  and  these  to  ordinary  red 
Dirpiiscles  (Lowit).  Still  others  consider  that  the  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are 
independoit  cells  which  by  indirect  cell-division  produce  red  corpuscles  (Bizsozero). 
Karyokinetic  figures  are  abundant  In  various  cells  foimd  in  the  osseous  medulla,  includ- 
ing the  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles.  Under  normal  conditions,  when  the  new  red 
blood-corpuscles  enter  the  circulation  they  are  fully  formed  and  devoid  of  nuclei. 
There  is  no  proof  that  red  blood-corpuscles  are  formed  after  birth  elsewhere  than  in  the 
marrow  of  the  bones.  A  ftilt  consideration  of  these  as  well  as  of  other  problems  in  the 
phyHiiil<^  of  the  blood-corpuscles  will  be  found  in  the  "  Cartwright  Inures  on  Certain 
Problems  in  the  Physiology  of  the  Blood-corpusclec^"  by  William  Osier,  The  Medical 
Neas^  April  3  el  te(j^  'lOAQ. 
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therefore,  may  be  given,  at  least  provisioDally,  the  name  hfematopoietio 
system. 

The  diseases  treated  of  in  this  section  are  grouped  together,  not  so  much  with 
reference  to  the  anatomical  parts  affected  as  in  consequence  of  certain  com- 
mon characteristics.  In  the  majority  of  these  affections  ve  cannot  explain,  by 
known  anatomical  changes,  the  alteration  which  exists  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  pathological 
changes  have  been  recognized  in  parts  thought  to  belong  to  the  haemato- 
poietic system.  It  is  probable  that  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect  exists 
between  these  changes  and  the  blood-alterations,  but  the  connection  is  ren- 
dered obscure  by  our  ignorance  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  blood.  The 
anatomical  changes  found  in  some  of  the  diseases  considered  in  this  aection 
are  to  be  regarded  as  aeoondary  rather  than  as  itrimary  elements  in  the  dis- 
ease. We  must  content  ourselves  frequently  with  establishing  the  existence 
of  some  disturbance  in  the  blood-forming  function,  without  attempting  to 
refer  the  disturbance  to  anatomical  changes. 

A  common  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  diseases  of  the  haematopoietic 
system  is  the  presence  of  anaemia,  usually  of  a  grave  form.  This  anaemia  is 
called  esaential,  in  that  it  is  not  referable  to  diseases  which  interfere  secondarily 
with  the  composition  of  the  blood,  such  as  Bright'e  disease,  cancer,  and  phthis- 
is, but  is  attributable  to  a  direct  interference  with  the  blood-forming  or  blood- 
destroying  functions.  In  many  of  the  essential  anaemias  no  anatomical  change 
has  been  found  in  the  body  which  can,  with  any  probability,  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  ansemia;  and  in  others,  as  in  leucocythssmia  and  pseudo-leu- 
Coeythsemia,  there  are  morbid  changes  which  may  be  considered  as  interfering 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  these 
diseases  the  normu  ratio  between  the  consnmption  and  Uie  renewal  of  the 
corpnscular  elements  of  the  blood  is  disturbed.  The  destruction  of  the  cor- 
puscles may  be  abnormally  increased  (haemophthisis),  or  the  reproduction 
of  corpuscles  may  be  diminished  below  the  normal  amount  (anaematosis),  or 
both  conditions  may  be  combined.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  determine  in 
ft  given  case  which  of  these  causes  is  at  work.  The  result  of  this  dispropor- 
tion between  consumption  and  renewal  is  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  or 
aneemia,  which,  together  with  the  consequent  disturbance  of  nutrition,  forms 
the  dominating  factor  in  all  of  these  diseases.  It  will  be  found,  therefore, 
that  these  affections  have  much  in  common  in  their  clinical  history.  They 
•re  for  the  most  part  insidious  in  their  onset  and  chronic  in  their  course. 
As  a  role,  their  causes  are  obscnre,  and,  with  the  exception  of  simple  ansemia 
and  chlorosis,  their  prognosis  is  grave. 

For  certain  general  considerations  concerning  ansemia  and  the  changes  in 
aniemic  blood  Uie  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I.  (p.  60). 

Kmple  or  Benign  Anmmla. 

The  terms  simple  and  benign  may  be  used  to  designate  anaemia  when  not 
pernicious  or  an  element  of  the  other  affections  embraced  in  this  section, 
and  when  diseases  of  which  the  anaemic  condition  is  symptomatic,  such  as 
phthisis,  empyema,  carcinoma,  etc.,  may  also  be  excluded.  It  may  be  said 
that,  as  thus  restricted,  anaemia  is  only  a  symptom.  It  occurs,  however, 
under  various  circumstances,  and  for  convenience  it  may  be  considered  in 
tbe  light  of  an  individual  disease  with  as  much  propriety  as  certain  other 
events  which  are  symptoms — ^for  example,  jaundice.  Simple  or  benign 
ansemia,  as  jnst  defined,  enters  largely  into  medical  practice. 

General  ansemia,  as  regards  anatomical  distinctions  (oligsemia,  oligoo^- 
tlusmia,  etc.),  together  with  ita  causation  and  effects,  has  been  considered  in 
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Part  I.  (Vide  p.  60.)  The  obvious  causes  are— ^r«(,  loss  of  blood,  or  hem- 
orrhages ;  secoml,  defective  assimilation ;  and  third^  expenditure  of  certain 
blood'Conatituents,  as  in  lactation  and  pregnancj.  Hemorrhages  occur 
under  a  gp-eat  variety  of  circumstances.  In  women  menorrhagia  and  flood- 
ing  with  labor  are  frequent  causes.  Defective  assimilation  may  depend  on 
a  lack  of  food  in  sufficient  quantity  or  of  food  suffioieDtlT  nutritious ;  and 
with  abundant  alimentation  the  processes  of  digeaUon  may  oe  so  impaired  as 
to  prevent  proper  assimilation.  Lactation  and  pr^nancy  are  Jrequent  causes. 
To  these  causes  may  be  added  oertain  toxical  agencies  wbieh  interfere  with 
beamatopoiesis — namely,  lead,  malaria,  ete.  Simple  or  benign  ausemia  is  a 
sequel  of  diseases  which  have  kept  in  abeyance  either  alimentation  or  assim- 
ilation. Women  become  anssmic  much  o^ner  than  men,  irrespective  of  the 
causes  which  are  pecuHait  to  the  sex — namely,  pregnancy,  lactation,  and 
menorrhagia. 

Anaemia  gives  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  morbid  phenomena  representing 
especially  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  The  more  frequent  and  promi- 
nent are  as  follows:  mental  depression,  anxiety  respecting  health,  irritability 
of  mind,  want  of  buoyancy  and  energy,  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  and  a  painful 
sense  of  inertia  or  indolence.  The  feeling  of  incapacity  for  muscular  exer- 
tion is  often  greater  than  the  actual  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  physical 
and  mental  powers  are  especially  depressed  during  digestion.  Palpitation 
of  the  heart  is  Arequent,  and  organic  disease  is  greatly  feared  by  tbe  patient. 
Neuralgia  in  various  situations  is  likely  to  ooour,  and  in  women  hypenesthesia 
of  the  abdominal  walla,  simnlating  peritonitis.  The  varied  symptoms  formerly 
and  recently  described  as  due  to  spinal  irritation  are  liable  to  occur  in  con- 
nection with  ansemia.  The  varied  phenomena  considered  as  hysterical  are 
often  associated  with,  and  more  or  less  dependent  upon,  anaemia.  The 
special  relations  between  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  nervous  system  are 
shown  by  the  neuropathic  phenomena  to  which  ansemia  gives  rise.  These 
phenomena  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  pathological  expressions  of  this 
morbid  condition  of  tbe  blood.  The  different  organs  of  the  body  in  cases 
of  anfemia  are  deficient  in  functional  power  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  which  they  receive  in  health.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  cool  and 
the  extremities  are  frequently  cold.  The  ability  to  endure  oold  is  lessened. 
There  is  diminished  endurance  of  muscular  as  well  as  mental  exertion. 
Generally,  the  face,  especially  the  prolabia,  and  the  mncons  membrane  in 
situations  where  it  can  be  seen,  are  pallid.  The  facies  often  at  once  denotes 
anaemia.  In  some  persons,  however,  the  ansemio  condition,  as  determmed 
by  physical  signs  and  its  pathological  phenomena,  exists  not  only  without 
pallor,  but  with  even  a  rosy  complexion.  Pallor  of  the  prolabia  may  be 
noticeable  in  the  morning  or  if  the  patient  be  fatigued,  and  it  may  disappear 
under  excitement.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  easily  disturbed, 
becoming  rapid  from  slight  causes.  The  respirations  are  panting  on  exer- 
cise. Digestion  is  labored.  The  urine  often  has  a  low  specific  gravity  from 
a  deficiency  of  urea,  and  is  notably  limpid  from  a  diminution  of  pigment. 
The  cerulean  eye — that  is,  a  dark-blue  tint  of  the  globe,  owing  to  a  semi- 
transparency  of  the  conjunctiva — ^may  be  a  more  marked  feature  than  pallor 
of  the  face  or  the  prolabia. 

The  symptomatic  evidence  generally  renders  the  recognition  of  ansnnia 
easy.  Certain  auscultatory  signs  confirm  the  diagnosis.  The  continuous 
murmur  in  the  neck,  known  as  the  venout  hum,  is  rarely  wanting,  and  is  not 
often  present  if  there  be  not  anemia.  A  fh«quent  sign  is  a  systolic  bellows 
murmur,  referable  to  the  carotid  arteries.  Not  less  frequently  aystolio  mur- 
murs are  beard  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  produced  within  the  aorta  and  tiie 
pulmonary  artery.    The  significance  of  these  murmurs  depends  on  their 
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heemio  origin,  and  this  is  rendered  evident  by  the  absence  of  signs  denoting 
lesions  of  the  heart  or  arteries.  These  hsemic  murmurs  are  useful  not  only 
in  the  diagnosis  of  aniemia,  but  as  criteria  by  which  the  physician  is  aided 
in  deciding  whether  the  anaemic  condition  continue  or  whether  it  have  been 
removed  by  measures  of  treatment.  The  diagnosis  may  be  rendered  demon- 
strative asoeitaining  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  and  the  amount  of 
heemoglobiD. 

In  order  to  decide  that  the  anaemia  is  simple  or  benign,  the  pernicious 
form,  leaoocythasmia,  and  pBeudo-leucocythsemia — diseases  considered  in  this 
section — are  to  be  exclnded,  and  also  all  other  important  diseases  which 
involve,  as  a  symptom  or  an  effect,  the  anaemic  condition.  To  exclude  these 
diseases  is  generally  not  difficult.  Although,  as  has  been  seen,  ansemia  stands 
in  a  causative  relation  to  a  large  nnmber  and  a  great  variety  of  pathological 

?henomena,  there  are  not  present  symptoms  which  denote  a  grave  condition, 
'yrexia  is  wanting,  and  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  may  be  well  main- 
tained. "With  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  important  diseases,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  physician  be  qualified  to  appreciate  the  phenomena  referable  to 
the  anaemia.  Id  most  instances  the  causes  of  the  anaemia  are  apparent,  and 
their  existence  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  Moreover,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  corroborated  by  the  speedy  effect  of  appropriat«  treatment. 

The  PB0QN0SI8  in  cases  of  simple  or  benign  ansemia  is  generally  good. 
Provided  the  causes  do  not  continue  in  operation,  recovery  may  be  expected. 
Different  cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  progress  toward  recov- 
ery. In  the  exceptional  cases  which  are  treated  unsuccessfully  there  is  reason 
to  eonelnde  that  the  want  of  success  may  be  due  to  an  innate  defect  in  the 
bsematopoietie  system. 

Ansmia  may  be  associated  with  other  diseases,  the  latter  occurring  in 
persons  already  anaemic.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  practice  to  take 
cognizance  of  this  association.  The  phenomena  of  the  associated  diseases 
are  modified  by  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  aniemia.  Toleration  of  dis- 
eases and  recuperation  are  thereby  impaired.  Whatever  may  be  the  disease 
thus  coexisting  with  ansemia,  but  without  involving  necessarily  any  rela- 
tion of  cause  or  effect,  the  ansemic  condition  claims  recognition,  and  is  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  indications  for  treatment.  With  the  dif- 
ferent fiinctional  affections  of  the  nervous  system  anaemia  is  associated  as 
a  mle,  standing  often  to  them,  measurably,  in  a  causative  relation.  Clinical 
obserration  does  not  afford  proof  of  its  predisposing  to  phthisis,  but  rather 
the  revove. 

In  the  TREATHSHT  of  ansBmia  cansal  indications  are  of  primarr  import- 
ance. The  causes  in  individnal  cases  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  if  posdble 
removed.   Hemorrhages  are  to  be  arrested  or  restrained.    Alimentary  sup- 

Eliea  should  he  sufficiently  abundant  and  varied.  It  may  be  requisite  that 
ict-ation  be  discontinued.  It  ia  sometimes  advisable  to  caution  against  preg- 
nancy. Digestion  and  assimilation  are  to  be  promoted  by  appropriate  med- 
ical and  hygienic  treatment.  The  patient  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  opera- 
tion of  toxical  causes,  lead,  malaria,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  practicable  from  all 
unsanitary  influences  which  indirectly  lead  to  the  anaemic  condition. 

The  quantity  of  wholesome  food  should  be  equal  to,  but  not  exceed,  the 
digestive  powers.  Appetite  and  digestion  should  be  promoted  by  quinia,  sali- 
rin,  and  other  tonic  remedies.  The  articles  of  diet  should  be  made  attractive. 
Dyspeptic  ailments  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the  indications  to  be  here- 
after considered.  (Vide  Section  IT.,  Chapter  IV .)  Ont^)f-door  life,  recreation, 
change  of  scene,  daily  sponging  of  the  body,  sea-bathing,  and  all  hygienic 
measures  which  have  a  favorable  influence  on  assimilation  and  conduce  to 
invigoration  are  useful. 
34 
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The  preparations  of  iron  have  a  specially  curative  agency.  Their  modut 
operandi,  vith  our  present  knowledge,  cannot  he  satisfactorily  expUioed. 
Doubtless  the  fact  that  iron  is  a  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  affords  a  partial  ezplanatioD.  Nothing  in  practical  medicine  is  better 
established  than  the  value  of  iron  as  a  remedy  in  simple  or  benign  aosemia. 
Its  value  is  often  attested  b;  its  efficacy  even  when  the  causes  of  the  anuemia 
cannot  be  rraaoTed  and  when  other  circumstances  are  un&vorable.  If  in  any 
case  it  have  no  curative  efiect,  there  is  reason  to  8UM)ect  that  the  anaemia  is 
not  simple  or  benign.  On  the  other  hand,  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  is 
evidence  that  the  anaemia  is  of  that  character. 

Of  the  different  preparations  of  iron  it  is  difficult  to  give  decided  prefer- 
ence to  any  one  over  the  others.  A  physician  is  likely  to  have  his  favorite 
preparation,  bat  that  the  choice  is  not  based  on  the  comparative  merits  of  a 
considerable  number  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  almost  every  preparation  has 
its  advocates.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen,  the  citrate,  the  hypophosphite,  the 
tincture  of  the  chloride,  the  tartrate,  the  carbonate,  and  the  compound  mixture 
are  all  eligible  preparations.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  change  from  one  prepara- 
tion to  another  after  a  few  weeks,  ^ving  thus  several,  or  it  may  be  many,  of 
the  different  preparations  in  succession. 

The  chalybeate  remedies  should  be  given  in  moderate  doses  after  meals — 
that  is,  during  the  process  of  digestion — and  in  order  to  secure  their  full 
efficacy  they  should  be  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  confflderable  and 
perhaps  for  a  long  period.  It  is  well  to  state  beforehand  to  a  patient  that 
all  the  good  which  they  may  accomplish  is  not  to  be  expected  within  a  brief 
period.  This  statement  will  be  likely  to  secure  patience  and  perseverance. 
Patients  often  think  that  they  do  not  tolerate  iron  in  any  form.  In  general, 
they  are  self-deceived  in  this  regard,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  their  ability 
to  take  it  with  no  inconvenience  if  it  be  given  without  their  knowledge. 

Arsenic  is  another  remedy  often  of  much  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of 
anaemia.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  which  should  not  be  increased, 
and  it  should  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  The  effect  of  this  rem- 
edy is  sometimes  more  marked  than  that  of  chalybeates. 

Wine,  especially  Burgundy,  is  often  useful.  Here,  as  in  other  affections, 
alcoholics  are  of  use  only  when  they  have  a  cordial  effect,  promoting  aasiioi- 
lation  and  perhaps  diminishing  waste  of  tissues,  without  any  excitant  effects. 
Alcoholic  excitation  is  ^ways  to  be  avoided,  and  the  immediate  effects,  if  in 
any  way  uncomfortable  or  disturbing,  are  contraindicating.  Malt  liquors 
sometimes  agree  bettor  than  wine.  Spirits,  as  a  rule,  are  not  appropriate. 
As  to  the  kind  of  wine  or  malt  liquor  to  be  preferred,  experience  in  each  case 
is  to  be  the  guide.  Cod-liver  oil,  if  it  do  not  impair  the  appetite  or  disorder 
digestion,  contributes  to  the  reproduction  of  red  corpuscles.  If  not  well  borne 
the  extracts  of  malt  may  be  substituted. 

In  cases  of  ansemia  assurances  of  the  absence  of  any  grave  disease  and  an 
encouraging  prognosis  are  often  of  much  weight  as  a  therapeutical  factor. 
Despondency  is  an  effect  of  the  anaemic  condition  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
physician  in  many  cases  has  it  in  his  power  not  only  to  remove  gratuitous 
apprehensions,  but  to  do  not  a  little  toward  a  cure  by  holding  out  proper 
expectations  of  recovery. 

Ohlorosis. 

Although  the  chief  element  in  chlorosis  is  andonbtedly  anaemia,  it  presents 
certain  peculiarities  which  render  its  separate  consideration  appropriate.  The 
impoverishment  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis  has  reference  chiefiy  to  the  red 
corpuscles,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  the  albuminous  oonstitaents  of  the  plasma. 
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There  is  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  hsemoglobin  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
either  with  or  without  a  diminution  in  their  number.  It  is  especially  in 
chloroBiB  that  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  hsemoglobin  has  been  found 
without  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  Cases 
have  been  obserred  in  which  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  normal,  while 
less  than  one-half  of  the  proper  amount  of  fatemoglobin  was  present.  This 
condition  of  disproportionate  diminution  of  hsemoglobin  is  called  achroio- 
cytheemia  or  oligochromasmia.  (See  Pwt  I.  p.  60.)  Usually,  bowcTer,  the 
number  of  corpuscles  is  lessened,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  haemc^lobin. 

Acoofding  to  Virohow,  an  almost  constant  lesion  in  chlorosis  is  arrest  of 
development  of  the  Tascular  system,  as  indicated  by  the  small  size  and  the 
thin  coats  of  the  aorta  and  other  arteries.  The  intima  of  the  arteries  some- 
times contains  yellowish  spots  and  streaks  in  consequence  of  fatty  degener- 
ation. Most  observers  do  not  consider  these  irregularities  in  the  vascular 
system  as  a  constant  and  essential  change  in  chlorosis.  Arrest  in  develop- 
ment of  the  female  generative  organs  has  been  observed  in  cases  of  chlorosis, 
hut,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often  present  no  abnormalities.  No  especial 
importance,  therefore,  can  be  assigned  to  anatomical  changes  in  these  parts 
as  entering  into  the  causation. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  differential  points,  the  term  chlorosis  ia  applied 
to  antemia  occurring  in  girls  at  or  near  the  period  of  puberty,  usually  between 
Uie  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four,  the  causes  often  not  being  apparent. 
The  term  denotes  a  ^jeenish  coloraUon  pertaining  to  the  fades,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  a  eritenon.  By  some  writers  chlorosis  is  regarded  as  a  neuro- 
pathic affection  not  always  associated  with  ansemia.  While  ansemia  is  a  con- 
stant elenaent,  there  are  doubtless  causes  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system 
primarily  and  more  directly  than  by  inducing  impoverishment  of  the  blood. 
The  development  of  the  affection  is  evidently  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  evolution  of  the  sexual  system.  How  far  the  causation  may  involve,  on 
the  one  band,  ungratified  sexual  desire,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  unnatural  self- 
abuse,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  Is  ground  for  the  belief  that  each  of  these 
causative  agencies  is  not  infrequently  operative.  Disappointment  in  love, 
the  loss  of  relatioDS,  and  crosses  of  various  kinds  may  be  involved.  These 
less  apparent  and  other  secret  causes  may  act  in  conjunction  with  those 
already  stated  as  giving  rise  to  simple  or  benign  aneemia.  (Vide  p.  367.) 
Blondes  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  become  chlorotie  than*  brunettes.  The 
affection,  however,  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  girls.  It  is  occasionally, 
owing  probably  to  similar  causative  agencies,  met  with  in  boys. 

The  STHPTOus  which  have  been  enumerated  aa  belonging  to  the  cHnical 
history  of  simple  or  benign  anaemia  are  more  or  less  marked  in  cases  of  chlo- 
rosis. Fantastic  perversions  of  appetite  are  not  uncommon  in  chlorotie  girls, 
manifested  by  a  craving  for  chalk,  slate,  charcoal,  and  other  innutritive  sub- 
stances.   These  perversions  are  somewhat  distinctive  of  chlorosis.    The  other 

Eointa  in  the  differentiation  from  simple  or  benign  ansemia  are  those  which 
ave  been  stated  as  characteristic  of  the  chlorotie  affection — namely,  the  sex, 
the  age,  the  absence  of  an  obvious  adequate  causation,  the  probable  connec- 
tion with  the  sexual  instinct,  and  in  some  instances  the  reduction  in  quantity 
of  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  without  diminution  in  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles.  As  in  simple  or  benign  ansemia,  the  ^agnosia  requires  an  exclu- 
don  of  the  graver  diseases  of  the  hiematopoietic  system  and  of  other  diseases 
of  which  anaemia  is  a  symptom. 

The  THEATHENT  of  chloTosls  cmbiaces  measures,  the  same  as  in  sample  or 
benign  anemia,  relating  to  diet,  out-of-door  life,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances proper  to  individual  cases;  and  the  preparations  of  iron,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  less  indicated  and  not  less  efficacious.   The  rules  for  their  adminis- 
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tration  are  the  same.  Arsenie  is  Bometimes  highly  tiBefnl.  Mental  hygiene 
is  of  special  importance  in  proportion  as  causative  agencies  relate  to  the  mind. 
Agreeable  diversion  and  the  moral  effect  of  change  of  scene  are  often  im- 
portant measures  of  treatment.  Occupations  and  sentiments  which  will  dis- 
place sexual  thoughts  and  desires  in  some  instances  have  a  radical  efficacy. 
This  statement  will  include  the  instances  in  whidi  self-abase  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 


CHAPTER  II. 
LEUCOCTTH.ffifflttA. 

THERE  is  a  group  of  diseases  characterised  by  a  new  growth  of  lymphatic 
tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Lymphatic  or  adenoid  tissue  con- 
sists of  reticulated  connective  tissue  containing  in  its  meshes  lymphoid  cells. 
This  new  lympathic  growth  may  be  homologous  or  heterologous.  It  is  homol- 
ogous when  in  the  form  of  hyperplasia  of  pre-existent  lymphatic  tissue,  as  of 
the  spleen,  l^mphadc  glands,  and  marrow  of  bone.  It  is  neterologous  when 
lympnatio  tissue  is  produced  in  situations  where  it  does  not  normally  exist, 
as  in  the  lirer,  kidney,  skin,  etc.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  these  diseases 
connected  with  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  structures,  lymphatic  diseases. 
Common  to  all  of  these  diseases  is  profound  ansemia,  generally  progresmre 
and  fatal.  The  basis  of  classification  usually  adopted  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  white  corpuscles  present  in  the  blood.  When  the  pathological  changes 
in  the  lymphatic  tissues  above  mentioned  are  associated  with  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  the  name  lencocytbaemia  is  given  to  the 
disease.  When  the  same  pathological  changes  exist  with  ansemia,  but  with- 
out excess  of  white  corpuscles,  the  disease  is  called  pseudo-leucocythsemia. 
Pseudo-leucocythsemia  includes  splenic  aniemia,  lymphatic  aneemia,  and  prob- 
ably some  oases'of  so-called  progressive  pernicious  ansemia. 

Ijeucocyt.hfflTnia. 

Leuroeythsemia  or  leukssmia  is  a  chronic  disease  obaraeterized  by  a  permst- 
ent  and  conmderable  increase  in  the  number  of  whit«  corpuscles  in  Uie  blood. 
A  temporary  excess  of  white  corpuscles,  usually  moderate  in  amount,  is  called 
leucocytosis.  (See  Part  I.  p.  65.)  Alterations  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  glands  consti- 
tute, either  singly  or  combined,  the  leading  anatomical  changes  in  teucocy- 
thsemia.  Leucocythsemia  ia  usually  divided  into  three  forms,  called  splenic, 
lymphatic,  or  medullary  according  as  the  changes  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic 
glands,  or  the  marrow  of  the  bones  seem  to  be  primary  and  predominant. 
The  medullary  form  is  also  called  myelogenic  leucocythiemia.  These  forms 
aro  usually  combined  with  each  other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  henoe 
the  terms  lymphatico-splenic,  medullo-splenic,  etc.  These  subdivisions  of  leu- 
cocythsemia are  not  associated  with  essential  differences  in  the  clinical  history, 
and  are  of  importance  chiefly  as  indicating  that  the  anatomical  ehan^  may 
predominate  in  certain  organs.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  part  primarily  affected  in  leucocythsemia.   The  prevailing  view  Ims  been 
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that  the  primary  alteration  is  in  the  spleen,  or  more  rarely  in  tbe  lymphatic 
glands.  Changes  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones  have  been  found,  as  a  mle, 
since  attention  was  called  to  them  by  Neumann.  This  pathologist  belieTes 
that  they  are  constant  and  form  the  primary  lesion.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  tiie  changes  in  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  mar- 
row of  the  bones  are  co-ordinate,  and  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  equal 
importance ;  but  the  changes  may  be  extensive  in  one  part  and  insignificant 
in  the  other  parts. 

The  pathognomonic  change  in  the  blood  may  be  detected  during  life  in  a 
drop  drawn  from  the  finger,  or  after  death  by  examining  the  blood  in  the 
heart  and  vessels.  The  blood  is  paler  than  normal,  and  of  a  brownish-red, 
sometimes  almost  of  a  chocolate,  color.  The  clots  found  in  the  heart  and 
vessels  are  of  a  yellowish  color  in  their  superficial  layers,  and  of  a  soft,  vis- 
cous consistence,  so  that  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  very  thick  pus.  The 
proportion  of  white  corpuscles  to  red  in  health,  although  varying  within  wide 
limits,  is  on  the  average  about  1  white  to  600  red.  In  leucocythsamia  there 
is  often  1  white  to  10  or  8  of  the  red,  and  there  may  be  even  1  white  to  3 
or  2  red.  In  one  case  related  fay  Sbrensen  there  were  3  white  to  2  red.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  proportion  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
exceeds  1  white  to  20  red  corpuscles.  Although  in  general  the  white  cor- 
puscles in  leucocythaemia  resemble  the  ordinary  white  blood-corpuscles,  there 
are  certain  differences  to  be  noted.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  polynuclear 
white  blood-corpuscles,  leuktemio  blood  often  contains  a  large  number  of 
mononuclear  corpuscles,  of  which  some  are  small  with  a  narrow  rim  of  proto- 
plasm, like  lymph-cells,  while  others  are  large  with  a  broad  mantle  of  proto- 
plasm, like  cells  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  According  to 
Vircbow,  an  abundance  of  small  corpuscles  is  indicative  of  lymphatic  leukss- 
mia,  and  an  abundance  of  large  corpuscles,  of  splenic  lenksemia;  but  there 
are  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view.  Most  of  the  leucocytes  in 
leukssmia  are  more  slugnsh  in  their  amceboid  movements  than  ordinary 
white  blood-corpuscles.*  Ifadeated  red  blood-eorpusi^es  may  be  present  in 
lenksBmio  Uood,  idthough'  not  often  in  large  number.  The  blood-plates  are 
sometimes  increased  in  number,  but  they  may  be  fewer  than  normal.  The 
number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  may  vary  considerably  within  a  short  time. 
Eisenlohr  describes  a  case  in  which  the  excess  of  white  corpuscles  nearly  dis- 
appeared during  a  febrile  attack,  to  return  again  after  its  subsidence. 

The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  usually  considerably  diminished, 
although  exceptionally  it  may  be  normal.  The  red  corpuscles  may  be  reduced 
to  one  or  two  millions,  or  even  less,  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  red  corpuscles 
are  usually  of  normal  appearance,  but  they  may  present  tiie  varioas  changes 
described  in  the  article  on  Antemia  in  Part  I.  (p.  60). 

The  fresh  blood  is  always  alkaline,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  rapidly  assume 
an  acid  reaction.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  lessened.  The  amount 
of  fibrin  is  sud  to  be  increased. 

Some  degree  of  splenic  enlargement  is  nanally  present  in  all  forms  of  len- 
eocythasmia.   In  spfenic  leucocytlusmia,  which  is  the  most  fluent  variety, 

*  Other  peculiarities  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  leuksemia  have  been  noted,  especially 
by  Ehrltch.  Some  of  the  coi^uscles  may  contain  molecules  of  fat,  others,  granules  of 
brown  pigment.  There  is  an  increased  number  of  corpuscles  containing  fp^nules  which 
stain  with  eosin  (eosinophilic  cells).  There  may  be  corpuscles  containing  granules 
which  stain  with  basic  aniline  dyes  (Mastzellen).  These  do  not  occur  normally  in  the 
blood.  The  mononuclear  cells  may  contain  granules  which  stain  with  neutral  aniline 
dyes,  like  granules  normally  found  in  polynadear  cells  (neuUvphUic  granules).  It  has 
been  suggMted  that  many  of  the  corposcleB  are  not  white  blood-corpuscles,  bat  are  colois 
kfli  corpuscles,  snch  as  are  intended  normally  for  the  fonnation  ca  nucleated  red  blood> 
ooipasdes  in  the  medulliC  of  bone. 
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the  enlargement  is  often  extreme.  According  to  Cowers,'  the  average  wogfat 
of  the  spleen  in  splenic  leuoocythsemta  18  a  litUe  less  than  6  poands,  and  ita  ave- 
rage length,  Hi  inches.  Leucocythaamic  spleens  weighing  16  and  18  pounds 
hare  been  recorded.  The  increase  in  size  is  usually  unifonn  in  all  directioDS. 
The .  notches  upon  tlie  anterior  border,  the  recognition  of  which  may  aid  in 
the  diagnosis,  are  often  exaj^rated.  The  oapsnle  of  the  roleen  fmaaently 
presents  thickened  white  patches.  There  may  be  adhesions  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  spleen  and  surrounding  parts.  The  consistence  of  the  organ  is 
usually  increased,  but  it  may  be  soft,  especially  in  the  early  stages.  The  cut 
surface  of  the  spleen  may  be  uniformly  brownish-red  in  color,  or  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  may  be  prominent  as  whitish  dots,  or,  when  g;reatly  enlarged, 
they  may  even  appear  as  tumors  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen.  The  whitish 
trabeculsa  may  be  much  thickened,  especially  in  the  late  stages.  The  spleen 
sometimes  presents  on  section  a  mottled  appearance  from  the  presence  of  dark- 
red  or  yellowish,  wedge-shaped  infarctions.  These  are  ascribed  to  obstruction 
of  certain  of  the  splenic  vessels  by  the  accumulation  of  white  blood-corpus- 
oles.  Soft«ned  spots  due  to  hemorrhage  and  the  disintegration  of  the  splenie 
pulp  or  to  coHectiona  of  pns  have  been  met  with  in  leukeemic  spleens.  Micro- 
scopical ezaminaUon  shows  the  change  to  consist  in  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
organ ;  that  is,  in  an  increase  of  the  normal  elements  of  tne  spleen.  The 
hyperplasia  affects  chiefly  the  splenio  pulp,  but  sometimes  to  a  greater  extent 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  Large  cells  containing  coarse  granules  either  of  pig- 
ment or  of  fat  are  common  in  leucooythiemic  spleens. 

In  the  splenic  and  medullary  forms  of  leucocythaemia,  the/ympAa/tc</Za»(2s 
are  often  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  in  the  lymphatic  variety  an  excessive 
hyperplasia  of  the  glands  is  an  early  symptom.  The  abdominal,  inguinal, 
cervical,  and  axillary  glands  are  those  most  frequently  affected.  The  single 
glands  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  but  they  are  usually  smaller. 
Their  connstenoe  is  soft,  rarely  hard,  and  their  color  gray  or  reddish-gray. 
The  microscope  shows  an  adenoid  reticulum  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells, 
as  in  the  normal  glands.  Allied  to  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
there  is  sometimes  a  similar  hyperplasia  of  the  follicles  of  the  tongue  and 
pharynx,  of  the  tonsils,  and  especially  of  tlie  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's 
patches  in  the  intestine. 

The  change  in  the  marrfno  of  ike  hones  is  to  be  included  among  the  hyper- 
plasias of  lymphatic  structures.  The  change  consists  in  the  disappearance,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  fatty  medulla  normally  present  in  the  long 
bones  of  adults,  and  its  replacement  by  a  tissue  rich  in  lymphatic  cells. 
Alterations  have  usually  been  found  in  the  long  bones,  the  ribs,  the  sternum, 
and  the  vertebrae.  The  altered  marrow  has  either  a  greenish-yellow,  purulent 
aspect,  or  a  dark-red  appearance  resembling  that  present  in  the  bones  of 
embryos  and  infants  and  in  profound  anaemias.  Neumann  calls  the  greenish- 
yellow  transformation  pyoid,  and  the  dark-red,  fymph-adenoid.  There  is  less 
difference  in  the  microscopical  structure  than  the  gam  appearances  would 
suggest.  In  the  pyoid  alteration,  which  is  the  more  common,  the  yellowish 
color  becomes  somewhat  reddened  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  marrow  is  of 
a  soft,  pulpy  consistence  like  that  of  creamy  pus,  but  there  is  usually  no  real 
breaking  down  into  pus,  as  a  net-like  reticulum  can  be  demonstrated  between 
the  cells.  In  the  lymph-adenoid  change  the  marrow  is  dark  red  in  color,  and 
of  a  gelatinous  consistence  firmer  than  that  of  the  pyoid  marrow.  The  dark- 
red  and  the  yellowish  colors  may  be  found  side  by  side.  The  reticulum 
between  the  cells  is  better  developed  in  the  dark-red  than  in  the  pyoid  mar- 
row. In  both  there  is  a  rich  capillary  network.  In  both  the  cells  resemble 
the  normal  medullary  cells  and  those  present  in  the  blood.    Sometimes  large 

1  Article  "  Splenic  Leucm^ythttmia,"  in  BenniUdi*  ^/ian  Mediaae. 
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granular,  at  other  times  smaller  and  less  granular,  cells  predominate.  Nucle- 
ated red  corpaucles  are  present,  but  not  usually  in  large  number.  The  hyper- 
plasia, when  excessive,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  bone-substance, 
which  thereby  becomes  more  or  less  rarefied.  The  sternum  in  rare  instances 
may  become  softened  through  its  entire  thickness,  and  swollen  by  hyperplasia 
of  the  marrow  and  absorption  of  bone.  This  softening  may  be  detected  dur- 
ing life.  Similar  changes  have  been  observed  in  the  ribs  and  other  bones 
during  life.  These  ohanges  in  the  marrow  have  been  studied  most  carefully 
by  Neumann,  who  regards  them  as  the  most  constant  and  important  of  the 
pathological  changes  in  leucocythiemia.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  changes  in  the  marrow  seemed  insoffioieat  to  acconnt  fot  the  alteration  in 
the  blood.* 

Changes  are  also  observed  in  leucocythsBmia  in  non'Iymphafic  organs. 
These  changes  are  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed  and  nodular.  The  difi'use 
alteration  consists  in  the  distension  of  capillaries  and  the  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  white  blood-corpuscles.  The  circumscribed  changes,  which  are 
not  common,  consist  in  the  nodular  accumulation  of  leucocytes  either  with 
or  without  a  new  growth  of  adenoid  reticulum  between  the  cells.  To  these 
nodular  accumulations  the  names  heteroplastio  leaoocythsBmio  growths, 
lymphomata,  and  lymph-adenomata  are  applied. 

The  liver  is  enlarged  in  the  majority  of  oases,  especially  diose  of  the 
splenic  variety.  A  weight  of  six  or  seven  pounds  is  not  uncommon.  Vir- 
chow  descritws  leukiemic  livers  weighing  from  eight  to  fourteen  pounds. 
The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  distension  of  the  capillaries  with  leucocytes, 
and  to  the  infiltration  of  the  tissue  between  and  within  the  lobules  with 
these  cells,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  escape  from  the  vessels.  Dis- 
seminated  whitish  nodules,  usually  minute,  but  sometimes  of  considerable 
size,  consisting  of  lymphoid  cells,  are  frequently  found  in  the  interlobular 
tissue.  These  nodules  are  called  lymph-adenomata  when  an  adenoid  retic- 
ulam  can  be  demonstrated  between  the  cells. 

The  kidneys  are  not  infrequently  enlarged.  The  changes  are  diffuse  and 
circumscribed  as  in  the  liver.  Parenchymatous  alterations  may  or  may  not 
be  present.  Tixzoni  has  described  infiltration  and  nodules  of  lymphoid  cells 
in  the  testicles.  Leucocythsemic  growths  may  furthermore  be  scatterfed 
through  diffierent  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  alimentary  tract,  the  lungs,  the 
serous  membranes,  the  brain  and  the  retina,  the  skin,  etc.  Nuclear  figures 
indicating  cell-proliferation  have  been  found  in  the  lymphoid  cells  in  these 
growths. 

Next  to  these  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells,  the  firequent  occurrence  of 
hemorrhages  in  leucocythasmia  deserves  mention.  Subserous  ecchymoses, 
hemorrhages  into  serous  cavities  and  from  mucous  membranes,  and  retinal 
and  cerebral  hemorrhages  may  be  mentioned  as  frequent  and  important.  The 
gnms  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  may  be  swollen 
and  ulcerated.  The  lymphoid  growths  in  the  intestine  may  ulcerate.  Pro- 
nounced fatty  degeneration,  especially  of  the  heart  «nd  kidneys,  has  been 
repeatedly  observed. 

Various  abnormal  substances  have  been  found  in  leucocythtemic  blood. 
These  are  bodies  analogous  to  glutin,  hypoxanthin,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  acetic 
and  formic  acids.  These  substances  have  not  been  uniformly  discovered. 
Some  are  normally  present  in  the  spleen.    There  are  frequently  found  after 

*  Fleischer  and  Pensoldt  have  reported  a  case  of  Ivraphatic  leucocvthipniia  without 
diange  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  Leube  and  Fleisciier  have  reportea  a  case  of  leuke- 
mia with  Ivniph-adennid  marrow,  but  without  changesin  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  slaods, 
I^enmann  also  has  nbrarved  cases  in  wh  ich  the  medulla  of  bonea  was  involved  with- 
out affection  ol  the  spleen  or  lymphatic  glands. 
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death  minute  colorlees,  elongated,  octahedral  crystals  called  Charcot's  crrstals. 
Thej  have  been  detected  in  the  blood,  the  spleen,  the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
the  lirer,  and  even  in  other  parts.  They  are  thought  to  be  of  an  albumi- 
nous composition.  Although  most  abundant  in  leacooythffimia,  they  have 
been  found  in  other  conditions,  and  they  may  form  after  death  in  heiUthy 
marrow. 

There  have  been  several  theories  as  to  the  relation  in  lencocythsemia 
between  the  morbid  change  in  the  blood  and  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic 
structures.  Bennett,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  recognition,  in  1845,  of  leuco- 
cytlisemia  as  a  distinct  disease,  maintained  that  the  change  in  the  blood  was 
primary ;  and  the  same  view  has  had  its  advocates  in  recent  years.  Most 
modern  pathologists,  however,  have  accepted  Vircbow's  doctrine  that  the 
increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  secondary  to  the  pathological 
changes  in  the  lymphatic  organs  to  which  is  assigned  a  blood-forming  func- 
tion. Sonae  have  emphasized  chiefly  the  aflection  of  the  spleen,  and  others,  that 
of  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  According  to  one  theory,  there  is  an  insufficient 
transformation  of  white  into  red  corousoles  in  the  blood-formiBg  oigans  and 
ia  the  blood ;  according  to  anotlier,  there  is  increased  nvduction  of  white  cor- 
puscles, an  exaggeration  of  the  cytogenio  function.  The  most  jtrobabte  view 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  increased  formation  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  spleen, 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  tn  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  sometimes  chiefly  in 
one,  and  sometimes  in  all  of  these  organs.  From  these  hyperplastic  organs  the 
corpuscles  are  swept  in  large  numbers  into  the  blood  and  the  lymphatic  cur- 
rents. Either  the  production  of  red  corpuscles  is  diminished  or  their  destruc- 
tion is  increased.* 

The  development  of  leucocy  thsemia,  as  determined  by  sthptohs,  is  usually 
slow  and  imperceptible.  Before  the  character  of  the  disease  is  determinable 
general  debility,  indisposition  to  exertion,  disorders  of  digestion,  and  other 
indefinite  ailments  have  existed  for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  for  a 
much  longer  period.  In  exceptional  cases,  oftener  in  children  than  in  adults, 
it  is  developed  within  a.  few  weeks.  Early  and  prominent  symptoms  are 
those  referable  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Pallor  of  the  face,  pro- 
la])ia,  and  mucous  membranes,  and  dark  coloration  of  the  eyeballs,  are  more 
or  less  marked,  as  in  cases  of  benign  anssmia  and  chlorosis,  for  which  the 
disease  in  its  early  stages  is  liable  to  be  mistaken. 

Coincident  with  the  anssmic  symptoms  is  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  This 
enlargement,  if  not  great,  may  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  patient. 
The  enlargement,  however,  is  often  so  great  as  to  form  a  splenic  tumor  which 
occasions  a  projection  obvious  to  the  eye.  The  tumor  may  occupy  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  abdominal  space.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian 
tumor.  It  may  cause  dislocation  of  the  heart,  and,  by  pressure  on  the  dia- 
phragm, interference  with  respiration.  Pain  and  tenderness  referable  to  the 
enlarged  spleen  are  frequent  but  not  constant  symptoms. 

In  the  so-called  lymphatico-splenic  variety  Uiere  is  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  groin,  and  axilla,  forming  soft,  movable  tumors  rarely  of  much 
sise.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  sometimes  enlarged,  so  as  to  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wallA  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  enlarged,  hat  rarely  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  occasion  notable  bronchial  obstruction.  The  glandular 
swelling  mav  occur  either  early  or  late  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  If  the 
disease  involve  the  marrow  of  bones  (medallo-splenio  and  myelogenic  leneo- 

'  The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  leuoocythsemia  and  psendo-Ieucoc^nrola  are  infeo- 
tiouB  diseases  dependent  upcm  some  special  orffanisra  in  the  blood.  Some  patholcsuts 
class  the  lymphomatnus  ftrowths  of  toeee  diseases  among  the  inrections  tnmors.  This 
idea,  which  is  not  without  some  probatnlity,  is  at  present  purely  an  hypothesis. 
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cytbeemia),  there  may  be  found  over  these,  particularly  the  stemnm,  tender^ 
ness  and  sometimes  swelling,  but,  as  a  rule,  local  symptoms  are  wanting. 

Dyspncea  is  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent,  attributable  to  the  paucity 
of  red  corpuscles.  It  may  be  caused,  in  addition,  by  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  also  of  the  liver,  the  latter  occurring  frequently.  The  dyspncea 
is  increased,  and  may  be  rendered  extreme  by  bydrothorax  iu  connecdon  with 
general  dropsy  and  in  some  instances  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

General  dropsy  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  lat^e  proportion  of  cases.  It 
may  be  independent  of  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  but  the  latter  is  a  complica- 
tion in  some  cases.  Hydro- peritoneum  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  enlarged  glands  on  the  vena  portw,  and  the  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be 
so  large  as  to  call  for  paracentesis. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  in  freqiienoy,  often  considerably,  and 
paroxysms  of  palpitation,  during  whieh  the  pulse  is  150  or  more  per  minute, 
are  not  uncommon.  HsBinio  murmurs  are  common,  as  in  benign  aneemia  and 
chlorosis.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  most  cases  raised.  Different 
cases  differ  in  respect  of  tlie  amount  of  pyrexia.  It  is  generally  moderate 
(from  100°  to  102°  Fahr.).  Occasionally  there  is  hyperpyrexia.  Usually, 
there  are  febrile  exacerbations  in  the  evening.  The  temperature  is  found  to 
fluctuate  between  wide  limits  at  different  times  in  the  same  case  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  persistent  pyrexia. 

The  liability  to  hemorrhage  is  such  that  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis  may  be 
said  to  constitute  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  Mosler  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  recognizing  this  diathesis  as  contratndicating  surgical  opera- 
tions in  cases  of  leuoocytheemia.  He  relates  a  case  in  which  the  patient  nearly 
died  from  an  insignificant  operation,  the  bleeding  having  been  stopped  only 
by  continnona  digital  compression.*  Hemorrhages  may  occur  early  in  the 
disease.  The  most  frequent  seat  is  the  nose.  Epistazis  may  prove  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death.  Enterorrha^a,  gastrorrhagia,  and  menorrhafpa  are  not 
rare.  Bronchorrhagia  and  hsematuria  bare  been  observed.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhage is  a  cause  of  death  in  some  cases.  Cutaneous  eccbymoses  are  among 
the  events  incident  to  the  disease,  and  extravasation  beneath  the  skin,  in 
muscles,  inclusive  of  the  heart,  and  into  joints.  Eisenlohr  has  reported  a  case 
in  which  peripheral  paralysis  of  several  cranial  nerves  was  caused  by  hemor- 
rhage into  their  sheaths.'  Friedlander*  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  tumor  were  caused  by  leucocytheemic  growths  in  the  brain. 

Among  events  pertaining  to  the'  digestive  system  may  be  mentioned  inflam- 
mation of  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  accompanied  sometimes  with  ulcerations 
and  sometimes  with  bleeding  from  surfaces  not  ulcerated.  Tumors  of  the 
character  of  lymphoma  are  sometimes  developed  in  the  throat.  The  appetite 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  It  may  not 
at  first  be  diminished,  and  it  may  even  be  inordinate ;  but  ia  the  latter  part 
of  the  disease  there  is  generally  anorexia.  Vomiting  is  an  influent  symp- 
tom. Diarrbcea  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  the  dejections  are  sometimes 
dysenteric.    Jaundice  is  an  occasional  event. 

The  urine  has  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  Hypoxanthin,  formic  acid,  and  lactie 
acid  have  been  found  in  small  quantities — not,  however,  cotkstantly.  Albumen 
in  any  considerable  quantity  and  oasts  denote  the  existence  of  renal  disease 
as  a  complication. 

Salser  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  persistent  priapism  without  seminal 

'"Ueber  hSmwrhl^ache  Diathese  bei  Lenldbnie,"  ZeiiKhrift  JSr  Hin.  Medmn,  Bd.  1, 
p.  26S.  He  observed  a  case  in  which  priapiBm  lasted  seven  weelo,  and  when  this  symp- 
tom disappeared  the  power  o£  erectitm  was  lost 

>  VirMt  AnAa,  Bd.  73.  *Ibid^  Bd.  77. 
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emis^ons  or  sexual  desire  as  an  occasional  symptom  in  leucocjtbaemia.' 
Others  hare  observed  this  symptom.  Dr.  G.  L.  Peabody  has  reported  a  case.' 
Another  case  has  been  reported  by  Br.  G.  F.  Wetherell.' 

The  following  morbid  appearances  in  the  retina  have  been  observed  by 
means  of  the  ophthalmoscope:  A  pale  appearance  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
hemorrhagic  spots  with  white  centres  from  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
cells,  whitish  streaks,  and  cloudiness  of  vessels  about  the  optic  papilla.  The 
name  leucocythaemic  retinitis  has  been  applied  to  these  changes.  They  may 
or  may  not  give  rise  to  notable  disturbance  of  vision.  The  retinal  hemor- 
rhage may  be  sufficient  to  cause  blindness.  Headache,  vertigo,  feebleness  of 
the  mental  faculties,  delirium,  and  chronic  derangement  of  mind  occasionally 
enter  into  the  clinical  history.  To  these  may  be  added  impairment  of  hear- 
ing, furuncles,  and  pustular  eruptions  on  the  skin.  In  a  case  of  leukiemia 
with  deafness  Politzer  found  leuksemic  growths  in  the  internal  ear. 

The  limits  of  the  dwratum  of  leucocythmmia  are  far  apart.  In  very  rare 
instanees  it  runs  a  rapid  course,  ending  within  a  few  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  duration  may  extend  over  many  years.  The  average  duration  is 
about  two  years.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  duration,  owing  to 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The  termi- 
nation often  depends  on  events  which  are  incidental  to  the  disease,  or  on  cora- 

Slictttions,  such  as  hemorrhage,  apoplexy  from  extravasation,  pleurisy,  renal 
isease,  diarrhoea,  etc.    If  not  dependent  on  any  of  these  events,  death  is  pro- 
duced by  slow  asthenia. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  as  grave  as  possible  after  the  disease  has  made  a  certain 
degree  of  progress.  In  some  instances,  early  in  the  course  it  has  ceased  to  be 
progressive  and  recovery  has  taken  place.  If,  with  great  blood-changes,  the 
spleen  becomes  much  enlarged,  and  more  or  less  of  the  grave  events  belong- 
ing to  the  clinical  history  have  taken  place,  there  is  little  or  no  ground,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  for  any  expectation  of  recovery.  The  most  to  be 
hoped  for  is  that  the  disease  will  progress  slowly,  and  that  events  which 
involve  immediate  danger  may  not  occur.  There  are  oocanonally  marked 
remissions  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

.  The  clinical  history  of  leucocytheemia  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
career  of  the  disease  contains  diagnostic  characters,  but  these  arc  not  sufficient- 
ly distinctive  in  all  cases  for  the  differentiation  from  pseudo-leucocythEemia 
and  pernicious  antemia.  In  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  when  a  DiAONoms 
is  desirable,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  diseases  in  which  ansemia 
coexists  with  splenic  enlargement.  A  positive  diagnosis,  however,  is  always 
practicable  by  means  of  examinations  of  the  blood.  Delay  or  failure  in  the 
recognition  of  the  disease  is  owii^  to  neglect  of  the  means  by  which  the 
diagnosis  is  to  be  made. 

The  diagnostic  criterion  is  a  penistmt  and  progressive  increase  of  the 
white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  beyond  the  Umit  of  the  variations  embraced 
under  the  name  leucocytosis.  This  name  embraces  a  greater  or  less  increase 
of  the  white  corniuscles,  occurring  as  a  symptom  in  various  diseases,  the 
increase  falling  sEort  of  that  which  constitutes  the  criterion  of  leucocy- 
theemia. (Vide  Part  I.  p.  65.)  The  rule  generally  accepted  as  regards  the 
increase  requisite  for  the  diagnosis  is  a  proportion  of  1  white  corpuscle  to  20 
red  corpuscles.  As  already  stated,  the  proportion  is  often  much  greater  than 
this,  the  number  of  white  being  sometimes  equal  to  ^t  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

1  Berl  UhL  Woekamhr.,  1870.  *N.  T.  Med.  Joum.,  Mav,  1880. 

'  N.  7.  Med.  Beeord.  Aug.  14w  188a  Two  other  cases  are  reported  in  the  N.  Y.  Med 
Journal,  Sept,  1880. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  proportion  may  be 
considerably  less  than  1  in  20 ;  and  if  on  repeated  examinations  the  propor- 
tion be  found  to  progressively  increase,  there  can  hardly  be  doabt  as  regards 
the  diagnosis. 

The  method  of  examination  ordinarily  employed  is  to  obtain  a  drop  of  blood 
by  pricking  the  finger  of  the  patient,  and,  placing  it  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope, to  estimate  with  the  eye  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white  and  red 
eorpusctes.  A  more  accurate  method  is  to  add  to  a  measured  quantity  of 
blood  a  definite  quantity  of  a  5  or  6  per  cent.  solatioD  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in 
order  to  dilute  the  blood  and  to  prevent  the  red  corpuscles  from  forming  rou- 
leaux. The  field  of  the  microscope  is  divided  into  squsres,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  corpuscles  can  be  maily  counted.  The  squares  are  ruled  either 
upon  the  eye-pieee  or  upon  the  cell  containing  tlie  diluted  blood.*  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  wnite  and  red  corpuscles  does  not 
show  the  degree  of  actual  increase  of  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  red  corpus- 
cles are  almost  always  considerably,  and  sometimes  very  greatly,  reduced  in 
number.  Hence,  the  most  exact  method  is  to  ascertain  the  number  both  of 
white  and  red  corpuscles  in  a  given  quantity  of  blood  by  means  of  the  htema- 
cytometer. 

LeucocTthsemia  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  it  having  been  observed  in  in- 
fants soon  after  birth  and  in  extreme  old  age.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
however,  patients  are  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  It  is  less  rare 
in  men  tJian  in  women.  Social  position  has  no  marked  influence  on  its  causa- 
tion. It  occurs  in  women  sufficiently  often  after  parturition  to  show  some 
causative  connection.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases  paUents  with  this 
disrase  have  either  had  malarial  fever  or  have  been  exposed  to  malaria.  The 
disease  is  less  rare  in  malarial  districts  Uian  in  those  in  which  the  periodical 
fevers  do  not  occur.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  attribute  to  malaria  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  causative  agency.  The  white  corpuscles  have  been  found  in 
some  cases  to  contain  black  pigment-grannies,  such  as  are  characteristic  of 
malarial  disease.    Mosler  applies  to  these  cases  the  name  rmlano-leukamia. 

The  disease  in  a  few  instances  has  been  preceded  by  local  injury  in  the 
splenic  region.  There  is  little  or  no  ground  for  attributing  the  disease  to 
syphilis.  In  most  cases  the  disease  is  developed  in  persons  who  at  the  time 
of  its  development  were  apparently  in  good  hralth.  These  statements  express 
all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  etiology. 

Diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen  has  been  thought  to  be  an  import- 
ant object  of  TREATUSNT,  Under  the  supposition  that  the  leucocythsemia  will 
be  diminished  in  proportion.  With  reference  to  this  object,  various  measures 
have  been  employed — namely,  quinia  in  full  doses,  hypodermic  injections  of 
ergotin,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  cold  douche,  ice  applied  over  the  spleen,  and 
the  application  of  electricity.  Each  of  these  measures  has  appeared  in  some 
cases  to  have  produced  in  a  limited  degree  the  desired  effect,  bat  in  other  cases 
to  be  useless.  It  cannot  be  said  that  clinical  experience  has  established  the 
therapeutic  value  of  any  measure  employed  for  the  object  just  stated.  Ex- 
tirpation of  the  spleen  has  been  resorted  to  in  at  least  l6  cases,  in  all,  save 
one,  with  a  fatal  result,  death  resulting  from  either  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis.' 
The  liability  to  fatal  hemorrhage  is  enough  to  render  the  operation  unwarrant- 
able.  Were  the  operation  warrantable,  or  were  it  practicable  to  reduce  con- 

^  A  convenient  apparatae  for  counting  the  corpnades  ia  the  hiemacjtometer  of  Gknrera. 
8till  more  exact  is  the  apparatus  of  Zeiss. 

*  One  succesBful  case  of  extirpation  aS  the  spleen  in  leucocytfasemia  has  been  reported 
in  Italy. 
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siderablj,  by  any  measure  of  treatment,  the  size  of  the  spleen,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  leucocythsemia  would  be  controlled;  the  supposed 
pathological  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  splenic  eolargement  being 
theoretical.  Moreover,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  does  not  depend  on  the 
excess  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  Id  pseudo-lencocythsBmia  and 
pemicions  ansemia,  kindred  diseases  in  which  there  is  not  a  considerable  ezeess 
of  white  corpuscles,  the  gravity  is  not  less  than  in  leucocythtemia. 

Neither  arsenic  nor  phosphorus  nor  any  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found  to 
have  a  curative  influence  over  this  disease.  The  treatment,  therefore,  resolves 
itself  into  meeting  symptomatic  indications,  and  adopting  means,  medicinal 
and  hygienic,  which  may  succeed  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  prolonging  life.  These 
objects  of  treatment  will  embrace  the  prolonged  use  of  preparations  of  iron, 
the  various  tonics  which  are  likely  to  improve  appetite  and  promote  diges- 
tion, haemostatic  remedies  and  appliances,  an  alimentation  as  abundant  and 
nutritious  as  possible,  ood-Iiver  oil  aa  a  nutrient,  favorable  climiUic  influenceSi 
out-of-door  life,  mental  diversion,  and  all  available  sanitary  measnres  with  ref- 
enoe  to  nntriUoD  and  general  inTigoiation. 


CHAPTER  III. 
PSEUDO-LEUCOCYTH^MIA— HODGKIN'S  DISEASE. 

PSEUDO-LEUCOCYTHiGMlA  is  the  name  of  an  affeedon  in  which  ana^ 
tomical  chan^  similar  to  those  in  leucocyttuemia  are  present,  without 
an  increase  of  white  corpnscles  in  the  blood.  In  many  cases  t^e  anatomical 
changes  are  apparently  identical  in  both  diseases.  In  such  oases  it  seems 
unscientific  to  make  one  symptom — namely,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
white  corpuscles — the  basis  of  classification.  In  justification  of  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  the  difierence  in  the  state  of  the  blood  not  improb- 
ably depends  upon  anatomical  conditions  which  have  not  yet  been  recognized. 
Lymphatic,  splenic,  and  perhaps  medullary  varieties  may  be  distinguished  in 
pseudo-leucocytheemia  upon  the  same  grounds  as  in  leucocythtemia.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  lymphatic  glands  are  primarily  and  most  extensively 
involved.  Hence  the  lymphatic  form  is  the  one  generally  meant  when  the 
term  pseudo-leucooythsemia  is  used  without  qualification.  A  medullary 
variety  has  not  been  recognised  generally,  but  certain  cases  of  progressive 
pernicious  aneefflia  probably  belong  to  this  subdivision.  To  these  reference 
will  be  made  in  the  next  article.  In  splenic  pseudo- leucocythtemia  the  spleen 
is  the  part  mainly  affected.  This  variety  has  been  called  also  splenic  antemim 
and  simply  hypertrophy  or  tumor  of  the  spleen.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  due  to  malarial  infection.  In 
splenic  psendo-leucocythsDmia  the  lymphatic  glands  are  nsaally,  if  not  always, 
involved,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the  lymphatic  variety  of  the  disease. 
As  the  affection  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  usually 
combined,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
the  splenic  and  the  lymphatic  variety  than  between  the  same  forms  of  leu- 
cooytheemia.    While  the  splenic  variety  of  leucocythsBraia  is  much  ibore 
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common  than  the  lymphatic,  the  reTcrse  is  true  in  psendo-leucocythsemia. 
The  anatomical  changes  in  the  spleen  are  simitar  to  those  in  leucucytheemia, 
and  need  not  be  again  described.  A  nodular  enlargement  of  the  Malpighian 
follicles  is  more  frequent  than  in  leucocythtemia. 

The  folloving  names  are  in  use  to  designate  the  l^phatio  or  most 
qnent  variety  of  pseudo-leucocythsmia :  Hodgkin's  disease,*  adenia  (Trous- 
seau), lymphatic  ansemla  (Wilks),  malignant  lympho-sarcoma  (Laoghans), 
malignant  lympboma  (Billroth),  and  lym^-adenusis  (Banrier,  Crowers).  The 
name  pseudo-lencooythssmia  was  introduced  by  Cohnheim.  It  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  different  pathological  conditions  have  also  been  described 
under  diese  names,  especially  the  term  lympho-sarcoma.  Scrofulous  enlarge- 
ments of  die  lymphatic  glands,  enlargements  confined  to  a  single  group  of 
glands,  and  the  rare  cases  of  primary  sarcoma  beginning  in  one  group  of 
glands  and  forming  metastases  in  various  parts  of  the  bodyj  but  not  by 
preference  in  other  lymphatic  glands,  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  disease 
under  consideration.  In  this  affection  several  groups  of  glands,  sometimes 
nearly  all  in  the  body,  are  involved.  In  a  lai^e  proportion  of  cases  the 
spleen  and  the  liver  are  enlarged.  Secondary  deposits  may  be  present  in 
most  parts  of  the  body. 

*  The  change  in  the  lymphatic  glands  consists  in  an  increase  of  the  cells 
and  of  the  reticulum.  Virchov  and  later  writers  distinguish  two  forms  of 
lymph-adenoma,  the  soft  and  the  hard.  In  the  soft  variety  the  glands  are 
large,  soft,  almost  flaotaating,  of  a  gray  or  reddish-gray  color,  and  often 
SlI^  with  ecchymoses.  The  enlaigement  is  due  to  a  new  growth  of  lymph- 
oid cells,  between  which  is  a  delicate  reticulum  with  wide  meshes.  In  the 
hard  form  the  consistence  of  the  swollen  gland  is  firm,  the  color  grayish  or 
yellowish-white,  and  with  the  hyperplasia  of  the  cells  there  is  a  new  growth 
and  a  thickening  of  the  reticulum  or  stroma,  denser  and  more  marked  than 
in  the  soft  lympho-sarcoma.  There  are  transitional  forms  between  the  hard 
and  the  soft  variety.  In  many  cases  the  hard  is  a  later  stage  of  the  soft 
enlargement.  In  the  same  case  the  characters  are  not  always  uniform.  Some 
glands  may  be  hard  and  others  soft.  It  is  therefore  not  desirable  to  make  a 
sharp  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  lymph-adenoma,  although  there  are 
undoubtedly  cases  in  which  the  hyperplasia  of  the  reticulum  predominates 
from  the  onset,  the  glands  in  no  stage  of  the  affection  having  been  soft.  It 
is  t&e  soft  variety  wnich  corresponds  more  closely,  in  the  anatomical  appear- 
ances of  the  lymphatic  glands,  with  leucocythsemia.  The  enlarged  glands 
may  reach  the  sise  of  a  hen's  e^.  They  may  remain  distinct  or  may 
become  compacted  together  into  a  nodular  mass,  in  which  the  individual 
glands  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  In  the  latter  case  there  has  been  either 
a  periadenitis  or  an  extension  of  the  lymphatic  growth  into  the  capsule  of 
the  gland  and  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  The  skin  over  the 
swollen  glands  is,  as  a  rule,  freely  movable,  rarely  adherent.  Upon  section  of 
the  glands  the  normal  distinction  between  cortex  and  mednlla  is  usually  oblit- 
erated. In  the  harder  tumors,  often  shining  and  more  or  less  hyaline  masses 
of  fibroid  tissue  may  be  detected.  Fatty  and  caseous  degenerations  are  very 
rare,  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  lymph-adenomatona  from  scrofulous 
enlaivements.  The  affection  b^ns  oftenest  in  the  cervical  glands.  It  has 
a  tendency  to  iuToIve  especially  the  glands  along  the  great  vessels ;  hence, 

'  Hodgkin  published  his  obeeryations  in  1832  (Medtro-Chimrgt'eal  TVynw.,  vol.  xviL 
p.  69),  b^ore  leucocythsemia  was  known.  He  first  called  attention  to  coincident  enlarge- 
Dient  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  as  a  distinct  disease.  His  description 
included,  undoubtedly,  cases  both  of  leucocythcmia  and  of  p6endo-le»co<^th»mia. 
8ome  jrriters  apply  the  nanse  Bodkin's  diaease  to  lymphatic  leucocythiemia  as  well 
as  to  pseudo-leacocythcmia. 
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the  retro-peritoneal  glands  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the  meBenterie. 
The  Btarting-point  of  the  disease  may  be  in  the  mediastinal  glands.'  The 
affection  may  remain  for  a  conrideraole  time  stationary  in  one  group  of 
glands  without  impairment  of  the  general  health,  and  then  rapidly  increase 
and  become  generalized,  with  the  development  of  marked  cachexia.  The 
glands  may  attain  a  large  size  without  making  compression  upon  snrronnd- 
iog  blood-vessels,  but  in  some  cases  there  are  severe  symptoms  resulting  from 
pressure  on  the  vessels,  the  air-passages,  etc. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  according  to  Gowers,  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases. 
The  increase  in  size  may  be  enormous,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  much  less  than  in 
leucooythiemia.  In  the  smaller  number  of  oases  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  splenic  pulp;  in  the  majority  there  are  disseminated 
whitish  growths  in  the  form  of  nodules  throughout  the  spleen.  These  are 
probably  hypertropbied  Malpighian  follicles  and  growths  m  the  periarterial 
sheaths.  Infarctions  may  be  observed  as  in  leneocythsBmio  spleens.  In  the 
liver  there  may  be  lymphoid  nodules  or  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  interlobu- 
lar  tissue  with  lymphoid  cells.  In  the  latter  case  grayish  streaks  surround 
the  acini.  The  hepatic  capillaries  may  be  distended  with  blood.  As  pointed 
out  by  Schulz,  the  secondary  lymphoid  formations  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  involve  especially  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  These  secondary  growtlfs 
have  been  met  with  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  kidneys,  the  serous 
membranes,  the  testicles,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  the  retina,  the  skin,  etc.  The 
thymus,  the  solitary  follicles,  and  Peyer's  patches  may  be  diseased,  as  in  len- 
eocythsemia.  The  marrow  of  the  bones  may  present  a  reddish  appearance,  as 
in  pernicious  anssmia,  and  may  contun  lymphomata.  It  rarely  shows  the 
pyoid  alteration  found  in  leukaemia. 

We  are  at  present  unable  to  explain  the  relations  between  pseudo-leuco- 
oythfomia  and  leucocythsemia.  We  do  not  know  why  amiarenUy  identical 
changes  in  the  lymphatic  structures  ahoald  be  attendea  in  one  case  by 
increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  and  not  in  another  case.  The 
theory  that  in  psendo-leucocythcemia  there  is  some  obstacle  to  the  passage  of 
cells  from  the  hyperplastic  lymphatic  glands  into  the  blood-  or  lymph-current 
is  plausible,  but  is  not  supported  by  any  anatomical  facts.  Ackermann*  baa 
succeeded  in  injecting  the  afferent  and  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels  of  both 
the  soft  and  the  hard  glands.  He  finds  them  pervious.  The  fact  that  there 
may  be  the  same  changes  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  other  parts 
in  pseudo-leucocythsemia  as  in  leucocythsemia  is  evidence  against  the  view  of 
those  who  hold  that  in  leucocythsemia  these  changes  are  the  result  of  a  pri- 
mary increase  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  In  some  cases,  especially  of 
hard  lymph-adenoma,  the  origin  of  the  growth  appear  to  be  local ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  several  groups  of  glands  are  affected  simultaneously  or  in 
rapid  sacceasion.   In  such  cases  a  primary  dyserasia  is  assumed  to  exist. 

The  BTMPTOHATOLOaT  of  lymphatic  psendo-leuoocythsemia  embraces  the 
events  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  leuoooythemia — ^namely,  general 
debility,  feebleness  of  the  circulation,  hemorrhages,  general  dropsy,  pleuritis, 
and  other  complications,  together  with  the  varied  phenomena  referable  to  per- 
sistent progressive  anaemia.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the  occurrence,  uni- 
formly earlier  and  more  extensive,  of  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  and 
o^n  the  development  of  lymphoid  tumors  where  ihese  glands  are  not  nor^ 

1  B.  SchulE  {Arch,  d,  HeiUninde,  Jahrg.  15,  p.  223,  1874)  has  analyzed  38  cases  with 
reference  to  the  frequency  with  which  different  groups  of  glands  are  affected.  The 
cervical  glands  were  affected  in  28  cases,  the  r^jro-peritoneal  in  21,  the  inguinal  in  20, 
the  mediastinal  Id  18,  the  brcmchial  in  14,  the  mesenteric  in  14,  the  Inmlmr  in  12;  the 
axillanr  in  0,  the  culntal  in  4,  the  popliteal  in  1. 

* "  Ueber  die  malignen  I^rmphome,''  IMm.  Btrn^  1879. 
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mally  diBCOversble.  The  cervical  glands  are  affected  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  primarily.  The  aggregated  enlarged  glands 
may  attain  to  a  large  size,  causing  ninch  deformity.  Next  in  frequency  the 
axillary  glands  are  affected.  The  glands  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  medias- 
tinum, the  bronchial,  the  cardiac,  the  retro-peritoneal,  the  mesenteric,  and  the 
inguinal  glands,  may  be,  severally  or  collectively,  the  seats  of  the  local  affec- 
tion. Lymphatic  growths  may  be  found  in  tbe  tonsils,  the  thorax,  the  soft 
palate,  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  tbe  oesopbagus,  and  beneatb  tbe  skin. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  on  record  as  regards  the  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  these  growths  or  tumors  was  reported  by  ]>r.  James  H.  Hutchinson.' 
In  this  case,  exclusive  of  enlarged  cervical  glands,  of  a  tumor  of  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut  on  the  upper  eyelid,  and  of  a  large  tumor  involving  the  sternum  and 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  two  hundred  and  thirty-niqe  tumors,  ranging  in  size 
from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  half  a  walnut,  were  counted  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  There  were  twenty  tumors  on  Uie  surface  of  the  bnun.  A  tumor 
surrounded  the  bodies  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebras,  and 
extended  within  the  spinal  cord,  causing  complete  paraplegia.  Three  hundred 
small  tumors  were  counted  within  the  lungs.  Small  tumors  were  scattered 
over  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
ease  the  spleen  and  liver  were  healthy.  An  unusual  feature  was  the  exist- 
ence of  intracranial  lymphatic  growths. 

The  pressure  of  tbe  tumors  in  different  situations  may  give  rise  to  import- 
ant symptoms.  Pressure  upon  the  larynx  or  trachea  may  obstruct  respiration, 
and  death  is  sometimes  due  to  suffocation.  Paralysis  of  tbe  laryngeal  muscles 
may  be  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  Obstruction 
of  the  bronchi  may  be  caused  by  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  The  heart  is 
sometimes  dislocated.  The  oesopbagus  in  rare  instances  is  obstructed.  The 
cenrical  tumors  may  diminish  the  arterial  supply  to  the  brain  by  pressing  upon 
the  carotids,  or  they  may  induce  venous  congestion  by  pressure  upon  the  jugu- 
lar veins  or  the  vena  cava.  Deafness  is  not  infrequently  produced  by  growUis 
within  the  pharynx.  The  pneumo^istric  nerve  may  be  involved  in  a  tumor, 
and  the  action  of  tbe  heart  be  thereby  retarded.  Fain  in  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities  may  resnlt  from  pressure  upon  tbe  nerves  in  tbe  axillary  and 
inguinal  regions.  Tbe  femoral  vein  may  be  compressed  and  oedema  of  the 
lower  limb  follow.  Jaundice  is  sometimes  attributable  to  pressure  upon  tbe 
bile-duct.  Gastric  disturbances  and  diarrhoea  may  be  symptomatic  of  lympb- 
oid  growths  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

l^e  duratwn  of  pseudo-leucocythxmia,  like  that  of  leucocythsemia,  varies 
Avm  a  few  weeks  to  many  years.  Of  42  cases  analyzed  by  Br.  Hutchinson, 
in  29  death  took  place  within  two  years,  and  in  34  within  three  years.  The 
average  duration  is  a  little  less  than  that  of  leucocythsemia. 

As  r^irards  causation,  as  little  is  known  of  this  disease  as  of  leucocythsemia. 
Li  the  ta^er  number  of  cases  the  age  is  between  ten  and  thirty  years,  but 
tbe  disease  sometimes  occurs  in  childhood  and  in  extreme  old  age.  A  decided 
influence  pertains  to  sex,  a  lai^  majority  of  patients  being  males.  An  etio- 
logical agency  referable  to  antecedent  diseases  or  to  habits  of  life  or  to  any 
appreciable  morbid  influences  bas  not  been  established.  The  disease  often 
occurs  in  persons  who  at  the  time  of  its  development  apparently  were  per- 
fectly well. 

Tbe  DIAGNOSIS  of  lymphatic  pseudo-Ieucocythsemia  is  based  upon  symp- 
toms common  to  this  disease  and  to  leucocythsemia,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  an  increase 
in  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  sufficient  to  constitute  tbe  leucocythsemio 
eonditaon.   The  affected  lymphatic  glands  do  not  undergo  the  processes  of 

>  Vide  ZVn»  QMege  ef  Pkytieitmt  of  Flnladelplua,  Sd  Series,  vol  i.,  1876. 
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necnrosiB  and  suppuration  wliich  oharafiterise  Bcroftila ;  nor  are  there  the 
gradual  invaaion  of  at^acent  parts  and  the  uloerations  which  characterize  thb 
local  history  of  carcinoma. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  no  better  than  iu  eases  of  leucocjthsemia.  The  supposed 
instances  of  recovery  in  an  early  stage  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  an  error 
in  diagnosis.  There  are  probably  very  few  if  any  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
a  fatal  termination  when  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  diagnosis  is 
positive.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  either  slow  or  rapid.  It  is  rapid 
in  eases  with  pyrexia,  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  considerable  anasarca.  The 
extent  of  the  distribution  and  the  degree  of  the  glandular  growths  constitute 
a  measure  of  the  tendency  to  a  rapid  progress.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
may  be  an  important  complication,  such  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  purulent 
pleuritis,  etc.  The  presaare  of  the  tumors  on  important  parts  may  lead  to 
the  fatal  ending.  urespectiTe  of  these  caases,  the  disease  proves  fatal  foy 
slow  asthenia. 

Measures  of  treathznt  have  been  directed  especially  to  the  affected  glanda. 
The  external  application  of  iodine,  the  employment  of  cold  and  heat,  fnotiong, 
blisters,  the  injection  into  the  tumors  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  siWer,  carbolic 
acid,  arsenic,  and  other  topical  remedies,  and  galvano-puncture,  have  all  been 
tried,  with  but  little  if  any  satisfactory  result.  Excision  of  the  affected 
glands  has  been  repeatedly  resorted  to,  but  the  efficacy  of  this  measure  has 
not  been  established.  The  removal  of  the  tumors  or  their  dispersion  by  any 
local  treatment  would  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  An  unknown 
essential  pathological  condition  underlies  the  affection  of  the  glands.  This 
condition  cannot  be  reached  by  any  therapeutical  appliances  as  yet  ascer- 
tained. Excision,  however,  of  enlarged  glands  may  be  advisable  with  a  view 
to  relieve  parts,  such  as  the  larynx  or  trachea,  sensory  nerves,  etc.,  from 
pressure.  The  internal  use  of  arsenic,  the  doses  increased  to  the  ubnost  limit 
of  toleration,  and  conjoined  with  the  iigeoUon  of  Fowler's  solution  into  the 
affected  ghtnds,  has  been  advocated  by  Winiwarter  as  a  useful  method  of 
treatment,  but  the  utility  which  he  attributed  to  it  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Aside  from  any  treatment  instituted  with  the  hope  of  effecting  a  cure,  the 
objects  and  the  measures  are  those  stated  in  oonneotion  with  leuoocythaemia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
PERNICIOUS  ANiEMIA. 

THE  name  pemicioaa  anssmia  is  ^ven  to  a  severe,  often  fatal,  fonn  of 
ansemia  for  which  we  are  unable  to  assign  a  sufficient  cause  either  before 
or  after  death.  The  disease  ha^  also  been  called  idiopathic  or  essential  anse- 
mia. This  form  of  anasmia  was  first  described  by  Walter  Cbanning  of  Boston 
in  1842.  Subsequently,  Addison  described  idiopathic  anaemia  clearly  and  con- 
cisely. Since  Biermer's  publication  upon  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  in 
1872  special  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  disease. 

Pernicious  ansemia  may  develop  without  any  apparent  cause,  in  persons 
previously  healthy  and  in  good  hypenic  surroundings.  More  frequently  it 
is  secondary  to  conditions  which  ordinarily  impair  the  health  or  prodnee  sim- 
ple anamia.   Thus,  pemidouB  anamia  haa  been  observed  especially  among 
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tliose  poorly  boused,  scautilj  clad,  or  imperfectly  Qourisbed ;  and  also  during 
or  after  pregnancy,  particularly  after  repeated  pregnancies.  Further  causes 
which  have  been  noticed  are — exhausting  discharges,  such  as  diarrhcea,  re- 
peated hemorrhages,  mental  anxiety,  and  excessive  mental  or  physical  exertion. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  to  follow  typhoid  fever.  Endemic  influences 
have  also  been  tliougbt  to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  etiology  of  this  dis- 
ease. An  uDusually  large  number  of  eases  has  been  reported  from  Switzer- 
land and  certain  parts  of  Germany.  In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  less  com- 
mon, although  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  disease.  Excluding  cases  dependent 
upon  child-bearing,  pernicious  ansemia  ia  as  common  among  men  as  among 
women.   The  disease  is  rare  before  twenty  or  after  sixty  years  of  age. 

It  18  important  to  note  that  the  oanses  which  have  been  menUoned, 
although  they  may  expUin  a  certain  unoant  of  anemia,  do  not  account 
for  the  pernicious  character  of  the  aneemia.  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  assume  a  profound  disturbance  of  the  blood-forming  organs — a  disturbance 
which  may  be  either  an  excessive  destruction  or  a  lessened  production  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles,  or  both. 

An  aneemia  as  intense  as  pernicious  ansemia  may  develop  in  connection 
with  certain  structural  diseases,  such  as  malignant  tumors,  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  phthisis,  leucooythaemia,  pseudo-leucocytheemia,  syphilis,  chronic 
malaria,  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  the  presence  in  the  intestine  of  the  parasite 
Anchylostonvum  duodenah.  The  ansemia  in  these  cases  is  symptomatic, 
whereas  it  belongs  to  the  conception  of  pernicious  or  idiopathic  anaemia 
that  no  adequate  cause  can  be  found  to  explain  the  ansemia. 

It  may  happen  that  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  structural  conditions 
named  ia  not  easy  or  even  possible  during  the  life  of  the  patient ;  and  upon 
pOTt^mortem  examination  they  may  escape  detection  or  their  recognition  may 
depend  in  an  unusual  degree  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pathologist. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  uncertainty  surrounds  the  diagnosis  in 
many  cases  of  pernicious  aneemia.  Thus,  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that  a 
case  supposed  during  life  to  be  an  instance  of  pernicious  anaemia  has  proven 
upon  post-mortem  examination  to  be  one  of  latent  cancer  of  the  stomach.  A 
whole  group  of  cases  once  supposed  to  belong  to  pernicious  ansemia,  and 
described  as  tropical  chlorosis  and  as  the  ansemia  of  workers  in  tunnels,  has 
been  found  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  Anchf/lottomwn  duodenale.  A 
certain  number  of  cases  with  all  of  the  symptoms  of  pernicious  ansemia  has 
been  proven  to  depend  upon  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tubules,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  mode  of  causation  of  profound  ansemia  which  was  suggested  by  the 
anthor  as  long  ago  as  I860.*  It  is  probable  that  certain  other  obscure  forms 
of  profound  ansemia,  which  now  receive  a  provisional  shelter  under  the  name 
of  pernicious  antemia,  will  be  relegated  by  future  investigations  to  other  cat- 
egories. 

The  most  important  of  the  ANATOincAL  changes  in  pernicious  ansemia 
relate  to  the  blood.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  out  of  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
the  body.  Such  a  true  oligsemia  was  proven  by  Quincke  to  exist  in  two  of 
his  cases.  A  diminution  in  the  mass  of  blood,  however,  is  usually  more  a  mat- 
ter of  inference  than  susceptible  of  actual  proof.  An  essential  change  in  this 
disease  is  the  loss  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  oligocythsemia,  which  may  be 
accurately  estimated  by  means  of  the  haemacytometer.  The  blood  appears 
abnormally  pale.  In  pernicious  ansemia  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  may 
be  reduced  to  one-third  or  even  one-tenth  of  the  normal  amount.  Instead  of 
5,000,000  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimetre,  it  is  common  to  find  no  more  than 
1^00,000.    The  number  is  exceptionally  reduced  to  500,000  or  even  lower. 

'  Austin  Flint,  Anuriean  Medical  Timet,  1860. 
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The  qaantity  of  htemoglobin  ia  not  always  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
diminution  of  red  blood-corpuacles,  so  that  the  actual  d^ree  of  anssmia  may 
be  less  intense  than  is  indicated  by  simpler  coanting  the  corpascles.  It  ia  con- 
sidered by  Laaohe  as  somewhat  charactenatio  of  pemioions  anssmia,  in  oontaast 
with  chlorosis,  that  the  percentage  of  hssmoglobin  in  the  red  blood-corpDscles 
is  greater  than  oonnal.  There  may,  however,  be  extreme  reduction  in  the 
quantity  of  heemoglobin,  as  in  a  fatal  case  reported  by  Qainqnand,  in  which 
the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  was  2.6  (instead  of  the  normal  12  to  14).  Mure 
commonly  than  in  any  other  form  of  ansemia,  the  red  blood-corpuscles  present 
abnormalities  in  size  and  in  shape.  There  may  be  large  corpuscles,  12  to  14 
ft  in  diameter,  as  well  as  small  corpuscles  less  than  6  ;i  in  diameter.  There 
are  frequently  diversities  in  form  described  under  the  name  "  poikilocytosis  " 
(p.  60),  such  as  pear-shaped,  ring-shaped,  cup-shaped,  kidney-shaped  corpas- 
cles, corpuscles  with  tail-like  processes,  etc.  There  may  be  alterations  in  the 
composition  of  the  red  blood'corpusoles  revealed  only  by  certain  staining 
reaKents.  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  sometimes-according  to 
Ehnich  usually — ^present.  Blood-plates  are  genenJIy  fewer  than  normal. 
The  white  blood-corposoles  are  usually  not  increased  in  number,  but  there 
luve  been  a  few  curious  eases  observed  in  which  a  sudden  invadon  of  the 
blood  with  large  numbers  of  leuoooyttft  occurred,  so  that  the  pernicious  ana&> 
mia  became  an  actual  leucocytheemia. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  diminu- 
tion in  solid  constituents.  In  one  case  Qninoke  estimated  the  specific  gravity 
at  1028,  instead  of  the  normal  1055. 

The  body  is,  as  a  rule,  not  emaciated,  and  there  may  be  decided  obesity. 
The  surface  of  the  body  and  the  varioas  organs  and  tissues  are  extremely 
pale.  Small  extravasations  of  blood  are  usually  found  in  different  parts. 
The  most  frequent  seats  of  ecchymoses  are  the  retina,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  and  the  serous  membranes.  The  hemorrhages  in  the  retina 
are  usually  small.  They  are  most  frequent  near  the  papilla  and  along  the 
vessels.  The  eochymoses  in  the  retina  often  present  a  whitish  or  grayish 
centre.  More  or  less  general  oedema,  with  dropsical  accumulations  in  the 
serous  cavities,  is  common.  There  may  be  a  slightly  jaundiced  tint  of  this 
fluid  aa  well  as  of  the  sclerotic  coat  and  <^  the  integument. 

Almost  without  exception  in  the  fatal  eases  of  pernicious  anaemia  there  is 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Often  this  degeneration  is 
extreme  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart.  The  heart- 
walls  are  usually  flabby.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  and  of  the  renal 
epithelium  has  also  been  observed. 

The  spleen  may  bo  unchanged  or  it  may  be  moderately  swollen.  The 
lymph-glands,  which  are  usually  normal  in  appearance,  may  be  somewhat 
swollen  and  of  a  deep-red  color,  containing  an  unusual  number  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  among  which  may  be  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

An  interesting  lesion  of  pernicious  ansemia  is  a  large  accumulation  of  iron 
or  some  ferric  compound  in  certain  organs  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  liver, 
the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  If  microscopic  sections 
of  these  organs  be  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  a  great  qnanti^  of 
greenish-black  granules  of  sulphide  of  iron  can  be  seen  in  the  cells.  IDius, 
we  hepatic  cells  may  appear  thickly  studded  with  such  granules.  This  accu- 
mulation of  iron  points  to  an  enormous  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuaclea,  for 
the  iron  is  doubtless  derived  from  this  source. 

In  the  great  majority  of  oases  of  pernicious  ansemia,  although  not  invari- 
ably, the  fatty  marrow  which  is  normally  present  in  the  long  bones  of  adults 
is  changed  into  red  or  lymphoid  marrow.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
altered  marrow  shows  that  Uie  fat-cells  have  in  great  part  disappeared,  and 
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IiftTe  been  replaced  by  large  and  small,  coarsely  and  finely  gruinlar,  medullary 
cells.  Id  addition,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Cobnheim,  taere  are  often  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  in  conaiderable  nnmberj  which  would  seem  to  indieate 
an  increase  in  the  blood-forming  fnootion  of  the  marrow.  Cells  containing 
red  corpuscles  or  their  fragments  are  often  found  in  lai^  number  both  in  the 
marrow  and  in  the  spleen.  In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  observed  a  change 
in  the  marrow  resembling  the  pyoid  alteration  of  leueocytheemia.  Also  in  a 
few  cases  lymphomatous  growths  have  been  found  In  the  marrow  of  the  bones, 
in  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  kidney. 

These  changes  in  the  marrow  have  led  to  the  idea  that  at  least  some  -oases 
of  pernicious  ansemia  may  be  regarded  as  the  myelogenic  form  of  pseudo- 
leucocythiemia.  This  view  is  probable,  but  an  objection  to  it  is  that  nmilar 
changes,  although  generally  less  intense,  are  often  present  in  severe  symp- 
tomatic  anemia. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  after  death  from  pernicious  ansemia  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  but  may  be  present  in  profound  anssmia  ftom  any 
cause.  Nor  do  these  changes  explain  the  pathogeny  of  the  aneamia.  As 
already  mentioned,  tho  high  percentage  of  iron  found  in  different  oi^ns  is 
evidence  of  abnormally  great  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  although 
nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  destruction. 

The  STMPTOus  of  pernicious  ancemia,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  a  profound 
and  persistent  anaemic  condition,  are  essentially  those  belonging  to  the  clinical 
history  of  the  grave  hiematopoietic  diseases  already  considered — namely,  leu- 
cocythsemia  and  pseudo-leucocythsemia.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are 
symptoms  more  constant  and  prominent  than  in  the  diseases  just  named. 
More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  predict  that  the  disease 
would  be  found  to  involve  degenerative  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal 
tubules.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  this  prediction  has  been  found  to 
be  correct.  (See  p.  439.)  In  respect  of  the  symptomatology  it  will  suffice 
to  state  the  points  embraced  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  liability  to  the  error  of  mistaking  for  pernicious  ansemia  that  which 
is  symptomatic  of  some  obsonre,  grave  local  affection,  especially  carcinoma, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  This  error  cannot  always  be  avoided.  Inves- 
tigations, however,  should  always  be  directed  to  the  msoovery  of  some  local 
affection  adequate  to  explain  the  ansemia.  A  positive  diagnosis  requires  the 
exclusion  of  any  such  affection.  A  diagnostic  point  bearing  on  this  inquiry 
relates  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  Addison  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  cases  of  idiopathic  fatal  anaemia  which  he  described  emaciation 
was  not  marked,  considerable  embonpoint  being  often  maintained.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  otherwise  when  ansemia  is  symptomatic  of  a  grave  affection  like 
carcinoma.  In  some  cases  of  pernicious  anssmia,  however,  tiiere  is  extreme 
emaciation. 

Leacocythsemia  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  blood- 
ebange  expressed  by  the  name.  The  white  blood-corpuscles  are  not  in  suf- 
ficient excess  to  denote  that  disease.  Pseudo-leucocythsemia  is  excluded  by 
the  absence  of  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  which  characterizes  the 
disease  generally  understood  by  that  name,  more  commonly  known  as  Hodg^ 
kin's  disease. 

The  question  arises  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  simple  anaemia  and  chlo- 
rosis, in  which  the  anesmie  condition  is  unusually  intense  and  rebellious, 
whether  the  ansemia  be  not  pernicious.  As  bearing  on  this  question  the 
following  points  are  to  be  considered :  An  adequate  discoverable  causation 
renders  it  probable  that  the  antemia  is  benign.  Yet  an  ansemia  traceable 
to  causes  which  seem  to  be  adequate  may  prove  to  he  pernicious.  Intract- 
ability of  the  disease  aft«r  the  removal  of  supposed  causes  and  the  faithful 
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employment  of  appropriate  measures  of  treatment  is  proof  of  a  pemicions 
character.  Certain  events  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  pernicious 
anaemia  rarely  occur  in  benign  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  however  protracted. 
These  events  are  hemorrhages  in  different  situations,  general  dropsy,  and 
pyrexia.  Pyrexial  paroxysms  of  greater  or  less  intensity,  of  variable  dura- 
tion, and  irregalar  in  their  occurrence  are  freqaent  in  .pernicious  anaemia,  as 
they  are  also  in  leaoocythiemia  and  pseudo-lenoocythscmia.  The  loudness 
of  the  hsemic  murmuTB— -cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous — is  somewhat  diag- 
nostic of  pemicions  anssmia.  Notable  feebleness  of  the  heart's  aotion, 
pointing  to  fatty  d^neration,  has  diagnostic  significance.  Age  is  to  be 
taken  into  acoount;  in  the  majority  of  cases  pernicious  anaamia  affects  per- 
sons in  the  middle  period  of  life,  whereas  chlorosis  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  affects  young  subjects.  It  remains  to  be  determined  by  clinical  obser- 
vations bow  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  abnormal  appearances  of  the  red 
corpuscles  as  regards  the  diagnosis.  Impaired  vision  dependent  on  retinal 
eccbymoses  is  to  be  included  among  the  diagnostic  points,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  eochymoses  without  an  appreciable  impairment  of  vision.  The 
employment  of  the  ophthalmoscope  is  thus  of  importance  with  reference  to 
the  diagnosis.  According  to  Quincke,  ecchymotic  spots  in  the  retina  are 
so  frequent  in  pernicious  anaemia,  and  so  rare  in  other  affections  involving 
anaemia,  that  they  have  a  significance  almost  pathognomonic.  That  author 
has  also  called  attention  to  the  occarrence  in  some  cases  of  a  systolic  pul- 
sation of  the  superficial  cervical  veins  without  venous  turgescence.  Func- 
tional insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  the  probable  explanation  of  this 
sign,  which  occurs  sometimes  temporarily  in  other  connections. 

The  PEOON08I8  is  affected  materially  by  the  latitude  of  the  signification 
of  the  term  pernicious  in  this  application  of  it.  If  a  fatal  termination  be 
essential  for  the  disease  to  be  considered  as  pernicious,  of  course  there  is  no 
possibility  of  recovery.  This  is  an  extreme  view.  It  suffices  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  pernicious  that  the  anaemia  present  an  enxemhle  of  the 
characters  which  distinguish  it  in  the  cases  which  do  prove  fatal.  Cases 
have  been  reported  presenting  the  requirements  for  the  diagnosis  of  per- 
nicious anaemia  in  which  recovery  has  taken  place.  Taking  the  view  just 
stated,  Biermer  and  Quincke  report  6  reooTeries  out  of  54  cases,  and  Pye- 
Smith  has  collected  20  cases  of  recovery. 

The  DURATION  of  fatal  cases  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months. 
The  average  duration  is  less  than  that  of  leuoocythaemia  and  pseudo-leuoo 
cythiemia.  Sadden  death  sometimes  occurs  from  syncope.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhage may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  If  the  disease  be  developed 
during  pregnancy,  abortion  or  misoarrii^  takes  place,  the  patient  speedily 
dying.  If  death  be  not  caused  by  either  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  syncope, 
the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia.' 

The  objects  and  general  principles  of  treatment  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  removal  of  alt  causes  which  may  have  produced  the  disease  or  which 
render  it  persisting  and  progressive  is  an  object  of  prime  importance.  The 
substitution  for  these  causes  of  all  agents  and  influences  which  affect  favor- 
ably the  functions  concerned  in  assimilation  and  nutrition  is  the  next  imports 
ant  object.  These  objects  are  widely  comprehensive,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details.  The  same  principles  are  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of 
the  anaemia  in  all  the  grave  diseases  affecting  the  faaemotopoietic  system.  Of 
medicinal  remedies,  arsenic  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and 
should  always  be  given  a  trial.    The  arsenic  should  be  administered  in 

*  For  a  full  rei>ort  of  three  cams,  and  an  analji^  of  the  cases  published  in  America 
(39),  vide  article  by  Dr.  J.  U.  Musser  in  Proceedings  the  PhUadttpkia  County  MtdiaU 
Sodei^,  1865. 
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gradually  increasiog  closes.    As  an  extreme  measure,  the  transfusion  of 

blood  has  been  resorted  to,  but  thus  far  without  results  affording  encourage- 
ment to  expect  from  it  more  than  a  temporary  advantage.  Reasoning  a 
priori,  more  than  this  cannot  be  hoped  for  A'om  this  measure,  inasmuch  as  it 
cannot  reach  the  essential  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  anaemia  depends. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

IN  the  year  1855,  Dr.  Thomas  Addison'  described  an  affection  characterized 
by  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  by  a  peculiar  discoloration  of  the 
skin  and  of  certain  mucous  membranes,  and  by  the  development  of  pro- 
gressive and  fatal  asthenia.  This  disease,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  is 
called  usually  Additon^a  diM(ue.  It  has  also  received  the  names  bronzed- 
cftm  diaeeue,  melasma  tvprarenaie,  and  suprarenal  capsular  duea$e.  Sines 
the  masterly  description  given  by  Addison  little  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  this  disease,  which  still  remains  one  of  the  most  obscure  in 
the  nosology.  The  most  important  addition  since  Addison's  memoir  is  that 
the  change  in  the  suprarenu  capsules  usually  presents  certain  wdl-defined 
anatomical  characters  common  to  the  great  migority  of  cases.  It  was 
thought  by  Addison  that  any  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  capable 
of  producing  the  characteristic  group  of  symptoms ;  it  is  now  known  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  morbid  process  in  the  capsules  is  a  definite  one,  to  which  the 
name  fibro-caseous  metamorphosis  is  applicable. 

Almost  without  exception  both  suprarenal  capsules  are  involved.  The 
change  may  be  farther  advanced  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  capsules  are 
usually  found  to  he  enlai^ed,  of  firm  consistence,  and  with  nodulated  sur- 
faces. The  size  may  equal  that  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  but  it  is  usually  less. 
Sometimes  the  size  is  normal  or  even  less  than  normal.  The  tatter  condition 
generally  corresponds  to  a  late  stage  of  the  process.  Upon  section,  usually 
no  trace  of  the  normal  parenchyma  or  of  the  distinction  between  cortex  and 
medulla  can  be  detected.  The  place  of  the  normal  tissue  is  occupied  by 
opaque,  yellow,  friable,  cheesy  masses  imbedded  in  firm,  grayish,  semi-trans- 
parent fiorons  tissue.  The  proportion  between  these  two  Babstanees  varies ; 
sometimes  one  predominates  and  sometimes  the  other.  On  dose  inspection 
gradual  transitions  from  the  grayish  fibrous  to  the  yellow  cheesy  material 
can  often  be  seen.  The  caseous  substance  may  become  dry  and  calcified,  or 
it  may  soften  and  form  collections  of  thick,  creamy  fiuid  resembling  abscesses. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  organ  may  be  converted  into  a  hard,  cretaceous 
mass,  or  into  a  cavity  containing  creamy  fiuid.  In  this  case  the  organ  may 
be  much  diminished  in  size.  In  some  cases  small  grayish  granulations  resem- 
bling miliary  tubercles  can  he  seen  around  the  cheesy  material  and  in  the 
fibrons  stroma.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  gray  fibrous  material 
shows  a  fibrillated,  sometimes  a  reticulated,  stroma  eontainiag  funform  cells, 
lymphoid  cells,  and  not  infrequently  ^ant-cells.   The  oaseouB  substance  con- 

*  The  OmitUiUUmal  and  Local  ^ett  I^maa»  ^  (As  Atprarenof  Q^auJe^  London, 
1866. 
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usts  of  A  granular  detritus  of  albuminons  and  some  fattj  particles  with  rem- 
nants of  cella.  Little  nodules  oomposed  of  lymphoid  cells  and  giant-cellB — 
in  other  words,  of  tuberculous  tissue — have  been  occasionally  obaerred.  As 
to  the  nature  of  this  change  in  the  suprarenal  capsules  writers  are  not  agned. 
Some  coDuder  it  as  a  chronic  inflammation  resoldng  in  the  formation  of  con- 
nective  tissue  and  in  caseation  of  the  inflammatory  products  (Wilks).  Others 
regard  the  alteration  as  tuberculous  in  character.  This  is  the  most  probable 
view.  In  not  a  few  cases  undoubted  tuberculous  changes  have  been  found 
at  the  same  time  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  there  have 
been  many  oases  in  which  the  alteration  was  confined  to  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules. In  some  cases  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  lesions  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules ;  in  other  cases  the  bacilli  have  been  missed.  Further 
observations  upon  this  point  are  needed,  as  well  as  concerning  the  inocula- 
bility  in  animals  of  the  caseous  substance  in  the  capsules. 

The  altered  capsules  are  usually  found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  indurated 
flbroas  tissue  which  binds  them  firmly  to  surrounding  structures,  such  as  the 
liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  stomach,  vena  cava,  and  diaphragm.  This  over- 
growth of  oonneciive  Ussae  generally  invades  the  important  sympathetic 
nerves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uie  saprarenal  capsules — namely,  the  solar  and 
suprarenal  plexuses  and  the  semilunar  ganglia.  Changes  have  been  found, 
although  not  constantly,  in  these  nervous  structures.  These  consist  in  hyper- 
eemia,  swelling  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  the  nerve-aheaths,  fatty  degen- 
eration and  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells,  and  increased  pig- 
mentation of  the  ganglion-cells.  Alterations  have  been  described  also  in  the 
nerve-plexuses  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  intestine. 

The  mesenteric  glands,  especially  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supra- 
renal ciapsules,  are  often  enlarged  and  sometimes  cheesy.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  enlargement  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  intestine. 
In  some  cases  the  spleen  has  been  found  enlarged  and  softened.  Tuberculoas 
deposits  in  various  parts  of  the  body  are  frequent.  Indurated  and  caseous 
nodules  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs  seem  to  be  the  rule.  General  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  less  frequent.  Caseous  nodules  have  been  found  in  the  t^ti- 
oles,  brain  (solitary  tubercles),  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  carious  condition 
of  the  vertebrie,  which  has  been  found  several  times  as  a  complication  witli 
and  without  lumbar  abscesses,  probably  belongs  to  the  category  of  tuberculous 
changes.  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  may  result  from  we  invasion  of  the 
suprarenal  veins  by  the  tuberculous  material. 

The  discoloration  of  the  skin  and  of  certain  mucous  membranes  is  due  to 
the  deposit  of  brown  or  yellowish-brown  pigment-granules  in  the  lowest  lay- 
ers of  the  epithelium.  In  the  skin  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  epithelial  cells 
composing  the  two  or  three  lowest  layers  of  the  rete  Matpighii,  and  is  most 
abundant  in  the  layer  next  to  the  corium.  Similar  pigment-granules  are  found 
in  the  connective-tissue  cells  beneath  the  epithelium  and  about  the  blood-ves- 
sels. The  deposition  of  pigment  is  in  the  same  anatomicid  elements  as  in  the 
negro. 

In  some,  hut  not  the  majority,  of  cases  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  has 
been  noted,  and  also  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and 
kidneys.  More  or  less  ansemia  is  usually  present,  but  the  anaemia  is  rarely 
intense,  and  it  may  be  absent.  Anssmia  is  not  an  essential  demoit  of  the 
disease. 

Before  completing  the  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  Addison's 
disease  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  changes  in  the  suprarenal  capsules,  other 
than  the  fibro-caseous  metamorphosis,  have  been  reported  as  associated  with 
bronzing  of  the  skin  and  the  other  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  Most  of 
these  changes  have  been  due  either  to  atrophy  or  to  primary  or  secondary 
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cancer  of  the  capsules.  Primary  caneer  of  the  sttprarenal  oapsales  is  very 
rare,  aod  some  of  the  eases  so  reported  fioem  to  have  been  in  reality  fibro- 
easeous  metamorphosis.  Secondary  cancer  is  more  Arequent.  In  the  larger 
number  of  cases  of  earoinoma  of  the  snprarenal  capsules  no  pigmenta^on  of  the 
skin  vas  observed.  Greenhow,  vho  has  analysed  those  cases  in  which  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  was  present,  comes  to  we  oonelnsion  that  the  pigmen- 
tation did  not  present  the  characters  typical  of  Addison's  disease.  Very  posi- 
tive statements,  however,  have  been  maAe  as  to  the  indentity  of  the  pigmen- 
tation with  that  in  Addison's  disease.  There  are  observations  which  strongly 
support  the  view  that  a  variety  of  morbid  processes  in  the  suprarenal  capsules 
may  produce  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  appap 
rently  typical  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  so  far  as  the  pigmentation  and  other 
symptoms  are  concerned,  have  been  reported  without  any  disease  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  reported  as  bronzed-skin  dis- 
ease wiuiout  change  in  the  snpruenal  capsules  the  pigmentation  did  not 

Iiresent  the  typicu  characters,  or  it  iraa  one  to  some  of  the  many  pbysio- 
og^oal  or  patholoncal  causes  of  disctUoration  of  Ae  akin  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Addison's  disease.  There  remains,  however,  a  small  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  pigmentation  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  the 
same  as  those  in  Addison's  disease,  but  in  which  the  suprarenu  capsules  were 
found  to  be  normal. 

There  has  been  no  explanation  at  all  satisfactory  of  the  relation  between 
the  three  conditions  which  characterize  Addison's  disease — namely,  the  change 
in  the  snprarenal  capsules,  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  the  constitutional 
affection.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  different  theories  which  have  been  proposed.  A  brief  mention  of  the 
leading  views  will  suffice  to  bring  out  the  points  at  issue.  According  to  one 
theoi^,  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  primary  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms.  In  opporation  to  this  theory  it  is  ai^ed  diat  the  symptoms  can- 
not be  referred  to  an  abolition  of  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
whatever  those  functions  may  be ;  for  the  capsules  have  been  extirpated  in 
animals,  and  have  been  destroyed  in  man  by  cancer  and  other  processes, 
without  bronzing  of  the  skin  or  other  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease.  Noth- 
nagel  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  caseous  inflammation  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules  without  the  sequence  of  Addison's  disease.  Physiological 
experiments  have  shown  that  these  organs  are  not  necessary  to  life.  The 
theory  that  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease  are  due  to  irritation  of  sup- 
posed secreting  cells  in  the  glands,  by  which  their  function  is  increased  and 
deleterious  substances  are  introduced  into  the  blood,  was  advanced  by  Klebs, 
but  is  not  based  on  established  phy8iol(^cal  facts,  and  has  not  met  with  favor. 
Appreciating  the  difficulty  of  referring  the  symptoms  to  interference  with  the 
function  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  many,  even  of  those  who  regard  the  dis- 
ease of  the  suprarenal  capsules  as  primary,  attribute  the  sj^ptoms  to  involve- 
ment of  the  adjacent  sympadietie  nerves  and  ganglia.  This  theory  ia  advo- 
cated by  Tirohow,  Schmidt,  Greenhow,  Jaecoud,  Beael,  and  many  others. 
The  objections  raked  gainst  this  theory  are  that  the  alterations  in  these 
nervous  structures  are  not  constantly  present,  that  similar  changes  are  found 
in  a  variety  of  processes  without  any  of  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,* 
and  that  the  affection  of  the  sympaUietic  does  not  make  any  clearer  the  expla- 
nation of  the  characteristic  symptoms.  Rossbach  believes  that  Addison's 
disease  is  a  general  neurosis  due  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  entire  nerv- 

1  Bronzing  of  the  skin  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  of  snearism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta,  and  of  tnbercolous  or  rancerous  disease  of  the  retro- peri tonenl  glands  with  involve- 
ment of  the  adjacent  sympathetic  nerres  and  ganglia. 
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0118  gystem.  Another  theory  u  that  diseaBc  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  and 
the  characteristic  symptoms  are  independent  of  any  causative  relation  to  each 
other,  and  are  all  the  result  of  some  common  antecedent  condition  which 
Heschl,  Buhl,  and  others  seek  in  the  hlood.  Buhl  suggests  the  entrance  of 
some  morbific  agent  from  without  into  the  blood ;  in  other  words,  he  regards 
Addison's  disease  as  infectious  in  its  origin.  Heschl  empbasiEeB  especially 
(he  tnbercutouB  diathesis.  Pepper  ranks  Addison's  disease  with  peinieioas 
aniemia,  leaeocythsmia,  and  pseudo-leacocythaBmis  among  the  ansematosea ; 
that  is,  diseases  in  which  the  primary  change  is  a  profonod  distarbanoeof  the 
blood-forming  fnnotions. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearances  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
STHPTOUATOLoar,  by  Dr.  Edward  Headlam  Greenhow,  who  has  devoted  spe- 
cial stady  to  this  disease  and  has  analysed  a  larger  number  of  cases  thut 
has  been  collected  by  any  other  writer : 

"  The  peculiar  change  of  color  consists  in  a  gradual  darkening  of  the  skin 
of  various  parts  of  the  body  or  even  of  the  whole  body.  The  aspect  of  this 
discoloration  gives  to  the  patient  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  one  of  the 
dark  races  of  mankind.  Moat  frequently  it  has  a  dusky,  smoky,  or  yellow- 
ish-brown hue,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  an  olive  or  green-brown  color,  and 
when  deepest  approaches  in  parts  to  the  tint  of  negro  ^in.  The  discolor- 
ation is  never  uniform  over  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  commences  earlier  and 
becomes  deeper  on  some  or  all  of  the  exposed  parts — the  face,  neck,  dorsum 
of  hands  and  fingers;  and  on  those  parts  which  are  naturally  the  seat  of 
more  pigment  than  the  general  sur&oe — the  axillss,  abdomen,  groins,  genital 
regions,  nipples,  and  especially  the  areolse.  The  deep  discoloration  of  these 
last  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  dedsire  external 
signs  of  Addison's  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  small,  well-defined  black 
specks,  like  black  moles  or  freckles,  on  already  discolored  portions  of  skin,  is 
in  my  experience  another  no  less  certain.  Although  sometimes  universal,  the 
discoloration  is  more  frequently  only  distinctly  obvious  on  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  Even  in  the  latter  cases,  however,  it  probably  affects  in  some 
degree  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  for  on  microscopical  examination  of 
parts  of  the  skin  which  by  contrast  with  the  dark  spots  appeared  normal,  I 
have  found  deposited  also  in  them,  though  in  comparatively  small  quantity, 
the  pigment  which  imparts  the  abnormal  color  to  the  skin.  The  transitions 
ftvm  the  darker  to  the  paler  shades  of  the  discoloration  of  diiferent  parts 
of  the  body  are  never  abrupt  \  the  darkest  parts  are  never  sharply-defined 
patches,  but  merge  insensibly  into  the  lighter  or  apparently  normal  portions 
of  the  surface.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  exception  to  this  rule.  When 
the  skin  has  suffered  any  snpei^oial  abrasion  or  injury,  or  when  the  patient 
has  been  blistered  at  some  recent  period,  the  injured  parts  not  only  oeoome 
much  darker  than  the  surrounding  porUons  of  the  surface,  bnt  they  present 
defined  margins  coinciding  with  the  extent  of  the  cutaneous  injury.  The 
cicatrices  of  deeper  injuries,  on  the  contrary,  usually  remain  pale,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  border  of  more  or  less  dark  pigment,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  ivory-like  hue  of  the  cicatricial  tissue.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, require  actual  abrasion  of  the  skin  to  excite  a  greater  deposit  of  pig- 
ment in  certain  parts ;  slight  local  irritation  of  the  surface  appears  in  not  a 
few  oases  to  have  produced  the  same  effect.  I  have  myself  seen  dark  streaks 
on  the  skin  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  pressure  exerted  on  particular 
parts  by  petticoat-strings  and  garters,  and  the  same  circumstance  has  been 
noted  by  others.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Nicholson  in  1872  it  is  stated 
that  the  patient,  a  baker's  lad,  presented  on  his  shoulders  dark  stripes  cor- 

*  Vide  "  Croonian  Lecture*  on  Addison's  Disease,"  The  Lancet,  1876 ;  also,  a  mono- 
graph published  m  1866. 
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responding  to  the  bands  foy  which  the  basket  he  carried  was  slung  at  his  back. 
The  discoloration  in  Addison's  disease  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  the  skin, 
being  also  frequently  found  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks, 
and  gams,  and  also  npon  the  tongue.  On  the  lips  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
iiregular  bluish-black  streak,  running  lengthwise,  near  the  junction  of  the 
maoons  membrane  and  outer  akin.  It  is  seen  on  the  gums  and  buccal  mucous 
membrane  in  the  form  of  irregular  stains  and  patches,  mostly  of  a  brownish 
color,  with  ill-defined  mamns.  In  two  of  my  own  oases  the  stains  on  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane  have  certainly  corresponded  with  seats  of  irritation 
roduced  by  the  pressure  of  ra^ed,  protruding  teeth ;  but  in  other  cases  I 
ave  been  unable  to  verify  any  such  cause.  The  discoloration  of  the  tongue 
appears  usually  in  sharply-defined  stains  of  a  purplish-black  or  sometimes 
inky  hue ;  and  in  my  cases  these  stains  have  always  been  situated  near  the 
margins  of  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conjunctivfe  have  always 
remained  normal,  and  the  contrast  between  Uieir  pearly  whiteness  and  the 
dusky  hue  of  the  discolored  skin  is  very  striking,  and  involuntarily  recalls 
the  similar  contrast  in  the  mulatto  or  negro  countenance. 

'*  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  duease 
usually  begins,  and  eventually  becomes  deepest,  on  those  parts  which  are  nat> 
nrally  the  most  liable  to  become  pigmented  either  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air 
or  by  the  ezcitement  of  certain  physiological  processes ;  and  to  these  must 
be  added  such  parts  as  may  accidentally  be  subjected  to  the  ezcitement  of 
local  irritation.  In  other  words,  this  peculiar  change  of  color  is,  like  many 
other  pathological  processes,  merely  an  exaggerated,  and  therefore  a  morbid, 
development  of  a  natural  physiological  process." 

Greenhow  describes  the  constitutional  symptoms  as  follows ;  "  Gradual  pro- 
gressive asthenia,  often  originating  without  any  apparent  cause  and  seldom 
dating  from  any  definite  period ;  great  languor  and  indisposition  for  exertion, 
with,  in  advanced  cases,  breath lessness  and  palpitation,  frequent  sighing  or 
yawning,  and  generally  faintness  on  making  any  muscular  efibrt,  sometimes 
even  on  being  raised  up  in  bed.  There  are  almost  invariably  great  weakness 
of  the  heart's  action  and  remarkable  feebleness  of  pulse  loss  of  appetite ; 
irritability  of  stomach,  with  nausea ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  illness  at 
least  occasional,  and  often  persistent^  vomiting.  The  mind  is  generally  clear 
to  the  last,  but  so  great  is  the  prostration  in  the  latest  stages  of  the  disease 
that  the  patient  often  lies  in  a  drowsy,  apparently  semi-comatose  state,  from 
which,  however,  he  can  be  roused  by  questions,  and  to  these  he  generally 
gives  pertinent,  though  slow  and  reluctant,  answers.  There  are  in  many  cases 
pains  in  the  loins,  hypochondria,  or  epigastrium,  and,  more  rarely,  dimness  of 
sight,  vertigo,  and,  near  death,  a  tendency  to  incoherence  or  delirium.  Death 
takes  place  from  asthenia,  and  often  rather  suddenly."  .  .  .  .  "  There  is,  in 
uncomplicated  cases,  comparatively  little  or  no  emaciation.  The  skin  is  soft 
and  cool.    The  tongue  is  usually  clean  and  moist  until  the  last  day  of  life." 

The  oeeasional  occurrence  of  convulsions  is  mentioned  by  Greenhow,  and 
also  by  Jaccoud.  The  convulsions  are  oftener  partial  than  general.  Pye- 
Smith  and  others  have  observed  cases  which  terminated  with  severe  cere- 
bral symptoms — namely,  delirium,  coma,  etc.  In  a  case  reported  by  Noth- 
iiag«l  the  coma  was  associated  witb  aoetonuria  (p.  72).  Attacks  of  syncope 
are  not  rare,  and  may  end  fatally. 

All  writers  dwell  upon  the  frequency  and  prominence  of  gastric  symptoms — 
namely,  anorexia,  nausea  with  more  or  less  vomiting,  eructations,  cardialgia, 
etc.*  In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated, 
bat  at  a  later  period  diarrhcea  is  not  infrequent. 

*  Merkel,  author  of  the  article  on  this  disease  in  Ziemnm'g  (hirhpcedia.  in  a  foot-note 
mention^  "aa  a  cnriouty,"  that  in  the  i'Atf,  Mad.  and  Surg.  JZeptirto-,  Jnn^  1871,  an 
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As  regards  the  urine,  Thudicum  found  diminution  of  urio  acid  and  of  color- 
ing matter.  Rosenstern  ascertained  that  the  excretion  of  urea  is  diminished, 
and  that  there  is  an  increase  of  imtican. 

The  course  of  this  disease  is  progresfflTe,  but  its  progress  is  not  always 
continuous.  Greenhow's  observations  show,  in  certain  cases,  paroxysms  of 
progress,  exacerbaUons,  and  remissions.  During  a  remisuon  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  is  lessened,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  general  improve- 
ment. Exceptionally,  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course.  In  these  oases  broniing 
of  the  skin  usually  precedes  for  some  time  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  progress  is  slow,  the  duration,  however,  being 
indefiuite,  extending  sometimes  over  several  months  and  sometimes  over  many 
years,  the  average  duration  being  a  year,  or,  acconUng  to  Wilks,  a  year  and 


The  DIAGNOSIS  is  to  be  based  on  the  characteristic  bronzing  of  the  skin 
together  with  the  associated  symptoms.  A  discoloration  of  the  skin  bearing 
more  or  less  resemblance  to  that  of  Addison's  disease  may  be  referable  to 
pityriasis,  chloasma,  protracted  jaundice,  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease, 
particularly  when  seated  in  the  abdomen,  the  internal  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  permanent  staining  which  follows  some  syphilitic  eruptions,  and 
that  caused  by  exposure,  dirt,  and  the  irritation  of  vermin,  the  latter  described 
by  Voght  and  by  Greenhow  under  the  nunc  "  vagabonds*  disease."  The 
associated  symptoms  representing  the  oonstitutional  affection  corroborate  the 
diagnoMS  as  bsised  on  the  appearances  the  skin.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  bronzing  of  tiie  skin  may  precede  as  well  as  follow  the  constitutional 
symptoms.  Some  delay  under  these  circumstances  may  be  requisite  for  a 
positive  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  cases  of  Addison's  disease,  as  proved  by  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  by  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
without  any  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  In  these  cases  generally  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  has  been  brief  or  it  has  been  associated  with  grave  com- 
plications. Brown  patches  in  the  mouth  have  been  observed  without  bronzing 
of  the  skin.  It  is  not  very  comprehensible  that,  associated  with  pyrexia,  the 
disease  should  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The  author  of  the  article  in 
JSiemuen'$  C^doptediay  however,  states  that  this  mistake  was  made  in  a  ease 
nnder  his  observation.  Litten,  and  more  recentiy  Krooker,  describe  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  as  a  sequence  of  typhoid  fever. 

Addison's  disease  resembles  the  other  grave  diseases  of  the  fassmatopoietio 
system  in  (he  obscurity  of  its  causation.  It  occurs  after  adult  age,  in  early 
or  middle  life,  but  very  rarely  in  childhood  and  in  advanced  age.  In  a  large 
majority  of  oases  patients  are  of  the  male  sex,  and  a  majority  of  these  belong 
to  the  so-oalled  working  class.  The  character  of  the  anatomical  changes,  and 
the  not  infrequent  association  with  phthisis,  justify  the  conclusion  that  a 
tuberculous  diathesis  may  favor  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Writers  agree  that  the  PROGNOSIS  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  is  fatal, 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease  sometimes  extends  over  many  years.  It  may 
remain  non-progressive  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  in  some  cases  notable 
improvement  takes  place.  These  are  important  facts  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  prognous  and  as  affording  encouragement  in  the  treatment. 

In  tJie  absence  of  any  remedira  known  to  have  a  special  curative  efficacy, 

attempt  is  made  to  "  refer  the  entire  omiplex  set  of  ^mptoms  to  degeneration  of  the 
glands  the  stomach."  If  the  attempt  to  ooonect  the  diseaae  with  glandular  organs  m 
vast  and  important  as  those  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice  be  worthv  of  being  men- 
tioned only  as  a  eurioeitj,  how  abenrd  would  it  have  seemed  to  the  author  of  that  arti- 
cle to  refer  the  disease  to  organs  comparatively  so  innignificant  as  the  suprarenal  capsules 
had  he  writtm  his  article  prior  to  Addison's  researches  I 
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symptomatic  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  treatment,  medicinal  and 
bygienic,  ia  to  be  pursued  witb  reference  to  the  same  objects  as  in  treating  the 
other  diseaaes  of  the  hsematopoietic  system.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my 
obserratioQ  the  treatment  by  general  faradization  and  galvanization  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Rockwell  was  accompanied  by 
marked  improvement  as  regards  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance ;  the 
sexual  desire  and  capability,  which  had  been  lost,  returned,  and  the  bronzing 
became  perceptibly  less.  This  improvement  continued  for  two  years,  when 
the  patient  suddenly,  vithoat  any  apparent  cause,  failed,  and  died  within 
twenty-four  houta.^ 

>  Vide  Med.  and  Surg.  EketrieUy.  by  Drs.  Beard  and  Rockwell,  2d  ed.,  p.  675.  For 
exhatiBtive  articles  in  relation  to  this  disease  the  reader  is  referred,  in  addition  to  the 
works  by  Greenhow,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  to  Jaccoud,  article 
"Bronz^  maladie,"  in  Nouveau  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Ckirurg.  pratique,  tome  xi.,  1866.; 
and  to  ^mti  de  paAologie  interne,  tome  ii.,  cinqai^me  edition,  187i ;  to  Averbeck,  Die 
Addiaon'aehe  KrtmkheiL,  Erlansen,  1869 ;  to  article  by  Pepper,  in  Am,  Joum.  of  Med. 
Saieneee,  ApiU,  1877 ;  uid  hj  Osier,  in  System     Mtdveim     Ammixm  XulAora.  vol.  iii 
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SECTIOK  FOURTH. 
DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  DIGESTIVE  OR  CHYLOPOIETIC  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS,  THE  PHAKYNX,  THE  (ESOPH- 
AGUS, AND  THE  PAKOTID  GLANDS. 

Introdoetory  Bemulu.— TonsillitiB.— Phaiyngitis. — Diaeaaes  oF  the  (EBopfaa^as. — ^Puih 

tid  itis. — M  u  mpa. 

THE  important  organs  composing  the  digestive  system  are  the  mouth,  with 
the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  the  fauces,  the  pharynx 
and  cesopbagas,  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine, 
with  Uie  meBcnteric  glands,  and  the  solid  abdominal  viscera — namely,  the 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  Affections  of  the  two  outlets  of  the  alimentary 
canal — namely,  the  mouth,  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  with  the  appends 
glands,  and  the  rectum  and  anus — ^properly  belong  tf  the  department  of  sur- 
gery, being  either  open  to  view  or  accessible  by  manual  exploration,  and  often 
requiring  surgical  operations.  These  affections,  for  the  most  part,  will  not  be 
considered  in  this  work.  This  section  will  therefore  be  devoted  mainly  to  the 
diseases  affecting  the  hollow  viscera  and  the  solid  organs  within  the  abdomen. 
The  affections  of  the  digestive  system,  as  of  other  anatomical  systems,  con- 
sist of—Jirst,  inflammation ;  gecotui,  structural  lesions ;  and  third,  functional 
disorders.  The  diseases  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
will  be  considered  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  affections  of  the 
apper  part  of  this  canal.  The  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  tongue,  such 
as  the  different  varieties  of  stomatitis  or  of  glossitis,  belong  to  surgery.  Cer- 
tain affections  of  the  mouth,  prevailing  especially  in  early  life,  are  considered 
in  tocatiaes  devoted  to  diseases  of  children. 

Tonsillitis. 

The  most  important  varieties  of  tonsillids  are  acnte  simple  tonnllitis  (often 
designated  as  catarrhal),  follicular  tonsillitis,  and  parenchyma  ton  a  or  suppu- 
rative tonsillitis,  commonly  known  as  quinsy.  When  the  inflammation  involves 
especially  the  lacunee  or  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  the  disease  is  called  lacunar  or 
follicular  tonsillitis.  Pseudo-membranous  tonsillitis  is  usually  present  in  true 
croup  and  in  diphtheria,  and  is  considered  in  connection  with  these  diseases. 

Acute  Simple  TontiUitit  is  characterized,  anatomically,  by  redness  with  mod- 
erate swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  an  inflammatory  exudation  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  composed  of  mucus  mingled  with  epithelial  cells,  pus-cells,  and 
serum.  This  simple  tonsillitis  is  present  in  most  cases  of  acute  pharyngitis, 
or  ordinary  sore  throat  The  tonsillitis  contributes  its  share  to  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  pun,  uid  other  symptoms  which  will  be  described  under 
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Acute  Pharyngitis ;  but  the  affection  of  the  tonajls  is  not  usually  so  severe 
as  to  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Acute  FoUicuiar  or  Lacunar  Ibtmliitut  is  of  considerable  clinical  importance. 
In  this  affection  the  inflammation  involves  not  only  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  of  the  gland,  but  especially  that  lining  the  crypts.  The 
tonsils  present  little  white  patches  composed  of  epithelial  cells,  pus-cella, 
mucus,  and  a  large  number  of  bacteria.  These  white  deposits  extend  into 
the  lacunar  depressions.  It  is  important  to  distingnish  these  white  patches 
from  a  diphtheritic  exudation  with  which  they  are  sometimes  confounded. 
In  distinction  from  the  latter  the  white  masses  in  follicular  tonsillitis  form 
a  pultaceous  deposit,  not  a  membraniform  layer  like  the  deposit  of  fibrin ; 
they  cannot  be  removed  in  strips  like  the  latter;  they  are  more  easily 
removed,  are  more  prominent,  are  more  alnuptly  defined,  and  disappear 
spontaneously  more  quickly,  than  patches  of  fibrin.  On  close  inspection  the 
secretion  will  be  seen  to  dip  into  the  follicular  depressions.  The  follicular 
deposit  occurs  without  any  abrasion  of  the  mucous  surface,  but  it  is  common 
for  patients  to  consider  the  patches  as  ulcers. 

Acute  follicular  tonsillitis  is  oflen  attended  by  severe  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. The  symptoms  at  the  onset  may  be  as  severe  as  in  diphtheria.  Chilly 
sensations,  or  even  a  chill,  may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  The 
temperature  rapidly  rises,  and  within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hoars  may 
reach  104°  or  IDS'*.  There  are  often  headache,  anorexia,  insomnia,  and  other 
OTmptoms  which  usually  attend  marked  pyrexia.  The  patient  complains  of 
wyuess  and  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  uiere  may  be  considerable  pain  on 
swallowing.  Usually  within  three  to  five  days  the  fever  and  other  symptoms 
subside  and  recovery  is  rapid.  During,  and  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time 
after,  the  attack  there  may  be  marked  prmtration. 

The  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  The  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  in  many  cases,  together  with  the  anatomical  appearances,  has 
often  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  diphtheria  from  which,  as  already  stated,  it  is 
important  that  follicular  tonsillitis  should  be  carefully  discriminated. 

Parenchymatous  Tonnillitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  tonsil, 
may  terminate  in  resolution,  but  usually  it  goes  on  to  suppuration,  consti- 
tuting the  disease  called  tuppurative  tonnUiti$  or  quim^.  The  tonsil  of  one 
side  only  or  both  tonsils  may  be  affected.  The  tonsil  becomes  much  enlarged 
aud  the  seat  of  an  abscess.  The  abscess  may  open  at  one  or  at  several  points 
OD  the  surface  of  the  tonsil.  The  inflammation  usually  extends  to  surrounding 
parts,  the  aoh  palate  and  uvula  especially  becoming  hypereemic  and  mach 
swollen.   The  submaxillary  gland  is  not  infrequently  enlarged. 

Suppurative  tonsillitis  may  attack  a  previously  healthy  tonsil,  but  it  is 
particularly  liable  to  occur  in  those  whose  tonsils  are  affected  by  ehronie 
inflammation.  The  causation  involves  a  predisposition  to  the  affection,  and 
persons  predisposed  are  likely  to  experience  repeated  attacks.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  suppuration  doubtless  is  to  be  found  in  microti rganisms  which 
invade  the  substance  of  the  tonsil. 

Suppurative  tonsillitis  is  a  very  distressing  affection,  in  consequence  of  the 
pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition.  There  is  elevation  of  temperature,  which 
may  be  considerable.  Increased  frequency  of  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  pain  in  the  limbs,  are  other  symptoms  which  mark  the 
febrile  disturbance.  Pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  this  being  most  marked 
upon  attempting  to  swallow.  Sometimes  pain  is  referred  to  the  ear.  The 
throat  is  at  first  dry  ;  and  subsequently  there  is  a  secretion  of  viscid  mucus 
and  of  saliva,  often  in  abundance.  The  voice  is  husky,  and  articulation  may 
be  difficult  or  almost  impossible.  Difficulty  of  breathing  occurs  when  both  ton- 
sils are  greatiy  swollen.    A  rare  complication  is  cedema  of  the  glottis,  which 
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may  cause  death.  The  symptoms  increase  in  Beverity  until  the  ahscess  bunte 
or  is  opened,  and  then  there  is  a  notable  and  usually  rapid  abatement  of  the 
local  and  constitutional  distarbances.  A  very  exceptional  occurrence  is  suf- 
focation produced  by  escape  of  the  pus  into  the  larynx  when  the  abscess 
mptnres  during  sleep,  Fatal  hemorrhage  has  been  known  to  take  place  from 
ulceration  of  the  abscess  into  the  internal  carotid  or  internal  maxillary  artery. 
These  nnfortnnate  terminations,  however,  are  very  rare,  and  the  prognosis  ia 
to  be  conaideTed  as  favorable. 

It  is  not  rare  for  little  yellowish-white  concretions  to  form  in  the  crypts  of 
die  tonsils.  These  concretions  consist  of  desiccated  epithelial  and  pus-cells 
and  low  ve^able  organisms.  When  cmsfaed,  these  whitish  pellets  emit  a 
very  offensive  odor.  These  concretions,  which  may  contain  lime  salts,  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  tubercles. 

In  acute  simple  tonsillitis  the  measnres  of  treatment  are  those  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Simple  Phanrngitis, 

In  the  follicular  variety  a  solution  of  alum,  borax,  or  the  chlorate  of  potassa 
may  be  used  as  a  topical  application  by  means  of  a  camel's-halr  pencil  brush. 
Gargles  do  not  bring  the  solution  in  contact  with  the  affected  parts.  In  cases 
with  marked  pyrexia  the  tincture  of  aconite  in  small,  frequently  repeated 
doses  should  be  given,  until  an  impression  is  made  on  the  pulse. 

The  treatment  of  parenchymatous  tonsillitis,  or  quinsy,  consists  of  pooltices 
or  the  water-dressing  to  the  neck,  ihe  inhalation  of  warm  vapor,  and  anodynes 
to  lessen  discomfort.  Milk  is  the  form  of  nourishment  best  taken.  When 
fluctuation  is  perceived,  the  abamsses  may  be  opened  and  the  patient  will  be 
telieved  sooner  than  if  they  had  been  left  to  break. 


Pharyngitis. 

A  variety  of  forms  of  pharyngitis  are  distinguislied,  many  of  which  can 
receive  only  passing  mention  within  the  limits  of  this  work. 

In  Acute  Simple  F/iarynffitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  congested,  swollen,  and 
coated  with  more  or  less  of  a  mnco-purulent  secretion.  The  inflammation 
usually  extends  to  the  tonsils  and  soft  palate,  and  it  may  also  involve  the 
nasal  passages.  This  variety  of  pharyngitis  is  one  of  the  forms  of  "  a  cold  " 
or  ordinary  sore  throat.  There  is  usually  more  or  less  pain,  especially  in  the 
act  of  swallowing.  There  is  at  £rst  a  sensation  of  dryness.  The  secretion 
of  mnous  at  a  later  stage  provokes  efforts  at  hawking  and  expnition.  If  the 
inflammation  extend  low  in  the  pharynx,  coughing  is  excited.  The  cough  is 
of  a  peculiar  character,  easily  recognised  and  distinguished  as  a  throat-ooughj 
the  forcible  current  of  expired  air  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  pharynx. 
The  limitation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  pharynx  or  its  non-extension  into 
the  larynx  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  huskiness  or  hoarseness  of  the  voice. 
Febrile  disturbance,  except  sometimes  in  children,  is  slight.  The  extent  and 
intensity  of  the  inflammation  are  to  be  ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  throat. 
The  involvement  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  the  posterior  nares,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  palate  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscoi>e  and  of  the  rhinoscope. 

Acute  simple  pharyngitis  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic  affection,  in 
which  case  the  disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  fever  rather  than  simply 
as  a  local  inflammation.  I  have  analysed  a  series  of  twenty-three  cases  which 
occurred  during  such  an  epidemic  in  tiie  western  part  of  New  York  State  in 
1857.*  From  this  analysis  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  disease  was 
an  epidemic  fever  characterised  by  mild  erythematio  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx  and  fauces  as  the  only  constant  local  eomplication.    The  febrile 

1  Bi^aio  Mtdiwi  Jovmed,  voL  xii.  p.  718. 
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noTement  wu  in  a  markecl  degree  ont  of  proportion  to  the  local  affection. 
Its  duration  wae  from  three  to  five  days.  The  epidemio  prevailed  extensively 
for  abont  two  months,  both  sexes  aod  different  ages  being  kffected  without 
notable  discriminatioD.  No  proof  of  contagion  existed.  The  affection  was 
not  scarlatina,  but  it  resembled  influenza,  save  that  the  pharyngeal  and  not 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  the  seat  of  inflammation.  It  is  perhaps 
proper  to  regard  the  epidemic  disease  as  a  form  of  influenza. 

Aeate  pharyn^tis  is  a  common  complication  in  many  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, especially  in  the  exanthematons  fevers.  Reference  will  be  made  here- 
after to  Ihcai^kemaUMU  Fhmyngitia  in  connection  with  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
smallpox. 

The  pharyngitis  is  designated  as  erytmdattnu  when  it  complicates  eryup> 
das,  particnlarly  facial  erysipelas.  Usually,  the  inflammation  is  of  the  acute 
simple  variety,  but  it  may  be  gangrenous  or  suppurative,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  prognosis  is  grave.  It  is  churned  ^t  erysipelas  may  attack  the 
pharynx  primarily. 

Gangrenous  Pharyngitis  may  occur  also  in  connection  with  diphtheria,  and 
rarely  as  a  complication  of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  or  other 
acute  infectious  disease.  The  symptoms  assume  a  typhoid  character  and 
and  the  termination  is  usually  fatal. 

In  Phlegmonous  Pharyngitis  there  is  an  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  sub- 
mucous and  deeper  tissnes  of  the  pharynx,  constituting  a  retro-pharyngeal 
absceag.  This  affection  may  occur  traumaticalty,  as  by  the  penetration  of  a 
sharp  piece  of  bone.  More  frequently  it  is  secondary  to  caries  'of  the  cerv- 
ical vertebrae. 

Pseudo-membrancnis  or  Fibrinous  PhfOfyt^tis  constitutes  a  part  of  tlie 
lesions  in  croup  and  in  diphtheria,  with  which  diseases  it  is  conridered. 

Subacute  Simple  Pharyngitis  is  a  vei^  common  affection,  and  is  generally 
treated  without  the  acTvice  of  a  physician.  The  lesions  and  symptoms  are 
similar  to  those  in  acute  simple  pharyngitis,  but  they  are  less  intense. 

Chronic  Pharyngitis  is  an  extremely  common  affection  in  this  country.  It 
is  commonly  known  as  "  the  catarrh."  It  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  pharyngitis,  but  it  is  generally  a  subacute  affection  at  the  beginning, 
and  is  developed  imperceptibly.  It  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  forms  of 
chronic  pharyngitis — namely,  simple  chronic  pharyngitis,  and  chronic  follicu- 
lar or  granular  pharyngitis.  In  simple  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  inflamed  without  especial  involvement  of  the  lymphatic  follicles  of 
the  pharynx.  The  membrane  is  more  or  less  reddened  and  thickened.  Fre- 
quently small,  dilated  veins  can  be  seen  mapping  out  irregularly  the  surface 
m  die  pharynx.  Viscid  mucus  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  mucous 
membrane.  In  /ollictUar  or  granvlar  pharyngitis  the  follicles  of  the  phamix 
are  enlarged  in  consequence  of  hyperplasia  of  their  lymphoid  cells.  These 
enlarged  follicles  form  little  nodules  studding  the  surface  of  the  pharynx. 
They  are  surrounded  by  congested  and  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  In  both 
forms  of  pharyngitis — between  which,  in  fact,  no  sharp  line  of  distinction 
can  be  drawn — the  inflammation  may  extend  to  adjacent  mucous  membranes. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  or  their  openings, 
deafness  is  produced  in  greater  or  less  degree.  When  chronic  pharyngitis 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  likely  to 
become  atrophied. 

Chronic  pharyngitis  in  some  persons  occasions  but  little  inconvenience.  It 
is  often  found  when  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  any  trouble  in  the 
throat.  In  other  cases  it  occasions  more  or  less  annoyance.  An  uncomfort- 
able sensation  is  felt  in  the  throat.  The  presence  of  adheave  mactis  excites 
efforts  of  hawking  and  coughing.    The  proximity  of  die  inflammation  to  the 
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larynx  may  give  rise  to  a  dry,  hacking  cough.  The  voice  becomes  hoarse 
afier  considerable  use  in  speaking  or  riding,  and  the  use  of  the  voice  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the  vocal  organs. 

The  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  It  occurs 
moat  frequently  afler  puberty  and  in  middle  life.  The  form  of  the  disoise 
which  is  sometimes  called  dergjfmasCs  sore  throat  is  usually  of  the  follicular 
variety.  This  form  of  the  disease  occurs  in  those  who  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  voice  a  great  deal  in  public  speaking,  but  it  is  probable  that 
in  these  cases  the  excessive  use  of  the  voice  is  not  the  only  cause,  for  chronic 
pharyngitis  in  general  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits 
who  suffer  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  continued  application  without  physical 
and  mental  relaxation.  The  number  of  persons  is  very  large  in  this  coun- 
try who  overtask  the  powers  of  the  system  by  steady  labor  in  the  office,  the 
counting-house,  or  the  workshop,  continued  without  intermission  for  many 
years.  It  is  especially  among  those  who  in  this  way  violate  the  laws  of 
bealth  that  chronic  pharyngitis  prevails.  It  seldom  occurs  among  the  so-called 
laboring-classes,  and  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the  country. 
Occurring  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  symp- 
toms denoting  impairment  of  the  general  health.  The  patients  complain  of 
debility  and  a  want  of  their  accustomed  energy ;  they  are  generally  depressed 
in  spirits ;  and  they  often  fancy  the  existence  of  some  serious  disease,  espe- 
cially pulmonary  consumption.    Dyspeptic  ailments  frequently  coexist. 

The  diagnosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is  readily  established  by  inspectaon 
of  the  throat.  The  use  of  the  pharyngeal  mirror  is  of  service  in  determin- 
ing the  extent  of  the  lesion. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is  favorable  so  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  not  favorable  as  regards  the  return  of  the  mucous  membrane 
to  its  healthy  state.  The  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  long  ooutinuance. 
There  is  no  tendency  of  chronic  pharyngitis  to  eventuate  iu  laryngitis  or 
bronchitis,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the  development  of  tuberculoras. 

The  annoyance  from  chronic  pharyngitis  is  often  much  enhanced  by  patients 
oonoentrating  their  attention  upon  it.  They  sometimes  fall  into  the  habit  of 
constant  hemming  or  "  clearing  the  Uiruat,"  which  is  not  only  fatiguing  to 
themselves,  but  extremely  disagreeable  to  others. 

Tubereu&nu  Pkaryngitis  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  tubercles  and 
the  formation  of  tuberculous  ulcers  in  the  phamygeal  mucous  membrane. 
Although  simple  phamygitis  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, a  genuine  tuberculous  pharyngitis  is  infrequent.  Sometimes  tuber- 
cles can  be  seen  during  life  in  the  floor  or  sides  or  neighborhood  of  the  ulcers ; 
but  at  other  times  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  gross  appearance  of  the 
ulcers,  although  microscopically  their  tuberculous  nature  is  evident.  Tuber- 
culous ulcers  form  most  frequently  at  the  sides  of  the  larynx  and  on  the 
palatine  folds  ;  and  from  these  situations  they  may  extend  to  the  soft  palate 
and  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Portions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, particularly  that  of  the  uvula,  often  become  irregularly  thickened  and 
of  a  grayish  color.  In  tuberculous  pharyngitis  there  is  usually  marked  pain 
upon  deglutition.    The  lymphaUc  glands  of  the  neck  are  usually  swollen. 

The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  upon  the  reo<^ition  of  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere,  parUeularly  in  the  lungs,  and  by  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli 
in  the  secretion  tram  the  ulcers. 

Tuberculous  pharyngitis  sometimes  mna  an  acute  course,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  chronic. 

Syphilitic  Pharyngifii'  may  occur  during  any  stage  of  syphilis,  either  con- 
genital or  acquired.  The  manifestations  of  syphilis  begin  more  frequently 
upon  the  tonsils  and  palate  than  upon  the  pharynx.    Initial  syphilitic  sores 
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have  been  seen  upon  the  tonsils,  tfte  palate,  the  phaiynz,  and  the  epiglottis. 
An  erythematic  iDflaminatioa  of  the  tonsils  and  palate,  extending  to  the  phar- 
ynx, is  among  the  earliest  and  moat  frequent  manifestations  of  secondary 
syphilis.  The  inflamed  regions  are  nsnally  symmetrically  situated.  Mucoas 
patches  are  common.  These  are  due  to  thtckening  and  opacity  of  patches 
of  epithelium,  together  vith  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  tissue  with  lymphoid 
cells.  A  secretion,  sometimes  purulent,  takes  place  from  these  patches.  The 
mucous  patches  are  usually  of  short  duration,  especially  under  appropriate 
treatment.  Syphilitic  ulcers  may  form  in  the  secondary,  but  they  are  most 
common  in  the  tertiary,  stage  of  syphilis.  Tertiary  ulcers  may  be  due  to 
the  soflening  and  destruction  of  gummata,  or  they  may  result  from  suppu- 
ration. Syphilitic  ulcers  occur  most  frequently  on  the  soft  palate  and  palatine 
folds,  but  they  may  extend  to  the  pharynx  or  may  involve  the  latter  primarily. 
These  ulcers  are  irregular  in  shape,  with  undermined  edges  and  surrounded 
by  a  Kone  of  congestion.  A  sequel  of  syphilitic  ulceration  is  the  formation 
of  cicatrices,  the  recognition  of  which  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  pre-exist- 
ing syphilis.  In  rare  instances  these  cicatrices  by  their  extent  ana  contrao- 
tion  occafflon  serious  distortions  and  stenoses  of  the  pharynx. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  pharyngitis  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  simple  and  ulcerative  pharyngitis  due  to  other  causes,  except  that  pain  is 
rarely  a  marked  symptom,  and  frequently  there  is  little  or  no  increased  sen- 
sibility of  the  throat. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  by  means  of  a  syphilitic  history,  by  the  appearances 
of  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  already  described,  and  especially  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  lesions  usually  respond  to  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

The  prognosis  is  good.  Destructive  ulcerations  with  extensive  involvement 
of  the  bones  are  much  less  frequent  now  than  in  former  times. 

TftrusA,  a  disease  belonging  more  appropriately  to  the  affections  of  the 
mouth,  will  receive  only  brief  consideration  here.  Thrush  is  characterized 
anatomically  by  the  appearance  of  white  or  brownish-white,  curdy  patches 
upon  the  affected  mucous  membrane.  These  patches  are  composed  essen- 
^Uy  of  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  a  fungus  which  is  usually  called  Ovi- 
rma  aSneans,  but  the  exact  aystematio  classification  of  the  fungus  has  not 
been  determined.  The  mucous  membrane  beneath  these  parasitic  patches  is 
usually  congested,  but  not  ulcerated. 

Thrush  is  observed  most  frequently  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  palate,  but 
it  may  involve  the  pharynx,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  cesophagus.  It 
has  even  been  seen  in  the  stomach. 

Thrush  is  a  symptomatic  affection.  It  occurs  most  commonly  in  nursing 
infants,  especially  in  those  fed  by  bottle  in  hospitals  and  asylums  where  suf- 
ficient attention  is  not  given  to  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  nursing- 
bottle.  Thrush,  may,  however,  occur  in  adults,  and  is  then  observed  in  con- 
ditions of  great  prostration  of  the  vital  forces,  as  in  old  people,  and  toward 
the  termination  of  such  exhausting  diseases  as  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  dia- 
betes, dysentery,  and  typhoid  fever. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  thrush,  the  borate  of  sodium  is  an  efficient 
remedy.  This  remedy  is  best  applied  dissolved  in  glycerin.  Applications  by 
means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil  brush  may  be  made  three  or  four  times  daily. 
In  addition  to  these  applications  the  indications  for  treatment  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  pathological  conditions  with  which  this  local  affection  is  associated. 

Acute  simple  pharyngitis,  occurring  as  a  sporadic  diseafle  or  as  the  anatom- 
ical characteristic  of  an  epidemic  fever,  is  usually  a  mild  affection,  having  no 
tendency  to  end  fatally.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  an  accident  which  may 
occur,  but  it  is  extremely  infrequent.  I  have  met  with  one  example  of  its 
occurrence  in  a  case  of  sporadic  pharyngiUs.  The  therapeulaoal  measures 
28 
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indicated  are  mild  pai^tives,  followed  byanodjne  remedies,  quinine,  and  the 
chlorate  of  potassa.  Qargles  of  the  chlorate  or  the  nitrate  of  potaesa  are 
usuallj  prescribed,  but  the  liquid  can  in  this  way  be  brought  into  contact  with 
the  inflamed  membrane  to  only  a  limited  extent.  A  mucilaginous  liquid  or 
^Ijceria  taken  in  small  quantity  and  swallowed  will  allay  the  dryness  and 
irritation  of  the  throat.  Small  pieces  of  gum  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the 
month  have  the  same  effect.  The  chlorate  of  potassa,  taken  in  the  form  of 
troches,  is  more  efficient  than  in  solution  and  used  as  a  gai^le.  GansUe  or 
stimulating  applications  to  the  inflamed  membrane  are  not  called  for.  A 
sinapism  ezternallyt  liniments  containing  ofaloroform,  aconite,  and  laadanum, 
and  the  water-dressing  give  relief. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis,  to  be  effective,  must  have  reference  to 
the  system.  Topioal  applications  alone  are  rarely  efficacious.  A  fair  trial  of 
them,  however,  should  be  made.  The  nitrate  of  silver  in  strong  solution  (20  or 
30  grs.  to  the  ounce)  in  some  eases,  especially  tbose  of  the  granular  variety,  is 
highly  useful.  It  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  probang,  mop,  or  lai^  camel's- 
hair  pencil  brush.  A  solution  of  tannin  is  often  of  service.  The  chloride,  iodide, 
or  sulphite  of  zinc  and  iodoform  are  recommended.  Inhalations  are  not  appro- 
priate ;  tbey  carry  the  medicated  application  too  far.  On  the  other  hand,  gar- 
gles are  of  little  use ;  they  do  not  carry  the  applioadon  far  enough.  Projecting 
a  spray  of  medicated  solutions  into  the  throat  is  an  efficient  mode.  Applica- 
tions to  the  posterior  oares  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  nasal  douche ;  if 
made  by  injecting  from  the  fauces,  there  is  danger  of  the  flnid  passing  into 
the  Eustachian  tubes  and  causing  otitis  media.  The  oonstitntional  remedies 
which  exert  a  ourative  influence  in  certain  cases  are  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  bromides,  the  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
Alteration  of  the  habits  of  life  is  first  in  importance.  Relaxation,  recreation, 
and  out-of-door  life  are  far  more  efficacious  than  medicines,  and  the  latter  are 
of  little  use  without  the  former.  When  circumstances  permit,  relinquish- 
ment of  business  for  a  time  for  travel  or  rural  occupations  is  of  signal  ben- 
efit. Tonic  remedies  may  often  be  advantageously  conjoined  with  proper 
hygienic  management.  Tonics,  to  be  efficacious,  should  be  continued  for  a 
long  period,  and  the  form  of  tonic  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious.  The  object  of  treatment,  in  short,  is  to  restore  the 
general  health. 

For  syphilitic  pharyngitis  local  and  general  antisyphilitie  measures  of  treat- 
ment are  indicated.  (For  these  the  reader  is  refeirea  to  works  which  treat  of 
syphilis.) 

Diseases  of  the  (Eaaph&gtia. 

Inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagitis),  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic, 
is  extremely  rare.  As  an  idiopathic,  non-traumatic  affection  it  may  be  said 
almost  never  to  occur.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  corrosive 
poisons,  by  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies,  and  by  an  extension  of  iofiamma- 
tion  from  adjacent  parts.  In  some  parts  of  this  country,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  inflammation  and  stricture  are  frequently  caused  by  drink- 
ing accidentally  a  caustic  preparation  used  for  washing  and  scouring  purposes 
known  as  "concentrated  lye."'  In  cases  of  diphtheria  the  diphtheritic  affec- 
tion sometimes  extends  into  the  oesophagus,  and  ribbon-like  pseudo-mem- 
branes may  be  expelled.  The  eruption  of  smallpox  oocasionaUy  occurs  in 
this  ritnatlon. 

The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  pain  and  soreness  localised 

*  Vide  article  by  Heuix  F.  Campbell,  M.  D.,  in  Trant.  Ameriean  SurgiaU  Sociof,  voL 
1,1883. 
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in  this  ntnation,  and  eBpecially  manifeBt  in  acts  of  deglutition.  The  passage 
of  an  oesophageal  sound  occasions  pain,  and  on  its  withdrawal  mucus  or  pus 
may  be  adherent  to  it.  The  latter  are  evidence  of  oesophagitis  only  when 
carcinoma  of  the  eardiao  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  exoladed  oy  the  absence 
of  obstruction. 

The  rational  indications  for  treatment  are  the  nourishment  of  the  patient 
by  a  bland  liquid  diet,  of  which  milk  should  be  the  basis,  and,  if  this  occasion 
pain,  rectal  alimentation  may  be  substituted  therefor. 

Stenosis,  caused  by  morbid  growths,  cicatrised  ulcers,  etc.,  is  ascertained 
by  exploration  with  the  sound,  in  conjunodon  with  the  evidence  of  obstruction 
to  the  ingestion  of  food.  Primary  carcinoma  occurs  in  the  oesophagus.  The 
consideration  of  these  affections  belongs  to  surgery.  In  this  category  belong 
foreign  bodies,  the  presence  of  vegetable  and  animal  parasites,  dilatations,  and 
diverticula.    Rupture  of  the  (esophagus  is  -an  occasional  accident.* 

Obs^ction  may  depend  on  compreBsnon  by  an  aneurism  or  a  tumor  of 
some  kind.  The  obstructing  cause  in  these  cases  is  generally  apparent.  The 
fact  of  obstruction  in  a  person  over  forty  years  of  age  should  always  august 
exploration  for  the  signs  of  an  aneurismal  tumor.  Rupture  of  aneurisms 
sometimes  takes  place  into  the  oesophagus.  Ulcers  having  the  churacteristics 
of  gastric  ulcer  may  occur  in  the  lower  end  of  the  eesophagus.' 

Perforation  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  may  establish  a  communi- 
cation with  the  pericardial  or  the  pleural  cavity,  and  it  may  cause  subcuta- 
neous emphysema  of  the  neck  and  the  escape  of  swallowed  fluids  into  the 
areolar  tissue.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  softening  and  perforation  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  oesophagus  by  the  gastric  juice. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  pharyngeal 
muscles,  may  occur  after  diphtheria,  in  connection  with  bulbar  paralysis,  and 
in  some  cases  of  general  paralysis  and  of  cerebro-spinal  multiple  Bclerons. 

Spasm  of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagismus)  of  transient  duration  is  one  of 
the  nysterical  manifestations.  Irrespective  of  that  connection  it  may  cause 
obstruction  for  hours  and  days.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Henna,  which 
I  saw  in  consultation,  complete  obstruction  from  spasm  had  existed  for  eight 
days,  and  was  instantly  and  permanently  removed  by  a  single  introduction  of 
a  sound.' 

(For  a  full  account  of  the  diseases  of  the  oesophagus  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Cohen's  treatise  on  the  DiseaMs  of  the  Throat,  and  to  hia  articles  in  Pep« 
per's  System  of  Medicine^  hy  Americom  Authon^  vol.  ii.) 

Parotiditis^Mumps. 

The  affection  commonly  known  as  mumps  may  be  appropriately  noticed  in 
this  connection  as  seated  in  an  ot^n  accessory  to  the  buccal  cavity.  The 
disease  is  infeeUons  and  contagions.  It  therefore  involves  a  special  cause 
which,  reasoning  ftom  analogy,  is  a  parasitic  organism.  The  existence  of  this 
eonlaffium  vivum  has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated.  Mumps  often  prevail  as 
an  epidemic.  The  most  marked  local  affection  in  this  disease  is  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  and  surrounding  connective  tissue.  As  the  dis- 
ease rarely  terminates  fatally,  little  is  positively  known  of  the  anatomical 
changes  in  the  gland.  The  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland  is  believed  to  be 
infiltrated  with  serum  and  to  contain  a  few  emigrant  white  blood-corpuscles. 
The  epithelium  of  the  acini  and  ducts  of  the  gland  may  be  supposed  to  swell 

*  Vide  case  reported  by  Prof.  Fitz,  .^m.  Jotim.  t>f  Med.  Seienees,  Jan.,  1877. 

*  Vide  Quincke,  "  Ulcus  (Esnpfaagi  ex  Digestione,"  DeiUachei  ArcKw  Jur  ktimtche 
MtdUm,  1879.  Bd.  24,  8.  72. 

■Vide  Ifm  York  OiapiuU  OoMetU,  Oct  18, 1679. 
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np  and  nodergo  parenchymatous  degeneration.  An  inflammatory  oodema  of 
the  connective  tissue  about  the  gland  exists  in  most  oases.  More  serions 
structural  changes  than  those  described  are  not  supposed  to  exist,  as  the 
res^tution  of  the  gland  and  of  the  surrounding  tissues  to  th^r  normal  condi- 
tion occurs  with  such  ease  and  rapidity.  Virchow  teaches  that  the  inflamma- 
tion has  its  point  of  departure  in  the  ducts,  and  is  propagated  from  simple 
inflammation  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  (stomatitis).  According  to 
this  view,  the  infectious  agent  gains  access  to  the  gland  from  the  mouth  by 
Steno's  duct.  A  similar  coincident  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands  is  not  infrequent.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which 
these  glands  were  involved  and  the  parotid  escaped.  Erythematous  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  ftequently  present  in  cases  of  epidemic 
parotiditis. 

The  period  of  incubation  varies  from  ten  to  eighteen  days.  The  disease  is 
fVequently  ushered  in  by  a  slight  chill  or  by  chilly  sensations,  and  in  its  prog- 
ress it  may  be  accompanied  with  moderate  febrile  movement,  diminished  appe- 
tite, pain  in  the  head,  and  general  malaise.  A  certain  degree  of  febrile  dis- 
turbance usually  precedes  for  a  short  time  the  enlargement  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  generally  subsides  before  the  swelling  fully  disappears.  The  swell- 
ing usually  begins  in  one  gland,  but  with  few  exceptions  both  glands  become 
involved,  although  the  one  first  affected  suffers  more.  The  amount  of  swell- 
ing in  the  site  of  the  parotid  gland  varies  in  different  cases.  If  considerable 
or  great,  it  causes  a  notable  change  in  the  physiognomy.  The  skin  gener- 
ally is  not  discolored,  but  there  may  be  an  inflammatory  blush.  The  mucous 
membranes  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  conjunctiva  are  often  moderately 
inflamed.  Pain  upon  moving  the  jaws  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  experi- 
enced. The  disease  continues  for  from  four  or  five  days  to  two  weeks.  The 
swelling,  pain,  and  soreness  gradually  subside  and  disappear.  The  inflamma* 
tion  has  no  tendency  to  suppuration  or  to  continue  in  a  chronic  form.  An 
abundant  perspiration  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  time  of  eonTale8(»nee. 

In  males,  after  the  age  of  puberty,  one,  rarely  both,  of  the  testicles  may 
become  inflamed.  This  orchitis  is  nsaally  called  metastatic.  When  it 
appears  the  swelling  in  the  parotid  sometimes  subsides.  This  so-called 
metastatic  orchitis  is  not  very  frequent.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in 
some  epidemics  than  in  others.  Most  of  the  statistics  bearing  on  its  fre- 
quency have  been  derived  from  military  practice.  The  largest  compilation 
from  this  source  has  been  made  by  Granier.'  In  495  cases  of  parotiditis 
in  soldiers,  orchitis  occurred  in  115;  that  is,  in  24  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Atrophy  of  the  affected  testicle  oflen  follows  this  inflammation.  According 
to  Granier,  atrophy  occurs  in  44  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  orchitis,  and  in  lOJ 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  parotiditis.  The  shorter  the  duration  of  the  orchi- 
tis, the  less  probability  is  there  of  atrophy  of  the  testicle.  In  females  a 
similar  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mammary  gland  and  of  the  ovary  faas 
been  observed  as  an  exceptional  occurrence.  When  parts  other  than  the 
parotid  are  involved,  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  from  a  metastasis,  bat 
from  the  operation  of  the  same  internal  morbid  condition  which  occasions 
the  inflammation  of  the  parotid. 

In  very  rare  instances  epidemic  parotiditis  is  of  an  unusually  severe  cha- 
racter. The  fever  and  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  exceptionally  high. 
Maniacal  delirium  and  other  severe  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  observed. 

1  Xyon  tn&r.,  No.  26, 1879. 

In  "Laveran's  collection  of  432  cases  in  soldiers,  orchitis  occurred  156  times.  In  32 
cases  of  orchitis  observed  by  Laurens  (out  of  118  of  parotiditis),  one  testide  alme  wu 
affected  in  26  cases,  and  both  testicles  in  6  cases.  In  16  of  these  cases  Laurens  observed 
distinct  atrojihy  within  two  months. 
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The  patient  has  been  known  to  sink  into  a  typhoid  state.  Convulsions  some- 
times occur  in  children  ;  but  facial  spasm  is  less  tnfVequent.  The  gland  has 
been  known  to  suppurate  in  this  disease.  These  occurrences,  however,  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  regarded  more  as  curiosities  than  of  practical  importance. 

The  communicability  of  this  disease  is  generally  admitted,  but  it  has  been 
denied  by  some  writers  of  high  authority ;  for  example,  by  Valleiz.  FersoDS 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age  are  most  susceptible  to  the  con- 
tagium,  but  it  occurs  not  infrequently  under  puberty.  Males  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  females.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  which  affect  the  same  person 
but  once. 

The  prognosis  is  generally  favorable,  the  complications  and  accidents  which 
have  been  mentioned  being  exceptional.  Except  that  it  occasions  considerable 
discomfort,  the  disease  in  most  cases  is  trivial.  In  the  way  of  treatment  it 
claims  only  soothing  embrocations  and  the  application  of  flannel,  cotton  bat- 
ting, or  wool  to  the  neck,  with  some  anodyne  remedy  if  the  pain  be  con- 
siderable. Bloodletting,  purgation,  or  other  of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  not  indicated.  The  popular  apprehension  of  danger  from  "  taking 
cold  "  in  this  disease  is  based  on  the  idea  that  if  the  affection  of  the  parotid 
be  arrested  a  metastasis  is  likely  to  take  place.  There  is  little  ground  for  this 
idea,  bat  a  patient  probably  passes  through  the  disease  more  comfortably  by 
avoiding  exertion  and  exposure. 

Parotid&is  occurs  as  an  oecanonal  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  pyaemia,  and  pneumonic  fever.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  widely 
different  affection  from  mumps.  Suppuration  takes  place  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  abscesses  evacuating  either  externally  or  into  the  meatus  andi- 
toriuB,  and  frequently  there  is  considerable  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
As  a  complicatton  of  fever  it  is  attended  with  much  suffering  and  danger. 

Acnte  Buppurative  inflammation  of  the  cooneotive  tissue  around  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  is  called  by  German  writers  angina  Ludomci.  There  is  pres- 
ent in  the  suprahyoid  region  difiiise  cellulitis,  combined  often  with  gangrene 
and  sloughing  of  the  tissues.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  surrounding 
parts.  The  affeotion  is  a  grave  one.  The  most  favorable  termination  is  in 
ahsoess.  Death  occurs  from  oedema  glottidis,  secondary  pneumonia,  or  sep- 
tiesemia.   The  breatment  is  mainly  surgical. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  OF  THE 

DUODENUM. 

Acnte  Gastritis.— Snbacnte  GaBtritis.— (Tronic  QastHtU. — PlilegmoQOUS  GasMtls.-— 
Cbronic  Interstitial  Oflstritis.— Oastro-dDodenitia.— Daodenitia. 

Acute  Gastritis. 

THE  term  acute  has  been  applied  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach  by  differ- 
ent authors  with  a  widely  different  scope  of  signification.    In  the  c^ses 
of  gastritis  to  which  heretofore,  by  many  authors,  the  term  acute  has  been 
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restricted,  the  disease  is  attended  with  extreme  danger  to  life,  ending  fatally 
as  a  rale.  In  these  cases  almost  invariably  the  disease  is  caused  by  tozic^ 
agents — namely,  the  corrosiTe  or  acrid  poisons.  Acute  gastritis  was  con- 
sidered as  thus  restricted  in  the  previous  editions  of  this  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  authors  include  under  the  name  scute  gastritis  or  acute 
gastric  catarrh  gastric  inflammation  of  every  grade  of  ioteDslty,  and  also  cer- 
bun  affdotions  geoerally  regarded  as  functional.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
applioaUon  of  the  term  acute  to  other  diseases  to  extend  its  scope,  as  applied 
to  gastritis,  so  as  to  embrace  all  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  haa  con- 
siderable severity,  obliging  patients  generally  to  keep  the  bed.  Acute  gas- 
tritis will  be  oonsiderMi  in  this  aeuse  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work. 
Cases  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  is  not  sufficient  to  entiUe  it 
to  be  called  an  acute  disease  will  be  included  under  the  heading  Subacute 
Gastritis.  Oases  of  chronic  gastritis  are  those  in  which  subacute  inflamma- 
tion is  more  or  less  persistent. 

Adopting  the  more  comprehensive  scope  of  the  term  acute  gastritis,  the 
disease,  exclusive  of  toxical  cases,  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence — a  fact 
which  would  not  a  prion  be  supposed,  considering  the  quantity  of  ingesta 
received  into  the  stomach  daily,  the  various  stimulating  and  irritating  sub- 
stances which  often  enter  into  these,  the  great  functional  activity  of  the 
organ,  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  claims  daring  digestion,  and  the  ex- 
tensive glandular  apparatus  which  it  contains. 

Anatomical  Gharactebs. — More  knowlecke  and  caution  are  requisite  in 
detenniniog  the  existence  of  inflammatjon  of  the  stomach  than  of  any  other 
organ.  The  stomach  often  presents  after  death  various  appearances  simulat- 
ing disease,  but  which  are  in de pendent,  of  any  morbid  process.  These  decep- 
tive appearances  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  two  factors — namely,  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  blood  in  the  organ  within  physiological  limits,  and  the  rapid 
post-mortem  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
self-digestion.  These  changes,  which  are  most  intense  in  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach,  will  bo  mentioned  subsequently  under  the  head  of  Softening  of  the 
Stomach. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discriminate  the  milder  grades  of  gastric  inflam- 
mation from  post-mortem  changes.  Hence,  the  observations  of  Beaumont 
npon  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  had  a  fistulous  opening  into  his  stomach,  are 
of  special  value,  and  are  usually  cited  as  descriptive  of  the  mild  forma  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  These  morbid  appearances  were  noticed 
after  indiscretion  in  eating  or  following  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  and  were 
accompanied  with  corresponding  local  and  constitutional  symptoms.  They 
rapidly  disappeared  under  proper  medication  and  attention  to  diet.  Beau- 
mont noticed  during  these  attacks  of  mild  gastric  inflammation  a  livid,  ery- 
thematous redness  distributed  in  irregular,  small  patches.  Sometimes  the 
mucous  membrane  was  pale.  Ecchymoses  and  oozing  of  grumous  blood  from 
certain  red  spots  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  were  also  observed.  The 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  deficient,  and  was  replaced  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ropy,  alkaline  mucus  which  became  yellowish  or  muco-purulent 
when  the  inflammation  was  unusually  severe.  Slightly  elevated  discolored 
spots,  resembling  deposits  of  false  membrane  and  called  apthons  by  Beau- 
mont, were  also  described. 

In  cases  of  more  severe  gastritis  the  mucous  membrane  usually  presents 
irregularly  scattered  spots  of  congestion.  Occasionally  the  redness  is  more 
diffused,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  presents 
a  pale  raUier  than  a  congested  appearance.  Ecchymoses,  especially  upon  the 
summits  of  the  gastric  rugas,  may  be  present  in  large  number.   Tho  mucous 
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membrane  is  thickened,  soflenecl,  and  more  opaque  than  normal.  Its  surface 
is  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  tenacious  mucus  or  muco-pos.  The  swell- 
ing may  extend  to  the  submacous  tissue.  The  changes  are  most  marked 
vsually  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  are  more  distinctive  of 
inflammation  when  in  this  situation  than  when  in  the  fundus.  Hemorrhage 
erosions,  which  consist  of  round  or  oval  superficial  abrasions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  upon  a  hemorrhagic  base,  are  not  infrequent.'  Upon  microscopical 
examination  hypereemia  of  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  partic- 
ularly of  those  about  the  summits  of  the  gastric  tubules,  and  extravasationB 
of  blood,  are  detected.  The  iotertubular  tissue  is  thickened  by  the  presence 
of  serum  and  of  extravasated  red  and  white  corpuscles.  The  accumulation 
of  white  corpuscles  or  pus-cells  is  most  evident  about  the  muscnlaris  mucosa. 
They  may  also  be  present  in  the  submucous  tissue.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the 
gastric  tubules  may  either  remain  unchanged  or  they  may  undergo  cloudy 
swelling;  that  is,  become  enlai^d  by  the  accumnlation  of  albuminous  gran- 
nies (p.  53).  In  some  cases  this  may  be  followed  by  fatty  degeneration. 
Sometimes  the  tubulea  appear  to  be  filled  with  a  granular  matter  containing 
nuclei,  but  without  distinct  cell-boundaries.  This  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion in  the  glands  of  the  stomach  often  occurs  in  fevers,  particularly  in  infeo- 
tious  diseases,  and  sometimes  in  pbomhoms-poisoning,  without  evidence  of 
inflammation,  but  with  symptoms  of  disturbed  d^estion  during  life.'  The 
cylindrical  epithelial  cells  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  the 
mouths  of  the  gastric  tubules  become  swollen  with  a  secretion  of  mucus  which 
escapes  from  their  free  ends.  These  cells  are  found  in  the  mucus  coating  the 
mucous  meifibrane,  but  to  what  extent  they  desquamate  during  life  is  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty.  The  solitary  follicles  of  the  stomach  (or  lenticular  glands,  as 
they  are  also  called),  when  present,  are  often  swollen.  They  sometimes  seem 
to  be  increased  in  number  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  stomach.  Wilson 
Fox  describes  the  development  of  follicular  ulcers  from  these  structures. 

It  is  not  intended  to  describe  here  the  manifold  morbid  appearances  belong- 
ing to  toxic  gastritis ;  that  is,  gastritis  produced  by  swallowing  irritant  pois- 
ons. These  are  in  some  cases  characteristic  of  the  action  of  special  poisons, 
and  are  described  in  works  on  special  pathological  anatomy  and  on  foren»o 
medicine.  The  corrosive  poisons,  such  as  strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies, 
cause  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  may  produce  such  destruction  of  the  coiats  of  the  stomach  as  to 
lead  to  perforation,  of  its  wall  during  life,  with  the  escape  of  its  contents  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Some  of  these  poisons  cause  the  formation  of  a  diph- 
theritic exudation  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  They  may  be  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  changes  in  the  color  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.  When  corrosive  poisons  are  swallowed,  more  or 
less  inflammation,  and  perhaps  sphacelation,  may  be  present  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  oesopbagua,  but  these  signs  are  sometimes  wanting.  The  inflam- 
mation in  cases  of  acute  gastritis  may  extend  into  the  duodenum. 

^  Brinton  describes  a  fipecial  and  severe  form  of  gastritis  characterized  by  the  pres- 
oiceof  a  large  number  of  hemon-Iiagiceroeions.  The  contentsof  the  stomach  are  stained 
with  blood.  He  calls  the  affection  hemorrhagic  erosiou  of  the  stomach  or  ulcerative 
gastritis.  Hemorrhagic  erosions,  however,  are  frequently  found  in  the  stomach  under 
a  great  variety  of  coodittoDs,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  poeaess  much  pathological 
dgnificance. 

'  Virchow,  in  oonformitf  with  his  views  of  inflammation,  describes  this  parenchy- 
matous change  as  inflammatory,  and  designates  the  process  in  this  situation  as  glandular 
gastritis  or  ^tradenitis;  but  Com il  and  Ranvier  justly  remark  that  the  inflammatory 
natnre  of  this  lesion  is  very  doubtful.  Ebetein  finds,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus 
or  by  alcohol,  the  parencliymatoiis  degeneration  most  marked  in  the  chief,  or  adelo* 
morphooa  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules  (  KtrcAWt  Archiv,  1872,  Bd.  b5,  S.  469). 
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Clinical  History. — Acute  gastritis  gives  rise  to  pain  more  or  less  intense, 
referred  to  the  epigastrium,  together  with  a  painful  sense  of  constriction. 
The  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  upon  the  Btomach  in  inspiration  sometimes 
increases  the  pain,  so  that  the  hreathing  maj  be  costal  and  the  number  of 
respirations  per  minute  is  increased.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  prominent 
symptoms.  In  some  cases  the  stomach  is  intolerant  of  water  or  the  blandest 
liquids,  even  in  very  small  quantities.  The  vomited  matter  is  muco-serousj 
of  a  greenish  color,  the  presence  of  bile  being  evident  from  the  bitter  taste, 
and  not  infrequently  it  is  sanguinolent.  The  acts  of  Tomitingoceasion  suf- 
fering. The  thirst  is  frequently,  but  not  always,  intense.  The  desire  for 
cold  water  is  sometimes  so  irresistible  that  the  psUent  is  not  deterred  from 
drinking  it  by  the  painful  acts  of  vomiting  which  it  provokes.  Tenderness 
on  pressure  over  the  epigastrium  is  often  marked.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less 
frequent  and  small.  The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  moderately,  and  some- 
times considerably,  raised.  The  thermometer,  however,  as  a  rule,  shows  but 
a  moderate  fever-heat,  rarely  exceeding  101°  or  102®  F.  The  bowels  are  con- 
stipated except  in  cases  of  poisoning.  Dysphagia  and  aphonia  are  occasional 
symptoms.  The  tongue  presents  no  special  morbid  appearances.  The  buccal 
fluids  are  diminished  and  frequently  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  patient  suf- 
fers from  cephalalgia.  The  mind  is  depressed  and  the  expresdon  is  anxious 
and  haggard.  If  life  be  not  speedily  destroyed  and  the  disease  run  on  to  a 
fatal  termination,  vomiting  of  black,  grumous,  coffee-ground  matter  may  occur, 
especially  in  cases  of  toxical  gastoitis.  Toward  the  close  of  life  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  are  g«ted  by  acts  of  regurgitation  ratJier  than  by  vomiting. 
The  prostration  in  fatal  cases  becomes  extreme.  Hiccough  occurs.  The  pulse 
becomes  very  frequent  and  thready.  Coldness  of  the  surface  is  marked.  The 
mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia.  If  the  disease  end  in  recovery,  improvement 
in  all  the  symptoms  takes  place  slowly ;  convalescence  is  gradual,  and  the 
inflammation  may  persist  in  a  chronic  form.  In  cases  of  gastritis  produced  by 
the  corrosive  poisons,  if  perforation  of  the  stomach  occur,  the  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  are  added.  Jaundice  occurs  in  some  cases,  showing  that  the  inflam- 
mation extends  into  the  duodenum.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  symptom- 
atology applies  to  cases  of  marked  severity.  In  less  severe  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  essentially  the  same,  but  with  less  intensity. 

Patholooical  CHAaACTER. — The  stomach,  aside  from  its  office  as  a 
receptacle  of  the  ingesta,  is  a  glandular  oi^n,  furnishing  daily  a  large  quan- 
tity of  an  important  secretion — the  gastric  juice.  In  its  reluctance,  so  to 
speak,  to  take  on  acute  inflammation  from  the  internal  and  inappreciable 
causes  which  ^ve  rise  to  the  so-called  spontaneous  inflammations  in  other 
situations,  it  resembles  other  glands,  such  as  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidneys. 
When  acute  inflammation  is  developed  in  this  situation  it  does  not  differ  in 
pathological  character  from  acute  inflammation  seated  elsewhere  in  a  mucous 
structure.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  physiological  relations 
of  the  stomach.  Acute  gastritis  produced  traumatically  by  the  action  of 
caustic  or  irritant  poisons  is  developed  like  inflammation  from  the  action  of 
the  same  local  causes  in  other  situations. 

Causation. — Exclusive  of  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons,  the  most  frequent 
cause  in  this  country  is  spirit-drinking.  I  have  known  the  disease  to  directly 
follow  a  debauch,  and  to  prove  rapidly  fatal.  A  person  with  chronic  gastritis 
induced  and  kept  up  by  luibitual  spirit-drinking  is  liable  to  the  acute  affection 
after  an  unusually  excessive  indulgence.  Exposure  to  cold  may  act  as  an 
auxiliaTT  cause.  In  a  case  under  my  observation,  the  patient  being  an  habit- 
ual drinker,  the  disease  followed  sleeping  in  a  cold  cellar.   Over-repletion  of 
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the  stomach  with  stimulating  and  indigestible  food  may  sometimes  give  rise 
to  acnte  gastritis.  This  so-called  orapalous  gastritis  is  generally  subacute. 
It  is  a  traditional  error  to  oonrider  as  exciting  causes  drinking  cold  water 
when  the  body  is  perspiring,  intense  mental  emotions,  and  contusions  of  the 
abdomen. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  are  strongly  diagnostic. 
There  is  greater  probability  of  the  disease  being  incorrectly  supposed  to  exist 
than  of  its  being  mistaken,  when  existing,  for  other  diseases.  Vomiting, 
however  frequent  and  persistent,  is  never  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  gastritis. 
I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  with  persistent  vomiting  to  be 
treated  for  acute  gastritis,  the  error  not  being  discovered  prior  to  the  autopsy. 
Peritonitis,  if  accompanied  with  vomiting,  may  assume  an  appearance  of 
gastritis,  but  the  diffusion,  of  tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  the  tympanitic 
distensioD,  and  the  ri^dity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  generally  suffice  for 
this  differential  diagnosis.  Gastritis  has  been  misUUcen  for  pneumonitis,  but 
physical  exploration  of  the  chest  should  enable  the  physician  to  detect  or 
exclude  the  latter  affection. 

Gastralgia  was  formerly  confounded  with  gastritis.  The  paroxysmal  recur- 
rence of  pain  or  its  occurrence  in  marked  exacerbations,  the  absence  of  febrile 
movement,  of  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  and  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the 
ability  to  take  food,  sometimes  with  relief  of  the  pain,  sufficiently  characterize 
the  affection  as  neuralgic. 

With  a  view  to  appropriate  antidotal  treatment,  and  also  in  a  medico-legal 
point  of  view  in  certain  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  from  the  symptoms 
whether  acute  gastritis  be  attributable  to  poison.  This  is  always  to  be  sus- 
pected in  severe  cases  if  other  causes  be  not  evident.  Burning  in  the  throat 
IS  complained  of  if  a  caustic  or  corrosive  poison  have  been  taken,  and  the 
local  action  of  the  poison  may  be  seen  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  mat- 
ters vomited  are  likely  to  contain  blood.  Diarrhcea  is  likely  to  occur.  If 
caused  by  a  poison  the  disease  is  developed  suddenly,  and  inquiry  is  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  if  the  sudden  development  were  not  immediately  preceded 
by  a  meal  or  the  ingestion  of  something  in  the  way  of  food  or  drink. 

Pboonosis. — Cases  of  acute  gastritis,  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the 
term  acute  was  formerly  used,  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  fatal.  In 
the  more  comprehensive  scope  of  the  term  the  disease  ends  in  recovery,  as  a 
rule,  if  toxical  cases  be  excluded.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  a  few 
hours,  patients  falling  quickly  into  a  condition  of  collapse.  These  cases, 
however,  are  exceptional.    The  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

When  the  disease  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison  the  danger 
will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  the  amount  of  local  injury. 

Treathznt. — The  indications  for  bloodletting  are  not  present  in  this 
^sease.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  danger  is  from  asthenia  and  that  life  is 
sometimes  quickly  destroyed,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  admissible.  The 
first  and  most  important  object  in  the  treatment  is  to  secure  for  the  inflamed 
oigan  absolute  rest.  With  reference  to  this  object  the  less  of  anything  intro- 
duced into  the  organ  the  better.    To  allay  intense  thirst  small  pieces  of  ice 


time.  The  physician  should  resist  the  temptation  to  try  in  succession  the 
host  of  remedies  to  allay  vomiting,  all  of  which  will  be  likely  to  aggravate 
this  distressing  symptom.  It  is  desirable  to  administer  opiates  in  order  to 
quiet  the  stomach  and  render  the  system  more  tolerant  of  the  disease.  A 
nit  of  morphia  placed  dry  upon  the  tongue  may  be  tried,  and  if  vomiting 


may  be  swallowed,  or  iced  water 
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be  provoked  by  this  mode  df  administration  it  should  be  administered  hypo- 
dermically  or  some  form  of  opiate  given  per  enema.  Fomentations  or  a 
blister  may  be  applied  over  the  epigastrium.  Cathartics  are  inadmissible. 
The  bowels  may  be  moved  by  stimulating  enemas.  Mercury,  either  iu  large 
or  small  doses,  is  not  indicated.  The  importunities  of  the  patient  for  an 
emetic  are  to  be  resisted.  There  may  be  a  feeling  as  if  the  stomach  were 
distended  or  as  if  there  was  an  aoonmulation  aggravating  the  distress.  This 
feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  state  of  the  membrane,  as  tenesmus  is  inci' 
dent  to  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  and  it  may  be  called  gastric  tenesmus. 

AlimentaUon  is  not  less  important  than  in  other  diseases,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  symptoms  denote  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia  supporting  meas- 
ures of  treatment  are  indicated.  The  stomach  will  not  tolerate  alcoholics  and 
food ;  moreover,  their  introduction  into  the  stomach  conflicts  with  the  most 
important  object  of  treatment — namely,  absolute  rest  of  the  inflamed  organ. 
The  rectum  is  to  be  substitnted  for  the  stomach  as  regards  the  reception  of 
ingesta.  This  is  a  disease  in  which  rectal  alimentation  is  of  invaluable 
service.  Alimentary  support  may  be  adequately  provided  thereby  during  & 
period  as  long  as  may  be  required ;  that  is,  until  the  acute  symptoms  have 
subsided  and  the  stomach  will  tolerate  bland  nourishment.  From  three  to 
four  ounces  of  defibrinated  blood,  Leube's  pancreatic  meat  emulsion  or  hia 
"meat  solution,"  or  milk  with  the  addition  of  egg  (the  election  of  any  of 
these  articles  being  made  after  experimental  trials,  and  perhaps  the  different 
articles  employed  in  alternation),  may  be  injected  every  four  or  six  hours. 
U  alcoholic  support  be  indicated,  spirit  may  be  added  to  the  rectal  food 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  indication,  or  the  latter  may  be  adminis- 
tered hypodermieally.  The  addition  of  a  little  laudanum  to  each  injection 
is  generally  advisable.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  the  injection  of  water 
from  time  to  time  and  frequent  sponging  of  the  body.  The  danger  from 
the  disease  is  much  lessened  and  the  duration  shortened  by  pursuing  this 
course.' 

Milk  with  the  addition  of  lime-water  will  be  likely  at  first  to  be  best 
borne  by  the  stomach,  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  *  Other 
forms  of  food  are  to  be  gradually  added.  After  the  inflammation  has  ceased 
the  stomach  is  left  in  an  atonic  eondition,  and  remedies  of  a  tonic  character 
are  indicated  during  convalescence.  If  the  acute  end  in  the  chronic  form  of 
inflammation,  the  treatment  due  to  chronic  gastritis  is  to  be  employed. 

Acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons  is  to  be  treated 
after  the  plan  just  stated,  with  the  addition  of  measures  having  reference  to 
the  evacuation  and  neutralization  of  the  poisonous  substance.  Emetics  are 
to  be  promptly  given,  and  if  they  fail  to  act  efficiently  the  stomach-pump  is 
to  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  poison  be  one  which  can  be  ejected.  Arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  antimony,  cantharides,  copper,  phosphorus, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  vegetable  irritants,  such  as  capsicum,  gam- 
boge, croton  oil,  etc.,  may  be  expelled  from  the  stomach;  but  if  any  of  the 
corrosive  acids  have  been  taken,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  prompt 
administration  of  antidotes.  Antidotes  are  also  to  be  given  after  the  employ- 
ment of  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  to  effiset  the  removal  of  aorid  poisons. 

*  The  nuioreatic  meat  emulsion  is  prepared  as  follows :  To  6  ounces  of  finelv  acn^ 
meat  add  1}  ounces  of  finely  chopped  pancreas  and  3  ounces  of  warm  water.  The  mix- 
ture should  have  the  consisteuce  of  thick  soup.  Leube's  meat  solution  ts  prepared  tnr 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  with  water,  and  eraploTing  heat  by  means  of  a  Pepin^ 
digester.  (Vide  "  Ueber  <lie  Therapie  der  Magenkrankneiten,"  von  W.  O.  Leube,  Sammr- 
Iwu)  klini»cher  Vortrage  con  VolJcmann,  No  62,  Leipzig,  1878.)  The  bowels  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  by  a  lat^  enema  both  before  begpinmng  rectal. alimentatioa  and 
afterward  from  time  to  time.  Laudanum  added  to  the  injections  promotes  their  retcsh 
tiou,  and  probably  their  absorption. 
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(For  details  respecdng  the  management  of  cases  of  poisoning  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  worbs  whieh  treat  of  toxicology.*)  I  shall  simply  subjoin,  for  the 
cottTenienoe  of  the  practitioner,  an  enumeration  of  the  antimtes  for  the  more 
important  of  the  poisons  which  act  locally  upon  the  stomach. 

Araenical  Brf^ircUions :  The  bydratea  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  the  special 
antidote.  It  should  be  recently  prepared  and  given  in  large  quantity.  If 
this  preparation  be  not  immediately  available,  the  sesquioxide  or  common  red 
oxide  of  iron  (crocus  martis)  may  be  given  in  its  stead.  Bouchardat  advises 
to  combine  magnesia  with  the  preparation  of  iron,  in  order  to  promote  the 
passage  of  the  iron  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  and  other  Salts  of  Mercmy:  The  most  reliable 
antidote  is  albumen,  and  the  white  of  e^s  is  the  best  and  most  available 
article. 

Salt*  of  Copper :  Albumen  is  au  antidote.  Iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  and 
Uie  hydrated  persulphate  of  iron  are  said  by  Bouchardat  to  be  antidotal  both 
to  the  salts  of  mercury  and  of  copper. 

Tartar  Emetic :  Substances  containing  tannin  in  abundance  and  magnesia. 

Nitrate  of  Silver:  Chloride  of  sodium. 

Mineral  Acids :  Magnona  or  chalk  mixed  with  water  or  milk ;  the  alka^ 
line  carbonates  or  soap. 

Oxalic  Acid:  Magnesia,  chalk.  Whiting  or  plaster  scraped  from  the  wall 
of  an  apartment  may  be  given,  mixed  with  water.  Alkalies  are  not  to  be 
given. 

Ammonia  :  Yinegar  or  any  of  the  vegetable  acids. 
i^>faMa  and  Soda :  The  same. 

Subacute  Gastritis. 

Snbscnte  gastritis,  not  becoming  chronic,  but  of  transient  duration,  occurs 
not  infrequently.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  poutiTeness  how  frequently  it 
occurs,  because  practically  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween slight  inflammation  and  merely  functional  disturbanra  in  this  utuation. 
Subacute  gastritis  doubtless  enters  into  certain  cases  of  the  affection  which 
will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach  under 
the  name  of  Acute  Dyspepsia.  Subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is 
much  more  frequent  in  infants  and  young  children  than  in  the  afler  periods 
of  life.  As  here  considered,  reference  will  be  had  chiefly  to  the  affection 
occurring  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  period  of  infancy. 

The  degree  of  inflammation  in  different  cases  of  subacute  gastritis  varies, 
being  either  slight  or  moderate  as  evidenced  by  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms. The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  marked  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  inflammation.  The  ingestion  of  food  is  followed  by  uneasiness  or  dis- 
teeaa  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  by  symptoms  denoting  indigestion — 
namely,  flatulence,  emctatioDs,  etc.  Hiirst  is  a  symptom  usually  more  or 
less  prominent.  Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  and  a  furred  or  coated 
tongue  are  other  symptoms.  The  urine  is  high-colored  and  loaded  with  the 
urat^  In  some  cases  there  is  constipation,  and  in  other  cases  diarrhoea,  the 
latter  being  due  to  intestinal  indigestion.  Pain  in  the  head  is  a  frequent  and 
sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  There  may  he  slight  pyrexia,  but  it  is 
frequently  or  generally  wanting,  except  after  the  ingestion  of  food  or  stim- 
ulants. When  transient  febrile  movement  is  not  thus  produced,  the  pulse  is 
usually  feeble  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  There  is  more  or  less  general 
debility,  but  the  sense  of  weakoeas  exceeds  the  actual  reduction  of  strength. 

*  Taylor  on  Pauma  may  be  consulted  for  this  pnrpOBe;  also,  article  "Poisons"  in 
DvngHsot^B  Medieal  Dietiomry. 
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The  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  snffering  may  be  considerable  from  malaise 
without  any  definite  location  of  pain  or  distress. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  a  class  of  cases  which  the  practitioner  meets  with  fre- 
quently, and  which,  together  with  cases  of  the  affection  to  be  considered  in 
another,  chapter  under  the  name  of  Acute  Dyspepsia,  is  properly  known  as 
a  "  bilious  attack." 

If  the  gastric  inflammation  be  greater,  approximating  in  intensity  to  acute 
gastritis,  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  suffer- 
iag  from  gastric  distress,  and  sometimes  from  a  dull,  obtuse  pain  in  the  regioD 
of  the  stomach.  The  epigastric  tenderness  is  often  considerable.  Anorexia 
is  complete,  with  loathing  of  food  and  nausea.  Vomiting  is  often  a  prom- 
inent symptom.  Mucus  is  Tomited  in  abundance,  and  if  the  efforts  of  vom- 
iting be  prolonged  bile  is  rejected.  The  patient  experiences  a  temporary 
sense  of  relief  after  vomiting.  The  feeling  is  aa  if  the  stomach  were  dis- 
tended, and  acts  of  vomiting  are  provoked  and  aided  by  volantary  efforts 
with  the  idea  that  if  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  effectually  discharged 
the  relief  would  be  permanent.  This  feeling  arises  from  the  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  membrane,  and  is  analogous  to  the  sensation  connected  with 
tenesmus  in  dysentery.  It  may  be  called  gastric  tenesmus.  Thirst  is  gener- 
ally urgent  and  cold  drinks  are  craved.  The  tongue  is  coated  at  first,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  affection  it  may  become  clean  and  reddened.  Either  con- 
stipation or  diarrhoea  may  exist.  There  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement, 
with  evening  exacerbations,  as  shown  by  the  pulse  and  axillary  temperature; 
the  latter,  however,  rarely  exceeds  100''  F.  Chilly  sensations  and  rigors  are 
common,  continuing  for  a  few  seconds  and  recurring  irregularly.  Gephalal- 
^a  is  generally  marked,  and  in  some  cases  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  ten- 
sion or  a  feeling  as  if  the  head  would  break.  There  is  often  a  sense  of  pros- 
tration, with  depression  of  spirits  and  sometimes  a  notable  degree  of  mental 
apathy.  In  cases  of  maximum  severity  snbabnte  gastritis  so  closely  approx- 
imates to  acute  gastritis  that  there  is  scarcely  a  well-marked  line  of  division 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  of  gastritis  with  considerable  pyrexia  the  disease  is  sometimes 
called  "  gastric  fever."  This  name  implies  that  the  disease  is  primarily  or 
essentially  a  fever,  whereas  the  fever  is  purely  symptomatic  and  secondary  to 
the  gastric  inflammation. 

Subacute  gastritis,  if  the  inflammation  be  slight  or  moderate,  is  usually  of 
short  duration,  convalescence  taking  place  in  a  few  days.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion have  considerable  intensity  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  week  to 
three  wdeks.  If  the  inflammation  persist  mnch  beyond  the  latter  date  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  chronic. ' 

Snbaoute  gastritis  in  some  cases  is  evidently  of  dietetic  ori^n.  It  is 
sometimes  attributable  to  the  decomposition  of  ingested  aliment,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  gastric  juice  or  to  the  quantity  of  food  ingested  being  oat  of 
proportion  to  the  digestive  capability  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  ingestion  of 
food  either  difficult  of  digestion  or  in  which  putrefaction  had  begun  prior  to 
its  ingestion.  Persons  who  are  habitually  addicted  to  over-indulgence  in  eat- 
ing, or  to  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  the  free  use  of  condiments,  are  donbt- 
lesa  more  liable  to  this  affection  than  others  as  a  consequence  of  a  gluttonous 
meal  or  when  from  any  cause  gastric  digestion  is  arrested.  The  affection 
sometimes  follows  a  prolonged  debauch.  The  habitual  free  use  of  spirits 
begets  a  liability  to  it.  It  occurs  especially  among  drunkards.  It  may  be 
caused  by  any  of  the  acrid  or  irritant  poisons,  not  taken  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  produce  acute  gastritis.  The  so-called  ur»mic  gastritis  is  eansed  by  the 
irritant  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
nrea,  upon  the  gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  some 
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authors  have  maintained  (Grairod,  Charcot),  that  in  some  cases  of  gout,  uric 
acid  is  eliminated  the  stomach,  and  by  a  similar  irritant  effect  causes  gas- 
tritis. In  a  certain  proportion  of  oases  the  causes,  both  remote  and  prox- 
imate, are  not  apparent. 

An  affection  to  which  subacute  gastritis  is  closely  affiliated  is  that  to  be 
eonaidered  under  the  name  of  Acute  Dyspepsia.  Gastric  inflammation  doubtless 
enters  into  certain  cases  of  the  latter  affection,  but  the  functional  disturbance 
is  disproportionately  great  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  inflammation, 
and  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  latter;  hence  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering it  as  a  functional  affection  of  the  stomach.  The  differential  diagnosis 
of  these  affections  is  not,  practically,  of  great  importance.  The  symptoms 
of  gastritis  are  present  in  certain  cases  of  remittent  fever,  and  perhaps  they 
proceed  actually  from  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  these  cases. 
The  symptomatic  phenomena  of  remittent  fever,  however,  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  render  its  discrimination  from  simple  gastritis  easy.  Cases  of 
ephemeral  fever,  or  febricula,  are  to  be  discriminated  by  the  want  of  propor- 
tion between  the  febrile  phenomena  and  the  gastric  symptoms.  Cases  of 
continued  fever,  typhus,  and  typhoid  very  rarely  present  symptoms  of  gas- 
tritis with  sufficient  prominence  for  the  differential  diagnosis  to  be  a  matter 
of  question.    In  general,  the  diagnosis  of  aubaente  gastritis  is  not  difficult. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  Subacute  gastritis  rest  of  the  inflamed  organ  is  of 
primary  importance.  If  the  inflammation  be  but  slight  or  moderate,  it  will 
suffice  to  place  the  patient  on  a  diet  reduced  in  quantity,  consisting  of  milk 
with  lime-water  and  farinaceous  articles.  In  eases  of  greater  severity  com- 
plete abstinence  for  two,  three,  or  four  days  may  be  advisable.  The  vomiting 
and  loathing  for  food  will  be  likely  to  secure  this  end  without  any  injunctions 
on  the  part  of  the  physician.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  symptoms  denote 
exhaustion  the  patient  may  be  supported  by  rectal  alimentation.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  either  locally  or  by  venesection  is  never  indicated. 
Benefit  may  be  derived  from  sinapisms  or  a  blister  over  the  epigastrium. 
£metics  and  purgatives  are  contraindicated.  The  sensations  of  the  patient 
may  lead  to  a  desire  for  both,  especially  the  former,  but  they  do  not  effect 
any  desirable  otgeet,  and  their  local  action  upon  the  inflamed  organ  will  do 
barm.  If  the  bowels  be  constipated  simple  enemas  may  be  employed.  Mer- 
cury is  not  indicated,  any  more  than  in  cases  of  inflammation  affecdng  the 
mucous  membrane  or  other  portions  of  the  digestive  system.  On  t^e  other 
hand,  remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane  and  to  allay  vomiting  are 
indicated — namely,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  hyoscyamus,  .and  especially 
the  salts  of  morphia.  Small  pieces  of  ice  may  be  swallowed,  or  iced  water 
given  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  and  often  repeated,  if  found  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  patient.  Carbonated  water  is  not  only  taken  with  comfort,  but 
appears  to  be  useful. 

It  is  important  not  to  continue  the  abstinence  from  food  or  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  diet  too  long.  As  soon  as  nutritious  articles  of  food  are  well  tole- 
rated by  the  stomach  they  are  admissible.  The  improvement  of  diet  should 
he  made  gradually  and  tentatively.  During  convalescence  the  mineral  acids 
are  useful  as  tonics,  and  after  the  inflammation  has  ceased  other  tonics  may 
be  appropriate.  Patients  who  are  spirit-drinkera  should  be  told  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  disease  with  their  habits. 

Ohronic  Gastritis. 

Chronic  gastritis  is  not  infrequent,  although  it  is  not  as  common  an  affec- 
tion as  was  supposed  some  years  ago.  Chronic  functional  disorders  were  for- 
merly eonridered  as  inflammatory.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate  din- 
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ically  between  chronic  ioflftrnmation  and  the  functional  affections  embraced 
under  the  name  of  dyspepsia.  The  differential  points  involved  in  this  dis- 
crimination will  suffice  for  the  clinical  history  and  diagnosis  of  the  affection. 
The  affection  occurs  often er  in  middle  and  advanced  life  than  in  childrcD 
and  yoQDg  persons.   It  occurs  in  men  oftener  than  in  women. 

The  ANATomoAL  0BARGE8  in  chronic  gastritis  an  most  frequently  pres- 
ent and  most  marked  in  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  This  local- 
isation applies  also  to  the  majority  of  morbid  processes  in  the  stomach. 
The  color  of  the  mncous  membrane  varies  in  different  oases.  It  may  be 
red,  brown,  ash-gray,  slate-colored,  or  whitish.  A  bluish-red  color,  either 
diffuse  or  in  spots,  is  usually  present  in  the  ohronio  inflammation  attendant 
upon  prolonged  passive  congestion  of  the  stomach,  such  as  accompanies 
cirrhons  of  the  liver,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  heart  disease.  Ecchy- 
moses  and  hemorrhagic  erosions  are  frequently  present.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  a  rule,  is  more  or  less  pigmented,  and  this  gives  rise  to  brown, 
ashy,  and  slate  colors.  The  pigment  generally  appears  as  little  dots  scattered 
over  the  ranoous  membrane.  The  same  pigmentation  often  coexists  in  the 
intestinid  tract.  It  is  most  frequent  where  diere  is  mechanical  coi^eatum 
of  the  stomach  in  consequence  of  portal  obstmction.  It  u  referred  to  alter- 
ations in  the  htemo^obin  of  extrarasated  red  blood-corpuscles  (Paxt  I.  p.  57), 
and  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  sign  of  preceding  congestion  and  hemorrhage. 
The  pigment  exists  in  the  form  of  dark  granules,  either  free  or  in  cells,  in  the 
intertubular  tissue,  and  sometimes  in  cells  within  the  tubules.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  stomach  is  coated  with  a  thick  layer  of  viscid  mucus'or  muoo- 
pus.  The  consistence  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  peculiariy 
firm  and  tough ;  at  other  times  the  membrane  is  more  or  less  softened. 
The  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  varies  in  different  cases  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  stomach  in  the  same  case.  Chronic  inflammation  leads 
both  to  thickening  and  to  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  result 
is  often,  although  not  invariably,  consecutive  to  the  former.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  usually  thickened,  but  not  infrequendy  it  is  atrophied  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  exceptionally  die  whole  membrane  may  be  abnormally  tbin. 
Both  in  healthy  and  diseased  stomachs  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric 
re^ott  not  infrequently  presents  little  rounded  elevations  separated  by  slight 
furrows.  This  condition,  compared  sometimes  to  granulations  upon  wounds, 
is  called* mammillation  or  V^at  mamdonnf  of  Louis.  When  present  in  healthy 
(and  often  in  diseased)  stomachs  it  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscularis 
mucosae  (Briicke's  muscle).  In  chronic  gastritis,  however,  it  may  also  be 
referable  to  irregular  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  furrows 
may  correspond  to  atrophic  spots.  Exceptionally,  polypoid  growths,  due  to 
localized  increase  of  connective  tissue  and  enlaigement  and  proliferation  of 
the  gastric  tubules,  are  present,  even  in  considerable  number  (gastritis  poly- 
posa).  lattle  cysts  about  a  millimetre  in  diameter  are  frequently  observed 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  They  are  the  result  of  distension  of  parts  of  the 
gastric  tubules  with  a  clear  mucoid  secretion.  Sometimes  the  cysts  attain  a 
much  la^r  size.  The  submuoons  tissue  is  frequently  thicker  and  denser 
than  normal.  There  may  also  be  some  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat. 
Upon  microscopical  examination  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  usually  found  to  be  increased  in  amount.  The  gastric  tubules  may 
be  enlarged  in  consequence  of  swelling  and  parenchymatous  or  fatty  degene- 
ration of  their  epithelial  cells.  Usually  the  tubules  are  affected  in  groups, 
some  remaining  unchanged.  The  degenerative  change  may  lead  to  complete 
destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  tubes  are  then  partly  or  completely 
filled  with  albuminous  and  fatty  detritus.    Finally,  the  tubofea  may  become 
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ftfropliied,  tnd  in  some  places  eveD  obliterated.  According  to  W.  Fox,  fatty 
degeneration  may  occur  in  the  connecUve  tissue  as  well  as  in  the  glands. 
The  cystic  transformation  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  attributable 
to  partial  occlusion  of  the  tubnlM  in  consequence  of  the  new  growth  of  inter- 
stitial tissue.  A  change  which  occasionauy  occurs  is  proliferation  or  ade- 
nomatous growth  of  the  tubules.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus  little 
villous  projections  of  vascularized  connective  tissue  are  often  met  with  in 
chronic  gastritis.  In  the  atrophied  portions  of  mucous  membrane  the  tub- 
ules are  shorter  and  narrower  than  normal.  Such  places  have  usually  a 
smooth  surface  and  are  pigmented. 

Stmftous  denoting  indigestion  or  difficult  digestion  are  present  in  cases 
of  chronic  gastritis,  but  these  alone  are  not  diagnostic,  since  they  alike  exist 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Pain  may  not  be  present,  and  if  present  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctive. A  burning  sensation  or  a  feeling  of  heat  in  the  gastiie  region  is 
somewhat  diagnostic.  Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  somewhat  diag* 
Bostio,  provided  it  be  limited  to  that  r^on  and  constant ;  that  is,  not  pres> 
ent  merely  during  the  proeesa  of  digestion  or  when  Uie  stomach  is  distended. 
Thirst  is  diagnostic  if  habitual ;  that  is,  present  not  only  during  the  process 
of  digestion,  but  at  other  times.  The  appetite  is  much  ofleser  impaired  in 
connection  with  chronic  gastritis  than  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  the  appetite 
being  generally  preserved,  and  often  craving,  iu  the  latter.  The  nutrition  is 
oftener  defective  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis.  Dyspeptics  often  preserve  their 
weight  undiminished.  In  chronic  gastritis  stimulating  articles  of  food,  such 
as  meat  and  condiments,  are  not  as  well  borne  as  bland  aliments,  the  reverse 
being  oftener  the  case  in  dyspepsia.  Alcoholic  and  other  stimulants  produce 
gastric  distress  in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  whereas  they  often  relieve  dis- 
tress incident  to  merely  functional  disorder.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  gastritis,  excluding  eases  of  so-called 
acute  ^spepsia  and  certain  cases  of  functional  disorder  characterized  by  vom- 
iting. In  ordinanr  cases  of  dyspepsia  nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  common.  A 
dight  grade  of  febrile  movement  is  sometimes  observed  in  chronic  gastritis, 
and  very  rarely  in  a  purely  functional  disorder. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  to  be  baaed  on  the  combination  of  more  or  less  of  the 
foregoing  differential  points.  In  making  the  diagnosis  certain  structural 
affections  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  excluded — namely,  carcinoma  and  ulcer. 
The  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  affections  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  III. 

Chronic  gastritis  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach developed  spontaneously  or  produced  by  the  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons.  It 
may  proceed  from  excesses  in  eating  or  spirit-drinking,  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  stated  that  long  fasting  or  too  rig^d  dieting  may  give  rise  to  it.  In 
dogs  destroyed  by  starvation  Andral  found  the  stomach  inflamed  and  ulcer- 
ated ;  but  similar  experiments  made  by  Collard  de  Martigny  were  negative  as 
regards  appearances  of  inflammation  in  this  organ.*  Stark,  who  fell  a  victim 
to  experiments  in  ^etetics  in  1869,  had  symptoms  of  gastritis  developed  dur- 
ing prolonged  abstinence.  Arsenic  introduced  into  the  system  by  absorption 
from  an  external  wound  gives  rise  to  gastritis,  as  was  ascerteined  by  Brodie 
and  verified  by  the  observations  of  others.  Chronic  gastritis  also  frequently 
resulte  from  long-continued  venous  congestion  of  the  stomach  in  consequence 
of  obstacles  to  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  This  chronic 
congestion  is  most  intense,  cieteri$  paribus,  when  the  obstacle  is  in  the  liver. 
Emphysema  of  the  lungs,  chronic  pleurisy,  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  are  often  accompanied  by  chronic  gastritis. 

'  Magendi^  Jound  d»  ^igM^ie,  tome  viiL 
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It  occurs  also  in  connection  vitli  gout  and  with  pulmonary  phthiBis.  Gbronio 
gastritis  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  renal  disease  involving  unemia;  the  ezpla* 
nation  being  that  already  given — namely,  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
which  is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  eliminat«l  by  the  gas- 
tric mucous  membrane  acts  as  a  local  irritant. 

The  first  point  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  dietetic  causes  which  may 
have  originated,  or  which  may  tend  to  perpetuate,  the  affection.  The  patient 
is  to  he  placed  on  a  bland  and  easily-digested  diet,  consisting  of  milk,  eggs, 
stale  bread,  soft-boiled  rice,  and  other  farinaceous  articles — articles  digested 
in  the  small  intestine.  Meat  and  stimulants  are  to  be  interdicted.  For  a 
shiHt  time  it.  may  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  food  below  the 
amount  which  the  wants  of  the  system  require.  Food  should  be  taken  in 
small  quantities  and  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  health.  Moderate  counter- 
irritation  over  the  epigastrium  is  useful.  The  remedies  to  be  administered 
are  few.  SoHcitationa  for  emetics  and  cathartics  are  to  be  resisted.  Patients 
often  declare  that  they  are  "  bilious "  or  that  there  exists  "  foulness  of 
the  stomach,"  and  hence  that  they  need  evacnant  medicines ;  but  in  place 
of  medicines  which  fiom  their  irritant  action  will  tend  to  increase  or  pro- 
long the  inflammation,  remedies  to  soothe  the  inflamed  membrane  are  indi- 
cated— namely,  small  doses  of  morphia  or  codeia,  hyoscyamus,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  bismuth,  etc.  After  the  inflammation  has  ceased  functional  debility  or 
atony  remains.  Tonics  and  improved  diet  are  then  required.  It  is  a  point 
of  delicacy  to  determine  when  to  make  this  change  in  the  treatment.  It  is 
like  resorting  to  passive  motion  in  cases  of  fracture  or  dislocation.  The 
change  is  to  be  begun  tentatively,  and  to  be  continued  or  not  according  to 
the  effect.  The  symptoms  of  functional  disturbance  and  the  indications  for 
treatment  which  may  be  present  after  the  inflammation  ceases  will  be  consid* 
ered  in  connection  with  Dyspepsia.  (Vide  Chapter  IV.) 

Phlegmonous  Qastritis. 

By  phlegmonous  gastritis  is  understood  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
walls  of  the  stomach.  This  disease  is  very  rare.  The  submucous  tissue  is 
primarily  involved,  but  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  other  coats  of 
the  stomach.  Synonyms  for  this  disease  are  gastritis  submucosa  (IMttrich), 
suppurative  linitis  (Brinton),  and  interstitial  suppurative  gastritis  (Auvray). 
The  aflfection  appears  either  as  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in  the  walls 
of  the  stomach  or  as  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  of  the  ventricular  coats. 
The  former  condition,  which  is  the  more  frequent,  is  also  called  abscess  of 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  single  or  multiple.  It  may  attain  the  size  of 
the  fist.  The  purulent  collection  is  in  the  submucous  coat,  and  it  fluently 
invades  the  muscular  layer.  The  mucous  and  serous  layers  may  be  intact. 
There  is  usually,  however,  a  localized  peritonitis  over  the  seat  of  the  abscess. 
The  abscess  may  rupture  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach,  or  less  frequently  through  the  serous  eoat  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.   In  rare  instances  recovery  may  take  place  after  the  escape  of  the 

fius  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomacn.  A  cicatrix  then  results,  and  this  may 
ead  to  stenosis  of  the  stomach. 

Purulent  infiltration  of  the  submucous  coat  usually  involves  only  a  part 
of  the  stomach  ;  it  may,  however,  affect  its  whole  extent.  The  suppurative 
process  may  also  extend  into  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  and  into  the 
duodenum.  The  wall  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  stomach  is  thickened;  and 
it  may  be  six  or  eight  times  thicker  than  normal.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
usually  swollen  and  spongy  in  texture.    It  geoerally  presents  a  number  of 
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little  round  openings,  through  which  pus  can  be  preased  out.  Sometimes 
larger  irregular  ulcers  are  present.  Upon  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  found  to  be  greatest  in  the  subroucouB 
coat,  whence  purulent  septa  often  extend  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  in  the 
muBcular  coat.  The  subserous  tissue  also  frequently  contains  pus.  In  fact, 
while  the  lax  submucous  and  subserous  tissues  suffer  the  most,  microscopical 
examination  usually  shows  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  pua-cells  in  the 
firmer  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  stomach.  Purulent  infiltration  may 
be  accompanied  fay  the  presence  of  circumscribed  abscesses.  The  suppurative 
in&mmation  exceptionally  may  not  bare  advanced  to  the  breaking  down  of 
tissue,  so  that  the  infiltration  with  pus-corpuscles  is  evident  only  upon  micro- 
scopical examination.  Upon  microscopical  examination,  in  addition  to  large 
quantities  of  pns-cells,  are  found  many  micrococci,  which,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  are  streptococci.  Circumscribed  inflammation  of  the  serous  covering 
of  the  stomach  (perigastritis)  is  often  present,  and  not  infrequently  there  is 
general  peritonitis.  Infectious  thrombi  may  form  in  the  veins  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  the  separation  of  emboli  may  lead  to  secondary  abscesses  in  the  liver 
and  lungs.  Phlegmonous  gastritis  is  one  of  the  causes  of  suppurative  pyle- 
phlebitis. In  a  number  of  cases  there  have  been  evidences  of  a  previous 
chronic  gastritis,  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the  submucosa. 

Etiologically,  phlegmonous  gastritis  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties — a 
primary,  idiopathic ;  and  a  secondary,  metastaUc.  Hetastatic  phlegmonous 
gastritis,  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  abscess,  is  secondai^ 
to  severe  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pysemia  and  puerperal  fever.  The  pn- 
Diary  variety  has  been  observed  most  frequently  in  drunkards.  Other  causes 
which  have  been  assigned,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  doubtful,  are  injuries  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  errors  in  diet,  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  most 
cages  uf  the  primary  variety  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  efficient  cause.  Males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  It  has  usually  occurred  in  the 
middle  period  of  life. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  the  metastatic  variety  are  usually  obscured  by  those  of 
the  primary  disease.  The  idiopathic  form  generally  runs  an  acute  course, 
terminating  in  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Its  progress,  however,  may  be 
chronic  and  insidious.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  begins  with  a  chill  and  may 
be  attended  by  repeated  chills.  The  temperatnre  is  elevated,  often  consider- 
ably. The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  The  patient  suffers  from  thirst  and 
anorexia.  There  are  usually  severe  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 
region,  but  these  may  be  absent.  Vomiting  and^  retching  are  prominent 
Bjmptoms.  The  stomach  is  generally  more  or  less  distended  with  gas.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  constipation,  and  in  others  diarrhoea.  Prostration 
sets  in  early.  Brinton  observed  icterus  in  some  cases.  Toward  the  end  the 
patient  becomes  delirious.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  a  state  of  collapse. 
The  fatal  termination  is  sometimes  sudden.  These  symptoms  may  he  com- 
plicated by  those  of  acute  peritonitis.  As  a  rule,  no  pus  has  been  detected 
with  the  naked  eye  in  the  vomited  material.  Sometimes,  however,  when  an 
abscess  has  burst  into  the  stomach  a  large  quantity  of  pus  has  been  vomited. 
Occasionally  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
felt  during  life  as  a  tumor.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  from  two 
to  ten  days,  but  it  may  be  longer. 

There  are  no  diagnostic  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis.  Its  recogni- 
tion during  life  is  usually  impossible.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  sus- 
pected by  excluding  other  conditions,  especially  general  peritonitis.  In  some 
cases  its  presence  has  been  rendered  probable  by  the  detection  of  a  swelling 
connected  with  the  stomach,  the  disappearance  of  which  was  followed  by  the 
vomiting  of  a  quantity  of  pus.    But  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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exclude  the  rupture  of  an  abscess  which  had  taken  its  ori^n  outside  of  the 

stomach  ;  for  instance,  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  termination  of  phlegmonous  gastritis  is  usually  fatal.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  abscess  of  the  stomach  may  end  in  recovery. 

The  TREATMENT  indicated  in  phlegmonous  gastritis  has  for  its  objects  com- 
plete rest  of  the  affected  organ  and  the  relief  of  pain.  The  first  of  these 
objects  is  secured  by  rectal  alimentation  and  opiates.  The  relief  of  pain  is 
effected  by  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  emollient  and  soothing  appHcationo 
over  the  epigastrium. 

Croupous  and  diphthentic  inflammations  of  the  stomach  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  they  are  little  understood  and  are  without  clinical  interest,  being 
unattended  by  distiactive  symptoms.  Pseudo-membranous  gastritis  is  usually 
secondary  to  some  other  disease,  such  as  croup  and  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
pyiemia,  or  puerperal  fever.  It  may  be  produced  by  swallowing  acrid  poisons. 

Ohronio  Interstitial  Qastrltis— Cirrhosis  of  the  Stomach— 
Hypertrophic  Stenosis  of  the  Pylorus. 

The  disease  known  under  these  names  is  characterized  by  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  in  consequence  of  new  growth  of  connective 
tissue.  The  affection  was  clearly  described  by  Brinton,  who  proposed  for 
it  the  names  plastic  linitis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach.  It  has  also  been 
called  fibroid  degeneration  or  infiltration,  induration,  sclerosis,  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  stomach.  The  name  chronic  interstitial  gastritis  implies 
that  the  morbid  process  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  interstitial  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  analogous  to  that  of  the  liver  in  cirrhosis.  The  affec- 
tion is  referred  to  b^  most  Olerman  writers  under  the  name  of  chronic 
catarrhal  gastritis,  with  which,  although  often  associated,  it  should  not 
be  confounded.  The  disease,  although  rare,  has  been  observed  in  several 
typical  cases.  In  such  cases  the  stomach  is  small  and  increased  in  weight 
and  density.  The  diminution  in  its  capacity  may  be  extreme.  Its  cavity 
may  not  be  larger  than  a  medium-sized  pear.  In  certain  instances  the 
stomach  has  been  described  as  normal  in  size  or  even  dilated.  The  thickness 
and  increased  density  of  the  ventricular  walls  may  be  such  that  upon  incision 
the  organ  does  not  collapse.  The  stomacb-wall  may  measure  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness.  The  organ  may  be  uniformly  affected  or  the  change  may  be 
greatest  in  the  pyloric  region.  When  the  pyloric  region  is  alone  affected  the 
remainder  of  the  stomacli  is  dilated  instead  of  contracted.  Upon  examining 
a  section  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach  the  coats  are  found  to  present 
an  unnatural  uniformity.  Their  connstence  is  firm,  almost  cartilaginous. 
The  new  growth  of  connective  tissue,  to  which  the  change  is  mainly  due, 
involves  usually  all  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  but  especially  the  submucous, 
which  appears  as  a  dense,  white  layer.  The  muscularis,  especially  the  trans- 
verse layer,  is  frequently  much  hypertrophied,  and  presents  a  grayish,  trans- 
lucent  appearance.  It  is  usually  invaded  by  the  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  subserous  tissue  is  also  thickened  and  fibrous.  The  serous  coat  is  of  a 
eculiar  opaque,  pearly-white  color.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  intact, 
ut  it  is  generally  involved  in  the  morbid  change.  Its  interstitial  tissue  is 
thickened,  the  tubules  are  atrophied,  and  they  may  even  disappear  over  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  stomach.'  In  some  cases  no  changes  in  the  gas- 
tric glands  have  been  noticed. 

'  In  a  case  reported  by  Nothaaf^t,  and  examined  microscopically  by  W.  MQlIer, 
glands  were  found  only  in  the  pyloric  regioj  (DtuUcha  Arekivf.  Uin.  Med.,  1879,  Bd. 

H  9-  353).. 
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The  thickening  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  nei^horhood  of  the  pylorus. 
This  condition  has  been  called  fihroid  degeneration  of  the  pylorus  (Haber- 
shon)  and  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  (Lebert).  In  works  devoted 
specially  to  diseases  of  the  stomach  it  appropriately  receives  separate  consid- 
eration. The  thickening  here  also  is  due  to  formation  of  new  fibrous  tissue 
and  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat.  This  lesion  induces  stricture  of 
the  pylorus,  which  may  amount  almost  to  complete  closure  of  the  orifice. 
In  consequence  of  pyloric  obstruction,  the  stomach  becomes  dilated  and  its 
muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied.  Iq  a  case  of  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus,  related  by  Nauwerk,'  the  stomach  occupied  two-thirds  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity.  This  lesion  has  been  confounded  with  scirrhous  cancer  of  the 
pylorus,  from  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  microscopical  examina- 
tion. In  some  cases  of  hard  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  cancerous  alreoH  are 
few  in  number  and  separated  by  a  large  quantity  of  fibrous  tisBue. 

The  SYHPT0M8  of  cirrhotic  contraction  of  the  stomach  are  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  admit  of  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  affection  is  a  grave  one,  and 
usually  terminates  fatally.  Sometimes,  like  other  severe  affections  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  unattended  by  symptoms.  Usually  the  symptoms  at  first  are 
those  of  simple  chronic  gastritis,  such  as  indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting, 
and  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  epigastrium  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  incon- 
stant and  possess  nothing  characteristic.  As  the  disease  progresses  a  more 
severe  affection  is  suspected,  usually  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  patient 
loses  flesh  and  strength.  In  an  interesting  case  reported  by  Nothnagel  the 
patient  presented  all  of  the  essential  symptoms  of  pernicious  anaemia,  includ- 
ing hemorrhages  in  the  retina  and  elsewhere.  To  a  certain  degree  character- 
istic of  cirrhotic  contraction  are  the  inability  to  take  more  than  a  small  quan- 
tity of  food  or  drink  at  a  time  and  the  sense  of  fulness  which  follows  the 
ingestion  of  this  small  quantity.  The  patient  thus  suffers  from  inanition, 
both  in  consequence  of  the  small  capacity  of  the  stomach  and  from  the 
disturbance  of  its  digestive  functions.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  a  hard 
mass  presenting  the  contracted  contours  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  In  a  few  cases  the  vomiting  of  coffee^round  material 
has  been  noted,  hut  this  occurrence  is  exceptional.  Pain  is  not  usually  a 
prominent  symptom.    Constipation  has  been  the  rule. 

In  a  case  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  walls  of  the  stomach  were 
found  to  be  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness  everywhere  except  at 
the  pyloric  third,  the  patient  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  death  supposed  that 
he  was  simply  dyspeptic,  his  ailments  not  leading  him  to  seek  medical  advice. 
In  this  case  the  organ  formed  a  resisting,  movable  tumor  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  carcinoma. 

When  the  fibroid  metamorphosis  is  confined  to  the  pylorus  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  oomhined  with  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  Prominent  among  these  symptoms  are  vomiting  of  accumulated 
ingesta  and  obstinate  constipation.  The  symptoms  are  explicable  by  the 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  substances  fVom  the  stomach  into  the  intestine. 
The  symptoms  and  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  will  be  considered  here- 
after. Nauwerk,  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  hypertrophic  stenosis  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  gives  an  interesting  example  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  ingesta  may  remain  in  the  stomach.  He  found  in  the  stomach, 
at  the  autopsy,  cherry-stones  which  had  been  swallowed  three  months  pre- 
viously, and  which  had  remained,  although  the  stomach  had  been  washed  out 
and  the  patient  had  vomited  repeatedly.  Sometimes  the  thickened  pyloric 
part  of  the  stomach  can  be  felt  during  life  as  a  small,  hard,  movable  tumor. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  cirrhotic  contraction  of  the  stomach  and  of  hypertrophic 

>  DaamAm  Arckitf.  Uin.  MetL,  1878,  Bd.  21.  S.  578, 
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atenosis  of  the  pyloric  vaWe  cannot  usually  be  made  vith  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.  The  disease  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  cancer  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  following  points  are  to  be  considered  in  attempting  to  reach  a  prob- 
able diagnosis:  Cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  is  often  of  much  longer  duration  than 
cancer ;  it  may  attack  persons  much  younger  than  those  usually  affected  with 
cancer ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  Tomiting  of  blood  are  less  fre- 
quent and  prominent  symptoms  in  cirrhosis  than  in  cancer;  the  inability  to 
take  more  than  a  small  quantity  into  the  stomach  is  a  more  marked  symptom 
in  cirrhosis  than  in  cancer.  Upon  no  single  one  of  these  points,  however,  can 
much  positive  value  be  placed  in  a  differential  diagnosis ;  nor  is  too  much  weight 
to  be  placed  upon  the  detection  of  a  hard  tumor  simulating  tbe  contours  of 
the  stomach.  Such  an  oocurrence  is  rare  and  would  not  suffice  to  exclude 
cancer.  -It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  size  of  the  stomach  by  caus- 
ing the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  cavity,  according  to  the  method 
first  proposed  by  Frerichs  (vide  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach,  Chapter  III.),  but 
this  procedure  has  not  yet  been  employed  in  contraction  of  tbe  stoitaach,  and 
it  could  not  well  serve  as  a  basis  of  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  stomach,  then,  may  in  certain  cases  be  rendered  probable  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  but  it  can  hardly  become  a  certainty. 

The  ETIOLOGY  of  chronic  interstitial  gastritis  is  obscure.  Most  writers 
concur  in  regarding  spirit-drinking  as  one  of  the  causes.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  men  and  after  forty  years  of  age.  It  has,  however,  been  met  with  in  tem- 
perate persons  of  either  sex  and  in  early  life.  It  is  often  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  simple  gastritis,  bnt  that  there  is 
no  essential  connection  between  these  processes  is  proven  by  the  infrequency 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  compared  with  the  frequent  oocurrence  of  simple 
chronic  gastritis.  The  prognosis  is  grave.  The  disease  usually  runs  a  chronic 
course  and  terminates  by  asthenia. 

The  TREATMENT  embraces  remedies  to  palliate  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
abstinence  from  spirits  and  other  sUmnlants,  careful  r^nlation  of  diet,  and, 
if  there  be  pyloric  obstruction,  the  means  indicated  in  cases  of  dilatation  of 
the  stomach. 

Oaatro-Duodenitis— Duodenitis. 

In  acute  gastritis  the  inflammation,  as  already  stated,  may  extend  into  the 
duodenum.  This  is  also  true  of  subacute  and  chronic  gastritis ;  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  symptoms  that  subacute  duodenitis  may  occur  as  a  separate 
affection,  not  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  gastritis,  or  on  the  other  hand 
with  inflammaUon  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  The  symp- 
toms are— obscure  pain,  uneasiness  or  distress  occurring  some  hours  after  the 
ingestion  of  food — ^that  is,  after  it  passes  from  the  stomach  into  tbe  duode- 
num— and  tenderness  below  the  epigastrium  and  over  the  site  of  the  a&cted 
organ.  Duodenitis,  occurring  either  separately  or  in  connection  with  gas- 
tritis and  enteritis,  is  interesting  and  important  as  standing  in  a  causative 
relation  to  jaundice.  The  jaundice  is  to  be  explained  by  obstruction  either 
from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  at  the  opening  of 
the  ductus  cboledochos  or  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the 
duct.  A  plug  of  mucus  is  frequently  found  in  the  ductus  communis  near  its 
opening  into  the  duodenum.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of  subacute 
gastritis.  The  afiection  will  again  be  referred  to  in  the  consideration  of 
Jaundice. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  first  ascertained  by  Curling  and  confirmed  by  other 
observers,  that  a  sloughing  ulcer  sometimes  forms  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
duodenum  within  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  born  of  the 
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skiu.  PerforaUon  may  occur  uoder  these  circumstances.  Ulceration  of  the 
duodenaiD,  however,  is  by  no  meauB  a  constant  effect  of  an  extensive  bam. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Softening. — Gastric  Ulcer. — Carcinoma  of  the  Stomach. — Dilatation  of  the  Stomach. — 
Degeneration  of  the  Gastric  Tubes. — Waxy  Defeneration  at  the  Stomaeh. 

Softening  of  the  Stomach— Gastromalacia. 

SOFTENING  of  the  mucouB  tunic  of  the  stomach  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  gastritis.  The  importance 
of  not  considering  mere  softening  as  an  evidence  of  inflammation  was  then 
dwelt  upon.  At  autopsies  softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fundus 
is  very  often  found.  Softening  may,  however,  be  much  more  extensive.  Not 
only  may  it  involve  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  but  it  may  extend 
in  depth  so  as  to  affect  the  remaining  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  it  may  even 
lead  to  perforation  of  the  stomach  and  the  escape  of  its  contents.  Nor  does 
the  process  always  stop  there.  The  adjoining  organs  may  be  attacked  and 
undergo  a  similar  softening.  Thus  the  liver  may  be  partially  destroyed,  or 
the  diaphragm  may  be  perforated  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  be  found 
in  one  of  the  pleural  cavities.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  softening,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  is  a  post-mortem  occur- 
rence due  to  self-digestion.  It  has  been  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments 
of  Pavy  that  the  stomach  is  protected  during  life  from  self-digestion  by  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  oiroulating  in  its  walls.  The  alkaline  blood,  which 
flows  in  an  especially  rich  network  of  capillaries  in  the  superficial  layere  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  neutralizes  the  acid  of  any  of  the  gastric  juice  which 
may  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane.  With  death  the  neutralizing  influence 
of  the  circulating  blood  ceases.  If  the  stomach  now  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gastric  juice,  and  if  the  temperature  be  suitable,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  digestion  of  this  organ  and  the  extension  of  the  digestive  process 
to  surrounding  parts.  Inasmuch  as  softening  of  the  stomach,  in  the  tra- 
ditional acceptation  of  this  term,  is  purely  a  post-mortem  process,  it  cannot 
claim  consideration  in  works  the  purpose  of  which  is  chiefly  clinical.  Fuller 
desiiriptions  of  this  process  are  to  be  sought  in  books  on  pawologieal  anatomy 
and  on  physiology. 

Gastric  Ulcer. 

The  form  of  ulcer  to  be  here  considered  constitutes  one  of  the  most  fre- 

?|uent  and  dangerous  of  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.'  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
rom  certain  ulcerations  which  sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  inflamma- 
Uon  of  the  stomach — namely,  the  so-called  catarrhal  ulcers,  follicular  ulcers, 
and  superficial  hemorrhage  erosions.  To  these  conditions,  as  well  as  to  ulcer- 
ations produced  by  corrosive  poisons,  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Genuine  tabercnlous  ulcers  occur  in  the  stomach,  but  they  are  vefy  rare  and 
require  no  further  mention. 
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To  the  form  of  uloer  now  under  consideration  Tarious  designations  have 
been  applied,  auch  as  simple  (in  distinction  from  cancerous),  chronic  (a  term 
not  always  applicable),  round,  perforating,  eroding,  and  digestive  (ulcus  ven- 
triculi  simplex,  chronicum,  rotundum,  perforans,  corrosivum,  ex  digestione). 
Simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  presents  certain  anatouical  ouaractebs  which 
are  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  a  similar  form  of  ulcer  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oesophagus  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.'  The  most  marked  of 
these  peculiarities  is  that  in  its  early  stages  the  ulcer  presents  no  evidences  of 
inflammation  in  its  base  or  its  edges.  The  shape  of  the  uloer  is  round  or  oval, 
and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  irregular  from  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  ulcers. 
The  floor  of  the  ulcer  usually  lies  deeper  than  the  mucous  coat.  From  its 
tendency  to  extend  in  depth  the  ulcer  is  called  perforating.  The  floor  is  not 
infrequently  the  muscular  tunic ;  but  it  may  be  the  serous  coat,  or,  if  the  ulcer 
have  perforated  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  adhesions  have  formed,  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  may  be  occupied  by  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  such  as  the 
pancreas  or  liver.  As  the  ulcer  extends  in  depth  each  successive  tunic  of 
the  stomach  is  invaded  in  less  extent  than  the  preceding.  The  ulcer  thus 
acquires  a  characteristic  funnel-shape,  the  large  opening  being  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  apex  directed  toward  the  peritoneum.  The  successive 
layers  can  sometimes  be  recognised  as  strata  or  steps  in  the  wall  of  the  atoer. 
This  funnel-shaped  appearance  is  not  always  present.  The  edges  are  some- 
times abrupt  instead  of  sloping.  If  the  ulcer  be  recent,  its  edges  are  smooth 
and  olean-cut  like  those  of  a  hole  punched  out  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  may  be  infiltrated  with  blood,  but  they  are  not  swollen  by  inflammatory 
exudation.  The  base  may  be  smooth  or  soft  and  pulpy,  and  it  may  also  have 
a  hemorrhagic  aspect.  More  frequently,  old  ulcers  are  found  in  which  the 
edges  are  somewhat  thickened  and  indurated  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  tissue. 
The  floor  in  old  ulcers  is  usually  smooth,  pale,  and  hard.  Chronic  gastritis 
is  not  infrequently  present.  The  size  of  the  ulcer  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  The  average  size  is  perhaps  that  of  a  silver  dime  or  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar. The  ulcer  may  be  very  minute.  In  two  cases  reported  by  Murehison 
pore-like  holes  from  one  to  two  lines  in  diameter  were  found,  which  had  pene- 
trated one  of  the  gastric  arteries  and  produced  fatal  hemorrhage.  A  similar 
case  has  been  reported  by  Reid.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  ulcer  may  be  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  may  extend  along  the  lesser  curvature 
fh>m  the  pyloric  to  the  cardiac  orifice.'  As  a  rule,  only-  a  single  ulcer  is 
found,  but  it  is  not  a  great  rarity  to  find  two  or  more  ulcers  (according  to 
Brinton,  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases).  Still  less  infrequent  is  it  to  meet 
with  the  cicatrices  of  old  ulcers.  Sometimes  ulcers  are  found  opposite  each 
other  on  corresponding  parts  of  the  stomach.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
gastric  ulcer  is  in  the  pyloric  region  on  the  posterior  surface  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  or  the  lesser  curvature.*  Ulcers  of  the  anterior  surface 
are  much  rarer,  but  are  more  dangerous,  as  will  be  explained  presently.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  ulcers  still  progressing  shows  in  their  base  and 
edges  a  granular  substance  which  is  the  result  of  molecular  disintegration  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.    It  is  by  a  process  of  molecular  necrosis  that  the 

*  This  is  tnie,  unless  the  rare  variety  of  ulcer  described  by  Clarke  and  by  Klebs  as 
ulcus  corrodens  uteri — corroding  ulcer  of  the  cervix  uteri — be  included  in  this  oategozy. 
(Consult  Elebs,  HaneOywth  der  Pat/tologaehm  AnaUmie^  Bd.  1,  S.  873.) 

*  Buffalo  Medical  JourvaL  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  641. 

*  Craveilhier  has  described  an  ulcer  6)  inches  long  and  3}  wide ;  Law,  one  measur* 

iog  0  by  3  inches. 

*  Of  793  ulcers,  in  288  the  ulcer  occupied  the  lesser  curvature  ^  in  235,  the  posterior 
wall ;  in  95,  the  pylorus ;  io  69,  the  anterior  wall ;  in  60,  the  cardia ;  in  the  Aindus ; 
in  27,  the  greater  curvature  (article  by  Welch  on  "  Qastric  Ulcer,"  in  Pq)pa*»  Sj/ttem 
ttf  I'nutieal  Medicine,  bjf  American  AuUujre,  vol.  ii). 
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alcer  extends.  In  rare  instances  granulation-tissue  maj  be  present  in  the 
wall  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  ulcers  with  hard,  thickened  edges,  these  as  well  as 
the  base  are  occupied  by  fibrous  tissue  containing  fusiform  and  round  cells ; 
the  blood-vessels  in  this  tissue  present  thickened  walls  and  diminished  cal- 
ibre ;  and  they  may  contain  thrombi.  Newly-formed  connective  tissue  may 
extend  for  some  distance  into  the  sarroandiog  mucous  membrane  and  com- 
press the  tubules,  which  may  be  thereby  distorted  and  even  obliterated. 
Simple  nicer  may  be  complicated  by  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Id  fact,  some 
writers  believe  that  ulcer  may  even  predispose  to  the  development  of  cancer. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach  not  infrequently  heals  by  cicatrisation  ;  in  fact,  cica- 
trices are  found  oftener  than  open  ulcers.  The  resulting  cicatrix  is  usually  a 
whitish  Btellate  scar,  attended  with  puckering  of  the  adjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane. If  the  ul^er  he  large  and  deep,  cicatrization  may  cause  considerable, 
and  even  extreme,  deformity  of  the  stomach.  Thus  the  stomach  may  be  con- 
stricted so  as  to  present  an  hour-glass  shape.  Stricture  of  the  pylorus,  with 
consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  may  he  caused  by  cicatrization  of  an 
ulcer ;  but  instead  of  cicatrizing  the  ulcer  may  penetrate  all  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  When  the  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  localized  peritonitis  over  the  seat  of  the 
ulcer  generally  leads  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  surrounding  organs, 
so  that  when  perforation  is  efi'ected  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  is  formed  by  some 
part  adjacent  to  the  stomach.  Sometimes,  however,  the  development  and  the 
progress  of  the  ulcer  are  so  rapid  that  time  is  not  allowed  for  the  formation 
of  adhesions,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  ulcers  on  the  anterior  surface,  although 
the  least  ft'equent,  are  the  most  liable  to  perforate  without  protective  adhe- 
sions. The  explanation  of  this  peculiar  danger  lies  in  the  active  movements 
of  this  part  of  the  stomach  and  its  unfavorable  relations  to  surrounding 
parts.  The  pancreas  most  frequently  forms  the  floor  of  ulcers  situated  on 
the  posterior  surface,  but  the  stomach  may  also  become  agglutinated  to  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  diaphragm,  lymph-glands,  etc.  The  ulcer  may  continue 
to  extend  into  the  surrounding  organs  which  form  its  base.  The  pancreas 
usually  oflers  considerable  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  ulcer,  but  the 
liver  is  not  infrequently  invaded.  The  funnel-shaped  appearance  is  not  pre- 
served in  the  oi^ans  secondarily  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  cavities  of 
considerable  size  may  be  formed  which  communicate  by  a  small  opening  with 
the  stomach.  The  reactive  inflammation  in  organs  invaded  by  gastric  nicer 
leads  to  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in  the 
liver,  to  abscesses.  Fistulous  communications  of  the  stomach  with  adjacent 
parts  may  be  formed.  Thus  the  nicer  may  open  into  the  colon,  the  duode- 
num or  some  other  part  of  the  intestine,  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lungs,  or 
the  gall-bladder.  Gastro-cutaneous  fistulee  may  be  produced,  but  they  are 
very  rare.  The  most  frequent  are  gastro-coHc  fistulas.  If  the  ulcer  open 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity — and  this  accident  may  take  place  even  after  adbe- 
siona  are  formed — peritonitis  ensues  if  immediate  death  do  not  follow.  Death 
sometimes  occurs  suddenly  from  perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  is  attributed 
to  paralysis  of  the  heart  from  shook.  The  peritonitis  following  perforation  is 
usually  general.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  localized,  in  consequence  either 
of  the  slow  escape  of  the  gaseous  and  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  through 
a  small  opening  or  of  the  formation  of  previous  adhesions.  On  p.  145  ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  subphrenic  abscesses  eontaining  air  and  simulating 
pneumo-pyothoraz.  The  external  opening  in  the  stomach  is  usually  round, 
and  its  ^ges  are  sharp  and  well  defined  in  cases  of  perfbration. 

The  hemorrhages  which  eonstitute  one  of  the  chief  dangers  to  life  in  gas- 
tric ulcer  may  proceed  from  capillaries  and  small  vessels  in  the  walls  or  base 
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of  the  ulcer,  or  they  may  come  from  erosion  of  a  large  artery  or  vein.  la 
cases  of  profuse  fatal  haematemesis  an  eroded  artery  will  generally  he  found 
in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  The  ulcerated  artery  may  be  either  one  of  the 
arteries  of  the  stomach  or  an  adjacent  vessel,  as  the  splenic.  Grastric  ulcer 
has  been  known  to  perforate  the  portal  vein,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
simple  or  a  suppuraUTO  pylephlebitis  has  been  produced  by  this  disease.  In 
several  cases  small  aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcer. 

The  pathoffenesis  of  simple  ulcer  of  the  stomach  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
experimentation  and  discussion.  The  absence  of  inflammation,  and  the  fact 
that  this  variety  of  ulcer  is  met  with  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
the  stomach,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  early  suggested  the 
view  that  it  is  produced  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  this  is 
the  opinion  now  generally  entertained.  Hence  the  names  peptic  ulcer,  diges- 
tive ulcer,  and  ulcus  ex  digestione  are  sometimes  employed.  In  the  preceding 
article  was  stated  Pavy's  view,  which  is  widely  accepted,  that  self-digestion 
of  the  stomach  is  prevented  during  life  by  the  constant  flow  uf  alkaline  blood 
in  the  rich  capillary  network  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  If  this  view 
be  adopted,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  primary  cause  of  simple  gastric 
nicer  is  to  be  found  in  some  local  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  As  to  this  also  most  writers  are  agreed.  As  to  the 
nature,  however,  of  the  change  thus  interfering  with  the  circulation  there 
is  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion.  An  absolute  basis  of  fact  is  lacking  for 
nearly  all  the  theories  propounded  to  explain  the  diminished  resistance  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  anatomical  investi- 
gation of  the  ulcer  as  a  rule  furnishes  little  or  no  clue  to  its  primary  cause. 
The  following  conditions  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  gastric  ulcer  by 
interfering  with  the  circulation  and  consequently  diminishing  the  alkalinity 
of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach :  Embolism  and  throm- 
bosis of  branches  of  the  gastric  arteries ;  thrombosis  of  the  corresponding 
veins ;  diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  same  vessels,  especially  atheroma,  fatty 
degeneration,  and  amyloid  degeneration ;  spasm  of  the  arteries,  causing 
ansamia  of  the  districts  they  supply  -,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  compressing  the  veins  and  leading  to  hemorrhages ;  obstructions  in 
the  portal  circulation,  inducing  chronic  congestion  and  hemorrhages  firom  the 
gastric  veins ;  hemorrhages  into  the  wall  of  the  stomach  from  rupture  of 
the  vessels  incident  to  injuries,  vomiting,  ingestion  of  corrosive  substances, 
increased  blood-pressure,  and  aneurismal  and  varicose  dilatations ;  inflamma- 
tory infiltration  compressing  the  blood-vessels.  Disturbed  nervous  influence 
has  also  been  adduced  as  a  cause.'  Bbttcber's  view,  that  gastric  ulcer  is  of 
mycotic  origin  and  produced  by  the  action  of  micrococci,  has  met  with  no 
confirmation.  Finally,  incre^ed  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been  thought 
to  be  an  element  in  the  causation  of  digestive  ulcer  It  would  lead  too  far 
to  attempt  a  criticism  of  these  different  theories.  The  embolic  origin  is 
naturally  suggested  by  the  funnel  shape  of  the  ulcer  corresponding  to  the' 
wedge-shaped  area  of  distribution  of  branches  of  the  gastric  arteries,  but 
this  theory  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  anatomical  support.  No  embolus  in  a 
gastric  artery  is  found  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  no  source  for  an  embolus.'  Gastric  ulcer  is  by  no  means  a  frequent 

'  In  support  of  this  view  have  been  cited  the  experiment  of  Frerichs,  who  found  an 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  in  &  cat  after  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  of  the  oceliac 
axis,  and  the  experiments  of  Ebstein,  who  by  iiyunes  to  the  brain  and  cord  in  animals 
produced  ulcers  upfm  a  hemorrhi^c  bue.  A  not  verv  appropriate  comparison  has  also 
been  made  between  gastric  ulcer  and  nicer  of  the  cornea  after  section  of  the  triffemuius. 

*  In  a  case  presented  b^  Janeway  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  lS7t  a 
fibrinous  plug  was  found  in  a  branch  of  the  gastroepiploic  artery  leading  to  an  ulcer. 
No  source  for  an  embolus  could  be  finmd. 
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oecTirreDce  in  disease  attended  by  emboliBm  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  If 
a  thrombus  be  found  in  a  veBsel  near  a  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  as  proper  to  con- 
nder  it  the  effect  as  the  cause  of  the  ulcer,  llie  most  plausible  view,  and 
the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  supporters,  is  that  a  considerable 
number  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  are  produced  by  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of 
a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  It  is  to  be  noted,  as 
pointed  out  especially  by  Axel  Key,  that  the  hemorrhage  must  involve  more 
than  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane — must  extend  probably 
to  the  deeper  and  less  vascular  tissues.  Superficial  hemorrhages  are  followed 
by  superficial  erosions,  the  extension  of  which  in  depth  is  arrested  by  the 
great  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mode  of  production  of 
hemorrhagic  erosion  is  thus  similar  to  that  of  simple  ulcer.  The  causes  of 
these  deeper  hemorrhages  are  doubtless  various,  and  they  include  many  of  the 
causes  of  ulcer  which  have  been  enumerated.  Perhaps  spasm  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  stomach  attendant  upon  cardialgia  and  vomiting  should  be 
specially  mentioned ;  but,  while  considering  hemorrhage  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  as  a  probable,  and  perhaps  frequent,  cause  of  ulcer,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  it  the  onl^  canse,  or  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  other  causes 
which  have  been  cited,  the  importance  of  which,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
is  less  evident.  It  is  interesting  that  nlcers  which  may  be  produced  in  vari- 
ous ways  artificially  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  readily  heal.  Anecmia,  how- 
ever, has  been  proven  experimentally  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  process  of 
repair.  From  this  point  of  view  the  problem  is  quite  as  much  to  explain 
why  ulcer  of  the  stomach  does  not  heal  as  it  is  to  explain  how  it  is  produced. 
It  is  probable  that  various  constitutional  conditions,  and  also  diseases  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  walls  of  the  ulcer,  impede  the  process  of  repair. 

Gastric  ulcer  is  not  an  infrequent  affection.  Open  gastric  ulcer  is  found  in 
from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  persons  dying  from  all  causes.  Cicatrices  are  found 
about  Uiree  times  as  frequently  as  open  ulcers.  Statistics  appear  to  show  a 
considerable  variation  in  its  frequency  in  different  geographical  situations. 
In  this  country  gastric  ulcer,  although  not  rare,  is  less  frequent  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  CLINICAL  HI8T0RT  embraces  as  the  most  prominent  symptoms  pain,  ten- 
derness on  pressure,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  These  are 
the  important  symptoms  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Pain  is  rarely  want- 
ing. It  is  burning  or  gnawing  in  character,  coming  on  directly  or  soon  after 
the  ingestion  of  food,  and  continuing  until  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
either  passed  into  the  duodenum  or  been  ejected  by  vomiting.  The  quickness 
with  which  the  pain  follows  the  ingestion  of  food  is  a  diagnostic  point.  If  pain 
be  due  to  simple  indigestion  or  neuralgia,  it  generally  occurs  after  a  greater 
or  less  interval  f^m  the  time  of  taking  food.  It  is  situated  at  or  near  the 
epigastrium,  and  is  generally  confined  to  a  small  space.  A  similar  gnawing 
pain  in  the  back,  between  the  shoulders,  is  not  uncommon.  The  probable 
caase  of  the  pain  is  irritaUon  of  the  ulcerated  space  by  the  contact  of  the 
ingesta  and  the  gastric  juice.  The  pain  from  this  cause  is  especially  marked 
after  the  ingestion  of  stimulating  articles  of  food  or  drink,  and  when,  from 
indigestion,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  undergo  chemical  changes.  Pain 
may  be  caused  also  by  circumscribed  peritonitis  and  by  the  traction  of  adhe- 
sions which  have  resulted  from  peritoneal  inflammation.  The  tatter  causes 
may  account  for  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  pain  irrespective  of  the  inges- 
tion of  food.  The  pain  caused  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  felt 
directly  after  eating,  because  the  secretion  of  the  juice  is  excited  by  the  pres- 
ence of  food  in  the  stomach.  The  pain  is  sometimes  absent  for  several  con- 
Beentive  days.  It  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  body,  being  in  some  cases 
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increased  by  lying  on  the  back  and  relieved  by  bending  forward ;  in  otber 
oases  the  reverse  is  observed.  The  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  situation 
of  the  ulcer  on  the  posterior  or  the  anterior. wall  of  the  stomach.    As  in  the 

majority  of  cases  the  ulcer  is  on  the  posterior  wall,  relief  is  oftener  obtained 
by  bending  forward  than  by  recumbency  on  the  back.  TenderDess  on  pres- 
sure over  the  epigastrium  ia  almost  invariably  present,  confined,  like  the  pain, 
within  a  small  area,  and  varying  considerably  in  degree  in  different  cases. 
Vomiting  is  a  very  frequent  but  not  a  constant  symptom,  occurring  after  a 
period  from  the  time  of  taking  food  varying  in  different  cases,  the  act  of  vom- 
iting usually  not  violent  but  complete,  and  the  ejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  followed  by  notable  relief  of  pain  and  distress.  Mucus  may  be 
expelled  in  more  or  less  abundance  with  the  ingeuta.  As  respects  vomiting, 
much  wilt  depend  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  food  ingested.  Indigestible 
and  stimulating  articles  are  more  likely  to  provoke  it,  as  well  as  to  increase 
pain,  than  those  which  are  bland  and  easy  of  digestion.  Hot  substances  are 
not  as  well  borne  as  cold.  Hemorrhage,  as  shown  by  the  vomiUng  of  blood  in 
greater  or  less  qnantity,  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  vomiting 
of  blood  generally  occurs  afler  a  meal.  The  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  life  is  lost  from  this  cause.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which 
life  was  lost  from  hemorrhage,  although  no  blood  was  vomited,  the  stomach 
being  found,  afler  death,  filled  with  clots.  The  blood  vomited  is  dark  or 
grumous  from  the  change  of  haemoglobin  to  hsematin  by  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  provided  the  vomiting  do  not  immediately  follow  the  hemor- 
rhage. If  vomiting  quickly  follow  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  the  blood  may 
retain  its  alkaline  reaction  and  its  arterial  color.  As  a  rule,  simple  inspection 
of  the  vomited  matter  suffices  to  determine  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
blood.  In  cases  of  doubt  resort  may  be  had  to  microscopic  or  spectroscopic 
examination.  Blood-corpuscles,  usually  much  shrivelled,  can  generally  be 
recognized  by  the  microscope.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  so  disorganised 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  Juice  that  their  detection  by  this  instrument  is 
difficult  or  impossible.  In  this  case  the  spectroscope  will  usually  afford  the 
desired  information.  The  stools  also  should  be  examined  with  reference  to 
the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  of  blood,  since  hemorrhage  may  take 
place  without  vomiting,  the  blood  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  bowels  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  arc  generally  constipated,  a  symptom 
easily  understood  in  the  cases  in  which  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom. 
Amenorrhcea  ia  common.  There  is,  however,  little  foundation  for  the  idea 
that  hemorrhage  from  the  ulcer  occurs  vicariously  in  the  place  of  menstrua- 
tion, but  the  latter  ceases  or  is  deficient,  as  in  cases  of  ansemia  produced  by 
hemorrhages  elsewhere  or  from  other  causes. 

The  perforating  ulcer  occurs  oftenest  in  young  girls,  and  particularly  in 
young  maid-servants.  Statistics  show  that  females  are  more  liable  to  ulcer, 
the  proportion  being  2  males  to  3  females.  In  females  the  ulcer  most  fre- 
quently develops  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  in  males  between  thirty 
and  forty,  years  of  age.  Clinical  observation  fails  to  show  any  dependence 
on  particular  habits  of  diet  or  other  causes,  nor  has  it  any  known  relation- 
ship with  other  affections.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  persons  of  feeble 
or  impaired  constitution  are  more  liable  to  it  than  the  robust. 

The  DiAONOSis  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  made  with  much  certainty,  provided 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  be  present — namely,  pain  of  a  burning  or  gnawing 
character  limited  to  a  circumscribed  space  in  the  epigastrium,  with  tender- 
ness, also  circumscribed,  the  pain  felt  directly  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and 
especially  after  certain  kinds  of  food,  vomiting  occurring  during  the  process 
of  stomach  digestion,  and  followed  by  relief,  and,  finally,  gastrorrhagia  or 
haematemesiB.    Analogous  symptoms,  it  is  true,  may  be  present  in  eases  of 
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cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  there  are  poirtta  of  contrast  involved  in  this  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  which  will  be  noticed  presently  in  considering  cancer. 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  a  tumor  appreciable  through  the  abdominal  walls 
goes  far  toward  the  exclusion  of  cancer.  Chronic  gastritis  and  ulcer  have 
symptoms  to  some  extent  in  common ;  but  in  chronic  gastritis  pain  is  less 
prominent,  vomiting  does  not  occur  so  frequently,  and  hemorrhage  is  wantr 
ing.  In  cases  of  gastralgia  the  p&in  might  suggest  the  idea  of  ulcer ;  but 
the  pain  in  gastralgia  is  Dot  aggravated,  and,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  relieved, 
by  the  ingestion  of  food ;  tendemess  over  the  epigastrium  is  not  present,  but 
the  pain  is  often  relieved  by  pressure;  vomiting  is  an  occasional  symptom 
only  ;  hsematemesis  does  not  occur.  Attacks  of  gastralgia  and  gastric  ulcer 
are,  however,  sometimes  associated.  In  cases  of  merely  functional  disorder 
pain,  vomiting,  and  hEematemesis  are  all  wanting.  Hsemateniesia,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  is  not  alone  evidence  of  ulcer.  It  occurs,  irrespective  of  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  is  the  union 
of  the  several  symptoms  just  named  that  renders  the  diagnosis  complete. 
These  diagnostic  symptoms,  however,  are  not  united  in  all  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer.  Hemorrhage  is  not  invariably  present;  vomiting  is  not  always  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  maybe  wanting;  pain  and  tenderness  are  not  in 
all  cases  marked :  the  affection,  in  short,  is  sometimes  latent,  more  or  less 
difficulty  or  distttrbance  of  digestion  only  being  manifested.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  poutive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made.  A  strong  anspioion  of 
die  existence  of  the  affection  may  in  some  cases  be  reasonably  entertained 
when  the  symptoms  do  not  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Gastric  ulcer  proves  fatal  in  different  modes.  One  of  these  is  by  perfora- 
tion, diffuse  peritonitis  being  induced  by  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Perforation  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  occurs  in  about  6j 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases  diffuse 

geritonitis  caused  by  perforation  of  the  stomach  proves  fatal.  Recovery, 
owever,  is  within  the  range  of  possibility.  This  accident  would  take  place 
ofitener  than  it  does  were  it  not  for  the  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  adja- 
cent organs  as  a  result  of  circumscribed  peritonitis.  Perforation  is  most  likely 
to  occur  when  the  ulcer  is  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach. 
The  perforatioD  generally  takes  place  after  the  ingestion  of  a  meal,  or  in  the 
act  of  straining  or  sneezing,  or  in  some  sudden  and  forcible  movement  of  the 
body.  Id  some  cases  peritonitis,  following  perforation,  occurs  without  having 
been  preceded  by  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the 
stomach.  The  following  case  is  illustrative  of  the  statement  just  made:  A 
well-nourished  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  had  complained  only 
of  indigestion,  when  suddenly  there  occurred  severe  abdominal  pain,  followed 
by  speedy  collapse  and  death.  Poisoning  was  suspected,  and  the  autopsy  was 
made  by  direction  of  the  coroner,  A  round,  funnel-shaped  ulcer  of  the  size  of 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  was  found  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach.  Perfora- 
tion had  taken  place  and  given  rise  to  acute  peritonitis.  As  has  been  stated, 
peritoneal  adhesions  having  previously  taken  place,  perforation  may  open  a 
communication  with  the  transverse  colon.  The  evidence  of  Uiis  is  stercora- 
ceous  vomiting. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  is  by  hemorrhage.  Life  may  be 
slowly  destroyed  by  the  continued  escape  of  blood  or  by  repeated  attacks  of 
hemorrhage,  or  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  destroy  life  quickly. 
Death  from  hemorrhage  occurs  in  fVom  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer. 

Another  mode  in  which  it  proves  fatal  is  by  inanition.  Death  takes  place 
by  slow  asthenia  when  the  stomach  is  so  intolerant  of  ingesta  that  alimcDt 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life  is  not  retained.    In  other  words,  patients  are 
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gradually  starved  to  death,  provided  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other  disease 
which  the  system  may  be  rendered  unable  to  resist  in  consequence  of  the 
debility  incident  to  the  stomach  affection. 

The  duration  is  very  variable.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  from  perfora- 
tion or  hemorrhage  within  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  the  time 
when  the  symptobis  first  denoted  gastric  trouble ;  or,  as  already  stated,  per- 
foration and  hemorrhage  may  occur  when  previous  symptoms  denoting  gas- 
trie  ulcer  were  wanting.  But  if  these  accidents  do  not  prove  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  life  is  usually  prolonged  for  many  months,  and  it  may  be  for 
many  years.  Brinton  states  that  he  has  notes  of  one  case  in  which  probably 
a  continuous  open  ulcer  existed  for  thirty-five  years,  and  of  two  cases  in  which 
the  duration  was  thirty  years,  together  with  three  or  four  of  twenty,  four  or 
five  of  fifteen,  and  several  of  ten,  seven,  five,  and  four  years'  duration.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  symptoms  from  time  to  time  to  subside  or  to  dis- 
appear, and  subsequently  to  return.  These  remissions  are  probably  due  to 
healing  of  the  ulcer,  which  afterward  again  opens;  in  other  words,  relapses 
are  liable  to  occur. 

Gastric  ulcer,  although  a  serious  affection,  is  by  no  means  inourable.  The 
mortality  is  estimated  by  Welch  as  about  15  per  cent.  In  consequence  of  the 
Tarioas  disturbances  resulting  from  cicatrici^  contraction  of  an  ulcer,  gastric 
symptoms  may  remain  after  the  ulcer  has  healed  in  the  anatomical  sense. 

The  TREATMENT  of  gastric  nicer  embraces  the  following  objects :  First,  and 
most  important,  securing  for  the  stomach  absolute  rest;  and  second,  the  arrest 
of  hemorrhage  and  the  palliation  of  pain.  Rest  of  the  stomach  is  secured 
most  effectually  by  resorting  to  rectal  alimentation.  This  is  advisable  when- 
ever symptoms  render  the  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer  probable.  It  is  now 
well  established  that  not  only  life,  but  complete  satisfaction  of  the  sense  of 
hunger  and  fair  nutrition,  may  be  maintained  indefinitely  by  the  introduction 
of  food  into  the  rectum.  Indeed,  an  increase  of  weight  under  an  exclusively 
rectal  diet  has  been  observed.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  prompt  success 
of  this  method  of  treatment.  The  kinds  of  food  to  be  employed  and  the 
practical  rules  to  be  observed  are  the  same  aa  in  the  treatment  of  acute  gas- 
teitis.  (Vide  p.  410.)  When  the  stomach  tolerates  food — that  is,  when  pain 
and  vomiting  are  no  longer  caused  by  ingesta  ^wr  os — the  diet  should  con- 
sist for  a  time  of  milk,  ouier  articles  being  cautiously  added  or  substituted. 
Gonsiderine  the  frequency  of  relapses,  care  to  adjust  the  diet  to  the  digestive 
power  is  advisable  for  a  considerable  period. 

Hemorrhage  is  to  be  arrested  by  small  pieces  of  ice  swallowed,  and  by  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  epigastrium  if  the  loss  of  blood  be  considerable- 
The  fluid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given  per  enema.  Pain  may  require  the 
use  of  opiates,  the  form  being  selected  which  is  found  on  trial  to  be  the 
least  objectionable.  They  may  be  administered  either  by  the  rectum  or 
hypodermically.  Pain  and  vomiting  cease  generally  to  be  prominent  symp- 
toms if  complete  rest  of  the  stomach  be  secured  by  rectal  alimentation,  so 
that  the  laudanum  added  to  the  nutritive  injections  suffices. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  remedies  exert  a  direct  effect  to  promote  cica- 
trization. The  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  remedies  have  been  given  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  exert  a  topical  effect  upon  the  ulcer.  Clin* 
ioal  observation  appears  not  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  utility  in  this  way. 
Cicatrization  is  promoted  indirectly  by  remedies  which  arrest  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  stomach  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  orean ;  in  other 
words,  remedies  which  have  reference  to  the.  first  object  of  beatmen^ 
namely,  securing  rest. 
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Oaroinoma  of  the  Stomach. 

Moat  of  tlie  tumors  met  with  in  other  parts  of  tihe  body  may  also  occur  in 
the  wall  of  the  Btomach— Sbroma,  lipoma,  sarcoma,  myoma,  gumma,  tubercle, 
papilloma,  adenoma,  and  carciooma.  Of  these,  only  carcinoma  possesses  cHa- 
ical  importance.  (For  general  considerations  concerning  the  origin  and  struc- 
ture of  cancer,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I.  p.  45.) 

Next  to  the  uterus,  the  stomach  is  the  most  fre<][nent  seat  of  primary 
carcinoma.*  Secondary  cancer  has  also  been  met  with  in  this  organ,  but 
it  is  rare.  The  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  are  scirrhous  (fibrous), 
medullary  (encephaloid),  colloid  (alveolar),  and  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma. 
Of  these,  colloid  is  by  far  the  least  frequent.  As  the  distinction  between 
scirrhous  and  medullary  cancer  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  consistence, 
the  former  being  hard  and  the  latter  soft,  and  as  all  degrees  of  combina- 
tion and  of  transition  exist  between  the  two,  statistics  as  to  the  frequency 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  are  only  of  limited  value.  Combinations  of  hard 
and  of  soil  cancer  and  tumors  of  medium  consistence  are  more  frequent  than 
either  the  very  hard  or  the  very  sofi;  varieties.  Cylindrical-celled  epithelionia 
is  a  common  form  of  gastric  carcinoma — according  to  some  authors,  the  most 
oommon.  The  most  nequent  seat  of  cancer  is  the  pyloric  region.  The  pos- 
terior surface  and  the  lesser  curvature  are  more  frequently  affected  than  the 
opposite  regions.  The  cardia  is  afieoted  in  about  8  per  cent,  of  all  eases.' 
Scirrhous  cancer  is  characterized  by  the  large  amount  of  fibrous  stroma  and 
comparatively  small  development  of  cancerous  alveoli.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  is  situated  near  the  pylorus,  where  it  sometimes  appears  as  a  par- 
tial or  complete  ring  constricting  the  pyloric  orifice.  Scirrhus  may  appear 
either  infiltrated  or  in  the  form  of  distinct  nodules.  In  medullary  cancer  the 
spaces  filled  with  cancer-cells  predominate  over  the  stromsj  which  is  usually 
richly  infiltrated  with  round  cells.  This  variety  grows  more  rapidly  and  is 
more  likely  to  be  attended  by  metastases  than  the  preceding.  It  forms  a  sofl 
tumor,  readily  ulcerating,  and  sometimes  presenting  fungous  or  villous  excres- 
cences upon  its  surface  (so-called  villous  cancer).  Colloid  cancer  is  rare. 
It  may  be  combined  in  a  nodular  form  with  one  of  the  other  varieties,  or  it 
may  appear  as  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  involving 
apparently  its  deeper  coats.  In  the  latter  case  the  peritoneum,  as  a  rule,  is 
extensively  affected  by  the  same  process.  This  species  of  cancer  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  clear,  gelatinous  substance  found  in  Its  large  alveoli.  In 
cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  the  alveolar  structure  conforms  more  closely 
than  in  the  other  varieties  of  cancer  to  the  type  of  the  normal  gastric  tub- 
ules. The  cells  contained  in  the  alveoli,  more  particularly  those  which  line 
the  walls  of  the  alveoli,  are  cylindrical  in  shape.  In  consistence  this  variety 
resembles  medullary  cancer. 

The  opinion  was  formerly  held  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  develops  pri- 
marily in  the  submucous  tissue  and  invades  secondarily  the  other  coats  of 
the  stomach.  Since  Waldeyer's  view  as  to  the  epithelial  origin  of  cancer- 
cells  has  been  so  widely  accepted,  it  has  been  the  teaching  of  many  writers 
that  carcinoma  develops  primarily  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  process, 
as  described  by  Waldeyer,  is  briefly  as  follows :  A  gronp  of  tubules  (from 
ten  to  twenty)  enlarge,  lengthen,  and  give  off  offshoots.     They  are  filled 

'  Of  31,482  primary  cases  of  cancers  collected  b7  Welch,  the  Btomach  was  the  seat  of 
the  cancer  in  2t  .4  per  cmt,  and  the  uterus,  in  29.5  per  cent.  {Ptjipa'ti  Sgttem  Prac- 
tuxd  Medicine,  by  Ameriean  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  633). 

*  Welch's  analysis  of  1300  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  ^ves— pyloric  r^on,  60.8 
per  cent;  leeaer  curvatare,  11.4;  cardia.  8;  posterior  wall,  5.2;  the  whole  or  neater 
part  of  stomach,  4.7 ;  multiple  tumors,  S.6 ;  greater  curvature,  2.6 ;  anterior  wall,  2.3 ; 
and  fimduB,  1.5  per  cent 
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vith  cells  resembling  usually  the  adelomorphous  variety,  but  more  granular 
and  more  deeply  staining.  The  growth  of  the  tubules  with  their  branching 
ofishoots  is  downward  through  the  muscularis  mucosae.  When  the  lax  sub- 
mueosa  is  reached  the  progress  is  more  rapid.  Groups  of  canoer-ceUs  now 
push  their  way  in  all  directions,  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  spaces. 
Cancerous  masses  penetrate  between  the  bundles  of  smooth  masoular  tissue, 
and  often  extend  to  the  subserous  and  serous  coats.  The  growth  may  be  so 
much  more  extensive  in  the  submucous  coat  that  the  tumor  appears  to  orig- 
inate there,  but  according  to  Waldeyer  careful  microscopical  examination 
will  always  disclose  some  band  of  connection  with  the  tubules  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  growth,  however,  may  from  the  first  involve  chiefly  the 
mucous  coat,  and  in  any  case  this  is,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later  extensively 
invaded. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  appear  in 
a  diffuse  or  in  a  nodular  form,  also  as  a  ring,  especially  about  tne  pylorus. 
Ulceration  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  This  is  the  rule  with  medullary  and 
cylindrical  epithelial,  and  ia  not  infrequent  with  scirrhous  cancer.  There  is 
less  tendency  to  ulceration  in  colloid  cancer  than  in  the  other  varieties. 
Ulceration  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  occurrence.  The 
soft  cancers  especially  may  be  much  reduced  in  size  by  this  destructive  pro- 
cess. This  reduction  may  relieve  an  existing  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  or  cardiac 
orifice.  The  shape  of  the  ulcer,  particularly  when  the  cancer  is  medullary, ' 
has  been  often  compared  to  that  of  a  crater — a  peripheral  wall  of  cancerous 
tissue  surrounding  a  central  loss  of  substance.  Exceptionally,  in  cases  of 
scirrhu3  the  ulcer  may  bear  much  resemblance  to  simple  or  round  ulcer 
with  indurated  walls  ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  report  many  cases  of  cancer  developing  from  round  ulcer.' 
Scirrhous  cancer  often  contains  considerable  cicatricial  tissue,  but  there  is  no 
positive  reason  to  believe  that  it  ever  heals.  The  muscular  coat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  cancerous  growths  is  almost  always  hypertrophied.  If  the  tumor 
produce  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  dilated  ;  if  the  cardiac 
orifice  be  constricted,  the  stomach  is  reduced  in  size.  Chronic  gastritis  is  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  cancer.  Chronic  circumscribed  peritonitis,  with  the 
formation  of  adhesions,  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cancer.  The 
wall  of  the  stomach  may  be  perforated  by  cancerous  ulceration  leading  to 
invasion  of  the  surrounding  organs,  to  peiforative  peritonitis,  or  to  fistulous 
communications.  Peritonitis  from  perforation  is  less  frequent  with  cancerous 
than  with  simple  ulcer.*  The  erosion  of  large  vessels  is  also  less  frequeut  in 
cancer  than  in  ulcer.    General  peritonitis  may  occur  without  perforation. 

Carcinoma  may  extend  by  continuous  growths  into  surrounding  parts.  It 
may  also  lead  to  metastases  or  secondary  deposits.  The  lymphatic  glands 
near  the  stomach,  also  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  the  pancreas,  and  the  lungs, 
are  affected  in  frequency  in  the  order  named.  Secondary  deposits  in  the  liver 
arc  those  most  frequently  detected  during  life."  Metastases  occur  most  fre- 
quently through  the  lymph-vessels,  but  they  may  also  occur  through  the  blood- 
current.  An  actual  growth  of  carcinoma  into  the  rootlets  and  main  trunk  of 
the  portal  vein  has  been  observed.  The  secondary  deposits  generally  conform 
in  structure  with  the  primary  growth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  large  and 
abundant  secondary  deposits  may  attend  small  and  insignificant  tumors  of  the 

'  Thus  Lebert  states  that  in  9  per  cent,  of  the  caset)  cancer  develops  from  simple  ulcer 
(DtMtaeha  Arehivfur  WinwcAc  Matiein,  1877,  Bd.  19,  8.  646). 

'  Perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  occurs,  according  to  BrinUm,  in  a  little  more 
than  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  acoordine  to  Lanse,  in  a  little  more  than  b  per  cent 

'  In  Welch's  statistics  (1>'>74  cases)  the  lymphatic  glands  were  the  seat  of  metastases 
in  35  per  cent,  the  liver  in  30,  the  peritoneum  or  intestine  in  23,  the  pancreas  in  8,  the 
pleura  and  lutig  in  6,  and  the  spleen  in  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
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stomach  which  daring  life  may  have  produced  no  symptoms,  and  after  death 
may  be  overlooked  on  superficial  examination.  The  blood  in  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  may  present  the  same  alterations  as  in  pernicious  anaemia. 

The  SYMPTOMS  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  this  affection  are  as 
folIovB:  Impaired  appetite,  or  anorexia,  is  generally  more  or  less  marked,  but 
in  some  cases  the  desire  for  food  is  preserved.  Pain  may  be  more  or  less 
prominent,  and  the  character  of  the  pain  may  be  lancinating.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  lancinating  pain  which  attends  cancer  in  other  situations  is  either 
slight  or  wanting.  A  circumscribed  gnawing  pain  may  be  incident  to  the 
nicer  occurring  as  eeoondary  to  the  oancer.  Tenderness  over  the  epigastrium 
may  or  may  not  exist.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but  it  occurs  less 
frequently  than  in  cases  of  simple  nicer,  and  at  a  later  period  after  taking 
food.  The  vomiting,  if  the  cancer  be  at  the  pylorus,  may  be  due  chiefly  to 
obstruction  at  this  orifice  and  consequent  accumulation  of  gastric  contents. 
Yeast-fungi,  sarcinse,  and  torulae  may  be  found  in  the  vomited  matters  when 
these  have  undergone  fermentation  within  the  stomach.  Blood  is  not  infre- 
quently foond  in  the  vomited  matters,  generally  in  small  quantity  and  having 
the  coffee-grounds  appearance.  With  these  symptoms  referable  to  the  stom- 
ach are  associated  progressive  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  antemia,  usually 
eonstipatioD,  but  occasionally  diarrhoea,  and  in  some  cases  jaundice.  The  last- 
named  symptom  points  to  the  probable  occurrence  of  secondary  cancer  affect- 
ing the  liver. 

Certain  general  ooasldenitions  pertaining  to  the  causation  of  tumors  have 
been  alluded  to  in  Part  I.  p.  41.  As  to  the  primary  cause  of  cancer,  we  are 
without  any  positive  information.  It  is  probable  that  the  cachexia  is  second- 
ary to  the  development  of  the  cancer.  The  cachexia  may  be  explained  partly 
by  certain  facts  pertaining  to  cancer  in  general,  and  in  part  by  the  local  injury 
which  the  growth  inflicts  upon  an  organ  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  stom- 
ach. The  general  considerations  are — the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor ;  its 
withdrawal  in  a  short  time  from  the  circulation  of  a  large  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment employed  only  for  its  own  noxious  growth  and  for  no  useful  purpose ; 
its  destruction  of  healthy  and  useful  tissues;  the  production  of  metastases, 
which  for  their  nutrition  and  growth,  from  their  number  and  size,  make  even 
greater  claims  npon  the  organism  than  the  primary  tumor ;  and  often  the 
OGcnrrence  of  exhausting  hemorrhages.  The  local  effects  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach— loss  of  appetite,  pain,  vomiting,  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  functions,  and  chemical  alterations  in  the  gastric  fluids — are  often 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain  an  extreme  degree  of  cachexia.  While 
these  general  and  local  effects  suffice  to  explain  the  cachexia  in  most  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  stomacb,  there  are  a  small  number  of  cases  in  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  operative,  and  in  which  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  the 
entrance  into  the  blood  of  some  virus  produced  in  the  tumor. 

The  liability  to  eanger  of  the  stomach  is  slight  before  the  age  of  forty. 
Three-fourths  of  all  cases  occur  between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age ;  the 
largest  number  being  between  fif^y  and  sixty.  Men  are  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  women,  but  the  disproportion  is  not  great.'  Heredity 
is  a  well-established  element  in  the  causation  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  as  of 
cancer  elsewhere. 

Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  to  be  discriminated  from  merely  functional  dis- 
order or  dyspepsia,  chronic  gastritis,  and  gastric  ulcer.  In  merely  functional 
disorder,  pain  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  rarely  as  prominent  as  they  are  gen- 
erally in  cancer.  The  ailments  in  dyspepsia  are  seldom  so  protracted ;  they  do 
not  lead  to  the  same  amount  of  emaciation,  feebleness,  and  i»Jlor ;  heematemesia 
is  wanting.    The  same  is  true  of  chronic  gasteitis.    Persistent  disturbance 

*  In  2214  cases  of  gastric  cancer  there  was  a  ratio  ci  6  males  to  4  fiamales  (Welch). 
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of  digestion,  especialW  if  acoompanied  by  pain  and  Tomiting,  leading  to  oon- 
uderable  loas  in  weight,  diminution  of  strength,  and  ansemia  in  a  peraon  be- 
tween fortj  and  seventy,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  cancer.  Cases 
of  gastralgia  lack  all  the  diagnostic  features  of  cancer  except  pain.  Gastric 
ulcer  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  cancer,  and  in  view  of  the  great  diflFer- 
enee  as  regards  prognosis  it  is  desirable  to  discriminate  between  these  affec- 
tions. They  present  certain  points  in  contrast  as  regards  the  symptoms.  In 
cancer  the  appetite  is  more  impaired  than  in  ulcer.  Vomiting  is  more  uni- 
formly present  in  ulcer ;  it  occurs  earlier  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  in 
general  is  evidently  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  food.  In 
cancer  it  is  present  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  it  does  not  follow 
so  soon  after  talcing  food,  and  is  frequently  due  to  the  mechanical  distension 
of  the  stomach  owing  to  the  pyloric  obstruction.  Hemorrhage  is  more  con- 
stant and  more  profuse  in  ulcer.  If  the  patient  be  a  young  girl,  the  chances 
are  much  in  favor  of  ulcer.  The  duration  of  the  local  symptoms  is  of  import- 
ance in  this  differential  diagnosis.  If  the  symptoms  have  existed  for  a  long 
period,  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  ulcer  rather  than  of  cancer.  Age  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  diagnosis,  cancer  occuring  rarely  before  forty.  Enlarge- 
ment of  lymphatic  glands  above  the  clavicles  accompanies  cancer  in  some 
cases  and  has  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis. 

Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  complexion  which  has 
been  supposed  to  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia — namely,  pallor  with  a  faint 
tint  of  yellow  or  green,  the  conjunctiva  remaining  unaffected.  It  has  been 
called  a  waxy  complexion.  This  is  sometimes  well  marked  in  cases  of  cancer, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  always  present,  nor  is  it  pathognomonic  when  marked. 
If  members  of  the  family  have  had  cancer,  this  fact  is  entitled  to  some  weight 
in  the  diagnosis.  So  also  is  the  coexistence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situa- 
tion. 

Considerable  interest  attaolies  to  the  discovery  by  Von  den  Velden  that 
hydrochloric  acid  is  habitually  absent  from  the  stomach  in  cases  of  gastric 
dilatation  due  to  cancer.  This  diagnostic  point  will  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing article. 

In  some  cases  of  cancer  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms  denoting  any  serious 
affection  up  to  a  short  time  before  death.  Like  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  sometimes 
remarkably  latent,  the  patient  seeming  to  suffer  only  from  moderate  or  slight 
dyspeptic  ailments,  the  appetite  remaining  unimpaired,  the  strength  not  fail- 
ing, and  the  aspect  indicating  health.  Several  cases  illustrative  of  this  fact 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  In  these  latent  cases,  and  also  when  the 
differential  diagnosis  relates  to  ulcer  and  chronic  gastritis,  great  importance 
belongs  to  the  discovery  or  otherwise  of  an  abdominal  tumor  in  the  site  of 
the  stomach.  Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  the  cardiac  orifice  is  the  seat 
of  the  cancer,  a  tumor  is  discoverable  by  physical  examination  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  According  to  Brinton,  it  exists  in  80  per  cent,  of  all  eases  of  can- 
cer. The  tumor  is  situated  generally  between  the  false  libs  and  Uie  umbil- 
icus, a  little  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  It  may  be  movable  or  fixed ; 
much  more  frequently  the  latter.  If  movable,  it  will  be  likely  to  change 
its  situation  accordingly  as  the  stomach  is  distended  or  empty.  The  tumor 
varies  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  egg  to  the  size  of  the  closed  hand.  The  weight 
of  the  tumor  may  cause  it  to  fall  below  the  epigastrium,  and  it  may  descend 
nearly  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  usually  resisting  and  the  surface  is 
irregular  or  nodulated. 

The  presence  of  a  tumor,  if  ascertained  to  be  seated  in  the  stomach,  renders 
the  diagnosis  almost  positive ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  positively 
that  the  tumor  is  seated  in  the  stomach.  A  cancerous  tumor  may  simulate 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  characters  of  an  anearismal  tumor  are 
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dxpansile  pulsation,  thrill,  and  murmur.  A  caDcerons  tumor  may  present,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  the  same  characters.  It  ma^  present  not  only  a 
single  but  a  double  murmur.  How  are  the  two  to  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  ?  An  aneurismal  tumor  has  usually  a  smooth  outline  and  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  pressure ;  the  pulsation  is  felt  laterally  as  well  as  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face; by  a  change  of  position  of  the  patient,  as  placing  him  on  bis  hands  and 
knees,  the  pulsation  is  not  materially  affected,  wbereas  if  the  tumor  be  not 
aneurismal  its  pressure  on  the  artery  is  taken  off  and  the  pulsation  may  be 
found  to  cease.  But  aneurismal  tumors  do  not  always  pulsate,  and  both  thrill 
and  munnur  may  be  wanting.  Under  these  circumstances  in  this  differential 
diagnosis  reliance  must  be  had  upon  the  diagnostic  points  relating  to  the 
history  and  symptoms.  These  are,  of  course,  always  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Other  tumors,  from  their  situation,  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach — namely,  tumors  connected  with  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver  and  with  the  pancreas,  fecal  tumors,  etc.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
these  will  be  considered  in  other  connections.  A  point  of  distinction,  as  con- 
trasted with  tumors  seated  in  the  liver,  is  that  the  latter  are  depressed  in  an 
act  of  deep  inspiration,  whereas  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  does  not  affect 
the  situation  if  the  tumor  be  seated  in  the  stomach.  Moreover,  percussion 
over  an  enlargement  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  gives  flatness,  wbereas  a 
tympanitic  resonance  is  elicited  usually  over  a  gastric  tumor.  There  is  a 
liability  to  minitake  the  normal  pancreas  for  a  tumor;  and  owing  to  different 
degrees  of  distension  of  the  stomach  the  tumor  may  be  felt  at  some  times 
and  not  at  other  times. 

Cancerous  affection  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  leading  to  stenosis,  gives  rise  to 
STmptoms  quite  different  from  those  which  accompany  cancer  of  the  stomach 
elsewhere  situated.  Food  accumulates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  and 
is  regurgitated  directly  after  deglutition.  The  obstruction,  if  considerable, 
interferes  with  vomiting  as  well  as  with  the  ingestion  of  foisd.  The  food  is 
regurgitated  without  change,  and  is  devoid  of  the  taste  and  odor  of  the  gastric 
fluids.  The  patient  is  unable  to  take  solid  food,  and  is  compelled  to  take 
liquids  sIowIt  and  in  small  mouthfuls.  In  these  cases  a  tumor  is  not  dis- 
coverable, ^he  symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  stricture  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  from  other  than  cancerous  disease,  and  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  cannot  always  be  made  with  positiveness.  Spasmodic  stric- 
ture of  the  oesophagus  may  simulate  contraction  from  either  cancer  or  some 
other  organic  affection.  The  passage  of  a  probang  into  the  stomach  will 
enable  the  practitioner  to  exclude  the  latter.  Adhering  to  the  probang  or 
sound  passed  into  the  cardiac  orifice,  may  be  cancerous  particles,  which  estab- 
lish the  diagnosis. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  matters  vomited  in  cases  of  suspected 
cancer  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  cancer  elements.  This  test  is  available 
only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  and  then  only  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  cases. 

The  PROaNOSis  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  as  unfavorable  as  pos- 
uble.  If  a  cure  be  within  the  range  of  possibility,  the  probabilities  are  so 
vastly  against  it  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  entertaining  the  least  expecta- 
tion of  such  a  result  in  any  individual  case.    A  fatal  termination  is  merely  a 

?[aestion  of  time.  Statistics  show  the  average  duration  to  be  about  a  year 
rom  the  date  of  the  first  gastric  symptoms.  The  maximum  duration  is  about 
three  years,  and  the  shortest  period  is  a  month.  Death  occurs  by  slow  asthe- 
nia, except  in  rare  instances  when  it  follows  profuse  hemorrhage  or  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach.  (Edema  of  the  lower  limbs  and  ascites  occur  in  some 
cases.  The  former  may  be  caused  by  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  veins ;  the 
latter  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  of  a  cancerous 
28 
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nodale  oonneoted  with  the  liver  or  die  formatioo  of  a  thrombas  within  the 
vein. 

The  TRSATllENT  has  reference  only  to  the  prolongation  of  life  and  the  pal- 
liation of  symptome.  A  diet  hland  and  nutritious,  consisting  of  the  articles 
of  food  which  experimental  trials  in  each  case  show  to  be  best  borne,  taken  in 

quantities  and  at  intervals  to  be  determined  also  bj  trial ;  remedies  to  relieve 
pain  and  quiet  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  avoidance  of  cathartics  and 
any  meaaures  which  impair  the  vital  powers, — these  are  the  points  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  management  of  this  distressing  and  hopeless  affection.  Nour- 
ishment by  means  of  rectal  alimentation  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  involving 
pyloric  obstruction  prevents  pain  and  vomiting  resulting  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  ingesta  and  the  chemical  changes  incidental  thereto.  It  may  be 
resorted  to  as  supplementary  to  a  limited  quantity  of  food  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Withdrawal  from  time  to  time  of  the  accumulated  contents  of 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  pump  or  siphon,  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
in  connection  with  Dilatation  of  the  Stomach,  has  been  found  to  afford  marked 
relief.  In  cases  of  cancer  cansing  obstruction  of  the  cardiac  orifice  the  aai- 
sation  of  hunger  is  removed  and  life  prolonged  by  resorting  to  rectal  alimen* 
tation.  These  desirable  results  were  manifested  in  a  case  under  my  observa- 
tion. Buttermilk  is  sometimes  better  tolerated  in  oases  of  cancer  than  any 
other  article  of  diet.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  condnrango 
appeared  to  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Since  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  there,  have  been  more  than  40 
published  resections  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  Of  these,  about  30  have  died 
from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  In  no  case  does  life  seem  to 
have  been  prolonged  more  than  two  years  after  the  operation.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  gastric  cancer  can  be  considered  as  suitable 
for  operation.  The  possibility  of  successful  surgical  interference  renders  it 
very  important  to  make  an  early  tUagnosis.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  sur- 
geon an  ezplontory  laparotomy  ia  attended  with  littie  or  no  danger. 

Dilatation  of  the  Stomach— Gastrectasia. 

Since  Kuasmaul's  publication,"  in  1869,  concerning  the  treatment  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  increased  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  etiology,  symptomatology,  and  treatment  of  this  affection. 
As  the  normal  dimensions  of  the  stomach  vary  in  different  individuals  within 
wide  limits,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  exact  anatomical  defini- 
tion of  this  disease.  While  welt-marked  examples  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
pD9t-mortem  examination,  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognize  the  lesser 
grades  of  this  disease.  During  life  certain  characteristic  disturbances  of 
the  physiological  functions  of  the  stomach  are  of  great  importance  in 
reaching  a  diagnosis — sometimes  of  greater  importance  than  the  anatom- 
ical investigation. 

When  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  excessive  the  oi^n  may  occupy  the 

freater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  even  descend  into  the  pelris. 
n  less  extreme  eases  the  lowest  part  of  the  stomach  lies  somewhere  between 
the  ambilions  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  By  increased  weight  the  whole 
organ  is  generally  dragged  downward,  especially  the  pyloric  portion  when  it 
is  movable,  so  that  the  position  of  the  stomach  is  more  nearly  vertical  than 
normal.  When  dilatation  is  due  to  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  the  muscular 
coat  is  almost  invariably  hypertrophied.  In  the  so-called  atonic  dilatation  to 
be  described  presently  the  muscularis  may  be  of  normal  or  of  reduced  thick- 
ness.   In  one  case  fatty  and  colloid  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  was 

^  DeulaAn  Arthio  J.  kUn.  Mtd^  Bd.6,  p.  455. 
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fonnd  (Knssmaul  and  M&ier).  The  mucous  membrane  is  sometimes  thickened 
and  sometimes  thinned.  It  ia  readily  understood  that  neighboring  organs  may 
be  more  or  less  displaced  by  a  widely-distended  stomach. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  stomach  may  be  situated  abnormally  low 
in  the  abdomen  without  being  dilated.  Thus  if,  during  life,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stomach  be  found  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  umbilicus,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  dilated.  The  so-called  vertical  position  (situs  verticalis) 
of  the  stomach  is  a  not  infrequent  malposition  which  simulates  dilatation.  In 
this  condition  the  pyloric  orifice  is  lower  than  normal,  and  it  may  be  in  nearly 
a  vertical  line  with  the  cardia.  The  position  may  be  a  preservation  of  the  fcetal 
state,  or  it  may  be  acquired  as  a  result  of  pressure  (in  women  especially  by 
tight  lacing).  As  pointed  out  by  Kussmaul,  the  greater  curvature  may 
occupy  an  abnormally  low  position  in  consequence  of  the  so-called  loop  shape 
(Schlingen-form)  of  the  stomach.  In  this  state  the  pylorus  is  nearer  the 
cardia  than  normal,  and  the  lesser  curvature  is  abnormally  sharp. 

Kussmaul  distinguishes  two  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  hyper- 
trophic and  the  atonic'  In  the  former  the  muscular  coat  is  hypertrophied, 
and  the  cause  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  obstruction  at  or  near  the 
pyloric  orifice.  In  the  atonic  form  the  muscular  coat  is  relaxed,  and  after 
death  it  is  found  but  little  if  at  all  hypertrophied,  and  it  may  be  atrophied. 
Hypertrophic  dilatation  he  compares,  not  inappropriately,  to  eocentrio  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart. 

The  causes  of  dilatation  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  mechanical  obstacles 
to  Uie  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  The  obsta- 
cles may  be  various.  They  may  be  seated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  daodennm 
as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  The  most  frequent  and  important  are  cancer  and 
the  cicatrices  resulting  from  old  ulcers.  Other  causes  of  organic  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus  are — tumors  of  neighboring  organs,  causing  external  pressure, 
particularly  cancer  of  the  liver  and  of  the  pancreas ;  the  contraction  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  resulting  from  perigastritis  and  the  inflammation  of  connective 
tissue  near  the  stomach ;  hypertrophic  stenosis  (see  p.  418) ',  the  pressure 
upon  the  duodenum  of  a  wandering  right  kidney ;  and,  as  rarities,  fibroma, 
lipoma,  glandular  and  cystic  polypi  of  the  pylorus.  A  very  rare  condition  is 
congenital  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.'  Dilatation  has  been  referred  to  traction 
upon  the  stomach  produced  by  large  scrotal  hernias.  According  to  Kuss- 
maul, it  may  be  referable  to  spastic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus.  The  sphincter 
pylori  may  be  thrown  into  spasmodic  contraction  by  painful  erosions,  ulcers, 
and  inflammations  in  its  neighborhood.  Destruction  of  a  part  of  the  muscular 
coat  near  the  pylorus  is  evidentiy  an  obstacle  to  the  propulsion  of  food  through 
this  orifice,  and  so  ma^  lead  to  dilatation.  In  this  way  ulcers  and  cancers  which 
destroy  the  mnsoulans  may  produce  dilatation  even  when  they  do  not  obstruct 
the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  cirrhosis  of 
the  stomach,  which  is  usually  attended  by  contraction,  may  exceptionally  be 
accompanied  by  dilatation. 

Atonic  dilatation  may  be  due  to  weakness  of  the  muscular  tone  of  the 
stomach  from  imperfect  nutrition  in  cases  of  aniemia,  chlorosis,  exhausting 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  or  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  gastric  arteries. 
Important  causes  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  are  chronic  gastritis  and  dys- 
pepsia, especially  when  attended  by  stagnation  and  fermentation  of  the  gastric 
contents.  Individuals  of  sedentary  habits  who  eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  are 
liable  to  dilatation.  The  polyphagia  which  attends  diabetes  thus  becomes  a 
cause  of  dilatatiou.    The  dilatation  which  results  from  organic  stenosis  of 

1  KnaBmaiil, "  Die  peristaltische  Unrnhe  des  Magens,"  Fo/jtnuinn's  Samndung  Umiteher 
Vorlraiftj  Leipzig,  1880.  ^ 
lerer,  C/e6er  ttngdt&rme  Slenote  dea  Pylorw,  Tubingen,  1879. 
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the  pylorus  reaches  a  more  extreme  degree  than  that  from  other  causes,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  greater  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tnnlo. 

Vomiting  occars  almost  without  exception  when  dilatation  is  due  to  pyloric 
obstruction ;  and  in  other  cases  it  is  a  frequent  but  not  a  constant  symptom. 
The  characteristic  features  as  regards  this  symptom  are  the  occurrence  of 
the  vomiting  after  periods  varying  from  a  day  to  several  days,  the  large 
quantity  of  the  matters  vomited,  amounting  sometimes  to  several  quarts,  and 
the  presence  of  undigested  aliment  which  had  been  taken  the  previous  day  or 
several  days  previously.  The  matters  vomited  are  almost  invariably  acid, 
and  frequently  they  are  in  a  condition  of  fermentation,  as  indicated  by  a 
froth  containing  gas,  sometimes  inflammable,  in  the  upper  layers.  Sarci- 
D8S,  the  yeast-fangns,  bacteria,  and  crystals  of  fatty  acids  are  ofteD  found. 
Acetic,  facdc,  butyric,  and  other  organic  acids  are  usually  present.  Von 
den  Velden  has  discovered  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  normal  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  He  failed  to  find 
this  acid  in  any  case  of  dilaution  due  to  cancer  of  the  stomach.  In  dilata- 
tion from  other  causes  it  was  often,  but  not  invariably,  present.  According 
to  this  author,  if  hydrochloric  acid  be  repeatedly  detected  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  obtained  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  obstruction  from  can- 
cer may  be  excluded.  If  this  acid  be  persistently  absent,  no  positive  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn.'  Bile  is  not  often  found  in  the  matters  vomited  or 
withdrawn  by  the  stomach-pump  if  the  dilatation  be  due  to  stenosis  of  the 
pyloric  orifice. 

The  feature  pertaining  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach  which  appears  to 
be  most  diagnostic  of  dilatation  is  their  retention  for  a  day  or  for  several  days 
within  this  organ.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  washing  out  the  stomach  in 
the  morning  before  food  has  been  taken.  In  healthy  persons  the  stomach 
does  not  contain  in  the  morning  any  of  the  ingesta  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  ingesta  may  remain  overnight  in  cases  of  temporary  indigestion,  but  if 
they  are  habitually  present  in  the  morning,  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  the 
stomach  to  propel  its  contents  into  the  duodenum  is  wanting.  This  condition 
leads  to  dilatation.  It  is  called  by  Rosenbach  insufficiency  of  the  stomach, 
and  of  course  it  may  exist  for  a  time  before  dilatation  ensues. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  occasion  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the 
abdomen,  especially  marked  at  the  epigastrium  and  extending  more  or  less 
below  the  umbilicus.  The  projecting  tumor  yields  at  the  upper  part  a  tym- 
panitic resonance  on  percussion  haviog  the  characteristic  gastric  quality  of 
sound.  At  the  lower  portion,  if  the  stomach  contain  ingesta,  there  is  flat- 
ness on  percussion,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  flatness  and  tympanitic 
resonance  changes  when  the  position  of  the  patient  is  changed  from  the  ver^ 
tical  to  the  recumbent.  On  suocussion  a  splashing  sound  is  produced  analogoas 
to  that  in  pneumo-hydrothoraz.  With  the  ear  or  stethoscope  placed  over  the 
stomach,  metallic  tinkling  may  be  heard  when  the  patient  swallows  liquid. 
Sometimes  a  siszling  sound  is  produced  by  bubbles  of  gas  generated  by  fer^ 
mentation.  These  auscultatory  signs,  however,  are  not  distinctive  of  dilata- 
tion. They  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  and  liquid  in  a  stomach  more 
or  less  distended,  but  not  dilated.  If  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin,  the  form 
of  the  stomach  may  be  apparent  and  its  undulatory  movements  visible. 
According  to  Kussmaul,  these  peristaltic  undulations  are  characterized  by 
their  intensity,  their  long  duration,  and  by  coming  on  speedily  after  meals. 
They  may  give  rise  to  disagreeable  sensations,  whereas  in  health  persons  are 
unconscious  of  the  peristole  of  the  stomach.    The  enlargement  of  the  stom- 

*  The  mrthnds  of  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  are 
described  in  Prfpa^t  Syulan  of  Pivictieed  Medicint,  vol.  !i.  p.  544. 
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ach  varies  at  different  times  according  to  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
ingesta  and  gas.  A  sense  of  fluctuation  may  be  perceived  by  the  touch  vhen 
the  stomach  contains  considerable  liquid. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  dilatation  by  the  eye  and  by 
percussion  the  method  of  generating  gas  within  the  gtomaoh,  as  first  proposed 
by  Frerichs,  may  be  resorted  to.  l^e  quantity  of  effervescing  powder  required 
to  bring  out  distinctly  the  contour  of  the  oi^n  varies  in  cUfferent  persons 
according  to  its  capacity,  the  tension  of  the  walls  of  both  the  stomach  and 
the  abdomen,  the  reflei  susceptibility  to  vomiting,  etc.  From  20  to  iiO  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  from  15  to  20  grains  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  at 
first  introduced.  The  soda  is  to  be  given  in  a  little  lukewarm  water  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  acid.  Some  persons  with  relaxed,  dilated  stomachs  require  2 
or  2}  drachms  of  soda  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  acid.'  The  amount 
of  dilatation  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  a  stomach-sound,  the 
length  which  is  introduced  being  ascertained,  and  the  extremity  can  some- 
times be  felt  by  the  hand  applied  over  the  abdomen. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  a  person  may  be  found  to  have  an  unusually 
capacious  stomach,  but  if  it  do  its  work  well — that  is,  if  it  be  sufficient  in  the 
sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  Rosenbach — and  is  empty  in  the  morning, 
there  is  no  propriety  in  considering  the  large  sixe  of  the  organ  as  a  morbid 
condition,  any  more  than  a  similar  condition  of  the  bladder.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  signs  may  not  denote  much  enlargement ;  but  if  the  organ  be  insuf- 
fi<nent,it8  mnscular  power  being  inadequate  to  propel  the  contents  during  the 
night  into  the  intestine,  either  dilatation  exists  or  a  condition  leading  thereto. 
Since  attention  has  been  directed  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach  more  than  here- 
tofore, it  has  probably  not  infrequently  been  diagnosticated  on  insufficient 
grounds.  No  ofgan  in  the  body  varies  in  volume  more  widely  within  the 
range  of  health  than  the  stomach,  and  an  unusually  large  volume  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  dilatation  unless  the  symptoms  denote  habitual  undue  deten- 
tion of  the  ingesta. 

In  cases  of  dilatation  the  quantity  of  arine  is  often  diminished  and  its 
reaction  is  alkaline.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  body  wastes  from 
innutrition.  The  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  when  the  pylorus  is 
obstructed  are  referable  in  a  great  part  to  the  dilatation  which  ensnea. 

Paracentesis  has  been  practised  in  a  case  of  enormously  dilated  stomach 
under  the  belief  that  the  affection  was  hydro-peritoneum.  Physical  exami- 
nation of  the  abdomen,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  dilata- 
tion, should  enable  the  practitioner  to  avoid  this  error.  In  hydro-peritoneum 
the  enlargement  is  not  uniform,  but  is  greatest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  reverse  being  true  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  hydro-perito- 
neum the  enlargement  is  proportionate  anteriorly  and  laterally  ;  in  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  the  anterior  projection  is  greater  than  the  lateral.  In  hydro- 
peritoneum  fiatness  on  percussion  exists  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  intestinal  tympanitic  resonance  will  be  likely  to 
be  found  below  the  space  which  yields  Satness — namely,  in  the  hypogastric 
and  iliac  regions.  The  variation  in  the  enlargement  and  its  disappearance  af^er 
complete  vomiting  or  the  nae  of  the  stomach-pump  suffice  for  the  diagnosis. 

If  not  dependent  on  pyloric  stenosis  a  considerable  degree  of  dilatation 
may  not  give  rise  to  notable  ineonvenience ;  but  if  the  dilatation  be  great, 
nutrition  suffers  in  consequence  of  the  non-absorption  of  the  accumulated 

*  Ebetein  has  described  mider  the  name  insufficiency  of  the  pyloric  valve  (inconti- 
Dmtia  pylori)  a  condiUon  in  which  the  gas  thus  generated  is  not  retained  in  the  stom- 
ach,  but'rapidly  escapes  into  the  intestines  through  the  pyloric  orifice.  (Vide  "  Ueber 
die  NichtschlUBsfahigkat  des  Fvlorus,"  Fottmonft'i  Seanmlmu  tfnuicAcr  VortrSge,  ISo. 
166, 1878.) 
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ingesta.  Rupture  may  occur  if  tho  walls  be  attenuated.  A  fatal  termina- 
tion, however,  irrespective  of  carcinoma  or  other  diseases  which  oeca»OD 
obstractioD,  is  rare. 

Regulation  of  the  ingesta  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  together  with 
tonic  remedies,  constitutes  appropriate  treatment.  Indigestible  food  and  articles 
which  from  decomposition  develop  gas  in  abundance  should  be  interdicted. 
The  diet  should  consist  of  meat,  milk,  soups,  and  ^gs.  SaccbariDe  and  amy- 
laceous articles  are  to  be  avoided,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  fer- 
mentation. Strychnia  or  nuz  vomica  may  be  given  with  a  view  to  ino^ase 
the  muscular  tone  of  the  stomach.  Artificial  digestion  may  in  a  measure  be 
efiected  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Food  artificially  digested  before  it 
is  ingested  (peptones)  is  appropriate.  Kussmaul  recommends  the  withdrawal 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump  whenever 
there  is  evidence  of  undue  detention,  and  claims  that  a  cure  may  be  some- 
times efiected  by  this  method  of  treatment.  The  advantages  of  this  method 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  relief  are  obvious ;  but  it  is  preferable,  if  practicable, 
to  adjust  the  diet  no  that  undue  detention  will  not  take  place.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  is  not  always  practicable,  if  there  be  pyloric  stenosis  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  is  a  valuable  resource.  When  the  obstruction  is  so 
great  that  the  system  fails  to  receive  sufficient  alimentary  supplies  by  the 
stomach,  supplementary  rectal  alimentation  becomes  an  important  measure 
of  treatment.  In  some  eases  it  may  be  advisable  to  nourish  for  a  time 
wholly  by  the  rectum.  Giving  the  stomaeh  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of 
digestion  is  preferable  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  ingesta  to  be  with- 
drawn. There  is,  moreover,  risk  of  injury  from  the  suction  force  of  the 
stomach-pump.  Portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  considerable  size  have 
been  repeatedly  torn  away  and  withdrawn  by  the  pump.  As  yet,  however, 
no  instance  of  serious  injury  from  this  cause  has  been  reported.  The  siphon 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  pump,  and  is  unattended  by  risk  of  injury,  but 
it  is  ineffectual  for  the  removal  of  solid  contents.  Kussmaul  recommends 
washing  out  the  stomach  every  alternate  morning  before  taking  food. 
Patients  may  learn  to  wash  out  their  own  stomachs.' 

Degeneration  of  the  Gastric  Tubules— Atrophy  of  the 

Stomach. 

Together  with  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  stomach  is  a  frequent  seat 
of  parmchyfMtttna  degeneration  or  <Uoudy  tailing.  (See  Part  I.  p.  53.)  In 
this  condition  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  be  either 

congested  or  pale.  The  microscope  shows  the  glandular  cells  to  be  swollen 
and  filled  with  albuminous  granules,  which,  at  least  in  great  part,  dissolve  in 
acetic  acid.  The  contours  of  the  cells  may  be  so  obscured  that  the  tubules 
seem  to  be  filled  with  a  granular  mass.  This  change,  when  of  much  intens- 
ity, frequently  leads  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  cells  now  contain  fatty  mole- 
cules which  refract  the  light  more  than  the  albuminous  granules,  and  are  not 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  In  extreme  degrees  of  this  degeneration,  such  as  may 
occur  in  phosphorus-poisoning,  the  cells  are  more  or  less  disintegrated  and 
their  places  occupied  by  a  fatty  and  albuminous  detritus.  The  most  frequent 
and  important  causes  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  are  the  febrile  and 
infectious  diseases,  of  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers,  smallpox,  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  yellow  fever.  Phosphorus- 

'  For  further  details,  vide  article  by  Leube  in  Ziemnen'ii  Oj/elopadia,  vol.  vlL ;  also, 
article  by  Prot  Welch  in  the  Syaten  ^  Pnutioat  Mtdieinef  bg  Arnmem  Amlion,  vol.  ti. 
p.  &03. 
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poisoning  fiaa  been  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  the  more  extreme  grades  leading 
to  fattj  degeneration.  Poisoning  by  arsenic,  mercury,  or  the  mineral  acids 
is  said  to  produce  similar  changes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  altera- 
tions in  the  peptic  cells  impair  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  It  is  rea- 
Bonable  to  refer  to  them  many  of  the  disturbances  in  digestion  which  charac- 
terize the  conditions  named.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  in  the  stomach, 
as  elsewhere,  is  a  condition  from  which  recovery  readily  takes  place  when  its 
causes  are  removed. 

While  treating  of  the  different  forms  of  gastritis,  reference  was  made  to 
changes  of  the  tubules,  mostly  of  a  degenerative  character,  which  occur  in 
inflammatory  states.  Parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  and  atrophy 
of  the  tubules  were  the  most  important  of  these  alterations.  An  interesting 
comparison  is  often  drawn  between  the  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane in  chronic  inflammation  and  those  in  the  kidney  in  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis.  In  both  there  are  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  fatty  degen- 
eration  of  the  glandular  epithelium  in  certain  places,  atrophy  of  the  tub- 
ules, with  constriction  of  the  tubules  at  certain  points  and  cystic  dilatation 
at  others. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  degenerative  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  occur  independently  of  chronic  inflammation  and  of  the  various 
causes  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Atrophy  of  the  stomach,  atrophy  or 
degeneration  of  /he  ynttric  mvcovs  membrane  or  of  the  gattync  tubvles,  are 
names  which  have  been  employed  to  designate  these  changes.  Alterations  in 
the  gastric  glands  have  been  studied  especially  by  Handfield  Jones,  Wilson 
Fox,  Habershon,  Fenwiclc,  and  Henry  and  Osier.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  atrophic  changes  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
other  organs,  in  chronic  wasting  diseases  and  in  old  age ;  but  it  is  maintained 
by  Fenwick  and  others  that  atrophy  of  the  stomach  occurs  also  as  a  primary 
morbid  ooncUtion  attended  by  grave  symptoms ;  in  other  words,  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  disease  by  itself.  So  long  ago  as  in  1860,  in  a  published  lecture  on 
ansemia,  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tubules  is 
the  anatomical  characteristic  in  certain  cases  now  included  under  the  name 
of  pernicious  anaemia.  (See  p.  384  et  scq.)}  In  the  third  edition  of  this  work 
(1868)  I  pi;edicted  that  future  investigations  would  disclose  important  facts 
pertaining  to  morbid  conditions  seated  in  the  gastric  tubules.  In  an  essay 
published  in  1871,'  I  endeavored  to  still  further  substantiate  these  views. 
My  conclusions  were  based  partly  on  deduction  and  partly  on  the  anatomical 
studies  of  Jones,  Fox,  and  Fenwick.  My  object  was  to  show,  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  first,  the  existence  of  a  well-defined  class  of  cases  character- 
ized by  anorexia,  impaired  digestion,  progressive  debility,  aniemia,  and  death 
from  inanition ;  and  tecond,  in  view  of  these  clinical  characteristics,  together 
with  the  absence  of  adequate  lesions  elsewhere,  the  probability  that  the 
essential  disease  is  seated  in  the  secretory  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  recent  years  have  furnished  several 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  this  still  obscure  subject.  Fenwick,  in  a 
lecture  on  atrophy  of  the  stomach  in  1877,*  published  four  cases  with  autop- 
sies showing  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules  without  thickening  of  the  walls 
and  without  diminution  of  the  lumen  of  the  stomach.  The  symptoms  resem- 
bled closely  those  which  have  been  described  in  the  article  on  Pernicious 
Anaemia.    Quincke,  in  an  essay  on  pernicious  ansemia,*  mentions  a  case  in 

*  Amaiean  Med.  Timet,  I860. 

* "  The  Pathological  Kelations  of  the  Gastric  and  Intestinal  Tubules,"  by  Austin 
Flint,  M.  D.,  Aew  York  Med.  Journal,  March,  1871. 
>  m  IjomO,  1877.  July  7  et  »eq. 

*  VothmmiCa  SoBimlutu/  kUniaeher  VortrSgt,        100  (Case  6). 
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which  the  gastric  symptoms  were  even  more  marked  than  is  usual  in  per- 
nicious antemia,  and  in  which  after  death  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  was 
found  to  be  thin  and  pale,  the  glaoda  being  few  and  far  apart.  He  suggests 
that  the  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  may  have  been  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  disease.  Brabazon  in  1878'  reported  a  case  of  general 
atrophy  of  the  stomach  with  absence  of  organic  disease.  The  symptoms 
during  life  were  anorexia  and  extreme  aniemia.  The  walls  of  the  stomach 
were  round  to  be  atrophied,  but,  unfortanately,  no  microscopical  examination 
was  made.  In  1879,  Notfanagel'  publitihed  a  case  of  cirrhotic  contraction  of 
the  stomach  attended  by  disappearance  of  the  gastric  glands  in  all  parts 
except  the  pyloric  region.  The  microscopical  examination  was  made  by  W. 
Muller.  The  clinical  history  of  this  case  was  in  all  respects  that  of  perni- 
cious anaemia,  and  this  was  the  diagnosis  during  life.  Nothnagel  does  not 
hesitate  to  refer  these  symptoms  to  the  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules.  As 
he  remarks,  atrophy  of  the  gastric  glands  appears  under  two  conditions,  the 
one  with  and  the  other  without  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The 
former  condition  corresponds  to  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach,  the  latter  to  simple 
atrophy.  It  is  the  latter  form  to  which  Fenwlck  has  called  especial  atten- 
tion. In  some  of  the  reported  cases  an  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of 
the  mucous  membrane  has  been  observed,  but  whether  it  be  primary  or  second- 
ary is  uncertain.  Even  if  the  interstitial  change  prove  to  be  primary,  there 
is  no  propriety,  as  Nothnagel  justly  says,  in  considering  the  process  as  an 
ordinary  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  A  case  of  fatal  atrophy,  the  history 
being  that  of  pernicious  ansemia,  has  been  recently  reported  by  Thorowgood, 
and  a  similar  case  has  been  carefully  studied  and  reported  by  Henry  and 
Osier.' 

The  SYMPTOMS  which  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
tubules  are  those  of  severe  aneemia.  The  digestive  symptoms  are — loss  of  appe- 
tite, vomiting  (usually  but  not  always),  distress  after  eating,  and  eructations. 
These  are  symptoms  in  cases  of  pernicious  ansemia.  It  is  desirable,  as  Noth- 
nagel suggests,  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  in 
death  from  pernicious  anaemia.  The  pathological  conditions  are  probably  not 
the  same  in  all  cases  of  this  grave  form  of  ansemia.  That  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  are  referable  to  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules  may  reason- 
ably be  inferred  from  cases  already  published.  "From  a  clinical  standpoint  it 
is  important  to  take  cognizance  also  of  atrophy  of  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
as  a  secondary  change  in  various  affections  of  this  organ,  especially  in  cbronic 
inflammation  and  in  cancer.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  future  greater 
attention  will  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  these  important  glands  in  dis- 
ease, and  that  valuable  contributions  will  thereby  be  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  recently-opened  field  of  research. 

Waxy  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  is  not  a  very  infrequent 
condition  in  cases  in  which  this  degeneration  is  widely  extended.  As  a  rule, 
the  metamorphosis  is  more  marked  in  the  small  and  large  intestine  than  in 
the  stomach.  All  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  be  involved,  but  generally 
the  change  is  greatest  in  the  mnscularis  mucosae  and  the  mucous  membrane. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  waxy  material  appears  first  in  the  walls  of  the  small 
arteries  and  about  the  capillaries,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  these  structures. 
The  change  may,  however,  extend  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  tubules  do  not  undergo  the  waxy  metamor- 

'  Brilith  Med,  Joumai,  July  27,  1878. 

'  DerUmhes  Arehw  far  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  24,  p.  353. 

'  Thorowgood,  M^  Timu,  Feb.  6, 1881 ;  Henry  and  Osier,  Amtr.  Joura.  Mid,  Sewuet, 
April,  1886. 
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phosis.  According  to  Ejber,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  stomach  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  chronic  inflammatory  changes  and  pigmentation. 
KzteoBive  amyloid  d^neratioa  may  so  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  gastrio 
mucous  membrane  as  to  favor  the  deTelopment  of  round  nicer.  Although, 
according  to  Kiihne,  the  amyloid  material  outside  of  the  body  is  extremely 
resistant  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  (see  p.  55),  it  would  appear  from 
the  studies  of  Kyber  that  this  substance  in  the  living  body  may  be  digested 
by  the  gastric  juice.  Amyloid  degeneration  is  generally  an  accompaniment 
of  severe  wasting  disease  (p.  56).  That  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are 
impaired  by  this  metamorphosis  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but  we  are 
without  poutive  information  on  this  point. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
Dyipep^  and  Indigestion. — Polypliagia,  etc.— Gasttorrhagia. — Inanition.— Gastrrigia. 

Dyspepsia. 

OF  the  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  a  large  proportion 
relate  to  digestion ;  that  is,  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  changes 
which  the  ingesta  undergo  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  processes  of  diges- 
tion take  place  within  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  Certain  of  the  func- 
tional disorders  of  digestion  are  commonly  embraced  under  the  name  dt/Bpt^nui. 
This  name  s^piifiea  siinply  difficulty  of  digestion,  but  conventionally  it  is 
applied  to  cases  in  which  the  digestive  processes  are  disturbed  in  various 
ways,  as  well  as  to  the  cases  in  which  their  performance  appears  only  to  be 
difficult.  It  is,  however,  convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between  simply 
difficult  digestion — that  is,  dyspepsia  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term — and 
disordered  digestion.  The  latter  may  be  distinguished  as  indigestion.  Gen- 
erally, dyspepsia  denotes  ailments  which  are  sufficiently  persisting  to  be  con- 
gidered  as  chronic.  The  term  acute  dyspepsia,  however,  is  applied  to  a  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  attended  with  comparatively  violent  symptoms  and 
having  a  short  duration.    The  disorder  so  called  claims  a  brief  notice. 

The  term  acute  dyspepnia  denotes  an  affection  called  by  French  writers 
embarreu  ffostriquef  and  popularly  known  with  us  as  a  bilious  attack.  When 
accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  movement  it  is  soinetimes  called  gas- 
tric /ever,  libe  latter  terra  is  objectionable,  because  it  implies  that  the  affeo* 
tion  is  essentidly  a  fever,  whereas  the  febrile  movement  is  symptomatic.  The 
term  bilious  attack  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  pathology  of  the  affection  involves  special  disturbance  of  the  liver..  In 
the  absence  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  affec- 
tion the  term  acute  dyspepsia  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as,  pathological- 
ly, it  expresses  no  more  than  a  functional  disorder  pertaining  to  digestion. 
The  term,  in  fact,  is  applied  to  cases  embracing  probably  different  morbid 
conditions. 

In  certain  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia  the  disorder  is  caused  either  by  over- 
repletion  of  the  stomach,  the  ingestion  of  indigestible  articles  of  food,  or  an 
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arrest  of  digestion  hj  strong  emotions,  fatigue,  or  other  causes.  It  is  mani- 
fested by  a  sense  of  weight,  fulness,  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium ;  nausea  and 
perhaps  Torotting  may  occur,  or  after  a  time  looseness  of  the  bowels  ensues; 
some  febrile  movement  may  be  induced,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  general 
malaise.  Succeeding  these  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  coating  of  the 
tongue,  an  unpleasant  taste,  with  more  or  less  uneasiness  referable  to  the 
digestive  organs  for  several  days.  Such  cases  are  oommoo.  In  Uie  way  of 
treatment  they  claim  only  a  mild  evaeuant  remedy  and  regulated  diet  for  % 
few  days,  with  perhaps  some  tonic  remedy. 

The  practitioner  meets  often  with  cases  which  differ  from  the  preceding  in 
the  disorder  not  being  distinctly  referable  to  indigestion.  There  is  impair- 
ment or  total  loss  of  appetite ;  nausea  and  slight  vomiting  may  occur,  but 
oftener  a  liquid  containing  bile  is  regurgitated ;  uneasiness  or  undefined  dis- 
teesa  is  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stomach ;  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
constipated  and  sometimes  loose ;  the  patient  complaina  of  a  bitter  taste,  and 
the  breath  is  frequently  offensive  ;  the  tongue  becomes  furred  or  coated ;  pain 
in  the  frontal  region  of  the  head  is  a  frequent  symptom,  which  if  accompanied 
by  nausea  goes  by  the  name  sick  heailnche ;  the  urine  deposits  an  abundance 
of  urates ;  in  some  cases  there  is  moderate  febrile  movement ;  and  the  counte- 
nance frequently  presents  a  sallow  appearance.  Patients  imagine  that  their 
malady  is  very  clearly  defined  when  they  declare  that  they  are  bilious.  It  is 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  difficult  to  trace  the  affection  to  any  cause.  It 
occurs  undoubtedly  of^ner  in  the  spring  than  in  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  continues  a  few  days,  and  gradually  the  normal  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  system  is  regained.  It  is  probable  that  in  man^,  if  not  most,  cases  of 
acute  dyspepsia  there  is  subacute  gastritis.  In  certain  cases  the  affection  is 
that  oallea  by-  some  authors  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  to  which  reference  hag 
been  already  made. 

Patients  with  acute  dyspepsia  are  likely  to  desire  active  treatment.  They 
fancy  they  need  cleansing  remedies,  and  in  this  light  they  regard  emetics  and 
cathartics,  or  they  solicit  medicines  to  act  upon  the  liver.  Readjustment  of 
digestion,  etc.  takes  place  without  medication,  but  a  mercurial  cathartic  often 
appears  to  afford  prompt  relief.  A  few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  fol- 
lowed by  a  saline  purgative,  and  afterward  a  mild  tonic,  such  as  a  grain 
or  two  of  quinia  two  or  three  times  daily,  with  regulated  diet,  are  appropri- 
ate measures  of  treatment. 

The  term  dyspepsia,  without  the  prefix  acute,  is  applied  to  a  more  persist- 
ent affection  than  that  just  considered.  As  the  name  of  a  functional  affec- 
tion it  is  not  correctly  used  when  applied  to  disorders  of  digestion  oonnected 
with  inflammation  or  structural  lesions  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  disor- 
ders incident  to  fever  and  other  general  diseases.  The  term  is  mnch  leas 
frequently  used  now  than  formerly.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  formerly 
the  term  had  a  wider  latitude  than  now,  embracing  affections  which  progress 
in  pathological  knowledge  has  placed  nosologically  elsewhere ;  but  the  affec- 
tion is  undoubtedly  less  prevalent  in  this  country  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ftgo- 

Tbe  source  of  chronic  dyspeptic  ailments  and  indigestion  may  be  either 
the  stomach  or  the  small  intestine  *,  hence  the  names  gastric  and  intestinal 
dyspepsia  and  indigestion  are  appropriate.  These  two  forms  of  disorder  can 
generally  be  differentiated.  Without  treating  of  these  forms  separately,  I 
shall  indicate  the  symptoms  on  which  the  differentiation  is  to  be  based. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are,  in  the  first  place,  local— that  is,  referable 
directly  either  to  the  stomach  or  to  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  second  place, 
manifested  elsewhere — in  other  words,  sympathetic  or  consecutive.  The  local 
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symptoma,  which  will  be  first  noticed,  are  varied  in  character,  and  might 
Berre  as  a  basis  for  the  subdiTision  of  dyspepsia  into  several  Tarieties. 

These  symptoms  are  coDTeniently  classed  as  follows :  Firsts  symptoms 
denoting  labored  or  difficult  digestion — that  is,  dyspepsia  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term ;  and  second,  symptoms  proceeding  from  imperfect  or  disturbed 
digestion — that  is,  indigestion. 

In  certain  cases  the  processes  of  digestion  appear  to  be  fully  accomplished, 
but  they  are  accompanied  with  uncomfortable  sensations.  In  healthy  persons, 
as  is  well  known,  a  good  digestion  is  conducive  to  a  sense  of  comfort.  It  is 
quite  the  reverse  in  some  dyspeptics.  They  are  oflen  miserable  while  the 
digestive  processes  are  going  on ;  they  complain  of  uneasiness  in  the  stom- 
ach or  intestine,  of  a  sense  of  distension,  and  of  a  general  sense  of  discomfort ; 
and  these  symptoms  may  afibrd  the  only  evidence  of  disorder.  The  food 
appears  to  be  digested  and  the  body  may  be  well  nourished,  whereas  in  other 
cases  these  symptoms  are  associated  with  those  denoUng  imperfection  or  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestive  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  digestion  is 
incomplete  or  disturbed  various  symptoms  arise  in  different  cases,  and  with 
these  there  is  sometimes  comparatively  little  suffering.  It  is  a  curious  appa- 
rent inconsistency  that  some  persons  manifest  habitually  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  digestion  without  much  annoyance,  while  other  persons  appear  to 
digest  perfectly,  but  pass  a  wretched  existence.  In  cases  of  dyspepsia  with- 
out evidence  of  indigestion  the  disorder  has  been  distinguished  as  nervoiu 
djfxpeptia.  Leube  has  demonstrated,  by  withdrawing  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  at  different  periods  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  that  labored  digestion, 
or  the  so-called  nervous  dyspepsia,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  complete  per- 
formance of  the  digestive  process  within  the  stomach. 

The  more  prominent  of  the  local  symptoms  in  cases  characterized  by  gas- 
tric indigestion  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  Kegur^tations 
(including  pyrosis),  cardialgia,  tympanites,  and  vomiting. 

Certain  cases  are  characterized  by  regui^tations  from  the  stomach.  The 
liquid  regurgitated  is  sometimes  intensely  sour  from  the  presence  of  lactic, 
butyric,  acetic,  or  other  organic  acid.  If  the  regurgitations  occur,  as  is 
usual,  during  the  progress  of  stomach  digestion,  the  acidity  is  due  to  chemi- 
cal changes  in  the  ingests ;  but  occurring,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  after  long 
fasting,  when  the  stomach  contains  no  food,  it  may  come  from  the  gastric 
glands.  The  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  may  prevent  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta,  and  hence  this  acid  is  sometimes  a  remedpr 
in  cases  characterized  by  acidity  of  eructations.  The  reguigitated  liquid  is 
sometimes  acrid,  seeming  to  scald  the  throat ;  or  it  may  be  greasy  or  nauseous, 
having  the  odor  and  taste  of  rotten  eggs,  the  latter  denoting  pntrefactive 
changes.  Some  persons  possess  or  acquire  the  faculty  of  voluntary  regurgi- 
tation, and  are  able  to  expel  at  will  the  contents  of  the  stomach — a  faculty 
analogous  to  that  of  mmiiiation  in  herbivorous  animals. 

The  regurgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  is  either 
insipid  or  saltish  or  brackish,  and  is  sometimes  acid,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  of  food,  and  usually  in  the  morning,  is  called  pyrosis  or  water-brash. 

Cardialgia  signifies  pain  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  of  a  burning 
character,  and  shooting  into  the  chest  and  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  throat. 
It  is  vulgarly  called  heartburn.  Every  one  has  occasionally  experienced  this 
symptom.  It  characterizes  certain  cases  of  indigestion,  and  it  is  evidently 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  as  it  is  quickly  and 
completely  relieved  for  a  time  by  an  alkaline  remedy. 

A  painful  sense  of  fulness  after  eating  is  common  without  any  abdominal 
distension,  but  more  or  less  distension  from  air  or  gas  is  a  prominent  sym^ 
tom  in  certain  cases,  constituting  tympanites.    In  most  cases  the  gas  is 
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derived  from  putrefactive  or  fermeDtative  changes  in  the  ingesta.  The 
nature  of  the  gas  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  food  ingested.  In  the  decoan- 
position  of  albuminoid  substances  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced,  and 
the  gas  expelled  from  the  stomach  has  a  characteristic  fetor ;  the  butyric 
fermentation  furnishes  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  latter  is  also 
furnished  by  the  acetic  fermentation.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  unat- 
tended by  the  production  of  gas.  The  accumulation  of  gas  within  the 
stomach,  if  considerable,  occasions  painful  distension,  embarassea  respiration 
by  interference  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  disturbs  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  interferes  with  the  gastric  peristaltic  movements.  The  formatil>n 
of  gas  resulting  from  over-repletion  of  the  stomach  may  distend  the  stomach 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  sudden  death.  Two  instances  of  this  kind 
have  fallen  under  my  observaUon.' 

A  source  of  flatulent  distension  of  the  small  intestine  is  from  gas  seOTeted 
or  evolved  in  some  way  independently  of  chemical  changes  in  the  ingesta. 
Some  persons  8n£Fier  from  an  habitual  tympanites.  Females  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  males.'  Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  tympanites  occasions  great  suffering,  the  abdomen  becoming  enor- 
mously distended,  the  respiration  embarrassed  by  interference  with  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  iu  females  the  suffering  being  increased  by  pressure 
upon  the  uterus  and  bladder.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  paroxysms  of 
intestinal  tympanites,  occasioning  intense  distress,  had  occurred  daily  for  sev- 
eral successive  months,  an  inodorous  gas  sometimes  passing  off  by  the  rectum, 
and  sometimes  the  tympanites  disappearing  without  any  escape  of  gas.  A. 
host  of  remedies  had  been  employed  iu  this  case  unsuccessfully,  and  at  length 
improvement  took  place  under  simple  palliative  treatment.  In  a  case  of  this 
description  the  appearance  of  the  abdomen  during  an  attack  of  tympanites 
was  extraordinary.  The  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  and  their  peri- 
staltic movements  were  distinctly  visible  through  the  distended  abdominal 
walls.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  such  oases  occur  only  among  females,  * 
and  the  tympanites  is  associated  with  more  or  less  neuropathic  disorder. 
Hysterical  phenomena  are  sometimes  associated  with  it. 

There  is  another  source  of  flatulent  distension,  the  seat  of  the  tympanites 
being  the  stomach — namely,  the  ingestion  of  air.  More  or  less  air  is  habit- 
ually commingled  with  food  and  drink,  but  the  quantity  received  in  this  way 
is  never  suflicient  to  distend  the  stomach.  A  habit  of  swallowing  air  is 
sometimes  acquired,  resembling  crib-biting  or  wind-sucking  in  horses.  Some 
writers  refer  to  this  habit  as  not  uncommon,  but  the  effort  required  in  the 
deglutition  of  air  is  such  that  the  act  could  not  escape  detection  ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience,  cases  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  this  country. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  the  patient  was  about  fifty  years 
of  age  and  had  suffered  from  a  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  order  to  show  how  he  peribrmed  the  act  of  swallowing  air, 
he  draDk  a  quantity  of  water  precipitately,  and  appeared  to  make  violent 
efforts  to  force  it  downward.  During  these  efforts  the  face  became  flashed 
and  the  eyes  watery.  Shortly  the  efforts  were  discontinued,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  loud  gurgling  sound  was  heard  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  It 
appeared  as  if  there  were  some  obstruction  in  the  cesophagus,  but  a  probang 
was  readily  passed  into  the  stomach.  The  patient  stated  that  the  habit  had 
existed  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  led  to  it  gradually  in  order  to  prevent 
regurgitation,  which  he  stated  always  occurred  if  he  failed  to  ingest  air  in 
conjunction  with  his  food  and  drink.  He  was  accustomed  to  belch  air  fre* 
quently.  Percussion  over  the  stomach  showed  oonsiderahle  gastric  tym- 
panites. 

>  Beported  hi  Buton  Med.  and  Sttrg.  Jovmal,  March  10, 1841. 
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An  habitnal  tympanites  of  the  stomacli  oecasiona  in  some  persons,  after 
the  ingestion  of  liquid,  a  snocnssion  sound  in  walking  resembling  the  sound 
ftequently  heard  in  horses.  This  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and  morti- 
fication, especially  to  women.  It  may  be  avoided  by  taking  into  the  stomach 
only  very  small  quantities  of  liquid  at  a  time.  This  symptom  alone  is  not 
proof  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach 

Vomiting  is  not  common  in  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  more  fre- 
quent in  occasional  fits  of  indigestion.  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  a 
form  of  chronic  dyspepsia  occasionally  met  with,  occurring  generally  in  young 
g^rls.  In  this  variety  of  disorder  vomiting  almost  constantly  follows  the  in- 
gestion of  food  or  drink ;  and  the  stomach  seems  to  be  intolerant  of  all  forms 
of  nourishment,  although  taken  in  small  quantities.  The  vomiting  occurs 
directly  or  soon  after  fbod  is  taken,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  surprising  that 
there  is  not  more  evidence  of  inanition,  since  everything  taken  into  the 
stomach  appears  to  be  ejected ;  yet,  although  the  disoraer  may  continue  for  a 
long  time,  the  patient  does  not  become  greatly  emaciated  or  notably  enfeebled. 
The  disorder  often  resists  all  the  usual  remedies  to  relieve  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  bismuth,  creasote,  opiates,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oxalate  of 
cerium,  etc.  It  is  usually  accompanied  with  mental  depression,  hyperaes- 
thesia  of  the  surface,  and  marked  tenderness  over  the  spinal  column.  In 
determining  that  the  affection  is  purely  functional,  gastritis,  gastric  ulcer, 
subacute  meningitis  (especially  in  children),  pregnancy,  and  disease  of  the 
kidneys  are  to  be  excluded.  Restricting  the  patient  to  milk  or  some  other 
article  of  diet,  in  very  small  quantities  and  repeated  at  very  short  intervals, 
-will  sometimes  succeed ;  but  the  plan  of  treatment  which  in  my  experience 
has  proved  most  successful  consists  in  change  of  scene  and  living  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  doors.    I  have  known  a  sea-voyage  to  prove  efficacious. 

The  local  symptoms  just  noticed  are  not  peculiar  to  dyspepsia  or  indiges- 
tion as  a  functional  affection.  They  may  occur  in  connection  with  subacute 
gastritis  and  structural  lesions  of  the  stomach.  In  arriving  at  the  diagnosis — 
that  is,  determining  that  only  a  i\inctional  affection  exists — inflammation  and 
the  lesions  which  have  been  considered  are  to  be  excluded.  They  are  to  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  their  diagnostic  symptoms,  and  for  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  preceding  chapters. 

Of  symptoms  other  than  those  referable  directly  to  the  digestive  organs 
mental  disorder  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable.  During  the  processes  of 
digestion  dyspeptics  often  experience  an  uncomfortable  heaviness  or  duloess, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  any  subject.  The 
following  extract  from  Chambers's  work  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the 
condition  in  many  cases :  "  There  is  great  languor  and  incapacity  for  exertion, 
coming  on  generally  about  an  hour  after  food,  and  accompanied  in  some  cases 
by  an  almost  irresistible  drowsiness  which  lasts  for  several  hours.  This 
symptom  is  particularly  marked  in  the  afternoon  if  the  patients  dine  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  endeavor  to  continue  their  employment  afterward. 
Yielding  to  the  drowsiness  and  taking  a  siesta  seem  to  make  matters  worse, 
for  there  is  usually  felt  after  such  an  indulgence  an  intense  headache  or  gid- 
diness, which  continues  longer  than  the  symptoms  would  have  done  had  the 
inclination  to  sleep  been  resisted.  The  depression  of  spirits  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  the  feeling  of  utter  helplessness,  both  of  mind  and  body,  accompanied 
in  peroons  naturally  active  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  unwonted  apathy."^ 
This  condition  may  be  connected  with  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  may  be  unaccompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of 
stomach  digestion. 

In  most  cases  of  dyspepsia  patients  suffer  more  or  less  from  mental  depres- 
*  DigettuM  and  it$  Derangments,  Am.  ed.,  p.  367. 
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sioD.  They  are  devoid  of  baoyancy,  gloomy,  and  disposed  to  look  always  on 
the  dark  side.  Freqaently,  this  depression  is  increased  by  anxiety  respect- 
ing health.  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  existence  of  some  grave  disease, 
such  as  consumption  or  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Their  attention  becomes 
concentrated  upon  themselves.  They  are  constantly  watching  the  sensations 
connected  with  digestion,  and  fall  into  the  habit  of  counting  the  pulse,  feeling 
the  heart's  beat,  examining  the  abdomen,  urine,  etc.  This  mental  disorder, 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  eventuates  in  melancholia  and  hypochondriasis. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms  of  mental  disorder,  various  symptomatic  phe- 
nomena belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia.  Irregular  action  of  the 
heart  or  palpitatioD  is  not  uncommon.  Constipation  generally  exists,  some- 
times alternating  with  diarrhoea.  The  skin  is  frequently  dry  and  rough,  and 
the  extremities  are  often  cold,  showing  deficient  activity  of  the  circulation. 
The  tongue  is  usually  fiirred  or  more  or  less  coated.  The  urine  deposits  the 
lateritious  sediment,  and  on  microseoiua  examination  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
lime  may  be  found  in  abundance :  the  latter,  being  incident  to  various  mor- 
bid conditions  and  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  trivial  disorders,  are 
incorrectly  considered  as  denoting  a  special  affection  called  oxa/uria.  Vigil- 
ance is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint,  and  the  sleep  obtained  is  often  incom- 
plete and  disturbed  by  dreams,  the  patient  arising  in  the  morning  unrefreshed 
and  miserable.'  The  appetite  in  the  morning  is  often  poor,  becoming  perhaps 
during  the  day  morbidly  craving.  A  dry  hacking  cough  is  reckoned  among 
the  sympathetic  phenomena,  but  this  is  rare.  The  existence  of  cough  should 
always  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  disease  or  of  chronio  pharyngitis. 

With  reference  to  the  pathology  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  digestion  is  not  a  simple  process.  Including  under  this  term 
all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ingesta  within  the  alimentary  canal,  there 
are  certain  changes  in  the  stomach  from  admixture  with  the  salivary  fluids 
and  the  gastric  juice,  others  in  the  duodenum  from  the  addition  of  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  secretion,  and  others  in  the  small  intestine  below  the  duodenum 
from  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice.  For  the  proper  activity  of  the  organs 
and  for  the  secreted  liquids,  the  latter  being  vastly  more  abundant  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  a  large  supply  of  blood  is  required.  The  movements  due 
to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  important.  A  certain 
influence  derived  from  the  nervous  system  is  requisite  for  the  secretion  of  the 
liquids  and  for  the  peristaltic  movements.  An  analysis  of  the  symptomatic 
phenomena  in  different  cases  of  dyspepsia  shows  that  the  different  elements 
which  enter  into  the  function  of  digestion  may  be  affected  either  separately 
or  with  different  degrees  of  predominance.  Thus,  vomiting  and  regurgitation 
show  irritation  and  spasmodic  action  ;  pain  or  distress,  morbid  sensibility ; 
prolonged  digestion,  with  chemical  changes,  deficiency  in  the  digestive  liquids, 
etc.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  cognizance  of  these  several  elements  in  the 
management 

As  regards  the  differentiation  of  gastric  and  intestinal  dyspepsia  and  indi- 
gestion, the  period  which  elapses  after  eating  before  the  inconvenience  is  felt, 
and  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  disorder  referable  to  the  stomach,  show  the 
affection  to  be  intestinal  rather  than  gastric.  In  cases  of  intestinal  disorder 
from  two  to  four  hours  elapse  after  the  ingestion  of  food  before  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  local  and  general  symptoms.  Diarrhoea  is  a  frequent  symptom 
of  intestinal  indigestion.  This  is  the  source,  in  most  cases,  of  functional 
diarrhoea. 

*  The  poet  Cowper,  who  appears  to  have  suffered  from  intense  mental  depression  in 
connection  with  dppepua,  describes  his  feeling  in  the  morning  In  the  following  forci- 
ble languid :  I  awake  like  a  toad  out  of  Acfaeroa,  covered  with  the  ooie  and  slime 
of  melimcfaoly." 
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The  eavtafton  involves  agencies  affecUng  the  digestive  prooeases  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Excesses  in  eating  and  drinking  act  as  direct  causes. 
The  digestive  powere  may  be  overtasked  by  the  quantity  or  over-excited  by 
the  quality  of  food.  Under  these  circumstances  dyspepsia  has  been  called 
"  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach."  The  habit  of  spirit-drinking  engenders 
dyspepsia.  Drunkards  after  a  time  becomes  dyspeptics.  Dyspepsia  may  fol- 
low subacute  gastritis  or  enteritis  produced  by  dietetic  error  or  other  causes; 
inflammation  leaving  the  organs  in  a  weakened  state.  These  direct  causes, 
however,  are  not  so  largely  operative  as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  indirect  more  than  the  direct  agencies  are  involved  in  the  causation. 
These  are  various.  Aniemia  is  one  of  the  indirect  causes.  It  gives  rise  to 
dyspepsia  by  diminishing  the  functional  activity  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal glands,  the  digestive  liquids  being  lessened,  or  affected  as  regards  their 
quality.  Clinical  observation  shows  that  in  cases  of  anaemia  the  digestive 
power  ia  generally  more  or  less  weakened.  On  the  other  hand,  impaired 
digestion  may  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  ansemia.  A  notable  change  in 
habits  as  regards  physical  exercise  is  not  infrequently  causative.  The  vigor 
of  the  digestive  organs  is  in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the  demand  for 
nutritive  material,  and  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  waste  of  the  tissues. 
Now,  certain  dietetic  habits  are  formed  in  accordance  with  occupations  involv- 
ing physical  activity  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  disassimilation.  Persist- 
ence in  these  dietetic  habits  after  a  change  from  an  active  to  a  sedentary  life 
is  likely  to  induce  disorder.  This  Is,  in  part  at  least,  an  explanation  of  its 
occurrence  among  those  who  exchange  the  farm  or  workshop  for  the  desk  or 
study,  and  among  those  who  retire  from  business  to  enjoy  leisure. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  dyspepsia  originates  and  is  perpetuated  by 
mental  causes.  It  is  induced  ana  kept  up  by  anxiety  and  depression.  Dis- 
order is  often,  in  the  first  place,  produced  by  mental  causes,  and  then  it  reacts 
upon  the  mind,  increasing  its  morbid  condition.  An  examination  into  the 
previous  history  of  cases  will  flrequentiy  show  the  afiection  to  have  been 
preceded  by  mental  disquietude  of  some  kind.  Persons  of  a  certain  mental 
constitution  are  especially  prone  to  dyspepsia — namely,  those  so  constituted 
as  to  be  constantly  anxious  about  something,  such  as  acquiring  success  in 
life,  getting  out  of  debt,  securing  an  independent  position,  or  about  imag- 
inary troubles.  The  period  of  life  when  persons  are  most  liable  to  dyspepsia 
is  that  in  which  anxieties  are  likely  to  be  greatest — namely,  between  adult  age 
and  middle  life.  After  the  latter  period  the  events  of  life  are  taken  more 
calmly  and  there  are  fewer  sources  of  intense  anxiety.  Persons  who  have 
been  dyspeptics  for  many  years  are  often  free  from  this  affection  after  hav- 
ing entered  upon  middle  life.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  be  often 
produced  by  overtasking  the  intellect.  When  it  occurs  in  those  who  are 
devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  it  arises  generally  from  the  sedentary  habits 
connected  with  these  pursuits  or  from  mental  anxiety ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
deficient  exercise  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  frequently  leads  to  it. 
Conditions  in  life  involving  ennui  and  dissatisfaction  predispose  to  it.  Under 
these  circnmstances  the  attention  tends  to  become  concentrated  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  which  go  on  best  without  close  surveillance.  These  views 
are  sustained  by  observing  the  classes  of  persons  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia. 
Epicures  and  gormandizers  by  no  means  of  necessity  become  dyspeptics;  and 
they  often  escape  this  affection,  when  their  indulgences  lead  to  other  conse- 
quences, such  as  gout,  etc.  The  laboring-classes  are  not  prone  to  dyspepsia, 
notwithstanding  the  use  frequently  of  the  coarsest  and  most  indigestible 
kinds  of  food,  prepared  without  regard  to  the  art  of  cookery ;  but  cases  are 
met  with  especially  among  retired  rich  persons  without  occupation  or  mental 
resources,  among  those  who  have  no  useful  or  proper  urns  in  life,  and  among 
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those  vho  are  debarred  from  the  interests  of  domestic  life.  In  these  several 
classes  it  may  be  developed  irrespective  of  any  dietetic  errors.' 

Treatment. — Id  the  management  of  dyspepsia  and  indigestion,  as  of  other 
affections,  the  first  point  is  to  remove  or  obviate  causes,  as  far  as  this  is  prac- 
ticable. The  practitioner  may  be  able  to  control  causes  relating  to  dietetic 
errors,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  reach  those  connected  irith  the  mind,  and 
hence  there  is  difficulty  in  eiTecting  a  cure.  Measures  of  treatment  may  be 
arranged  in  three  divisions — namely,  1st,  those  relating  to  diet  and  regimen; 
2d,  measures  addressed  to  the  mind ;  and  3d,  medicinal  remedies. 

1.  If  the  affection  have  been  induced  by  dietetic  excesses  it  is  sometimes 
useful  to  give  the  digestive  organs  a  short  period  of  rest,  and  with  this  viev 
to  redace  the  diet  for  a  time  belov  the  wants  of  the  system.  This,  however, 
should  be  but  temporary.  A  cure  is  not  to  be  effected  by  persisting  in  this 
course.  Not  only  the  system  is  reduced,  but  the  digestive  functions  are 
impaired  by  too  great  or  too  protracted  abstemiousness.  Dyspepsia  is,  in 
fact,  perpetuated,  and  may  be  produced,  by  attempts  to  live  on  as  little  and 
as  coarse  food  as  possible.  Persons  who  think  it  vulgar,  unrefined,  or  worldly- 
minded  to  eat  well  are  likely  to  be  subjects  of  dyspepsia  as  well  as  of  other 
affections.  This  is  true  also  of  those  who  fancy  that  most  maladies  arise 
from  over-eating,  and  that  the  great  problem  of  health-preservation  is  to 
learn  to  eat  sparingly.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to  bring  the  digestive 
powers  up  to  such  a  point  of  improvement  that  particular  care  in  diet  ia  not 
requisite. 

As  regards  the  diet  for  dyspeptics,  there  are  no  rules  suited  to  alt  caaes. 
Individual  experience  in  each  case  is  not  to  be  altogether  ignored,  but  there 
is  a  liability  to  error  in  regard  to  this  experience.  Unusual  difficulty  of 
digestion,  or  indiges^on,  after  a  meal  is  often  imputed  to  certain  articles  of 
food  when  it  is  due  to  some  other  incidental  cironmstance.  Idiosyncrasies 
in  relation  to  particular  articles  of  food  are  far  less  common  than  the  state- 
ments of  patients  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In  general,  articles  which  are 
wholesome  to  most  persons  are  not  unwholesome  to  any.  It  is  rarely  true 
that  "  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison."  As  a  rule,  when  a 
patient  says  that  he  cannot  take  such  and  such  articles  which  general  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  digestible  and  nutritious,  it  is  fair  to  presume  self-decep- 
tion ;  and  of  this  the  patient  may  generally  be  convinced  if  persuaded  to  per- 
sist in  their  use.  At  first,  the  expectation  that  an  article  will  prove  hurtful 
contributes  to  render  it  so;  but  after  a  time  the  idea  is  overcome.  It  is  often 
an  object  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  to  do  away  with  these  fallacious  ideas 
respecting  various  kinds  of  food.  Some  persons  are  fond  of  encouraging  the 
notion  that  their  digestive  organs  are  endowed  with  peculiar  susceptibilities 
which  |)revent  them  from  conforming  to  general  rules  of  diet  Their  egotism 
is  gratified  by  the  thought  that  they  differ  in  this  regard  from  the  common 
herd.  In  most  cases  animal  food  is  best  digested,  especially  old  and  tender 
meats  plainly  but  well  cooked ;  but  in  some  cases  a  milk  and  farinaceous  diet 
is  found  to  agree  best.  An  obvious  reason  why  so  many  persons  imagine 
they  do  not  digest  milk  well  is  that  it  is  often  taken  as  a  beverage  after  or 
with  solids,  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  effect,  a  solid  article  of  food  not  being 
appreciated.  Bread,  to  be  readily  digestible,  should  not  be  new,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  stale.  Well-boiled  rice,  corn-meal  mush,  and 
other  analogous  farinaceous  preparations  are  easy  of  digestion.  Crude  veg- 
etables are  digested  with  more  difficulty,  but  they  are  not  to  he  interdicted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Some  dyspeptics  find  even  the  much-abused  encum- 

'  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the*e  views  of  the  caunation  of  dyspepua,  vide  article  by 
the  author  in  the  .^m.  Joum.  ^  Med.  Seienea,  Jan.,  1841. 
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ber  grateful  to  the  stomach  as  well  as  to  the  palate.  Pastries,  rich  pud- 
dings, and  sweetmeats  are  generally  to  he  eaten  sparingly  or  to  be  discarded. 
Ripe  fruits  in  proper  moderation  are  useful.  It  is  never  advisable  for  the 
patient  to  adopt  a  restricted  range  or  any  particular  system  of  diet.  On  the 
oontrary,  it  is  important  to  persevere  in  attempting  to  digest  all  the  varied 
forms  of  wholesome  food,  not  being  restricted  to  meat  or  a  Tegetable  diet, 
but  aiming  to  eat  like  persons  in  health,  vitbout  the  need  of  particular  care 
in  the  selection. 

Different  kinds  of  fwA  are  suited  to  different  cases  according  as  the  func- 
tional disorder  is  chieflv  gastric  or  intestinal.  If  gastric,  farinaceous  arti- 
cles will  be  likely  to  be  best  suited,  as  these  are  digested  mainly  in  the  small 

intestine.  Fatty  articles  may  be  well  digested  in  these  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  disorder  be  intestinal,  farinaceous  and  fatty  articles  of  food  will 
be  likely  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  and  albuminoid  sabstancee  or  an  animal 
diet  will  be  found  to  occasion  less  inconvenience. 

Restriction  to  a  few  meats  a  day  is  not  an  uncommon  error.  If  a  patient 
have  no  appetite  for  breakfast,  an  early  lunch  should  be  taken.  If  the  dinner 
be  near  the  middle  of  the  day  and  an  early  tea  be  taken,  some  light  food  in 
the  evening  is  advisable.  Long  intervals  between  the  periods  of  taking  food 
tend  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion.  Food  should  be  eaten  slowly. 
Deliberate  mastication  prepares  the  food  for  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 
Moreover,  slowness  in  eating  gives  the  stomach  a  chance  to  express  satiety, 
and  is  therefore  a  protection  against  over-eating.  Errors,  however,  in  this 
respect  are  likely  to  be  over-estimated. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  danger  of  intemperance  is 
always  to  be  considered,  especially  as  dyspepsia  not  infrequently  leads  to  a 
morbid  desire  for  stimulants,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mental  state  is 
favorable  for  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  Yet  an  alcoholic  stimulant 
taken  with  meals  is  often  useful  until  the  normal  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  restored.  Stimulants  should  never  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is 
empty. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  practitioner  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
judge  concerning  his  patients  from  the  conclusions  derived  from  his  own 
personal  experience.  The  physician  who  has  bis  notions  of  what  kinds  of 
food  agree  with  himself  best  is  often  inclined  to  apply  these  notions  indis* 
criminatel^  to  his  patients. 

To  considw  fully  the  subject  of  dietetics  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
scope  of  this  work  ;  but,  practically,  this  is  less  desirable  than  many  might 
suppose.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  plan  of  dieteUe  treatment 
which  has  the  merit  of  great  simplicity,  and  which  I  have  found  to  be  very 
successful.  I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  patients  that  if  they  expect  to  acquire 
a  good  digestion  they  must  not  pay  particular  attention  to  diet — that  they 
must  follow  the  dictates  of  instinct  rather  than  any  precise  rules  as  respects 
the  articles  of  food,  the  quantity  to  be  taken,  and  the  time  of  taking  it.  I 
have  never  known  a  dyspeptic  to  recover  vigorous  health  who  undertook  to 
live  after  a  strictly  regulated  diet,  and  I  have  never  known  of  an  instance 
of  a  healthy  person  living  according  to  a  strict  dietetic  system  who  did  not 
become  a  dyspeptic.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  great  number  of  cases  in 
which  persons  had  been  sufferers  for  years  on  a  regulated  diet,  health  has 
been  speedily  regained  by  eating  simply  in  accordance  with  appetite. 

The  clothing  of  dyspeptics  should  be  such  as  will  secure  uniformity  of 
temperature  and  maintain  the  functions  of  the  skin,  without  over-accumu- 
lation of  heat  or  exciting  perspiration.  A  sense  of  comfort  is  the  crite* 
lion  in  this  regard.  Exercise  is  of  importance,  but  to  be  useful  it  must 
be  taken  with  a  motive  and  end  aside  from  the  sanitary  object  Exercise 
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taSen  simplj  as  exercise  tends  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  patient  on  his  di8< 
order,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  persisted  in.  There  is  a  risk  of  resort- 
ing at  ODCe  to  over-exercise,  a  too  violent  change  of  habits  in  this  regard 
proving  hurtful  and  discouraging  the  patient.  The  exercise  should  be  in  the 
open  air.  A  change  of  business  from  one  requiring  sedentary  habits  to  one 
involving  out-of-door  occupation  is  often  advisable.  Travelling,  especially  in 
foreign  countries,  where  the  attention  is  diverted  with  a  sneoession  of  novel 
soenes,  is  highly  useful.  Sir  James  Johnston  said  that  no  case  of  purely 
functional  dyspepsia  oonld  reuBt  a  pedestrian  tour  over  the  Alps. 

2.  The  moral  treatment  consists  first  in  establidiing  confidence  by  atten- 
tion and  sympathy.  Inattention  to  the  details  into  which  dyspeptic  patients 
are  fond  of  entering,  and  ridicule  of  hypochondriacal  fears,  prevent  the  phy- 
sician from  being  of  service  to  this  unhappy  class  of  patients,  and  lead  them 
to  seek  for  aid  from  quacks  and  secret  remedies.  If  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  be  secured,  the  assurances  of  the  physician  will  oflen  remove  needless 
apprehensions,  and  afford  an  encouragement  which  in  itself  will  contribute 
not  a  little  toward  improvement.  If  the  patient  be  convinced  that  his 
mental  state  is  in  a  measnre  due  to  a  disordered  condition  of  the  body,  he 
derives  eonsolation  and  encouragement  from  this  belief.  The  treatment 
relating  to  the  mind  will  embrace,  as  flur  as  possible,  measures  having  ref- 
erence to  the  removal  of  mental  causes  which  may  have  produced  or  which 
perpetuate  the  affection.  It  is  important  to  incite  to  oceupations  which  divert 
the  attention  fi-om  the  bodily  functions,  specially  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  desirable  that  the  mind  should  be  pleasantly  occupied.  It  is 
often  observed  by  dyspeptics  that  if  they  dine  alone,  and  are  left  by  them- 
selves to  watch  the  sensations  connected  with  digestion,  they  are  sure  to 
suffer,  whereas  they  experience  no  inconvenience  from  a  greater  amount  of 
indulgence  in  eating  if  they  be  in  agreeable  company  during  and  after  din- 
ner. Popular  works  on  indigestion  do  harm  by  directing  to  the  subject  the 
attention  of  those  prone  to  dyspepsia.  The  benefit  of  travel  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  moral,  involving  recreation  as  well  as  exercise,  and  keeping  the 
mind  occupied  with  extrinsic  subjects. 

3.  The  division  of  the  treatment  which  relates  to  medicinal  remedies  is 
relatively  least  important,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant.  If  the  symp- 
toms denote  morbid  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  coanter-irritation  on  the  epigas- 
trium is  often  useful.  Small  blisters,  the  strong  aqua  ammonise,  or  the  croton 
tnl  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  benefit  is  probably  in  part  due  to  a 
moral  effect.  The  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given  in  these  cases,  care  being 
taken  not  to  continue  it  too  long.  If  anaemia  be  associated,  the  chalybeate 
tonics  are  indicated,  of  which  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron  is  one  of  the  best.  The  addition  of  an  equal  part  of  dilute  phosphoric 
acid  and  of  the  syrup  of  ginger  or  orange  makes  this  an  agreeable  remedy. 
The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  is  an  excellent  form  of  tonic  in  dyspepsia  asso- 
ciated with  anaemia.  The  powder  of  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  is  another 
eligible  form.  If  there  be  constipation,  the  bowels  aire  to  be  regulated  by 
appropriate  measures,  but  pui^tton  is  to  be  avoided.  Constipation  will  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  functional  affection.  There  are  no  special  indications 
for  mercurial  remedies  except  as  an  occaaonal  cathartic  or  laxative.  In  gen- 
eral, the  various  vegetable  tonics  are  useful,  the  tonic  remedy  being  varied 
fi-om  time  to  time.  A  grain  or  two  of  quinia  twice  or  thrice  daily,  continued 
steadily  for  several  weeks,  appears  to  be  oflen  useful.  A  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric  add  after  eaUng  may  freauently  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  Tfad 
benefit  of  the  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  probably  in  part  due  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  Pepsin,  in  doses  of  five  or  ten  grains  after  each  meal, 
appears  often  to  be  of  oervioe.   The  principle  on  which  it  is  employei^ 
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namely,  to  supply  a  deficient  element  in  the  gastric  Jnioe — entitles  it  to  be 
conmdued  only  a  palliative,  not  a  oor&tiTe  remedy.  A  oonTenient  and  eligible 
form  in  which  pepsin  may  be  ^Tcn  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  as 
rennet  wine.  This  is  prepared  by  putting  a  fresh  rennet,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  into  a  pint  of  sherry  wine,  which  after  maceration  for  two  weeks  is 
to  be  strained,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  nse.  Of  this  preparation  from  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  is  to  be  given  shortly  after  ^king  food.  I  have 
used  for  several  years  past,  with  great  satisfaction,  as  a  stomach  tonio,  salicin 
in  ten-grain  doses,  dissolved  in  a  wine-glass  of  water  and  taken  just  before 
each  meal.  The  benefit  derived  from  Uiis  remedy  is  often  remarkable.  It  is 
useful  especially  when  fermentation  and  flatulence  result  from  indigestion. 
The  salicin  in  these  cases  acts  as  an  antiseptic  as  well  as  a  tonic  remedy. 

Symptoms  characterizing  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  claim  particular  rerne* 
dies.  Pyrosis  is  generally  relieved  by  bismath  in  doses  of  a  Bcmple  or  half 
a  drachm  combined  with  &  carminatiTe,  sncb  as  powdered  cinnamon,  in  con- 
junction with  measures  relating  to  diet,  hygiene,  etc.,  and  followed  by  tonie 
remedies.  Cardialgia  calls  for  alkaline  remedies — namely,  lime-water,  liquor 
potassse,  biearbonate  of  soda,  and  magnesia,  the  two  latter  especially  if  there 
be  constipation.  Flatulence  and  tympanites  are  relieved  by  carminative  stim- 
ulants, the  tincture  of  the  essential  oils,  the  aromatic  powder,  and  charcoal 
powder,  the  latter  being  useful  on  account  of  its  power  of  absorbing  gases. 
All  these  remedies,  hoy^ever,  are  merely  palliatives.  The  conditions  on  which 
depend  the  several  symptoms  just  named  are,  if  possible,  to  be  removed  by 
tonic  remedies,  such  as  salicin,  quinia,  and  the  mineniJ  acids.  Intestinal  tympa- 
nites occurring  in  paroxysms  from  the  secretion  of  gas  is  an  extremely  obsti- 
nate form  of  disorder.  Pui^tives  are  not  useful.  Opiates  to  relieve  pres- 
ent suflering  are  required.  Carminatives  and  alcoholic  stimulants  will  some- 
times afibrd  relief.  Asafcedda  ^ven  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  is  highly  nse- 
fill,  especially  when  hysterical  symptoms  are  associated.  In  the  interrala 
between  the  paroxysms  measures,  medicinal  and  hygienic,  to  invigorate  the 
system  are  indicated,  together  with  the  use  of  antispasmodic  remedies,  such 
as  belladonna,  valerianate  of  sine,  ete.  Small  doses  of  strychnia,  or  of  nnx 
vomica  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract,  are  usefnl  in  these  cases. 

The  management  in  certain  cases  of  dyspepsia  characterized  by  persistent 
vomiting  after  taking  food  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Change  of  scene 
and  out-of-door  life  are  the  most  efficient  measures.  A  sea-voyage  will  be 
likely  to  prove  effectual ;  but  various  remedies  may  he  employed  in  succes- 
sion, each  of  which  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  if  not  successful.  The 
salts  of  morphia  or  codeia  may  succeed  if  the  patient  be  not  unpleasantly 
affected  by  opiates  of  any  kind.  The  hydrocyanic  acid  in  some  cases  is  an 
efficient  remedy.  Creasote  sometimes  acts  efficiently  gifen  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  minims  repeated  after  each  act  of  vomiting.  In  young  children  this 
remedy,  given  in  doses  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixth  of  a  drop,  frequently  acts 
like  a  charm  in  arresting  vomiting.  Bismuth  in  lawe  doses  is  a  Taluable 
remedy  in  some  cases.  Srychnia  or  the  nnx  vomica  has  been  found  useful. 
The  oxalate  of  cerium,  from  two  to  five  grains  at  a  dose,  is  another  useful 
remedy.  Counter-irritation  on  the  epigastrium  by  means  of  blisters  or  dry 
cupping  is  frequently  followed  by  relief.  Milk,  with  Hme-water  added,  is 
sometimes  retained  when  other  articles  of  food  are  rejected.  Vomiting  is 
symptomatic  of  a  great  variety  of  affections,  exclusive  of  inflammation  or 
structural  lesions  of  the  stomach.  Occurring  as  a  form  of  functional  disor- 
der of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  an  individual  affection,  but 
it  may  vrith  propriety  be  included  among  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

There,  is  a  variety  of  vomiting  which  claims  a  brief  separate  notice.  Ref- 
erence is  had  to  cases  in  which  a  liquid  is  thrown  f^m  the  stomach  in  greater 
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or  leas  abandance,  emitting  an  odor  of  fermeotiDg  wort,  and,  after  standing 
a  few  hours,  becoming  ooTered  with  a  mass  of  brownish  froth  resembling 
yeast.  Groodsir  in  1842  discovered  in  this  liquid  in  great  abundance  a  vege- 
table organism  which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Sarcina  veiitriaUi,  called 
by  Robin  Merismoposdia  ventriculi.  The  sarciose  are  distinguished  by  their 
oblong  or  square  form  and  by  their  being  divided  by  lines  into  four  equal 
squares,  so  tnat  they  resemble  a  package  tied  with  a  cord,  as  the  name  sarcina 
denotes.  The  sarcinte  are  now  classed  with  the  bact«ria  or  schizomycetes.  The 
vomited  liquid  containing  sarcinse  may  also  contain  the  yeast-fungus  in  abun- 
dance. The  liquid  is  sour,  according  to  Budd,  from  the  presence  of  acetic 
acid,  and  the  vegetable  prodactions  are  inddental  to  a  process  of  fermentation 
attended  with  the  formation  of  this  acid,  together  with  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic acid.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  vegetable  productions  is  the  source  of  disorder.  Their  prodaotion 
within  the  stomach  appears  to  be  owing  to  an  undue  retention  of  its  contents 
from  pyloric  obstruction  or  other  causes.  The  treatment,  therefore,  relates 
not  alone  to  the  circumstances  immediately  involved  in  their  production,  but 
to  the  morbid  conditions  giving  rise  to  these  circumstances.  Remedies,  how- 
ever, designed  to  arrest  the  fermentative  process  are  indicated ;  and  of  these 
one  of  the  most  efficient  is  the  bisulphite  of  soda.  These  remedies  are  valu- 
able as  palliatives  whenever,  from  defective  power  of  digestion,  fermentative 
processes  in  the  ingesta  take  place.  Smalt  doses  of  carbolic  acid,  salicin, 
salicylic  acid,  and  gaultheria  are  other  efficient  remedies.  The  value  of  these 
remedies  in  oases  of  dyspepsia  depends  on  their  power  in  arresting  fermenta- 
tion. Washing  out  the  stomach  by  the  siphon  process  is  especially  usefal  in 
cases  characterized  by  fermentation  of  the  gastric  ingesta. 

Dyspeptics  frequently  derive  advantage  from  the  use  of  mineral-spring 
waters,  especially  if  connected  with  a  sojourn  under  agreeable  circumstances 
at  a  pleasant  watering-plaoe.  Much  of  the  advantage,  doubtless,  is  due  to 
change  of  habits  and  relief  from  care,  together  with  the  moral  in0uence  of 
the  expectation  of  improvement.  Of  the  various  mineral  watera,  those  from 
the  gaseous  and  chalybeate  springs  are  best  suited  to  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
Cold  sea-bathing  and  the  invigorating  influence  of  a  bracing  sea-air  are 
frequently  useful.  The  hygienic  discipline  of  the  hydropathic  system  is 
undoubtedly  useful  in  some  oases,  the  benefit  being  due  probably  in  part  to 
a  physical,  but  more  to  a  moral,  effect.  There  is  perhaps  no  affection  in 
which  the  anticipation  of  improvement  from  the  employment  of  certain 
measures  contributes  to  their  efficacy  more  than  in  dyspepsia. 

Polyphagia,  Malacia  and  Pica,  Polydipsia,  and  Dipsomania. 

These  names  express  morbid  conditions  which  relate  to  the  ingestion  of 
solids  or  liquids — conditions  whii^  severally  do  not  constitute  mdividual 
affections,  bnt  which  may  be  the  most  prominent,  or  perhaps  the  chief,  ail- 
ments. 

Fofyphagia~-OT,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  &u2tmta— denotes  a  craving 
for  food  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system.  As  thus  defined,  these  terms  are 
not  correctly  applied  to  the  greatly  augmented  appetite  felt  frequently  during 
convalescence  from  fevers  and  other  acute  diseases,  or  when  from  any  cause 
the  system  for  a  time  has  been  deprived  of  alimentary  supplies  adequate  to 
its  needs.  The  inordinate  desire  for  food  under  these  circumstances  is  an 
expression  of  the  requirements  of  the  system,  and  the  ability  to  digest  food 
may  be  proportionately  augmented — a  fact  which  illustrates  in  a  striking 
manner  the  connection  existing  between  nutrition  and  the  function  of  diges- 
tion.   True  bulimia  does  not  exemplify  this  physiological  conneodon,  the 
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amount  of  food  craved  far  exceeding  the  requirements  for  nutrition.  Bulimia 
may  be  another  name  for  gluttony.  The  love  of  eating  may  be  cultivated  to 
such  an  extent  that  little  else  is  thought  of,  and  persons  who  fall  into  this 
habit  may  be  said  to  live  to  eat,  rather  than  to  eat  to  live.  The  observation  of 
every  one  will  furnish  examples  of  this  kind.  Habits  of  gluttony  may  lead 
to  dyspepsia,  which,  by  interrupting  further  indulgence,  proves  conservative, 
or,  if  the  digestive  function  continue  active,  they  may  lead  to  obesity,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  or  other  organs,  and  to  various  affections.  Vora- 
cious eating  characterises  certain  cases  of  mental  derangement.  It  may  bo  a 
symptom  of  disease  attended  with  progressive  waste ;  as,  for  example,  diabetes. 
In  a  more  marked  and  rare  form  the  craving  for  fbod  greatly  exceeds  that 
under  the  circumstances  just  named.  Curious  instances  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  morbid  appetite  appeared  to  be  insatiable,  all  kinds  of  food — raw 
meat,  candles,  etc. — being  eaten  in  some  cases  with  avidity  and  in  enormous 
quantity.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  morbid  appetite  in  these  instances. 
Recovery  from  this  condition  is  to  be  expected.  The  indications  are  to  regu- 
late the  diet  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  the  general  health  by  hygienic 
measures,  to  correct  any  disorder  of  digestion  which  may  exist,  and  to  palliate 
the  excessive  craving  for  food  by  opium,  or  sometimes  by  nauseant  remedies. 
Swallowing  pieces  of  ice  has  been  found  effective  as  a  palliative  measure. 

Malacia  and  pica  are  terms  applied  to  perversions  of  appetite ;  that  is,  to 
a  morbid  craving  for  particular  substances.  The  terms  are  commonly  used 
as  synonyms,  but  strictly  they  denote  different  kinds  of  perversion.  Malacia 
denotes  a  morbid  craving  for  certain  articles  of  food  or  articles  which  are  not 
devoid  of  nutrition,  whereas  pica  denotes  a  desire  for  innutritious  snbstancses. 
The  craving  for  strange  kinds  of  food  sometimes  attending  pregnancy,  and 
commonly  known  as  "  longings,"  la  sufficiently  familiar.  Similar  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  appetite  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  hysteria,  and 
they  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  that  desire  to  become  objects  of  wonder  or 
interest  which  weak-minded  hysterical  women  sometimes  present.  Unnatural 
and  disgusting  perversions  of  the  appetite  are  among  the  symptoms  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  cases  of  insanity.  Perversions  falling  under  the  head  of 
pica  are  sufficiently  common.  Innutritious  substances  frequently  craved  are 
charcoal,  chalk,  slate,  and  certain  kinds  of  earth.  The  habit  of  eating  these 
substances  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  ^reat  extent.  In  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  seized  ehortly  after  marriage  with  epidemic  dysentery,  which  proved 
fatal,  the  dejections  contained  an  enormous  amount  of  a  black  substance  which 
on  investagarion  was  found  to  be  from  a  species  of  slate-stone  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  eat  daily  in  excessive  quantity.  In  some  cases  of  pica  the 
articles  are  at  first  taken  widi  the  idea  of  improving  the  complexion,  and  in 
this  way  the  habit  is  formed ;  but  in  other  cases  a  morbid  uneasiness  in  the 
stomach  leads  to  their  use.  The  appetite  is  chiefly  confined  to  females,  espe- 
cially young  girls,  and  is  generally  associated  with  ansmia  or  chlorosis.  The 
measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  associated  disorders,  the 
continued  indulgence  of  the  perverted  appetite  being  interdicted. 

Dirt-eating,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  {chthonophagia),  is  a  morbid  habit  which 
heretofore  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  plantation  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  was  described  by  John  Hunter  as  prevailing 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  The  kind  of  earth  selected  is  a  loam 
or  clay.  Duncan  gives  the  following  account  of  this  form  of  pica  :  "  A  very 
common  disease  among  negroes  on  plantations  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Louisiana)  is  a  »tai«  of  anstmia  very  often  attributed,  and  perhaps  justly, 
to  the  pernicious  habit  of  dirt-mttitg.  On  examining  negroes  on  a  plantation 
a  medical  man  is  surprised  to  meet  with  so  many  of  these  cases.  Almost 
every  large  plantation  has  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more  of  them  
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With  many,  no  doabt,  dirt-eatiog  is  a  symi>tom  only  of  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  of  the  system  generally.  With  them  dirt^ting 
proceeds  from  the  same  propensity  which  leads  white  females  to  resort  to 
chalk,  magnesia,  etc.  in  older  to  r^ieve  a  disordered  acrid  condition  of  the 
stomach.  This  condition  of  system  is  often,  in  my  opinion,  produced  by  a 
deficiency  of  suitable  nutriment."' 

Polydipsia  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  condition  characterized  by  an  excess- 
ive craving  for  liquids.  Water  is  drunk  in  a  very  large  or  enormous  quan- 
tity, amounting  sometimes  to  several  gallons  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In 
some  cases  the  patient  experiences  constant  or  frequently  recurring  thirst, 
associated  with  dryness  of  the  tongue  and  fances.  There  is  inability  to  sleep, 
except  for  short  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  urgency  of  the  de«re  for 
drink.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  proportionately  great,  so  that  this  condition 
is  also  denoted  by  a  term  expressing  the  tatter  fact — namely,  diabetes  insipi- 
diu.  The  urine  voided  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  presenting  a  clear,  limpid 
appearance  like  pure  water,  and  containing  neither  sugar  nor  any  abnormal 
constituent.  In  other  respects  the  health  may  not  1ms  notably  disordered. 
The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unimpaired,  the  functions  generally  are 
well  performed,  and  the  body  does  not  waste.  This  condition  at  fijrst  sug- 
gests to  the  physician  the  probable  existence  of  diabetes  melHtus,  but  an 
examination  of  the  urine  leads  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  disease.  The 
condition  may  occur  in  early  life  or  become  developed  at  any  age.  It  has 
been  observed  to  occur  as  an  intermittent  malady,  but  in  general  it  continues 
for  an  indefinite  period  or  during  life.  It  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  any  dis- 
ease, and  is  serious  in  itself  only  on  account  of  the  annoyance  and  debility 
which  it  occasions.  Its  pathological  character,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Existing  to  the  extent  just  described,  it 
is  so  rare  as  to  belong  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  In  our 
ignorance  of  the  pathology  there  are  no  rational  indications  for  treatment, 
and  experience  has  not  furnished  any  reliable  means  of  cure.  Opium,  vale- 
rian,  camphor,  and  other  antispasmocUos  have  been  found  to  diminish  die 
thirst  temporarily,  and  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  various 
tonic  remedies. 

Dipiomania  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  peculiar  delirium 
arising  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  an  uncontrol- 
lable desire  for  alcoholic  drinks.  A  craving  for  this  class  of  stimulants  is 
sometimes  developed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  may  prove  a  source  of  intem- 
perate habits.  This  fact  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  judging  of  the  propriety  of  prescribing  or  sanctioning  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  dyspeptic  cases.  A  morbid  craving  for  alcohol  in 
some  form  is  an  element  of  intemperate  habits  whatever  may  have  been  their 
source.  The  habitual  drunkard  feels  a  desire  for  continued  indulgence, 
which,  with  an  impaired  power  of  self-control  and  lessened  self-respect  result- 
ing from  intemperance,  he  is  after  a  time  wholly  unable  to  resist.  It  is  use- 
less under  these  circumstances  to  attempt  to  reason  him  into  temperance ;  he 
may  appreciate  tiie  force  of  all  the  arguments  which  are  presented,  but  he 
lacks  moral  strength  enough  to  govern  an  acquired  appetite  whioh  represents 
a  morbid  oondition  as  much  as  the  delusions  of  insanity.  Reason  and  per- 
suasion, however,  may  be  effective  before  this  condition  of  dipsomania  is 
reached ;  that  is,  they  may  prevent  this  condition  by  leading  to  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  stimulants.  Dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  as  a  disease  of  body 
and  mind.  The  cure  is  to  be  effected  by  withdrawing  the  patient  from  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  and  by  the  employment  of  medicinal  and  hygienic 
measures  to  invigorate  the  physical  and  mental  faculties.   The  treatment 
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must  be  continued  long  enough  for  the  cessation  of  the  morbid  craving  for 
stimulants  and  for  the  development  of  moral  strength  sufficient  to  enable  the 
patient  to  adhere  to  a  course  of  total  abstinence,  in  which  alone  consists 
safety.  It  is  evident  that  successful  management  is  rarely  practicable,  except 
by  means  of  institutions  in  which  the  patient  is  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  in  insane  asylums.  In  fact,  dipsomania  is  to  be  treated  as  a  form  of  men- 
tal derangement. 

There  is  a  species  of  dipsomania  which  is  constitutional  and  congenital. 
The  desire  for  stimulants  is  paroxysmal,  and  an  irresistible  craving  is  devel- 
op^ by  anj  indulgence,  however  small.  Persons  with  this  idiosyncrasy  lose 
their  power  of  self-control  as  sooo  as  they  feel  the  influence  of  alcohol.  The 
only  protection  in  such  cases  is  in  rigid  abstinence. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  dipsomania  are  questions  pertaining  to  the 
causes  of  intemperance  and  the  means  of  its  prevention  which  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  but  which  do  not  properly  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  morbid  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  sys- 
tem, aside  from  the  development  of  dipsomania,  will  be  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  different  individual  diseaaes,  especially  diose  affeoUng  the  nerr- 
ouB  system. 

Oastrorrbagia. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  and  vomiting  of  blood  an  denoted  by  the 
term  hiemataneuM.  The  term  ffa»ln»rhaffia  is  in  uniformity  with  the  rule  of 
nomenclature  by  which  a  hemorrhage  and  its  situation  are  expressed,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  the  term  gastrorrbagia  applies  to  all 
cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage,  whether  vomiting  take  place  or  not,  the  blood 
sometimes  not  being  expelled  by  the  mouth,  but  passing  into  the  intestinal 
canal  and  being  evacuated  from  the  bowels.  In  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases  in  which  hemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  stomach,  blood  is  vomited, 
and,  more  or  less  blood  also  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal,  the  stools  pre- 
sent appearances  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  Enterorrhagia. 

When  blood  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  the  first  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  hemorrhage.  It  may  be  from  the  mouth  or  posterior  nares. 
Coming  directly  from  either  of  these  sources,  it  is  traced  without  difficulty; 
but  if  blood  be  swallowed  and  vomiting  occur,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  gastric  hemorrhage  exist  or  not.  In  cases  of  bronchorrhag^a 
blood  may  be  swallowed  and  vomited.  In  a  child  too  young  to  expecto- 
rate bronchial  hemorrhage  might  thus  be  supposed  to  be  gastric.  Although 
instances  both  of  bronchorrhagia  and  of  gastrorrhagia  in  young  children  have 
been  recorded,  such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare.  The  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
into  the  pharynx  or  cesophagus  is  another  source  of  hemorrhage  which  may 
appear  to  be  gastric ;  but  in  general  the  question  is  whether  the  blood  come 
directly  from  the  stomach  or  the  air-passages.  The  points  involved  in  this 
differential  diagnosis  have  been  already  presented  in  treating  of  bronchor- 
rhagia.' Blood  which  has  been  vomited  in  most  cases  presents  a  dark, 
grumons  appearance.  Exceptionally  it  is  florid,  like  arterial  blood.  It  then 
oomes  from  an  artery,  and  la  vomited  as  soon  as  it  aeoumnlates  within  the 
stomach. 

Gastric  hemorrhage  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  an  individual  affection.  It  may  be  a  symptom  of  carcinoma  of  the  stomach 
or  of  gastric  ulcer,  uid  as  such  has  been  already  oonndered.  It  is  an  effect 
of  portal  congestion  in  oases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  of  obslamclion  of  the 
vena  port®  from  a  thrombus  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor.   It  may  be  caused 
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by  aneurisms  or  by  variceB  of  the  gastric  blood-vessels.  It  coexists  with 
hemorrhage  in  other  situations  in  cases  of  purpura  hiemorrhagica  and  scor- 
butus. It  occurs  in  cases  of  acute  gastritis,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  and  in  relapsing  fever.  It  is  a  prominent  event  in  the  natural  histoij 
of  yellow  fever,  the  so-called  black  vomit  in  this  disease  denoting  neither  more 
nor  less  than  gastrorrbagia.  It  may  occur  in  profound  anaemias  and  iu 
malaria.  It  may  occur  in  place  of  the  menses  in  cases  of  amenurrboea. 
Instances  in  wbich  gastronrbagia  is  vicarious  are  by  no  means  common ;  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  follows  suppression  of  the  menses  it  pro- 
ceeds from  disease  of  the  stomach ;  yet  that  it  may  take  the  place  of  the 
menses  must  be  admitted.  The  cessation  of  habitual  hemorrhage  in  some 
other  situation,  the  arrest  of  purulent  discharges  of  long  standing,  and  the 
healing  of  old  ulcers  have  been  supposed  to  stand  occasionally  in  a  causative 
relation  to  gastrorrhagia,  but  this  supposition  does  not  rest  on  adequate  clin- 
ical proof.  Hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  from  the  stomach,  as  from  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  Sohneiderian  membrane,  and  other  situations,  without 
any  apparent  pathological  connections,  neither  following  nor  preceding  uiy 
appreciable  morbid  conditions.  It  is  then  to  be  considered  as  idiopathic  or  as 
constituting  an  individual  affection.  Several  cases  have  oome  under  my  obser- 
vation, one  of  wbich,  vith  the  hemorrhage  extremely  profuse,  I  have  reported 
in  another  work.'  Examinations  after  death  have  shown  the  absence  of  ulcer- 
ation, erosions,  or  of  any  appreciable  solution  of  continuity,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage is  then  to  be  attributed  to  diapedesis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
is  an  occasional  event  in  pregnancy.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  contusion 
received  on  the  epigastrium.  Irrespective  of  its  occurrence  as  a  symptom  of 
gastritis,  yellow  fever,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  purpura  haemor- 
rha^ca,  and  scorbutus,  gastrorrbagia  occurs  oftener  in  women  than  in  men. 
It  is  a  rare  event  in  new-bom  children,  occurring  a  few  hours  after  birth,  the 
blood  being  vomited  and  also  passed  from  the  bowels  (mdsma  neonatorum). 
It  proves  fatal  in  some  of  these  cases. 

The  raooNOSiB  in  cases  of  gastrorrbagia  will  depend  upon  its  pathological 
import.  The  prognosis  is  of  course  unfavorable  if  it  be  associated  with  gastric 
carcinoma  or  yellow  atrophy  or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  although  under  these 
circumstances  death  is  rarely  an  immediate  effect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  If, 
however,  the  hemorrhage  be  vicarious  or  not  connected  with  any  appreciable 
morbid  conditions,  the  prognosis,  as  a  rule,  is  favorable.  The  loss  of  blood  ia 
proportion  as  it  is  considerable  or  large  induces  debility,  ansemia,  and  may 
prove  the  direct  cause  of  death.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  such  as  to  induce  sudden  death  from  syncope.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  vicarious  hemorrhage  if  moderate  is  not  only  without  danger,  but  may  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  of  the  system  so  long  as  the  menstrual  discharge  remains 
suppressed.  In  determining  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  quantity  of  blood  vomited  is  not  always  a  criterion.  The  blood 
may  accumulate  and  coagulate  within  the  stomach  without  being  vomited. 
The  hemorrhage  may  be  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  although  the  quantity  vom- 
ited be  not  larse.  Death  may  take  place  in  such  cases  as  in  cases  of  concealed 
uterine  hemorniage  after  lahor.  Evidence  of  hemorrhage  being  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  blood  vomited  is  afforded  by  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  distended  stomach  and  symptoms  denoting  loss  of  blood — namely, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pallor,  faintness,  etc.  The 
blood  thus  accumulating  within  the  stomach  if  not  vomited  passes  into  the 
intestines  and  is  discharged  by  stool  (melsena).  Hemorrhage  into  the  stom- 
ach has  been  known  to  occur  and  death  to  take  place  from  the  loss  of  blood 
without  any  vomiting. 

^  Vide  aaueal  Medicine,  p.  253. 
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The  TKEATMENTof  gastrorrhagift  has  becii  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  gastric  ulcer.  The  general  principles  of  treatment,  having  reference  to 
the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence,  are  the  same 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  occurs.  With  reference  to  these  objects 
perfect  rest  of  body  and  mind  is  important.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  profuse 
or  if  it  recur,  rest  of  the  stomach  should  be  secured  by  withholding  from  this 
organ  all  nutriment  and  nourishing  the  patient  exclusively  by  rectal  alimen- 
tation. Alcoholics  if  indicated  are  to  be  given  hypodermically  or  per  enema. 
Opium  is  useful  by  quieting  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach.  It 
ihould  be  given  hyp<>dermica]ly.  The  direct  refrigerant  effect  of  iced  water 
taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or  of  swallowing  small  pieces  of  ice,  is 
use^l.  In  urgent  cases,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  hemorrhage,  ice  may  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium.  In  leas  urgent  cases  revulsive  measures  may  be 
relied  upon — namely,  sinapisms  and  dry  cups  applied  in  different  situations 
over  the  abdomen.  Hot,  stimulating  foot-baths  are  useful  by  way  of  revul- 
sion. Hiemostatic  remedies,  such  as  ergot,  the  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  acid, 
etc.,  if  introduced  into  the  stomach,  are  liable  to  excite  vomiting  and  thereby 
do  barm.  Ergotin  may  be  given  by  hypodermic  injection.  Purgatives  are 
oontraindicated . 

Experience  has  shown  that  transfusion  is  likely  to  cause  renewed  hemor- 
rhage, so  that  this  procedure  should  be  resorted  to  in  gastrorrhagia  only  when 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  fatal  termination  from  the  loss  of  blood  ;  and 
then  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  transfused.  The  infusion  of  physio< 
logical  salt  solution  is  safer  than  the  transfaraon  of  blood,  and  is  about  as 
effective. 

These  measures  are  to  be  employed  in  individual  cases  according  to  the 
urgency  with  which  the  arrest  or  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage  is  indicated. 
If  there  be  ground  for  regarding  the  hemorrhage  as  vicarious,  interference  will 
be  required  only  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits.  This  statement  will  also 
apply  to  hemorrhage  occurring  in  pregnancy. 

The  treatment  in  most  cases  of  gastrorrhagia  of  course  embraces  other 
measures  than  those  having  reference  to  the  arrest  and  the  prevention  of 
the  hemorrhage — namely,  measures  addressed  to  the  morbid  conditions  with 
which  the  hemorrhage  is  associated.  The  latter  are  considered  under  other 
heads.  So  also  measures  called  for  after  the  occurrence  of  gastric  hemor- 
rhage, having  reference  to  debility  and  anaemia  dependent  on  the  loss  of 
blood,  need  not  be  here  considered.  After  a  considerable  hemorrhage  the 
stomach,  assuming  the  non-existence  of  cancer  or  ulcer,  is  enfeebled,  and 
the  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  to  be  kept  in  view.  Care- 
fnl  regulation  of  the  diet,  quietude  of  the  body,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
disturbing  aeeneies  are  important  during  convalescence.  Although  profuse 
or  repeated  hemorrhages  involve  more  or  less  immediate  danger,  patients 
may  recover  even  when  the  loss  of  blood  occasions  prolonged  syncope  and 
extreme  aneemia.  Striking  illustrations  of  this  fact  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

Gastric  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  simulated  by  hysterical  females  and  by 
malingerers  among  soldiers  and  prisoners.  Blood  obtained  from  animals, 
and  even  human  blood,  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  excited 
by  various  means.  This  deception  may  be  suspected  in  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  manifests  a  morbid  disposition  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
those  around  her  as  regards  her  ulments,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  denote 
loss  of  blood,  when  there  are  no  grounds,  aside  from  hemorrhage,  to  suspect 
gastric  ulcer,  and  when  the  menses  are  not  suppressed.  Among  soldiers  and 
prisoners  it  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  usual  effects  of  hemorrhage  are  not 
apparent,  and  when  the  morbid  conditions  with  which  gastric  hemorrhage  is 
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usually  associated  are  wanting.  The  microscope  may  be  of  use  in  the  detec- 
tion of  this  kind  of  deception,  Bennett  cites  a  case  in  which  a  specimen  of 
blood  which  it  was  pretended  had  been  vomited  was  found  to  present  the 
oharacteriBtio  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  a  bird. 

Leube  mentions,  as  an  occasional  sequel  of  gastrorrhagia,  double  and  per- 
manent amaurosis,  pallor  of  the  papilla  and  attenuation  of  the  retinal  arte- 
ries being  the  only  appearances  revealed  by  the  ophthalmoscope.  That  the 
amaurosis  is  simply  an  effect  of  anaemia  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it 
persists  a^er  the  ansemic  oondition  disappears.  He  therefore  infers  the 
existence  of  some  connection  between  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  stomach 
and  certain  parts  of  the  brain — an  inference  sustained  by  the  ooourrence  of 
gasbio  hemorrhage  after  injuries  to  certain  parts  of  the  Inain. 


Inanition. 

In  connection  with  the  fonctaonal  affections  of  the  stomach,  I  shall  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  a  pathological  condition  which  is  not  perhaps  entitled  to  rank 
in  the  nosological  catalogue  as  an  individual  disease,  but  which  is  an  element 
of  all  diseases  compromising  alimentation  and  digestion.  The  pathological 
condition  referred  to  is  inanition.  The  importance  of  a  due  appreciation  of 
this  condition  in  medical  practice  renders  it  desirable  to  devote  to  it  some 
attention,  and  it  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  fuDO- 
tional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Health  requires  the  assimilation  of  nutriment  adequate  in  quantity  and 
kind  to  the  wants  of  nutrition.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  mental  and 
physical  exhaustion  felt  when  abstinence  is  protracted  for  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  sense  of  hunger  indicates  the  need  of  food.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  deprivation  of  aliment  for  a  period  varying  according  to  circumstances 
proves  fatal.  During  the  progress  of  starvation  the  body  loses  rapidly  ia 
weight,  tJie  fat  disappears,  toe  muscles  diminish  in  size,  exhaustion  progress- 
ively increases,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  lowered,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  not 
iniVequently  occur,  the  mental  powers  are  weakened,  listlessness  and  hebe- 
tude are  sometimes  followed  by  delirium  and  coma,  and,  according  to  Cho»- 
sat,  if  the  deprivation  of  aliment  be  complete  death  takes  place  when  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  body  at  the  time  aliment  was  withheld  has  been 
lost.  The  mode  of  dying  is  a  type  of  slow  asthenia.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  during  the  progress  of  starvation  hunger  is  not  usually  a  prominent 
symptom.  If  felt  for  a  time  it  is  liable  to  disappear,  and  it  may  be  followed 
by  a  loathing  of  food. 

Inanition  is  a  pathological  condition  entering  into  all  diseasM  which  inter- 
fere with  the  ingestion  or  the  assimilation  of  aliment.  The  phenomena  of 
inanition  in  cases  of  these  diseases  are  combined  with  the  symptoms  belongs 
ing  to  the  particular  disease  which  exists.  The  inability  of  tiie  system  to 
support,  resist,  and  overcome  disease  proceeds,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  this  element.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  many  oases  of  disease 
proving  fatal  by  slow  asthenia  is  inanition ;  that  is  to  say,  starvation.  These 
are  facts  of  great  practical  importance,  and  they  are  not  sufficientiy  appre- 
ciated by  many  practitioners  of  medicine. 

An  important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  relates  to  alimentation  in  the 
management  of  diseases.  Until  recently  for  many  years  not  only  was  the 
importance  of  alimentation  not  fully  recognised  in  medical  practice,  but  the 
dietetic  treatment  of  most  diseases  contributed  to  inanition.  The  writings 
of  Graves  led  to  the  employment  of  alimentation  in  fevers.  It  is  not  less 
important  in  all  other  diseases  whioh  tend  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia. 
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Patients  may  be  starved  to  death  in  other  diseases  as  well  as  in  fevers.  As 
a  practical  rule,  it  is  an  object  in  any  disease  in  which  the  danger  lies  in  the 
direction  of  asthenia  to  meet,  as  far  as  practicable  by  alimeotary  supplies, 
the  wants  of  nutrition.  Harm  may  arise  from  the  ingestion  of  food  beyond 
the  powers  of  digestion,  but  no  harm  can  arise  from  an  undue  assimilation 
of  food ;  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  assimilation  the  less  the  danger 
from  inanition  superadded  to  the  disease.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
all  diseases  tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia  there  is  danger  from  inan- 
ition, but  never  from  hypemutrition  I  In  the  langoage  of  Chossat,  "  Inan- 
ition is  a  canse  of  death  which  marches  ulently  in  front  with  every  disease 
in  which  alimentation  falls  below  the  normal  standard.  It  reaches  its  natu- 
ral termination  sometimes  sooner  and  sometimes  later  than  the  disease  which 
it  covertly  accompanies,  and  it  may  supersede  the  disease  of  which  at  first  it 
was  merely  an  incidental  element." 

Alimentation  is  important  in  diseases  not  attended  with  immediate  danger. 
In  proportion  as  the  assimilation  of  food  can  be  made  to  approximate  to  the 
normal  standard,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  are  forestalled,  the  vital  powers 
are  better  enabled  to  tolerate  and  overcome  the  disease,  the  duration  of  the 
disease  may  be  shortened,  convalescence  is  hastened,  and  the  recovery  is  more 
likely  to  be  complete.  As  regards  the  selection  of  food  and  the  modes  of  its 
preparation  in  different  diseases,  in  addition  to  dietetic  rules  based  on  general 
experience,  our  knowledge  of  alimentary  principles,  etc.,  reliance  may  be 
placed  npon  the  desires  and  tastes  of  Uie  patient ;  but  the  absence  of  appetite 
is  not  to  be  a  guide  as  rerards  alimentation.  Loss  of  appetite  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  inanition.  The  wants  of  the  system  are  not  in  disease,  as  in 
health,  always  expressed  by  hunger.  The  state  of  the  mind  dependent  on 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  the  coatings  on  the  tongue,  etc. 
interfere  with  the  desire  for  food  and  the  sense  of  taste.  The  practitioner  is 
to  exercise  his  judgment  and  tact  in  securing,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  assimi- 
lation of  an  adequate  amount  of  nutriment,  either  with  or  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  desire  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  often  better  to  incur 
risk  of  exceeding  rather  than  falling  below  the  quantity  of  food  which  the 
wants  of  the  system  seem  to  require.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle 
applicable  to  the  management  of  most  acute  diseases  that  the  assimilation  of 
food  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  is  important ;  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  con- 
servative medioine  that  under  all  circumstances  a  chronic  affection  is  less 
likely  to  be  prolonged,  serious  lesions  of  structure  are  less  liable  to  take  place, 
and  a  fatal  termination  is  postponed,  in  proportion  as  the  vital  powers  are 
maintained  by  a  nutritious  diet.' 

Innutrition  is  not  infrequently  involved  in  the  causation  of  diseases.  The 
connection  between  scarcity  of  food  and  the  prevalence  of  typhus  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  epidemics  in  Ireland.  The  same  connection  in  indi- 
vidnal  cases  and  families  is  observed  frequently  everywhere.  Scorbutus  is 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  certain  alimentary  principles  or  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  variety  in  food.  Insufficient  nourishment,  which  is  sometimes  invol- 
untary and  sometimes  voluntary,  is  supposed  to  favor  the  development  of 
phdiins  in  persons  having  the  tuberculous  predisposition.  This  cause  ma^ 
MMtperate  with  other  causes  in  giving  rise  to  various  diseases,  whether  epi- 
demic or  sporadic ;  and  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  up  under  disease  is 
impaired  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  life  are  enfeebled  by  previous  defeo- 
tive  alimentation. 

'  Vide  "  Eaeays  on  Conaervative  Medicine,"  br  the  author,  Ameriean  Journal  nf  the 
Medieai  Seienea,  January  and  October,  1863.  Vide,  also,  emay  on  "Alimentation  in 
Diseases,"  New  York  Med.  Journal,  1867,  and  the  woik  entitled  Siteya  on  OoMervatm 
lUdieine  and  SSndrtd  Tbptes. 
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Want  of  sttcceBS  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  hospitals,  and  often  in 
private  practice,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  is  sttributable  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  want  of  adequate  alimentation. 


Gastralgia. 

Gastralgia,  c^led  frequently  gastrodynia,  is  a  neuralgic  affection  charac- 
terized by  pain,  more  or  less  intense,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
Pain  is  a  symptom  of  gastritis,  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  and  gastric  ulcer; 
it  also  enters  into  the  clinical  history  of  dyspepsia,  especially  the  variety 
called  acute  dyspepsia,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  pain  constitutes  the  dys- 
peptic symptom  called  cardialgia  or  heartburn.  But,  considered  as  oharaoter- 
izing  a  distinct  functional  affection,  the  pain  is  not  necessarily  incidental  to 
inflammation  or  any  appreciable  lesion,  nor  is  it  always,  although  frequently, 
associated  with  dyspeptic  disorder ;  in  short,  gastralgia  exists  when  pain  and 
other  circumstances  denote  an  affection  of  the  same  pathological  character  aa 
neuralgia  in  other  situations. 

Gastralgia  is  presented  in  practice  in  two  forms :  in  one  form  a  severe 
attack  of  pain  occurs,  and  if  not  relieved  by  remedies  it  continues  for  several 
hours  or  even  days.  The  pain  is  often  excruciating,  subduing  the  strongest 
cesoluUon.  The  patient  writhes  and  groans  with  int«nse  suffering.  A  sense 
of  constriction  frequently  accompanies  the  pain.  Vomiting  may  occur,  but 
this  is  rare.  Generally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting,  and 
some  relief  may  be  afforded  by  pressure.  The  paroxysm  is  not  attended 
with  pyrexia,  and  the  skin  may  be  bathed  in  perspiration  from  the  intensity 
of  pain.  These  attacks  are  generally  attributed  to  spasm  or  cramp,  and  tbe 
affecUon  has  been  called  colic  of  the  stomach.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  the  suffering  is  due  to  spasmodic  contraction  and  how  much  to  neuralgie 
pain.  Practically,  it  is  not  important  to  make  this  discrimination.  This  form 
of  gastralgia  may  be  distinguished  as  acute-. 

Such  attacks  in  some  persons  are  produced  by  certain  ingesta.  Straw- 
berries, for  example,  have  been  known  to  prove  in  this  way  poisonous,  and  I 
have  met  with  a  patient  who  had  always  an  attack  after  eating  honey.  He 
came  under  my  observation  when  suffering  from  an  attack  thus  produced. 
These,  like  other  idiosyncrasies,  are  inexplicable.  Attacks  appear  to  be 
sometimes  attributable  to  exposure  to  cold  and  to  fatigue  from  over-exertion. 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  readily  discriminat«d  from  acute  gastritis.  The 
pain  may  be  much  more  intense  than  in  cases  of  the  latter  disease.  As  a 
rule,  the  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  which  belongs  to  the  history  of 
gastritis  is  wanting.  Vomiting  may  be  wanting,  and  if  present  is  not  as 
prominent  a  symptom  as  in  gastritis.  The  absence  of  pyrexia  is  an  import- 
ant point  in  the  exclusion  of  gastritis.  The  passage  of  gall-stones,  or  hepatic 
oolic,  offers  many  symptoms  in  common,  and  the  discrimination  is  not  at  once 
readily  made.  The  points  involved  in  the  differential  diagnosis  will  be  con- 
sidered presently  in  treating  of  the  passage  of  gall-stones.  In  the  diagnosis 
of  gastralgia  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are  to  be  excluded.  (Vide  p.  360.) 

Although,  as  a  rule,  acute  gastralgia  occurs  irrespective  of  inflammation 
or  any  appreciable  lesion,  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  either  gastric  or 
duodenal  ulcer.  The  existence  of  ulceration  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  if 
the  diagnostic  symptoms  be  not  marked.  This  statement  is  especially  true 
of  duodenal  nicer.  In  several  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
profuse  hemorrhage  has  followed  attacks  of  gastralgia. 

Attacks  of  severe  gastralgia,  recurring  after  interruptions  of  variable  dura- 
tion and  accompanied  by  vomiting,  are  described  by  Charcot,  under  the  name 
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gastric  crttet,  as  associated  vith  locomotor  ataxia.  They  may  be  associated 
vitb  other  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.' 

This  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  treated  by  opiates  carried  to  the  extent  of 
procuring  relief.  A  quarter  or  a  half  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  tongue,  and  this  dose  repeated,  if  necessary,  aft«r  the  lapse 
of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  unti]  the  pain  is  relieved ;  or  the  same 
course  may  be  pursued  with  other  forms  of  opiate.  If  the  opiate  be  rejected 
from  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  per  enema.  The  hypodermic  mode  of 
administration  is  well  suited  to  this  affection,  as  to  all  affectioas  in  which  it  is 
desired  to  produce  quickly  and  efficiently  an  anodyne  effect.  This  plan  of 
treatment  is  not  to  be  deferred  for  the  operation  of  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
even  if  the  attack  be  attributable  to  dietetic  canse.  A  sinapism  and  fomenta- 
tions to  the  epigastrium  are  useful  as  auxiliary  measures.  An  alcoholic  stim- 
ulant may  be  added  with  advantage  if  not  contraindicat-ed  by  vomiting,  espe- 
cially if  the  pulse  be  feeble  and  the  surface  cold.  Rest,  regulated  diet,  and 
a  mud  cathartic  or  laxative,  provided  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously, 
will  oonsdtute  the  subsequent  treatment. 

Althoagh  the  suffering  is  as  great  as  in  any  other  affection,  there  is  little 
or  no  danger.  It  may  he  doubted  whether  this  affection  alone  ever  prove 
fatal ;  and  the  practitioner  may  count  with  confidence  on  procuring  speedy 
relief  by  means  of  the  plan  of  treatment  just  stated.  The  affection,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  those  which  exemplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  resources  of 
medicine. 

Chronic  gastrcdgia  is  another  form  of  the  affection.  The  pain  is  either 
limited  to  paroxysms  which  recur  more  or  less  frequently,  or  it  is  habitual, 
with  exacerbations  at  variable  intervals.  The  pain  varies  much  in  different 
oases  as  regards  intensity,  and  also  in  different  paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
in  tbe  same  case.  It  may  have  so  little  intensity  as  to  occasion  only  annoy- 
ance, or  it  may  be  so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  suffering.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  pain  is  described  by  patients  as  burning,  lancinating,  or  gnawing. 
Frequently  the  pain  extends  fhim  the  epigastrium  in  different  directions — 
namely,  to  the  back,  into  chest,  and  latmdly  into  the  right  and  the  left 
hypocnondrinm. 

With  tbe  affection  in  some  cases  are  associated  dyspeptic  ailments,  and  in 
other  cases  there  is  no  disorder  of  digestion.  Paroxysms  or  exacerbations 
sometimes  appear  to  be  provoked  by  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  as  a  rule 
relief  of  pain  is  felt  after  eating.  The  desire  for  food  is  oftener  increased 
than  diminished.  G-enerally,  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium  is  wanting, 
and  pressure  frequently  affords  relief.  The  decubitus  during  the  suffering 
from  pain  is  sometimes  upon  the  belly.  Constipation  exists  much  oftener 
than  looseness  of  the  bowels.  Flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine  is  sometimes  associated.  The  pulse  preserves  its  normal  frequency  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  increased.  Patients  who  have  suffered 
from  the  malady  for  some  time  are  likely  to  become  melancholic  and  hypo- 
chondriacal.   I  have  known  it  to  he  associated  with  a  tendency  to  snieide. 

Gastralgia  rarely  if  ever  occars  before  the  age  of  puberty  or  in  old  age. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  women,  much  more  than  men,  are  liable  to  it, 
hut  of  39  eases  analyzed  by  Yalleix  only  20  were  females.  It  affects  those 
of  good  constitution  and  the  robust  as  welt  as  the  feeble  and  delicate.  Per- 
sons of  sedentary  habits  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  than  those  engaged  in 
active  pursuits.  Prolonged  mental  depression  has  been  supposed  to  favor 
its  occurrence.  It  appears  in  some  cases  to  depend  on  the  gouty  diathesis. 
Like  neuralgia  in  other  situations,  it  may  be  an  effect  of  malaria ;  and  attacks 

*  Vide  uticle  on  "  Gastric  Uloet"  by  Frof.  Welch  in  the  S^tem  PraetkaL  Medicine, 
fiy  Atmiean  Avihon,  voL  ii.  p.  S17. 
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of  gastralgia  may  reonr  with  the  regularity  of  the  paroxysms  of  iDtermittent 
fever.  I  have  known  gastralgia  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  cold  Btage  of  the 
paroxysm,  being  followed  by  the  hot  and  the  sweating  stage.  Finally,  causes 
which  induce  anamia  or  lead  to  debility  may  be  more  or  less  involveid  in  its 

production. 

The  DiAONOsrs  of  the  chronio  form  of  gastralgia  is  to  be  based  on  certain 
distinctive  characters — naniely,'the  occurrence  of  pain,  either  in  paroxysms 
or  marked  exacerbations ;  the  relief  frequently  afforded  by  pressure  and  the 
ingestion  of  food ;  the  persistence  of  appetite  in  many  cases ;  and  not  infre- 
quently the  absence  of  disorder  of  digestion  and  of  pyrexia.  These  points 
in  tbe  history  are  involved  especially  in  the  discrimination  of  gastralgia  from 
subacute  or  chronic  gastritis.  The  dis^osis  involves  the  exclusion  of  gastric 
ulcer  and  cancer.'  These  affections  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  their 
diagnostic  symptoms,  irrespective  of  |)ain.  In  some  eases  of  intercostal  nenr- 
alg^  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastnum.  This  affection  is  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  its  diagnosUe  criterion — namely,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  three 
points,  posteriorly,  laterally,  and  anteriorly.' 

Chronic  gastralgia  is  likely  to  be  persisting.  Its  duration  in  different  caseb 
is  extremely  variable.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  other  neural^c  affections. 
It  may  continue  for  many  months,  and  it  sometimes  persists  for  many  years. 
As  regards  prognosis,  the  worst  to  be  apprehended  is  the  persistence  of 
the  affection.  It  does  not  tend  to  destroy  life  either  directly  or  by  eventu- 
ating in  some  other  more  serious  disease.  It  is  not  prudent  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  predict  that  the  affection  will  end  speedily  or  within  any  definite 
period,  yet  not  infrequently  it  does  not  continue.  In  certain  cases  it  is  one 
of  the  affections  most  rebellious  to  therapeutical  measures,  but  in  other  cases 
it  is  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 

In  the  TBEATHXNT  of  gastralg^  clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
certain  measures  formerly  in  vogue  to  be  not  only  ineffectual,  but  prejudicial. 
This  remark  has  reference  to  general  and  loud  bloodletting,  emeties,  mercu- 
rials, purgative  remedies,  and  perhaps  also  vesication  or  other  modes  of  active 
counter-irritation.  Anodyne  remedies  are  frequently  called  for  to  relieve  pain. 
If  the  pain  be  severe,  opium  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  in  this,  as 
in  other  painful  affections  which  are  likely  to  be  persisting,  the  liability  to 
the  formation  of  a  habit  of  using  bpium  is  to  be  considered.  Moreover,  the 
nse  of  opium,  aside  from  the  palliation  of  pain,  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  interference  with  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and  in  this  way  it  may 
contribute  to  perpetuate  the  affection.  Opium  is  therefore  to  be  used  with 
circumspection,  and  when  practicable  other  palliative  measures  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted, such  as  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  Fomentations  and  embroca- 
tions containing  opium,  chloroform,  aconite,  etc.  will  sometimes  succeed  in 
affording  relief.  Cold  lippUed  to  the  epigastrium  has  been  found  effeetnaL 
Certain  remedies  appear  in  some  cases  to  exert  a  curative  influence.  Bis- 
muth is  one  of  these.  I  have  known  laive  doses  of  this  remedy  to  be 
promptly  curative.  Monneret  advises  it  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  one, 
two,  or  three  ounces  daily.  These  enormous  does  are  not  required.  What- 
ever curative  power  tbe  remedy  has  will  be  exerted  in  doses  of  fVom  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  daily.  Alum  has  been  recommended  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  or  four  times  daily.  Strychnia  and  nux 
vomica  have  been  found  useful,  especially  if  the  affection  be  associated  with 
the  formation  of  gas.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  may 
be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.    Other  remedies  which  may  be  employe 

'  For  the  points  involved  in  the  differentiation  from  gastxic  nicer,  vide  SytUm  cf  iVae- 
tfeol  Mfdieine.  bv  American  Aiiikon,  voL  ii.  p.  SIS. 
'  Vide  p.  183. 
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with  &  view  to  a  onratiTe  effect  are  the  nitrate  of  silrer  and  the  subotrbonate 
of  iron  (precipitated  carbonate  or  Bcsqaioxide),  given  in  drachm  doses,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  as  in  other  neuralgic  affections.  Another  remedy  is 
the  purified  oxide  of  manganese  in  doses  of  from  five  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
three  times  daily.  Of  curatlTe  remedies,  in  my  experience,  quinia  in  full  doses 
is  moat  likely  to  prove  snccessful.  The  doses  should  be  sufficient  to  produce 
cinchonism,  which  should  be  steadily  maintained  for  about  two  weeks.  If  at 
the  end  of  this  time  a  curative  effect  be  not  exerted,  it  is  useless  to  continue 
the  remedy  longer.  Although  it  often  succeeds,  it  not  infrequently  fails. 
After  quinia,  arsenic,  given  in  small  doses  and  continued  without  increase 
of  dose,  has  been,  in  my  experience,  the  most  successful  remedy.  Salioin,  a 
drachm  or  more  given  daily,  is  sometimes  curative.  In  the  hands  of  Leube, 
Beard  and  Rockwell,  and  otiiers  electricity  has  proved  efficacious.  The  con- 
stant current  is  the  form  to  be  employed. 

Measures  of  treatmmt  other  than  the  employment  of  direct  curative  rem- 
edies are  of  importance.  Change  of  habits  mm  those  of  sedentary  to  active 
life  is  of  the  first  importance  iu  certain  eases.  The  moral  influence  of  reerea- 
lion,  change  of  scene,  is  often  of  more  service  than  medicines.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious.  It  should  not  be  restricted.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in 
moderation  with  meals  may  be  advised  for  a  time,  exercising  that  reserve 
dictated  by  the  danger  of  patients  becoming  addicted  to  their  habitual  use. 
Tonic  remedies  in  most  cases,  continued  steadily  for  a  long  period  and  varied 
from  time  to  time,  are  advisable.  The  valerianate  of  zinc  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  tonic  remedy  likely  to  prove  useful.  Preparations  of  iron  are  especially 
indicated  if  anaemia  be  present.  Dyspeptic  ailments  which  may  or  may  not 
be  associated  are  to  receive  appropriate  treatment.  In  short,  the  object,  aside 
from  the  employment  of  palliative  and  curative  remedies,  is  to  endeavor  to 
place  the  digestive  oi^ns  and  the  system  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
for  this  end  hygienic  and  medicinal  measures  are  to  ne  adapted  to  the  oir^ 
cumstancea  pectdiar  to  individual  cases. 


CHAPTER  V. 
INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Anatomical  Characters  of  Acate  Dysentery. — Sporadic  DyBentery.— Epidemic  Dysen- 
tery.— Chronic  Dysentery. — Inflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  Ceecmn. — Fecal 
AbBC88a.~lDflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix.— Colitis.— 
Proctitis.— Acute  Bnterltia.— Sabacote  and  Chronic  Enteritis. 

Acute  Dysentery. 

THE  term  dysentery  has  long  been  In  use  to  designate  an  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  large  intestine  characterized  by  mucous  and  bloody  dejec- 
tions and  by  tenesmus.  As  a  name  for  the  disease  it  is  not  very  distinctive, 
its  etymology  simply  expressing  intestinal  difficulty ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
substitute  a  term  conformable  to  the  nomenclatnre  of  inflammatory  aflFec- 
tions,  as  there  is  no  anatomical  name  for  the  large  intestine  as  a  whole.  The 
term  dysentery  has  the  advanta^  of  not  ezpresBing  anything  erroneous  or 
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doubtful  in  regard  to  the  pathological  character  of  tbe  disease.  Acute  and 
chronic  dysentery  claim  separate  consideration.  Acute  dysentery  occurs  as 
a  sporadic  and  as  an  epidemic  disease.  This  is  a  distinction  of  much  clinical 
importance.  After  having  considered  the  anatomical  characters  of  sporadic 
and  epidemic  dysentery,  these  two  forms  of  the  disease  will  be  treated  of 
separately  as  regards  cUnioal  history,  pathological  oharacter,  etc. 

Anatomical  Charactehs. — After  death  from  acute  dysentery  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  in  a  condition  either  of  simple  muco-puni- 
lent  or  of  diphtheritic  inflammation.  Anatomically,  therefore,  the  disease  is 
distinguished  as  simple  inflammatory — or,  as  it  is  also  called  in  aocordance  with 
German  nomenclature,  catarrhal  dysentery — and  as  diphtherido  dysentery. 
Most  of  the  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery  are  of  the  simple  inflammatory  varietT, 
which  is  the  milder  of  the  two  varieties.  The  largest  number  of  oases  of  diph- 
theritic dysentery  belong  to  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease.  The  anatom- 
ical, however,  cannot  be  used  interchangeably  with  the  clinical  terms.  Diph- 
theritic dysentery  may  occur  sporadically,  and  epidemic  dysentery  usnidly 
includes  a  large  number  of  cases  of  the  simple  inflammatory  variety.  There 
are,  moreover,  all  grades  of  transition  between  the  mildest  cases  of  simple  in- 
flammatory dysentery  and  the  most  malignant  cases  of  diphtheritic  dysentery. 
It  is  not  always  possible  during  life  to  distinguish  between  simple  and  diph- 
theritic inflammation  of  the  targe  intestine.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it 
is  most  convenient  to  treat  of  the  clinical  history  of  acute  dysentery  under 
the  headings  Sporadic  and  Epidemic  Dysentery,  but  to  describe  the  anatom- 
ical appearances  firat  of  simple  and  then  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
lai^  intestine. 

Dysentery  in  the  acute  simple  (catarrhal)  variety  is  a  simple  inflammation 
of  tbe  inner  ooats  of  the  large  intestine.  The  inflammatory  process  is  usually 
more  intense  in  certain  situations  than  in  others.  The  parts  most  invoIv«l 
are  the  caecum,  the  hepatic  and  the  splenic  flexures  of  the  colon,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  the  rectum.  These  are  the  parts  where  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine  remain  longest  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflam- 
mation often,  although  not  invariably,  increases  in  degree  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  large  intestine.  The  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  also  frequently 
involved  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  softened,  and  swollen.  The  redness  is 
usually  in  patches,  and  is  most  intense  in  the  situations  named.  The  color 
varies  fVom  light  pink  to  dark,  livid  red.  The  redness  is  due  chiefly  to 
hypersemia,  as  is  evident  from  the  arborescent  appearance,  especially  marked 
when  the  intestine  is  examined  by  transmitted  light.  In  addition  to  conges- 
tion, however,  there  are  usually  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  mucous  and 
submucous  tissues  in  the  form  either  of  punctate  or  of  diffuse  ecchymoses. 
It  may  happen  that  a  congested  wpearance  is  not  evident  after  deatii,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes.  The  sur&ee 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tenacious  mucus,  either 
colorless  or  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-red  hue  from  admixture  of  bile  and 
blood.  Sotnetimes  the  admixture  of  pus  is  sufficient  to  give  an  opaque,  yel- 
lowish color  to  the  mucus.  The  mucus  contains,  microscopically,  pus-cells, 
red  blood-corpusclcs,  and  desquamated  epithelial  cells.  Both  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  submucous  tissue  are  swollen,  the  latter  often  in  the  greater 
degree.  This  swelling  is  due  to  congestion,  together  with  the  exudation  of 
serum  and  of  pus-cells.  The  solitary  folticles  are  usually  swollen,  and  they 
appear  as  grayish-white  projections  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  congestion.  They  may  become  as  lai^  as  a  small  pea.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the  follicles.  The  disease  is  then 
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sometimes  called  foUicalar  dytentety.  If  there  have  been  repeated  attacks 
of  acute  dysentery,  or  if  the  acute  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  mucous 
membrane  becomes  more  or  less  pigmented.  Points  of  dark  pigment  appear 
in  the  centre  of  the  solitary  and  of  the  agminated  follicles.  In  Feyer's 
patcfaea  this  pigmentation  gires  rise  to  the  so-called  shaven-beard  appearance. 
The  pigment  is  chiefly  in  we  form  of  brown  grannies  in  the  lymphoid  cells. 
Diffuse  patches  and  streaks  of  slate-colored  or  brownish  pigmentation  may 
appear  outside  of  the  follicles  in  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  in  the 
large  intestine.  Small  follicular  ulcers,  due  to  softening  and  breaking  down 
of  the  follicles,  are  often  observed  in  acute  dysentery,  especially  in  the  fol- 
licular variety.  The  peritoneum  over  the  parts  most  inflamed  may  be  normal 
or  it  may  be  coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  the  small  veins  and  capillaries  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue,  particularly  of  its  upper 
layers,  distended  with  blood.  In  some  places  there  may  be  only  hypersemia, 
but  as  a  rule  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  inflammation.  This  is  afforded  by 
the  presence  of  pus-cells.  The  pus-cells  are  particularly  abundant  near  the 
muscnlaris  macosas  (BrUcke's  muscle),  just  below  the  glands  of  Lieberkfihn, 
where  there  is  normally  a  rich  network  of  blood-veBBels.  The  pus-cells  aro 
frequently  observed  in  swarms  around  the  small  veins.  Thera  are  also  pus- 
cella  in  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  ;  but  as  the 
connective  tissue  in  this  situation  is  of  the  variety  called  adenoid,  which  nor- 
mally is  densely  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
here  the  presence  of  a  moderate  number  of  pus-cells,  as  these  anatomically 
resemble  the  lymphoid  cells.  If  the  pus-cells  accumulate  in  large  number, 
they  press  apart  and  distort  the  glands  of  Lieberkiiho.  The  enlargement  of 
the  solitary  follicles  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphoid  ele- 
ments. These  infiltrate  the  surrounding  submucous  tissue.  In  addition  to 
the  emigration  of  white  corpuscles  more  or  less  red  corpuscles  escape  by  dia- 
pedesis.  The  larger  hemorrhages  are  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  vessel- 
walls  (rhexis).  The  spaces  between  the  fibres  of  the  submucous  tissue  are 
distended  by  the  presence  of  serum  (oedema).  As  already  said,  the  accu- 
mulation of  lymphoid  cells  may  be  sufficient  to  compress  the  tubules  of  Lie- 
berkiihn. In  this  way  the  tubules  may  be  ohstmcted  in  certain  parts.  The^ 
may  nndeigo  cystic  dilatation  below  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Most  of  the  epi- 
thelial cells  lining  the  tubules  are  distended  with  mucus,  and  they  appear  as 
so-called  goblet  or  caliciform  cells — forms  which  are  normally  very  frequent 
in  the  large  intestine.  The  fate  of  the  columnar  epithelium  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  uncertain.  As  under  normal  circumstances 
this  epithelium  soon  desquamates  after  death,  its  absence  from  its  normal  place 
in  inflammation  cannot  be  considered  evidence  of  its  separation  during  life.  It 
is  not  probable  that  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  occurs  during 
life. 

The  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  histological  changes  in  acute 
rimple  inflammation  of  the  intestine  in  dysentery  ia  applicable  to  the  same 
variety  of  inflammation  in  other  conditions,  as  in  acute  enteritis.  It  is  espe- 
cially the  involvement  of  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intestine  in  the  inflam- 
matory process  which  characterizes  acute  dysentery.  As  is  evident  from  the 
description,  there  are  no  changes  in  acute  simple  dysentery  which  may  not 
nndei^  resolution,  with  the  exception  of  the  follicnlar  ulcerations,  which 
are  by  no  "means  always  present,  and  which  may  readily  cicatrize.  More  or 
less  pigmentation  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  usually  remains 
after  an  attack  of  dysentery. 

Some  writers  describe  a  more  severe  form  of  purulent  inflammation  than 
that  to  which  the  name  simple  inflammatory  dysentery  has  been  given.  In 
80 
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this,  excessive  supparation  oooars  and  ulcers  are  formed  hy  destmctioii  of  the 
superficial  lajera  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Follicular  ulcers  are  present  at 
the  same  time. 

Dysentery  with  dtphtkentic  or  pteudo-memirtmous  exudation  is  a  much 
graver  disease  than  the  simple  inflammatory  variety.  It  is  called  diphthe- 
ritic, not  on  account  of  any  connection  with  diphtheria  of  the  pharynx,  bat  in 
consequence  of  the  resemblance  between  its  lesions  and  those  of  diphtheritic 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  It  is  also  called  fibrinous  (croupous)  dysentery, 
and  corresponds  in  its  more  severe  manifestutions  to  the  putrid  and  gangren- 
ous  dysentery  of  the  old  writers.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  large 
intestine  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  exudation  containing  fibrin, 
blood,  and  pus-cells  upon  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  combined  with  sloughing  and  consequent  loss  of  substance  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  large  number  of  oases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  of 
this  type,  but  it  may  also  occur  sporadically. 

According  to  Virchow,  diphtheritic  dysentery  is  always  preceded  by  simple 
inflammation  of  the  lai^e  intestine.  Others  believe  that  the  inflammation 
may  be  diphtheriric  from  the  onset.  However  this  may  be,  diphtheritic 
inflammation  is  very  fVeqnently  combined  with  simple  inflammation.  The 
morbid  changes  are  usually,  as  in  nmple  inflammation,  most  marked  in  the 
csscum,  tho  flexures,  and  the  rectum,  and  they  affect  by  preference  the  projec^ 
ing  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation  is  often  most  intense 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  and  it  may  be  confined  to  these  parts. 
Sometimes  the  rectum  escapes.  In  other  eases  the  inflammation  is  uninter- 
rupted from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  simple  inflammation  is  frequently  present,  but  there  is  rarely 
diphtheritic  inflammation.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  diphtheritic  process  the 
inner  surface  of  the  large  intestine  presents  here  and  there  patches  of  gray- 
ish-red, yellow,  or  variously  discolored  material,  of  varying  thickness  and 
extent,  usually  soft,  but  sometimes  firm.  This  pseudo-membranous  deposit 
consists  of  an  exudation  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  blood  involving  the  upper  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  extends  in  depth  and  destroys  the  vitality  of 
the  invaded  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  and  often  the  subjacent  tissues 
slough.  In  this  way  the  so-called  diphtheritio  ulcers  are  produced,  which 
may  extend  only  in  part  through  the  mucous  membrane,  or  they  may  expose 
the  submucous  tissue  and  even  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  By  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  sloughing  process  the  wall  of  the  intestine  may  be  per- 
forated and  a  fatal  peritonitis  induced.  This  occurrence  is  infrequent.  The 
diphtheritic  ulcers  are  irregular  in  shape,  their  walls  being  bevelled  or  abrupt, 
in  some  cases  overhanging.  Sometimes  little  openings  appear  in  the  bed  of 
the  ulcer,  which  lead  into  dilated  tubules  of  Lieberkiihn.  The  ulcers  may  be 
so  extensive  that  the  undestroyed  mucous  membrane  appears  in  the  form  of 
scattered  islands  rising  from  the  surrounding  depressions.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane may  slough  away  in  tittle  shreds  or  in  larger  coherent  masses,  sometimes 
several  inches  in  extent.  In  advanced  cases  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine 
— with  the  ulcerations,  the  pseudo-membranous  deposits,  the  ridges  of  mucous 
membrane,  the  partially  detached  sloughs,  all  of  various  colors  and  conustence 
— ^presents  a  peeuliarli^  variegated  appearance.  Enlargement  of  the  follicle 
and  follicular  ulcerations  may  likewise  be  present,  submucous  tissue, 
where  preserved,  is  usually  much  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  blood  and  pns. 
Submucous  abscesses  may  form  and  undermine  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  intestine  is  congested  and 
IS  frequently  coated  with  fibrin.  Thus,  circumscribed  and  sometimes  general 
peritonitis  may  occur,  agglutinating  the  coils  of  intestine. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  sometimes  distinctly  fibrillated  fibrin, 
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enclosing  red  blood -corpuscles,  pus,  and  epithelial  cells,  as  a  firm  layer  upon 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  extending  into  the  glands  of  Lieberkiibn 
and  infiltrating  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, the  pultaceous  deposits  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  present  lit- 
tle evidence  of  structure,  but  consist  of  a  mass  of  granular  material,  low  vege- 
table organisms,  and  decomposed  blood.  In  the  sloughs  of  mucous  membrane 
careful  inspection  may  reveal  traces  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn.  These 
glaDds,  when  preserved,  oiten  present  constrictions  and  cystic  dilatations. 
These  cysts  may  invade  the  solitary  follicles.  In  the  submucoua  layer  a  net- 
work of  fibrin  appears  in  the  dilated  interstices  of  the  connective  tissue,  espe- 
cially in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Hemorrhages  and  pus-cells  are  abundant. 
Bacteria  are  frequently  observed  in  the  coatB  of  the  intestine  and  in  the 
psendo-membranous  depofflts.  It  is  difiBcult  to  asugn  to  these  and  the  other 
forms  of  low  organisms  observed  here  any  pathological  significance,  as  they 
are  normally  present  in  large  number  in  the  feces,  and  as  decomposition 
rapidly  attacks  the  sloughy  masses  in  dysentery.  Coagulation  necrosis  is 
probably  an  essential  element  in  the  pathology  of  diphtheritic  dysentery,  as 
of  fibrinous  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  in  general. 

When  the  sloughing  process  involves  the  mucous  membrane  of  most  of  the 
lar^e  intestine  death  is  almost  inevitable.  Less  extensive  diphtheritic  ulcer- 
ations may  cicatrize.  Granulation-tissue  develops  from  the  surface  of  the 
ulcer.  (For  the  repair  of  ulcers,  see  Part  I.  p.  39.)  The  cicatrix  is  com- 
posed of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  covered  with  epithelium  but  without  glandular 
elements.  The  cicatrix  is  usually  puckered,  and  it  causes  some  contraction  of 
the  surrounding  tissue.  Sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  stricture  of  the  intes* 
tine,  followed  by  grave  and  even  fatal  symptoms,  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  these  cicatrices.  The  healing  of  these  ulcers  is  slow  and  is  attended 
by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  dysentery. 

CM*  changes  in  other  organs  of  the  body  occasionally  observed  in  diphtheritic 
dysentery,  abscess  of  the  liver  deserves  especial  mention.  This  is  a  frequent 
complication  in  tropical  climates.  It  is  not  frequent  in  this  climate,  but  it 
seeros  to  be  oftener  observed  here  than  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  abscesses  are  usually  multiple.  They  are  explained  by  the 
transportation  of  infectious  emboli  derived  from  thrombi  in  the  mesenteric 
veins  proceeding  from  the  diseased  intestine.  The  mesenteric  glands  are 
usually  swollen,  and  they  may  suppurate.  Pulmonary  complications,  such 
as  pneumonitis  and  oedema,  are  frequent.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
the  kidney  and  occasionally  acute  diffiise  nephritis  occur.* 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  is  of  course  descriptive 
of  appearances  observed  in  fatal  cases  of  sporadic  and  epidemic  dysentery.  It 
is  to  be  added  that  in  either  form  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  so  mild  as  to 
involve  no  danger,  and  hence  in  mild  cases  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
parts  after  death  is  not  offered.  There  are  but  few  diseases  in  the  nosology 
which  offer  a  wider  contrast  than  the  mildest  oases  of  sporadic  and  the  gravest 
cases  of  epidemic  dysentery. 

Sporadic  Dysentery. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Dysentery  is  generally  preceded  by  simple  diarrhoea ; 
Uiat  is,  more  or  less  frequent  and  loose  dejecUons  of  a  feculent  character. 

*  An  exhaUBtive  consideration  of  the  pathology  and  of  other  Bubjecta  pertaining  to  the 
nataral  hietoiy  of  diarrhoea  and  djrsentery  is  given  by  Woodward  in  the  second  medical 
volume  of  the  ilidieid  and  Svrgtetd  HiOorg  Hut  War  Me  RAtlUim,  Washingttm, 
1879. 
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Of  33  recorded  casea  which  I  have  analyzed  with  reference  to  thia  point,  these 
dejections  preceded  the  characteristic  dysenteric  evacuations  in  30.  The  lat- 
ter appeared  after  the  former  had  existed  for  a  period  varying  from  twenty- 
four  hours  to  seven  days.'  With  this  prodromic  diarrhoea  there  are  colic 
pains,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  A 
pronounced  chill  rarely  occurs,  and  even  chilly  sensations  are  not  common. 

The  various  ingredients  which  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  dysenteric 
stools  are — ^feculent  matter, mucus,  blood, pus, serum, pseudo-membranes,  necro- 
tic tissue^  bacteria  together  with  other  low  organisms,  and  undigested  aliment. 
According  to  the  prepoDderance  of  one  or  more  of  these  substances  the  stools 
are  described  as  mucous,  muco-purulent,  muco-sanguineous,  sero-sanguineous, 
sanguineo-purnlent,  gangrenous,  bloody,  or  purulent.  The  presence  of  pseudo- 
membranes  and  of  necrotic  portions  of  the  intestinal  coats  is  characteristic  of 
the  diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation.  The  other  ingredients  are  common  to 
both  varieties  of  inflammation.  The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by 
characteristic  evacuations  consisting  of  mucus,  with  which  more  or  less  blood 
is  usually  commingled.  The  quantity  passed  at  each  act  of  defecation  is 
generally  small,  but  the  act  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  slight  evacuations 
of^n  taking  place  every  hour  or  two,  and  sometimes  a  few  moments  only 
intervening.  The  mucus  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  clumps  of  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  glairy  material,  sometimes  without  feces  and  sometimes  around 
balls  of  feces.  The  quantity  of  mucus  expelled  in  some  cases  is  abundant, 
and  forms  a  jelly-like  mass  not  unlike  a  collection  of  the  rusty  sputa  of  pneu- 
monitis. Miorosoopioal  examination  of  the  mucous  discharges  shows  cells 
resemhling  the  white  blood-corpuscles  (called  often,  in  this  situation,  mucous 
corpuscles,  but  in  no  way  differing  fVom  pus-«ells),  red  blood-oorpuscles,  bac- 
teria, and  sometimes  cylindrical  and  flattened  epithelial  cells.  The  mucus 
itself  is  characterized  by  its  viscid  nature,  and  by  its  precipitation  with  acetic 
acid  in  the  form  of  threads  and  flakes  of  mucin  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid.  When  the  mucous  or  pus-corpuscles  are  present  in  large  number  the 
substance  acquires  an  opaque  whitish  or  yellow  appearance,  and  is  called 
muco-pus.  The  blood  may  give  a  difiuse  or  a  streaky  red  color  to  the  dis- 
charges. After  the  characteristic  dysenteric  stools  appear,  feculent  matters 
are  usually  entirely  absent.  These  may,  however,  appear,  at  intervals,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  hard  balls  of  feces  called  scybala.  When  improvement 
begins  feculent  matters  appear  in  the  stools.  In  mild  cases  the  dischaiges 
may  remain  mucous  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  In  severe 
cases  of  sporadic  (and  frequently  in  epidemic)  dysentery  the  discharge  of  a 
sero-sanguinolent  liquid  occurs.  The  serous  fluid  is  very  rich  in  albumen,  of 
which  large  quantities  may  be  precipitated,  after  filtration,  by  nitric  acid. 
The  amount  of  albumen  is  much  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
admixture  of  blood.  It  is  the  result  of  exudation  of  the  blood-plasma.  The 
characteristic  stools  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  consist 
of  a  sero-sanguineous  fluid  containing  small  morsels  of  pseudo-membranous  and 
necrotic  tissue.  These  morsels  have  been  compared  to  raw  minced  meat,  and 
the  yellowish-red  fluid  containing  them  was  called  by  the  older  writers  htura 
camium.  The  microscopical  examination  of  these  shreds  and  particles  fre- 
quently shows  only  a  mass  of  decomposing  granular  matter  and  bacteria  min- 
gled with  blood-corpuscles  and  perhaps  indistinctly  fibrillated  fibrin.  In  other 
specimens  the  fibrin  may  be  more  distinct.  The  examination  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  specimens  will  usually  bring  to  view  some  in  which  fragments  of 
the  tubules  of  Lieberkiihn  can  be  recognized,  and  thus  is  demonstrated  the 
origin  of  these  particles  from  necrosed  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  These 
stools  emit  a  peculiarly  offensive,  cadaveric  odor.    Less  frequent  than  the 

*  CSmtcaj  Eqmrt  on  Di/tentery,  based  on  an  analysis  of  49  cases,  bv  the  author,  1853. 
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presence  of  these  small  shreds  is  the  discharge  of  large  fragments  of  necrosed 
mucous  membrane.  These  may  be  several  inches  in  length.  The  stools  con- 
taining them  are  dark  in  color,  have  a  putrid  odor,  and  are  called  gangrenous. 
The  tubular  pseudo-membranous  casts  vhich  have  been  described  by  some 
writers  are  composed  of  inspissated  mucus.  They  are  very  rarely  observed 
in  dysentery,  but  are  present  in  a  rare  form  of  enteritis  oftlled  membranous 
enteritis,  muco-colitis,  or  tubular  diarrhoea.  Bacteria  are  present  in  dysenteric 
stools  in  enormous  number.  Fungus-spores  and  infasoria  are  also  observed. 
The  stools  may  consist  almost  wholly  of  blood  or  they  may  be  chiefly  pur- 
ulent. Little  transparent  clumps  resembling  granules  of  boiled  sago  or  frogs' 
spawn  have  been  seen  in  dysenteric  stools.  According  to  many  writers,  they 
consist  of  masses  of  mucus  moulded  into  a  ronnd  form  in  follicular  ulcers. 
According  to  Virchow,  they  are  colored  blue  with  iodine,  and  are,  in  reality, 
undigested  granules  of  starch.  Woodward  also  considers  them  to  be  of  a 
starchy  nature.  Dysenteric  stools  are  usually  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  are 
said  to  contain  carbonate  qf  ammonia. 

The  inflammation  of  the  rectum  occasions  a  sensation  as  if  this  portion  of 
the  bowel  were  filled,  and  leads  to  the  frequent  desire  to  defecate,  with  as  much 
straining  as  the  Foreness  of  the  parts  will  allow.  This  disposition  to  strain 
ineffectually  is  called  ten^tmus,  Sometimes  the  straining  efforts  produce  pro- 
Japsus  of  the  intestine.  The  evacuations  are  frequently  preceded  by  griping 
or  colic  pains  whiieh  are  called  tormina.  The  tormina  and  tenesmus  are  not 
proportionate  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  They  are  sometimes  wanting  in 
iktal  eases,  and  are  prominent  symptoms  in  some  mild  oases.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  chief  sources  of  suffering.  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  in  some  cases 
more  or  less  marked  over  the  descending  colon  and  sometimes  over  the  whole 
tract  of  the  large  intestine.  It  is  rarely  great,  and  not  infrequently  is  wanting. 
Meteorism  or  tympanitic  distension  is  rarely  present.  The  abdomen  is  usually 
depressed.  Strangury  and  retention  of  urine  are  occasional  symptoms,  and 
in  the  female  leucorrhsea  may  be  produced.  Redness  and  excoriation  around 
the  anus  may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  dejections.  Perineal 
abscess  is  an  occasional  result  of  an  extension  of  the  inflammation.  Intus- 
susception, with  the  symptoms  of  ileus,  sometimes  occurs  in  children. 

The  pulse  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  but  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
accelerated.  The  body-heat  is  but  moderately  or  slightly  increased.  Excep- 
tionally, high  febrile  movement  exists.  The  thermometer  may  show  an 
increase  of  temperature  to  103°  or  104°.  Great  frequency  of  the  pulse 
always  denotes  gravity  and  danger,  but  the  converse  does  not  hold  good.  In 
some  fatal  cases  the  pulse  is  never  much  accelerated.  The  tongue  may  be 
frosted  or  more  or  less  coated,  or  it  may  present  a  natural  appearance.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease  the  appetite  is  sometimes  more  or  less  diminished 
or  is  lost.  Thirst  is  usually  present,  and  is  sometimes  urgent.  Vomiting 
occasionally  occurs,  and  may  be  prominent  as  a  symptom,  the  matter  vomited 
being  of  a  greenish  color.  The  intellect  is  unaffected,  as  a  rule,  delirium 
occurring  with  great  infrequency  in  cases  which  end  in  recovery,  but  occa- 
sionally, in  cases  which  prove  fatal,  being  present  toward  the  close  of  life. 
The  loss  of  strength  varies  greatly  in  different  cases  according  to  the  inten- 
sity and  extent  of  the  local  affection,  depending  also  on  the  condition  of  the 
patient  when  attacked. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  from  the  date  of  the  attack  to  convalescence 
varies  from  four  to  twenty-one  days.  These  figures  reprment  the  minimum 
and  maximam  duration  in  thirty  recorded  cases. 

Pathological  Character. — Our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
sporadic  dysentery  embraces  only  the  intestinal  affection,  the  local  and  gene- 
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ral  phenomena  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  being  symptomatic  of  this 
affection.  The  pathological  charact«r  of  the  intestinal  affection  is  the  same 
in  the  sporadic  as  in  the  epidemic  fonn  of  the  disease. 

Writers  have  described  different  varieties  of  the  disease,  distinguished  as 
typhoid,  bilious,  intermittent  and  remittent,  febrile  and  non-febrile,  etc.  These 
terms  denote  either  variations  in  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  or  the  coex- 
istence of  other  diseases.  Dysentery  may  occur  as  a  compUcation  of  con- 
tinued and  of  periodical  fever.  Rheumatism  and  dysentery  are  occasionally 
associated.  These  oombiaations  are  important  in  their  practical  relatioas,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  disease  under  tbese  oiroumstances  is  specifically 
different  from  its  ordinary  form.  Variations  as  regards  febrile  movement, 
supposed  disorder  of  the  liver,  etc.  do  not  afiect  the  special  character  of  the 
disease.  Paralysis  affecting  certain  muscles,  especially  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  limbs  (paraplegia),  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  to  either  accom- 
pany or  follow  dysentery  ;  and  different  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
a  supposed  pathological  connection  between  the  paralytic  and  the  dysenteric 
affection.  The  truth  is,  the  affections  are  so  rarely  connected  that  their  asso- 
ciation is  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

Causation. — No  age  is  exempt  from  liability  to  this  disease,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  patients  are  adults  and  leas  than  thirty-five  years  of 
age.  A  larger  number  of  males  than  females  are  attacked,  but  the  pre- 
ponderanoe  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  a  marked  predisposition  relates  to 
sex.  The  causation  has  a  very  obvious  relation  to  climate.  The  disease  is 
much  more  frequent,  in  the  sporadic  as  well  as  in  the  epidemic  form,  in  tnq*- 
ical  than  in  cold  and  temperate  climates.  The  causation  has  also  a  sluing 
relation  to  season.  Of  44  cases  which  I  recorded,  all  save  1  case  occurred 
in  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  The  constitution  and  previous 
health  were  good  in  ooe-balf  of  the  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  and  in  tbe 
remaining  half  there  was  no  uniformity  in  character  as  regards  the  antece- 
dent affections  or  disordered  health. 

Writers  have  been  accustomed  to  state  that  the  disease  may  be  produced 
by  various  obvious  causes,  such  as  atmospherical  changes,  excess  in  eating 
and  drinking,  indulgence  in  acid,  unripe  fruits,  crude  vegetables,  etc. ',  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  its  origin  cannot  be  traced  to  these  causes  or  to  any 
obvious  cause.  This  renders  it  probable  that  a  special  cause  is  involved  in 
sporadic  as  well  as  in  epidemic  dysentery.  The  limitation  of  the  occurrence 
of  die  disease  to  the  summer  and  autumnal  season,  and  its  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  tropical  climates,  point  to  this  conclusion  and  to  the  agency  of 
a  high  temperature  in  the  evolution  of  the  special  cause.  Persons  who  ue 
in  good  hcudth  and  vigorous  are  as  likely  to  be  affected  as  those  who  are 
feeble.  Various  circumstances  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease in  an  epidemic  form  may  also  be  involved  in  its  production  when  it  is 
sporadic.  These  causative  circumstances  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of 
epidemic  dysentery. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  dysentery  involves  no  difficulty.  The  charac- 
teristic evacuations  are  pathognomonic.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cases 
of  bloody  evacuations  and  irritation  of  the  rectum  incident  to  hemorrhoids, 
intestinal  hemorrhage  or  melaena,  and  the  discharge  of  pus  from  an  abscess 
opening  into  the  intestine.  The  points  of  contrast  with  dysentery  which 
these  oases  offer  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

Prognosis. — Sporadic  dysentery  in  temperate  climates  tends  to  recovery. 
It  is  a  distressing  disease,  but  is  attended  with  Hide  danger  to  life.  A 
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fatal  result  is  dae  either  to  an  unusual  intensity  and  extent  of  the  local  affec- 
tion, to  an  inability  of  the  system  to  resist  the  disease  from  feebleness  of  con- 
stitution, or  to  some  coexisting  affection.  The  prognosis  in  tropical  climates 
is  less  favorable.  The  recovery  from  the  disease  in  temperate  climates  is 
almost  always  complete ;  that  is,  it  rarely  eventuates  in  chronic  dysentery ; 
nor  does  it  predispose  to  any  other  disease.  In  tropical  climates  abscess  of 
the  liver  is  not  an  infrequent  sequel.  Thb  very  rarely  follows  in  temperate 
climates.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  immediate  relapses  are  not  likely  to 
take  place,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  diseaae  diminishes  the  liability  to  its 
occarreDce  at  a  subsequent  period.  With  reference  to  the  latter  point,  my 
analysis  of  cases,  although  the  number  was  not  large,  developed  an  interest* 
ing  result.  Of  the  cases  recorded  during  fourteen  years,  in  not  a  single 
instance  was  the  disease  known  to  recur;  and  in  16  of  these  cases  the 
patients  were  under  observation  after  recovery  during  periods  varying  from 
one  year  to  thirteen  years.  This  result  was  the  more  striking  from  the  fact 
that  the  jwtients  for  several  years  were  within  the  sphere  of  an  epidemic 
influence  which  in  some  instances  affected  other  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ilies. 

Treatment. — Sporadic  dysentery  is  a  self-limited  disease,  and  in  the  great 
BMUority  of  cases  would  end  in  recovery  without  medicinal  treatment.  In 
order  to  study  ita  natural  history  I  allowed  the  disease  in  10  cases  to  pass 
through  its  course  without  any  therapeutical  interference.  These  were  spo- 
radic cases  of  average  severity.  They  ended  in  recovery  after  an  average 
duration  of  from  ei^t  to  nine  days.  An  analyffis  of  49  cases  previously 
recorded,  in  which  different  methods  of  treatment  were  «nployed,  gave  about 
the  same  duration  in  the  cases  ending  in  recovery.^  These  observations  are 
sufficient  to  establish  the  self -limitation  of  sporadic  dysentery  and  its  intrinsic 
tendency  to  recovery — facta  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  not  been  before 
demonstrated  by  withholding  all  medication  in  a  series  of  cases ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  arrested,  that  its  duration 
may  be  frequently  abridged,  and  that  the  distressing  symptoms  may  be 
greatly  relieved  by  judicious  therapeutical  measures. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  early  as  possible  the  fecal  contents  of  the  lai^e 
intestine  should  be  effectually  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  their  continued 
pa8»^  over  the  inflamed  surface, and  to  secure  so  far  as  maybe  that  import- 
ant end  in  the  treatment  of  all  inflammations — ^namely,  rest  of  the  inflamed 
part.  It  would  seem  that  nature  endeavors  to  relieve  the  bowels  of  their 
contents  by  the  diarrhoea  which  precedes  the  dysenteric  evacuations.  The 
first  point  in  entering  on  the  treatment  is  to  ascertain  if  the  bowels  have 
been  spontaneously  relieved.  With  reference  to  this  point  the  size  and 
character  of  the  stools  are  to  be  ascertained  and  the  abdomen  examined  by 
palpation.  In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  render  the  effort  of  nature  more 
complete  by  giving  an  effective  purgative.  Castor  oil  has  been  in  much 
repute  as  an  appropriate  remedy,  but,  aside  from  the  objection  on  the  score 
of  the  disgust  which  many  persons  have  for  this  remedy,  the  saline  cathar- 
tics are  to  be  preferred.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda,  the  Rochelle 
salts,  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed.  The  saline  selected 
should  be  given  in  suflicient  doses  to  promptly  produce  abundant  dejections, 
and  it  is  then  to  be  discontinued.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  after  free 
purgation  the  dysenteric  evacuations  do  not  return  and  recovery  at  once 
ensnea.    This  abortive  effect  takes  place  only  in  some  cases  in  which  the 

*  Vide  "A  Contribution  toward  the  Natnral  History  of  Acute  DyBenterv,"  in  the 
Am.  Jnum.  Mfd.  Snenre\  July,  IRT.^,  and  a  clinical  rei'Ort  Iwaed  on  analyses  of  49 
cases,  in  the  Svffalo  Med.  Jottm.,  July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.,  1853. 
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iDflammation  is  not  intense  and  is  limited  in  its  extent.  Notable  diminution 
of  the  frequency  of  the  dysenteric  evacuations  and  relief  of  the  tormina  and 
the  tenesmus  not  infrequently  follow  the  operation  of  the  saline  pui^tire. 
This  treatment  may  be  pursued  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is  coatrundicated 
by  great  feeblengss  of  the  patient.  In  these  raises  castor  oil  is  the  purgative 
to  be  preferred. 

Anotlier  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intes- 
tine desenres  mention — namely,  the  employnient  of  large  injections.  More 
than  a  century  ago  O'Betrne  demonstrated  that  a  flexible  tube  can  be  passed 
intu  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  this  way  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  injected 
into  the  colon.  He  advocated  the  employment  uf  this  method  in  dysentery 
and  other  affections.  Under  the  name  irrigation  (Darmeingiessungen)  this 
method  has  been  recently  revived,  and  it  is  recommended  on  the  basis  of  clin- 
ical experience  especially  by  two  German  writers,  Hegar  and  Mosler.'  By 
means  of  a  tube  carried  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  several  quarts  of  liquid  may 
be  injected.  By  the  writers  just  named  the  injection  is  made  through  a  funnel 
«levated  sufficiently  for  the  requisite  force  from  gravitation.  The  object  is 
to  remove  fecal  accumulations  and  all  irritating  matters.  By  this  method 
also  medicated  liquids  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface. 
The  method  claims  trial  sufficient  to  determine  whether  it  can  advantage- 
ously take  the  place  of  saline  or  other  cathartjcs  in  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery, and  also  to  what  extent  the  topical  application  of  medicated  liquids  may 
be  employed  with  advantage.  The  injections  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  daily.  They  are  made  more  effectual  if  the  patient  be  placed  in  the 
knee-and-elbow  or  the  knee-and -shoulder  postare,  but  if  the  patient  be  feeble 
the  decubitus  may  be  on  tbe  back  or  side.  Davidson's  syringe  will  probably 
answer  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  tbe  elevated  funnel.  In  order  to  intro- 
duce as  much  water  as  is  practicable  and  desirable,  it  should  be  introduced 
slowly,  intermitting  the  injection  for  a  few  moments  from  time  to  time. 

Aner  purgation,  opium  in  some  form  is  the  remedy  most  to  be  relied  upon. 
A  full  dose  of  opium  administered  by  enema  or  as  a  suppository  will  some- 
times succeed  in  arresting  tbe  disease.  It  often  mitigates  the  severity  of  the 
disease  and  affords  marked  relief.  Administered  by  the  rectum,  however,  it 
is  not  always  retained,  and  then  reliance  must  be  had  upon  its  administration 
per  o*  or  bypodermically.  It  may  be  given  in  full  doses  repeated  every 
four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  or  in  smaller  doses  repeated  at  shorter  intervals. 
As  regards  the  form  of  opium  selected,  I  believe  this  is  chiefly  important  in 
respect  to  the  preference  or  peculiarity  of  the  patient.  I  have  seen  the  opium 
in  gum  or  powder,  the  various  liquid  preparations,  and  the  salts  of  morphia 
equally  effectual.  The  form  found  to  be  preferable  is  to  be  continued  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  doses  being  regulated  by  the  frequency  of 
the  evacuations  and  the  suffering.  Experience  in  each  case  is  to  be  the  guide 
as  to  tbe  mode  of  administration.  Generally,  the  administration  by  tbe  mouth 
and  rectum  alternately  is  advisable.  The  opiate  remedies  are  to  be  gradu- 
ally diminished  as  the  dysenteric  evacuations  become  less  frequent  and  the 
suffering  from  tormina  and  tenesmus  is  leas.  After  two  or  three  days,  if  the 
disease  continue,  the  saline  purgative  may  be  repeated,  if  not  oontraindicated 
by  the  feebleness  of  the  patient,  and  afterward  the  use  of  opium  resumed. 

In  this  plan  of  treatment  the  reliance  is  upon  free  purgation  and  opium. 
The  chief  relianee,  I  believe,  should  be  upon  these  measures,  but  other  meas- 
ures may  be  conjoined.  The  subnitrate  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth  in 
scruple  or  half-drachm  doses,  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  gal- 
lic acid,  and  tbe  various  vegetable  astringents,  such  as  rbatania,  kino,  catechu, 
hiematoxylon,  etc.,  are  useful  as  adjuvants.    These  are  to  be  relied  upon,  to 

1  Daitiehea  Anhiv /Sr  kUn.  MttL,  1875,  Bd.  15,  p.  233. 
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the  exclusion  of  opium,  in  those  oases  only  in  which,  from  a  constitutional 
peculiarity,  the  latter  produces  unpleasant  effects  sufficient  to  preclude  its 
employmeot.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  persons  are  affected  so 
unpleasantly  by  opium  that  its  use  is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided ;  but  it  is 
often  the  case  that  it  is  well  borne  in  this  and  some  other  diseases,  although 
it  may  not  be  in  ^vial  affections.  Certain  preparations  of  opium  may  be 
well  borne,  althongh  others  occasion  onpleasaut  effects.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion  or  extract  is  fVeqnetitly  taken  without  difficulty  by  those  who  cannot 
comfortably  take  other  preparations.  Codeia  sometimes  answers  well  as  a 
substitute  for  the  preparatioDB  of  opium  and  morphia. 

Dr.  Q.  C.  Smith  of  Texas  recommends  belladonna  as  an  adjunct  to  opium, 
and  as  a  substitute  when  the  latter  remedy  is  not^well  borne.  His  recom- 
mendation is  based  on  a  large  personal  experience  and  on  the  testimony  of 
physicians  in  his  neighborhood.  He  has  found  belladonna  especially  useful  in 
cases  occurring  in  childhood,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  opium  must  be  given 
to  children  with  more  caution  than  to  adults. 

Ipecacuanha  has  been  considered  a  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery.  Some 
have  attributed  to  it  a  special  curative  influence,  and  have  advocated  its 
employment  in  as  large  doses  as  can  be  borne.  Maclean  states  that  the 
system  of  treating  acute  dysentery  generally  followed  in  India  is  as  follows : 
Thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium  may  be  at  first  given,  but  this  may 
be  sometimes  omitted  and  the  ipecacuanha  given  at  once.  If  the  opiate  be 
given,  in  half  an  hour  it  is  to  be  followed  by  from  25  to  30  grs.  of  ipecac- 
uanha. The  latter  remedy  should  be  given  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  as 
possible,  and  a  little  syrup  of  orange-peel  covers  the  taste  of  the  medicine. 
The  patient  after  this  dose  should  keep  perfectly  quiet  and  abstain  from  fluid 
for  at  least  three  hours.  With  these  precautions  nausea  and  vomiting  arc 
rarely  troublesome.  After  eight  or  ten  hours  the  ipecacuanha  may  be 
repeated  in  a  reduced  dose,  observing  the  same  precautions.'  If  required, 
the  treatment  is  to  be  continued  for  several  days,  the  remedy  being  given  in 
diminished  doses,  with  intervals  sufficient  to  allow  mild  nourishment  to  be 
taken.  He  cites  statistics  showing  the  mortality  in  India  under  the  use  of 
ipecaeaanha  to  be  28.87  in  1000,  whereas  under  the  old  system  the  mortality 
was  88.2  in  1000.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  old  system 
of  treatment  included  bloodletting  and  the  free  use  of  mercury.  I  have 
resorted  to  this  plan  of  treatment  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  at 
Bellevue  Hospital,  but  without  very  satisfactory  results.  In  a  small  pro- 
}>ortion  of  cases  the  disease  was  either  arrested  or  was  favorably  modified 
by  it,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  had  no  apparent  influence  on  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mercury  has  been  heretofore  much  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  given  either  in  large  doses,  united  with  opium  in  order  to  prevent  a 
cathartic  effect,  or  in  small  doses  repeated  at  short  intervals.  The  recovery 
in  cases  treated  with  mercury  is  of  course  no  proof  of  its  value,  inasmuch 
as  sporadic  dysentery  tends  intrinsically  to  recovery.  The  duration  of  the 
disease,  the  relief  of  the  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  convalescence,  and  the 
subsequent  condition  of  health  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  influence  of  remedies  in  this  disease.  With  reference  to  these  points  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  effects  of  mercury  has  led  to  its  rejectioii  by  most  prac- 
titioners in  this  country  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Baring  the  early  part  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  blandest  articles  of  food.  It  is  an  object  throughout 
the  disease  to  keep  the  patient  on  a  diet  which  will  leave  but  little  residuary 
matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intostine;  in  other  words,  a  diet  as  purely  nutri- 

^  Vide  article  on  dysentery  in  A  SgOtm  i^JIedieine,  edited  by  Reynolds. 
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tious  as  possible.  After  the  first  few  days,  however,  it  is  important  to  pro- 
Tide  for  proper  support  of  the  system  by  nutritive  supplies,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose milk  and  animal  broths  are  best  suited.  If  the  symptoms  denote  failure 
of  the  vital  powers,  alcoholics  are  to  be  ^ven,  as  in  all  diseases  which  destroy 
life  by  asthenia.  Tonic  remedies  may  be  given  with  advantage  during  con- 
valescence. 

Patients  should  be  instructed  to  reiVain  as  much  as  possible  from  repeated 
acts  of  defecation  and  straining  efforts.  Gold  applications  to  the  anus  some- 
times relieve  the  tenesmus.  A  piece  of  ice  may  be  wrapped  in  cloth  and 
applied  frequently  in  this  situation.  Enemas  of  cold  water  are  often  grate- 
ful. Relief  in  some  eases  is  afforded  by  injecting  astringent  liquids.  The 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of  tannin,  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
may  be  thus  used. 

Fomentations  and  mild  revulsive  applications  over  the  abdomen  are  use- 
ful as  palliatives  in  proportion  to  the  amoant  of  tormina  and  abdominal 
tenderness. 

Epidemic  Dysentery. 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  sporadic  dysentery. 
Certain  events  occur  much  oftener  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  yet  there 
is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  epidemic  which  is  not  occaaonally  seen  in  the 
sporadic  form  of  the  disease.  Epidemic  dysentery  is  often  very  fatal,  yet  in 
the  epidemics  attended  with  the  largest  fatality  cases  occur  which  are  as  mild 
as  the  mildest  sporadic  cases,  and  on  the  other  hand  occasionally  in  sporadic 
cases  life  is  quickly  destroyed.  Like  other  diseases  which  prevail  epidemic- 
ally, this  differs  greatly  at  different  times  and  places  as  regards  gravity,  and 
at  certain  times  and  places  it  presents  features  which  it  does  not  present  at 
other  times  and  places.  The  differences  between  the  epidemics  of  this  dis- 
ease are  in  a  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  coexistence  of  other  diseases, 
and  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  morbific  causes  not  standing  in  a  special 
relation  to  the  production  of  this  affection.  In  treating  of  epidemic  dysen- 
tery the  main  object  will  be  to  point  out  the  circumstanoes  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  differ  from  sporadic  dysentery. 

With  respect  to  the  anatomical  charaotbbs,  they  are  essentially  the  sune 
as  in  cases  of  sporadic  dysentery.  In  fktal  eases  of  either  form  the  varied 
appearances  which  have  been  stated  may  be  found.  Extensive  and  disor- 
ganizing changes  occur  oftener  in  epidemic  dysentery.  As  a  rule,  in  die 
latter  the  inflammation  extends  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  large  intestine, 
and  it  sometimes  extends  into  the  ileum.  Ulcerations  and  diphtheritic  ezn- 
dation  are  much  more  likely  to  occur  in  epidemic  dysentery.  Perforation  of 
the  intestine  is  sometimes  a  result  of  ulceration,  giving  rise  to  peritonitis. 
Perforation  of  the  caecum  may  take  place  in  this  disease,  leading  to  abscess 
in  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  peritoneum  or  fecal  abscess.  Perforation 
of  the  rectum  and  fecal  abscess  in  that  situation  have  been  known  to  occur. 

The  CLINICAL  HIBTORT  of  epidemic  differs  from  that  of  sporadic  dysentery 
according  to  differences  as  regards  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  affec- 
tion, and  also  aocording  to  various  morbid  conditions  due  to  the  action  of 
aooessory  oauses,  the  latter  co-operating  oftener  in  epidemic  than  in  sporadic 
cases.  Severe  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  aro  characterised  by  the  occur- 
rence of  sero-sanguinolent  dejections,  the  htura  eamtum  of  the  older  writers, 
containing  usually  pseudo-membranous  and  necrotic  particles  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  and  holding  in  solution  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  Henee 
epidemics  of  dysentery  are  popularly  known  as  Uoody  jinx.  Dejections  of 
this  character  always  denote  gravity  of  disease.    Tormina  and  tenesmus  may 
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be  less  prominent  as  symptoms  in  severe  cases  of  epidemic  than  in  most  cases 
of  sporadic  dysentery.  In  some  fatal  cases  these  symptoms  are  entirely 
wanting.  Tenderness  over  die  tract  of  the  colon  may  or  may  not  be  marked. 
The  local  symptoms  in  some  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  are  comparatively 
slight,  and  in  general,  so  far  as  my  observation  ^oes,  patients  suffer  far  less 
in  fatal  cases  u^an  in  sporadic  cases  vboUy  devoid  of  danger.  Naasea  and 
vomiting  occur  oftener  in  the  epidemic  than  in  the  sporadic  disease.  In  epi- 
demic dysentery  albumen  and  casts  in  the  urine  are  occasionally  observed. 

The  differences,  as  regards  the  general  symptoms,  in  different  epidemics  and 
in  different  cases  are  marked.  Severe  cases  are  characterized  by  prostratiou, 
feebleness  of  the  circulation,  coldness  of  the  surface — in  short,  by  symptoms 
denoting  adynamia.  The  pulse  may  become  frequent,  small,  soft,  and  vibra- 
tory but  compressible,  or  it  may  be  small,  weak,  and  thready,  with  but  little, 
and  sometimes  not  any,  increase  of  frequency.  These  characters  of  the  pulse, 
denoting  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  together  with  other  adynamic 
symptoms,  are  developed  in  some  cases  early  in  the  disease,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  active  febrile  movement;  but  in  other  cases  the  pulse  for  a 
time  is  full  and  strong,  the  skin  hot,  the  adynamia  sneceeding  these  symptoms 
of  high  fever.  In  fatal  oases  a  condition  analogous  to  the  stage  of  collapse 
in  epidemic  cholera  mapr  precede,  for  a  variable  period,  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  In  this  condition  the  pulse  is  scarcely  appreciable  or  it  is  extinct ; 
the  surface  is  cold,  and  either  dry  or  bathed  in  perapiration ;  the  teeth  are 
sometimes  covered  with  sordes ;  the  quantity  of  urine  is  greatly  diminished  ; 
cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  sometimes  occur;  and  this 
collapsed  condition  may  exist  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  before  death.  The 
mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

The  intellect  generally  either  remains  intact  or  slight  mental  aberration 
occurs  only  in  the  latter  part  of  life;  but  some  cases  are  characterized  by 
delirium.  The  patient  talks  incoherently  under  the  influence  of  transient 
delusions ;  he  may  attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  requires  to  be  restrained. 
In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  the  delirium  was  of  a  boisterous, 
mirthful  character,  the  patient  singing  snatches  of  humorous  songs,  shouting, 
and  attempting  to  get  out  of  bed,  afler  the  pulse  had  become  extinct  and  the 
Surface  of  the  body  was  cold  like  that  of  a  cadaver.  In  this  case  the  mani- 
festations of  delirium  were  so  ptunfully  incongruons  that  the  patient  was  kept 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  chloroform  for  several  hours  before  his  death. 

The  deliriuni  and  other  symptoms  in  some  cases  are  analogous  to  those 
belonging  to  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  The  typhoid  state  may  exist  in  cases 
of  this  disease  as  in  various  other  affections.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  dysentery  sometimes  occurs  as  a  local  complication  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  Certain  epidemics  of  these  fevers  are  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  complication.  The  distinction  between  dysentery  with  typhoid  symp- 
toms, or  typhoid  dysentery,  and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  with  a  dysenteric 
affection  developed  secondarily,  is  the  same  as  between  typhoid  pneumonitis 
and  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The  symptoms 
of  scorbutus  are  associated  with  those  of  dysentery  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  the  latter  prevails  among  persons  who  are  suffer^g  from  scorbutic 
deterioration  of  the  blood.  So  in  districts  where  periodical  fevers  prevail, 
epidemics  of  dysentery  may  be  characterized  by  periodicity  as  regards  febrile 
movement,  etc.,  due  to  the  union  of  dysentery  widi  intermittent  or  remittent 
fever  or  the  conjoined  operation  of  the  specisd  cause  producing  the  latter. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  is  very  vari- 
able. In  malignant  epidemics  the  disease  sometimes  runs  very  rapidly  to  a 
fatal  issue,  the  collapsed  condition  occurring  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.    On  the  other  hand,  oases  may  be  protracted  to  die  third  and  fourth 
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week  before  either  convalescence  or  death  takes  place.  As  already  stated, 
epidemics  differ  widely  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  dlseaHc.  In  some  epi- 
demics the  majority  of  cases  are  mild  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  small, 
while  in  other  epidemics  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  very  large.  The  latter  are 
justly  distinguished  as  maiignaut.  There  are  few  epidemics  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  those  of  malignant  dysentery.  They  occur  much  oftener  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  exempt 
from  their  occasional  occurrence.  Epidemic  dysentery  is  one  of  the  scourges 
of  camps  in  time  of  war,  especially  if  to  causes  operating  particularly  on 
armies  tropical  influences  be  added.  It  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  late  civil  war  in  this  country  among  the  national  and  the  insurgent 
forces,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  was  often  associated  with 
phenomena  referable  to  malaria.* 

Epidemic  dysentery  is  an  infectious  disease.  The  special  cause  is  the  same 
in  epidemic  and  in  sporadic  dysentery.  Reasoning  analogically,  this  special 
cause  is  a  speciSc  micro-organism.  The  various  agencies  which  appear  to 
give  rise  to  the  disease,  such  as  exposure  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  fatigue 
and  hardships  incident  to  army  life,  insufficiency  of  diet,  overcrowding,  mala- 
ria, etc.,  probably  act  as  co-operating  causes,  rendering  the  system  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  dysenteric  poison  ^nd  giving  rise  to  other  morbid  phenom- 
ena than  those  which  the  special  cause  would  alone  produce.  Epidemics 
would  perhaps  not  often  occur  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  accessory 
causes ;  hence  the  rationale  of  their  occurrence  in  camps,  in  prisons,  and  in 
situations  where  numbers  are  exposed  to  hygienic  influences  conducive  to' the 
development  of  any  disease.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  special  cause 
of  dysentery  or  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  generated  and  diffused  we 
have  at  present  no  positive  knowledge.  The  contagiousness  of  epidemic  dys- 
entery has  been  a  muoh-mooted  question.  Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying  that  the  evidence 
of  commnnicability  rests  mainly  on  the  successive  occurrence  of  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  cases  among  members  of  one  household,  or  in  persons 
who  from  proximity  of  residence  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other ; 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances  may  perhaps  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  persons  attacked  are  alike 
exposed  to  the  special  cause  together  with  the  same  co-operating  causes.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  some  distinguished  authors  suppose  that  the 
intestinal  excreta  contain  a  virus  by  means  of  which  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated. That  the  virus  is  a  wntc^wn  vivum  has  not  as  yet  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  a  special  micro-organism  and  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease by  inoculation.  Whether  the  disease  be  communicable  or  not,  there  are 
instances  which  seem  to  afford  evidence  that  the  special  cause  may  be  trans- 
ported by  means  of  clothing,  etc. 

The  opinions  of  different  writers  and  practitioners  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery,  especially  as  an  epidemic,  show  great  diversity,  and  there 
is  abundant  testimony  of  the  success  of  measures  quite  opposite  in  charac- 
ter. The  fact  just  stated  shows  either  that  the  recoveries  were  due  mainly 
to  an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  disease  is  presented  at 
different  times  and  places  under  different  pathological  phases,  and  the  meas- 
ures of  treatment  require  to  be  correspondingly  varied.  Both  explanations 
are  doubtless  measurably  applicable.  Sporadic  dysentery  as  a  rule,  and  epi- 
demic dysentery  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  tend  intrinsically  to  recov- 
ery. Recovery  under  these  circumstances  takes  place,  whatever  be  the  treat- 
ment, provided  it  he  not  destructive.    On  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  pro- 

'  Vide  Woodward,  second  medical  volume  of  Med.  and  &irg.  Hidory  ^  Ihe  War  tf 
the  BtbeUioa,  Washington,  1879. 
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portion  of  cases  of  epidemic  dysentery  the  disease  must,  of  necessity,  end 
iatally.  The  extent  of  mucous  surface  affected,  the  loss  of  fluids  by  hemor- 
rhage and  transudation,  and  the  destructive  lesions  which  take  place  preclude 
recovery  under  any  treatment ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  different  features 
wbich  the  disease  assumes  in  different  epidemics,  and  the  various  morbid 
conditions  with  which  it  may  be  associated,  must  more  or  less  influence 
therapeutical  measures. 

Purgatives,  especially  of  the  saline  class,  may  be  as  appropriate  in  epi- 
demic as  in  sporadic  dysentery;  but  they  should  be  given  cautiously  or  omit- 
ted if  sero-sanguinolent  dejections  occur  or  if  the  symptoms  denote  much 
tendency  to  adynamia.  Theoretically,  it  would  seem  that  the  removal  of 
XhiA  fecu  contents  of  the  intestine  would  be  more  safely  effected  by  large 
injections  (irrigation)  than  by  saline  purgatives.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
arrest  or  moderate  the  dejections  just  named,  for  these  doubtless  conduce  to 
the  condition  of  collapse  into  which  patients  are  liable  to  fall.  For  this  pur- 
pose opium  is  to  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  are  required  or  as  are  well 
borne,  in  conjunction  with  astringent  remedies,  such  as  gallic  acid,  acetate 
of  lead,  the  persulphate  or  pemitrate  of  iron,  rhatany,  etc.  I  believe  the 
main  reliance  should  be  placed  on  opium  in  some  form  in  these  cases,  other 
remedies  being  considered  as  auxiliary.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
employed  as  substitutes  for  opium  except  in  cases  in  which,  from  a  consti- 
tutional peculiarity,  this  remedy  in  any  form  produces  such  distressing  effects 
as  to  contraindicate  its  use.  It  should  not  be  decided  that  opium  cannot  be 
tolerated  on  the  assertion  of  the  patient,  but  only  after  a  fair  trial. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  some  others,  there  is  frequently  a  wonderful  tolerance 
of  opium — a  tolerance  not  to  be  explained  by  the  antagonizing  influence  of 
pain,  since  it  is  manifested  in  cases  in  which  pain  is  not  a  prominent  symp- 
tom. Christison,  in  stating  this  fact,  adds  that  he  has  known  f^m  24  to  30 
grains  of  the  gum  of  opium  to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours. 
I  have  given  2  grains  hourly  in  the  case  of  a  female  affected  with  dysen- 
tery characterized  by  "abundant  sero-sanguinolent  dejections,  for  the  space 
of  a  week,  without  at  any  time  symptoms  denoting  narcotism.  I  have  met 
with  a  case  exemplifying  a  still  greater  tolerance  of  this  remedy.  In  this 
case,  the  patient  not  being  habituated  to  the  use  of  opium  before  his  illness, 
the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  morphia  given  hourly  was  gradually  increased 
to  one  grain,  making  24  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  quantity 
was  given  for  several  consecutive  days  without  any  narcotism,  (^ium  is 
not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in  doses  approaching  these,  but  it  is  to 
be  given  with  a  view  to  the  desired  end — namely,  the  arrest  of  the  sero-san- 
^inolent  dejections ;  and  if  this  effect  be  not  obtained  the  doses  are  to  be 
increased  to  the  amount  which  will  be  borne  without  narcotism,  be  the  amount 
never  so  large.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  increasing  Uie  dose  the 
condition  of  the  patient  is  to  be  carefully  watched ;  and  attention  is  to  be 
directed  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  number  of  respirations,  as  well  as  to  the 
soporific  state,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cumulation  which  may  result  unexpect- 
edly in  narcotism.  The  quantity  of  opium  which  may  with  prudence  and 
propriety  be  given  in  dysentery  will  vary  greatly  according  to  the  varying 
tolerance  in  different  cases. 

In  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  the 
powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by  alcoholics  and  nourishment.  The  gen- 
eral principles  which  should  govern  the  employment  of  supporting  measures 
are  the  same  as  in  other  affections  which  in  like  manner  tend  to  destroy  life 
by  exhaustion.  AJcoholics  are  sometimes  tolerated  in  large  quantity  in 
severe  cases  of  this  disease.  I  have  known  over  40  ounces  of  brandy  to  be 
t^en  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  patient  who  in  health  was  not  accustomed 
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to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  this  large  quantity  produced  no  excitation 
of  the  circulation  or  netvoua  syfltem.  This  patient  was  saved  apparently 
by  the  perseTering  use  of  alcohol  with  large  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia. I  have  repeatedly  seen  patients  recover  under  the  vigorous  employ- 
ment of  supporting  measures,  conjoined  with  opium  in  large  doses,  when, 
as  judged  by  the  symptoms,  the  condition  appeared  to  be  truly  desperate; 
yet  of  the  cases  properly  distinguished  as  malignant  many  must  die,  despite 
the  faithful  employment  of  the  measures  on  which  the  chief  reliance  is  to  be 
placed. 

Dysentery  associated  with  phenomena  denoting  the  operation  of  the  special 
cause  of  periodical  fever  calls  for  treatment  having  reference  to  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  the  measares  addressed  to  the  dysenteric  affection.  Quinia  is  a 
highly  important  remedy  in  these  cases.  Associated  with  scorbutus,  the 
dietetic  and  remedial  measures  appropriate  to  this  condition  are  indicated. 
Occurring  as  a  complication  of  the  continued  fevers,  it  furnishes  an  additional 
indication  for  the  supporting  measures  which  these  fevers  claim  irrespective 
of  the  dysenteric  complication.  Coexisting  rheumatism  calls  for  the  addition 
of  the  remedies  appropriate  for  this  disease. 

Cfhronic  Dysentery. 

The  anatomical  basis  of  chronic  dysentery  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
large  intestine,  with  or  without  ulceration.  The  term,  however,  is  sometimes 
applied  to  cases  of  functional  diarrhoea,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  term 
chronic  diarrhoea  is  often  applied  to  cases  of  chronic  dysentery.  The  distinc- 
tion between  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  is  usually  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  stools.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  a  sharp  bound- 
ary-line between  the  two  processes.  Woodward  even  takes  the  ground  that 
no  distinction  is  admissible.  He  says  ■}  "  The  results  of  any  attempt  to  sub- 
divide these  cases  into  chronic  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysentery  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  tenesmus  or  of  mucus,  muco-pus,  pus,  or 
blood  in  the  stools,  or  any  other  clinical  evidence  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
would  not  be  found  to  correspond  with  any  anatomical  classification."  He 
thewfore  includes  under  the  name  chronic  diarrhoea  all  the  chronic  alvine 
fluxes  with  the  exception  of  those  resulting  from  tuberculous  ulceration 
of  the  intestine ;  but,  as  in  many  other  processes  which  cannot  be  sharply 
separated  from  each  other,  it  is  here  convenient  to  retain  the  old  names, 
although  the  assignment  of  certain  oases  to  one  class  or  to  the  other  nuy  be 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  Typical  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  however,  are 
sufficiently  distinguishable  from  typical  cases  of  chronic  dysentery. 

Chronic  dysente^  very  rarely  occurs  in  this  climate,  save  as  a  sequel  of 
acute  dysentery.  Eecovery  firom  the  latter  does  not  take  place,  but  the  in- 
flammation becomes  chronic,  or  more  commonly  ulcerations  which  take  place 
during  the  acute  affection  do  not  cicatrize,  but  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Aeut«  exacerbations  often  occur  in  the  course  of  chronic  dysentery. 
Acute  dysentery,  however,  very  rarely  eventuates  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
disease  in  temperate  climates,  and  hence  chronic  dysentery  is  rare  in  these 
climates.  It  is  otherwise  in  warm  climates.  Here  the  chronic  often  follows 
the  acute  affection.  Chronic  dysentery  in  tropical  climates  may  also  begin 
insidiously  without  an  acute  attack.  Chronic  dysentery  thus  prevails  chiefly 
in  tropical  countries  or  among  those  who  have  contracted  dysentery  in  these 
countries.  In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  the  cases  observed  are,  for 
the  most  part,  imported  from  the  South.    Of  the  soldiers  who  rotnmed  from 

*  Woodward,  fteconcl  medical  vol.  of  the  MecL  and  Svrg.  StOory  the  War  ef  tke 
SMUoh,  WaahiogtoQ,  1879.  p.  483. 
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tbe  war  in  Mexico,  large  numbers  were  affected  with  this  disease,  and  during 
the  late  civil  war  cases  were  abundant  among  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Northern 
military  hospitals  from  different  points  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  lesions  observed  in  chronic  dysentery  are  the  result  of  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  of  the  lai^  intestine,  with  or  without  ulcer- 
ation. Chronic  inflammation  without  ulceration  presents  an  appearance  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  already  described  for  acute  simple  inflammation 
of  the  large  intestine.  Instead  of  bright  red,  the  color  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  more  frequently  bluish-red,  or  some  hue  due  to  the  deposit  of  dark 
pigment,  as  brown,  slate-color,  or  ash-color.  The  pigmentation  may  be  both 
in  the  follicles  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  outside  of  the  follicles.  The 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  are  thickened,  usually  more  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  The  wall  of  the  intestine  often  feels  stiff  and  hard.  Its 
calibre  may  be  diminished.  The  mucous  membrane  may  present  many  small 
elevations  lying  close  to  each  other  and  producing  the  so-called  mamniitlated 
appearance.  In  rare  cases  large  polyp-like  excrescences,  consisting  of  hyper- 
plastic connective  tissue  containing  glands  and  covered  with  columnar  epithe- 
lium, are  produced,  and  may  be  present  in  large  number  (enteritis  polyposa). 
Sometimes  little  projecting  cysts,  varying  in  size  iVom  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea 
and  containing  clear  mucus,  are  observed  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
These  are  formed  by  the  dilatation  and  coalescence  of  the  tubules  of  Lieber- 
Icuhn.  They  generally  occupy  the  site  of  the  solitary  follicles.  As  pointed 
out  by  Cornil,  and  especially  by  Kelsch,'  the  solitary  follicles  in  dysentery, 
particularly  in  cases  with  follicular  enlargement  and  ulceration,  are  not  infre- 
quently invaded  by  distension  and  new  growth  of  the  adjoining  tubules  of 
Lieberkiihn.  The  thickening  of  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats  in  chronic 
dysentery  is  due  partly  to  infiltration  with  new  cells  and  partly  to  new  for- 
mation of  connective  tissue.  There  is,  however,  less  tendency  toward  the 
development  of  new  fibrillat«d  connective  tissue  in  chronic  dysentery  than 
in  the  chronic  inflammation  of  most  mucous  membranes.  Hence,  complete 
recovery  is  possible  after  long  duration  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  dysentery  enlargement  and  ulceration  of  the  solitary  follicles  are 
very  prominent,  and  constitute  almost  the  sole  lesions.  Such  cases  are 
called  follicular  inflammation  or  follicular  dysentery.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  growth  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiiha  into  the  follicles  has'been 
observed  by  Kelsch  and  by  Woodward.  Swelling  and  ulceradon  of  the  fol- 
licles, however,  frequently  occur  without  any  such  growth.' 

The  ulcers  which  may  occur  in  dysentery  are  of  three  kinds :  first,  follic- 
ular; second,  non-follicular  or  simple  (catarrhal);  and  third,  diphtheritic. 
These  varieties  are  often  combined.  The  follicular  ulcerations  are  the  result 
of  softening  and  breaking  down  of  the  swollen  solitary  follicles,  either  in  their 
centres  or  at  their  apices.  The  ulcer  at  first  presents  a  little,  round,  constricted 
opening,  as  if  punched  out,  leading  into  an  irregular  cavity  in  the  mucous  or 
submucous  tissue.    It  extends  peripherally  more  rapidly  in  the  submucous 

*  Arehwxx  de  Phyn.  norm.  «t  path.,  1873,  pp.  406  and  573. 

'Kelach  (loc.  cU.)  describes  a  form  of  dysentery  prevalent  in  tropical  countries  in 
■which  embryonic  or  grannlation-tiaiiie  develops  in  the  mucous  membnine  and  obliter- 
ates mocft  of  the  elands  of  Lieberkuhn.  Portions  of  these  glands  undergo  cystic  dis- 
tension and  invade  the  solitary  follicles.  Embryonic  cells  collect  in  especially  lai^ge 
number  about  Briicke's  muscle  and  infiltrate  also  the  submuooaa.  The  disease  begins 
inridiously,  and,  unless  acute  attacks  occur,  no  ulceration  takes  place  If  there  be  an 
aoile  attack,  the  accumnladon  of  pus-oells  about  the  vascular  plexus  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  bo  great  as  to  shut  off  the  nutritive  supply  to  the  tissue 
above,  and  gives  rise  to  sloughing  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Kelsch  denies  that  a  fibrin- 
ous or  diphtheritic  exudation  ever  occurs  in  dysaitery;  but  his  observations  are  based 
upon  an  msuffident  mimber  of  cases. 
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than  in  the  mucous  coat,  and  hence  often  presents  overhanging  edges,  even 
when  of  contiiderable  size.  By  extension  and  coalescence  of  these  follicular 
ulcers  large  losses  of  substance  in  the  inner  coats  of  the  intestine  are  pro- 
daced.  Ulcers  unconnected  with  the  follicles  are  formed  by  dense  infiltration 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  pus-cells.  By  softening  and  molecular  disin- 
tegration of  the  intercellular  subatance,  firet  in  the  upper  layera,  superficial 
ulcers  are  produced.  These  extend  in  depth  and  in  superficies  by  coatinuauee 
of  the  purulent  infiltration  and  by  liquefaction  of  the  basement-substance. 
These  ulcers  possess  no  very  distinctive  characters.  They  resemble  closely 
those  produced  by  diphtheritic  sloughing.  The  method  of  formation  of  diph- 
theritic ulcers  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  under  the  head  of  Acute 
Dysentery.  When  the  fibrinous  exudation  and  the  sloughing  process  disap- 
pear, these  ulcers  extend  by  the  same  process  of  suppuration  as  the  preced- 
ing. They  usually  present  abrupt  or  sloping  edges,  but  may  have  undermined 
walls.  In  fact,  when  dysenteric  ulcers  attain  to  a  large  size,  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  tell  in  what  way  they  have  originated.  Any  of  these  ulcers 
may  extend  in  depth  so  far  as  to  perforate  the  intestinal  wall,  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence.  Recovery  from  dysentery  with  ulceration  is  effected  by 
cicatrization  of  the  ulcers.  Some  ulcers  may  cicatrize  while  others  are 
extending.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  r{^;arding  these  dcatrices 
except  in  the  case  of  those  resulting  from  small  follicular  ulcers.  The 
cicatrices  of  these  small  follicular  ulcers  are  stellate  in  shape.  The  radiat- 
ing ridges  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane, 
and  enclose  between  them  mucous  membrane  somewhat  modified,  but  con- 
taining the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn  (Woodward).  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  stricture  of  the  intestine  from  contrac- 
tion of  the  cicatrices  resulting  from  dysenteric  ulcers.  Waxy  degeneration 
of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  occasionally  observed  in  cases 
of  dysentery.  Acute  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  course  of  chronic  dysentery,  and  may  lead  to  s  fatal  issue.  Of  the 
diseases  which  may  complicate  chronic  dysentery,  peritonitis,  hepatic  abscess, 
and  pneumonitis  should  be  mentioned  especially.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a 
frequent  complication  in  tropical,  but  is  rare  in  temperate,  climates.  It  is 
generally  in  the  form  of  small  multiple  abseesses. 

In  chronic  dysentery  the  evacuations  vary  in  character.  They  contain  at 
times  thin  or  pultaceous  feces,  and  occasionally  scybata.  Their  most  charac- 
teristic ingreaienta  are  mucus,  pus,  and  blood ;  mucus,  however,  may  be 
absent.  Flakes  of  pseudo-membrane  and  of  necrosed  tissue  are  present  only 
when  an  acute  diphtheritic  inflammation  supervenes.  Undigested  particles  of 
food  are  often  present,  especially  when  substances  difficult  of  digestion  are 
taken.  Woodward  applies  the  term  yeasty  to  frothy  stools  containing  bub- 
bles of  carbonic  acid  and  the  yeast-fungus.  These  may  be  observed  when  the 
digestion  is  greatly  impaired  and  amylaceous  articles  of  food  are  taken.  The 
stools  are  usually  accompanied  with  griping  pains.  Tenesmus  is  less  IVe- 
quent  than  in  acute  dysentery.  In  some  cases  the  evacuations  are  unat- 
tended with  any  feeling  of  distress.  The  stools  vary  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty  or  more  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  may  be  intervals  in  which 
constipation  takes  the  place  of  the  frequent  discharges.  1%e  accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  intestines  and  the  escape  of  flatus  may  be  annoying  symptoms. 
In  severe  cases  the  stools  are  always  loose  and  thin  and  contain  mucus,  pus, 
and  blood.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  inflammation  extends 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  large  intestine.  In  other  cases 
dysenteric  discharges  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  alternation  with  fecal 
dejections.  In  these  cases  the  inflammation  is  less  difiused.  If  the  evacu- 
ations be  generally  or  frequently  solid  or  moulded,  the  dysenteric  evacnationa 
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being  superadded,  the  inflammation  or  lesions  are  circnmscribed  and  situated 
near  the  anus.  In  these  cases  nlcerations  may  sometimes  be  seen  if  examina- 
tion be  made  with  the  speculum.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  tendemesa 
along  the  line  of  the  coIod. 

Chronic  dysentery  is  ODe  of  the  most  intractable  and  hopeless  of  diseases. 
For  &  time,  u  the  evaouations  be  held  in  check  by  palliative 'measures,  the 
appetite  and  digestion  not  being  greatly  impaired,  the  general  aspect  and 
strength  may  not  show  much  deterioration,  but  at  length  the  appetite  and 
digesdon  fail,  and  the  continued  irritation  and  loss  of  .fluids  induce  progressiTe 
emaciation  and  debility.  The  duration  of  the  disease  extends  usually  over  sev- 
eral months,  and  sometimes  years.  If  not  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent  affec- 
tion, the  patient  becomes  extremely  emaciated  and  is  reduced  almost  to  a  skel- 
eton ;  the  surface  is  usually  dry,  cool,  or  cold ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  and 
more  feeble ;  the  mental  faculties  are  weakened,  delirium  rarely  occurring, 
but  the  mind  in  certain  cases  falls  into  an  apathetic  state,  the  patient  being 
indifferent  to,  and  taking  but  little  notice  of,  persons  and  things  around  him. 
Anorexia  becomes  complete,  and  vomiting  in  some  cases  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom ;  oedema  of  the  lower  limbs  sometimes  occurs ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea 
is  an  occasional  event,  and  I  have  known  the  cornea  to  be  perforated,  with 
loss  of  the  humors  of  both  eyes.  The  mode  in  which  a  fatal  termination 
takea  place  is  generally  typical  of  dying  by  slow  iuthenia.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  is  sometimes  general  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tine. Parenchymatous  nephritis  is  not  an  infrequent  complication,  but  urtemic 
coma  and  oonvuluons  are  rare.  Woodward  states  that  "  sudden  death  was 
a  not  inirequent  occurrence,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  during 
the  war."' 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  chronic  dysentery  is  not  always  easy.  The  disease  is 
to  be  discriminated  from  functional  diarrhoea,  and  this  is  not  always  readily 
done.  The  presence  of  pus,  mucus,  and  of  blood  at  times,  if  not  frequently 
or  constantly,  is  the  important  point  in  the  differential  diagnosis.  It  is  also 
to  be  discriminated  from  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  due  to  tuberculosis, 
carcinoma,  or  other  cause.  Tuberculosis  may  be  excluded  if  the  lungs  be 
free  from  the  deposit  of  tubercle.  In  carcinomatous  disease  frequently  a 
tumor  is  to  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  or  if  seated  in  the  rectum  it 
is  accessible  to  examination  by  means  of  the  touch  and  speculum.  The  fact 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chronic  is  preceded  by  acute  dysentery 
is  highly  important  in  the  diagnosis.  We  may  conolade  at  once  that  the  dis- 
ease is  chronic  dysentery  if  it  have  followed  the  acute  disease ;  and  the  latter 
fact  may  generally  be  ascertained  without  difficulty,  owing  to  the  well-marked 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  acute  dysentery.  In  temperate  climates  the  affections 
with  which  chronic  dysentery  is  liable  to  be  confounded  are  most  likely  to 
exist  in  cases  of  doubt,  owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  latter. 

The  TREATMENT  of  chronic  dysentery  relates  first  to  the  local  affection. 
Remedies  to  allay  irritation  and  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcerations  are 
indicated ;  but,  unhappily,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is  very  little 
probability  that  a  cure  will  be  effected,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from 
judicious  treatment  are  palliation  of  symptoms  and  prolongation  of  life. 

Certain  remedies  have  been  employed  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action 
upon  the  affected  portions  of  the  intestines.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  one  of 
these ;  bnt  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  remedy,  given  as  largely  as  pru- 
dence will  allow,  passes  through  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  unchanged. 
Whatever  benefit  may  he  derived  from  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  its  topical  application  to  the  diseased  surface.  The  balsamic 
medicines — particularly  the  balsam  of  copaiba — have  been  given  for  the  same 
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parpose,  and  with  more  reason  but  olintcal  observation  shows  not  much  bene* 
fit  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  subnitrate  or  the  subcarbonate  of  bismuth 
may  be  included  among  the  remedies  supposed  to  act  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  affected  parts.  This  remedy  is  often  beneficial  as  a  palliative,  the 
dejections  becoming  less  frequent,  with  relief  of  pain,  etc.,  under  its  use.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains  three  or  four  times  daily. 
Some  have  recommended  mu^  larger  doses,  and,  given  almost  without  limit, 
it  produces  no  deleterious  effects ;  but  probably  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  it  is  secured  by  the  doses  just  indicated.  Its  administration  in  enemas 
has  been  advocated  in  this  disease.  The  various  astringent  remedies  are  to 
be  tried  in  succession.  Of  those  most  likely  to  be  useful  the  following  may 
be  mentioned :  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  alumen,  rhatany,  rubus  villosus  (black- 
berry-root), and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron.  The  oxide  of  zinc  is 
considered  by  many  as  a  useful  remedy. 

In  so  far  as  the  dejections  are  controllable  by  the  foregoing  remedies,  they 
should  be  relied  upon  to  the  exclusion  of  opium,  because  they  will  interfere 
less  with  appetite  and  digestion.  Opiates,  however,  will  be  required  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  So  far  as  practi- 
cable, they  should  be  administered  by  the  rectum,  either  in  enemas  (a  salt  of 
morphia  or  some  liquid  preparation  contained  in  an  ounce  of  mucilage  or 
thin  staroh-water)  or  in  suppositories.  The  lower  part  of  the  rectum  shonld 
be  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  appropriate  topical  applications  made  if 
ulcers  in  this  situation  be  discovered.  Dr.  Maury  and  Prof.  T.  G.  Thomas 
have  reported  cases  in  which  remarkable  benefit  followed  the  application  of 
nitric  acid  to  ulcerations  within  the  rectum  ;  and  they  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  by  means  of  a  speculum  the  interior  of  the  bowel  may  be  brought 
into  view  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  flexure.^  The  removal  of  fecal  collections 
and  of  other  irritating  material,  by  means  of  large  injections  given  through  a 
flexible  tube  introduced  into  the  sigmoid  flexure,  deserves  trial  in  chronic  as 
in  acute  dysentery.  Prudence,  however,  dictates  caution  in  the  introduction 
of  the  tube  and  as  regards  the  quantity  of  water  introduced,  lest  rupture  at 
an  ulcerated  spot  may  be  produced. 

The  treatment  relates,  secondly,  to  the  system.  In  relative  importance  the 
general  take  precedence  of  the  looal  measures.  The  surface  of  the  body 
should  be  well  protected  against  atmospheric  changes.  The  diet  should  he 
nutritjoos  but  bland,  articles  of  food  being  selected  which  do  not  leave  much 
indigestible  matter  to  pass  into  the  large  intestine.  Milk,  eggs,  and  farina- 
ceous food  are  generally  beat  suited,  but  in  some  cases  animal  food  is  found 
to  agree.  The  plan  of  diet  is  to  be  governed  by  experimental  trials.  Tonic 
remedies  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  indicated  by  defective  appetite  and 
digestion.  Of  tonic  remedies,  quinia,  the  chalybeate  preparations,  the  mineral 
acids,  and  the  hitter  infusions  are  to  be  employed  in  succession.  The  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  to  be  regulated  by  their  effects  in  individual  cases. 
Moderate  out^f-door  exercise  and  mental  recreation  are  important.  Change 
of  climate  is  sometimes  effectual  when  other  measures  prove  unavailing.  The 
experience  of  the  late  war  showed  the  happiest  effect  of  transferring  soldiers 
from  the  South  to  Northern  hospitals  in  salubrious  rural  situations. 

TnflaTnmaiaon  and  Perforation  of  the  OsBCum— Fecal 

Abscess. 

Inflammation  of  the  ceecnm,  the  inflammation  limited  to  this  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  constitutes  an  affection  called  typhlitis,  typhh-enteritit,  or 

*  Vide  Nao  York  Med.  Jounu,  Jan.,  187^  and  the  author's  CtinKot  Medidnt,  p.  292 
d  teq. 
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csecitu.  Acute  iDflammation  confined  to  the  csecnm  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.  The  symptoma  are — pain  and  tendeniess  within  a  circumscribed  space 
eorrei^nding  to  the  aituation  of  the  caocum,  with  vomiting,  sometimes  con- 
stipatioii  and  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  febrile  movement.  It  is  Hahle  to  be 
confounded  with  phlegmonous  inflammation  connected  with  disease  of  the 
TertebrsB,  renal  calculus,  circumscribed  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the 
vermiform  appendix,  and  inflammation  of  the  right  ovary.  Peritoneal  inflam- 
mation, limited  to  the  portion  of  peritoneum  covering  the  caecum,  may  accom- 
pany the  affection.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  then  more  marked,  and  the 
csecum  is  distended  by  an  accumulation  of  gas,  the  peritoneal  inflammation 
producing  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic.  The  distension  sometimes  is  so 
great  that  a  circumscribed  prominence  corresponding  to  the  area  occupied 
by  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  manifest  to  the  eye  and  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  walls.  Extension  of  the  limbs  may  occasion  pain,  as 
in  cases  of  general  peritonitis.  The  cases  which  I  have  seen  have  terminated 
ui  recovery.  I  have  not  met  with  perforation  followed  by  either  general  peri- 
tonitis or  fecal  abscess  in  a  case  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  csBcum.  The 
probable  explanation  is  that  in  these  acute  cases  circumscribed  peritonitis 
gives  rise  to  an  agglutination  of  peritoneal  surfaces,  which  is  protective 
against  perforation.  Subacute  inflammation  gives  rise  to  symptoms  lees  dis- 
tinctive. It  may  occur,  and  recovery  take  place,  without  the  development 
of  symptoms  denoting  an  affection  of  importance ;  but  it  becomes  a  very 
important  affection  when  it  leads  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intes- 
tinal coats. 

If  the  perforation  take  place  in  that  portion  of  the  ciecum  not  invested 
with  the  peritoneum,  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  intestine,  escaping 
into  the  areolar  tissue,  give  rise  to  inflammation  which  may  be  either  diffus^ 
or  circumscribed,  in  the  latter  case  forming  an  abscess  called  a  fecal  abscess. 
If  diffused,  the  inflammation  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the  abdominal 
walls,  which  become  swelled,  pitting  on  pressure  as  in  oedema,  with  a  feeling 
of  crepitation  due  to  the  permeation  of  intestinal  gas.  If  an  incision  be  made, 
a  daric,  sanions  liquid  escapes  with  gas  emitting  an  intestinal  odor.  Under 
these  cdrcumstances  a  fatal  result  is  inevitable.  If,  however,  the  perforadon 
lead  to  a  circumscribed  abscess  which  opens  externally,  gas  and  fecal  matter, 
with  pus,  escape;  a  flstnlous  communication  with  the  intestine  is  established; 
and  this  may  remain  permanently,  or  it  may  gradually  close  and  recovery 
take  place. 

Perforation  at  a  point  where  the  intestine  is  covered  with  the  peritoneum 
may  give  rise  to  diffuse  peritonitis,  which  in  most  cases,  if  not  invariably,  is 
fatal.  Often,  however,  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the  peri- 
tonea] cavity  is  prevented  by  a  prior  circumscribed  peritonitis  resulting  in 
protective  adhesion  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
perityphlitic  abscess  follows,  and  this  is  liable  to  rupture  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  if  timely  sui^cal  interference  be  not  resorted  to. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  c^cum,  whether  it  be  acute  or  subacute, 
are  probably  the  detention  in  this  situation  of  the  feces,  and  the  presence  of 
irritating  matters  either  received  with  the  ingesta  or  arising  from  chemical 
changes  within  the  intestine.  Over-exercise  and  exposure  to  cold  may  be 
auxiliary  causes. 

Complete  rest  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment.  This  should  be  rigidly 
enforced  when  the  inflammation  is  subacute  not  less  than  when  it  is  acute. 
The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  prevention  of  per- 
foration. It  is  desirable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  contents  of  the  caecum, 
but  active  purgatives  are  fraught  with  danger.  Mild  laxatives  only  are  admis- 
sible, such  as  castor  oil  or  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts.   It  is  perhaps  safest 
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to  rely  upon  enemata  giveii  throagh  a  long  flexible  tube  carried  upward 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  These  maj  be  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  that  is, 
three  or  four  times  dailj.  A  warm  poultice  or  the  water-dressing  should  be 
applied  over  the  site  of  the  csBcum.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritant  appli- 
canons  are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  ingesta  should  be  restricted  to  animal 
broths  and  milk  with  the  addition  of  lime-water.  Opiates  should  be  giv^a 
in  doses  sufficient  to  relieve  pain.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms denoting  inflammation,  the  diet  for  some  time  should  be  regulated 
with  reference  to  a  small  quantity  of  feoal  residue.  Constipation  should 
be  avoided  by  means  of  nuld  laxatives,  and  physical  exercise  should  be 
interdicted. 

Perforation  of  the  ctecum  from  an  ulcerative  prooess  may  take  place  without 
having  been  preceded  by  local  symptoms  denoting  any  important  affection. 
It  occurs  perhaps  when  patients  are  engaged  in  their  nsutu  avocations.  A 
localized  sharp  pain  is  usually  felt  at  the  time  of  the  perfomtion,  followed  by 
circumscribed  tenderness.  iThese  symptoms  should  at  once  excite  suspidon. 
Within  the  area  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  situated  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
a  sense  of  resistance  is  shortly  felt  by  the  touch,  the  boundaries  of  which  may 
not  be  sharply  defined.  On  percussion  there  may  be  either  flatness  or  a 
tympanitic  resonance,  the  latter,  if  limited  to  the  area  of  tendemeibs,  being 
due  to  gas  escaping  through  the  perforation.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
fluctuation  is  appreciable. 

As  regards  diaonobis,  fecal  or  perityphlitic  abscesses  are  to  be  discriminated 
from  psoas  abscess  in  Pott's  disease,  abscess  with  caries  of  pelvic  bones,  cellu- 
litis, abscess  originating  in  the  abdominal  wall,  perinephritic  abscess,  and  dis- 
ease of  the  hip-joint.  Tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  and  crepitation 
from  the  presence  of  intestinal  gas  are  diagnostic  points.'  The  tympanitic 
resonance,  if  ascertained  not  to  be  transmitted  from  the  cseoum,  distinguishes 
this  abscess  from  phlegmonous  suppuration,  which  is  primarily  extra-csBoal ; 
that  is,  nott  secondary  to  perforation.  An  alncess,  however,  originating  in 
either  the  connective  Ussue  behind  the  osecum  or  in  the  abdominal  wall  may 
lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestine.  In  the  latter  case,  if  the  abscess  do  not 
discharge  its  contents  into  the  intestine  and  a  fluctuating  tumor  remain,  the 
differential  diagnosis  is  not  important  practically,  since  the  treatment  indicated 
is  the  same  as  if  the  perforation  preceded  the  abscess. 

An  abscess  connected  with  perforation  of  the  osacum  if  treated  only  by 
rest,  fomentations,  and  anodyne  remedies  may  open  externally,  as  already 
stated,  and  recovery  follow.  The  recovery  may  be  rapid,  as  in  an  instance 
which  I  have  reported.'  The  discharge  may  take  place  into  the  intestine,  and 
recovery  may  follow  closure  of  the  perforation.  An  opening  may  take  place 
into  the  bladder  and  fecal  matter  be  passed  with  the  urine.  I  have  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  danger  of  the  discharge  of  pas 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  consequent  fatal  peritonitis.  The  pus  is  rarely 
absorbed.  It  m^  migrate  in  different  direction^  for  a  considerable  distance. 
In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Damainville  of  New  York,  it  made  its  way 
above  the  diaphragm  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  was  dischai^ed  by  expec- 
toration.   The  case  ended  in  recovery. 

The  TREATMENT  which  bas  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  many  sur- 

feons  in  this  country  is  that  inaugurated  by  Prof  Willard  Parker  in  1867. 
t  consists  in  removing  the  pus,  either  by  aspiration  or  by  a  free  opening, 
as  soon  as  fluctuation  is  felt  and  the  presence  of  pus  demonstrated  by  an 
exploratory  puncture.    This  method  is  a  highly  important  improvement  in 

*  Vide  an  analjBis  of  32  cases,  hj  Frof.  Roberts  Bartholow,  in  the  Amtr.  Joum.  <^ ' 
Med.  'SncAOM,  Oct.,  1806. 
'  Vide  CUaieal  Mtdieme. 
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the  treatment  of  perityphlitic  or  fecid  abscess.  (Farther  details  belong  to 
surgery.') 

Absolute  rest  is  to  be  enjoined  until  recovery ;  cathartics  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  the  patient  should  be  restricted  to  a  purely  nutritious  diet. 

Inflammation  and  Perforation  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix. 

The  appendix  is,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  eeecam,  but  inflammation  and  per- 
foration here  may  occur  independently  of  any  affection  of  the  csecum  proper. 
The  term  typhlitis  is  applied  to  inflammatioo  of  the  Termifonn  appendix  as 
well  as  to  ctecitis.  Perforation  of  the  osDCum  is  maoh  more  infrequent  than 
of  the  appendix. 

Inflammation  of  the  appendix  ie  caused  either  by  the  entrance  of  irritating 
substances  within  its  cavity  or  by  distension  from  fecal  matter.  The  commu- 
nication of  its  cavity  with  that  of  the  cteoum  may  become  closed,  and  dilata- 
tion may  result  from  the  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products.  It  m^  be 
dilated  so  as  to  form  a  tumor  of  considerable  size.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Jane- 
way,  has  seen  a  case  in  which  it  formed  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
and  another  case  in  which  it  was  as  large  as  a  Bologna  sausage.'  Whenever 
moderately  enlarged  it  may  be  felt  as  a  tumor  through  the  abdominal  walls. 
The  tumor  in  cases  reported  by  James  Jaokson,  in  his  Letters  to  a  Young  Phy- 
mcian,  under  the  title  "A  Painful  Tumor  near  the  Cseoum,"  was  doubtless  an 
enlarged  appendix.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  five  previous  attacks 
had  occurred.  In  this  case  the  tumor  and  all  the  symptoms  disappeared 
after  the  discharge  of  pne  from  the  bowels.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  in  Copenhagen  in  1884  the  late  Br.  Mahomed 
related  a  case  in  which,  after  repeated  attacks,  an  abdominal  incision  was 
made  and  a  calculus  removed  from  the  appendix,  the  patient  reoovraing  and 
no  subsequent  attacks  taking  place. 

Peri^hlitis  and  feoal  abscess  may  arise  fnm  inflammation  and  perform 
ation  of  the  appendix.  Indeed,  these  afieetions  are  more  likely  to  be  con- 
nected with  inflammation  and  perforation  of  the  appendix  to  the  csaoum  than 
with  diseases  of  the  latter,  ^e  treatment  is  that  already  considered  in  con- 
nection with  inflammation  and  perforation  of  the  csecnm. 

An  important  question  is,  whether  in  cases  of  intestinal  perforation  lapa- 
rotomy be  not  admissible  with  a  view  to  closure  of  the  opening  into  the  intes- 
tine and  the  removal  of  the  irritating  matter  within  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  the  light  of  the  knowledge  recently  acquired  respecting  abdominal  sec- 
tions this  operation  appears  not  only  warrantable,  but  advisable  as  a  possible 
life-saving  procedure  under  circumstances  which  without  it  render  the  prog- 
nosis almost  of  necessity  fatal. 

Perforation  of  the  appendix,  followed  by  difiiise  peritonitis,  is  often  not 
preceded  by  symptoms  denoting  acute  inflammation.  In  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  the  patients  generally  had  had  uncomfortable 
sensations  in  the  iliac  region  for  two  or  three  days,  and  in  many  instances 
had  taken  some  cathartic  medicine,  thinking  that  they  were  "  bilious "  or 
needed  "clearing  out."  Suddenly  a  sharp,  laDcinating  pain  was  followed  by 
the  symptoms  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  which  proved  fatal.  At  the  autopsy, 
generally  within  the  appendix  hard  bodies  are  found  to  which  it  is  customary 
to  attribute  the  perforation.  These  bodies  are  usually  of  small  size  (from 
a  pea  to  a  date-stone),  and  consist  of  hard  feces,  a  calcareous  material,  the 

*  *  For  a  table  of  60  cases,  with  0[«ratioD8  and  results,  collected  hj  Dr.  William  C. 
Wey,  vide  IVam.  of  Med.  Soe.  of  the  StaU  id  Nem  York,  1880. 
>  if.  Y.  Med.  Record,  April  12, 1884. 
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seeds  or  atones  of  fruit,  etc.  If  nothing  be  found,  the  supposition  is  that 
the  bodies  have  escaped  through  the  perforation. 

Perforation  of  intestine  in  cases  of  diffuse  peritonitis  is  referable,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  appendix,  if  not  preceded  by  notable  intestinal  or  gastric  symptoms. 
The  evidence  for  and  against  the  occurrence  of  perforation  as  the  cause  of 
diffuse  peritonitis  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  latter  affection. 

In  the  exceptional  instances  of  recoverj  when  diffuse  peritonitis  has  been 
thus  induced  the  appendix  quickly  becomes  adherent  to  adjacent  parts,  and 
the  perforation  is  in  this  way  closed-  I  have  met  with  fatal  cases  in  which 
the  appearances  after  death  Bhowed  more  or  less  progress  toward  this  result. 
In  the  examination  of  bodies  dead  with  other  diaoues  old  adhesions  are  not 
infrequently  found.  They  are  probably  results  of  circumscribed  peritoniUs 
secondary  to  disease  of  the  ap|>endix.  Adhesion,  taking  place  before  perform 
ation  occurs,  protects  against  diffuse  peritonitis ;  but  fecal  abscess  may  follow, 
as  in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  csecum.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  in  which 
the  appendix  was  attached  to  the  bladder  and  perforation  had  taken  place, 
causing  a  vesico-intestinat  fistula.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lumbricoid  worm  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  the  patient  then  being 
eight  years  of  age.  Subseqnently,  other  worms  were  discharged  with  the 
urine,  and  repeatedly  the  seeds  of  fruit.  Most  of  the  urine  was  discharged 
by  the  bowels.  The  fistula  for  many  years  gave  but  little  inconvenience. 
TTie  patient  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  operated  upon 
for  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  died  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  fistulous 
communication  of  the  bladder  with  die  appendix  having  existed  for  twenty 
years. 

Pain  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  right  iliae  fossa,  without  other  symptoms 
of  disease,  should  always  excite  apprehension  in.  the  mind  of  the  physician. 

Rest  should  be  enjoined  and  cathartics  avoided.  By  these  precautions,  if 
patients  seek  advice  prior  to  perforation,  its  occurrence  may  perhaps  be  pre- 
vented. 

OoUtis-Proctitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  colon  (colitis)  and  of  the  rectum  (proctitis)  furnishes 
the  anatomical  characters  of  dysentery.  Bat  in  the  latter  the  inflammation 
involves  a  special  cause;  hence  dysentery  is  with  propriety  included  among 
the  infectious  diseases,  using  the  term  infectious  in  the  sense  now  generally 
adopted.  (Vide  p.  84.)  The  terms  colitis  and  proctitis  may  be  applied  to 
inflammation  in  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum  when  it  occurs  irrespectiTe  of  ■ 
special  causation.  These  terms  will  then  correspond  to  the  ordinary  catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  many  authors. 

Colitis,  in  this  scope  of  the  term,  is  rarely  acute,  but  as  a  subacute  affec- 
tion  it  is  not  rare  in  the  adult,  and  is  common  in  infancy.  It  enters  into  the 
disease  known  as  cholera  infantum  or  the  ileo-colitia  of  childhood.  It  may 
or  may  not  be  associated  with  inflammation  seated  in  the  small  intestine 
(enteritis).  In  the  cases  among  soldiers  grouped  by  Woodward  under  the 
name  of  Acute  Diarrhoea,  inflammation  affected  especially  the  large  intestine. 
The  local  symptoms  are  colicky  pains,  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  loose  or 
watery  and  containing  gelatinous  mucus  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  with 
absence  of  tenesmus.  Tenderness  may  be  present,  either  limited  to  or  most 
marked  in  the  situation  of  the  colon.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  these 
symptoms.  Fever,  anorexia,  and  general  debility  are  associated  with  these 
symptoms,  and  are  proportionate  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  inflammaUon. 

The  causes  are  the  accumulation  of  feces,  and  especiidly  the  presence  of 
undigested  irritating  matters  received  from  the  small  intestine.  Glenertl 
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causes,  sucb  as  OTer-fatigue,  exposure  to  cold,  insufficient  alimentation, 
intemperance,  etc.,  co-operate  with  the  local  causes,  increasing  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  latter  and  impairing  tolerance.  Hence  the  greater  fre^uenc^ 
and  the  greater  seTerity  of  the  disease  in  military  campaigns  than  in  civil 
life. 

The  general  principles  of  the  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases 
of  sporadic  dysentery. 

There  is  no  practical  advantage  in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  chronic  co- 
litis from  chronic  dysentery,  although  the  distinotioD  may  he  admissible  on 
anatomical  and  patholugical  grounds. 

Proctitis  occurs  from  the  action  of  local  causes,  and  it  may  simulate  dysen- 
tery aa  regards  the  presence  of  mucus  and  blood  in  the  dejections,  together 
with  tenesmns.  Piarrhcea  is  wanting,  and  the  clinical  history  in  other 
respects  lacks  the  features  of  a  truly  dysenteric  disease.  Perforation  of 
the  rectum  sometimes  gives  rise  to  periproctitis  and  fecal  abscess.  These 
purely  local  affections  of  the  rectum  are  properly  surgical. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  occasional  expulsion,  per  rvchnn,  of 
membraniform  casts  of  the  intestinal  tube.  These  have  been  observed  a  foot 
and  more  in  length.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  mucous  membrane 
itself  exfoliated,  but  oflener  they  have  been  mistaken  for  fibrinous  exudatiou. 
They  consist  of  inspissated  mucus,  and  usually  do  not  contain  fibrin  or  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  a  number  of  casts 
were  expelled,  one  of  which  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  breadth,  and  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This 
specimen,  examined  by  Professor  Wm.  H.  Welch,  was  found  to  contain  fibril- 
lated  fibrin,  a  large  number  of  pus-cells,  mucous  corpuscles,  with  bacteria, 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  few  cylindrical  epithelial  cells.  Their  expulsion 
is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  colicky  pains  and  diarrhoea,  the  dejections 
containing  blood  and  muco-pus.  In  most  instances  the  casts  are  expelled 
repeatedly  after  variable  intervals.  The  patients  are  generally  women  who 
manifest  hysterical  phenomena,  and  uterine  troubles  are  often  associated. 

The  casts  are  probably  formed  in  the  large  intestine,  and  in  connection 
with  other  symptoms  they  denote  inflammation.  The  affection  is  therefore 
a  variety  of  colitis.  It  has  received  a  variety  of  names.  DaCosta,  who  has 
reported  a  number  of  cases,*  calls  it  Tnembraiious  enter&ia.  The  name  tubular 
dxarrhcea  was  proposed  by  John  Mason  Good,  and  to  this  name  "Woodward 
gives  the  preference,  as  implying  no  theory.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Medical  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  363,  for  a  full  reference  to  the 
literature  of  this  curious  intestinal  affection.) 

Acute  Enteritis. 

The  term  enteriti*  signifies,  literally,  intestinal  inflammation.  Various  sig- 
nifications have  been  attached  to  it  by  different  writera.  The  older  writers 
described  under  this  name  inflammation  of  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine, 
but  modem  authors,  (dmost  without  exception,  apply  the  term  to  inflamma- 
tion of  only  the  mucous  and  submucous  layers.  Many  pathologists  under- 
stand by  enteritis  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract,  and  con- 
sider as  subdivisions  of  enteritis  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ileitis,  typhlitis,  colitis, 
and  proctitis.  There  are  clinical  grounds  for  distinguishing  as  separate  affec- 
tions duodenitis  (usually  in  conjunction  with  gastritis),  typhlitis,  and  proctitis, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  clinically,  jejunitis  and  ileitis.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  is  lia- 

^  Amerieem  Journal  of  MedietU  Sdeaeee,  OcL,  1871. 
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ble  to  invoWe  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  small  intestine  frequently  extends  into  the  large  intestine.  As 
we  already  have  io  the  words  dysentery  and  colitis  names  for  inflammation  of 

the  large  intestine,  it  has  become  a  conventional  usage  in  this  country,  and  to 
an  extent  elsewhere,  to  apply  the  term  enteritis  particularly  to  inflammation 
of  the  small  intestine.  The  fact,  however,  is  recognized  that  as  in  dysentery 
the  inflammation  often  involves  the  ileum,  so  in  enteritis,  with  even  greater 
frequency,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine. 
It  will  be  found  that  in  most  of  the  cases  here  described  as  enteritis  the 
inflammation  ia  most  intense  in  the  ileum,  the  caecum,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  colon.  The  inflammation  may  be,  however,  nearly  or  quite  confined  to 
the  small  intestine. 

Anatouioal  Chakactirb. — As  the  disease  in  itself  rarely  proves  fatal, 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  appearances  after  death  is  not  often  offered. 
The  changes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  described  for  acute  umple 
inflammation  of  the  lai^  intestine  (p.  464).  The  mucous  membrane  presents 
an  arborescent  redness,  either  diffuse  or  in  patches.  Ecchymoses  wiUiin  and 
beneath  this  membrane  may  be  observed.  Its  surface  is  coated  with  mucus 
and  muco-pus.  An  increased  transudation  of  serum  occurs,  which,  combined 
with  rapid  peristoie,  causes  fluid  stools.  The  mucous  and  submucous  tissues 
are  swollen  in  consequence  of  cedema,  congestion,  and  cell -infiltration.  The 
enlargement  of  the  villi  gives  a  plush-like  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  usually  are  swollen 
and  appear  as  grayish-white  elevations  surrounded  by  a  red,  congested  zone. 
Microscopical  examination  shows  a  variable  number  of  emigrated  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  submucous  and  mucous  coatfl.  The  same  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  here  as  in  acnte  simple 
inflammation  of  the  large  intestine. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  local  symptoms  in  cases  of  acute  ent-eritis  are 
pain,  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen,  especially  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  and  the  cfecum,  and  frequently  diarrhcea,  with  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. The  pain  is  not  intense,  and  is  of  a  dull,  aching  character,  with  exacer- 
bations, in  which  it  resembles  the  pain  of  colic.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the 
umbilical  region.  The  tenderness  is  not  great.  Slight  pressure  is  well  borne, 
but  deep,  firm  pressure  occasions  more  or  less  suffering.  Diarrhoea  is  often, 
hut  not  always,  present.  If  present,  the  dejections  are  more  or  less  frequent, 
loose,  watery,  and  gelatinous.  Tenesmus  and  the  characteristic  dejections  of 
dysentery  are  wanting.  I  have  met  with  fatal  cases  in  which  diarrhoea  had 
not  occurred,  the  inflammation  having  been  limited  to  the  small  intestine,  as 
shown  by  the  autopsy.  If  diarrhoea  be  a  prominent  symptom,  it  probably 
denotes  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  into  the  ceecum  and  colon.  Vomit- 
ing is  generally  more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom.  It  may  be  excited 
Bympatnetioally,  or  it  may  denote  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the 
duodenum  and  stomach.  If  jaundice  occur  it  denotes  duodenitis.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  vary  considerably  in  different  cases,  the  variations  probably 
corresponding  to  the  extent  as  well  as  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  The 
febrile  temperature  is  in  most  cases  moderate  or  slight,  and  the  prostration  is 
not  great.  The  intellect  is  unaffected,  except  in  severe  cases,  when  delirium 
may  occur,  together  with  tympanites,  hiccough,  and  symptoms  denoting  ady- 
namia. The  duration  in  favorable  cases  is  brief,  oonvalesoence  being  declared 
in  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 

Pathological  Ghabacter. — ^Ezdading  enteritis  oconrring  in  connectum 
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with  typhoid  fever,  tubercnlosis,  and  the  diseases  of  infancy,  the  disease  has 
no  special  pathological  character.  It  is  a  simple  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  (intestinal  catarrh).  It  occurs  only  as  a  sporadic  disease,  in  this 
respect  differing  from  dysentery.  It  differs  also  from  dysentery  in  not  lead- 
ing to  destructive  lesions  of  the  affected  membrane,  like  those  which  occur 
especially  in  the  epidemic  form  of  that  disease. 

Causation. — The  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  to  acute  inflammation  after  infancy  is  slight.  It  may  be  produced 
by  dietetic  excesses,  the  use  of  stimulating  food  and  alcoholic  drinks,  poison- 
ing with  acrid  substances,  and  the  use  of  drastic  pui^atives.  It  is  sometimes 
attributable  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  body  when  heated  and  perspiring, 
local  causes  being  conjoined  therewith.  Fatigue  and  debility  may  co-operate 
with  these  eauses. 

DiAQNOSis. — Acute  enteritis  is  to  be  discriminated  from  dysentery,  gas- 
tritis, colic,  peritonitis,  and  typhoid  fever.  Assuming  that  the  local  symp- 
toms are  sufficient  to  denote  inflammation  somewhere  within  the  abdomen, 
the  absence  of  the  characteristic  dysenteric  evacuations,  of  tenesmus,  and  of 
tenderness  in  the  tract  of  tbe  colon  suffices  to  exclude  dysentery.  The  micro- 
scopical esamination  of  the  stools  may  aid  in  determining  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  as  has  been  shown  by  Nothnagel.  Under  normal  conditions 
Gmelin's  reactioo  for  bile-pigment  with  nitroEO-nitric  acid  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  feces  or  in  the  contents  of  the  large'  intestine.  If  yellowish  balls  and 
clumps  of  mucus,  or  yellowish  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  which  respond  to 
Gmelin's  test,  be  found  in  the  feces,  it  is  evidence  of  increased  peristole, 
and  often  of  inflammation  in  the  small  intestine.  The  presence  of  much 
undigested  food,  such  as  abundant  starch-granules,  in  the  feces  is  also  evi- 
dence of  increased  peristole  in  the  small  intestine. 

Nausea  and  vomitii^,  if  unusually  prominent,  may  suggest  acute  gastritis. 
But  the  symptoms  of  acute  gastritis  point  distinctly  to  the  stomach  as  the 
seat  of  disease.  This  disease  may  generally  be  excluded  without  difficulty. 
The  two  diseases,  however,  may  be  combined.  The  inflammation  in  some 
cases  perhaps  extends  from  tbe  small  intestine  to  the  stomach  ;  and  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  acrid  substances  the  local  effects  of  the  latter  may  be  pro- 
duced within  the  small  intestine  as  well  as  in  the  stomach. 

Colic  is  a  functional  affection  characterized  by  intense  paroxysmal  pain, 
without  tenderness  or  febrile  movement,  and  is  oftener  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation than  by  diarrhoea.    These  points  are  sufficient  for  its  exclusion. 

As  regards  the  local  symptoms,  acute  enteritis  approximates  to  acute  peri- 
tonitis more  closely  than  to  any  other  affection ;  but  as  a  rule  there  is  a 
marked  disparity  in  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  in  these  two  affections. 
The  pain,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  common  to' both  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  notably  greater  in  peritonitis.  Diarrhoea,  which  is  the 
rule  in  enteritis,  occurs  exceptionally  in  peritonitis.  Rigidity  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  which  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  is  want- 
ing in  enteritis.  Moreover,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  as  denoted  by  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  is  much  greater  in  peritonitis.  Attention 
to  these  points  renders  the  differential  diagnosis  easy  in  most  cases. 

The  abdominal  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  may  lead  the  physician  to  sup- 
pose that  disease  to  be  simply  enteritis,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  primary 
enteritis  may  be  supposed  to  be  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  to  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic  symptoms  which  attend  its  develop- 
ment and  progress — namely,  the  characteristic  rise  of  temperature,  together 
with  cephalalgia,  epistaxis,  bronchitis,  the  rose  emption,  and  delirium.  More- 
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over,  the  adynamio  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  are  generally  greater  than  io 
simple  aoate  enteritis,  while  the  enteric  symptomB  are  less  marked. 

Proonosis.— Acute  enteritis  after  infancy  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  not  a 
disease  of  great  gravity.  If  it  be  not  associated  with  any  other  important 
affection,  and  the  patient  have  not  a  feeble  constitution,  a  favorable  prognosie 
may  generally  be  entertained.  The  disease,  however,  sometimes  ends  fatally. 
This  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  fluent,  the 
prostration  marked,  and  delirium  is  developed,  the  local  symptoms  persisting. 
The  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  as  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  may  be  embraced  in  a  few 
words.  An  efficient  but  non-irritating  purgative  is  generally  at  first  advis- 
able. Afterward  opium  in  some  form  is  to  be  given  sufficiently  to  relieve 
pain  and  diarrhcea.  It  may  be  administered  by  either  the  mouth  or  rectum, 
or  alternately  in  both  modes,  or  by  hypodermic  injection.  It  is  to  be  given 
in  doses  proportionate  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  and  graduated  accord- 
ing to  its  effects.  Fomentations  over  the  abdomen  by  means  of  poultices, 
the  water-dressing,  or  spongio-piline  are  useful.  Moderate  stimulation  of  th<^ 
surface  of  the  abdomen  by  sinapisms  or  liniments  is  appropriate.  General  or 
local  depletion  by  bloodletting  is  very  rarely  if  ever  called  for.  Mercury  as 
an  alterative  remedy,  or  given  to  "  improve  the  secretions,"  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  supporting  treatment  is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  disease  and  the  tendency  to  failure  of  the  vital  powers.  The  diet  at 
first  should  be  restricted  and  bland,  bat  alimentation  is  of  course  important 
if  supporting  measures  be  indicated.  The  question  of  irrigation  does  not 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  enteritis,  inasmuch  as  the 
injected  liquid  does  not  readily  ascend  beyoiti}  the  ileo-o»cal  valve. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Enteritis. 

Subacute  enteritis  is  of  fi%quent  occurrence,  arising  either  from  dietetic 
errors  or  an  arrest  of  digestion  by  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion,  etc.  It  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish,  practically,  cases  of  transient  subacute  ent«ritis  from 
cases  of  functional  diarrhoea;  nor  is  it  of  much  practical  consequence  to  make 
this  discrimination,  since  the  indications  for  treatment  in  either  case  do  not 
materially  differ,  embracing  mild  purgation,  followed  by  anodyne  remedies 
and  regulation  of  the  ingcsta. 

Enteritis,  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  is  described  by  some  authors  under 
the  name  of  vUestuial  aUarrh,  Here,  as  in  other  connections,  the  term  catarrh 
is  not  adopted  in  this  work.  Authors  who  treat  at  length  of  intestinal  catarrh 
embrace  under  this  head  cases  which  I  describe  in  connection  with  diarrhoea 
and  intestinal  dyspepsia. 

Chronic  enteritis  is  usually  referable  to  some  prior  morbid  condition.  It  very 
rarely  follows  acute  enteritis.  Chronic  passive  congestion  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion is  a  cause  of  chronic  enteritis.  It  may  in  this  way  attend  diseases  of  the 
liver  (such  as  cirrhosis),  of  the  lungs  (such  as  emphysema,  chronic  pleuritis), 
and  of  the  heart  (valvular  lesions.)  All  of  these  affections  lead  to  chronic  intes- 
tinal inflammation  by  obstructing  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  portal  system. 
The  pathological  condition  is  at  first  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tines. Bright's  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  chronic  enteritis.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent attendant  of  tuberculous  ulcerations  of  the  intestine,  and  it  may  occur 
in  chronic  tuberculosis  without  the  presence  of  intestinal  ulcers.  Chronic 
enteritis  occurs  also  as  a  circumscribed  inflammation  about  other  forms  of 
intestinal  ulcer,  about  new  growths  in  the  intestine,  and  above  strictures  of 
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the  gut.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  in  chronic  enteritis  is  coated  vitli 
niucuB,  and  is  usually  of  a  slate  or  ash  color  from  the  depouitiun  of  pigmeot. 
The  folUoIes  are  often  enlarged  and  pigmented,  and  they  may  be  the  seat  of 
nlcen. 

The  8THPT0HB  are  the  same  as  those  in  aoute  enteritis,  but  they  are  less 
marked.  Constipation  may  alternate  with  diarrhoea.  As  regards  treatment 
the  cause  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed.  This  involves  iu  many 
cases  the  treatment  of  a  prior  morbid  state. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STRTTCTtJRAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Inteetiual  Ulcers. — Duodenal  Ulcer. — Embolism  of  the  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery. — 
Carcinoma  of  tbe  Intestines. — Waxy  Degeneratioa  of  the  Intestines. — Stractural 
Lemons  caasing  Intestinal  Obstruction. — lutussoscejition. — Stiangnlated  Hernia  with- 
in the  Abdomen.— Botation  or  Twisting  of  IntesUne. — Compression  and  Strictnre  of 
the  Intestine. — Obstruction  from  Impaction  of  Feces,  Enteroliths,  and  Foreign  Bodies. 
— Functional  Obstmotlon. 

Intestinal  Ulcers. 

THE  important  forms  of  intestinal  ulcers  are  the  following:  simple  inflam- 
matory (including  follicular),  digestive,  dysenteric,  typhoid,  tubercnlons, 
and  syphilitic.  Certain  rare  varieties,  as  the  embolic,  the  amyloid,  the  corro- 
sive (from  swallowing  corrosive  poisons),  the  variolous,  and  the  mycoUo 
(especially  in  malignant  pustule),  will  receive  no  farther  attention. 

Ulcers  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tract.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  their  favorite  seats  are  the  ileum,  the  csecum,  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
and  the  rectum.  Simple  inflammatory  ulcers,  also  called  catarrhal,  have 
been  treated  of  in  connection  with  dysentery  and  with  enteritis.  They 
include  follicular  and  non-follicular  forms.  Ulcers  produced  by  pressure  of 
impacted  feces  are  sometimes  called  stercoral.  Similar  ulcers  may  be  caused 
by  foreign  bodies.  These  ulcers  from  pressure  are  most  frequent  in  the 
caecum,  vermiform  appendix,  and  sigmoid  flexure.  They  have  oeen  consid- 
ered in  connection  wi«i  typhlitis  (see  p.  482  et  geg.).  Digestive  ulcers  occur 
only  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
digestive  or  simple  gastric  ulcer,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  next  article, 
under  the  head  of  Duodenal  Ulcer.  Dysenteric  ulcers  have  already  been 
described.  The  so-ealled  nrsemic  ulcers  which  occur  in  Bright's  disease, 
and  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  irritation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
produced  from  urea  in  the  intestinal  tract,  are  in  some  cases  the  result  of  a 
dysenteric  process.  Dickinson  has  observed  small  ulcers  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  in  connection  with  small  contracted  kidney.  Typhoid  ulcers 
will  be  described  subsequently  in  connection  with  Typhoid  Fever. 

TuhercvlovA  intestinal  ulcers  are  very  frequently  present  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  They  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  independently  of 
tuberculous  processes  in  the  lungs.  The  hypothesis  that  the  intestinal  ulcers 
of  phthisical  patients  are  caused  by  swallowing  tuberculous  sputa  is  probable, 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  ulcers  have  been  produced  by  feeding  animals 
with  tuberculous  substances.  Tuberculous  ulceration  affects  by  preference 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine.  The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's 
patches  are  usually  first  involved,  but  tubercles  may  develop  independently 
of  these  sti'uotures.  The  process  often  extends  to  the  remainder  of  the  small 
intestine  and  to  the  large  intestine.  The  vermiform  appendix  is  very  often  the 
seat  of  tuberculous  ulceration.  The  solitary  follicles  and  the  individual  folli- 
clea  of  Peyer'a  patches  become  swollen,  and  they  undergo,  first  in  their  centre, 
cheesy  degeneration.  The  cheesy  mass  softens  and  a  little  ulcer  is  produced. 
This  ulcer  extends  partly  by  an  inflammatory  process,  but  chiefly  by  the  devel- 
opment of  tubercles  in  its  edges  and  base.  These  tubercles  undergo  cheesy 
metamorphosis  and  softening.  The  shape  of  the  ulcer  may  correspond  at 
first  to  that  of  a  Peyer's  patch,  but  its  tendency  is  to  extend  transversely  in 
the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  blood-vessels.  This  direction  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  tubercles,  to  whose  development  the  ulcer  owes  its  progress, 
form  chiefly  in  the  walls  of  these  vessels.  The  appearance  of  a  fully-formed 
tuberculous  ulcer  is  characteristic.  Its  long  axis  is  transverse  to  the  axis  of 
the  intestine ;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  The  ulcer  may  nearly 
encircle  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Tuberculous  ulcers  constitute  the  most 
frequent  and  important  of  the  so-called  annular  or  girdle  ulcers.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcer  are  thickened  and  sinuous,  and  present  an  appearance  often  described 
as  worm-eaten,  from  the  presence  of  little  excavations  due  to  softened  tuber- 
cles. Tuberculous  granulations  are  usually  recognized  without  difficulty  both 
in  the  edges  and  in  the  base  of  the  ulcer.  Tubercles  are  developed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ulcers.  Patches  of  little  white  tuberculous  nodules  seated  in 
the  subserous  tissue  can  generally  be  seen  on  the  peritoneal  surface  covering 
the  site  of  the  tubercle.  These  peritoneal  tubercles  are  of  great  assistance  in 
the  recognition  of  both  the  position  and  the  nature  of  the  ulcer.  Upon  micro- 
scopical examination  tubercles  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer  in 
the  muscular  and  other  coats  of  the  intestine.  They  are  formed  chiefly  in  the 
outer  sheaths  of  the  arteries  and  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  As  a  rule,  they 
present  the  typical  giant-celled  strueture  (p.  48).  Woodward  describes  a 
transverse  puckering  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuber- 
culous ulcers,  due  to  a  tendency  in  the  ulcer  to  longitudinal  contraction.  Par- 
tial cicatrization  of  tuberculous  ulcers,  resulting  even  in  stenosis,  has  been 
observed  in  several  instances.  That  the  tuberculous  ulcers  ever  completely 
cicatrize  is  improbable.  These  ulcers  do  not  often  lead  to  perforation  of  the 
intestine,  and  very  rarely  indeed  to  general  peritonitis  from  perforation.  Cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis  over  the  seat  of  the  ulcer  is  common.  Tuberculous 
ulcers  are  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  sur- 
rounding mucous  membrane.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  frequently  swollen 
and  tuberculous. 

Syphilitic  intestinal  ulcers  are  infrequent.  In  only  a  small  number  of  cases 
has  their  origin  from  gummata  been  demonstrated.  Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
intestine  are  either  round  or  transverse.  They  may  form  annular  or  girdle 
ulcers.  Their  edges  are  generally  grayish-white,  indurated,  and  fibrous ;  the 
base  is  also  indurated  and  usually  without  much  purulent  secretion ;  and  the 
serous  coat  over  the  ulcer  is  often  thickened,  and  may  present  cicatricial  tia- 
sue  containing  little  fibrous  nodules.  In  the  thickened  walls  and  base  cheesy 
nodules,  which  are  doubtless  gummata,  are  occasionally  detected.  The  hara 
fibrous  tissue  forming  the  floor  and  edges  of  the  ulcer  is  generally  densely 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  These  ulcers  may  be  found  in  both  the  large 
and  the  small  intestine.  Their  cicatrization  leads  to  more  or  less  contraction  of 
the  calibre  of  the  intestine.  Submucous  gummata  have  been  found  with  and 
without  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  but  they  are  extremely  rare.    They  appear 
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to  be  more  frequent  in  congenital  tlian  in  acquired  syphilis.  Syphilitic  ulcers 
and  strictures  of  the  rectum  are  considered  fullj  in  works  devoted  to  vene' 
real  diseases.  According  to  Fournier,'  syphilitic  stricture  of  the  rectum  may 
be  due  not  only  to  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  but  also  to  a  diffuse  hyperplas- 
tic infiltration  of  the  mucous  and  submucoos  coats.  To  this  syphilitic  infil- 
tration he  gives  the  name  of  ano-rectal  syphiloma.  Birch-Hirschfeld*  has 
described  as  an  occasional  lesion  of  congenital  syphilis  diffuse  sclerosis  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  which  vaa  found  uiickened  by  an  infiltration  of 
fusiform  cells. 

The  SYMPTOMS  of  intestinal  ulceration  cannot  well  be  considered  aput  from 
the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  ulcers  depend.  In  general,  the  symptoms 
are  not  characteristic  of  ulceration.  There  may  be  tenderness  on  pressure  if 
the  ulceration  be  extensive,  especially  if  it  be  seated  in  the  large  intestine. 
The  nutrition  of  the  patient  is  usually  impaired.  The  character  of  the  stools 
is  oilen  abnormal.  There  may  be  diarrhcea,  with  liquid  and  often  bloody  evac- 
uations. On  the  other  hand,  constipation  may  be  present,  particularly  if  the 
ulcers  be  high  up  in  the  bowels.  Symptoms  are  often  referable  to  a  coinci- 
dent enteritis.  The  hemorrhage  from  intestinal  ulcers  may  be  so  profuse  or 
persistent  as  to  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  a  fatal  termination,  but  instances 
of  this  are  rare.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently  present  in  the  fecal  dis- 
charges in  cases  of  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  In  rare  instances 
tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  rectum  are  situated  so  that  they  can  be  explored 
during  life.  Ulcers  may  g^ve  rise  to  perforation  and  fatal  peritonitis.  They 
may  cause  fistulous  communications.  If  cicatrization  take  place,  constriction 
of  the  intestinal  canal  may  be  thereby  produced,  and  this  stenosis  may  be 
the  cause  of  death.  Syphilitic  ulcers  are  particularly  likely  to  cause  stric- 
ture of  the  intestine,  but  the  same  result  may  follow  dysenteric,  simple  inflam- 
matory, and  even  in  rare  instances  tuberculous  ulcers.  Typhoid  ulcers  do 
not  lead  to  stenosis.  Not  very  infrequently  ulcers  are  found  unexpectedly 
in  post-mortem  examinations,  there  having  been  no  symptoms  referable  to 
them  during  life.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  primary  morbid  condition. 
The  treatment  also  has  reference  to  this  state.  In  general,  the  treatment  indi- 
cat«d  in  chronic  dysentery  is  applicable.  Ulcers  and  strictures  seated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum  are  open  to  inspection,  awl  are  to  be  treated  by  local 
applications  asd  surgical  procedures. 


Chronic  ulcer  has  the  same  anatomical  characters  in  the  duodenum  as  in  the 
stomach,  and  is  probably,  like  the  latter,  caused  by  the  solvent  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  far  less  frequent  than  gastric  ulcer,  the  proportion  being 
as  1  to  30  of  the  latter.  The  situation  is  usually  near  the  pyloric  opening. 
In  contrast  with  gastric  ulcer  the  ages  of  patients  are  generally  between 
thirty  and  forty,  and  duodenal  ulcer  occurs  much  oftener  in  men  than  in 
women.  These  are  points  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  The 
fact  of  its  occurrence  in  some  cases  afler  severe  burns  of  the  skin  is  also  to 
he  borne  in  mind. 

The  local  symptoms  by  which  it  is  to  be  differentiated  from  gastric  ulcer 
are  as  follows :  Vomiting  is  often  wanting,  and  when  it  occurs  the  intervals 
between  its  occurrence  and  the  ingestion  of  food  are  longer.  The  ingestion 
of  food  does  not  occasion  the  same  degree  of  gastric  disturbance  and  conse- 
quent distress.  Paroxysms  of  pain  often  occur  having  the  severity  and  cha- 
racter of  gastralgia.    The  pain,  as  in  gastralg^a,  is  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
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taking  of  food.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  right  hypochondrinm.  Jaundice 
sometime3,  but  rarely,  is  associated  with  daodenal  ulcer.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  this  symptom  either  duodenitis  or  the  situation  of  the  ulcer  near 
the  opening  of  the  ductus  communis  is  to  be  inferred.  Hemorrhage  is  as 
liable  to  occur  as  in  cases  of  gastric  ulcer.  Blood  may  be  vomited,  but  it  is 
passed  in  larger  quantity  by  the  bowels.  These  points  relating  to  hemor- 
rhage are  significant  as  regards  the  diagnosis.  Cancer  is  excluded  by  the 
absence  of  tumor,  of  the  gastric  symptoms  usually  connected  with  that  affec- 
tion, and  of  the  appearance  characteristic  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.  More- 
OTer,  cancer  usually  occurs  at  a  later  period  of  life — namely,  between  forty 
and  sixty  years  of  age. 

Duodenal  ulcers  may  cicatrize,  giving  rise  to  stenosis  and  consequent  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach ;  but  oioatritation  is  rare.  Perforation  may  take  place 
and  give  rise  to  fatal  peritonitis.  This  result  is  sometimes  prevented  by 
adhesions  of  the  duodenum  over  Uie  site  of  the  ulcer  prior  to  the  perfora- 
tion. These  adhesions  may  take  place  and  rupture  afterward  occur,  as  in  a 
case  which  was  under  my  observation.  Duodenal  like  gastric  nicer  may 
remain  latent  until  perforation  occurs. 

The  TBBATHENT 18  essentially  the  same  as  in  oases  of  gastric  ulcer. 


Embolism  of  the  Superior  MeseBteric  Artery. 

Embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  followed  by  hemorrhagje 
infarction  of  the  small  intestine.  Although  this  artery  anastomoses  freely 
with  the  pancreatico-duodenal  and  with  the  inferior  mesenteric,  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Litten*  that  its  branches  are  so  little  toler- 
ant of  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  that  their  coats  undergo  a  molecular 
alteration  which  suffices  fbr  the  production  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarction  before 
a  complete  collateral  circulation  can  be  established.  The  wide  extent  of 
territory  over  which  this  vessel  is  distributed  is  an  impediment  to  the  rapid 
development  of  a  sufficient  collateral  circulation,  which,  even  in  arteries  more 
favorably  situated,  often  requires  considerable  time.  About  thirty  cases  of 
embolism  of  the  main  trunk  or  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  have  been  recorded.  The  embolus  itself  can  usually  be  detected 
post-mortem  without  difficulty.  -The  parts  affected  by  embolism  of  the  main 
trunk  are  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  The  extent  of  intestine  involved  of  course  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  branch  obstructed.  The  wall  of  the  affected  portion  of  intes- 
tine is  swollen,  cedematous,  and  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  blood.  There 
may  be  in  addition  large  and  small  circumscribed  hemorrhages  in  the  intes- 
Unal  coats.  The  mucous  membrane  especially  is  swollen,  soft,  and  infiltrated 
with  blood.  Its  surface  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  blood  or  of  blood-stained 
mucus.  In  certain  places  there  may  be  loss  of  substance  from  necrosis  of  the 
mucosa.  The  solitary  follicles,  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  mesenteric  glands 
are  frequently  swollen.  When  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  is  occluded  there 
are  hemorrhages  also  in  the  mesentery.  At  first  circumscribed  peritonitis 
and  subsequently  general  peritonitis  result.  If  the  artery  become  slowly 
obstructed,  as  by  pressure,  no  effects  follow. 

The  STHPTOHS  have  been  studied  chiefly  by.Gerhardt  and  by  Kussmaul.* 
Those  to  which  they  attribute  diagnostic  importance  are  the  following:  1.  A 
source  for  an  embolus  (organic  disease  of  the  heart  was  usually  present).  2. 
Abundant  internal  hemorrhages,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  an  inde* 

1  VirehoHfx  AreUn,  1875,  6d.  63,  a  289. 

*  WOnburger  medic  ZeiOehifi,  1864,  Bd.  4  u.  6. 
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pendent  disease  of  the  inteattne  or  by  portal  obstruction.  8.  Rapid  fall  of 
temperature.  4.  Pain  in  the  abdomen,  often  resembling  colic  and  often 
Tiolent.  5.  After  a  time  development  of  tympanites,  and  perhaps  of  a  recog- 
nizable exudation  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  6.  The  evidence  of  embolism  of 
other  arteries  of  the  body.  7.  In  rare  instances  the  detection  by  palpation 
of  sacs  containing  blood  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery.  Vomiting  was 
present  in  many  of  the  cases  reported.  The  bloody  stools  oft«n  had  a  fetid 
odor.  The  blood  was  sometimes  of  a  tArry  consistence,  and  at  other  times  it 
was  fluid  or  tn  clots.  Occasionally  no  hemorrhage  occurred.  In  that  case 
the  diagnosis  is  impossible.  The  symptoms  develop  suddenly,  and  death  usu- 
ally soon  follows,  preceded  by  collapse.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  absolutely  fatal. 
In  a  case  reported  by  Moos  which  recovered  the  diagnosis  of  this  affeetion  was 
rendered  very  probable.  The  diagnosis  in  the  favorable  cases  of  Lereboullet 
was  not  so  well  established. 

The  objects  of  treatment,  as  stated  by  Gerhardt,  are  to  check  the  hemor- 
rhage, to  prevent  necrotic  processes  in  the  intestine,  to  repair  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  to  favor  the  re-establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation.  He  says: 
"  In  what  way  these  indications  are  to  be  best  fulfilled  future  experience  must 
decide."  Moos  treated  his  case  which  recovered  by  rest,  lukewarm  nourish- 
ing broths,  small  doses  of  wine,  and  by  the  internal  and  external  application 
of  ice.  A  certain  degree  of  doubt  necessarily  attaches  to  the  diagnosis  of  this 
case. 

Embolism  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  is  sometimes  unattended  by 
symptoms  ;  at  other  times  symptoms  similar  to  those  described  were  present. 
Only  about  eight  cases  have  been  recorded. 


Cancer  of  the  intestine  presents  the  same  varieties  as  when  seated  in  the 
stomach.  The  moat  frequent  situation  by  far  is  the  rectum.  Here  it  is  open 
to  discovery  and  examination  by  the  touch  and  vision.  Next  to  the  rectum, 
it  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  next  in 
the  transverse  colon.  It  is  situated  in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ileum,  the  descending  colon,  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ileum,  as  regards  relative  frequency  in  the  order  in  which  these 
parts  are  now  enumerated.  In  these  different  situations  it  often  produces 
obstruction  by  compression  and  stricture. 

The  cancerous  growth,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  extent,  if  utuated 
above  the  rectum,  forms  a  tumor  which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  problem  is  then  whether  or  not  the  tumor  be  carcinoma.  The 
diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  radiating,  lancinating  pains,  the 
age  of  the  patient  (over  forty  years),  the  frequently  nodulated  character  of 
the  tumor,  the  occurrence  of  bloody  stools,  the  evidence  of  hereditary  predis- 
position, and  the  symptoms  which  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia.  Fecal 
tumors,  enteroliths,  and  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  excluded  ;  also,  sarcomas 
and  the  benign  neoplastic  growths — namely,  fibromas,  myomas,  lipomas,  cysts, 
and  adenomas.  These  as  well  as  cancerous  growths  may  produce  obstruction 
at  different  situations  in  the  intestinal  canal.  They  cannot  in  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion be  excluded  with  certainty  unless  they  be  situated  in  the  reotum.  They 
cannot  be  differentiated  from  each  other  during  life,  and  hence  they  are  oi 
pathological  rather  than  of  clinical  interest.  This  brief  reference  to  them, 
therefore,  is  all  that  is  called  for.  Duodenal  cancer  is  not  easily  differentiated 
from  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  differentiation  is  not  praotioally  of  import- 
ance.  The  association  of  jaundice  points  to  the  former. 
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Waxy  Degeneration  of  the  Intestine. 

The  character  of  the  lesion  known  as  waxy,  lardaeeons,  and  amyloid  has 
been  considered  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  (Vide  p.  56).  The  intestine 
as  well  as  the  stomach  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  this  structural  change. 
The  alteration  is  generally  present  throughout  both  the  large  and  the  small 
intestine,  but  it  is  usually  most  intense  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  The 
mucous  membrane  may  be  the  coat  chiefly  aifected,  or  in  addition  the  other 
coats  may  be  involved.  Usually  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches 
escape  or  are  but  slightly  affected.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  waxy 
change  is  most  marked  in  these  structures  (Hayem).  Neumann  observed 
cases  in  which  the  muscularis  mucosie  was  predominantly  affected.  Waxy 
degeneration  is  not  to  be  positively  recognized  post-mortem  without  the 
application  of  iodine  or  other  appropriate  reagents.  Simple  inflammation 
of  the  mucosa  is  generally  present  in  cases  of  waxy  degeneration.  Kyber 
denies  that  there  is  any  tendency  in  this  alteration  to  the  production  of 
ulcers.  Tuberculous  ulcerations  are  often  present  when  the  waxy  metamor- 
phosis is  secondary  to  phthisis. 

Waxy  degeneration  may  be  inferred  when  diarrhosa  is  a  prominent  and 
persistent  symptom  in  connection  with  waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  or  kidneys,  these  organs  being  affected  either  singly  or  collectively, 
the  latter  being  often  the  case.  The  lesion  is  rarely  confined  to  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  and  if  so  confined  the  diagnosis  is  impossible. 

The  lesion  is  a  permanent  one,  and  admits  of  only  palliative  treatment. 

Certain  structural  affections  of  the  intestine  are  important  as  causing 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  contents.  Hence, 
we  may  consider  obalruction  of  ike  bowels  or  ohttijpatuin  as  caused,  fint^  by 
structural  affections ;  and  tecond,  as  dependent  on  causes  other  than  lesions 
of  structure — namely,  on  the  impaetion  of  feces,  the  formation  of  concretions 
called  enteroliths,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  on  merely  func- 
tional disorder.  The  term  ileus  or  iliac  passion  and  other  names  have  been 
applied  to  cases  of  obstipation  with  the  ejection  from  the  mouth  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  or  so-called  stercoraceous  vomiting.  As  the  latter  symptom 
occurs  in  connection  with  obstruction  from  various  causes,  the  names  based  upon 
it  have  no  special  pathological  significance,  and  they  tend  to  produce  confusion. 

Obstruction  from  structural  affections  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 
The  statistical  researches  by  Brinton,  the  whole  number  of  promiscuous 
necropsies  being  12,000,  showed  obstructions  from  various  causes,  exclusive 
of  hernia,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  280  deaths.'  The  lesions  involving 
obstruction  are  the  following:  Intussusception  or  invagination;  strangula- 
tion from  hernia  within  the  abdomen ;  rotation  of  a  portion  of  intestine 
upon  its  own  axis  or  upon  the  mesentery,  and  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine around  another  coil  of  intestine ;  compression  of  one  portion  of  intestine 
by  another  portion  or  by  a  tumor  situated  exterior  to  the  canal ;  and  stric- 
ture produced  by  morbid  growths  within  the  canal  or  by  the  contraction  fol- 
lowing the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  In  these  several  affections  obstipation  is 
a  common  feature;  but  they  differ  in  an  important  point — namely,  certain  of 
them  causing  only  mechanical  obstruction,  and  others  involving  in  addition 
strangulation.  This  point  of  difference  is  to  be  taken  into  account  with 
reference  to  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  The  structural  affections 
giving  rise  to  both  obstruction  and  strangulation  will  be  first  considered,  and 
afterward  obstruction  by  causes  which  do  not  occasion- strangulation. 

^  BritiaK  and  Fonigtt  itedieo-C^inirg,  Review,  October,  1837^ 
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Intussusception. 

TntnssTisception,  or  intestinal  invagination,  is  the  reception  of  one  portion 
of  the  intestine  into  another  portion.  Generally,  the  invagination  is  from 
ahove  downward,  but  in  rare  instances  the  lower  portion  is  received  into  the 
upper.  The  latter,  called  retrograde  invagination,  according  to  Leichten- 
stem,  never  becomes  incarcerated  and  strangulated.  It  is  certain  that 
invagination  may  occur  transiently,  nving  rise  to  no  symptoms.  In  post- 
mortem examinations,  especially  in  children,  innocaous  iuTaginations  of  the 
small  intestine  are  not  infrequently  found ;  the  invaginated  portion  is  re- 
stored without  difficulty,  and,  aside  from  the  displacement,  there  are  no  mor- 
bid appearances.  I  counted  as  maoy  as  fifteen  such  inva^nations  in  the 
body  of  a  child  dead  vith  typhoid  fever.  They  have  been  observed  espe- 
cially after  death  fVom  cerebral  diseases,  and  they  are  supposed  to  occur 
during  the  last  moments  of  life.  It  is  only  when  the  invaginated  portion 
becomes  incarcerated,  giving  rise  to  congestion,  inflammation,  etc.,  that 
obstruction  and  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  are  produced.  The  lesion  is 
then  one  of  very  great  gravity,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ending  fatally. 
This  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  lesions  causing  fatal  obstruction.  Of  169 
cases  of  obstruction  from  various  lesions  collected  by  Phillips,  63  were  of 
this  class.  An  analysis  of  600  cases  by  Brinton  showed  in  43  per  cent,  the 
obstruction  to  be  from  intussusception ;  and  of  1541  cases  of  obstruction 
from  all  causes  analyzed  by  Leichtenstern,  442  were  due  to  this  cause.' 
The  greater  relative  frequency  of  the  affection,  however,  relates  to  child- 
hood.   In  adults  it  is  less  frequent  than  other  causes  of  obstruction. 

Intussusception  brings  into  apposition  three  layers  of  intestine— rnamely, 
an  entering,  a  returning,  and  a  receiving  layer.  The  receiving  layer  is  called 
the  intussuscipiens,  and  the  middle  and  inner  layer  the  intussusceptum.  In 
the  relation  of  the  returning  and  receiving  layers  mucous  surfaces  are  in  con- 
tact, and  these  do  not  become  adherent ;  but  serous  surfaces  are  in  contact 
in  the  relation  of  the  entering  and  returning  layers,  and  inflammation,  excited 
at  the  point  of  entrance,  leads  to  adhesion  of  these  surfaces  extending  more 
or  less  beyond  this  point.  In  this  way  the  invagination  becomes  incarcerated. 
The  vessels  of  the  portion  of  the  mesentery  connected  with  the  invaginated 
intestine  are  obstructed  by  tension.  Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  invagi- 
nated intestine  ensue;  it  is  dark-colored  and  ecchymotic,  and  at  length  it 
becomes  gangrenous  and  sloughs  away  if  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The 
obstruction  is  due  to  the  swelling  from  congestion  and  the  exudation  of 
inflammatory  products.  Usually,  the  obstruction  is  complete,  but  in  rare 
cases  the  intestinal  passage  remains  pervious  although  much  contracted.  In 
these  cases  the  intussusception  is  usually  in  the  large  intestine.  Peritonitis 
may  extend  more  or  less  around  the  seat  of  the  invagination,  leading  to  mor- 
bid attachment  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  invagination  may  occur  at  any  point  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Its  most 
frequent  seat  is  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  and  the  caecum.  This  is  shown 
in  cases  of  children  by  the  statistical  researches  of  J.  Lewis  Smith.'  Smith's 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  generally  occurs  is  as  follows  :  "  The  intus- 
susception not  infrequently  begins  in  the  prolapse  of  the  ileum  through  the 
ileo-csecal  valve,  in  the  same  way  that  prolapse  of  the  rectum  occurs  through 
the  sphincter  ani.  If  death  take  place  early,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ileum  may  have  passed  the  valve.   If  die  case  be  protracted,  the  tenesmus 

*  Vide  Ziem»en'8  Cyelopcedia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  vii. 

'  "Statistical  Researchen  relative  to  the  Seat,  SvmptomB,  Patholof^cal  Anatomj,  etc. 
of  IntUDsuBception  in  (.'hildren,"  Am.  Joum.  ^  Mta.  Sdeneea,  Jan.,  IH92.  Vide  also 
Smith  on  tke  Diaeota  of  Children. 
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brings  down  more  and  more  of  the  ileum  with  its  accompanying  mesentery. 
The  constriction  of  the  valve,  which  acts  as  a  ligature,  prevents  the  further 
descent  of  the  ileum,  and,  the  tenesmus  continuing,  the  next  step  is  the  inver- 
non  of  the  caput  coli,  which  is  drawn  into  the  colon  by  the  descendinK  mass, 
and  unless  the  case  terminate  bj  sloughing  or  death  the  ascending  and  trans- 
verse portions  of  the  cMon  are  successively  inva^nated.  Not  infrequently 
the  caecum  is  the  part  primarily  inverted  and  tnvaginated,  and,  descending 
along  the  colon,  it  draws  afler  it  the  ileum,  which  sustains  its  natural  relation 
to  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  These  two  forms  of  invagination — that  in  which  the 
ileum,  passing  through  the  ileo-ca^cal  valve,  successively  inverts  and  draws 
after  it  the  caput  coli  and  the  divisions  of  the  colon,  and  that  in  which  the 
caput  coli  is  primarily  invaginated,  and,  descending  along  the  large  intestine, 
inverts  the  latter  and  draws  after  it  the  ileum— constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  this  disease  in  childhood."  The  invaginated  portion  may  descend 
so  low  as  to  be  felt  and  seen  at  the  anus,  and  it  may  even  protrude  from  the 
body.  The  invagination,  however,  may  occur  at  any  point  in  either  the  large 
or  the  small  intestine.  Of  the  eases  analyzed  by  Brinton,  the  intussusceptioD 
was  ileo-csecal  in  66  per  eent.,  iliac  in  28  per  cent.,  jejunal  in  4  per  cent., 
and  in  the  colon  in  12  per  cent.  Leichtenstem's  statistics  of  479  cases  gave 
52  per  cent,  of  iIeo-c»cal  and  ileo-colic,  30  per  cent,  of  iliae,  and  18  per  cent, 
of  colic  invaginations. 

The  probable  causation  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  formularized  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  Leichtenstern  :  "  Paresis  of  a  limited  portion  of  the 
intestine,  associated  with  vigorous  peristaltio  action  excited  by  any  cause 
whatever,  offers  suitable  conditions  for  invagination."  In  adults  the  most 
frequent  cause  is  a  tumor  of  the  intestine,  particularly  a  polyp-shaped  tumor, 
projecting  within  the  intestinal  canal.  Such  a  tumor  by  its  weight  drags 
down  a  portion  of  the  intestine  and  thus  mechanically  causes  intussusception. 

Intussusception  causing  obstruction  and  strangulation,  as  already  stated, 
proves  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of  cases;  yet  the  affection  is  by  no  means 
absolutely  hopeless.  The  manner  in  which  recovery  usually  takes  place  is  of 
importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  treatment.  The  inv^nated  portion  of 
intestine  sloughs  away  and  is  evacuated,  the  entering  and  receiving  portion 
at  the  point  of  entrance  remaining  adherent  and  the  perviousness  of  the  canal 
being  restored.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  a  large  portion  of  invag- 
inated intestine  was  thrown  off,  and  recovery  followed.  Prof.  Van  Buren 
reported  a  case  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society  in  which  five  feet  of 
intestine  were  passed  per  anum,  the  patient  recovering.  Prof.  Peaslee  exhib- 
ited at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1865,  five  feet 
of  intestine  which  had  been  passed  per  anum  four  months  before  the  death  of 
the  patient.    He  also  exhibited  the  intestines  removed  from  the  body  of  this 

ftatient  after  death.  The  small  intestine  was  only  sixteen  feet  in  length,  the 
ength  of  the  large  intestine  being  five  feet  and  ten  inches.  The  invagina- 
tion and  sloughing  had  taken  place  in  the  small  intestine  at  a  distance  of  six 
feet  from  the  duodenum.  A  stricture  existed  at  this  point;  the  intestine 
above  was  much  dilated,  and  that  below  wati  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The 
patient  died  from  inanition  dependent  on  the  stricture  of  the  intestine.'  Dr. 
William  Thompson  of  Edinburgh  collected  43  oases  ending  in  recovery.'  Of 
Dr.  Haven's  69  cases,  in  12  the  invaginated  portiou  was  passed  per  annm,  and 
of  these  12  cases  10  ended  in  recovery.  This  is  the  mode  of  recovery  which 
is  to  be  hoped  for  after  incarceration  and  strangulation  of  the  invagioated 
intestine  have  taken  place. 

*  Vide  Bufldin  of  the  New  York  Aeatiemv  of  Meiiitine.  vol.  ii.  Nob.  2i>-29. 

*  Vide  article  on  "  Internal  Strangulated  lateatine,"  oy  Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  in  Nat 
York  Journal  <^  Mediant,  1863. 
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The  prominent  local  symptoms  which  enter  into  the  clinical  history  of  intna- 
snsception  are  the  following  :  Pain  is  more  or  less  prominent,  at  first  parox- 
ysmal as  in  colic,  and  after  a  time  beeoming  constant,  with  frequent  exacer- 
bations. The  pain,  if  the  patient  be  old  enough  to  describe  it,  appears  to 
emanate  from  a  certain  fixed  point.  Tenderness  at  first  may  not  be  marked, 
but  becomes  developed,  being  either  limited  to  or  greatest  at  the  point 
whence  the  pain  emanates.  The  tenderness  and  constant  pain  denote  the 
occurrence  of  peritonitis  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination.  VonjiUng  soon 
becomes  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The 
Tomited  matter  after  a  time  may  have  the  odor  of  feces,  and  is  then  said  to 
be  atercoraceoas.  The  aocnmnlation  of  ingesta  and  gas  above  the  obstrao- 
tion  occasions  more  or  less  abdominal  distension,  provided  the  invagination 
be  not  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Frequently,  the 
aconmulation  of  intestinal  contents  at  the  seat  of  the  invagination  gives  rise 
to  a  tumor  appreciable  by  the  eye  and  touch,  and  to  dniness  on  percussion. 
The  tumor  is  elongated,  *'  sausage-shaped,"  corresponding  to  the  size  and 
direction  of  the  dilated  intestine  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  Af^r 
the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  have 
been  evacuated  there  is  persisting  obstipation,  save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases. 
Previously  there  is  usually  diarrhoea,  followed  by  the  discharge  of  bloody 
mucus,  and  if  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  descend  to  the  rectum, 
tenesmus  is  felt  and  the  patient  is  led  to  make  straining  efferts.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  aflection  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dysentery. 

The  general  symptoms  at  first  may  not  be  marked,  but  soon  they  denote  a 
grave  affection.  The  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  its  frequency  progressively 
increases,  and  it  ia  proportionally  feeble  or  compressible.  Progreasive  pros- 
tration, hiccough,  coolness  or  coldness  of  the  sunaoe,  and  an  anxious  or  hag- 
gard expression,  denote  the  progress  toward  a  fatal  termination.  The  mode 
of  dying  is  by  asthenia,  the  pain  and  tendemeaa  fi^quently  diminishing  or 
ceasing  for  some  time  before  death. 

A  favorable  progress  is  denoted  by  the  occurrence  of  free  evacnations  from 
the  bowels,  the  discharge  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  t(^8ther 
with  improvement  in  the  local  and  in  the  general  symptoms. 

Invagination  is  to  be  distinguished  from  functional  colic,  acute  peritonitis, 
and  obstruction  from  other  causes.  The  symptoms  at  first  may  denote  noth- 
ing more  than  colic.  The  persistency  of  the  pain,  the  development  of  tender- 
ness, the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  vomiting,  etc.,  however,  soon  point  to 
an  affection  of  greater  gravity  than  colic.  Aeute  peritonitis  is  to  be  excluded 
by  the  graduiu  development  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms ;  by  the 
absence  of  diffused  tenderness  over  the  abdomen  and  of  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles;  by  the  localisation  of  pun  and  tenderness  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed space ;  by  sterooraceons  vomiting ;  and  by  the  presence  of  a  cha- 
racteristic tumor.  Acute  peritonitis  sometimes  supervenes  in  cases  of  invag- 
ination from  rupture  of  the  intestine  above  the  obstruction.  From  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  hernia  within  the  abdomen  or  by  rotation  and  twisting  of  the 
intestine  the  discrimination  is  more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  made  with 
positiveness.  The  age  of  the  patient  has  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis.  Invag- 
ination occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy.  According  to  Smith's  statistics,  it 
is  most  liable  to  occur  between  the  second  and  third  months  of  infantile  life. 
Of  47  cases,  only  18  occurred  between  the  ages  of  one  year  and  twelve  years. 
Id  Haven's  cases  the  mean  age  was  eighteen  years;  the  youngest  age  was 
three  months,  and  the  oldest  sixty-five  years.  In  Leichtenstem's  statistics 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  cases  (473)  occurred  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
life ;  and  one-fourth  occurred  after  three  months  and  within  the  first  year  of 
life.    Male  children  are  somewhat  more  liable  to  it  than  female,  the  relative 
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proportion  in  Smith's  cases  being  32  to  22,  and  in  Haven's  59  cases  34  were 
males.  Od  the  other  hand,  hernial  obstruction  occurs  oflener  after  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  cases  occur  oflteoer  in  females  than  in  males. 

A  point  in  diagnosis  is  to  determine  the  probable  seat  of  the  invagination. 
The  chances  are  that  it  is  seated  at  the  junction  of  the  large  and  small  intes- 
tine, especially  in  childhood.  The  probability  of  this  being  the  seat  is 
increased  if  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  are  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  right  iliao  fossa.  Tenesmus,  with  the  discharge  of  bloml  and 
mucus,  shows  wat  the  laree  intestine  is  involved.  The  invaginated  portion 
may  sometimes  be  felt  and  seen  within  the  rectum.  If  seated  in  the  small 
intestine,  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  greater,  and  if  the  point  of  obstrae- 
tion  be  toward  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  abdominal  distension.  Indican  is  found  in  abnormal  quantity  in  the  urine 
in  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  from  intussusception  and  other  causes,  but 
also  in  other  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal.' 

The  PROON08I8  is  extremely  unfavorable.  The  usual  mode  of  recovery  in 
the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  affection  does  not  end  fatally  has  been 
stated — ^namely,  by  sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated  portion  of  intestine, 
the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  entrance  being  permanent.  Possibly  the  invag- 
inated portion  is  spontaneously  restored  in  some  cases  after  symptoms  denot- 
ing the  affection  are  developed,  but  such  instances  must  be  rare ;  and  it  is 
also  rare  for  the  tnva^nated  portion  of  intestine  to  remain,  the  canal  becom- 
ing or  continuing  pervious.  Of  the  50  cases  analyzed  by  Br.  Smith,  in  7 
recovery  took  place,  in  each  case  by  sloughing.  In  all  these  7  oases  the 
ages  were  between  five  and  twelve  years,  Dr.  Smith's  researches  being  limited 
to  cases  occurring  in  childhood.  The  constitutional  powers  in  infancy  do  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  to  support  the  affection  for  a  sufficient  period  for  the 
sloughing  process  to  be  completed.  The  separation  of  the  invaginated  por- 
tion of  intestine  takes  place,  according  to  Leiehtenstem,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  between  the  eleventh  and  the  twenty-first  day.  In  fatal  cases  the  dura- 
tion rarely  extends  beyond  eight  days.  I>eath  may  take  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  symptoms  denoting  "  shock."  In  the  majority  of  cases  life  is 
not  prolonged  beyond  the  third  day.  In  rare  instances,  the  obstruction  being 
incomplete  and  the  invaginated  intestine  not  strangulated,  the  affection  is 
tolerated  for  many  weeks  and  months.  There  are  cases,  therefore,  of  chronic 
intussusception.  Death  sometimes  is  hastened  by  peritonitis  caused  by  rup- 
ture of  the  intestine  above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  In  young  children 
the  duration  is  sometimes  shortened  by  the  occurrence  of  convulsions.  Gen- 
erally, the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia. 

If  the  existence  of  invagination  could  be  ascertained  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  symptoms  denoting  incarceration,  it  is  probable  that  measures 
for  restoration  might  be  successfully  employed ;  but  generally  a  day  or  two 
elapses  before  the  character  of  the  affection  is  even  suspected.  In  the  mean 
time  cathartics  are  likely  to  increase  the  invagination  and  diminish  the  prac- 
ticability of  restoration.  The  liability  to  the  existence  of  this  affection, 
especially  in  children,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  apparent  colic,  and 
should  dictate  reserve  in  tbe  employment  of  cathartics.  As  soon  as  the 
character  of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the  symptoms  measures  to 
effect  restoration  may  be  tried.  These  measures  are  the  injection  of  water  or 
of  air  in  considerable  quantity  into  the  rectum.  If  practicable,  the  injection 
should  be  made  through  a  long  flexible  tube  carried  into  the  intestine  as  far 
as  it  can  be  made  to  pass  without  undue  force.  The  object  is  to  effect  tbe 
restoration  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air  or  water.  The  injections  are 
not  to  be  pushed  beyond  tbe  limit  at  which  they  are  borne  without  much 

*  Vide  article  by  Heineman,  Arehiva  of  Medieme,  New  York,  August,  1880. 
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suffering,  and  if  tbey  do  not  succeed  after  a  &ir  trial  they  are  not  to  ba 
persisted  in.  They  will  very  rarely  succeed  after  the  invaginated  portion 
of  ioteatine  has  become  swollen  by  congestion  and  the  peritoneal  surfaces  in 
contact  have  become  adherent.  If  pushed  too  far,  rupture  of  the  intestine 
below  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  may  be  produced.  I  have  known  rupture 
to  result  from  the  injection  successively  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  an 
acid,  giving  rise  to  the  evolution  of  gas  within  the  intestine.  This  method 
of  employing  pressure  is  highly  objectionable,  becanse  the  amount  of  pressure 
cannot  be  regulated.  Cases  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  which  the  injec- 
tion of  air  or  water  has  apparently  effected  restoration  in  cases  of  supposed 
invagination  even  after  obstruction  had  existed  for  several  days ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  these  cases  invagination  did  not  really 
exist.  These  measures  for  reduction  are  of  no  avail  if  Uie  seat  of  the  invagina- 
tion be  above  the  tleo-ciecal  valve. 

Exclusive  of  measures  for  reduction,  the  objects  of  treatment  are  to  secure 
as  much  quietude  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  possible,  to  palliate  suffering,  and 
to  support  the  powers  of  life,  under  the  hope  that  sloughing  and  recovery  may 
take  place.  The  avoidance  of  cathartics  is  essential.  The  practitioner  is 
not  to  be  tempted  to  employ  them  with  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  obstruc- 
tion. They  interfere  with  the  objects  just  named,  and  are  destructive.  Not 
only  the  active  cathartics,  but  even  mild  purgatives  and  laxatives,  are  contra- 
indicated.  To  quiet  the  peristaltic  movements  opium  is  to  be  given  in  suf- 
ficient doses  to  secure  relief  of  pain  without  inducing  narcotism.  Fomenta- 
tions over  the  abdomen  are  useful.  The  strength  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
supported  by  concentrated  and  purely  nutritious  food  given  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time,  together  with  alcohol.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  recovery 
will  depend  on  life  bdng  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  sloughing  away  of  the 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine.  Bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  or  any  meas> 
ures  which  tend  to  impair  the  vital  forces  are  never  indicated,  and  they  can- 
not fail  to  do  harm.  After  sloughing  has  taken  place  and  the  obstruction 
has  been  removed,  purgatives  are  not  to  be  employed,  lest  by  exciting  unduly 
peristaltic  movements  the  adhesions  at  the  point  of  the  invagination  may  be 
broken  up  and  peritonitis  ensue  from  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tine into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

Important  practical  questions  relate  to  the  operation  of  abdominal  section, 
or  laparotomy,  in  cases  of  invagination.  Heretofore  this  operation  has  been 
resorted  to  as  a  last  resource,  and  for  this  reason  its  merits  were  not  fairly 
represented  by  its  results.  The  first  object  of  the  operation  is  to  restore  the 
puts  if  practicable,  and,  if  this  be  not  practicable,  a  second  object  is  to  per- 
fbrm  enterotomy  and  establish  an  artificial  anus.  The  chances  for  restoration 
are  greater  in  proportion  as  the  operation  is  resorted  to  early.  Affcer  strangu- 
lation has  existed  for  some  time  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  restore  the  in- 
vaginated intestine,  even  were  this  practicable.  After  the  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  practicability  or  safety  of  the  restoration,  the  chances  of  recovery  by 
sloughing  away  of  the  invaginated  intestine  are  lessened  by  the  operation, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  trusted  to  Nature's  method.  Taking 
into  view  this  consideration,  together  with  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  re- 
gards the  diagnosis,  surgeons  have  not  been  disposed  to  regard  the  operation 
with  favor,  and  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  doubts  concerning  its  pro- 
priety were  expressed.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  experience  has 
shown  that  laying  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  attended  with  the  danger 
formerly  attributed  thereto,  and  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  tne  operation  for  invagination  has  been  resorted  to  with  success.  Pro- 
fessor Sands,  in  1877,  operated  successfully  in  the  case  of  an  infant  six  months 
fdd,  eighteen  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  invagination. 
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Id  connection  with  his  report  of  this  case  he  gives  an  ana];iU8  of  20  cases 
collected  from  different  sources,  Id  7  of  which  the  operation  was  soceessfuL' 
The  imporunt  points  for  decision  respecting  the  operation  in  individual  eases 
are  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  and  the  probability  or  otherwise  that  the 
invaginated  intestine  has  not  become  gangrenous.  The  probable  seat  of  the 
invagination  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  enterotomy. 

As  a  palliative  measure,  if  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  from  tympanites 
become  excessive,  interfering  with  respiration,  it  has  been  recommended  to 
pass  an  aspirating  needle  into  the  intestine  and  remove  the  gas.  This  pro- 
cedure is  not  devoid  of  danger.  Prof.  Welch  has  met  with  an  instance  ia 
which  fatal  peritonitis  was  thereby  induced,  fecal  gas  and  thin  feces  escaping 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  cases  in  which  invagination  may  not 
involve  complete  obstruction  and  is  tolerated  for  several  months.  These  are, 
of  course,  cases  of  invagination  without  strangulation.  A  remarkable  instance 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Leale.  The  patient  was  a  woman  seventy-nine 
years  of  age.  An  attack  of  severe  abdominal  pain  was  followed  by  jaandice, 
bloody  stools,  tenesmus,  complete  fecal  obstruc^on,  and  from  time  to  time 
vomiting  of  intestinal  contents.  Five  weeks  afterward,  on  exploration  of  tiie 
rectum,  an  invaginated  portion  of  intestine  was  felt.  The  finger,  after  ood- 
siderabie  effort,  was  passed  into  the  latter,  and  two  quarts  of  pasty  feces  were 
subsequently  voided.  Eleven  days  afterward  a  solid  body  was  felt  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  invaginated  bowel.  This  was  broken  into  two  pieces,  and  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  it  was  removed.  It  proved  to  be  an  enterolith  four  and  a 
quarter  inches  in  circumference  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  formed 
by  concentric  layers  of  stercoraceous  matter  around  a  biliary  calculus  three 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference.  Restoration  of  the  bowel  was  speedily 
effected  by  the  injection  of  carbonic-acid  water  in  large  quantity.  This 
patient  was  seen  by  me  in  consultation.*  Jonathan  Hutchinson  relates  the 
case  of  a  child  in  whom  the  invaginated  bowel  extended  several  inches 
beyond  the  anus.  The  case  had  been  treated  as  one  of  prolapsns  ani. 
Abdominal  section  vas  made  and  the  bowel  was  restored  with  ease.  Rapid 
recovery  took  place.    The  invagination  in  this  case  began  at  the  eseoum. 

Strangulated  Hernia  within  the  Abdomen— Rotation  or 
Twisting  of  Intestine. 

Several  abnormal  conditions  lead  to  hernia  within  the  abdomen.  Fissures 
sometimes  exist  in  the  mesentery,  meso-colon,  omentum,  and  diaphragm,  into 
which  a  portion  of  intestine  passes  and  is  liable  to  become  incarcerated  and 
strangulated.  The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  csocum  sometimes  becomes 
adherent  to  an  adjacent  part,  leaving  a  loop  through  which  intestine  may  pass 
and  become  ligated.  The  same  may  happen  in  connection  with  diverticula 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  which  are  not  very  infrequent.  The  most  frequent 
and  important  of  these  is  that  known  as  Meckel's  diverticulum.  This  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  nnohliterated  omphalo-mesenterio  canal,  by  which  in 
the  embryo  the  umbilical  vesicle  communicates  with  t^e  intestine.  It  is 
connected  with  the  ileum  usually  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  above  the  ileo- 
csecal  valve.    From  its  extremity  a  solid  cord  containing  the  remains  of  the 

'  Vide  New  York  Medical  Joumai,  June,  1877:  vide  also  article  by  Dr.  John  Ash- 
hnrst,  Jr.,  in  the  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Seienee*,  July,  1874;  also  article  by  Jonathan 
HulchioBcm,  in  the  lAmdon  Med.  Tmta  and  QoMttte,  No.  29,  1873,  and  in  the  Ntx  York 
Med.  Seeord,  January  15,  1874.  Peyrot  has  collected  23  cnsee,  of  which  9  recovered; 
De  I'fnUneHtim  ekirarffieide  dam  l'(Xtatntetion  tnteub'na/e,  Paris,  1880.  This  work  coo. 
tains  an  analvsis  of  125  laparotomies  for  intestinal  obstruction. 

'  For  the  report  of  Dr.  Leale's  case,  vide       York  Med.  Beeord,  November  2S;  1879. 
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omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  may  pass  to  the  nmbilicns.  Bands  of  adventitious 
membrane,  resulting  from  peritonitis,  may  leave  spaces  for  hernial  protrusions. 
Various  other  forms  of  internal  hernias  have  been  described,  some  of  which, 
being  very  rare,  are  to  be  regarded  as  curiosities  rather  than  of  practical  im- 
portance. Much  has  been  written  conceniing  the  so-called  duodeno-jejunal 
hernia,  of  which  between  fifty  and  sixty  cases  have  been  reported.  In  this 
form  of  hernia,  first  accurately  described  by  Treitz,  the  small  intestine  makes 
its  way  into  the  duodeno-jejunal  fossa,  which  normally  is  a  small  pouch  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  vertebrte  at  the  beginning  of  the  mesentery.  A  crescent- 
shaped  fold  of  peritoneum,  passing  over  the  duodeno-jejunal  flexure,  bounds 
the  free  opening  of  this  fossa,  which  is  directed  upward.  All  of  the  small 
intestine  has  been  known  to  push  its  way  into  this  fossa,  which  then  becomes 
enormouBly  distended.  The  intestine  lies  behind  the  peritoneum  in  this  form 
of  hernia.  A  very  rare  form  of  internal  hernia  is  produced  by  the  passage  of 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow  into  die  cav- 
ity of  the  lesser  omentum.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is  more  frequent  on  the  left 
than  on  the  right  side.  The  intestines  pass  more  frequently  through  the  mus- 
cular than  through  the  tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  oftener  through 
the  posterior  than  the  anterior  part.  The  organs  usually  involved  in  diaphrag- 
matic hernia  are,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon, 
the  omentum,  and  the  small  intestine.  The  hernia  may  be  due  to  a  congenital 
defect  in  the  diaphragm.  Acquired  diaphragmatic  hernia  is  most  frequently 
referable  to  traumatism,  as  to  a  stab  or  gunshot  wound.  Rare  forms  of  her- 
nia which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  internal,  but  which  are  often  difficult  to 
detect  by  external  examination,  are  the  ischiatic,  the  obturator,  the  perineal, 
the  lumbar.  As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  difiierent  varieties  of  internal 
hernia,  of  Leichtenstem's  1541  cases,  embracing  obstruction  from  all  causes, 
the  strangoIatioD  was  caused  by  false  ligaments  in  111,  by  the  omentum  in 
68,  by  diverticalsB  in  66,  by  the  appendix  vermiformis  in  34,  by  the  dia- 
phragm in  215,  and  in  other  ways  in  60.  The  cases  collectively  amount 
to  544. 

Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  strangulation  is  produced,  the  symp- 
toms are  the  same.  They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  the  symptoms  of  ordi- 
nary strangulated  hernia  occurring  at  the  femoral  or  the  inguinal  outlet,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  in  cases  of  intussusception.  The  exist- 
ence of  tenesmus  with  bloody  and  mucous  evacuations  in  certain  cases  of  the 
latter  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction.  Irrespective  of  the  symptoms 
just  named,  the  differential  diagnosis  can  hardly  be  made  with  positiveoess, 
but  the  chances  are  that  in  the  young  child  invagination  exists,  whereas  in 
afler-Iife  obstruction  from  other  causes  is  more  liable  to  occur.  The  small 
intestine  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  hernia  within  the  abdomen  than 
the  large  intestine.  Sloughing  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  intesdne  is 
destructive,  whereas  in  cases  of  invagination  it  is  the  mode  of  cure.  The 
only  hope  of  recovery  is  in  the  spontaneous  or  operative  reduction  of  the 
hernia  before  gangrene  takes  place.  Distending  the  large  intestine  with  air 
or  water  will  probably  be  useless  if  the  seat  of  the  hernia  be  in  the  small 
intestine.  Cathartics  do  harm.  Opiates  to  palliate  pain,  fomentations  to  the 
abdomen,  and  supporting  measures  are  indicated. 

Rotation,  or  twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  (volvulus),  so  as  to  induce 
strangulation,  is  most  liable  to  occur  at  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  An 
unusually  small  root  of  the  sigmoid  meso-colon  favors  torsion  of  this  portion 
of  the  intestine.  The  root  of  the  meso-colon  may  be  contracted  by  cicatri- 
cial tissue  from  an  old  peritonitis.  Similar  contractions  may  occur  elsewhere. 
Torsion  may  occur  at  the  cfecum,  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine  being 
exceptionally  mobile.    Twisting  of  a  portion  of  intestine  around  an  axis 
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fonned  of  mesentery  or  arovnd  another  coil  of  intestine  occurs  in  the  small 
intestine,  or  a  coil  of  intestine  m^y  become  looped  around  the  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, and  vice  versd.  These  aeeidenta  are  infrequent.  Their  symptoms  are 
those  of  strangnlation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  them  from  hernia 
within  the  abdomen.  In  the  analysis  of  600  fatal  cases  of  obstmcUon  from 
various  causes  exclusive  of  hernia,  rotation  or  twisting  of  intestine  occurred 
in  8  per  cent.  In  Leichtenetern's  1541  eases,  54  were  in  this  category.  In 
cases  of  obstruction  and  strangulation  exclusive  of  invagination  the  propriety 
of  resorting  to  laparotomy  is  to  be  considered.  Ashhurst  (^f>p.  cif.)  collected 
57  cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed.  Of  these  cases,  18  terminated 
successfully,  giving  a  mortality  of  a  little  over  68  per  cent.  It  is  in  favor  of 
resorting  to  the  operation  in  these  cases  that  the  prospect  of  recovery  with- 
out it  is  much  less  than  in  cases  of  intussusception.  Ashhurst's  conclusion 
embodies  a  proper  rule  of  practice  in  these  cases.  It  is  as  follows:  "  In  cases 
of  acute  intestinal  abstraction  from  other  causes  thap  intussusception,  should 
milder  measures  iail  to  give  relief  in  the  course  of  three,  or  at  most  four, 
days,  laparotomy  should  1m  unhesitatingly  recommended,  and  may  under  such 
circumstances  be  resorted  to  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success.* 

A  highly  important  injunction  is  to  be  added  to  the  consideration  of  obstruc- 
tion dependent  on  the  foregoing  structural  affections:  It  is,  that  the  practi- 
tioner in  all  cases  which  present  the  symptoms  of  these  affections  examine 
carefully  for  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  The  hernial  tumor  may  be  so  small 
as  not  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  patient,  and  in  females  motives  of  delicacy 
may  prevent  the  patient  from  suggesting  an  examination  even  when  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  is  known  to  her.    Instances  have  repeatedly  occurred  of 

fiatients  dying  with  a  strangulated  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia  which  was  over- 
ooked,  the  symptoms  being  attributed  to  some  inaccessible  lesion  or  even  to 
functional  disorder. 

Oompreesion  and  Stricture  of  Intestine. 

Obstruction  due  to  closure  or  diminished  calibre  of  the  intestind  tube  by 
morbid  growths  within  the  tube,  the  pressure  of  tumors  situated  exterior  to 
the  tube,  or  constriction  following  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers,  differs  from 
obstruction  caused  by  the  structural  affections  already  considered  in  not 
involving  strangulation.  The  obstruction  under  these  circumstances  is  devel- 
oped gradually,  having  been  preceded  by  progressively  increasing  constipa- 
tion. Above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction  the  intestine  is  dilated  and  filled 
with  accumulated  fecal  matter.  The  muscular  coat  is  hypertruphied.  Below 
the  obstruction  the  intestine  is  small,  collapsed,  and  ohen  atrophied.  The 
obstruction  is  rarely  complete.  The  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  inci- 
dent to  inflammation,  sphacelation,  and  sloughing  of  the  intestine  are  want- 
ing. The  symptoms  are  those  arising  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  above  the  point  of  obstruction.  The  afiection  pro- 
gresses more  slowly  toward  a  fatal  termination  after  the  obstruction  becomes 
nearly  or  quite  complete  than  the  affections  which  involve  strangulation. 

Cases  of  obstruction  falling  under  this  head  form  a  conuderable  proportion 
of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  all  causes.  Stricture  of  the  intestine  may  be 
due  to  cicatrization  of  dysenteric,  of  syphilitic,  of  digestive,  and  of  simple  in- 
flammatory  ulcers,  and  in  rare  instances  to  partial  cicatrization  of  tuberculous 
ulcers,  to  cicatrization  of  ulcers  produced  by  irritant  poisons,  and  of  ulcers 
caused  by  sloughing  of  an  invaginated  portion  of  intestine.  In  exceptional 
cases  cicatrization  of  unusually  extensive  and  deep-seated  typhoid  ulcers  may 
be  followed  by  stenosis.  The  contraction  of  newly-formed  connective  tissue 
resulting  from  circumscribed  or  from  general  peritonitis  may  oaose  constric- 
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tion  of  the  intestine.  Both  benign  and  malignant  tumors  may  produce  intes- 
tinal stenosis,  either  by  pressure  or  by  invading  in  their  growth  the  calibre  of 
the  intestine.  The  consideration  of  syphilitic  and  other  strictures  of  the 
rectum  belongs  to  surgery.  In  the  majority  of  cases  stricture  is  due  to  can- 
cer of  the  intestines.  According  to  the  statistics  of  Coupland  and  Morris 
(1878),  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  stricture  the  seat  is  in  either  the 
rectum  or  the  sigmoid  fiezure.  The  transverse  and  descending  colon  are  more 
frequently  affected  than  the  ascending  colon  and  the  csecum. 

The  discrimination  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  caused  by  compression  or 
stricture  from  the  cases  involving  strangulation  can  generally  be  made  clin- 
ically by  means  of  the  differential  points  which  have  just  been  stated. 

The  »ct  of  the  obstmction  being  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tine can  generally  be  ascertained.  If  seated  in  the  rectum,  it  is  accessible  to 
direct  exploration.  If  seated  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  fact  is  shown  by  the 
evidence,  afforded  by  manual  exploration,  of  distension  of  the  transverse  and 
ascending  colon  and  by  the  inability  to  inject  liquid  beyond  the  rectum.  Per 
conira,  the  situation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  large  intestine  or  in  the  small 
intestine  is  shown  by  the  aheence  of  distension  of  the  large  intestine  with 
intestinal  contents,  and  by  the  ability  to  fill  the  colon  with  injected  liquid. 
The  obstruction  may  be  complete,  but  in  general  a  certain  quantity  of  lique- 
fied fecal  matter  passes  the  point  of  obstruction  and  is  evacuated.  The  injec- 
tion of  liquids  as  a  means  of  determining  the  seat  of  stricture  is  open  to  falla- 
cies. Not  only  may  the  obstacle  be  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  a  fecal  col- 
lection, but  liquids  may  pass  beyond  a  stricture  from  below,  although  the 
occlusion  be  complete  as  regards  the  passage  downward  of  intestinal  contents. 
Simon's  method  of  exploration  by  the  passage  of  the  hand  into  the  bowel  may 
be  resorted  to,  giving  due  consideration  to  ube  care  to  be  exercised  in  the  ope- 
ration and  the  possible  danger  of  produeing  rupture  of  the  intestine. 

The  distension  from  accumulation  of  the  intestinal  contents  may  lead  to  rup- 
ture of  the  intestine.  The  distension  may  gradually  go  on  and  lead  to  this 
accident  without  pain  or  other  symptoms  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the 
existence  of  any  serious  obstruction.  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  a  case 
under  my  observation  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  which  nothing  more  than  ordi- 
nary constipation  had  been  suspected,  when  peritonitis  suddenly  became  devel- 
oped, ending  fatally  in  a  short  time.  Obstruction  was  produced  in  this  case 
by  a  cancerous  tumor  at  the  sigmoid  flexure;  the  colon  and  caecum  were 
enormously  distended  with  feces,  and  the  peritonitis  was  due  to  rupture  of  the 
cSBOum.  This  case  illustrates  the  ability  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  resist  an 
amount  of  pressure  sufficient  to  lead  to  rupture  of  the  csecal  walls. 

Id  the  treatment  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture  active  pur- 
gatives are  to  be  avoided,  but  saline  laxatives  in  small  doses,  in  order  to 
liquefy  the  intestinal  contents,  are  indicated.  Colic  pains  are  to  be  relieved 
by  opiates.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  concentrated,  in  order  to  leave 
as  little  fecal  residue  as  possible.  If  the  obstruction  be  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  careful  efforts  to  pass  a  flexible  tube  beyond  the 
constricted  portion  may  be  employed,  and  if  successful  liquid  may  be  injected 
above  the  obstruction. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  from  compression  or  stricture  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  large  intestine,  colotomy  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  artificial 
anus  is  warrantable,  provided  other  measures  to  free  the  intestine  from  an 
amount  of  accumulation  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  be  not  successful.  Cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  and  comfortable  health 
obtained  by  means  of  sui^cal  interference.  Caesar  Hawkins  reported  the 
results  of  the  operation  for  artificial  anus  in  44  cases.  In  10  of  these  cases 
took  place  widiin  forty-eight  hours,  in  21  witiiin  five  weeks,  and  in  13 
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the  operatioD  was  successful.  Of  these  13  cases,  6  died  in  six  months,  and  7 
survived  more  than  a  year.  Professor  Erskine  Mason,  in  connection  with 
6  cases  in  which  he  had  performed  this  operation,  collected  and  tabulated  80 
oases,  exclusive  of  the  44  cases  reported  by  Hawkins.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Mason's  article  for  a  full  conuderatioa  of  the  claims  of  oolotomy.' 

Obstructioii  from  Impaction  of  Feces,  Gall-Stones,  Entero- 
liths, and  Foreign  Bodies. 

Obstipation  may  be  produced  by  the  causes  named  in  the  above  beading, 
but  in  general  they  induce  only  more  or  less  constipation,  and  in  treating  of 
the  latter  affection  they  will  again  be  referred  to.  An  accumulation  of  a 
mass  or  of  masses  of  hardened  feces  sufficient  to  produce  obstruction  may 
take  place  in  different  parts  of  the  large  intestine.  The  rectum  In  aged  per- 
sons not  infrequently  is  the  seat  of  such  an  accumulation.  It  is  to  be  sus- 
pected when  enemas  cannot  be  given  and  perhaps  the  pipe  of  the  syringe 
is  found  to  penetrate  a  fecal  mass.  Examination  shows  the  seat  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  obstruction.  It  may  be  necessary  to  break  down  and  remove 
the  accumulation  by  a  scoop  or  the  handle  of  a  spoon.  The  accumulation 
may  be  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then  resistance  to  the  passage  of  liquid 
injected  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  flexible  tube  is  found  to  be  at  that  point. 
The  accumulation  may  be  at  any  point  above  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  ia 
oftenest  in  the  csecum  or  ascending  colon. 

Masses  of  feces  above  the  sigmoid  flexure  may  give  rise  to  a  tumor  or  to 
tumors  appreciable  by  manual  exploration  through  the  abdonnnal  walls. 
These  fecal  tumors  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  others  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. A  woman  in  the  country  presented  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  cha- 
racter of  which  her  attending  physician  was  not  satisfied,  and  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  now  deceased,  was  requested  to  see  the  case.  He  was  led 
to  regard  the  tumor  as  malignant,  and  of  course  to  form  a  very  unfavorable 
prognosis.  Shortly  after  the  consultation  a  profuse  diarrhoea  set  in,  and, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient  and  her  physician,  the  tumor  sud- 
denly disappeared.  It  was  a  fecal  tumor.  I  could  cite  other  instances  of  a 
similar  error.  In  view  of  the  liability  to  error  of  diagnosis,  and  in  order 
that  appropriate  mea.sures  of  treatment  may  be  pursued,  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  tumors  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  One  point  in  the  diagnosis  is 
their  situation  in  the  tract  of  the  colon.  Generally,  they  are  not  tender  on 
pressure,  but  may  be  handled  freely  without  giving  pain ;  but  to  this  rule 
there  are  some  exceptions.  By  firm  and  continued  pressure  they  may  some- 
times be  moved  backward  or  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  colon.  By  firm 
and  continued  pressure  also  the  form  of  the  tumor  may  be  altered. 

The  absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting,  and  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms accompanying  invagination,  internal  hernia,  and  twisting  of  the  intestine 
suffices  to  exclude  these  affections,  but  it  cannot  be  at  once  determined  that 
the  obstruction  is  not  due  to  compression  or  stricture.  The  effect  of  measures 
of  treatment  will  be  likely  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  The  measures  to  be 
employed  are  mild  purgatives  in  small  doses,  repeated  after  short  intervals, 
conjoined  with  large  enemas  given  through  a  stomach-tube  carried  upward  to 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  Active  cathartics  do  not  accomplish  the  object,  and  are 
liable  to  do  barm.  The  object  is  to  soften  the  harder  collections,  at  the 
same  time  gently  increasing  the  peristaltio  movements.  An  emulsion  of 
castor  oil  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda  are  eligible 

'  Vide  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sdeitcen,  October,  1873.  A  considerable  number  of  cases 
baa  been  reported  in  diflermt  medical  journals  unce  the  date  of  Profeasor  Mason's 
article. 
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Surgative  remedies.  The  bitter  waters  (Friedrichahall,  Pulna,  and  Hunyadi 
anos)  may  be  found  etfective.  The  injectioos  should  consist  of  lukewarm 
water,  to  which  syrup  or  mucilage  should  be  added  to  obviate  rapid  absorp- 
tion by  the  bowels.  Some  attach  importance  to  the  addition  of  ox-gall  to 
the  enemas.  These  measures,  judiciously  employed,  will  generally  prove 
successful  without  much  delay  in  relieving  the  obstipation  and  causing  the 
fecal  tumors  to  disappear.  Mild  purgatives  may  be  required  for  some  time 
ailer  the  obstruction  is  removed ;  and  the  treatmeDt  then  will  revive  itself 
into  that  adapted  to  habitual  constipation.  ^ 

Obstruction  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  large  gall-stones  or  of  intes- 
tinal calculi  or  enteroliths.  Gall-stones  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  obstruc- 
tion usually  escape  into  the  intestine  alter  fistulous  communicatiens  hare  been 
formed  between  the  gall-bladder  and  some  part  of  ihe  intestinal  canal,  as 
the  duodenum.  Large  gall-stones  may,  however,  pass  through  the  greatly- 
distended  ducts  into  the  duodenum.  Obstruction  produced  by  gall-stones  is 
rare,  and  is  almost  invariably  situated  in  the  small  intestine.'  Intestinal 
concretions  or  enteroliths  rarely  exceed  in  man  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  In 
the  horse  and  other  herbivorous  animals  they  are  more  common,  and  may 
attain  an  enormous  size,  weighing  sometimes  twenty  pounds.  These  intes- 
tinal calculi  in  animals  constitute  a  variety  of  the  so-called  bezoars,  to  which 
were  formerly  attributed  remarkable  medicinal  virtues.  The  nucleus  of  these 
concretions  in  man  is  often  formed  by  a  gall-stone,  by  a  hard  mass  of  feces,  or 
some  foreign  body,  as  fruit-seeds,  eggs  of  ascarides,  indigestible  aliment,  etc. 
The  concretions  frequently  present  concentnc  layers.  They  are  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  phospnate  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  biliary  coloring  matter,  and  intestinal  mucus.  Concretions  occasion- 
ally  form  in  the  intestine  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  use  of  certain 
mineral  drngs.  In  this  way  have  been  formed  concretions  composed  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  of  magnesium  carbonate,  of  magnesia,  and  of  iron.  Indi- 
gestible constituents  of  the  food,  especially  the  fibres  and  husks  of  vegetables, 
may  form  a  conglomerate  mass  of  sufficient  size  to  give  rise  to  obstipation. 
All  these  varieties  of  concretions  are  most  frequently  formed  in  the  caecum 
and  large  intestine.  They  rarely  attain  sufficient  size  to  produce  any  consid- 
erable obstruction.  They  may,  however,  prove  serious  obstacles  in  case  a 
stricture  of  the  intestine  already  exists.  These  obstructing  bodies  may  be 
situated  within  the  csecum,  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  in  the  rectum.  They 
may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  They  may  lead  to 
ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  intestine,  or,  if  not  discharged  and  if  the 
obstraotion  be  complete,  vomiting  of  so-called  stercoraceous  matter  ensues, 
and  death  may  take  place  from  exhaustion.  An  intestinal  concretion,  cuboid 
in  form,  the- vertical  and  transverse  diameter  one  and  a  half  inches,  its  weight 
fifteen  drachms,  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  0.  T.  Jameson,  which  was  found  after 
death  in  the  ileum  just  above  the  osacum.  It  was  distinctly  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls  during  life,  and  had  existed  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  patient  was  a  shoemaker,  and  he  experienced  notable  inconvenience  from 
the  concretion  only  at  times  after  overwork  or  after  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion.   He  died  of  pneumonia  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Finally,  foreign  bodies — that  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  bodies  not  contained 
in  the  aliment  or  derived  from  the  body — may  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal 
from  the  stomach  or  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  In  the  latter  case  their 
presence  is  readily  ascertained  by  exploration,  and  they  are  removed  by  appro- 
priate flurgioal  measures.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach  they  have  been 
swallowed  either  deliberately,  as  is  done  by  jn^lers,  or  inadvertently.  Prof. 

'  Vide  case  reported  b^  Dr.  Draper,  in  Nae  York  Med.  Jounudf  July,  1883,  and  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  Mtdkai  Neiu,JwM  27,  1886. 
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Gross  citea  the  case  of  a  man  who  swallowed  a  bar  of  lead  weighing  a  pound, 
which  was  removed  froin  the  Btomach  bj  an  opening  made  through  the  abdom- 
inal walls,  and  the  patient  recovered.  The  same  author  refers  to  another 
case  in  which  a  large  teaspoon  was  swallowed  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  this 
was  extracted  from  the  ileum  b;  the  operation  of  enterotomy. 

Foreign  bodies,  not  8u£Bcient  in  number  or  not  large  enough  to  occasion 
obstruction,  are  ofleu  swallowed,  especially  by  children.  The  practitioner  is 
frequently  summoned  in  baste,  and  great  anxiety  is  felt  when  bodies  such  as 
pins,  coins,  portrons  of  glass,  etc.  are  known  to  have  been  swallowed.  They 
may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  they 
may  even  occasion  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestinen.  In 
general,  however,  they  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  any  appre- 
ciable inconvenience,  and  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances  of 
the  absence  of  danger.  It  is  not  judicious  in  such  cases  to  give  cathartics 
or  laxatives.  The  mucous  membrane  is  best  protected  against  injury  if  a 
sharp-pointed  or  initating  body  be  contained  in  the  solid  contents  of  the 
bowels.  Moreover,  the  increased  peristaltic  movements  caused  by  a  purga- 
tive increase  the  risk  of  injury.  The  desire  to  have  anxiety  relieved  as 
quickly  as  poteible,  by  ascertaining  that  the  foreign  body  has  passed,  is  an 
inducement  to  resort  to  purgation,  which  is  to  be  resisted. 


Pwsisting  obstipation,  acmmpanied  with  vomiting  of  so-called  stercora- 
ceous  matter,  colic  pains,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a  purely  functional  disorder, 
constituting  an  affection  which  has  been  called  tdiopathic  ileus.  A  person  is 
seized  with  abdominal  pain,  increased  parozysmafly ;  vomiting  soon  takes 
place,  and  after  a  time  the  matter  vomited  has  .the  odor  of  feces ;  measures 
to  procure  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  ineffectual ;  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  and  there  is  more  or  less  prostration.  After  the  lapse  of  a  week  or 
more  these  symptoms  subside,  free  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ensue,  and 
the  patient  recovers.  These  are  the  prominent  features  of  a  case  which  I 
reported  many  years  ago.' 

Cases  of  functional  obstruction  may  simulate  those  of  obstruction  from 
the  structural  affections  which  have  been  considered,  and  there  is  ground  for 
the  belief  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  reported  cases  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  invagination*  or  of  strangulated  hernia  within  the  abdomen  the 
affection  was  purely  functional.  The  regurgitation  of  the  contents  of  the 
small  intestine,  which  have  a  stercoraceous  odor  from  the  diffusion  of  the 
gftses  contained  in  the  large  intestine,  in  these  as  in  other  cases  of  obstruc- 
tion, has  been  attributed  to  an  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  movement.  Ex- 
periments on  animals  do  not  favor  this  explanation.  Brinton  explains  the 
regurgitation  by  supposing  that  in  the  centre  of  the  intestinal  tube  a  retro- 
grade current  is  produced  by  the  normal  peristaltic  movements  if  there  be  an 
obstruction.  The  obstruction,  when  functional,  may  be  caused  by  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  tube,  or  it  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  a  portion  of  the 
tube,  and  consequent  failure  of  this  portion  to  propel  its  contents. 

The  clinical  discrimination  of  functional  obstipation  from  obstruction  caused 
by  structural  affections  cannot  always  be  made  at  once  with  confidence.  The 
absence  of  tumor  and  of  pain  and  tenderness  localized  at  a  particular  point 
tends  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  The  functional  character  of  the  affec- 
UoD  may  be  surmised  if  the  patient  be  a  female  subject  to  hysteria  and  snf- 


Fancttonal  Obstruction. 


1  Buffala  Med.  JmrwU,  1851,  vol.  vii.  p.  630. 
■  Ibm.,  1862,  vol.  vu.  p.  883. 
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fering  from  the  nervous  symptoms  associated  with  so-called  spinal  irritation. 
The  probability  of  the  afi'ection  being  functional  is  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  obstipation,  with  vomiting,  etc.,  continues,  without  the  eupervention  of  the 
symptoms  which  occur  after  sphacelation  of  intestine  has  taken  place — name- 
ly, frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  extreme 
prostratioa,  and  great  tympanites ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  denoting  impend- 
ing death  by  asthenia. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  functional  obstipation  opium  and  other  measures  to 
relieve  pain  and  allay  spasmodic  action  are  indicated.  Cathartics  may  be 
oantioualy  tried,  but  if  ineffectual  they  should  not  be  persisted  in.  fine- 
mas  administered  by  means  of  a  long  flexible  tube  are  to  be  employed. 

The  importance  of  examining  for  the  evidence  of  femoral  and  inguinal  her- 
nia IB  to  be  enjoined  Id  connection  with  the  subject  of  functional  obstipation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Diarrbcea.~£nterOTrhagIa.— Constipation.— Intestinal  Colic — Enteralgla.— Lead  CoUc. — 
Colio  from  Copper.— Passage  of  Gall-Btonea. 

DiarrhoBa. 

THE  term  diarrhoea  is  used  to  denote  morbid  frequency  of  intestinal  dejec- 
tions which  are  also  liquid  or  morbidly  soft,  and  often  otterwise  altered 
in  character.  Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the  large  and  the 
small  intestine  and  of  certain  structural  lesions,  such  as  those  incident  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  and  to  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  functional  affec- 
tion when  not  dependent  on  inflammation  or  on  any  appreciable  lesion  of 
structure.  It  is  an  element  of  other  functional  affections — namely,  sporadic 
cholera,  intestinal  indigestion,  and  certain  cases  of  colic.  As  a  functional 
aflfection  it  may  be  either  transient  or  chronic. 

Writers  have  described  several  varieties  of  diarrhoea,  based  on  diversities  as 
regards  the  dejections.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  more  important  of 
these  diversities  without  considering  each  as  constituting  a  separate  variety 
of  the  affection.  The  following  enumeration  answers  all  practical  purposes: 
A  diarrhoea  is  said  to  be  /ecal, /ec»lenf,  sfercnrareova,  or  nniyfo  when  the 
dejections  consist  of  the  feces  not  changed  in  character,  but  simply  morbidly 
Boh  or  liquid.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  is  represented  by  the  operation  of 
cathartics,  which  increase  the  peristaltic  movements  and  give  rise  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  transudation.  The  dejections  in  this  form  of  diarrhoea  have 
the  normal  fecal  odor.  They  are  called  bilimis  when,  from  their  yellow  or 
green  color,  bile  is  supposed  to  be  present  in  larger  quantity  than  usual. 
The  green  color  which  has  been  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  action 
of  mercury  upon  the  liver,  according  to  Thudichum  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
aubsulphide  of  mercury.*  Robin  states  that  the  microscope  shows  the  color- 
ing matter  to  be  biliverdin.*  IMarrboea  is  serous  or  watery  when  there  is  an 
abundant  discharge  of  liquid;  that  is,  when  there  is  copious  transudation  or 
'  The  Lanea,  OcL,  1860.  '  Sur  let  Bvmevra. 
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enterorrb(Ea.  This  ig  represented  by  the  operation  of  hjdragogue  cathartics, 
such  as  elaterium,  jalap,  and  the  bitartrate  of  potassa.  The  dejections  are 
called  lieiiteric  when  tbej  contain  undigested  aliment.  This  form  of  diar- 
rhoea is  met  with  especially  in  children.  A  diarrhoea  is  mneov»  or  dj/tenterie 
when  mucus  is  apparent  in  the  dejections.  An  abnormal  amount  of  mucus 
may  be  secreted  from  irritation  alone  without  inflammation,  but  if  the  mucus 
be  abundant  it  denotes  an  inflammatory  condition.  This  form  of  diarrhoea  is 
represented  by  the  operation  of  drastic  cathartics,  such  as  croton  oil.  Finally, 
in  a  rare  form,  called  cu/ipoMs  or  Jiit/^  diarrhcea^  free  fat  or  oil  in  greater  or 
less  abundance  is  found  in  the  evaenations.  This  last  form  claims  distinct 
eonsideratioa. 

In  cases  of  adipose  or  fatty  diarrhcea  the  fat  is  generally  liquid  when 
passed,  resembling  melted  butter  or  grease,  baring  when  cold  the  consist- 
ence of  butter,  beef  tallow,  or  vaz.  In  some  cases  it  is  passed  in  the  form 
of  globular  concretions  of  a  consistency,  varying  in  size,  which  melt 
with  heat  and  bum  like  tallow.  The  fat  is  often  passed  by  itself,  and  it  may 
be  passed  involuntarily  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  When  passed  with 
the  feces  it  separates  and  collects  on  the  surface.  It  has  usually  an 
extremely  ofiensive  odor.  The  quantity  passed  per  diem  in  cases  which 
have  been  reported  varies  from  two  or  three  ounces  to  half  a  pound  or  more. 

Assuming  all  the  fat  passed  from  the  bowels  to  have  been  ingested  as  fat, 
the  rationale  involves  simply  the  non-digestion  of  this  alimentary  substance; 
but  in  some  reported  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  quantity  of  fat  passed  was 
not  affected  by  the  amount  of  fatty  food.  In  a  case  reported  by  Wells  the 
patient  abstained  for  several  weeks  from  fatty  food,  and  as  far  as  convenient 
from  articles  convertible  into  fat,  without  any  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
fat  passed,  nor  was  the  latter  affected  by  indulging  freely  in  fatty  food.*  In 
two  cases  reported  by  Bright  no  change  was  produced  by  ezclndtng  as  far 
as  possible  fatty  articles  from  the  diet.  That  the  non-digestion  of  f^t  is  in 
a  great  measure  involved  in  the  pathological  explanation  is,  however,  not  to 
be  doubted.  Physiological  researches  have  shown  that  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion, the  bile,  and  the  intestinal  juice  effect  the  digestion  of  fat,  and  hence 
we  are  to  look  to  the  sources  of  these  fluids  in  tracing  the  causation  of  fatty 
diarrhoea.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Bright,  long  before  the  discovery 
of  the  particular  function  of  the  pancreas  by  Bernard,  was  led  by  an  analy- 
sis of  three  cases  which  came  under  his  observation  to  consider  fatty  diar- 
rhoea as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  pancreas.  In  these  three  cases  the 
only  lesions  found  after  death  which  were  common  to  all  were  of  the  pan- 
creas, duodenum,  and  liver.  He  excluded  the  lesions  in  the  two  latter  situ* 
ations  because  they  occur  in  these  organs  so  often  without  fatty  diarrhoea; 
but  he  admits  that  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  always  accompanied  by  this 
symptom.'  The  pancreas  has  been  found  diseased  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
reported  fatal  cases  in  which  this  organ  was  examined  after  death.  Of  25 
oases  tabulated  by  Griscom,'  in  10  the  bodies  were  examined  after  death ;  of 
these  10  cases,  in  8  the  pancreas  was  diseased,  and  in  the  remaining  2  cases 
the  absence  of  disease  of  the  pancreas  is  not  stated.  Yet  fatty  diarrhoea 
occurs  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  pancreas. 
Thus,  it  was  observed  in  only  3  of  37  cases  of  cancer  affecting  this  organ 
tabulated  by  DaCosta.*   Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there  are  generally 

'  New  York  Maiicnl  Times,  Febmarf,  J 854. 

'  "  Cases  and  Obeerrations  connected  with  the  Diseases  of  the  Pancreas  and  Duo- 
denum," by  Richard  Bright,  M.  D.,  Medieo-Chimrg.  TranMKtimit,  vol.  xviiL  Vide 
review  in  British  avd  Foreign  Mf.dico-C3tirurgi«d  Rmew,  July,  1863. 

•  7Win«ac(f(m«  of  the  American  Medical  AaBodation  for  1863. 

* "  On  the  MOTtiid  Anatomy  and  Symptoms  of  Cancer  of  the  PancreaB,"  extracted  from 
the  Proceedings  <^  the  BuhUojfical  Soeie^  <4  ^OaddghMt  1868. 
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inToWed  morbid  conditions  which  influenee  the  digestion  of  fat,  irrespective 
of  the  pancreatic  aecretion.  Of  the  fatal  cases  among  those  tabulated  hy 
Griscom  in  vhich  the  morbid  appearances  were  observed,  the  liver  in  several 
was  either  diseased  or  its  ducts  engoiged ;  bnt  in  some  of  the  cases  this  organ 
appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  fact  of  complete  recovery  taking  place  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  goes  to  show  Uiat  the  non-digestion  of  fat  may  occur 
as  a  functional  disorder. 

A  larger  number  of  cases  than  now  available  is  required  in  order  to 
establish  the  clinical  history,  as  well  as  the  causation  and  pathological  rela- 
tions, of  this  form  of  diarrhcea.  Jaundice  was  noted  in  several  (six)  of  Gris- 
com's  cases.  Diabetes  mellitus  coexisted  in  two  cases.  Hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels,  vomiting,  and  pains  in  the  abdomen  sometimes  resembling  those 
caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  are  among  the  symptoms  noted  in  these 
cases.  The  duration  of  the  affection  varies  much  in  different  cases.  In  one 
case  it  had  existed  at  frequent  intervals  for  nz  years,  in  another  case  for  two 
years,  and  in  one  case  it  disappeared  after  a  few  weeks.  It  is  evident  that 
the  prognosis  is  to  be  based  on  ciroumstanctis  other  than  the  discharge  of  fat 
— namely,  entailment  of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  persisting  jaundice,  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  the  danger  depends  on  the  lesions 
or  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  discharge  of  fat  may  be  dependent  or  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Of  the  25  cases  collected  by  Griscom,  14  died,  8 
recovered,  and  in  3  the  termination  was  not  noted. 

The  TREATMENT  must  have  reference  more  to  the  circumst-ances  connected 
with  the  fatty  diarrhoea  than  to  the  latter.  With  our  present  knowledge, 
palliative  measures  according  to  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases,  together 
with  measures  to  improve  digestion  and  invigorate  the  general  health,  com- 
prise the  treatment.  In  one  of  Griscom's  cases  recovery  took  place  under 
the  use  of  olive  oil  in  large  quantity,  and  Watson  states  that  a  case  was  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Elliotson  in  the  same  way.  In  a  case  observed  by  Gris- 
com at  the  New  York  Hospital  the  discharge  of  fat  invariably  ceased  when- 
ever the  patient  took  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  whiskey  zmt  diem.  In  the 
case  reported  by  Wells,  tiie  patient,  having  had  a  daily  discharge  of  three 
g^ls  of  fat  for  two  years  or  more,  recovered  in  a  few  weeks  after  giving  up 
the  occupation  of  a  carpenter  and  adopting  the  life  of  a  farmer. 

Exclusive  of  the  form  just  considered,  diarrhoea  involves  different  patho- 
logical elements — namely,  increased  peristaltic  movements,  increased  transuda- 
tion, increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  perhaps  increased  flow 
of  bile.  If  the  diarrhoea  be  purely  functional,  of  course  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  Practically,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
whether  diarrhoea  be  purely  functional  or  dependent  on  subacute  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  with  reference  to  the  treatment  to  determine  this  point  is  not  of 
great  importance.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  of  the  cases  considered  as  func- 
tional in  a  certain  proportion  there  is  a  slight  grade  of  inflammaUon,  such  as 
exists  in  coryza  or  a  mild  bronchitis.  In  making  the  diagnosis,  acute  inflam- 
mation is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  diagnostic  symptoms — namely, 
pain,  tenderness,  febrile  movement,  and  anorexia.  Lesions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  also  to  be  excluded.  In  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  this  is  not  always 
easy.  Lesions  are  to  be  suspected  if  the  diarrhoea  follow  an  attack  of  dysen- 
tery or  enteritis,  if  it  persist  in  spite  of  judicious  management,  if  blood  be 
sometimes  present  in  the  dejections,  and  if  tubercles  exist  in  the  lungs.  In 
the  latter  case  tuberculosis  of  the  intestine  is  to  be  suspected ;  and  on  the  other 
band  persistent  or  frequently  recurring  diarrhoea,  conjoined  with  cough,  be  the 
latter  never  so  slight,  should  excite  suspicion  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Transient  diarrhoea  due  to  arrested  or  defective  intestinal  digestion  is  of 
frequent  occnrrence.   With  the  diarrhoea  which  follows  over-indulgence  at 
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the  table  or  the  ingestion  of  certain  articles  of  food  every  one  is  practically 
familiar.  This  is  the  diarrhoea  crapulosa  of  the  old  vrit-ers.  It  may  proceed 
from  excesses  in  quantity  or  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  the  indigestibility 
of  the  latter  perhaps  showing  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  affected ;  thus, 
ices,  salads,  shellfish,  etc.  in  some  persons  always,  and  occasionally  in  all, 
give  rise  to  transient  diarrhcea.  The  undigested  ahment,  passing  into  the 
large  intestine,  having  undergone  chemical  changes  which  the  processes  of 
digestion  in  health  prevent,  produces  irritation  and  acts  like  a  cathartic. 
Frequently  the  diarrhoea  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  griping  pains,  and 
it  may  be  under  these  circumstances  an  element  of  another  functional  affec- 
tion— namely,  colic.  These  attacks  of  diarrhcea  cease  spontaneously,  as  a 
rule,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  undigested  contents  of  the  intestine,  and 
they  are  rarely  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  medical  advice. 

An  arrest  of  intestinal  digestion  may  take  place  from  causes  other  than 
errors  of  diet  and  give  rise  to  diarrhoea.  A  strong  mental  emotion  may  have 
this  eifect.  I  was  present  at  an  operation  for  hernia  when  the  surgeon,  from 
the  mental  anxiety  incident  to  his  sense  of  responsibility,  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  scalpel  and  precipitately  retire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  A  gentle- 
man in  business,  receiving  suddenly  unexpected  information  which  led  him  to 
know  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,  was  immediately  seized  with  diarrhoea.  In  like 
manner,  diarrhoea  may  arise  from  an  arrest  of  digestion  from  an  exposure  to 
cold  or  from  over-exertion.  In  these  cases  the  mechanism  is  the  same  as  when 
the  diarrhoea  depends  on  dietetic  errors,  the  undigested  aliment  in  the  large 
intestine  acting  like  a  cathartic. 

Diarrhoea  not  transient,  but  continuing  more  or  less,  perhaps  becoming 
chronio  or  recurring  at  short  intervals,  also  proceeds  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
oases  from  indigestion.  Habitual  or  frequent  indigestion  leads  to  diarrhoea  in 
the  same  way  as  when  it  is  transient — namely,  the  uudigrated  aliment  under- 
goes chemical  changes  and  causes  irritation  of  the  large  intestine.  The  dejec- 
tions, as  in  transient  diarrhoea,  may  be  feculent,  bilious,  mucous,  lienteric,  or, 
more  rarely,  serous.  The  diarrhoea  in  these  cases  is  an  element  or  symptom 
of  indigestion,  but  not  infrequently,  the  disorder  of  digestion  being  confined 
to  the  small  intestine,  gastric  ailments  are  not  present.  The  indigestion  thus 
giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  may  be  produced  and  kept  up  by  various  causes  inde- 
pendent of  excess  or  errors  of  diet. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  diarrhoea  in  certain  cases  to  an  exce.ss  or 
to  a  vitiated  quality  of  bile.  This  causation  is  inferred  when  the  dejections 
are  notably  bilious.  This  view  is  not  improbable,  although  not  based  on  posi- 
tive knowledge.  The  bile  may  not  be  reabsorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal 
as  in  health,  and  hence  it  accumulates  in  excess  without  a  morbid  increase 
in  the  secretion ;  or  it  may  be  secreted  in  undue  quantity  or  it  may  have  a 
morbidly  irritating  property. 

Diarrhoea  is  most  liable  to  occur  during  Uie  summer  season.  This  may  be 
explained,  in  part,  by  the  larger  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
ingesta  during  this  season  and  by  the  effect  of  heat  in  weakening  digestion. 
It  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  a  more  abundant  secretion  or  to  a  lessened 
absorption  of  bile.  It  is  a  much  more  frequent  affection  in  tropical  than 
in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  It  occurs  in  travelling,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  Its  occurrence  is  generally  attributed  to  the  drinking-water, 
but  it  is  more  rational  to  refer  it  to  indigestion  caused  by  dietetic  errors, 
over-exertion,  and  disturbance  of  the  regular  habits  of  life.  Children  are 
far  more  subject  to  diarrhoea  than  adults,  especially  during  dentition  ;  and  in 
children  the  dejections  are  often  manifestly  lienteric,  showing  its  dependence 
on  indigestion.  It  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  affection  known  as 
cholera  in/antian,  or  popularly,  in  this  country,  tummer  eomphtint.  AmoDg  sol- 
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diers,  especially  in  campaigns  dnriog  the  sammer  season  or  in  warm  climates, 
diarrhoea  is  extremely  common,  and  is  attributable  to  irregular  habits  as  regards 
diet,  conjoined  with  the  exposure,  excitement,  and  fatigue  incident  to  active 
service.  Diarrhoea  occurs  in  persons  exhausted  from  the  want  of  food  or 
from  other  deprivations,  and  in  females  enfeebled  and  anssmic  from  protracted 
lactation,  due  in  these  cases  to  intestinal  indigestion.  The  nme  explanation 
probably  applies  to  the  diarrhoea  which  occurs  at  a  late  period  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  and  other  chronic  affections  when  not  dependent  on  intest- 
tinal  lesions.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  called  colliquative 
diarrhoea. 

The  accumulation  of  urinary  principles  in  the  blood  as  a  consequence  of 
renal  disease  occasions  diarrhoea.  The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  which  occur 
under  these  circumstances  appear  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  urea 
vicarionsly,  and  they  are  therefore  conservative.  They  occur  when  the  kid- 
neys are  removed  in  inferior  animals,  and,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  and  Barreswill,  the  liquid  transudation  into  the  alimentary  canal 
contains  either  urea  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  dejections  in  ursemic 
diarrhoea  are  serous  or  watery. 

Another  pathological  conditioa  occasionally  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  is  con- 
gestion of  tne  portal  vessels  when  the  circulation  in  this  portion  of  the  vas- 
cular system  is  obstructed  by  hepatic  disease.  It  thus  is  a  symptom  in  some 
cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  limit  the  dropsical 
effusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  that  disease. 
The  diarrhoea  under  these  circumstances  is  serous,  transudation  taking  place 
from  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  congested  veins. 

Crapulous  diarrhoea,  or  transient  diarrhoea  due  to  indigestion,  in  general 
calls  for  little  or  no  treatment.  If  the  contents  of  the  targe  intestine  be  not 
spontaneously  expelled,  an  evacuant  remedy  may  be  given.  A  saline  pur- 
gative is  best  adapted  to  this  end.  The  propriety  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  dejections  which 
have  occurred.  If  these  have  been  abundant  and  feculent,  a  cathartic  is  not 
required.  If,  after  the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  diarrhoea,  pain, 
or  uneasiness  continue,  the  irritation  may  be  quieted  by  a  mild  anodyne ;  for 
example,  a  drachm  or  two  of  the  camplioratea  tincture  of  opium  for  an  adult 
in  chalk  mixture ;  a  grain  of  opium  ;  a  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  a  salt 
of  morphia  in  mint-water ;  or  five  grains  of  Dover  s  powder  combined  with 
two  or  three  grains  of  aromatic  powder.  The  remedy  cnosen  is  to  be  repeated 
after  six  or  eight  hours,  if  required.  The  diet  for  a  day  or  two  should  be 
simple  and  somewhat  restricted.  Subsequently  a  laxative  may  be  required 
if  the  bowels  do  not  act  spontaneously.  The  treatment  of  cases  of  diarrhoea 
tending  to  continuance  or  frequently  recurring  and  dependent  on  indigestion 
embraces,  in  the  first  place,  remedies  to  relieve  the  irritation  of  the  large 
intestine.  Opium  in  some  form  may  be  nsed  for  this  purpose,  but  only 
temporarily,  because  its  continued  use  tends  still  more  to  impair  digestion. 
A  mild  purgative  may  often  be  prescribed  with  advantage,  for  frequent  and 
loose  dejections  are  not  incompatible  with  retention  of  hardened  feces — in 
&ct,  with  constipation.  The  subcarbonate  or  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  an 
excellent  remedy  to  relieve  intestinal  irritation.  It  is  often  effective,  and  is 
not  open  to  the  objections  of  opium.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  Awm  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm  to  adult  patients.  If  not  effective  alone,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  salt  of  morphia  may  be  added  to  it.  Of  a  variety  of  remedies 
tried  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  among  soldiers  returning  from  the  cam- 
paigns in  Virginia  in  the  summers  of  1862  and  1863,  bismuth,  in  my  hands, 
proved  the  most  effective,  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  otiiers.  Opiates  are  sometimes  most  effective  and  least  objectionable  when 
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■given  per  enema.  Pepsin  or  the  rennet  wine  is  sometimes  useful  temporarily 
as  a  means  of  artificial  digestion,  given  as  already  recommended  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia. 

This  part  of  tbe  treatment,  however,  is  merely  palliative.  The  ourative 
treatment  embraces  r^ulation  of  diet  and  measures  to  render  digestion  com- 
plete. The  diet  in  quantity  and  quality  should  be  adapted  to  the  digestive 
powers.  Chickens,  eggs,  and  tender  meats  plainly  cooked  are  most  likely 
to  be  digested,  but  in  some  cases  a  milk  and  farinaceoas  diet  is  found  to  be 
preferable.  Experience  in  individual  casea  is  to  be  the  guide.  Crude  vege- 
tables are  to  be  interdicted,  but  ripe  fruits  in  moderation  may  frequently  be 
taken  without  inconvenience  and  with  advantage.  A  moderate  quantity  of 
food  taken  at  short  intervals  is  generally  advisable,  rather  than  a  full  meal 
once  or  twice  daily.  A  sea-voyage,  a  visit,  removal  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  or  the  change  of  a  warm,  variable,  humid,  relaxing  climate  for  an 
atmosphere  cool,  uniform,  dry,  and  bracing,  will  be  likely  to  prove  highly 
beneficial,  if  not  curative,  in  cases  which  resist  dietetic  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment. The  efficacy  of  these  measures  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  cases  of  the 
so-oalled  summer  complaint  in  children. 

The  remedies,  other  than  those  merely  palliative,  which  are  useful  in  the 
cases  of  diarrhoea  under  consideration  belong  among  the  tonics  and  the  astrin- 
gents ;  and  the  latter  may  be  both  palliative  and  curative.  Of  the  various  vege- 
table astringents,  krameria,  hsematoxylon,  kino,  catechu,  and  rubus  villosua 
are  eligible  articles.  The  tannic  acid,  if  well  home  by  the  stomach,  is  some- 
times efficient.  As  purely  tonic  remedies,  qniniaor  the  non-officinal  prepara- 
tions of  calisaya-bark  so  much  in  vogue,  and  other  bitter  infusions,  are  often 
useful.  Salicin,  in  dosee  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  daily,  is  an 
excellent  tonic  remedy.  Preparations  of  iron  are  especially  useful  when  tfae 
patient  is  antemic,  as  in  oases  of  diarrhoea  occurring  in  females  during  lacta- 
tion. The  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  ohalyb- 
eates.  The  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron  is  sometimes  efficacious  as  ao 
astringent,  as  well  as  a  tonic  remedy.  Of  mineral  tonics  and  astringents, 
the  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  have  been 
found  useful.  The  subcarbonate  or  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  of  great 
value  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  not  only  as  a  palliative,  but  as  a  curative  remedy, 
given  in  large  doses — namely,  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  three  or  four  times 
daily,  sometimes  in  combination  with  small  doses  of  a  salt  of  morphia,  as 
recommended  above  in  connection  with  palliative  measures  of  treatment. 
The  mineral  acids  are  efficacious  in  some  cases.  The  preparation  known  as 
Hope's  mixture  has  been  much  in  use.  This  mixture  is  composed  of  four 
drops  of  nitric  acid  and  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  in  four  ounces 
of  camphor-water,  a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours.  In  rebellious  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  the  various  remedies  which 
have  been  named  are  to  be  ^ven  in  snooesBion  and  in  difierent  combinations. 
The  curative  and  palliaUve  remedies  are  to  be  combined  to  meet  the  indica- 
tions in  individual  oases. 

Diarrhoea  dependent  on  uraemia  and  on  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  does  not  admit 
of  curative  treatment,  and,  being  conservative,  is  only  to  be  kept  within  cer- 
tain limits  by  palliative  remedies. 

Enterorrhag:ia. 

Hemorrhage  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  properly  called  enterorrhagia.  The 
term  mdeena  has  been  used  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black  dejections  consist- 
ing of  blood  which  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal. 
I^krtial  digestion  of  the  blood  or  the  action  upon  it  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
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tinal  secretions  renders  it  tarry  or  pitch-like  in  appearance  and  generally  very 
offensive  to  the  smell.  Dejections  of  this  character  often  follow  gastror- 
rh^ia.  The  term  melfena  has  been  also  applied  to  cases  of  gastrorrhagia  in 
which  the  vomited  blood  presents  a  similar  appearance.  Moreover,  the  term 
has  been  loosely  applied  to  denote  dark-colored  or  black  evacuations  not  con- 
sisting of  blood.  The  term  is  one  of  those  which  tt  is  desirable  should 
become  obsolete.  Cases  in  which  blood  evaci\ated  from  the  bowels  comes 
from  the  stomach  or  fVom  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  other  than  the  intes- 
tinal canal  are  not  cases  of  enterorrbagia ;  and  cases  of  hemorrhoidal  or  other 
hemorrhages  occurring  near  the  anus  are  not  properly  embraced  under  this 
head.  The  source  of  uie  hemorrhage  must  be  the  mucous  membrane  between 
the  stomach  and  rectum.  The  tarry  or  pitch-like  appearance  of  blood  in  the 
stools  ia  evidence  of  its  source  in  the  stomach  or  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tine ;  but  this  appearance  is  not  positive  proof  that  the  matter  evacuated  is 
blood,  as  a  dark  color  may  be  imparted  to  the  stools  by  the  administration  of 
iron  or  of  bismuth.  It  probably  is  blood  if  the  stools  have  been  preceded  by 
the  vomiting  of  blood ;  but  in  some  cases  of  gastrorrhagia  vomiting  does  not 
take  place,  all  the  blood  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal.  In  doubtful  cases 
dilution  in  water  of  some  of  the  matter  evacuated  renders  the  appearance  of 
blood  more  evident,  or  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  microscope  or  to  the  spec- 
troscope. When  the  sonrce  of  hemorrhage  is  the  rectum,  the  blood  is  fresh 
in  appearance,  and  is  passed  alone,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  either  afler 
a  fecal  evacuation  or  with  straining  efforts  to  procure  a  stool.  Examination 
with  the  eye  or  touch  will  generally  show  the  existence  of  hemorrhoids,  but 
in  some  cases  it  reveals  ot£er  loou  affections,  such  as  nlcers,  carcinoma,  a 
poIypoB,  or  intussusception. 

In  oases  of  enterorrbagia  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  different  situations 
along  the  tract  of  the  small  and  large  intestine.  The  blood  is  less  changed 
in  appearance  the  nearer  its  source  is  to  the  rectum  and  the  more  quickly  it 
is  evacuated.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  tube 
and  if  the  blood  pass  slowly  along  the  tube,  it  becomes  dark  or  blackish,  its 
appearance  resembling  that  of  the  melsenio  stools  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia, 
and  there  may  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the  appearance 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  blood.  The  quantity  of  blood  passed  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases  of  enterorrbagia.  It  is  frequently  large,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  several  pints  and  even  quarts.  Evacuations  may  consist  wholly  of  blood 
or  the  blood  may  be  mixed  with  fecal  matter.  The  blood  may  be  entirely 
liquid  or  the  evacuations  may  contain  clots  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

Intestinal  like  gastric  hemorrhage  has  rarely  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
an  individual  affection.  Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  is  incident  to  a  variety 
of  morbid  conditions.  It  ie  an  important  occasional  event  in  typhoid  fever, 
and  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  that  disease.  It  enters  into  the  charac- 
teristic dejections  of  dysentery.  It  is  an  effect  also  of  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein  and  of  the  mesenteric  vein.*  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  occurs  in  cases  of  carci- 
noma of  the  bowels.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  tuberculous  ulceration  of 
the  small  or  large  intestine.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  history  of  scorbutus, 
purpura  hsemorrhagica,  and  yellow  fever.  Like  gastric  hemorrhage,  it  may 
be  vicarious  of  menstruation.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  effect  of  the  portal 
congestion  occasioned  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.    It  occurs,  however,  when 

*  Sir  William  Gull  has  reported  a  case  of  probable  thrombosis  of  the  snperior  mesen- 
teric v«n  and  the  renal  veins,  recovery  taking  place.  (Vide  Qu^ft  HotpiUu  R^xtrta,  vol. 
zlii.)  ProAise  inlcstinal  hemorrhage  was  asBodated  with  severe  pun,  albuminuria, 
and  a  condition  of  nearly  complete  coUapee.  He  dtes  a  btal  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hil- 
ton Fagge. 
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not  connected  with  these  or  any  other  dtscoverable  morbid  conditions.  I 
have  met  with  several  examples  of  enterorrhagia  not  connected  with  any  of 
the  several  causative  conditions  which  exist  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases. 
While,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  these  conditions  exist,  the 
occurrence  of  hemorrhage  is  not  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  of  them. 
Symptoms  attributable  to  the  loss  of  blood,  and  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  hemorrhage,  are  debility,  pallor,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  perspira- 
tion, sense  of  faintness,  etc.  The  loss  of  blood  may  be  sufficiently  great  and 
rapid  to  occasion  sudden  death,  but  this  is  rare.  The  repetitions  of  the  hemor- 
rhage may  lead  to  a  degree  of  exhaustion  and  ansemia  from  which  recovery 
is  difficult,  and  a  fatal  result  may  take  place  by  slow  astheoia.  In  general, 
however,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  not  connected  with  morbid  conditions  which 
involve  danger,  the  prognosis  is  favorahle.  Hemorrhage  sufficient  to  occasion 
fatal  syncope  may  take  place  and  no  blood  be  discharged  by  stool.  In  such  a 
case  the  diagnosis  of  enterorrfaa^  is  impracdcable. 

The  TREATHXNT  of  the  different  affections  or  morbid  conditions  with  which 
intestinal  hemorrhage  is  usually  connected  need  not  be  here  repeated.  It  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  measures  having  reference  to  the  hemorrhage.  These  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of  gastric  hemorrhage.  Rest  in  the  recum- 
bent position  and  quietude  of  mind  are  important.  The  peristaltic  move- 
ments are  to  be  quieted  by  opium.  Cold  applications  to  the  abdomen  should 
be  made  if  the  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  be  urgently  indicated.  The  most 
effective  mode  of  applying  cold  is  by  means  of  the  ice-bag.  In  cases  in  which 
this  indication  is  less  urgent,  dry  cupping,  sinapisms,  and  warm  stimulating 
pedilnvia  will  suffice  without  the  application  of  cold.  Food  and  dpnks 
should  be  taken  cold.  The  diet  should  be  restricted  and  bland.  Puraa- 
tives  are  conU«indicated.  The  mineral  acids  are  generally  thought  tol»e 
useful  in  oases  of  intestinal  as  well  u  in  gastric  hemorrhage.  The  sulphurio- 
acid  lemonade  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  gratefal  beverage.  The  various 
hannostatio  remedies  given  in  cases  of  gastrorrhagia — namely,  tannic  acid, 
gallic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  ergot,  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron,  etc. — 
are  to  be  resorted  to  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  arresting  the 
hemorrhage. 

Oonstipaldon. 

The  terms  cotutipatton  and  costiveness  are  commonly  used  as  synonyms, 
denoting  insufficiency  of  evacnations  from  the  bowels.  The  latter  of  the  two 
terms  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  less  degree  of  insufficiency  than  the 
former,  the  number  of  dejections  being  normal,  but  the  quantity  deficient 
and  the  act  of  defecation  labored.  The  term  obstipation  has  been  already 
defined  to  denote  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  than  constipation ;  that  is, 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  either  as  a  functional  disorder  or  dependent  on  the 
various  lesions  which  have  been  considered  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Consti- 
pation exists  as  a  functional  disorder  and  it  is  incident  to  various  affections. 
As  a  functional  disorder  it  is  extremely  frequent,  and,  although  not  a  serious 
affection,  it  claims  attention  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  which  it  occa- 
sions,  its  importance  as  leading  to  other  ailments,  and  the  difficulty  o^n  of 
its  removal. 

The  affection  is  seated  in  the  large  intestine.  The  anatomical  arrange- 
ments of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  show  it  to  be  intended  to  serve 
as  a  temporary  d6p6t  for  fecal  matter,  thus  providing  against  the  need  of  fre- 
quent acts  of  defecation.  The  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  propelled 
more  slowly  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  intestine— because  the  cireum* 
ference  of  the  former  is  larger  in  proportion  to  its  muscular  power ;  aeeondj 
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in  tlie  ascending  part  of  the  colon  and  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  contents 
are  propelled  in  opporation  to  graTitation ;  and  thirds  the  liquid  portion  of 
the  contents  is  absorbed  in  their  passage  through  the  small  intestine.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  one  free  evacuation  from  the  bowels  daily  is  the  rule  in 
health ;  but  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  Some  persons  have,  habits 
ually,  two  or  three  evacuations  daily,  and  on  the  other  hand  some  have  an 
evacuation  regularly  every  second  or  third  day  without  any  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  constipation  ;  in  fact,  persons  of  the  latter  habit  usually  experi- 
ence discomfort  if  temporarily  evacuations  take  place  daily.  In  determining, 
then,  the  existence  of  this  affection,  the  habit  in  health  is  of  course  to  be 
taken^into  account.  In  some  cases  the  act  of  defecation  is  delayed  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days  after  the  period  when  it  should  have  taken  place,  but  the 
evacuation  when  it  occurs  is  ample.  In  other  cases  the  act  occurs  daily,  but 
it  is  incomplete,  and  in  these  cases  the  act  is  usually  labored  and  painful, 
the  feces  being  dry,  compact,  and  hard.  The  affection  may  be  occasional 
and  transient  or  it  may  do  hafoitnml. 

Cmstipation  eives  rise  to  various  local  morbid  effects,  such  as  a  feeling  of 
pressure  or  weight  in  the  perineum,  a  sense  of  abdominal  distension  or  uneasi- 
ness, flatulency,  diarrhoea,  and  colic  pains.  Hemorrhoids  are  often  attrib- 
utable to  this  affection.  It  gives  rise  also  to  pain  in  the  head,  dnlneus  of  the 
mind,  flushing  of  the  face,  palpitation,  and  general  malaise.  If  the  act  of 
defecation  require  violent  straining  eff'orts,  these  sometimes  occasion  hemor- 
rhage-into  the  brain  if  the  cerebral  arteries  be  diseased,  and  hernial  protru- 
nons.  The  contractility  of  the  muscular  tunic  of  the  large  intestine  may  lie 
permanently  impaired  by  long-continned  distension,  so  Uiat  t^e  affection  is 
necessarily  permanent. 

OcouionaJ  constipation  is  not  genially  considered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  medical  advice,  and  persons  resort  of  their  own  accord  to  a  purga- 
tive or  an  enema.  It  is  when  the  affection  has  become  habitual  or  chronic  that 
cases  come  under  the  cognisance  of  the  physician ;  and,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  pathological  character  of  the  affeoUon  in  tlkese  oases  and  its  causa- 
tion, certain  points  pertaining  to  the  function  of  defecation  in  health  are  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  its  normal  condition  the  rectum  is  empty,  as  shown 
by  the  researches  of  O'Beinie.^  This  portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  sensibility  which  in  health  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of 
feces  and  occasions  the  desire  to  defecate.  The  ability  to  perform  the  act 
involves  a  certain  contractile  power  in  the  large  intestine,  and  also  in  the 
abdominal  and  other  muscles  which  co-operate  in  the  performance  of  the  act. 
In  habitual  constipation  the  contractile  power  of  the  intestine  is  impaired  by 
distension.  The  muscular  tunic  is  more  or  less  paralyzed  &om  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  intestinal  contents,  in  the  same  way  as  the  bladder  becomes 
paralysed  from  over-distension.  The  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  disten- 
sion may  be  owing  to  the  laige  quantity  of  excrement,  but  it  is  generally  a 
result  of  habitual  neglect  of  the  calls  of  nature.  The  demre  to  defecate  is 
resisted,  or,  the  mind  being  preoccupied,  is  unheeded,  and  the  act  is  post- 
poned, until  at  length  the  sensibility  no  longer  gives  notice  of  fecal  accumu- 
lation ;  hence  tfae  accumulation  goes  on,  the  rectum  and  other  portions  of  the 
large  intestine  become  distended,  and  paresis  follows.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  constipation  as  a  chronic  affection  is  produced  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases.  The  hurried  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation,  the  evacuation 
being  in  consequence  incomplete,  has  measurably  the  same  result  as  the 
n^lect  of  the  calls  of  nature.  Instead  of  receiving  adequate  attention  as 
important  to  health,  defecation  is  considered  an  annoprance  to  be  escaped 
from  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  uncomfortable  provisions  for  defecation, 

■  .yew  Ftnra     D^&mtion,  etc,  hf  James  CBame,  Am.  ed.,  18S1 
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especially  in  the  eonntry,  contribute  to  eonstipttioD  hy  rendering  it  disagree- 
able to  devote  to  Uie  act  more  time  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

Various  circumatances  may  contiibate  to  this  affeetion.  The  abdominal 
muscles  play  an  important  part  in  the  act  of  defecation.  These  muscles 
become  weakened  by  obesity,  and  in  females  as  a  result  of  pregnancy.  The 
muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine  and  the  auxiliary  voluntary  muscles  concerned 
in  defecation  lose  more  or  less  of  their  contractile  power,  in  common  with 
the  whole  muscular  system,  in  anaemia  and  in  other  enfeebling  conditions. 
Deficiency  of  bite  and  of  the  intestinal  secretions  may  enter  into  the  causa- 
tion in  some  cases,  but  probably  the  importance  of  this  source  of  constipa- 
tioQ  has  been  over-estimated.  Constipation  is  not  always  present  when  no 
bile  enters  the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice.  Inadequate 
alimentatiou,  and  especially  the  ingestion  of  purely  nutritious  food,  leaving 
but  little  excrementitious  residue,  contribute  to  constipation.  Sedentarj 
habits  are  supposed  to  favor  the  affection,  but  it  is  probable  that  other  causes 
are  generally  more  operative,  and  especially  inattention  to  the  calls  of  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  active  exercise  induces  const^ation  hy  rendering  asdmi- 
latton  more  active,  the  liquid  contents  of  the  small  intestine  being  more 
fully  absorbed.  Loss  of  fluids  by  abundant  perspiration  or  by  diuresis  is 
another  cause.  The  change  of  habits,  with,  generally,  an  increased  assimila- 
tion, incident  to  a  sea-voyage,  as  is  wdl  known,  iuduoes  in  most  oases  consti- 
pation. 

Occasional  constipation,  if  slight,  is  relieved  by  a  laxative  pill,  repeated  if 
necessary,  or  by  a  small  qaantity  of  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  dissolved  in  a 
tumbler  of  simple  or  carbonated  water  and  taken  upon  an  empty  stomach. 
The  Congress  or  the  Kissingen  water  and  the  stronger  bitter  waters — namely, 
the  Friedrichsball,  Fullna,  or  Hunyadi-Janos — in  small  doses  may  be  taken 
in  lieu  of  the  salts  just  named.  A  preferable  method,  which  will  generally 
suffice,  is  to  excite  the  action  of  the  large  intestine  by  a  simile  enema  of  cold 
water.  By  means  of  Davidson's  syringe  the  patient  ean  resort  to  this  meas- 
ure without  any  diffionlty.  If  the  constipation  be  more  than  slight,  a  few 
gruns  of  blue  mass  or  a  purgative  pill  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  followed, 
if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught  or  an  enema  in  the  morning.  Pmons  often 
have  recourse  to  purgatives  without  consulting  physicians,  under  an  impres- 
sion that  such  remedies  are  always  harmless  and  generally  useful  aside  from 
the  relief  of  constipation.  Hence  it  is  common  to  take  active  purgatives  for 
slight  constipation,  and  often  when  nothing  is  required.  If  the  constipation 
give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  it  is  better  to  wait  for  spontaneous 
relief,  and  a  tittle  delay  will  often  show  that  medicinal  interference  would 
have  been  unnecessary. 

The  management  of  habitual  constipation  often  requires  much  care  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  physician  and  patient.  The  object  is  to  secure 
regularity  and  sufficiency  in  the  evacuations.  The  means  which  may  be 
employed  are  various.  They  may  be  arranged  into  dietetical,  medicinal, 
and  mechanical.  The  dietetical  means  consist  in  using  freely  articles  whidi 
leave,  aft«r  digestion,  a  bulky  residuum — namely,  cabbage,  lettuce,  the  vari- 
ous vegetables  known  in  the  country  as  greens ;  articles  having  a  laxative 
property,  such  as  molasses,  prunes,  figs,  etc. ;  or  articles  with  indigestible 
constituents  which  stimulate  the  alimentary  canal — ^namely,  bran  bread,  com 
meal,  groats,  or  cracked  wheat.  A  diet  consisting  in  part  of  the  foregoing 
articles  will  sometimes  succeed  in  relieving  habitual  constipation ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  this  class  of  means  the  following  practical  rule  is  to 
be  adopted :  They  are  not  to  be  preferred  if  they  disorder  digestion  or  occa- 
sion more  disturbance  than  medicines.  More  harm  sometimes  results  from 
overloading  the  digestive  organs  with  articles  of  diet  difficult  of  digestion  or 
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sabjecting  the  canal  to  the  irritation  of  unbolted  flonr  than  the  continuance 
of  constipation  would  occasion.  A  tumbler  of  simple  water  or  of  carbonated 
water  taken  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  is  not  infrequently  effioacions  ; 
if  not,  a  teaspoonful  of  table-salt  added  will  often  render  it  sufficient. 

The  medicinal  means  are  laxative  remedies.  With  regard  to  these,  a  general 
mle  is  that  the  remedy  chosen  should  be  mild  and  the  quantity  as  small  as 
will  suffice  for  the  object.  Purgation  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  patients  fall  into 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  constipation  to  continue  for  several  days,  and  then 
resorting  to  a  free  purgative.  The  constipation  is  of  course  relieved  for  the 
time,  but  the  constipated  habit  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  by  this  course. 
Another  general  rule  may  be  stated :  If  more  than  one  small  dose  of  laxative 
he  required,  the  remedy  is  to  be  given  in  small  doses  repeated  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  rather  than  in  a  single,  larger  dose.  In  this  way  the  object  is  effected 
with  a  less  amount  of  medicinal  impression,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  purgation. 

As  regards  the  particular  remedy,  aloes  is  specially  suited  to  the  desired 
object.  It  may  generally  with  advantage  be  combined  in  a  pill  with  a  tonic, 
either  the  sulphate  of  quinia  or  a  preparation  of  iron,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  may  be  added.  A  very  small  proportion  of 
sloes,  a  small  fraction  of  a  grain  in  each  pill,  will  often  suffice.  The  old 
preparation  known  as  the  elixir  proprietatis  (tincture  of  aloes  and  myrrh)  is 
well  suited  to  the  object,  a  drachm  given  at  bedtime,  and  repeated,  if  necessary, 
once  or  twice  during  the  day.  This  preparation  loses  its  disagreeable  bitter- 
ness with  age,  and  it  is  not  generally  repulsive  when  given  with  a  little  water 
and  an  abundance  of  sugar.  The  extract  of  nux  vomica  combined  with  bel- 
ladonna or  hyoscyamus  sometimes  answtsrs  well.  A  small  piece  of  rhubarb 
taken  repeatedly  during  the  day  sometimes  effects  the  object  satisfactorily, 
and  this  remedy  to  many  persons  is  not  disagreeable.  I  have  known  a  few 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  colchicum,  repeated  shortly  after  each  meal,  to  answer 
admirably.  The  syrup  of  buckthorn,  the  extract  of  butternut,  and  the  com- 
pound licorice  powder  are  good  laxative  remedies.  There  are  various  modes 
of  rendering  the  daily  use  of  a  laxative  remedy  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
Prunes  stewed  in  an  infusion  of  senna  answer  well,  and  are  not  unpalatable. 
The  confection  of  eenna  and  medicated  figs  are  also  suited  to  persons  who 
take  a  pill  or  potion  with  repugnance.  Trousseau  claimed  for  bis  favorite 
medicine,  belladonna,  that  it  acts  as  an  efficient  laxative  in  cases  of  habitual 
constipation.  It  has  failed  to  secure  this  action  in  my  experience,  and  I  have 
frequently  made  trial  of  it.  Here,  as  in  other  instances,  experience  in  individual 
cases  is  to  be  the  guide.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  medicinal  means 
are  relied  upon,  some  form  of  the  so-called  dinner-pills,  or,  as  they  have  been 
appropriately  termed,  "  peristaltic  persuaders,"  will  be  found  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  ;  and  for  the  fastidious  they  may  be  silvered  or  sugar-coated. 
The  white  mustard-seed  was  formerly  a  popular  remedy  much  in  vogue,  but 
this  is  objectionable  on  account  of  a  liability  to  accumulate  and  become  im- 
pacted within  the  intestine.  Laxative  remedies  are  not  to  be  continued  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  required  to  secure  an  habitual  action  of  the  bowels.  A 
minute  dose  of  strychnia  or  nux  vomioa  added  to  a  laxative  renders  ihe  ope- 
ration of  the  latter  more  sucoessful. 

The  mechanical  means  consist  in  the  use  of  enemas  and  suppositories.  The 
T^^lar  use  of  an  enema  of  cold  water  at  the  same  hour  daily  is  a  umple 
and  sometimes  an  effective  measure.  This  measure,  however,  is  better  suited 
to  occasional  than  to  habitual  constipation.  Habitually  resorted  to,  it  is 
likely  to  fail  after  a  time;  and  the  rectum  becoming  accustomed,  as  it  were, 
to  the  stimulus  of  distension,  it  ceases  to  excite  the  peristaltic  movements.  In 
some  cases  a  suppository  of  soap  answers  the  purpose  of  provoking  a  regular 
and  sufficient  evacuation.   The  cocoanut  batter  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Common  molasses  caody  answers  equally  well,  an  oval  mass  of  the  sise  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  being  introduced  within  the  rectum.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
temporary  expedient,  ceasing  usually  to  be  effective  after  a  time. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  management  in  oases  of  habitual  constipa^ 
tion  is  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  measures.  It  is  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
to  solicit  an  evacuation  at  the  same  hour  daily.  The  importance  of  this  rule 
is  to  be  enjoined,  but  of  course  its  success  will  depend  on  the  perseverance 
of  the  patient.  The  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  for  the  act  of  defeca- 
tion is  to  be  selected,  and  in  general  the  most  favorable  time  is  in  the  morn- 
ing af^r  breakfast.  At  the  time  fixed  upon  the  patient  should  devote  a 
reasonable  period  to  the  function  of  defecation,  but  without  persisting  in  vio- 
lent fruitless  efforts.  This  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  not 
to  be  omitted  a  single  day  except  from  necessity.  It  may  be  long  before  the 
desired  object  is  accomplished,  but  sooner  or  later,  with  the  aid  of  some  of 
the  means  which  have  been  indicated,  the  desire  will  be  felt  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  ability  to  defeeate  at  Uiat  time  will  be  acquired  in  the  great 
minority  of  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  regularity  and  sufficiency  of 
the  evacuations  without  perseverance  in  this  part  of  the  management.  The 
management  also  includes  a  rule  not  less  important — namely,  never  to  neglect 
or  postpone  the  call  to  defecate  when  it  occurs  either  after  or  before  the  time 
for  the  habitual  performance  of  the  act  of  defecation.  The  importance  of  wait- 
ing for  a  certain  period  after  the  contents  of  the  rectum  have  been  expelled 
is  to  be  enjoined.  Often  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  rectum  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  from  the  colon  into  the 
rectum,  which,  remaining,  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  bowel  and  renders  it 
accustomed  to  distension.  The  objects  of  the  management  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  kept  in  view — namely,  Ist,  To  preserve  or  restore  the  normal  ani- 
mal sensihility  of  the  rectum  by  which  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  is  felt,' 
and  2d,  to  prevent  paresis  from  distension,  and  to  restore  the  muscular  power 
which  has  been  lost  from  this  cause. 

If  this  plan  were  early  inculcated  and  carried  out  in  health,  habitual  con- 
stipation would  be  as  rare  as  it  is  now  frequent.  The  prevention  is  not 
less  sure  than  umple.  This  fact  should  be  generally  understood,  especially 
in  the  training  of  girls,  most  of  whom  become  affected  with  habitual  consti- 
pation and  suffer  from  it  all  their  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  existence  of  the 
function  of  defecation  is  too  often  ignored  from  notions  of  false  delicacy,  and 
the  affection  becomes  established  because  parents  and  teachers  are  either 
themselves  ignorant  of  this  simple  method  of  prevention  or  consider  the 
subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  physician. 

Cases  in  which  the  intervals  between  fecal  evacuations  are  many  weeks  and 
even  many  months,  the  accumulation  of  intestinal  contents  being  tolerated 
with  more  or  less  inconvenience  during  these  long  periods,  are  among  the 
curiosities  of  medical  experience.  Of  the  cases  in  medical  literature,  the 
one  in  which  the  longest  interval  occurred,  with  a  single  exception,  was  com- 
municated for  the  Antenwn  Jourwil  of  M&liral  Sciences  in  1874,  and  the 
autopsy,  in  1876,  by  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Strong  of  Westfield,  N.  Y.  In  this  case 
eight  months  and  sixteen  days  elapsed  without  an  evacuation  from  the  bowels.* 

Intestinal  Oolic. 

The  term  colic,  in  its  etymology,  relates  to  the  colon,  but  it  is  often  applied 
to  paroxysmal,  spasmodic  pain  in  other  parts.  Thus,  the  phrase  hepatic  colic 
is  used  to  denote  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones,  and  renal  colio 
the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  renal  calculi  along  the  ureter.   A  palnfnl 

*  Fmr  aynopeis  of  this  case,  vide  OKnteof  Jfedwm^  by  the  author,  1879,  p.  354. 
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mffection  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  called  uterine  colic.  In  the  present 
nomenclature  of  diseases  there  is  no  suffix  or  prefix  vhich,  joined  to  the 
name  of  a  part,  expresses  a  painful  spasmodic  affection  of  that  part.  The 
affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  known  as  colic  way  not  be  seated  ezcla- 
sivety  in  the  colon.  It  is  probable  that  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  intes- 
tine is  affected  in  certain  cases  of  inte8:^al  colic.  As  applied  to  the  intes* 
tine,  oolic  denotes  pain  occurring  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked  exacerbations, 
the  pain  being  of  a  character  supposed  to  indicate  spasm ;  that  is,  twisting, 
constricting,  or  griping.  Ck>lic  pains  are  symptomatic  of  different  inflammatory 
affections — namely,  dysentery,  enteritis,  peritonitis — and  of  the  various  lesions 
which  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction.  They  also  enter  into  the  functional 
affection  called  sporadic  cholera  or  cholera  morbus.  As  constituting  an  indi> 
vidua!  malady,  colic  of  course  is  independent  of  inflammation  or  structural 
lesions  and  is  disconnected  from  any  other  functional  affection. 

An  attack  of  colic  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain 
varying  much  in  its  severity  in  different  cases.  The  pain  is  usually  seated  in  the 
region  of  the  umbilicus.  It  is  irequently  extremely  severe ;  and  the  patient 
bends  the  body  forward  with  the  thighs  flexed,  writhes,  and  tries  a  variety 
of  positions,  groaning  or  crying  aloud  from  the  intensity  of  suffering.  This 
severe  pain  continues  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  it  either  ceases  completely 
or  abates,  to  return  again  with  the  same  severity  after  an  interval  usually  of 
brief  duration.  If  left  to  continue  without  measures  for  relief,  an  attack  may 
embrace  a  few  paroxysms  only  or  it  may  last  for  several  hours.  An  attaw 
lasting  for  a  short  time  and  ending  in  one  or  more  free  evaooations  irom  the 
bowels  is  so  common  as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

The  abdomen  in  attacks  of  colic  is  frequently  retracted,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  more  or  less  tympanitic.  Generally,  there  is  absence  of  tenderness,  and 
firm  pressure  with  the  hands  or  lying  upon,  the  belly  affords  relief ;  but  in 
some  eases  there  is  more  or  less  soreness  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  espe- 
cially over  the  site  of  the  caecum.  During  the  paroxysms  of  pain  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  are  sometimes  spasmodically  affected,  especially  the  rectus  mus- 
cle, the  sections  of  which  are  felt  as  hard  bunches.  Usually  there  is  consti- 
pation. Nausea  is  sometimes  present,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  The  pulse 
is  but  little  or  not  at  all  accelerated,  and  absence  of  fever  is  shown  by  the 
thermometer.  The  skin  is  cool,  and  daring  the  severity  of  pain  frequently 
bathed  in  perspiration. 

In  a  case  presenting  the  characters  just  described  it  is  important  to  deter- 
mine, as  soon  as  practicable,  the  existence  simply  of  a  functional  affection ; 
that  is,  to  differentiate  colic  from  affections  in  which  pains  like  those  of  colic 
occur.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  excluding  these  affections.  Dysentery 
and  enteritis  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  diarrhoea  and  of  symptoms 
denoting  inflammation.  The  pain  in  these  two  affections  is  rarely  as  violent 
as  in  most  cases  of  colic  ;  but  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  the  exacerbations 
of  pain  may  equal  in  violence  those  of  a  severe  attack  of  colic,  and  the  error 
of  confounding  these  two  affections  has  been  committed  in  not  a  few  instances. 
The  exclusion  of  peritonitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  notable  tender- 
ness over  the  abdomen,  of  increase  of  temperature,  of  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  of  other  general  symptoms  denoting  a  much  graver  affection  than  colic. 
Inva^nation,  internal  hernia,  and  other  obstructive  lesions  with  strangulation 
cannot  always  be  at  once  excluded.  As  a  rule,  the  paroxysmal  pain  occurring 
in  connection  with  these  lesions  at  the  outset,  and,  indeed,  during  a  considerable 
time,  is  less  violent  than  in  colic,  and  after  a  time  the  existence  of  something 
more  than  colic  is  shown  by  persisting  pain,  tenderness,  vomiting  of  so-called 
stercoraceous  matter,  sometimes  tenesmus,  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration^ 
etc.    The  absence  of  these  symptoms  warrants  the  exclusion  of  obstructive 
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lesions.  The  possibility  tLat  some  obstructive  lesion  may  exist  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  cases  which  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  simple  oolio.  The 
possibility  of  ioguinal  or  femora)  hernia  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  a  care- 
ful examination  with  reference  to  this  point  is  not  to  be  omitted.  The  resem- 
blance of  labor-pains  to  those  of  colic  is  to  be  recollected.  Pregnancy  is 
sometimes  concealed,  and  it  has  happened  that  the  physician,  supposing  his 
patient  to  be  suffering  from  oolie,  has  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  cry  of  a 
newly-born  infant  under  the  bedolothes.  The  passage  of  a  urinary  ouculus 
from  the  Iddnej  to  the  bladder  may  give  rise  to  pains  (renal  colic)  resembling 
that  of  enteral^a.  This  affection  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  its  diag- 
nostic features. 

The  several  varieties  of  colio  which  writers  have  generally  recognized  do  not 
require  separate  consideration.  Some  of  these  varieties  rest  on  an  insufficient 
basis  of  classification.  The  colic  has  been  called  crapulous  when  it  proceeds 
from  indigestion.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  attacks  which  sometimes  fol- 
low over-indulgence  at  the  table,  ending  frequently  in  crapulous  diarrhoea.  A 
colic  is  called  flatulent  when  it  is  accompanied  with  tympanites  or  by  the  expul- 
sion of  gas  with  relief.  This  variety  occurs  especially  in  infancy.  The  term 
bilious  colic  has  been  used  when  the  affection  is  supposed  to  depend  on  hepatic 
derangement.  This  dependence  is  merely  conjectural,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  continuing  to  append  the  word  bilious  to  this  affection  than  to  vari- 
ous others  in  which  the  coexistence  of  disorder  of  the  liver  is  equally  hypo- 
thetical. Colio  has  been  called  stercoraceous  when  attribntaUe  to  the  reten- 
tion of  feces,  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  oftener  an  e&ot  than  a  cause  of  eolio. 
In  another  variety,  called  verminous,  the  colio  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  worms  ;  hut  it  may  fairly  be  doubled  whether  colic  ever  proceeds 
from  this  source.  The  variety  called  saturnine  or  lead  colic  is  properly  a  dis- 
tinct affection,  and  will  he  considered  as  such. 

The  morbid  condition  in  colic  is  supposed  to  be  spasm.  Its  seat  is  there- 
fore the  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine.  That  this  is  the  pathological  cha- 
racter of  the  affection  is  rendered  probable  by  the  kind  of  pain,  the  constipa- 
tion, together  with  the  local  symptoms,  and  the  therapeutical  measures  which 
are  found  to  be  successful.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  supposed  by  Abererom- 
bie,  that  in  certain  cases  the  spasm  may  be  preceded  by  paralysis  of  a  section 
of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  consequent  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  its  con- 
tents. Like  other  spasmodic  affections,  it  may  be  produced  by  causes  which 
act  either  directly  upon  the  part  affected  or  indirecUy  through  its  nervous 
communications. 

Attacks  of  colic  are  frequently,  if  not  generally,  attributable  to  the  local 
action  of  the  ingesta.  They  may  arise  from  indigestion  caused  by  either 
excess  in  quantity  or  the  indigestible  quality  of  food.  They  not  infrequently 
follow  exposure  to  cold  or  fatiguing  exertions,  but  these  causes  probably  act 
by  occasioning  indigestion.  Certain  articles  of  diet — ^for  example,  shellfish 
in  some  persons — give  rise  to  attacks  of  colic  in  consequence  of  an  idiosyn- 
crasy which  is  inexplicable.  The  muscular  tunic  of  the  intestine  is  especially 
susceptible  to  spasm  in  infancy,  and  colic  occurs  much  oflener  in  early  than 
in  middle  and  aavanced  life.  A  susceptibility  to  intestinal  spasm  belongs  to 
some  persons,  constituting  a  predisposition  to  this  affection.  In  the  practice 
of  every  physician  there  are  those  who  are  suliiect  to  attacks  of  colic  more 
or  less  frequently.  This  predisposition  may  continue  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  then  disappear.  Persons  with  this  predispoution  often  have  an 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  weight,  coldness,  or  numbness  in  the  abdomen, 
with  general  languor  and  irritability,  preceding  the  development  of  colic, 
and  by  means  of  these  premonitions  they  are  able  to  predict  an  impending 
attack. 
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Although  attended  with  great  and,  if  not  efficiently  treated,  often  pro- 
tracted suffering,  colic  is  not  a  dangerous  affection.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  alone  it  ever  prove  fatal.  It  is  one  of  those  violent  functional  affections 
from  which  recovery  takes  place  rapidly.  It  has  no  tendency  to  eventuate 
in  inflammation  or  in  any  other  disease,  but  in  proportion  to  its  duration  it  is 
followed  by  fatigue  or  weakoeBS,  and  more  or  less  abdominal  soreness  may 
remain  for  some  time. 

The  object  of  treatment  is  the  relief  of  spasm  as  indicated  by  the  cessation 
of  pain.  Measures  are  to  be  directed  to  this  object  without  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  attack  or  the  existence  of  constipation.  If,  as  is  generally  the 
ease,  an  attack  have  been  induced  by  the  presence  of  irritating  ingesta,  meas- 
ures directed  to  the  spasm  should  take  precedence  of  evacnants ;  and  if,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  bowels  were  constipated  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the 
removal  of  this  condition  is  a  secondary  object.  So  long  as  pain  continues 
there  is  a  resistance  to  the  action  of  eaUiartios,  and  to  defer  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  pain  until  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated  is  to  needlessly  pro- 
long the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

In  mild  attacks  warmth  to  the  abdomen  and  extremities,  a  little  spirit  not 
largely  diluted  with  hot  water,  some  aromatic  stimulant,  such  as  anise,  ginger, 
cloves,  mint,  etc.,  or  a  few  drops  of  chloroform,  will  suffice  to  procure  relief. 
Twenty  drops  of  chloroform,  repeated,  if  necessary,  at  short  intervals,  will 
sometimes  afford  prompt  relief  in  severe  cases;  if  not,  opium  in  some  form 
is  to  be  given  to  the  extent  of  procuring  freedom  from  pain.  Administration 
per  enema  is  to  be  preferred.  A  drachm  of  laudanum,  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  tincture  of  asafoatida  in  a  small  quantity  of  mucilage  or  starch, 
may  be  injected,  with  injunctions  to  the  patient  to  renist  the  desire  to  expel 
it ;  and  usually  in  a  short  tune  this  demre  passes  off.  tf  wmplete  relief  do 
not  follow  in  die  space  of  an  hour,  the  enema  may  be  repeated.  If  the  suf- 
fering be  extremely  intense,  double  this  quantity  of  laudanum  in  the  case 
of  an  adult  may  be  given  in  the  first  or  second  enema,  or  a  solution  of  a  sidt 
of  morphia  may  be  injected  hypodermically.  If  necessary,  the  enema  or  the 
hypodermic  injection  may  be  repeated  -a  second  or  third  time.  A  similar 
plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  regards  the  doses  and  repetitions  if  the  opiate  be 
given  by  the  mouth.  If  hypodermic  injections  be  given,  caution  is  to  be 
exercised  in  their  repetition.  Fatal  narcotism  has  been  induced  by  want  of 
caution  in  this  regard.  Hot  fomentations  or  dry  heat  should  be  applied  to 
the  abdomen.  Speedy  success  may  be  counted  upon  by  pursuing  this  plan 
of  treatment. 

The  subsequent  treatment  is  to  be  determined  by  cireumsUnces  relating  to 
the  abdomen.  If  no  inconvenience  be  felt,  measures  to  effect  a  movement  of 
tile  bowels  need  not  be  employed  for  twenty-four  or  even  forty-eight  hours. 
Not  infVeqnentiy,  if  the  physician  be  not  in  haste  to  ^ve  a  cathartic,  a  suf- 
ficient evacuation  occurs  spontaneously.  If  measures  to  effect  a  movement 
be  required,  a  targe  simple  enema  may  suffice;  if  not,  a  mild  saline  purgative 
may  be  given  in  divided  doses,  or  castor  oil  if  this  remedy  be  not  offensive 
to  the  patient.    The  diet  for  a  day  or  two  should  be  simple  and  restricted. 

The  certainty  with  which  colic  yields  to  an  efficient  opiate  treatment  ren- 
ders it  one  of  the  affections  which  exemplify  very  palpably  the  resources  of 
medicine.  Some  patients,  however,  suffer  considerably  from  the  after-effects 
of  the  opium  given,  and  this  in  a  measure  compromises  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  the  physician  and  patient  in  the  success  of  the  treatment.  Per- 
sons who  are  unfortunately  affected  unpleasantly  by  most  forms  of  opium 
are  sometimes  able  to  take  certain  preparations  with  less  inconvenience  than 
others.   The  experience  of  the  patient  on  this  point  should  be  consulted. 
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Enteralgia. 

The  term  enteralgia  denotes  a  neuralgic  affection  referable  to  the  intestine. 
It  has  to  the  latter  the  same  relation  as  gastralgia  to  the  stomach.  Gastmlgia 
and  enteralgia  may  be  associated  (gastro-enteralgia).  Enteralgia  and  colic  are 
not  infrequently  confounded ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish,  clin- 
ically, the  one  from  the  other.  Enteralgia  is  characterized  by  pain  within  the 
abdomen,  with  intermissions  or  remissions,  the  pain  having  more  or  less  inten- 
sity, but  lacking  the  twisting  or  griping  character  of  the  pain  in  colic.  It  may 
be  so  severe  as  to  lead  to  contortions  and  oral  expressions  of  suffering.  la 
females  enteralgia  is  an  element  of  attacks  of  tympanites  dne  to  tiie  formation 
of  gas,  and  is  often  associated  with  hysterical  phenomena. 

The  DiAQNOSis  involves  the  exclusion  of  the  various  affections  from  which 
colic  is  to  be  discriminated,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  latter  affection.  (Vide 
p.  520.)  The  so-called  rheumatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  (myalgia)  is  also 
to  be  excluded.  Lum bo-abdominal  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the 
existence  of  tenderness  in  front  at  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  region,  and 
also  at  the  points  lu  the  lumbar  and  lateral  portions  of  the  body,  whereas  in 
enteralgia,  tenderness  on  pressure  is  generally  wanting.  Moreover,  this  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  myalgia,  is  generally  unilateral. 

The  TREATMENT  involvcs  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  gutnl^ 
and  other  nenral^c  affeoUons.  (Vide  p.  462.) 

Lead  Colic— Enteralgia  from  Lead. 

The  affection  now  commonly  known  as  saturnine  or  lead  colic  has  been 
described  by  writers  at  different  times  and  places  under  a  variety  of  names. 

Painter's  colic,  plumber's  colic,  colic  of  Poitou,  colica  pictonam,  Devonshire 
colic,  colic  of  Madrid,  rachialgia,  dry  bellyache,  and  other  names  which 
might  be  added,  all  relate  to  the  same  affection,  which  is  one  of  the  varied 
forms  under  which  lead-poisoning  is  manifested.  The  affection  differs  from 
ordinary  eoHc  as  regards  not  only  its  causation  and  clinical  history,  but  its 
pathological  character.  It  is  not  a  spasmodic,  but  a  neuralgic  affection  ;  that 
IS,  a  variety  of  enteralgia. 

It  is  developed  usually  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  is  preceded  by  prodromio 

5 henomena  which  are  the  general  effects  of  lead-poisoning — namely,  pallor 
ue  to  anaemia,  and  frequently  an  icterode  hue  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  fetor 
of  the  breath,  and  a  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  more  or  less  emaciation,  and  muscular  debility.  Pain  in 
the  abdomen,  at  first  comparatively  slight,  progressively  increases,  becoming 
at  length  the  chief  ailment.  The  pain  is  oftenest  referred  to  the  region  of 
the  umbilicus,  sometimes,  however,  to  the  epigastrium  or  hypogastrium,  and 
it  may  be  limited  to  other  situations  or  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men, but  it  is  usually  confined  within  a  small  space.  The  pain  frequently 
shoots  into  the  back,  the  genital  organs,  and  in  other  directions.  It  is  some- 
times dull  or  aching,  and  at  other  times  acute  and  lancinating.  It  varies  in 
different  cases  within  wide  limits  as  regards  intensity.  In  a  mild  form  it 
merely  occasions  annoyance,  like  the  pain  in  certain  cases  of  gastralgia,  but 
in  a  severe  form  the  suffering  is  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  assume  a 
variety  of  unnatural  and  fantastic  positions,  and  to  utter  loud  groans  or  cries 
as  in  severe  oases  of  gastralgia  and  ordinary  colic.  The  abdomen  may  be 
more  or  less  meteorised  or  tympanitic,  but  it  is  oftener  depressed  and  resist- 
ing to  pressure.  The  resistance  to  pressure  is  caused  by  tonic  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  this  in  some  cases  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
affection.    Pressure  on  the  abdomen,  if  made  gradually  and  over  a  consider- 
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able  space,  is  generally  well  borne,  and  often  affords  relief.  Patients  are 
inclined  to  lie  upon  the  belly  with  a  folded  pillow  or  some  other  substance, 
and  sometimes  the  closed  hand,  placed  under  them  over  the  seat  of  pain. 
Pressure,  however,  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  percussion  of  the  abdomen 
may  not  be  well  borne.  The  bowels  are  constipated,  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule  being  infrequent,  and  the  dejections  frequently  consist  of  small  hard 
lumps,  or  scybala.  More  or  less  nausea  occura  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and 
not  infrequently  vomiting.  Hiccough  and  eructations  of  gas  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  appetite  is  lost.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  micturition  is  sometimes 
difficult  and  painful.  Circumscribed  projections  or  tumors,  changing  their 
aituaUon,  and  due,  evidently,  to  an  aecumulation  of  gas  in  a  portion  of  the 
inteBtioai  tube,  have  been  observed.  The  pain  may  be  exclusively  in  parox- 
ysms, the  patient  in  the  intermissions  being  entirely  firee  from  it,  but  much 
oftener  more  or  less  constant  pain  is  experienced,  with  exacerbations.  The 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  vary  much  in  different  oases  in  duration  as  well 
as  severity.  They  may  last  for  a  few  moments  only  or  continue  for  several 
hoars.  The  intermissions  or  remissions  also  vary  in  duration  from  a  few 
moments  to  hours  and  even  days. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  local  symptoms  there  is  no  fever  unless 
there  be  some  accidental  complication.  The  pulse  is  abnormally  slow  and 
frequently  irregular.  It  is  generally  fuller  and  harder  than  in  health.  The 
skin  is  cool.  The  mind  is  anxious  and  depressed.  The  strength  fails  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  duration  of  the  affection.  The 
affection  may  be  complicated  with  other  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning — 
namely,  paralysis  affecting  eertun  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  especially  the 
extensors  of  the  forearm,  amaurosis,  neuralgia  in  different  situations,  occa- 
sionally epileptiform  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma.  The  latter  have  been 
embraced  by  Tanqnerel  and  other  writers  under  the  name  of  lead  encephal- 
opathy. 

The  affection  has  no  definite  duration,  in  this  respect  resembling  neuralgic 
affections  in  general.  When  left  to  itself  it  may  end  in  a  few  days  or  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks,  and  if  the  patient  continue  to  be  exposed  to  the  cause  it 
may  persist  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  itself  it  involves  little  or  no  danger  to 
life,  nor  is  there  ground  to  believe  that  it  leads  to  any  serious  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  but  other  effects  of  lead-poisoning  which  may  complicate  or  follow  this 
affection,  especially  the  effects  embraced  under  the  name  of  lead  encephalop- 
athy, are  liable  to  end  fatally.  The  affection  frequently  pursues  an  irreg- 
nlu  course,  varying  in  severity  much  at  different  periods ;  and  relapses,  after 
all  the  symptoms  have  ceased  for  days  or  weeks,  without  any  fresh  introduc- 
tion of  lead,  are  not  uncommon. 

B.  Maier  found  in  rabbits  poisoned  with  small  doses  of  lead  degeneration 
and  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  intestinal  wall  and  incr»Beof  connec- 
tive tissue  in  the  ganglia.  He  and  Kassmaul  had  previously  found  in  a  case 
of  lead-poisoning  in  a  human  being  a  sclerosis  of  the  cotliac  ganglia.  It  is 
probable  that  lead  acts  directly  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  intestinal 
wall,  causing  sclerosis  and  partial  necrosis  of  these  structures. 

The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  rise 
to  its  morbid  effects  may  take  place  through  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the 
mucous  membrane  in  other  parts,  and  the  skin.  Certain  occupations  involve 
the  inhalation  of  lead.  Persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  paints 
are  most  exposed,  and  of  those  who  suffer  from  lead-poisoning  the  largest  pro- 

Sortion  are  of  this  occupation.  Next  to  this  class,  painters  are  most  exposed, 
[ore  or  less  exposure  b^  inhalation  belongs  to  a  great  number  of  occupa- 
tions, Boch  as  paper-staimng,  grinding  of  colors,  glazing  cards,  manufacturing 
eartlien  pottery,  plumbing  shot-making,  etc.   Leul-poisoning  has  repeatedly 
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oocaned  ttom  sleeping  in  newly-punted  foobib.  Lead  may  be  introdaeed 
through  the  Btomaoh  m  Tarious  articles  of  food  and  drink.  The  colic  of 
Poitou  waa  due  to  vine,  and  that  of  Devonshire  to  cider  adulterated  with 
lead  in  order  to  ^ve  it  Bweetness.  This  kind  of  adulteration  has  been  prac- 
tised since  the  ocourreoce  of  the  affection  in  the  places  just  named,  and  it  is 
perhaps  still  sometimes  resorted  to.  Liquid  and  solid  articles  of  diet,  espe- 
cially if  they  contain  a  free  acid,  become  impregnated  with  lead  by  being 
in  leaden  vessels  or  earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead.  Some  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  persons  within  a  limited  district  in  Ohio  were  affected  with  a  dis- 
ease which  for  some  time  was  regarded  as  a  novel  epidemic,  and  was  called 
dry  cholera.  It  was  found  to  have  the  diagnostic  characters  of  lead  colic,  and 
was  traced  to  the  common  use  of  a  cheap  kind  of  earthenware  made  in  that 
vicinity,  into  the  glazing  of  which  lead  entered.  An  epidemic  colic  in  New 
Orleans  was  traced  to  lead  contained  in  soda-water ;  and  Prof  Doremua  some 
years  ago  demonstrated  the  presence  of  lead  in  considerable  quantity  in  soda^ 
water  drawn  from  fonntains  in  this  mty  (New  York).  Water  distributed  in 
lead  pipes  is  not  infrequently  the  vehide  of  its  introduction  into  the  system.^ 
Lead  sometimes  enters  into  the  snbstances  used  to  color  confectionery,  condi- 
ments, and  other  articles  in  suflBcient  quantity  to  ^ve  rise  to  p'oisonous  effects. 
Articles  enclosed  in  lead-foil  may  become  contaminated.  Authentic  instances 
of  poisoning  by  the  use  of  tobacco  thus  enclosed  have  been  reported,  and  in 
Franoe  enclosing  tobacco  in  lead  is  prohibited  by  law.  The  habit  of  chewing 
shot  and  pieces  of  the  lining  of  tea-boxes  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  vari- 
ous manifestations  of  lead-poisoning  lasting  for  years  before  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease was  discovered.*  During  the  spring  of  1866  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  occurred  in  the  Walkill  Valley,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 
After  considerable  research  it  was  ascertained  that  lead  was  contained  in  the 
flour  and  meal  used  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  source  of  the  lead  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  stones  used  for  grinding  the  meal  and  fiour.  The  stones 
were  old,  constantly  needing  repair,  large  cavities  frequently  ooourring,  which 
instead  of  being  filled  up  with  cement  were  filled  with  common  lead.  The 
attrition  of  the  grinding  detached  minute  particles  of  lead,  and  the  lead  thns 
becoming  mixed  with  the  flonr  and  meal  was  transformed  into  the  carbonate 
by  the  process  of  fermentation  and  baking.'  Children  may  be  poisoned  by 
sucking  leaden  toys,  glazed  writing-cards,  painted  artificial  nipples,  etc.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  diverse  modes  in  which  lead  finds  its  way  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  use  of  lead  as  a  remedy  has  given  rise  to  colic  and  other 
morbid  effects.  It  may  be  introduced  through  the  skin,  although  doubtless 
with  difficulty.  Lead-poisoning  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  long-con- 
tinued application,  to  the  hands  and  face,  of  a  cosmetic  containing  lead.  I 
have  known  a  case  in  which  phenomena  denoting  lead-poisoning  were  attrih- 
ntable  to  the  use  for  a  long  period  of  a  dressing  for  the  hair  containing  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Finally,  instances  of  lead-poisoning  by  means  of  coUyria  and 
vaginal  injections  have  been  reported. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  lead  oolio  in  most  cases  is  not  difficult.  If  the  oocnpa- 
taon  of  the  patient  involve  obvious  exposure  to  lead,  a  suspicion  of  the  nature 
of  the  affection  is  of  course  at  once  aroused ;  but  this  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  lead-poisoning  not  infrequently  occur  in  persons  who  are  not  aware 
of  any  such  exposure,  and  it  may  require  no  small  pains  to  discover  the  mode 

*  Vide  appendix  to  translation  of  Tanquerel's  treadse,  and  report  of  Horatio  Adams» 
M.  D.,  in  Trnvmetirmtt  of  American  Mediad  Ataoeiattan^  vol.  v. 

I  Vide  case  in  Western  Lancet,  Cincinnati,  communicated  Dr.  Edward  Hoii^/  of 
Indiana. 

■  PluUidel^iia  Medimt  Nmt  md  Library,  July,  1866. 
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in  which  the  poiaoDiog  haa  taken  place  after  the  character  of  the  affection  has 
been  aBcertained.  The  diagnostio  characters  of  lead  colic  as  compared  with 
tiiose  of  oTdinary  colic  offer  points  of  difference  which  enable  the  pfajsician  to 
discriminate  it  nom  the  latter.  The  gradual  development,  the  occurrence  of 
remissions  much  more  frequently  than  intermissions,  the  persistency  of  the 
affection,  the  concurrence  of  pain  in  the  back,  limbs,  and  eometimes  in  the 
chest,  the  occurrence  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  obstinacy  of  the  constipa- 
tion, and  frequently  dysuria,  characterize  this  affection  when  contrasted  with 
ordinary  colic.  Coexisting  paralysis  in  some  cases,  especially  if  limited  to 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  confirms  the  diagnosis.  Enteritis  and 
peritonitis  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  denoting  inflammation. 
Enteralgia,  exclusive  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  hysteria,  is  so  rare, 
except  when  produced  by  lead,  that  its  existence  is  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  this  causation.  A  valuable  sign  is  a  blue  discoloration  of  the  gums 
at  their  junction  with  the  teeth.  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  may  be  apparent 
on  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  or  on  both.  It  is  wanting  in  sections  where  teeth 
have  been  lost  It  is  most  marked  in  proportion  as  the  teeth  are  encrusted 
with  tartar  and  in  persons  who  neglect  cleannness  in  this  situation.  The  dis-  - 
coloration  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  evolved  from  the  decomposition  of  particles  of  food  remain- 
ing between  the  teeth  and  beneath  the  margin  of  the  gums.  The  lead  may 
he  introduced  through  the  mouth  either  with  the  inspired  air  or  in  food  or 
drink,  or  sufficient  lead  may  be  eliminated  in  this  situation  to  account  for  the 
sign.  The  sign  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  Its  absence,  therefore,  is  not 
proof  that  lead  colic  does  not  exist.  Clinical  observation,  however,  sbows 
that  the  sign  is  present  in  a  large' majority  of  cases.  It  is  found  frequently 
to  precede  the  development  of  colic  and  other  affections  dependent  on  lead- 
poisoning.  It  is  Dot  a  transient  sign,  but  is  likely  to  persist,  not  only  during 
the  continuance  of  the  affection,  but  for  some  time  afterward.  In  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view  it  is  highly  important,  and  the  gums  should  be  examined  with 
reference  to  it  whenever  lead-poisoning  is  suspected.  A  chemical  analysis  of 
the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  lead  in  this  fluid.  In  a  raue  in  which  the 
lead  was  introduced  by  the  nse  of  a  cosmetic  called  "  the  bloom  of  youth," 
lead  was  obtained  from  the  urine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  distinct  parti- 
cles of  the  metal.*  £!des  states  that  if  the  iodide  of  potassium  be  given  for  a 
few  days  before  an  examination  of  the  urine,  and  the  mtftal  be  not  wen  found, 
it  is  safe  to  exclude  plnmbism  from  the  diagnosis.* 

The  TREATMENT  of  lead  colic  embraces  palliative  and  curative  measures. 
The  pain  is  to  be  palliated  by  anodynes  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  con- 
joined with  soothing  applications  to  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
colic.  Chloroform  given  by  the  mouth  and  applied  over  the  abdomen  some- 
times acts  promptly  and  efficiently  in  relieving  the  pain.  If  this  prove  inef- 
fectual, opium  in  some  form  is  required,  the  doses  and  their  repetitions  to  be 
graduated  by  the  intensity  and  persistence  of  the  pain.  Relief  is  afforded 
by  firee  purgation,  and  for  this  end  saline  or  such  other  cathartics  as  the 
stomach  will  best  tolerate  may  be  given,  and  their  operation  aided  by  lai^e 
pnrgadve  enemata.  The  obstinusy  of  the  constipation  often  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  free  evacuations  fiY>m  the  bowels,  and  active  cathartics  may 
be  required.  The  employment  of  cathartics  may  be  useful  in  removing  lead 
contained  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Aside  from  this  .object 
and  the  relief  of  inconvenience  from  constipation,  cathartics  are  not  indicated. 
Croton  oil  and  other  drastic  cathartics,  heretofore  entering  into  the  treatment 

*  For  the  method  of  tesUne  the  urine  for  the  preaoice     lead  aDfdi^ed  by  ProC 
Doremns,  vide  my  work  on  dmiai/  MetUane,  1879. 
■  Vide  Thtraptaiie  B«idbook 
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of  this  affection,  are  contraindicated.  The  warm  bath  is  useful  as  a  pallia- 
tive, soothing  measure. 

Several  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  curative  efficacy  iu  this 
affection.  Alum  is  one  of  these.  Brachet,  in  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject 
of  lead  cotic,  stated  that  he  had  treated  150  patients  with  this  remedy  more 
successfuDy  than  by  opium  and  purgatives.  From  one  to  two  drachms  of 
alum  were  administered  during  the  da^  in  a  ptisan  to  which  40  or  50  drops 
of  laudanum  were  added,  a  mild  aperient  given  on  the  third  day,  and  the 
alum  continued  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  symptoms  of  the  affection 
had  disappeared.  Other  observers  have  not  met  with  a  similar  saocess  with 
the  alum  treatment.  Sulphuric  acid  has  becm  advocated  on  the  basis  of  suo- 
cess  in  a  lai^  number  of  cases.  A  drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
quart  of  sweetened  water  forms  a  pleasant  drink  resembling  lemonade,  and 
this  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Tanquerel  denied  the  efficacy 
of  this  remedy,  giving  as  the  basis  of  his  denial  the  results  of  its  trial  in  53 
cases.  The  prophylactic  efficacy  of  the  sulphuric-acid  lemonade  appears  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  proven  in  the  lead-works  at  Birmingham,  England.^ 
Strychnia  or  nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  as  a  curative  remedy.  Bella- 
donna and  nitrite  of  amyl  have  been  used  with  some  benefit  in  lead  colic.  Their 
use  is  based  upon  the  view  that  the  colic  is  due  to  spasm  of  smooth  moscular 
fibres,  either  of  the  intestine  or  of  blood-vessels. 

The  remedy  now  regarded  aa  possessing  the  most  efficacy  is  the  iodide  of 
potassium.  Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  lead  diseases,  and  also  in  those  due 
to  the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  system,  dates  from  the  publication  in  1849 
of  a  paper  by  Melsens.'  Assuming  that  the  local  manifestations  of  lead- 
poisoning  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  insoluble  compound  of  lead  in  the 
tissues  of  the  affected  parts,  Melsens  claims  for  the  iodide  of  potasuum  the 
power  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  the  lead  and  its  elimination  from  the 
system.  The  iodide  is  supposed  to  combine  with  the  lead  in  the  tissues, 
forming  the  soluble  iodide  of  lead,  which  passes  out  of  the  body  in  the  arine. 
Chemical  examination  of  the  intestine,  the  paralyzed  voluntary  muscles,  and 
other  organs  in  oases  of  lead -poisoning  has  shown  the  presence  of  lead  in 
larger  quantity  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  may 
exist  in  the  body  in  health.  The  examination  of  the  urine  in  cases  of 
lead-poisoning  under  treatment  with  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  shown  the 
presence  of  lead,  its  absence  in  this  liquid  having  been  ascertained  prior  to 
the  treatment.'  finally,  clinical  observation  appears  to  afford  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  treatment.  With  reference  to  the  therapeutics  of  this  affec- 
tion, knowledge  of  its  natural  history  as  regards  termination  when  left  to  its 
own  course  is  important.  Tanquerel  in  his  valuable  treatise  gave  the  results 
in  31  cases  in  which  no  treatment  was  pursued  for  twelve  days  after  admis- 
sion into  hospital,  the  affection  having  existed  for  one  or  more  days  before 
admission.  Of  8  of  these  oases  in  which  the  colic  was  violent,  in  3  a  spon- 
taneous cure  took  place  within  the  twelve  days — namely,  on  the  third,  eighth, 
and  eleventh  day.  Of  13  cases  in  which  the  colic  was  of  moderate  severity, 
in  5  a  spontaneous  cure  took  place  on  the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  elev- 
enth day,  and  in  1  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Of  10  cases  in  which  the  colic  was 
light,  in  6  a  spontaneous  cure  took  place  within  the  twelve  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  lead-poisoning  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  Melsens 

>  Appendix  to  Tanquerel's  7Veati$e,  by  Dana. 

■  Annaies  de  CAmtte  d.  de  ^igtique,  1849;  also,  Srituh  and  Fbrtign  Mtdieo-CSiinirg. 

Beview,  1853. 

*  For  facts  verifying  this  etatement,  see  a  report  of  the  results  of  treatment  with 
the  iodide  of  potasBium  in  23  cases  in  the  ^ew  York  Hospital  by  H.  S.  tiwift,  M.  D., 
Aev  Ywk  Medusal  Tima,  February,  1854. 
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enjoins  to  begin  with  moderate  doses  and  to  increase  the  doses  gradually.  He 
supposes  that  disturbance  may  arise  from  dissolving  the  lead  out  of  the  tissues 
rapidly.  Five  grains  may  be  given  three  times  dail^  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
increased  to  a  drachm  per  diem  if  the  remedy  occasion  no  inconvenience. 

The  utility  of  the  warm  bath  as  a  palliative  measnre  has  been  already 
referred  to.  It  may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  lead  through 
the  skin.  It  is  useful  by  removing  from  the  skin  lead  which  conies  into  con- 
tact with,  and  adheres  to,  the  surface  in  persons  engaged  in  certain  occupa- 
tions. The  sulphur  bath  may  be  employed  for  the  latter  object.  This  is 
made  by  adding  four  ounces  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  to  thirty  gallons 
of  water  in  a  wooden  bathing- vessel.  The  use  of  this  bath  renders  the  pres- 
ence of  lead  on  the  skin  apparent  by  the  production  of  a  dark  discoloration 
which  is  readily  removed  by  a  brush.  The  blackness  is  marked  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  in  painters  and  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  used  as  paints,  especially  if  they  have  neglected 
cleanliness ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  eliminated  from  the 
body  and  remaining  adherent  to  the  surface.  The  bath  renders  the  lead 
which  may  be  in  contact  with  the  skin  inert,  and  it  is  nsefnl  as  affording  evi- 
dence that  the  surface  of  the  body  is  entirely  free  from  lead,  whether  derived 
from  without  or  eliminated. 

Prevention  of  the  continued  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  management.  The  occupation  is  to  be  suspended  if  it 
involve  exposure ;  and  if  the  affection  be  renewed  or  there  be  other  mani- 
festations of  poisoning  on  resuming  the  occupation,  it  should  be  exchanged 
for  some  other.  If  the  source  of  the  poisoning  be  not  apparent,  it  is  to  be 
sought  for  until  found.  This  poison  is  one  which  gives  no  notice  of  its 
entrance  into  the  body,  and  no  manifestations  of  its  presence  until  a  certain 
amount  of  accumulation  has  taken  place.  The  affection  under  consideration 
is  but  one,  although  the  most  frequent,  of  the  forms  of  disease  to  which  the 
poison  gives  rise.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  olwcure  and  indefinite  ail- 
ments are  not  infrequently  produced  by  it  in  cases  in  which  suspicion  of  th^ 
cause  is  not  awakened ;  and  the  liability  to  these  as  well  as  the  more  marked 
effects  from  the  nse  of  water  conducted  in  lead  pipes  and  various  other 
sources,  some  of  which  have  been  enumerated,  is  one  of  the  important  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  public  health. 

The  protection  of  those  necessarily  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
charged  with  lead  or  to  contact  with  it  is  also  an  important  subject.  Much 
may  be  done  to  prevent  its  introduction  by  attention  to  ventilation,  clothing, 
baths,  washing  the  mouth,  and  the  occasional  use  of  purgatives.  Special 
means  of  protection,  such  as  the  application  of  moist  sponges  to  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  or  the  use  of  masks,  under  certain  circumstances  may  be 
important. 

After  recovery  IVom  the  colic  an  aniemic  condition,  with  general  debility, 
vill  often  claim  appropriate  medicinal  and  hygienic  measures  of  treatment. 

Oolic  from  Copper. 

Writers  have  described  a  form  of  oolic  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
introduction  and  accumulation  of  copper  in  the  system,  and  the  term  metaUie 
colic  has  been  used  to  embrace  not  only  the  colic  due  to  lead,  but  abdominal 
pains  with  other  symptoms  attributed  to  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic.  The 
diagnostic  features  of  so-called  copper  colic,  as  contrasted  with  lead  colic, 
have  been  considered  to  be  as  follows :  Limitation  of  pain  to  the  abdomen, 
increase  of  pain  by  pressure,  enlargement  more  frequently  than  retraction  of 
the  abdomen,  and  diarrhoea  with  greenish  stools.  These  symptoms  denote 
S4 
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not  merely  fnnctional  disorder,  but  gastro-enteric  inflammation.  An  extended 
and  careful  examination  of  a  number  of  establisbments  in  which  the  workmen 
were  exposed  to  emanations  from,  and  contact  with,  copper  in  varions  modes, 
conducted  by  ChevalUer  and  Boys  de  Loury  in  Paris,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  an  affection  ss  colic  from  copper  does  not  exist.*  This  cooclasion, 
however,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  oopper  within  the 
system  exerts  a  deleterious  effect.  Arsenic  and  preparations  of  mercury, 
taken  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  a  local  acrid  or 
irritant  poison,  give  rise  to  pains  which  may  resemble  those  of  colic.  Accu- 
mulating within  the  system,  these  minerals  occasion  certain  toxical  effects; 
but  they  do  not  under  these  circumstances  lead  to  abdominal  symptoms 
which  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  an  ittdiridnal  affection  under  the 
name  of  colic. 

Passagre  of  QaU-Stones— Hepatic  Oolic. 

The  passage  of  biliary  calculi  along  the  cystic  and  common  bile^lnct  may 
give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of  acute  gastral^.  The  discrimina- 
tion at  once  is  not  always  easy.  Moreover,  a  paroxysm  of  pain  from  the  pas- 
sage of  a  gall-stone,  or  hepatic  colic,  is  to  be  discriminated  from  affections 
other  than  gastralg^a — namely,  peritonitis,  ordinary  colic,  colic  with  intestinal 
obstruction,  acute  gastritis,  and  the  passafe  of  calculi  from  the  kidney  to  Uie 
bladder.  Biliary  t^culi  usually  form  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  they  have  been 
found  in  the  hepatic  duct  and  its  branches  within  the  liver.  They  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pin's  bead  to  that  of  a  hen'a  egg.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  sometimes  in  great  number.  A  col- 
lection of  several  hundred  is  not  uncommon.  Bennett  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  number  amounted  to  two  thousand,  and  cases  have  been  reported 
in  which  the  number  was  still  greater.  They  are  usually  of  soft  consistence 
and  of  low  specific  gravity.  They  are  sometimes  white,  but  oftener  either  of 
a  yellow,  brown,  or  greenish  color  from  the  imbibition  of  bile.  On  section 
they  are  often  found  to  consist  of  snccessive  layers  which  differ  in  consistence 
and  color.  In  general  they  are  composed  chie6y  of  cholesterin,'  but  they 
frequently  contain  the  salts  of  lime.  Remaining  within  the  gall-bladder, 
they  may  occasion  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  many  or  large,  they  may  give 
trouble  by  distending  the  gall-bladder,  and  they  may  lead  to  ulceration  and 
perforation.  If  the  perforation  be  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  difiiise  peritonitis 
follows,  and  will  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.  If  the  distended  giul-bladder 
become  adherent  to  the  abdominal  walls,  the  perforation  may  lead  to  circum- 
scribed abscess  which  opens  externally,  and  a  number  of  calculi  may  be  dis- 
charged through  the  fistulous  opening.*  They  are  oftener  dischai^ed  by  an 
ulcerated  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  opening  may  take  place 
into  the  duodenum  or  colon.  It  has  been  known  to  take  place  into  the 
stomach,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Gall-stones  some- 
times occasion  a  noise  like  that  produced  by  the  collision  of  nuts  or  marbles 
in  a  bag  when  shaken  if  forcible  pressure  or  strong  percussion  be  made  over 
the  distended  gall-bladder;  but  in  general  their  existence  is  not  suspected 
until,  having  entered  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  they  occasion,  by  their  pas- 
sage toward  the  intestine,  paroxysms  of  so-called  hepatic  or  gall-stone  colic. 
It  is  evident  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  a  gall-atone,  as  well 
as  the  suffering,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  on  ita  use  and  the 
irregularity  of  its  shape. 

*  Vide  Nysten's  Didiovnaire  de  Mfderine,  etc.,        ;  also  Valleix,  op.  eU.,  torn.  v. 

*  For  an  account  of  reported  cases,  and  also  cases  of  cholecystotomj,  vide  article  by 
Dr.  O.  W.  H.  Kemper,  in  TranaaetioM  ^  the  Indiama  Stale  Medieal  Seeidtf,  lSi9i. 
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The  pain  occasioned  by  tbe  passage  of  a  gall-stone  is  frequently  abruptly 
developed  without  any  obvious  cause,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  uDeasiness  referred  to  the  right  hypochondrium.  In  the  majority  of 
eases  the  attack  occurs  three  or  four  hours  after  a  meal.  The  suffering  is 
often  extreme,  causing  the  patient  to  writhe  and  assume  a  variety  of  positions 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief.  The  pain  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium 
or  the  right  hypochondrium.  It  may  radiate  thence  throughout  the  abdomen, 
often  extending  into  the  chest  and  to  the  right  shoulder.  Usually,  there  is 
more  or  less  tenderness  over  the  seat  of  the  pain,  but  in  some  cases  pressure 
affords  a  certain  measure  of  relief.  Vomiting  speedily  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  is  repeated  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  continuance  of 
the  pain.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  not  accel- 
erated, and  it  may  be  retarded.  Not  infrequently  it  becomes  small  and  weak. 
The  retardation  of  the  pulse  is  sometimes  notably  great.  I  have  known  it  to 
fall  to  30  and  to  20  beats  per  minute.  Pallor  of  the  face  and  coldness  of  the 
surface  are  marked  in  some  cases.  Chilly  sensations,  with  rigor,  are  not 
uncommon.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  variable.  It  may  last  for  a  few 
moments  only  or  for  many  hours  or  days,  depending  of  course  on  the  period 
occupied  by  the  passage  of  the  stone  either  onward  into  the  intestine  or  back- 
ward into  the  gall-bladder.  At  length  the  pain  and  other  symptoms  suddenly 
cease,  and  nothing  remains  but  more  or  less  soreness  and  the  fatigue  occa- 
sioned by  the  suffering.  If  the  paroxysm  have  been  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, the  urine  may  show  the  presence  of  bile,  and  jaandioe  is  frequently 

S reduced.  These  symptoms  disappear  after  the  paroxysm  is  ended.  The 
ejections  may  show  deficiency  or  absence  of  bile.  The  absorption  of  bile 
and  ite  absence  in  the  stools  show  that  the  gall-stone  is  impacted  in  the  com- 
mon (not  the  cystic)  duct,  and  that  its  form  and  sise  are  sufficient  to  cause 
obstmotion  more  or  less  complete.  Under  these  cirounutances  the  bile  may 
accumulate  within  the  gall-bladder,  and  distend  it  so  that  it  can  be  perceived 
by  the  touch  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver.  Finally,  after  the  par- 
oxysm is  ended  one  or  more  gall-stones  may  be  discovered  in  the  dejections 
if  these  be  carefully  examined  for  several  successive  days.  In  some  cases, 
however,  careful  examinations  of  the  feces  fail  to  show  the  presence  of  a  cal- 
culus or  of  calculi.  The  failure  to  discover  them  is  not  proof  that  an  attack 
is  not  one  of  hepatic  colic.  The  gall-stones  in  these  cases,  after  remaining 
for  a  time  in  the  cystic  duct,  may  have  passed  backward  into  the  gall-bladder, 
notwithstanding  the  valvular  folds  of  the  lining  membrane.  Another  explana- 
tion is  that  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  inspissated  bile,  and  not  properly 
gall-stones.* 

After  an  attack  of  hepatic  colic  'recurrences  are  to  be  expected,  but  as 
regards  the  intervals  cases  differ  greatly.  Successive  attacks  may  occur  afker 
days,  weeks,  months,  or  years.  Not  infrequently  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  attacks  follow  in  quick  succession— several  perhaps  occurring  on  the  same 
day  and  for  several  days  in  succession.  This  is  probably  owing  to  a  tem- 
porary dilatation  of  the  cystic  and  common  dnct  produced  by  the  passage  of 
calculi  of  considerable  size,  in  consequence  of  which  other  stones  within  the 
gall-bladder  more  readily  escape.  The  patient  under  these  circumstances  may 
be  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  the  more  frequent  the  passage  of  calculi 
the  less  the  number  that  remains  to  give  rise  to  subsequent  attacks.  The  fre- 
quent repetition  of  attacks,  if  severe,  may  occasion  considerable  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  system  and  general  prostration.  A  single  instance  of  death 
during  a  paroxysm  has  come  under  my  observation. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  the  passage  of  gall-Btones  from  acute  gastral- 

'  The  presence  of  inspissated  bile  in  the  dejectitms  may  be  ascertained  by  chemical 
tests.  (Vide  Bartholow  id  Syiaan  <^  Medicine,  6y  Ameruan  Avthan,  vol.  ii.  ^  1073.) 
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gia  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  points :  The  occurrence  of  pain  not  excited 
by  any  obvious  dietetic  or  other  cause ;  the  prominence  of  vomiting  as  a 
symptom  ;  the  presence  generally  of  more  or  less  tenderness ;  the  existence 
of  bile  in  the  urine,  and  of  icterus  or  an  icterode  hue  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
skin  ;  retardation  of  the  pulse ;  the  perststeuce  of  pain  notwithstanding 
opiates  are  given  in  full  doses ;  the  sudden  relief  occurring  irrespective  of 
remedies;  and  afWr  the  attack  the  discovery  of  biliary  calcui  in  the 
evacuations. 

The  examination  of  the  evacuations  for  gall-stones  not  only  serves  to  estab- 
lish the  diagnosis,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  stone  or  stones  may  be  pred- 
icated an  opinion  that  the  gall-bladder  either  does  or  does  not  contain  calculi 
which  have  not  escaped.  If  only  a  single  round  or  oval  stone  be  discovered,  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  solitary  (»lculus  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  other 
attacks  need  not  be  expected ;  but  if  several  stones  be  discovered,  polyhe- 
dral in  form,  with  smooth  or  polished  facets,  which  may  be  plane,  convex, 
or  concave,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  gall-bladder  contains  others, 
and  the  patient  cannot  count  on  being  exempt  from  repetitions  of  the  par- 
oxysms produced  by  their  passage.  The  only  effectual  mode  of  examin- 
ing for  the  presence  of  stones  is  to  dilute  the  feces  and  strain  through 
a  sieve. 

Acute  diffuse  peritonitis  may  be  accompanied  by  pain  resembling  in  inten- 
sity that  of  hepatic  colic ;  but  in  determining  the  existence  of  the  latter,  peri- 
tonitis is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  diffused  over  the  abdomen, 
of  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  of  tympanitic  enlargement,  of  notable 
acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  pyrexia,  together  with  the  general  prostration 
which  belongs  to  the  clinical  history  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  In  cases 
of  intestinal  oolic  the  pain  is  more  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of  complete 
relief.  Intnssusception  and  internal  strangulation  of  the  intestine  are  to  be 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  a  tumor  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents  at  the  point  of  obstruction,  by  the  absence  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion and  of  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  together  with  the  greater  gravity  of  the 
general  symptoms  in  those  affections.  In  acute  gastritis  vomiting  is  a  more 
prominent  symptom  than  in  hepatic  colic,  and  the  greater  gravity  of  the  affec- 
tion is  shown  by  the  pulse  and  by  the  general  symptoms.  In  some  cases  of 
hepatic  colic  the  pain  extends  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  right  ureter,  so 
that  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  this  duct  may  be  suspected.  The  absence 
of  certain  symptoms  belonging  to  the  history  of  so-called  renal  colic — namely, 
retraction  of  the  testicles,  deficiency  of  the  urine,  hnmaturia,  ete. — ^will  serve 
to  exclude  this  affection.  Knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or  more  prior 
attacks  which  bare  been  ascertained  to  be  due  to  the  passage  of  gall-stones 
will  ud  in  determining  the  diagnous.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  of  some 
account  in  the  diagnosis.  Gall-stones  may  form  at  any  age,  but  they  ara 
most  likely  to  form  in  middle  or  advanced  life,  and  in  femues  oflener  than 
in  males. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  gall-stones  escaping  from  the  gall-bladder 
find  their  way  into  the  intestine,  giving  rise  to  no  evil  results  beyond  the 
pain,  etc.  which  their  passage  occasions;  but  occasionally  a  stone  becomes 
impacted  in  the  biliary  canal,  and  if  situated  in  the  common  or  hepatic  duct 
retention  of  bile  ensues,  giving  rise  to  persisting  jaundice  and  structural 
changes  within  the  liver  from  the  distension  of  the  bile-ducts.  Charcot 
has  described  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  malarial  fever,  sometimes 
recurring  regularly  and  presenting  the  quotidian,  tertian,  or  cjnartan  type 
of  an  intermittent,  and  sometimes  recurring  without  regular  penodicity.  To 
these  paroxysms  this  author  has  applied  the  name  hepatic  intermittent  fever. 
They  differ  from  intermittent  paroxysms  due  to  malaria  in  the  time  of  their 
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occurrence,  this  being  usually  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  vbereas  malarial  par- 
oxysms generally  occur  before  midday.  They  are  probably  caused  by  septic 
infection  incident  to  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  duct  at  the  seat  of  the 
impaction.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  death  taking  place  sometimes  sud- 
denly in  a  paroxysm.  Recovery  may  follow  the  passage  of  the  stone,  either 
through  the  common  duct  into  the  duodenum  or  by  ulcerative  perforation 
into  the  intestine.' 

Stenosis  of  the  colon  or  duodenum  may  result  from  the  projection  of  the 
ulcerated  opening  into  those  portions  of  the  intestine.  Intestinal  hemorrhage 
is  an  occasional  effect  of  ulcerative  perforation,  and  death  may  take  place  from 
the  loss  of  blood.  Permanent  obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  cysUc  or  com- 
mon duot  may  result  from  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  stone.  The  formation  of  a  stone  within  the  liver  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  hepatic  abscess. 

The  rationale  of  the  formation  of  gall-stones  is  not  well  understood.  Prob- 
ably the  deposit  in  a  solid  form  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  bile  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  biliary  passages  or  gall-bladder 
of  mucus,  collections  of  which  serve  as  the  nuclei  for  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi. Hence  gall-stones  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder. It  has  been  conjectured  that  cholesterin  may  be  deposited  in 
consequence  of  the  bile  losing  the  faculty  of  holding  this  principle  in 
solution  from  a  diminution  of  the  taurocholic  acid.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  an  excess  of  the  salts  of  lime  or  of  bile-pigment  may  lead  to  the 
production  of  calculi.  Undue  accumulation  and  retention  of  bile  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  an  unduly  large  proportion  of  solid  constituenta,  may  be 
considered  as  entering  into  the  causation. 

The  TBEATHENT  of  a  paroxysm  of  hepaUc  colio  consists  of  palliaUve  meas- 
ures. Opiate  are  oall^  for  in  doses  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
pain,  either  administered  by  the  month  or  rectum  or  hypodermically.  If  the 
suffering  be  great,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  ether  should  be  resorted 
to.  Warm  anodyne  fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain.  The 
hot  bath  may  aid  in  procuring  relief.  The  local  application  of  cold  by  means 
of  a  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice  has  been  found  to  be  useful  as  a  pallia- 
tive measure.  Remedies  to  palliate  vomiting  may  be  indicated.  Effervescing 
draughts  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  An 
alkaline  remedy  may  be  found  useful  if,  as  is  iVequently  the  ease,  the  matters 
vomited  show  notable  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Emetics  and  cathartics  have  been  advocated  under  the  notion  that  they  ud 
in  the  passage  of  the  stone.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  they  have  this 
effect,  and  clinical  observation  does  not  furnish  evidence  of  their  value.  The 
passage  of  the  stone  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bile  behind  it  after  it  enters 
the  common  dnct,  and  to  contraction  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  contains  mns- 
cnlar  fibres.  These  are  wanting  in  the  cystic  and  eoramon  duets.  Exciting 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  by  emetics  and  cathartics,  if  any 
effect  be  exerted,  is  as  likely  to  retard  as  to  favor  the  onward  passage  of  the 
stone.  Opium  and  anaesthetics  probably  promote  its  passage.  If  the  dis- 
tended gall-bladder  form  a  tumor  which  is  appreciable  by  the  touch,  an  effort 
may  be  made,  by  pressnre  with  the  fingers,  to  propel  the  bile  in  the  ducts  and 
thus  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  effect  the  solution  of  gall-stones  within  the 
gall-bladder.  The  alkaline  carbonates  are  given  for  this  purpose.  A  treat- 
ment fpr  this  end,  known  in  France  as  Durande's  method,  eonsiats  in  the 
adminiBtration  of  snlphurie  ether  and  the  spirits  of  turpentifle  (3  parts  of  the 

*  Vide  cases  T«»rted  by  Prof.  William- Osier,  in  Medical  Timet  and  OatetU  (Londcai), 
Jnly  30^  18S1. 
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former  to  2  parts  of  the  latter).  Buckler'  has  proposed  the  use  of  chloroform 
in  view  of  the  solvency  of  cholesterin  in  this  liquid.  He  has  reported  a  case 
in  which  an  indurated  tumor  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  directly 
over  the  inferior  mai^D  of  the  liver,  disappeared  in  five  days  under  the  use 
of  chloroform  given  in  teaspoonfnl  doses  afler  each  meal.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  tumor  was  the  ^ll-bladder  distended  with  calculi,  but  there  is  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  diagnosis.  It  seems  hardly  probable 
that  ao^  remedies  oan  be  introduced  into  the  system  so  as  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  bile  largely  enough  to  dissofve  the  cholesterin  of  which 
mainly  biliary  calculi  are  composed.  Bartholow  proposes  to  puncture  the 
gall-bladder  with  a  fine  exploring  troohar  and  to  inject  through  the  canula  a 
suitable  solvent. 

The  occurrence  of  gall-stones  cannot  be  anticipated,  but,  being  known,  it 
is  of  course  desirable  to  prevent  the  formation  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  clinical  experience  is  not  to  he  relied  on  as  affording  evidence  of  preven- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  success  of  preventive  measures  cannot  be  proven.  It 
would  seem  that  sedentary  habits  predispose  to  the  formattun  of  gall-stones. 
A  change  in  this  respect  is  therefore  advisable.  Harley  and  Bartholow 
attach  much  importance  to  restriction  of  diet  as  regards  fatty,  starchy,  and 
saccharine  articles  of  food.  Buckler  suggests  the  hydrated  succinate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  in  eases  in  which  gall-stones  are  known  to  have  been  passed, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  their  further  formation,  this  remedy,  as  he  sup- 
poses, controlling  the  fatty  or  cholrateric  diathesis.'  The  alkaline  mineral 
waters  of  Carlslnd,  Vichy,  and  Marienbad  are  held  in  much  repute  as  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  gall-stones.  The  soda  salts  are  considered  to  be 
most  effective  by  Harley  and  Bartholow.  The  sulphate  of  soda  is  recom- 
mended by  Harley,  and  the  phosphate  by  Bartholow.  The  latter  recom- 
mends a  drachm  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  three  times  daily.  He  attributes 
tbe  usefulness  of  this  remedy  in  part  to  a  cholagogue  effect.  Alonzo  Clark 
considers  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  an  effective  remedy,  provided  it  be  con- 
tinued for  a  sufficiently  long  period.  This  remedy  can  be  taken  in  consider- 
able doses  for  a  very  long  period  without  any  apparent  ill  effects.  A  med- 
ical friend  of  the  author  has  taken  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  daily  for 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Gall-stones  of  sufficnent  siie  to  occasion  intestinal  obstructien  are  some- 
times lodged  in  the  alimentary  canal.  These  escape  from  the  gall-bladder, 
not  through  the  biliary  passages,  but  by  ulceration,  the  walls  of  the  gall- 
bladder becoming  adherent  to  the  duodenum  or  to  some  other  portion  of  the 
intestine. 

Olive  oil,  taken  largely,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  gall-stones.  This  remedy 
sometimes  causes  the  discharge  of  small,  hard  bodies  supposed  to  be  biliary 
calculi.  These  are  composed  of  a  concrete  form  of  fatty  matter,  like  the 
bodies  passed  in  some  of  the  cases  of  fatty  diarrhGca  wbich  have  been 
reported.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Dunglison  in  wbich  olive  oil,  taken  abun- 
dantly for  the  relief  of  pains  attributed  to  gall-stones,  caused  a  discharge  of 
fatty  matters  of  a  globular  form,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to 
that  of  a  grape,  and  of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  cat  with  a  knife,  like  soft 
wax.' 

'  Am4Tiean  Journal     the  Medical  Swneu,  July,  1867,  p.  61. 

'  This  remedy  is  given  bv  Dr.  Buckler  as  follows :  Hydrated  snorinate  of  the  perox- 
ide of  iron,  ^iss;  water,  f^viss;  ateaspoonfui  after  each  meal,  ctmtinued  fbr  several 
months,  and  resumed  at  intervals  afterward. 

■  Dungliaon'it  PraeOee  of  MedieiTie,  1842,  vol.  i.  p.  135. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  A  Treaivie  on  OaJl-Stoitea,  by  J.  L.  W.  Thudicum,  M. 
London,  1863,  for  a  full  consideratioD  of  their  chemistry,  pathology,  and  treatment. 
Vide  also  Murchison's  Qinieal  Leclurtt  on  DiMottn  ^  ikt  Liver,  eto. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SPORADIC  CHOLERA.— CHOLERA  IN  F ANT VM.— ASIATIC 

CHOLERA. 

Sporadic  Cholera :  Clinical  History ;  Patholojtical  Character ;  Caaaation ;  Diagnosifl ;  Prog- 
nosis; Treatment.— Cholera  I nfontum.— Epidemic  Cholera:  Auatomical  Characters; 
Clinical  History;  Pathological  Character ;  Causation;  Diagnosia;  ProgDoaii;  Preven- 
tion ;  Treatment. 

SPORADIC  CHOLERA  may  be  considered  as  a  functional  affection  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine.  Epidemic  or  Asiatic  cholera  belongs  more  properly 
among  infectious  diseases  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  and  lesions  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  intestine  in  this  affection,  it  is  placed  in  this  chap- 
ter for  convenience  of  reference.  Moreover,  the  symptoms  in  some  cases  of 
Bpondio  cholera  simulate  closely  those  of  epidemic  cholera,  and  this  is  a 
reason  for  placing  the  two  affections  in  juxtaposition.  Cbotera  infantum, 
belonging  among  the  diseases  of  children,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  I  shall,  however,  notice  it  briefly,  referring  the  reader  for  a  fuller 
consideratioii  of  it  to  works  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  children. 

Sporadic  Cholera. 

The  affection  called  cholera  in  its  ordinary  form  is  commonly  known  as  chol- 
era mwbus.  Aside  from  the  incongruity  of  associating  these  two  words,  the 
one  of  Greek  and  the  other  of  Latin  derivation,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
appending  the  word  morbus,  which  expresses  no  more  than  is  implied  in  the 
name  of  any  affection — namely,  the  existence  of  disease.  The  etymology  of 
the  term  cholera  is  somewhat  doubtfal,  but  it  is  supposed  to  signify  a  flow  of 
bile.  The  term  is  of  ancient  date,  and  was  introduced  when  various  liquids 
were  embraced  under  the  name  of  bile.  Not  only  is  the  term  sanctioned  by 
long  usage,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  substi- 
tute a  better  name  for  the  affection  under  consideration.  The  term  sporadic 
serves  to  distinguish  this  from  another  affection  known  aa  cholera  which 
prevaila  aa  an  epidemic.  To  distingniah  it  from  the  latter,  which  emanated 
from  India,  it  ia  aometimes  called  by  French  writers  Europpon,  and  by  Brit- 
ish writers  Engb'th  cholera.  Writers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  might  with 
equal  propriety  call  it  American  cholera,  since  it  is  sufliciently  common  as 
an  indigenous  affection  in  America.    It  is  called  by  German  writers  cholera 

Clinical  History. — An  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  is  often  abrupt,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  preceded,  for  a  period  usually  brief  and  rarely  longer  than  a 
few  hours,  by  a  sense  of  weight  or  uneasiness  referred  to  the  epigastrium  or 
extending  more  or  leas  over  the  abdomen,  with  nausea,  occasional  colic  pains, 
etc.  The  attack  occurs  much  oftener  in  the  night  than  in  the  daytime.  It 
is  ushered  in  by  vomiting,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  purging.  Vomit- 
ing and  purging,  occurring  in  quick  aucceaaion  and  recurring  cither  nmul- 
taneonaly  or  in  doae  alternation,  constitute  the  prominent  and  disUnctive 
symptomatic  features  of  this  affection. 

The  evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  generally  abundant,  and 
at  first  consist  of  the  alimentary  and  fecal  contents.    Afterward  liquid  is 
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vomited,  sometimes  -in  lar^e  quantity,  often  having  the  appearance  and  taste 
of  bile,  sometimes  acid,  and  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to  occasion  a  scalding  sen- 
sation in  the  throat.  In  like  manner,  the  dejections  become  liquid  and  occa- 
sion frequently  a  burning  sensation  at  the  anus.  The  acts  of  vomiting  and 
purging  occur  suddenly  with  but  little  premonition.  They  are  often  violent, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  ejected  with  force.  The  acts 
of  purging  are  preceded  and  accompanied  by  colic  pains,  often  extremely 
severe,  which  are  temporarily  relieved  by  a  free  evacuation.  Severe  pains, 
like  those  of  spasm  or  eramp,  often  attend  the  acts  of  vomiting.  In  the  inter- 
val between  the  acts  of  vomiting  the  patient  usually  suffers  from  dryness  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  with  argent  thirst.  The  abdomen  may  be  at  first 
voluminous,  but  after  repeated  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  it  becomes  con- 
tracted. Tenderness  over  the  abdomen  is  either  wanting  or  slight.  Spasm 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  sometimes  occurs,  causing  hard  bunches  or  knots,  as 
in  some  cases  of  colic.    Hiccough  is  an  occasional  symptom. 

With  the  foregoing  local  symptoms  are  associated  anxiety,  restlessness,  and 
a  sense  of  exhaustion  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  attack. 
The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated,  small,  and  feeble.  The  skin  is  oool  or 
even  cold,  and  is  frequently  bathed  in  clammy  sweat.  The  voice  is  feeble, 
sometimes  altered  in  quality,  and  occasionally  there  is  aphonia.  In  some 
severe  cases  cramps  occur  in  the  feet,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  in  oUier  mt- 
uationa.   These  add  greatly  to  the  suffering  of  the  patient. 

The  affection  runs  a  rapid  coarse.  After  continuing  for  several  hours  the 
acts  of  purging  and  vomiting  become  less  severe  and  occur  at  longer  intervals; 
the  pains,  etc.  progressively  diminish,  until  at  length  all  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear, leaving  an  amount  of  fatigue  proportionate  to  the  violence  and  dura- 
tion of  the  attack.  The  patient  usually  recovers  rapidly.  It  is  remarkable 
that  an  affection  involving  so  much  disorder  should  leave  the  affected  organs 
in  a  condition  to  resume  so  speedily  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  This  is 
the  rule  as  regards  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  affection,  even  if  its 
course  be  not  arrested'  by  remedial  interference.  Exceptionally,  the  vomiting 
and  purging  continue,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  occur  involuntarily, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  coldness  of  the  surface  is  more  and 
more  marked,  and  contraction  of  the  features  takes  place ;  in  short,  the  patient 
falls  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  dies  within  a  few  hours  from  the  onset  of 
the  attack.  This  unfavorable  course  is  extremely  rare.  I  cannot  recall  an 
example  that  has  fallen  under  my  observation  exclusive  of  cases  occorring  in 
infancy. 

Patholooioal  Chabacter. — Sporadic  cholera  appears  to  combine  morbid 

conditions  belonging  to  other  functional  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  oases  considered  as  cases  of  cholera  the  symp- 
toms are  attributable  simply  to  indigestion.  Vomiting  and  purging  denote 
in  these  cases  the  coincidence  of  acute  dyspepsia  and  crapulous  diarrhcea. 
Such  cases  are  usually  comparatively  mild,  and  the  vomiting  and  pui^ng 
cease  as  soon  as  the  offending  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  expelled. 
In  other  cases  something  more  than  indigestion  is  involved  in  the  pathology. 
The  evacuation  of  liquid,  often  in  great  abundance,  shows  hypersecretion  or 
morbid  transudation  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  affection  then 
combines  gastrorrhdea  and  enterorrhoea.  In  some  oases  the  secretion  of  bile 
seems  to  be  increased,  but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  from  the  color  and 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  vomited  liquid,  the  relative  proportion  of  bile.  It  has 
been  common  to  suppose  that  in  this,  as  in  various  other  affections,  disorder 
of  the  liver  is  in  some  way  involved.  There  is  no  solid  foundation  for  such 
a  supposition ;  it  rests  on  coiyeoture  alone.   It  is  only  in  a  oertain  propor- 
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cion  of  cases  that  the  bile  appears  to  be  secreted  in  morbid  quantity.  The 
limit  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  affection 
is  reached  when  the  different  morbid  conditions  into  which  it  is  resolvable  are 
enumerated.  These  morbid  conditions  or  elements  of  the  affection  are  indi- 
gestion, irritation,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
enteralgia,  morbid  gastric  and  intestinal  tnuiBadatioD,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  hypersecretion  of  bile.  By  German  authors  the  affection  is  considered 
as  a  Tariety  of  gastro-intestinal  catarrh.  It  is  imposdble  to  distinguish,  by 
means  of  post-mortem  appearances,  sporadic  from  epidemic  cholera. 

Causation. — Sporadic  cholera  is  not  peculiar  to  any  country,  but  it  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  warm  than  cold  climates.  In  cold  and  temperate 
latitudes  it  occurs  very  rarely  except  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months. 
An  elevated  temperature  is  thus  involved  in  its  causation,  either  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  causes  or  by  rendering  the  system  more  liable  to 
he  affected  by  them.  The  affection  occurs  oftener  in  childhood,  youth,  and 
middle  age  than  in  advanced  life,  and  oftener  in  males  than  females.  Fre- 
quently an  attack  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  ingestion  of  particular  arti- 
cles of  food  or  drink.  Uncooked  vegetables,  fruits,  ices,  etc.  are  often  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  An  attack  may  follow  the  arrest 
of  digestion  from  varions  causes.  In  some  cases,  as  alreadly  stated,  the  affec- 
tion is  apparently  due  to  indigestion  alone.  It  is  probable  that  exclusive  of 
these  cases  the  affection  invoiTes  a  special  cause,  the  nature  and  source  of 
which  are  unknown.  In  several  cases  of  sporadic  cholera  Finkler  and  Prior 
have  found  in  the  dejecta  comma-shaped  bacilli  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  bacilli  of  Asiatic  cholera,  but  which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  lat- 
ter by  cultivation  in  different  media.  Although  Finkler  and  Prior  consider 
their  bacilli  as  the  cause  of  sporadic  cholera,  other  observers  have  failed  to 
find  comma-shaped  bacteria  in  this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnostic  features  of  an  attack  of  sporadic  cholera  are 
80  strongly  marked  that  little  need  be  said  under  this  head;  yet  there  is 
some  liability  to  errors  of  diagnosis.  I  have  known  a  case  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis, accompanied  by  vomiting  and  purging,  to  be  considered  as  a  ease  of 
cholera,  the  nature  of  the  dis«ise  not  being  discovered  until  the  autopsy  was 
made.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  vomiUng  and  purging  to  have  suffident  promi- 
nence early  in  peritonitis  to  lead  to  this  error.  The  diagnostic  marks  of  peri- 
tonitis, however — which  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter — should  always 
he  sought  afler  in  cases  of  apparent  cholera.  The  chief  liability  to  error  in 
diagnosis  relates  to  cases  of  poisoning  from  the  ingestion  of  acrid  or  corrosive 
substances.  It  is  important  to  discriminate  these  cases  from  cholera  with  a 
view  to  antidotal  treatment,  prognosis,  and  medico-legal  considerations.  The 
following  are  the  differential  points :  The  acrid  or  corrosive  poisons  occasion  < 
vomiting,  which  continues  for  some  time  before  diarrhoea  occurs,  whereas  in 
cholera  the  purging  is  simultaneous  with  or  follows  quickly  the  vomiting. 
Moreover,  the  vomiting  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  diar- 
rhoea. The  symptoms  in  cases  of  poisoning  denote  a  condition  of  greater 
gravity ;  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  and  smaller,  the  expression  is  more  hag- 
gard, etc.,  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  cholera.  Redness  or  charring  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  disUngnishes  certain  cases  of  poisoning.  There  is 
marked  tenderness  over  the  stomach  in  eases  of  poisoning,  and  more  constant, 
excruciating  pain  in  this  situation  in  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  vomit- 
ing ;  in  short,  the  symptoms  of  gastritis  are  present.  The  matter  vomited  is 
frequently  bloody.  Finally,  in  cases  of  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  developed 
soon  after  a  meal  or  the  ingestion  of  something  containing  the  poison. 
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During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dititin- 
guish  cholera  nostras  from  Asiatic  cholera.  In  doubtful  cases  the  recog- 
nition of  the  cholera  hacilli  of  Koch  and  their  culdvation  suffice  to  estabhsk 
the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — As  already  stated  under  the  head  of  the  Cltoioal  History, 
this  affection  tn  the  vast  majority  of  oases  intrinsically  tends  to  recovery.  A 
fatal  termination  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  niie ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  termi- 
nation is  sometimes  fata)  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  should  enforce  prompt 
and  effeotaTc  measures  of  treatment.  Occurring  in  persons  already  affected 
with  some  important  disease,  the  provosts  is  of  course  not  so  favorable  as 
when  healthy  subjects  are  attacked. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  sporadic  cholera  the  6r8t  point  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  matters  vomited  have  contained  ingesta  in  more  or  less 
abundance.  If  not,  and  if  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stomach  contains 
undigested  aliment,  a  mild  emetic  may  be  given.  Almost  invariably,  how- 
ever, the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  expelled  with  the  first  acts  of  vomit- 
ing, and  as  an  emetie  is  indicated  for  no  other  object  it  is  very  rarely  called 
for.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  not  prescribed  an  emetic  in  this  affection 
for  the  last  thirty  or  more  years.  The  next  object  is  to  arrest  the  vomiting 
and  purging,  tc^ther  with  the  pain,  etc.,  by  the  employment  of  some  form 
of  opiate  in  doses  sufficient  to  efl^t  this  object  In  the  vast  muority  of 
oases  this  object  may  be  speedily  emoted.  The  form  of  opiate  should  be 
chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action  and  its  retention.  Laudanum, 
the  black  drop,  and  an  aeneous  solution  of  opium  are  well  suited  to  the 
management  of  this  affection,  but  Magendie's  solution,  or  a  salt  of  morphia 
placed  dry  upon  the  tongue,  is  in  general  the  best  form.  A  full  dose — a 
quarter  or  half  a  grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  any 
other  preparation  to  an  adult — should  be  given  directly  after  an  act  of  vom- 
iting. The  first  dose  will  perhaps  be  immediately  rejected ;  if  so,  a  secon^i 
should  be  at  once  given.  If  a  second  and  third  dose  be  instantly  or  quickly 
rejected,  the  administration  by  the  mouth  should  be  abandoned,  and  from 
one  to  two  drachms  of  laudanum  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  prepa- 
ration may  be  given  in  a  little  thin  starch  or  mucilage  eneina.  The  enema 
should  be  given  directly  after  an  evacuation,  and  the  patient  should  be  in- 
structed to  resist  as  long  as  posuble  the  inclination  to  expel  it.  If  the  first 
enema  be  quickly  rejected,  a  swond  and  a  third  may  be  given.  If  the  attempt 
to  admini^r  the  opiate  by  the  mouth  and  rectum  fail,  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion may  be  resorted  to.  In  whatever  way  the  remedy  be  introduced,  it  ie 
to  be  repeated  after  an  interval  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  until  the 
vomiting  and  purging  are  arrested,  the  effects  of  each  dose  being  carefully 
watched  and  the  intervals  being  sufficiently  long  to  avoid  any  risk  of  indu- 
cing narcotism. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  the  withholding  of  liquids.  The 
intense  thirst  leads  the  patient  to  drink  largely  between  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
and  this  tends  to  prolong  the  affection.  The  drink  should  be  restricted  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  ice-water  at  short  intervals,  or,  what  is  better,  small  pieces 
of  ice  may  be  taken  frequently  and  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth.  Strict 
compliance  with  injunctions  on  the  score  of  drink  is  essential  to  the  prompt 
success  of  the  treatment.  If  there  be  great  prostraUon  a  little  spirit  and 
water  may  be  taken,  if  retained,  at  short  intervals. 

In  my  experience  this  method  of  treating  sporadic  cholera  has  proved  uni- 
formly successful,  and  complete  relief  may  generally  be  expected  within  an 
hour.   No  apprehenuon  need  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  sudden  ces- 
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Bation  of  the  vomiting  and  purging ;  and  the  more  quickly  the  arrest  is  made 
the  better  afler  a  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  ana  bowels.  Mercury  is,  to 
say  the  least,  superfluous.  The  success  of  treatment  without  it  is  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Care  as  regards  diet  la  aloi^  required  in  most  cases  after  the  affection  is 
arrested. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  other  methods  of  treatment,  «nee 
die  success  of  the  plan  just  stated  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  uniform 
and  immediate.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  some  persons  are 
unpleasantly  aflfected  by  opium,  and  after  the  affection  is  arrested  the  effects 
of  the  remedy  may  be  more  or  less  annoying  for  a  time.  This  objection  has 
not  much  weight,  since  the  after-effects  of  opiates,  however  distressing,  occa- 
sion far  loss  suffering  than  the  continuance  of  cholera ;  but  they  who  fre- 
quently experience  annoyance  afler  the  use  of  opium,  under  certain  circum- 
stances take  it  without  inconvenience,  and  I  have  been  led  to  observe  that 
the  after-effects  are  likely  to  be  slight  or  wanting  when  opium  is  given  in 
diifl  affection  to  patients  who  usually  suffer  from  these  effects. 


Oholera  Infiantmn. 

The  name  cholera  infhntum,  or  the  more  popular  phrase  etmrner  complaint, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  an  affection  peculiar  to  this  country.  Tbe 
morbid  phenomena,  however,  considered  by  American  writers  as  belonging 
to  this  affection  are  described  in  European  works  under  other  names.  Cru- 
veilhier  enumerates  many  of  the  symptoms  as  occurring  in  cases  in  which 
gelatioiform  softening  of  the  stomach  due  to  the  post-mortem  action  of  the 
gastric  juice  is  found  after  death.  British  writers  on  diseases  of  children 
^neralty  describe  the  symptomatic  phenomena  under  the  head  of  diarrbcea. 
Weaning  brash,  watery  gripes,  and  choleric  fever  of  children  are  names 
under  which  these  phenomena  were  described  by  Cheyne,  Armstrong,  and 
Copland.  By  some  French  writers  they  have  been  described  as  belonging 
to  colo-enteritis,  follicular  enteritis,  choleriform  diarrhoea  of  children,  and 
^astro-intestinal  catarrh.  German  authors  consider  the  affection  as  gastro- 
mteatinal  catarrh. 

As  commonly  used  in  this  country,  the  term  cholera  infantum,  or  summer 
complaint,  embraces  different  pathological  conditions — ^in  fact,  distinct  affec- 
tions occurring  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  These  different  condi- 
tions, however,  may  be  developed  at  different  periods  in  the  same  case.  In 
oertain  cases  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  the  sporadic  cholera 
of  adults.  A  child  is  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  the  latter  usually 
occurring  first ;  the  acts  of  vomiting  and  purging  are  violent  and  frequently 
repeated ;  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  expelled  tbe 
evacuations  consist  of  secreted  or  transuded  liquid  in  more  or  less  abundance. 
The  attack  may  cease  or  be  arrested  and  recovery  speedily  ensue,  as  in  cases 
of  the  sporadic  cholera  of  adults ;  but  this  favorable  course  does  not  obtain 
so  generally  in  children  as  in  adults.  If  the  course  be  unfavorable  the  vom- 
iting and  puling  continue ;  the  child  is  tormented  with  thirst,  but  every- 
thing is  rejected  from  the  stomach ;  great  prostration  ensues ;  collapse  fol- 
lows, and  death  takes  place  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  fatal  result  may 
be  preceded  by  convulsions  and  coma.  In  some  cases  the  violent  symptoms 
cf  cholera  cease,  and  the  attack  eventuates  in  a  ehronio  affection  accompanied 
by  diarrhoea  and  occasional  vomiting. 

In  other  cases  the  affection  is  gastro-intestinal  indigestion.  These  are 
characterized  by  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  lienteric  and  watery.  Vom- 
iting occurs  either  occasionally  and  is  an  accidental  symptom,  or  it  may  not 
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occur.  The  diarrhoea  is  more  or  less  persisting,  the  discharges  being  often 
green  in  color — an  appearance  which  Golding  Bird,  and  more  recently  J. 
Lewis  Smith,  have  shown  not  to  depend  on  vitiated  bile;^  the  appetite  is 
impaired  or  Ipat ;  colic  pains  are  often  troublesome ;  the  child  progressively 
wastes,  and  death  may  take  place  from  inanition.  In  another  class  of  cases 
the  affection  is  either  enteritis  or  entero-colitis.  The  dejections  in  these 
eases  contain  gelatinous  or  stringy  mucus,  and  are  not  infrequently  doged 
or  streaked  with  blood.  Febrile  movement,  with  remissions,  occurs  in  these 
cases.  There  is  more  or  less  abdominal  tenderness  and  pain.  Vomiting  may 
be  prominent  as  a  symptom  or  it  occurs  only  occasionally.  Progressive  ema- 
ciation and  debility  mark  the  unfavorable  progress  of  wis  affection.  Head 
symptoms  are  often  developed  in  its  course.  The  child  becomes  dull  and 
somnolent  and  lies  with  the  eyelids  partially  closed,  frequently  rolling  the 
head  from  side  to  side.  Convulsions  and  coma  may  occur.  After  death  an 
examination  reveals  the  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  small,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  large  intestine,  the  follicles  being  espe- 
cially involved.  Enteritis  or  entero-colitis  is  liable  to  become  developed  in 
the  ca-ses  which  at  first  appear  to  be  cases  of  diarrhoea  dependent  merely  on 
indigestion.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the  symptoms  and  the  appearances 
after  death  denote  the  existence  and  limitation  of  inflammation  to  the  large 
intestine. 

Under  the  name  of  cholera  infantum,  then,  are  commonly  embraced  cases  of 
sporadic  cholera,  diarrhoea  from  indigestion,  enteritis,  colo-enteritis,  and  dys- 
entery. The  head  symptoms  which  are  likely  to  be  developed  in  unfavorable 
cases  of  each  of  these  afl^Uons  in  the  young  child  were  formerly  incorrectly 
attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  They  oonatitate 
the  hydrencephaloid  affection  of  Marshall  Hall. 

The  affections  embraced  under  the  name  of  cholera  infantum  are  not,  as 
already  stated,  peculiar  to  America,  but  they  doubtless  prevail  to  a  much 
greater  extent  in  certain  parts  of  this  country  than  in  Europe,  owing,  prob- 
ably, in  a  great  measure,  to  the  greater  heat  in  the  summer  months.  The 
causation  has  relation  to  a  high  temperature,  the  affections  prevailing  almost 
exclusively  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Some- 
thing more  than  temperature,  however,  is  concerned  in  their  production,  for 
they  are  almost  limited  to  cities  and  large  towns,  and  are  more  prevalent  in 
the  Northern  and  Middle  than  in  the  Southern  States.  Children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  in  insalubrious  situations  and  living  in  crowded  dwellings,  are  more  lia- 
ble to  be  affected,  but' the  children  of  those  in  easy  circumstances  and  of  the 
-wealthy  by  no  means  escape.  The  irritation  of  dentition  and  the  change  of 
diet  after  weaning  doubtless  render  the  system  more  vulnerable.  Infants 
brought  up  by  hand  are  eqiecially  subject  to  these  affections.  The  diet  of 
the  child  after  weaning  has  much  to  do,  if  not  with  the  causation  of  these 
affections,  at  least  with  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  and  overcome  them. 
Kestriction  to  insufficient  articles  of  nourishment,  such  as  arrowroot  and  gel- 
atin, is  one  source  of  .innutrition  in  infancy;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  infant  mortality  in  cities  is  attributable  in  no  smalt  measure  to  the  use 
of  diluted,  sophisticated,  and  artificial  milk.  The  importance  of  undiluted 
milk  from  a  pure  source  to  the  welfare  of  children  is  far  from  being  gener- 
ally appreciated.  The  quality  of  milk  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
after  childhood,  because  it  then  usually  enters  but  little  into  the  diet,  but  as 
the  chief  reliance  is  upon  milk  in  innncy  its  purity  is  then  of  the  utmost 
import«nce. 

The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  management  of  the  same 
affsctions  after  the  period  of  early  childhood  are  applicable  to  the  different 

*  Vide  Simiih  on  Diieates  0/  ChUdren. 
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forms  of  disease  embraced  under  the  name  of  cholera  Infantnin,  with  certain 
modifications  which  vill  be  here  referred  to  very  briefly.  The  treatment,  in 
the  first  place,  has  reference  to  the  form  of  cholera  infantum  which  is  pre- 
sented. In  the  acute  form,  resembling  the  cholera  of  adults,  in  which  there 
is  a  liability  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination  by  exhaustion  from  loss  of  fluids, 
the  patient  falling  into  a  state  of  collapse,  the  indications  are  to  arresir  the 
vomiting  and  purging,  to  restore  warmth  to  the  surface  by  the  application  of 
dry  heat,  mustard- water,  and  the  warm  bath,  and  to  sustain  the  powers  of  the 
system  by  stimulants  and  nourishment.  For  the  arrest  of  the  vomiting  and 
purging  opiates  are  to  be  relied  upon,  as  in  the  cholera  of  adults,  but  they 
are  to  be  given  with  much  circumspection  in  onJer  to  avoid  risk  of  narcotism. 
Exclusive  of  this  form,  the  affections  do  not  occur  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
attack,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  developed  gradually  and  tend  to  become  chronic. 
Measures  for  the  relief  of  vomiting  are — a  sinapism  to  the  epigastrium;  crea- 
sote,  which  in  doses  of  a  sixth  or  an  eighth  of  a  drop  in  mucilage,  repeated 
after  each  act  of  vomiting,  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm ;  the  subcarbonate 
of  bismuth  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  small  doses  of  calomel  with 
chalk,  chloroform,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  With  reference  to  this  symptom  a 
careful  regulation  of  the  ingesta  is  requisite,  and  milk  with  lime-water,  given 
ia  small  quantity  at  a  time,  will  often  be  retained  when  other  articles  of 
natriment  are  rejected. 

With  reference  to  the  diarrhoea,  occasionally  a  laxative  is  useful,  and  a 
few  grains  of  calomel  or  blue  mass,  followed  by  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  are 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  There  are  no  indications  for  mercury  except 
as  a  remedy  for  vomiting  and  an  occasional  laxative  remedy,  the  convenience 
of  its  administration  being  perhaps  its  chief  recommendation  in  cases  of 
young  children.  Opium  in  some  form  with  due  circumspection  is  to  be 
employed.  It  is  most  efficient  when  given  by  enema,  provided  it  be  admin- 
istered with  proper  care  and  retained.  If  given  by  the  mouth,  the  Dover's 
powder  is  an  eligible  preparation.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  should 
not  be  given.  lif  the  dejeeUona  denote  acidity,  chalk  in  powder  or  mixture, 
or  lime-water,  is  indicated.  The  mineral  and  vegetable  astringents  are 
highly  important.  .  Of  the  mineral  astringents,  the  moat  efficient  are  bismuth, 
lead,  and  the  persulphate  or  pernitrate  of  iron.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is 
highly  recommended  by  some  authors.  Of  the  vegetable  astringents,  kra- 
meria,  tannic  acid,  kino,  catechu,  heematoxylon,  geranium,  and  rubua  villosus 
are  articles  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made  or  which  may  be  tried  in 
succession.  Dr.  W.  Byford  Ryan  claims  remarkably  good  results  from  bel- 
ladonna conjoined  with  nux  vomica  and  arsenic' 

Attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  of  prime  importance.  Many  children, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  die  with  these  affections  from  an  insufficiency  of 
nutriment.  Pure  milk  is  the  most  appropriate  article  of  food.  It  may  be 
rendered  more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  boiled  flour,  powdered  biscuit,  or 
other  farinaceous  preparations.  Qelatin  and  arrowroot  or  other  amylaceous 
substances  alone  are  inadequately  nutritious.  The  essence  of  meat  and  strong 
broths  are  often  taken  with  avidity  by  very  young  children,  and  the  desire 
for  them  should  be  indulged  and  encouraged.  This  remark  is  also  applicable 
to  broiled  tender  meats  taken  in  a  solid  form.  Within  the  past  few  years 
the  use  of  raw  meat  has  been  recommended  as  a  form  of  diet  adapted  to  the 
affections  under  consideration,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  with  relish.  Tender 
beef  is  to  be  preferred,  but  mutton  and  chicken  are  sometimes  more  accept- 
able to  the  patient.  The  meat  is  to  be  finely  hashed,  and  may  be  given  in 
this  way,  or  it  may  be  made  into  a  kind  of  purie  by  being  reduced  to  a  pulp 
in  a  mortar  and  pressed  through  a  fine  sieve,  so  as  to  separate  the  vessels  and 

'  Amawm  JVodifumer,  June^  1685. 
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areolar  tissue.  If  the  child  manifest  an  averBion  to  it  as  thus  prepared,  the 
hashed  meat  or  pnlp  may  be  rendered  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt,  sugar, 
or  some  kind  of  preserve,  or  it  may  be  added  to  a  broth  made  with  sago  or 
tapioca.  Cooked  tender  meats,  hoverer,  are  generally  more  acceptable, 
equally  digestible,  and  not  less  nutritious.  The  liability  to  taenia  as  a  result 
of  eating  uncooked  meat  renders  its  use  of  doubtful  propriety. 

As  regards  the  administration  of  different  kinds  of  food,  the  quantity  giTen 
at  a  time  is  to  be  graduated  by  the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  retain  and  digest 
it;  and  this  is  the  only  rule  of  limitation.  It  is  of  vast  importance  for  the 
physician  not  to  deem  it  too  trivial  to  enter  into  full  and  minute  directions 
with  respect  to  the  details  of  nourishment.  He  should  bear  in  mind  that 
children  often  die  from  innutrition  through  the  apprehensions  and  ignorance 
of  nurses  and  mothers. 

In  conjunction  with  diet,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  highly  useful.  A  few 
drops  of  brandy  or  some  kind  of  spirit  may  be  given  at  short  intervals  with 
advantage.  The  preparation  known  as  caliaaya  cordial  or  elixir  is  well  suited 
to  children,  combining  a  tonic  and  stimulant  in  a  form  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
The  need  of  a  stimulant  is  shown  frequently  by  the  avidity  with  which  chil- 
dren take  it  in  these  affections. 

Finally,  removal  from  the  city,  either  to  a  situation  on  the  seaboard  or  to 
a  salubrious  point  inland,  is  the  most  efficient  of  all  curative  means.  This 
measure,  if  not  deferred  too  long,  rarely  fails.  If  other  measures  be  not 
speedily  successful,  this,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  resorted  to  without 
delay.  If  it  be  not  practicable,  the  child  should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  should  be  carried  daily  as  far  from  home  as  oonrenient,  in 
order  in  this  way  to  secure  a  change  of  air. 

The  Head  symptoms  referred  to  in  the  clinical  history  claim  sustaining 
measures,  stimulants,  and  nourishment,  conjoined  with  mitd  revulsives. 

In  these  affections  hope  of  recovery  need  not  be  relinquished  under  an 
assemblage  of  symptoms  which  may  seem  to  render  the  prognosis  as  unfavor- 
able as  possible.  Patients  sometimes  recover  after  lingering  for  a  long  time 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  The  reason  is  that  the  affections,  when  they  prove 
fatal,  do  not  necessarily  involve  incurable  lesions  of  structure,  but  a  fatal 
result  is  due  to  protracted  irritation,  exhaustion,  and  Innutrition. 

Bpidemic  Oholera. 

The  term  epidemic  cholera  is  selected  as  the  one  most  frequently  used  and 
the  most  convenient  to  designate  a  disease  which  has  received  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  Indian,  Oriental,  and  Asiatic  cholera,  cholera  asphyxia, 
spasmodic  cholera,  malignant,  pestilential  cholera,  etc.  etc.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  cholera,  it  is  true,  is  singularly  inappropriate,  accepting  the  deri- 
vation which  signifies  a  flow  of  bile ;  but  our  present  knowledge  does  not  war- 
rant a  name  expressive  of  the  pathological  character  of  the  disease.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  disease  is  not  essentially  the  same  as 
sporadic  cholera.  The  two  are  not  merely  different  varieties  of  one  disease, 
but  they  are  distinct  individual  affectinos,  having  certain  prominent  symp- 
toms in  common,  but  differing  in  essential  points  relating  to  clinical  history, 
patholofpcal  character,  causation,  and  prognosis. 

For  an  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  remarkable  epidemic  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  times  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  disease  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  and  to  have  existed 
there,  both  as  a  sporadic  and  an  epidemic  affection,  for  a  long  period.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  it  has  made  brief  visitations  solely  as  an  epidemic. 
In  1817  it  began  its  march  from  Bengal,  and  during  the  following  fifteen 
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years  it  traversed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known  world.  It  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  American  continent  for  the  first  time  in  18^2,  and  again 
in  1834.  It  began  its  march  a  second  time  from  India  in  1847,  and  again 
traversed  the  greater  portion  of  the  globe,  prevailing  in  the  United  States  in 
1849,  *50,  *51,  and  '52.  Beginning  again  its  march  over  the  globe  in  1864, 
it  reached  this  country  in  1866,  and  during  this  and  the  following  year  it 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  large  towns  in  the  different  States  of  the  Union.  It 
may  he  proper  to  add  that  my  opportunities  for  observing  the  disease  in  1849 
and  1852  were  ample.  During  these  years  I  treated,  in  hospitals  and  in  pri- 
vate practice,  about  200  cases,  recording  at  the  bedside  the  histories  in  about 
90  cases.  A  few  cases  came  under  my  observation  in  1866  and  1867.  The  dis- 
ease prevailed  in  different  parts  of  this  country  in  1873.'  In  1883  cholera 
appeared  in  Egypt,  and  since  then  it  has  prevailed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  thb 
southern  part  of  France. 

Anatomical  Charactebb. — With  the  exception  of  the  presence  in  the  in- 
testines of  specific  oi^nisms,  there  is  nothing  in  the  patholo^cal  anatomy  of 
Asiatic  cholera  which,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  can  he  con»dered  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease.  The  same  changes  may  be  met  with  in  severe  cases 
of  sporadic  cholera.  The  anatomical  appearances  vary  according  as  death 
takes  place  during  the  algid  stage  or  during  the  stage  of  reaction.  The 
changes  of  the  algid  or  asphyctic  stage  will  be  first  described.  Post-mortem 
rigidity  is  marked;  it  comes  on  soon  after  death  and  continues  for  a  long 
time.  In  some  cases  shortly  after  death  visible  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
occur,  and  occasionally  considerable  movements  of  the  limbs.  The  heat  of 
the  body  is  preserved  for  a  long  period  after  death,  and  there  may  be  even 
a  post-mortem  elevation  of  the  temperature.  The  surface  of  the  body  has  a 
cyanotic  hue,  especially  in  the  dependent  parts  and  in  the  extremities.  The 
serous  surface  of  the  small  intestine  has  a  rosy  color.  The  intestine  is  not 
distended  with  gas,  but  in  tvpicat  cases  it  contains  a  large  (sometimes  an  enor^ 
moos)  quantity  of  yellowish-white  fiuid,  holding  in  suspension  small  white 
Aakes,  and  hence  presents  a  heavy,  flabby,  sodden  appearance.  The  mucous 
snrfitce  of  the  small  intestine  is  swollen,  cedematbus,  moderately  congested, 
and  may  contain  ecchymoses.  The  congestion  and  the  extravasations  are  most 
marked  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  usnaUy  are  not  present  in  either 
the  large  intestine  or  the  stomach.  The  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches 
are,  as  a  rule,  considerably  swollen,  and  are  frequently  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  congestion.  The  mesenteric  glands  are  moderately  enlarged.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane  is  coated  with  tenacious  mucus.  There  are 
marked  inflammatory  changes  in  the  intestinal  coats,  indicated  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  After 
death  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  mucous  membrane  are  extensively  desqua- 
mated, and  may  be  found  in  the  intestinal  contents.  The  view  has  prevailed 
that  this  desquamation  occurs  during  life  and  constitutes  a  lesion  character- 
istic of  cholera.  Competent  observers  have  failed  to  find  intestinal  epithe- 
lium in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the  discharges  during  life.  There  is  no 
ground  for  assuming  that  during  life  an  extensive  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
thelium takes  place. 

In  the  intestinal  contents  and  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  are  found 
comma-shaped  bacilli,  which  were  discovered  by  Koch,  and  which  will  be 
considered  fully  under  the  head  of  Causation.  The  comma  bacilli  are  usu- 
ally abundant  in  the  intestinal  contents.    They  are  found  in  the  glands  of 

'  For  an  account  of  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1873,  vide  Reporfit  prepared  under  the 
IHreetifm  of  the  Surgeon-Qeaeral  V  me  .^m^i  1876,  published  oy  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Stales. 
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Lieberktihn,  between  the  epithelium  of  these  glands  and  the  memforana  pro- 
pria, and  to  some  extent  in  the  tissue  outside  of  the  glands.  Thej  are  not 
present  in  the  blood  or  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 

Changes  in  other  parts  of  the  body  are  in  great  part  explicable  by  the 
enormous  transudation  of  fluid  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines.  The 
blood  is  dark,  and  from  loss  of  water  is  so  thick  and  viscid  that  it  circu- 
lates with  difficulty  during  life.  It  is  accumulated  chiefly  in  the  large 
veins  and  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  where  it  may  be  fluid,  or  it 
may  contain  soft,  dark,  or  in  some  cases  decolorized  clots.  The  heart, 
especially  its  left  ventricle,  is  generally  firmly  contracted.  By  way  of  com- 
pensation for  its  loss  of  serum,  the  blood  absorbs  fluid  from  the  tissues, 
and  hence  these  are  found  abnormally  dry.  The  muscles  are  firm,  dry, 
and  dark-red  in  color.  In  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the  fluid 
in  the  serous  cavities,  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritoneum  are  often 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sticky  substance  which  has  been  sometimes 
mistaken  for  an  inflammatory  exudation.  The  meningeal  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  cord  are  ofWn  congested.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  diminished, 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  firm  and  dry.  The  lungs  collapse 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  consequence  of  the  empty  and  dry  state  of  the  bron- 
chi. The  upper  portion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  dry  and  light  colored,  and  the 
lower  portion  is  frequently  engoraed  with  blood.  There  are  sometimes  hem- 
orrhages in  the  lungs.  Small  econymoses  are  usually  present  in  the  tissue  of 
the  pleural  and  of  the  pericardial  membranes.  The  spleen  may  be  small, 
flabby,  and  dark  red,  or  it  may  be  swollen.  There  is  nothing  noticeable  in 
the  liver.  The  kidneys  in  this  stage  are  not  usually  swollen.  The  veins 
may  be  somewhat  distended,  and  ecchymoses  are  often  found.  Yellowish- 
white  patches  in  the  cortex  of  the  kidney,  indicating  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  appear  in  the  asphyctic  stage,  but  they  are  more  abundant 
later.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  is  hyperasmic  and 
ecchymoaed.    The  bladder  is  contracted  and  nearly  or  quite  empty. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  in  cholera  patients  has  been  studied  with 
great  care  by  C.  Schmidt.  He  found  that  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
blood  generally  reached  its  maximum  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  onset  of 
the  choleraic  discharges,  at  which  time  the  relative  proportion  of  solid  con- 
stituents may  be  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  greater  than  normal.  This 
increase  pertains  mainly  to  the  organic  matters  in  the  blood.  As  it  is  chiefly 
the  chlonde  of  sodium  that  escapes  in  the  transudation,  the  relative  quantity 
of  phosphates  and  of  potash  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased.  The  functions 
of  the  kidneys  being  suspended,  there  is  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  of 
extractive  matters  in  the  blood.  The  percentage  of  red  and  white  corpuscles 
in  a  given  quantity  of  blood  is  increased.  The  red  corpuscles  are  shrunken. 
The  white  corpuscles  are  often  found  in  clumps  in  the  blood  afler  death. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction,  or  typhoid  stage,  the  morbid  changes  are  notably 
different.  The  tissues  no  longer  are  abnormally  dry.  The  intestinal  contents 
do  not  present  the  rice-water  character,  but  are  stained  with  bile  and  some- 
times with  blood.  They  usually  have  a  pasty  consistence.  The  solitary  folli- 
cles and  Peyer's  patches  may  be  pigmented.  The  congestion  may  have  disap- 
peared, or  in  its  place  there  may  have  developed  a  more  intense  inflammation 
than  was  present  in  the  first  stage.  Follicular  ulcers  are  not  infrequent. 
Changes  similar  to  those  in  dysentery,  with  diphtheritic  inflammation  and 
neoroaia,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  this  stage  in  the  lai^  intes- 
tine. In  the  brain  and  cord  there  are  often  congestion  and  increase  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  lungs  not  infrequently  are  oedematoas  and  hyper- 
SBmic.  Pneumonia  may  develop  in  this  stage..  The  spleen  may  be  normal 
in  size  or  swollen.    The  most  important  changes  relate  to  the  kidneys.  Ful- 
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lowing  the  aneeinia  of  the  first  stage,  parenohyinatons  and  fatty  degenerations 
of  the  renal  epithelium  ensue.  Sometimes  an  acute  diffuse  nephritis  develops. 
The  kidneys  are  congested  and  swollen,  especially  in  the  cortical  portion.  Yel- 
lowish streaks,  indicating  fatty  degeneration,  appear  in  the  swollen  cortex,  in 
which  the  normal  markings  are  obscured.  The  dark-red  color  of  the  pyramids 
contrasts  with  the  yellowish-white  aspect  of  the  cortex.  The  epithelium  of 
the  tubes  in  many  places  is  desquamated  and  has  undergone  parenchymatous 
and  fatty  degeneration.  Hyaline,  granular,  and  fatty  casts  are  found  in  the 
tubes.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  of  other  organs  may 
be  present  in  this  stage. 

Clinical  History. — ^In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  pre- 
ceded by  simple  diarrhoea,  the  dejections  being  greater  or  less  in  number, 
copious,  and  painless.  The  duration  of  this  prenminary  diarrhoea  varies  in 
different  cases  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  With  this  diarrhoea  in 
some  eases  occasional  vomiting  occurs.  Aside  from  these  symptoms,  nothing 
denotes  a  tendency  to  the  disease.  The  system  otherwise  is  but  little  or  not 
at  all  disturbed,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  persuade  the  patient  that  the  intes- 
tinal disorder  is  of  any  special  importance.  Of  45  cases  in  which  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  noted  in  the  histories  which 
I  have  recorded,  it  existed  in  34  cases  and  was  wanting  in  11.^  Statistics  on 
a  larger  scale  show  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  premon- 
itory diarrhoea  is  wanting.  Thus  the  report  of  the  General  Board  of  Health 
of  London  for  1848-49  contains  the  statement  by  Dr.  MacLoughlin,  one  of 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  that  of  3902  cases  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  not 
wanting  in  a  single  case.  Of  142  cases  treated  in  hospital  in  Paris  by  Michel 
Levy,  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  was  wanting  in  only  6.  Of  274  cholera  cases 
treated  in  the  different  Parisian  hospitals  in  1853,  the  existence  of  premon- 
itory diarrhoea  was  ascertained  in  140,  in  the  remainder  of  the  cases  it  being 
absent  or  its  existence  not  ascertained.  By  some  the  period  during  which 
the  premonitory  diarrhoea  exists  is  reckoned  as  a  stage  of  the  disease.  This 
is  obviously  improper,  as  there  is  nothing  then  distinctive  of  epidemic. cholera, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  very  many  have  the  same  kind  of 
diarrhcea  without  the  development  of  cholera.  The  simple  diarrhoea  which 
prevails  extensively  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  called,  in  France, 
cholerine — a  term  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  other  countries.  By 
German  writers,  however,  this  term  is  used  to  designate  a  mild  form  of 
cholera.  In  a  practical  view,  the  importance  of  taking  cognizance  of  the 
premonitory  diarrhoea  is  very  great,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  development  of  cholera  is  generally  first  denoted  by  characters  relating 
to  the  intestinal  evacuations.  If  diarrhoea  have  existed,  the  discharges  are 
suddenly  increased  in  quantity,  or  sadden  and  copious  liquid  discharges  with- 
out previous  diarrhoea  mark  the  onset  of  the  disease.  This  constitutes  the 
attack,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  occurs  during  the  night.  The  cha- 
racteristic stools  consist  of  a  thin  liquid  generally  known  as  the  rice-water  or 
choleraic  discharge.  The  liquid  is  generally  yeltowish-white  and  slightly  opal- 
escent. It  contains  in  greater  or  less  abundance  small,  white,  solid  particles, 
like  grains  of  rice  in  rice-water  or  flakes  of  curd  in  whey.  It  is  devoid  of 
bile,  but  may  be  somewhat  blood-stained.  There  is  no  distinctive  odor.  The 
reaction  of  the  fluid  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  It  contains  a  remarkably 
small  quantity  of  solid  constituents.  These  do  not  usually  exceed  1  to  2  per 
cent.    The  specific  gravity  varies  between  1006  and  1013.    The  chief  solid 

'  In  connection  with  the  history  or  a  cholera  epidemic  in  Buffalo  in  1849,  by  the 
author,  was  piiblinhed  a  tabular  abstract  of  the  hiutories  of  33  not  &tal  and  of  84  fatal 
cafies.  (Vide  Bufftdo  Medical  Journal,  1850,  vol.  v.) 
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ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium.  There  is  also  present  some  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  which  gives  the  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
albumen.  The  particles  resembling  rice-grains  are  composed  of  mucus  with 
granular  matter  and  some  pus-cells.  Occasionally  a  few  cylindrical  epithelial 
cells  may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  abundant.  Various  low  vegetable  oi^n- 
isms  are  present  in  large  number.  Of  these  the  only  ones  of  importance  are 
the  comma  bacilli  already  mentioned,  which,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head 
of  Causation,  are  doubtless  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  The  quan- 
tity expelled  at  each  act  or  tn  the  aggregate  is  very  variable.  A  targe  quan- 
tity, enough  to  nearly  fill  an  ordinary  chamber-pot,  sometimes  escapes  at  a 
single  dejection,  or  the  quantity  with  each  act  may  be  small.  The  quantity 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  other  symptoms  denoting  gravity.  The  dejec- 
tions are  not  accompanied  by  pain,  but  by  a  sensation  of  relief.  There  is  oo 
smarting  at  the  anus.  The  patient  is  suddenly  impelled  by  a  sense  of  ^s- 
tenston  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  when  the  quantity  is  large  it  escapes  very 
rapidly.  In  some  oases  the  evacuations,  after  several  liave  occurred,  cease ;  and 
in  other  cases  after  a  time  the  liquid  flows  away  constanUy,  the  patient  b^ng 
unable  to  prevent  it  The  characteristic  dejections  are  mmetimes  wanting. 
The  disease  has  been  called  cholera  sicca  when  death  takes  place  without 
choleraic  discharges.  The  name,  however,  is  inappropriate.  In  the  so-called 
cholera  sicca  the  rice-water-like  liquid  is  present  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
the  quantity  found  after  death  may  be  unusually  large.  It  is  conjectured 
that  in  these  cases  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine  are  paralyzed, 
so  that  the  intestinal  contents  are  not  expelled.  These  cases  terminate  fatally 
with  great  rapidity. 

Vomiting  asually  occurs.  In  a  diagnostic  and  pathological  view  it  is  less 
important  as  a  symptom  than  the  characteristic  diarrhoeal  discharges.  In 
some  cases  it  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom,  everything  taken  into 
the  stomach  being  r^ected-,  but  in  other  cases  it  occurs  ocoauonally,  and 
sometimes  it  occurs  at  the  onset  and  ceases.  The  matter  vomited  is  a  watery 
liquid,  frequently  consisting  chiefly  of  water  which  has  been  drunk,  but  some- 
times it.is  evidently  a  transuded  liquid.  The  quantity  may  exceed  that  of  the 
!i(^uids  ingested.  The  vomited  liquid  is  usually  neutral,  but  it  is  sometimes 
acid.  The  vomiting  is  not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  much  nausea.  The 
act  of  vomiting  occurs  suddenly,  and  appears  to  arise  simply  from  distension 
of  the  stomach. 

These  symptoms,  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  prostration,  more  or  less  feeble- 
ness, and  generally  frequency  of  the  pulse,  coolness  of  the  skin,  or  perspira- 
tion, with,  in  some  cases,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  may  constitute 
the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the  disease  may  either 
end  spontaneously  or  be  arrested  without  symptoms  other  than  those  jnst 
described.  The  vomiting  and  purging  cease,  improvement  as  regards  the 
other  symptoms  follows,  convalescence  is  at  once  declared,  and  recovery  is 
rapid.  The  duration  of  the  disease  in  these  cases  is  brief — a  few  hours  only. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  disease  does  not  pursue  such  a 
favorable  course.  A  group  of  striking  symptoms  becomes  developed,  and  the 
disease  passes  into  what  has  been  called  the  algid  or  cyanosed  stage,  or  more 
commonly  the  stage  of  collapse.  It  remains  to  sketch  the  further  clinic^ 
history  in  these  cases. 

Important  symptoms  pertain  to  the  circulation.  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
quent and  proportionately  feeble,  beating  120,  130,  or  140  per  minute,  bat 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  more  and  more  feeble  without  acceleration.  I  have 
observed  it  to  fall  below  the  normal  frequency.  When  the  state  of  collapse 
is  fully  developed  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct.  Feebleness  or  absence 
of  the  apex-best  of  the  heart  and  of  the  heart-sounds  also  shows  greatly 
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diminished  power  of  this  organ.  The  blood  stagnates  in  the  veins,  giving 
rise  to  lividitj  at  the  roots  of  the  nails  and  a  dusky  hue  of  the  prolabia,  face, 
and  surface  of  the  body  generally.  Hence  the  significance  of  cholera  cya- 
nosis  and  cholera  (upht/xia  as  names  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  If  vene- 
section be  practised,  the  blood  trickles  from  the  aperture,  not  flowing  in  a 
projected  or  continuous  stream.  Leech-bites  do  not  bleed  aa  usuaL  The 
blood  is  manifestly  thicker  than  in  health. 

The  respiratory  system  presents  striking  symptoms.  The  number  of  res- 
pirations is  usually  increased,  but  is  sometimes  diminished.  Dyspnoea  is  occa- 
sionally complained  of,  and  sometimes  exists  in  a  distressing  degree,  owing 
to  the  feeble  circulation,  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  blood.  The  respi- 
ration is  ftequentlj  suspirious  or  sighing,  and  irregular  in  rhythm.  The 
expired  air,  when  the  collapse  is  complete,  is  low  in  temperature  as  compared 
with  health  (76°  or  80"  F.),  giving  to  the  hand  a  sensation  of  coolness.  It 
contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic  acid  than  in  health,  showing  a  notable 
deficiency  of  the  changes  incident  to  the  function  of  respiration.  The  voice 
undergoes  a  marked  change,  becoming  feeble,  raised  in  pitch,  husky,  and  not 
infrequently  extinct,  attributable  in  part  to  muscular  debility,  but  chiefly  to 
dryness  and  sdflhess  of  the  vocal  coids.  In  the  moribund  state  the  tracheal 
rftles  which  so  of^n  precede  death  from  other  diseases  are  wanting. 

Very  little  pain  is  experienced  except  from  muscular  contractions  or 
cramps.  As  regards  the  nervous  system,  the  disease  is  cbaraeterized  by 
mental  indifference  or  apathy.  The  patient  has  no  apprehenuons,  althoaeh 
prior  to  the  attack  there  may  have  men  intense  dreed  of  the  disease.  In 
some  oases  there  is  great  restlessness  and  jactitation,  and  in  other  oases  the 
padent  lies  quietly,  save  when  disturbed  by  evacuations  and  cramps.  The 
latter  ^ve  rise  to  most  of  the  suffering.  Cramps  are  usually  but  not  invari- 
ably present.  They  are  seated  especially  in  the  feet,  calves,  and  abdominal 
walls,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  even  of  the  face  being  some- 
what affected.  The  prominence  of  this  symptom  renders  the  name  Kpatmodic 
chf^era  significant.  The  muscular  strength  in  some  cases  is  retained  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.  Patients  if  not  prevented  will  sometimes  get  up  and 
walk  about  even  a  few  moments  before  death. 

The  functions  of  most  of  the  secretory  organs  are  nearly  or  quite  suspended. 
No  bile  is  contained  in  the  matter  vomited  or  in  the  dejections,  and  the  urine 
is  suppressed.  ■  Patients  do  not  weep.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  that 
in  nurmng  women  the  lacteal  secretion  may  continue.  The  disease  also  does 
not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  menstruation,  but  the  menstrual  dischaige  is 
diminished.  The  skin,  in  addition  to  its  cyanosed  appearance,  is  cold  and 
often  covered  with  a  copious,  viscid  perspiration  ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  cold 
and  dry.  The  coldness  of  the  surface  is  like  that  of  a  cadaver.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  not  conscious ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  a  sense 
of  heat  and  a  desire  to  be  uncovered.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  diminished, 
as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the  rectum  or  vagina.  The  axilla  in  this  dis- 
ease does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  internal  temperature.  The 
diminution  ranges  generally  from  two  to  four  degrees  below  98°,  but  it  may 
fall  to  90*^,  and  even  considerably  lower,  and  it  has  been  known  to  fall  to 
73°.  The  skin  is  frequently  shrivelled  and  wrinkled  like  the  arms  of  washer- 
women. Its  elasticity  is  diminished,  as  shown  by  its  subsiding  very  slowly 
after  being  pinched  up.  The  tongue  gives  to  the  touch  a  sensation  of  cold- 
ness. Thirst  is  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient  craves  constantly  cold 
drinks,  and  iced  water  or  ice  is  taken  with  great  avidity. 

The  general  aspect  in  the  collapsed  state  is  highly  chuaotOTistio.  The 
features  are  contracted,  the  eyes  sunken ;  the  whole  body  is  diminished  in 
bulk ;  the  patient  appears  to  have  suddenly  grown  old,  and  the  eonnteaanoe 
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is  ofteD  80  much  changed  that  the  person  is  scarcely  recognizable  bj  familiar 
firieods. 

Of  the  foregoing  symptoms,  most  are  present  in  all  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  not  speedily  arrested.  Differences  relate  chiefly  to  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  disease.  In  stating  the  condition  of  patients  it  is  customary 
to  say  before  or  after  collapse,  and  to  express  different  degrees  of  the  collapsed 
state  by  saying  temi-coHapted  or  com^tdy  coUapaed.  Collapse  is  complete 
when  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  extinct,  the  surface  cold,  etc.  The  collapse 
may  ensue  with  more  or  less  rapidity — from  an  hour  to  six  or  eight  hours 
after  eholenic  d^eoUons  oconr.  It  occurs  almotrti  invariably  in  fatal  cases, 
the  mode  of  dying  being  of  course  by  asthenia ;  but  I  have  known  cases  to 
end  fatally  wiuiont  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  patient  becoming  comatose  and 
dying  by  apncea. 

The  patient  after  emerging  from  the  state  of  collapse  does  not,  in  general, 
pass  at  once  into  convalescence,  but  there  follows  a  period  of  the  disease  com- 
monly called  the  stage  of  reaction.  In  this  stage  there  is  usually  fever,  the 
temperature  rising  more  or  less  above  the  maximum  of  health.  Diarrhoea  not 
infrequently  continues,  the  dejections  becoming  green  and  gelatinous.  Dys- 
entery is  sometimes  a  sequel.  In  some  cases  constipation  more  or  less  obsti- 
nate follows.  Vomiting  in  some  cases  is  a  troublesome  symptom  in  this  stage, 
the  vomited  matter  being  either  green  or  yellow.  Capillary  congestion  of  the 
Burfaoe,  especially  of  the  face,  is  frequently  marked,  as  in  cases  of  typhus. 
The  renal  secretion  returns,  and  the  urine  is  albuminous,  brownish-red  in 
color,  and  it  contains  epithelial,  fatty,  and  hyaline  oasts,  together  with  degen- 
erated renal  cells,  and  usnally  also  red  and  white  blood-eorpascles.  This  stage 
is  not  devoid  of  conuderable  danger.  The  patient  may  be  worn  out  with  con- 
tinued vomiting  or  diarrhcea;  somnolency  and  coma  become  developed  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  dependent  probably  on  urtemia ;  and  delirium  of 
a  passive  kind  is  not  uncommon,  together  with  subsultus,  sordes,  and  other 
symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state.  Pneumonia  is  sometimes  developed.  A  fatal 
termination  occurs  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  oases  in  which  the  stage 
of  reaction  takes  place ;  and  in  the  cases  which  recover  the  powers  of  the  sys- 
tem are  generally  impaired  for  a  long  period.  Exceptionally,  patients  emerge 
fh>m  the  collapsed  state  and  pass  either  gradually  or  quickly  into  convales- 
cence without  febrile  movement  or  other  symptoms  belonging  to  the  stage  of 
reaction. 

Epidemic  cholera  has  a  brief  dnraUon.  After  the  occurrence  of  the  cha- 
ncteriatic  choleraic  dejections  death  sometimes  takes  place  within  two  or  ^ree 
hours,  the  patient  dying  as  if  from  profuse  hemorrhage.  The  duration  rarely 
extends  beyond  ten  or  twelve  hours.    If  life  continue  longer  and  either  death 

or  recovery  ensue,  the  disease  has  run  its  course,  and  the  symptoms  denote 
its  sequels  or  effects.  Assuming  the  disease  to  be  parasitic,  the  local  con- 
ditions for  the  multiplication  of  the  parasites  continue  only  for  the  limited 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  proper. 

Pathological  Character. — Most  of  the  striking  phenomena  of  the  dis- 
ease are  plainly  attributable  to  the  blood-lesions  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the 
constituents  found  in  the  choleraic  dejections.  The  blood  circulates  with 
difficultv,  and  the  changes  incident  to  respiration  take  place  imperfectly ; 
hence  the  feebleness  and  extinction  of  the  pulse,  the  cyanosis,  loss  of  tem- 
perature, thiret,  mental  apathy,  spasm,  nnchanged  expired  air,  defective  secre- 
tion, etc.  etc.  The  retention  <n  exoreme'ntitious  principles  in  the  blood  doubt- 
less plays  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  morbid  phenomena.  The 
coma  which  occurs  in  some  cases  may  be  due  to  ursemia.  Cbolestenemia  may 
occur,  since  the  function  of  the  liver  is  suspended. 
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The  transndation,  however,  which  is  first  in  the  catenation  of  appreciable 
events  involves  an  underlying  pathological  condition.  That  this  condition  is 
due  to  the  invasion  and  growth  of  the  cholera  bacilli  to  be  presently  described 
is  very  probable.  Koch  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  bacilli  produce  some 
poison  which  is  absorbed  into  the  system  and  causes  the  severe  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  lesions  of  organs  other  than  the  intestine. 

Gadsation. — Since  the  preceding  edition  of  this  work  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  epidemic  cholera  has  been  made  by  the  discovery 
by  Robert  Koch  of  a  form  of  bacterium  peculiar  to  this  disease  and  to  be 
regarded  as  its  spedfic  cause.  Koch  was  sent  by  the  German  government  as 
the  head  of  a  commission  to  investigate  epidemic  cholera  in  Egnrpt,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  East  Indies.  He  discovered  the  cholera  bacillus  in  Egypt 
in  1883,  and  in  the  Utter  part  of  that  year  and  in  the  early  part  of  1884 
he  continued  his  studies  of  this  organism  in  India. 

The  cholera  bacillus  is  shorter,  but  somewhat  thicker,  than  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  It  is  more  or  less  curved,  and  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
comma  it  is  called  by  its  discoverer  comma  bacillus.  The  curve  is  not  always 
that  of  a  comma,  nor  is  one  end  usually  thickened,  like  the  upper  end  of  a 
comma.  Sometimes,  especially  in  cultures,  the  organism  presents  a  spiral  or 
corkscrew  shape.  These  spirals  represent  either  a  series  of  comma  bacilli 
joined  together  or  a  spiral  growth  of  a  single  organism.  From  this  appear- 
ance it  is  claimed  that  the  organism  should  be  called  a  spirillum  or  a  vibrio, 
and  not  a  bacillus ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
spiral  mode  of  growth.    The  cholera  bacilli  multiply  by  transverse  fission. 

Although,  to  a  trained  bacteriologist,  the  morphological  appearances  of  the 
cholera  bacillus  are  quite  characteristic,  nevertheless,  for  certainty  in  diag- 
nosis, it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  cultures  of  the  organism.  The 
cholera  bacillus  grows  readily  in  a  great  variety  of  media,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  bouillon,  nutrient  gelatin,  agar-agar,  blood-serum,  potato, 
and  milk.  It  grows  best  at  a  temperature  of  between  30°  and  40"  C.  (86''-104'' 
F.).  It  can  be  cultivated  at  \1°  C.  (62J°  F.),  but  its  growth  nearly  ceases 
below  16°  C.  The  most  useful  agent  for  the  study  of  the  diagnostic  charac- 
ters of  the  growth  of  the  cholera  bacillus  is  nutrient  gelatin  in  plate  and  in 
test-tube  cultures.  These  characters  are  manifest  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  inoculating  the  gelatin  and  cultivating  at  a  temperature  of  about  21^ 
C.  (70°  F.).  In  the  gelatin  cultures  on  plates  a  typical  colony  of  the  cholera 
bacillus  appears  as  a  small  glistening,  round  particle,  which,  when  examined 
with  a  low  minifying  power,  presents  a  granular,  grayish  appearance  with  well- 
defined  but  slightly  irregular  borders.  Each  colony  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
clear  ring  caused  by  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin.  In  test>tube  cultures  the 
growth  of  the  colony  gradually  extends  mm  the  surface  down  and  along  the 
line  produced  by  sticking  the  platinum  wire  into  the  gelatin  when  inoculating 
the  tube.  Corresponding  to  the  top  of  this  line,  the  gelatin  appears  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  round  or  conical  air-bubble,  from  which  the  tapering  colony  extends 
in  the  line  of  inoculation.  There  is  a  moderate  liquefaction  of  the  gelatin 
around  the  colony.  Upon  steriliEed  steamed  potato  at  ordinary  temperatures 
the  cholera  bacillus  grows  very  imperfectly,  but  between  30°  and  40°  C.  it 
grows  very  rapidly.  When  cultivated  and  examined  in  a  drop  of  bouillon  the 
cholera  bacilli  are  found  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  rapid  movement. 

The  form  and  the  development  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  together  with  the 
characters  and  the  conditions  of  its  growth  in  various  culture  media,  suffice 
to  distinguish  this  organism  from  all  other  forms  of  bacteria  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Many  other  comma-shaped  bacteria  are  known  to  exist,  but 
all  of  them,  such  as  the  comma  bacteria  of  Finkler  and  Prior  (p.  537),  those 
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foand  Bometimes  in  the  saliva,  those  discovered  in  cheese,  in  fool  water,  etc., 
can  be  positively  distinguished  from  the  cholera  bacilli.  The  cholera  bacilli 
are  peculiar  to  epidemic  cholera,  and  hitherto  they  have  been  found  only  in  the 
intestines  and  the  dejecta  of  patients  affected  with  this  disease.'  Moreover, 
the  cholera  bacilli  are  invariably  present  in  the  intestinal  contents  and  evacna- 
Uons  of  cholera  patients,  except  in  a  late  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  patient 
is  suffering  fVom  the  sequels  rather  than  from  the  immediate  effects  of  cholera. 
It  is  certaiD,  therefore,  that  the  cholera  bacilli  and  the  disease  cholera  bear  a 
close  relation  to  each  other,  and  it  is  difficult  to  coDceive  that  this  relation  can 
be  any  other  than  that  the  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Inoculation 
of  the  cholera  bacilli  in  animals  has  not  given  clear  and  satisfactory  results, 
as  animals  under  normal  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  susceptible  to  Asiatic 
cholera.  Still,  it  has  been  found  possible,  aft^r  neutralizing  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice  and  after  paralyzing  intestinal  peristole  by  opium,  to  obtain  in 
animals,  by  the  injection  of  cultures  of  cholera  bacilli  into  the  stomach,  lesions 
of  the  intestine  similar  to  those  in  cholera.  The  intestines  are  congested  and 
filled  with  fluid  or  semifluid  contents,  which  contain  cholera  bacilli  in  enor- 
mous numbers.  Satisfactory  inoculation  experiments  on  animals,  welcome  as 
they  would  be,  are  hardly  necessary  to  prove  the  causative  agency  of  the 
eholera  batnlli,  as  the  observations  on  human  beings  can  hardly  admit  of  any 
other  interpretation  than  that  trhieh  has  been  given.  In  every  case  where  it 
has  been  possible  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  strict  proof  it  has  been  found 
that  peculiar  organisms,  whenever  constantly  associated  with  the  lesions  of  a 
given  disease,  are  the  specific  cause  of  that  disease ;  and  in  no  instance  has 
support  been  found  for  the  hypothesis  that  organisms  not  found  elsewhere 
and  constantly  associated  with  a  disease  are  present  simply  because  the  dis- 
ease makes  a  favorable  soil  for  their  growth.  If,  then,  the  cholera  bacilli 
are  the  Specific  cause  of  epidemic  cholera,  it  is  important  to  know  all 
the  conditions  which  are  favorable,  as  well  as  those  which  are  hostile,  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  these  organisms.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
conditions  is  as  yet  imperfect.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  growth 
of  the  cholera  bacilli  is  checked  by  a  temperature  much  below  16**  C. 
(6P  F.).  The  bacilli,  however,  are  not  destroyed  by  a  temperature  far 
below  the  freeiing^point.  They  do  not  form  spores,'  and  are  therefore 
much  less  resistant  to  injurious  influences  than  the  apore-forming  bacilli, 
such  as  those  of  anthrax.  Cholera  bacilli  in  the  moist  condition,  however, 
may  preserve  their  vitality  for  flve  or  ux  months,  and  after  special  modes 
of  cultivation  for  even  a  year  or  more.  When  completely  dried  the  cholera 
bacilli  die  within  a  short  time.  They  are  very  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
most  acids,  which  even  in  very  dilute  solution  destroy  the  bacilli  or  check 
their  growth.  They  are  destroyed  by  carbolic  acid  in  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
solution.  This  agent  is  recommended  by  Koch  as  the  most  suitable  for  the 
disinfection  of  cholera  stools  and  linen.  The  eholera  bscilli  grow  rapidly 
upon  linen  soiled  with  cholera  dejecta,  so  that  after  twenty-four  hours  this 
linen  seems  to  present  a  pure  culture  of  these  organisms.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  predominate  and  displace  the  comma  baiulli. 
The  cholera  bacilli  do  not  develop  in  very  foul  and  putrefying  svbstanoes- 
The  cholera  bacilli  preswve  their  vitality  for  a  considerable  time  in  water, 

'  Koch  found  diolera  badlli  in  the  water  of  a  tank  in  India  which  was  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  which  was  contaminated  with  the  d^ecta  and  the  linen  of 
cholera  patients. 

*  Huppe  and  others  describe  a  fragmentation  of  cholera  bacilli  Into  little  round  bod- 
ies, whicn  thev  claim  are  more  resistant  than  the  bacilli  and  are  capable  of  devel<^>iiig 
into  bacilli.  'Theao  round  bodies  they  therefore  regard  as  spores  (arthro^ores). 
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bat  they  do  not  develop  in  water  unless  this  contain  a  certain  (not  too  small) 
proportion  of  nutritive  material. 

The  question  now  arises,  How  far  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
a  special  conta^ium  in  cholera  stools  and  the  known  facts  concerning  this  con- 
ta^um  with  the  views  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  epidemics  of  Asiatic 
cholera  ?  The  epidemiological  study  of  cholera  has  led  to  a  wide  although 
not  universal  acceptance  of  the  view  that  Asiatic  cholera  is  not  directly  con- 
tagious. The  following  are  the  main  considerations  upon  which  is  based 
the  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  contagion : 

1.  Of  those  who  are  brought  into  contact  with  or  close  proximity  to  cholera 
patients  the  proportion  who  become  affected  is  not  larger  than  that  of  those 
who  are  not  thus  exposed.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  physicians  and  nurses 
in  attendance  upon  cholera  patients  do  not  contract  the  disease  more  fre- 
quently than  others  living  in  the  same  locality.  In  this  respect  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  development  of  cholera  and  of  typhus  fever  in 
hospitals. 

2.  Although  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  can  ever  originate  in  a  place  in  which  the  cholera  germs  have  not 
been  introduced  either  by  persons  or  by  clothing  or  other  substances  derived 
from  a  cholera  locality,  nevertheless,  imported  cases  of  cholera  in  situations 
where  the  disease  had  not  previously  existed  very  fVequently,  and  perhaps  as 
a  rule,  do  not  lead  to  its  diffusion. 

3.  The  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a  place  almost  nmultaneously  in  different 
situations,  without  any  communication  of  the  cases  with  each  other. 

4.  It  is  difiused  too  rapidly  to  he  propagated  by  contagion.  If  contagious, 
it  must  be  most  highly  so  to  aoconnt  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  extends ; 
and  the  latter  assumption  is  not  connstent  with  other  facts. 

5.  There  are  certain  places  which  possess  temporary  or  permanent  immu- 
nity against  the  invasion  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Lyons  in  France  is  such  a 
place.  From  its  well-known  immunity  Lyons  has  become  a  refuge  for  per- 
sons fleeing  from  cholera-infected  localities.  Although  such  persons  are 
readily  admitted  into  the  city,  there  has  never  been  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  this  place  except  in  a  very  limited  district.  Many  places  in  which  there 
is  immunity  from  cholera  are  known  to  exist. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spread  of  cholera  is  not 
due  to  its  being  directly  communicated  from  those  affected  with  the  disease.  To 
explain  the  epidemiological  facts  conwmiDg  cholera  the  hypothesis  has  been 
advanced,  and  has  met  with  wide  acceptance,  that  the  stools  of  cholera  palients 
contain  a  virus  which  is  not  capable  of  producing  cholera  at  once,  but  must 
first  undergo,  outside  of  the  body  and  probably  in  the  soil,  certain  unknown 
modifications  or  metamorphoses.  Cholera  has  therefore  been  classified  among 
the  miasmatic  contagious  diseases.  The  conditions  of  the  soil  favorable  for 
the  development  of  epidefhic  cholera  have  been  investigated  most  carefully 
by  Pettenkofer.  These  conditions  ar& — first,  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  of 
the  ground;  second,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  ground,  and  this  amount  must  be  neither  too  great  nor  too  small,  and  in 
most  places  is  indicated  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground-water ;  and  third,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  organic  matter  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  cholera  germs 
in  the  soil.  Such  matter  is  present  particularly  in  soil  contaminated  by  filth 
or  imperfect  drainage.  It  is  apparent  that  these  conditions  of  soil  may  in 
certain  regions  be  permanently  absent,  and  in  other  regions  be  temporarily 
absent.  Hence  is  explained  the  permanent  and  the  temporary  immunity  of 
certain  places  against  the  invasion  of  cholera. 

The  facts  which  have  been  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the  oonta^on  doc- 
trine  of  cholera  and  in  support  of  the  essential  influence  of  local  conditions 
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in  the  development  of  the  disease  have  led  Pettenkofer  and  his  followers  to 
reject  the  view  that  the  comma  bacilli  found  in  cholera  stools  are  the  special 
cause  of  the  disease.  This  view,  they  say,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  epidem- 
iological facts. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  the  constant  presence  of  cholera  bacilli  in  the 
intestinal  contents  of  cholera  patients  is  an  established  fact,  and  requires  an 
explanation.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  or  seems  possible 
other  than  that  the  bacilli  are  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  other  words,  the 
dejecta  of  cholera  patients  do  contain  a  special  poison  capable  of  causing 
cholera  without  undergoing  any  special  metamorphosis  in  the  soil.  Positive 
facts  speak  for  the  existence  of  this  contagium  in  the  Btools,  such  as  the 
repeated  instances  in  which  washerwomen  have  contracted  cholera  by  wash- 
ing clothing  or  bed4inen  which  has  been  soiled  by  the  dejecta  of  cholera  pa- 
tients. Macnamara  relates  the  following  well-autbenticiUed  case  in  his  own 
experience  in  the  East  Indies :'  "  A  small  quantity  of  a  fresh  rice-water  stool 
passed  by  a  patient  suffering  from  cholera  was  accidentally  mixed  with  some 
four  or  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun  for  twelve  hours.  Early  the  following  morning  nineteen  people 
each  swallowed  about  an  ounce  of  this  contaminated  water:  they  only  par- 
took of  it  once,  but  within  thirty-six  hours  five  of  these  nineteen  persons 
were  seized  with  cholera.  In  this  instance  the  choleraic  evacuation  did  not 
touch  the  soil ;  as  it  was  passed,  so  was  it  swallowed."  Cholera  was  not  pre- 
vailing to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  locality  at  the  time.  While,  then, 
these  and  other  observations  support  the  view  that  the  cholera  stools  contain 
the  special  agent  of  infection  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  infec- 
tious agent  must  be  received  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  order  to  produce 
cholera.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  apparent  that  portions  of  cholera 
stools  could  gain  access  to  the  digestive  tract  only  through  great  carelessness. 
We  know  that  bacteria  are  not  conveyed  into  tlie  air  from  moist  surfaces, 
and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  cholera  bacilli  are  destroyed  by 
being  completely  dried.  The  exhalations  and  the  urine  of  cholera  patients 
do  not  contain  cholera  bacilli.  These  are  present  only  in  the  discharges 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  very  exceptionally  in  the  vomit.  It  ia  expli- 
cable, therefore,  that  with  ordinary  care  those  who  are  in  close  proximity 
to  cholera  patients  are  not  likely  to  contract  the  disease  merely  from  such 
proximity. 

We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera 
is  due  to  an  infection  of  the  soil  or  of  the  drinking-water  of  the  locality 
by  cholera  bacilli  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  dejecta  of  cholera 
patients.  That  the  contamination  of  the  drinking-water  with  cholera  germs 
may  cause  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  cholera  seems  certain ;  but  it  is  not  proven 
that  this  is  a  frequent  mode  of  infection.  Probably  a  common  source  of  in- 
fection is  direct  contact  with  objects  which  contain  cholera  bacilli,  such  as 
might  come  from  eating  uncooked  fruit,  salads,  etc.  As  to  the  exact  mode 
of  infection  we  are  in  most  cases  ignorant ;  but  from  what  has  been  said  it  is 
apparent  that  the  known  facts  concerning  tbe  origin  and  development  of  epi- 
demics of  cholera  are  not  opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  Koch's  disoovery  of 
the  cholera  bacilli  and  of  their  causative  relation  to  the  disease. 

Qreat  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  auxiliary  or  predisposing  causes 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  as  it  is  within  our  power  to  prevent  many  of  these. 
Unfavorable  hygienic  conditions,  especially  such  as  affect  tbe  purity  of  tbe 
drinking-water  and  of  the  soil,  are  most  potent  factors  in  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  cholera.  By  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  places  have  been 
rendered  nearly  or  quite  exempt  from  the  invasion  of  cholera,  even  in  India, 
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the  borne  of  the  disease.  Individual  predisposition  also  plajs  an  important 
r&le.  The  cholera  bacilli  are  destroyed  by  acids,  even  by  the  acid  gastric 
juice.  Disorders  of  digestion,  therefore,  which  reduce  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  facilitate  the  entrance  and  development  of  the  cholera  bacilli 
in  the  intestine.  Hence  deprivations,  intemperance,  depressing  emotions, 
over-exertion,  fear  of  the  disease,  are  auxiliary  causes  in  certain  cases. 

Cholera  has  prevailed  in  all  climates  and  at  all  seasons.  In  temperate 
climates  it  has  prevailed  most  frequently  in  late  summer  and  in  the  autumn. 
Feeble  persons  are  more  apt  to  be  attacked  than  the  robust.  As  regards 
age,  no  period  of  life  is  exempt,  but  the  lai^st  proportioD  of  fatal  cases  is 
among  persons  advanced  in  life.  Excluding  old  persons,  the  mortality  is 
largest  after  adult  age,  next  in  early  infancy,  and  last  in  childhood  and 

outh.    A  certain  degree  of  immunity,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  is  afforded 

y  having  experienced  an  attack  of  cholera. 

Diagnosis. — During  the  prevalence  of  cholera  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  disease  when  fully  developed  ;  that  is,  when  symptoms  denot- 
ing existing  or  impending  collapse  are  present.  There  is  scarcely  any  other 
disease  in  which  the  diagnostic  features  are  so  strongly  marked ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  important  to  recognize  it  before  it  has  advanced  sufficiently  to 
manifest  its  most  obvious  striking  characters.  The  diagnosis  is  then  to  be 
ba«ed  mainly  on  the  characteristic  intestinal  evacuations.  Aa  soon  as  the 
so-called  rice-water  or  choleraic  stools  are  apparent  the  patient  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  attacked  with  cholera.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  these 
evacuaUons  do  not  occur  at  all,  or  not  until  other  symptoms  characteristic 
of  the  disease  become  developed.  The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  must  be  based 
npon  the  latter. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  cases  of  cholera  which  appear  in  places  where 
no  epidemic  prevails.  Prophylactic  measures  to  be  effectual  must  be  applied 
to  the  first  cases  of  cholera  which  appear  in  a  community.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  by  no  means  easy  to  distinguish  the  first  cases  of  cholera,  especially  if 
they  do  not  terminate  fatally,  from  sporadic  cholera  or  cholera  nostras.  We 
possess,  however,  in  the  recognition  of  Koch's  comma  bacillus  a  means  of 
certain  diagnosis.  In  general,  from  twenty-fonr  to  forty-eight  hours  will  suf- 
fice to  establish  the  diagnosis.  If  it  happen  that  the  cholera  bacilli  are  found 
in  almost  pure  cultures  upon  the  surface  Of  the  cholera  dejecta  or  upon  the 
linen  soiled  thereby,  the  diagnosis  is  established.  Usually  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  make  stained  microscopical  preparations  from  the  stools,  but  also  to 
prepare  cultures ;  which  is  done  by  fin>t  making  a  plate  cnlture  in  nutrient 
gelatin.  From  the  charaoteristio  colonies  which  develop  in  the  gelatin  pure 
cnltnres  may  be  made  in  test-tubes  containing  nutrient  gelatin,  and  specimens 
can  be  examined  in  a  drop  of  bouillon  in  order  to  study  the  properties  of  tho 
living  bacilli.  At  present,  undoubtedly  few  practinng  physicians  possess  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  such  cultures.  This  knowledge, 
however,  is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  and  at  least  in  every  large  community 
some  one  should  be  found  who  is  capable  of  making  the  diagnostic  tests  which 
have  been. mentioned. 

Cholera  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  simple  diarrhoea  which  generally 
precedes  it,  and  which  during  the  continuance  of  an  epidemic  affects  a  large 
number  of  persons  without  eventuating  in  cholera.  It  is  probable  that  this 
premonitory  diarrhcea  proceeds  from  the  epidemic  cause,  but  cases  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  cases  of  cholera  when  neither  the  choleraic  discharges  nor 
other  characteristic  symptoms  occnr.  This  discrimination  is  important  with 
reference  to  determining  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  value  of  therapeutical 
measures.    The  apparent  success  attending  the  practice  of  some  physicians  or 
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following  the  employment  of  certain  methods  of  treatment  may  depend  on 
cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  being  reckoned  as  cases  of  cholera. 

This  disease  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  in  its  approaches.  Aside  from  a 
mild  diarrhcea  it  gives  no  warning  of  the  attack.  So  little  are  patients  con- 
scious of  danger  that  they  often  apologise  for  giving  the  physician  the  toon* 
ble  of  visiting  them,  when  a  glance  suffices  to  show  that  they  are  on  the  Tei||;e 
of  collapse.  It  behooves  the  physician  in  all  cases  of  simple  diarrhcea  during 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  to  carefully  watch  the  evacuations  with  reference  to 
the  diagnosis.  On  the  other  hand,  during  an  epidemic  physicians  are  not 
infrequently  called  to  see  persons  who  under  nervous  excitement  ima^ae 
that  they  are  about  to  be  attacked,  when  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
present.    These  have  been  appropriately  called  eases  of  eholer<gthobia. 

Prognosis. — Of  those  attacked  with  cholera,  a  large  proportion  die.  The 
average  rate  of  mortality  in  hospitals  varies  from  one-half  to  one-third.  When 
developed  in  hospital  wards  among  patients  admitted  for  other  diseases,  it 
proves  fatal  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  private  practice,  especially 
among  the  better  classes  of  society,  the  mortality  is  considerably  less.  In 
individual  cases  the  prognosis  is  widely  different  according  to  the  period  of 
the  disease  at  which  the  patient  is  first  seen.  If  the  patient  be  seen  imme- 
diately aHer  the  att«ck,  before  serious  blood-lesions  have  occurred,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  arrest  of  the  disease  is  good ;  but  if  the  disease  have  advanced  to 
the  stage  of  collapse  the  prognosis  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  AfW 
reaction  from  the  collapsed  state  the  danger  is  still  great,  but  the  oases  ia 
which  recovery  takes  place  preponderate.  The  Btatistioal  researches  of 
Duchesne  show  the  rate  of  mortality  at  different  periods  of  life  in  the  epi- 
demic at  Paris  in  1849.^  The  proportion  in  1000  in  subjects  less  than  five 
years  of  age  was  148 ;  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  50 ;  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years,  177;  from  thirty  to  forty-five  years,  254;  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
years,  2U6;  and  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  years,  162.  The  mode  of  dying 
is  in  general  typical  of  asthenia.  Accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  air-tubes 
very  rarely  takes  place. 

Prbyention  of  Cholera. — The  prophylaxis  of  cholera  claims  considera- 
tion under  a  distinct  heading,  and  I  give  it  precedence  over  the  therapeutical 
management,  in  view  of  its  greater  relative  importance.  In  addition  to  the 
removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  the  auxiliary  causes  of  disease  which  con- 
tribute to  render  the  special  cause  of  cholera  efficient,  the  prevention  involves 
prompt  attenUoD  to  the  diarrhcea  which  in  the  great  minority  of  cases  pre- 
cedes the  attack.  This  premonitory  diarrhoea  is  amenable  to  simple  measures 
of  treatment,  and  if  effectually  treated  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  superven- 
tion of  cholera  is  prevented.  All  physicians  who  have  had  much  praedoal 
acquaintance  with  this  disease  will  bear  testimony — -Jirstf  to  the  fact  that  an 
attack  of  cholera  is  generally  preceded  by  diarrhcea ;  and  second,  to  the  fict 
that  an  attack  very  rarely  occurs  when  this  diarrhoea  receives  appropriate 
attention.  Giving  results  of  my  own  experience  with  respect  to  the  facts 
just  stated,  in  1849  for  the  space  of  three  months  I  prescribed  for  as  many 
private  patients  with  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  as  my  physical  endurance 
would  permit,  my  practice  being  chiefly  among  the  prudent  classes,  and  I 
had  during  that  epidemic  but  10  cases  of  cholera  in  private  practice.  In 
only  one  of  these  1 0  cases  did  I  prescribe  for  any  premonitions,  and  in  the 
single  case  the  prescription  was  for  a  slight  nausea  only.  In  each  of  the 
10  cases  either  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  did  not  exist  or  it  was  neglected. 
During  another  epidemic  in  1852,  I  had  about  the  same  number  of  cases 
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cbolera  in  privete  practice.  In  not  a  single  case  had  I  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
scribe for  premonitory  diarrhoea,  and  I  prescribed  for  hundreds  of  persons 
with  simple  diarrhoea,  not  one  of  whom  had  an  attack  of  cholera.  The  expe- 
rience of  others  would  doubtless  furnish  in  like  manner  evidence  of  the  above 
stated  facts,  and  from  these  facta  the  following  conclusion  may  be  drawn : 
Except  the  very  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  cholera  is  not  preceded 
by  diarrhoea  it  may  with  almost  absolute  certainty  be  preveoted.  It  needs  but 
a  little  reflection  to  see  the  immense  practical  importance  of  this  conclusion. 

The  treatment  of  diarrhoea  during  a  cholera  epidemic  is  simple.  An  opiate 
conjoined  with  an' astringent  remedy,  regulated  diet,  rest,  and  recumbency 
suffice.  A  few  drops  of  laadanam  with  camphor,  or  the  camphorated  tincture 
of  opium  in  conjuDction  with  the  tincture  of  Itioo,  catechu,  or  krameria,  a 
salt  of  morphia  or  opium  with  either  tannic  acid  or  the  acetate  of  lead  or 
bismuth  and  capsicum,  may  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  arrest  the  diar- 
rhoea at  once,  and  repeated  often  enough  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Inas- 
much as  the  bacilli  enter  the  body  probably  by  way  of  the  digestive  system, 
the  free  use  of  the  mineral  acids  may  be  useful  as  a  prophylactic  measure, 
these  being  found  to  be  destructive  to  the  parasite  out  of  the  body. 

The  great  difficulty  as  regards  the  prophylaxis  is  in  the  prompt  application 
of  simple  but  effectual  treatment  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea  during  the  epidemic. 
Very  many  pay  no  attention  to  the  premonitory  diarrhoea  through  ignorance, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  better  informed  neglect  it  either  from  recklessness  or 
because  they  cannot  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  disorder  so  slight  and  ordinary 
ean  be  a  precursor  of  a  malady  of  such  gravity  as  cholera.  Public  announce- 
ments by  handbills,  articles  in  newspapers,  etc.  of  the  importance  of  promptly 
resorting  to  treatment  for  diarrhoea  fail  in  accomplishing  the  object..  The 
only  effectual  plan  is  to  oi^nize  a  sanitary  police,  and  to  provide  for  one  or 
two  domiciliary  Tiaits  daily  at  every  house  within  the  limits  of  the  epidemic, 
the  purpose  of  the  vints  being  to  inquire  if  any  one  be  affected  with  diarrhoea, 
to  impress  the  importance  of  immediate  attention  to  it,  and  when  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary  to  supply  appropriate  remedies  Bt  once.  This 
plan,  faithfully  carried  out,  demonstrates  that  cholera  is  in  a  great  measure 
preventable.  The  prevention  is  effected  by  arresting  at  once  diarrhoea  as 
often  and  as  soon  as  it  occurs.  Abundant  proof  of  the  successful  operation 
of  the  system  of  the  house-to-house  visitation  was  furnished  by  its  practical 
results  in  London  and  other  towns  in  Great  Britain  during  the  epidemic 
of  1849. 

Another  mode  of  escaping  the  disease  is  to  remove  without  the  range  of 
its  prevalence.  Persons  not  compelled  to  remain  by  necessity  or  by  a  sense 
of  duty  should  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  epidemic ;  and  the  removal  of 
persons  in  districts  where,  owing  to  the  activity  of  auxiliary  causes,  the  dis- 
ease is  especially  rife,  should  be  enforced  as  a  sanitary  measure  by  municipal 
authority. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  prevention  of  cases  of  cholera  during 

an  epidemic.  To  prevent  the  epidemic  is  an  object  of  still  greater  importance. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  thorough  sanitary  measures  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
filth,  attention  to  sewers,  cesspools,  and  privies,  also  to  wells  or  other  sources 
of  water-supply,  together  with  proper  protection  against  causes  of  disease  from 
waste-pipes  in  houses,  by  providing  against  overcrowding  of  tenements,  etc., 
and  by  ^cient  quarantine  regulations.  Ships,  merchandise,  luggage,  etc.  com- 
ing by  sea  or  land  from  a  cholera  region  should  be  effectually  disinfected. 
The  clothing  of  persons  from  an  infected  place  should  be  disinfected,  but  only 
those  need  be  detained  in  (quarantine  who  are  suffering  from  cholera  or  diar- 
rhflea.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  diunfect  thoroughly  the  stools,  the 
linen,  and  the  bed-clothing  of  cholera  patients — ^in  fact,  everything  wil^  which 
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by  any  chance  the  dischai^es  of  the  patient  can  come  in  contact.  The  most 
useful  agent  for  disinfecting  the  stools  is  carbolic  acid,  which  may  be  employed 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  not  an  effectiTe  disinfectwit  for 
the  stools.  By  these  means  the  introduction,  or  at  le'ast  the  spread,  of  cholera 
germs  may  be  prevented.  If  these  means  do  not  prove  protective,  it  is  because 
they  are  not,  and  perhaps  cannot  be,  employed  with  sufficient  completeness ; 
for  with  our  present  views  of  the  causation  of  the  disease  it  may  he  affirmed 
that  if  the  cholera  bacilli  can  be  completely  excluded  cases  of  cholera  cannot 
occur. 

When  the  introduction  of  the  disease  is  not  prevented,  the  prevention  of 
its  diffusion  is  practicable  by  the  prompt  and  effective  disinfection  of  every 
house  in  which  it  occurs.  In  this  way  an  epidemic  is  "  stamped  out."  That 
this  is  practicable  was  demonstrated  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1866.  A 
thousand  cases  occurred  in  that  year  in  different  situations  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  Cases  occurred  in  362  houses,  all  of  which  were  instantly 
disinfected  and  all  local  appreciable  causes  of  disease  were  removed.  In  no 
instance  did  the  disease  extend  beyond  the  house  in  which  a  caw  occurred. 
These  facts  are  of  momentous  importance.* 

Treatment. — To  consider  the  host  of  remedies  and  of  therapeutical  meas- 
ures which  have  been  advocated  as  more  or  less  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  would  reauire  not  a  little  space.  There  are  but  few  articles  in 
the  materia  medica  which  have  not  been  tried,  even  including  antimony  and 
drastic  purgatives.  Much  injury  has  doubtless  been  done  by  over-medication 
under  the  idea  that  the  treatment,  as  regards  activity,  must  be  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  danger  from  a  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
remedies  which  have  been  employed  exert  little  or  no  effect  either  for  good 
or  harm.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  devote  space  to  the  conuderation  of 
the  great  variety  of  pracUce  which  the' literature  of  cholera  affords.  Accept- 
ing the  parasitic  doctrine,  a  specific  remedy  must  be  a  parasiticide,  capable  of 
securing  by  its  toxical  effect  upon  the  parasite  its  destruction  within  the  intea* 
tinal  canal.  As  ^et  no  such  remedy  is  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  disease  is  frequently  controlled  by  efficient  treatment,  and  when  not 
arrested  the  recovery  may  depend  on  the  judicious  employment  of  measures 
for  that  end.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  objects  of  treatment 
are  the  prevention  of  the  immediate  serious  consequences  of  the  action  of 
the  parasite,  and  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death.  I  shall  limit  myself 
to  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles  of  treatment  which  my  own  experience 
and  reflections  have  led  me  to  regard  as  most  consistent  with  our  present 
knowledge. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the  different  stages — 
namely,  before  collapse,  during  the  collapsed  stage,  and  afler  reaction.  Prior 
to  collapse  the  paramonnt  object  is  the  arrest  of  the  intestinal  effusion.  This 
effusion  is  the  first  appreciable  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  seqnenoes,  and,  if 
it  be  promptly  arrested  before  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affect  seriously 
the  blood  and  circulation,  the  patient  is  usually  safe.  The  remedy  on  wbieb 
most  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  effecting  this  object  is  opium.  Some  form 
of  opiate  is  to  be  given  promptly  in  doses  sufficient  to  effect  the  object.  The 
form  of  opiate  is  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  promptness  of  action  and  the 
probability  of  its  being  retained.  Opium  in  substance"  is  unsuitable,  from  the 
comparative  slowness  of  its  action.  Laudanum  or  the  scetated  tincture  or  an 
aqueous  preparation  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  the  article  which  I  have  been  led 
to  regard  as  the  most  eligible  is  a  salt  of  morphia,  administered  by  placing 

*  For  ftarther  detuls  and  for  the  processes  of  disinfection,  vide  Report  (Ae  Jtfetrtniot 
Aon  Bwrd  ^  HeaUh,  New  York,  1867. 
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it  dry  upon  the  toogae.  In  tbe  endeavor  to  efieot  the  ohject  of  treatment 
in  this  stage  moments  are  precious,  for  there  is  always  danger  that  if  the 
ohject  be  not  promptly  effected  the  patient  will  fall  into  the  collapsed  state. 
The  opiate  should  therefore  be  given  at  once  in  a  full  dose.  A  grain  of  a 
salt  of  morphia  is  rarely  if  ever  too  large  a  dofte  for  an  adult.  A  physician 
should  if  possible  remain  with  the  patient.  If  the  first  dose  be  quickly 
rejected,  a  second  should  he  instantly  given.  The  remedy  is  to  be  repeated 
at  intervals  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour  until  the  dejections 
oease.  If,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  the  administration  by  the 
mouth  be  ineffectual,  it  should  be  given  by  the  rectum,  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  ui^nt  both  modes  of  administration  should  be  resorted  to. 
The  system,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  is  not  readily  affected  by  opiates 
thus  given.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  if  it  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  it  some  risk  of  inducing  narcotism  is  justifiable ;  but  if  the 
administradon  be  in  the  bands  of  the  physician,  and  the  effects  of  the  doses 
watched  with  care,  danger  from  this  source  may  be  avoided.  The  practical 
point  is  to  employ  the  remedy  promptly  so  as  to  effect  the  object,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  delay  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  is  often  fatal.  Belying  upon 
the  opiate,  it  is  best  not  to  add  other  remedies,  lest  fay  increasing  the  bulk 
of  the  doses  they  he  rejected.  A  full  dose  is  preferable  to  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated,  because  the  effect  within  a  short  space  of  time  is  greater 
and  the  remedy  is  more  likely  to  be  retained.  Aside  from  the  rejection  of 
the  remedy,  vomiting  is,  if  possible,  to  he  prevented  in  view  of  its  perturba- 
tory  effects.  The  patient  in  this  stage  should  be  restricted  to  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  or  spirit  and  water  given  at  short  intervals,  or  to  small 
pieces^  of  ice.  Perfect  ouiet  is  important.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to 
get  up  to  go  to  stool,  and  he  should  be  urged  to  resist  as  much  as  posuble 
the  desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels.  Frictions,  the  warm  bath,  sinapisms,  etc. 
In  this  stage  are  useless  and  hurtful. 

I  have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  arresting  the  disease  fay  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  when  it  has  been  arrested  before  the  stage  of  collapse  the  recovery 
is  usually  speedy.  Regulated  diet,  rest,  with  perhaps  a  tonic  remedy,  suffice 
for  the  cure.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated  for  several 
days,  and  then  if  movements  do  not  spontaneously  occur  simple  enemas  will 
probably  be  sufficient.  If  not,  a  little  rhubarb  or  some  other  mild  laxative 
may  be  given.  1  believe  no  other  plan  of  treatment  promises  more  than  this, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  always  prove  successful.  It  will  fail — 
or  rather  it  is  not  available^ — when,  owing  to  the  persistent  vomiting  and  fre- 
quent purging,  the  remedy  is  not  retained  sufficiently  long  to  exert  its  effect ; 
and  it  IS  not  available  when,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the  transudation, 
the  state  of  collapse  occnn  so  quickly  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to  obtain 
a  remedial  effect.  These  difficulties  are  equally  in  the  way  of  success  from 
any  remedies. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  treatment  prior  to  the  phenomena  of  collapse 
were  written  before  the  hypodermic  method  of  administering  opiates  and 
other  remedies  had  come  into  vogue,  and  the  inquiry  has  arisen  whether  by 
means  of  this  method  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  of  cholera  in  the  first 
stage  may  not  be  carried  out  more  efficiently  than  by  giving  opiates  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum.  Considering  the  great  importance  of  the  promptness  of  the 
effect  of  opiates,  and  the  uncertainty  attending  their  administration  by  the 
mouth  or  rectum,  owing  to  their  rejection  by  vomiting  or  purging,  and  the 
difficulty  of  absorption  if  they  be  retained  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  hypo- 
dermic method  seems  to  offer  a  great  advantage  as  regards  speediness  and 
reliability  of  effect.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  Magendie  s  solution  of 
morphia  was  employed  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases  which  came  under 
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my  observation  in  1866.  The  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  were  generally 
arrested  promptly  by  this  measure ;  recovery,  however,  followed  in  a  very 
smalt  proportion  of  cases.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  affords  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  measure  with  regard  to  the  immediate  objects— 
namely,  the  arrest  of  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps — but  it  does  not 
afford  proof  of  its  curative  efficacy.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  character 
of  the  patients  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  nearly  all  who  were  seen  in  the  first 
stage  being  inmates  of  the  hospitals,  and  many  being  affected,  when  attacked 
with  cholera,  with  some  serious  chronic  disease,  snch  as  phthisis,  Bright's 
disease,  etc.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia  in  this  dis- 
ease b  to  be  employed  with  circumspection.  Narcotism  is  sometimes  induced 
by  an  amount  much  below  that  which  might  be  given  by  the  mouth  without 
risk.  X  have  known  a  little  less  than  a  grain,  given  in  two  injections  with  an 
interval  of  two  hours,  Co  produce  deep  narcotism.  The  tolerance  of  opiates 
in  large  doses  by  the  stomach  or  rectum  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  quantity  to 
be  injected  beneath  the  skin  in  epidemic  cholera. 

Rectal  injections  of  brandy  and  a  strong  tea-infusion  were  used  consider- 
ably, with  apparent  efficacy,  in  arresting  the  evacuations  and  preventing  col- 
lapse. The  proportions  used  were  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  and  two  ounces 
of  the  tea-infusion,  the  injections  being  repeated  every  half  hour,  every  hour, 
or  after  longer  intervals  according  to  oircamstanees. 

In  the  stage  of  collapse  the  plan  of  treatment  indicated  prior  to  this  stage 
may  prove  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful.  It  is  still  an  object  to  arrest 
intestinal  transudation  if  it  continue,  but  to  employ  opiates  largely  for  this 
object  is  not  judicious  with  reference  to  the  recuperative  efforts  of  the  system. 
The  symptoms  in  this  at^  are  due  mainly  to  the  damage  which  the  blood 
has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  its  constituents  from  the  transudation  which  has 
already  taken  place.  Opiates  may  be  given,  and,  owing  to  the  remarkable 
degree  of  tolerance  under  these  circumstances,  they  may  be  given  in  con- 
siderable doses;  but  much  care  should  be  observed  not  to  induce  narcotism. 
They  should  be  given  by  either  the  mouth  or  the  rectum  ;  but  never,  in  this 
stage,  by  the  hypodermic  method.  Astringent  remedies,  if  the  stomach  will 
retain  them,  may  be  added,  such  as  tannic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  bismuth, 
etc.  If,  however,  these  or  other  remedies  provoke  vomiting,  they  will  do 
more  barm  than  good.  Remedies  to  allay  vomiting  may  be  tried — ^namely, 
the  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  chloroform,  etc. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  after  collapse  has  taken  place  little  oan  be 
done  with  much  hope  of  success.  Even  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  ceaae 
recovery  may  not  follow.  The  blood  may  have  been  damaged  irremediably. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  acUve  treatment  can  effect  nothing. 
Recovery,  however,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases  takes  place  and  under  a 
great  variety  of  treatment  It  may  take  place  when  no  treatment  is  pursued. 
My  first  case  of  cholera  in  1849  illuBtrated  the  fact  just  stated.  The  patient 
was  brought  into  hospital  completely  collapsed.  I  remained  with  him  several 
hours  and  resorted  to'various  therapeutical  measures.  At  length  all  measures 
were  discontinued.  He  was  allowed  to  drink  abundantly  of  cold  water,  under 
the  impression  that  the  case  was  utterly  hopeless,  and  therefore  the  indulg- 
ence could  do  no  harm.  Much  to  my  surprise,  after  an  absence  of  Bcveral 
hours  I  found  the  vomiting  and  purging  had  ceased  £nd  reaction  was  coming 
on.  He  recovered  rapidly.  1  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  any  active 
treatment  is  of  use  in  the  collapsed  stage,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  oflen 
prejudicial.  The  object  of  treatment  in  this  stage,  aside  from  the  arrest  of 
vomiting  and  purging,  is  to  excite  and  aid  the  efforts  of  nature  in  restoring 
the  drcmation,  together  with  the  functions  dependent  thereon.  The  measnrea 
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to  be  employed  for  this  object  are  external  warmth,  stimulating  applications 
to  the  surface,  diffuBible  and  other  stimulants,  and  alimentation. 

The  application  of  heat  may  be  made  by  means  of  warm  blankets  or  bottles 
of  hot  wftter  placed  near  the  body.  The  more  active  modes  of  applying  heat 
are  of  doubtful  propriety.  I  have  never  seen  benefit  from  the  warm  bath  or 
the  application  of  steam  or  hot  air.  It  is  not  desirable  to  excite  perspiration, 
and  if  perspiration  occur  it  should  be  wiped  away  with  warm,  dry  cloths. 
Violent  friction  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  surface  may  be  gently 
stimulated  with  sinapisms  or  the  tincture  of  capsicum.  Diffusible  stimulanta 
in  the  form  of  spirits  and  water  should  be  given  as  freely  as  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  will  permit,  always  recollecting  the  risk  and  the  evils  of  inducing 
vomiting.  They  will  be  most  likely  to  be  retained  if  given  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time  and  often  repeated.  If  vomiting  be  provoked  by  either  drinks, 
remedies,  or  aliment,  more  or  less  injury  is  done.  The  ethers,  stimulants  such 
as  capweum,  the  essential  oils,  cardamom,  ginger,  etc.,  are  appropriate  if  they 
be  grateful  to  the  stomach  and  retained.  Concentrated  nourishment-essence 
of  meat,  chicken-broth,  and  milk — is  to  be  given  in  small  quantiUes  at  a  time, 

firovided  the  stomach  will  retain  it.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  to  introduce 
iquid  into  the  system  as  far  as  possible.  The  only  objection  to  the  free 
ingestion  of  water  is  the  risk  of  provoking  vomiting.  Small  lamps  of  ioe 
should  be  freely  allowed. 

If  the  patient  emei^  from  the  collapsed  state,  the  indications  are  to  support 
the  system  by  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  and  by  alimentation  ;  to  restore 
the  function  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretic  remedies  and  mucilaginous  drinks, 
bearing  in  mind  that  ursemia  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  this  stage ;  to  restrain 
diarrhoea,  if  it  occur,  b^  anodynes  and  astringents ;  to  strengthen  by  tonics ;  and 
to  Mlliate  by  appropnate  remedies  the  various  symptoms  which  may  arise. 

The  disinfection  of  the  intestinal  excreta  in  eases  of  cholera,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  contain  cholera 
germs ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  Uiis  precautionary  measure 
should  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases  (tf  diarrhcea. 


CHAPTER  IX- 

INTESTINAL  WORMS. 

Asoaris  h>mbriooM6«.— Oiynria  vermicularis.— Tricocephaloa  dispar.— Ascaxis  myBtu.— 
Teaiie. — Trichln*  qdialis. — Anchyloetomft  duodenale. 

OF  the  various  Entozoa  which  dwell  within  the  human  body,  the  largest 
number  is  found  in  the  intestines.  The^  give  rise  to  more  or  less 
disturbance,  and  are  properly  enough  considered  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal.  I  shall  treat  of  intestinal  worms 
only  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  practical  duties  of  the  physician.  The  study 
of  these  and  of  other  parasites,  as  belonging  to  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  and  as  a  branch  of  zoology,  is  highly  interesting  and  has  led  to 
valuable  practical  results,  but  other  points  than  those  which  relate  directly 
to  them  as  involving  morbid  conditions  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
The  intestinal  worms  of  frequent  ocourrenee  are  the  Amarit  hemhrieoidai, 
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lumbricoid  or  round  worm,  and  the  Oryurit  vermievlari$,  thread  or  seat-worm. 
The  worm  known  as  Tricocephalw  dispar  is  sufficiently  common,  but  is  of  little 
or  no  practical  importance.  The  different  species  of  Henm,  or  tape-wonn,  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  hut  their  presence  constitutes  an  important 
affection.  These  different  worms  will  be  noUced  under  distinct  heads.  The 
worm  called  Anehyloatoma  duodenate  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
cylindrical  worms.  As  appropriately  classed  among  the  intestinal  worms, 
because  received  and  developed  within  the  alimentary  canal,  the  Trichitui 
ipirtUis  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 


Asoaris  lumbricoides. 

With  this  worm  every  young  physician  soon  becomes  familiar.  It  resem- 
bles the  .common  earthrworm.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  intestinal 
worms.  It  is  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color;  and  the  body  is  round,  fusi- 
form, and  marked  by  a  number  of  fine  transverse  rings.  The  mouth  is  sur- 
rounded by  three  tubercles.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  males  usually 
measure  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length  and  the  females  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches. 

The  common  lumbricoid  worm  inhabits  the  small  intestine.  It  rarely 
exists  in  early  infancy,  and  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  adults,  but  is  extremely  rare  in  old  apre. 
This  species  of  worm  is  not  usually  solitary.  In  different  cases  the  number 
of  lumbrici  varies  greasy.  Sometimes  the  number  is  very  great,  and  in 
autopsical  examinations  they  are  occasionally  coiled  together  so  as  to  form 
balls  or  masses  of  considerable  size.  Cruveilhier  cites  a  case  in  which  more 
tban  a  thousand  were  found  after  death.  They  are  not  infrequently  brought 
into  the  stomach  by  acts  of  vomiting,  and  are  ejected  from  the  mouth.  They 
may  find  their  way  into  the  nares,  and  they  have  been  known  to  pass  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  frontal  sinuses,  and  larynx.  They  may  migrate  from  the 
intestine  into  the  biliary  ducts  and  gall-bladder.  In  a  subject  dead  with 
lumbar  abscess  connect^  with  caries  of  the  vertebras  I  found  a  great  number 
within  the  hepatic  ducts,  some  extending  along  the  dncts  and  others  coiled 
up.  They  may  possibly  give  rise  to  hepatic  abscess.  They  may  penetrate 
into  the  pancreatic  duct.  They  hare  been  found  in  the .  peritoneal  cavity 
and  in  abscesses  within  the  abdominal  walls.  In  these  cases  they  escape 
through  intestinal  perforations  caused  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  incident 
to  other  morbid  conditions.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  worms  ever  per- 
forate the  intestines,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  They  have  been  observed 
to  escape  from  the  body  through  fistulse  communicating  with  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

The  8TMPT0H8  denoting  the  presence  of  these  or  other  worms  within  the 
intestinal  canal  are  obscure.  A  host  of  symptoms  having  little  or  no  signifi- 
cance have  been  enumerated  by  writers.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
passage  of  lumbrici  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  when  there  have  been  no 
symptoms  of  disorder.  The  roorbid  effects  have  heretofore  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  These  worms,  it  is  probable,  very  rarely  give  rise  to  serious 
results  except  when  they  migrate  into  the  biliary  or  pancreatic  ducts,  the 
Eustachian  tube,  or  the  larynx;  and  these  migrations  are  exceedingly  infre- 
quent. There  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  that  they  give  rise  to  a  form 
of  fever,  as  implied  by  the  term  worm  /ever.  They  are  not  infrequently,  in 
cases  of  fever,  passed  from  the  bowels  and  found  in  the  intestine  after  death, 
but  their  presence  is  merely  a  coincidence.  That  they  may  give  rise  to 
souTulsions,  epileptic  paroxysms,  chorea,  and  other  affections  of  the  ner- 
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Tons  tyetem,  as  is  generally  supposed,  must  be  considered  as  by  no  m^ans 
established. 

Symptoms  generally  regarded  as  denoting  these  worms  are — colic  pains, 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  impaired  appetite,  excessive  flow  of  saliva, 
diarrhoea,  itching  of  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  face,  offensive  odor  of  the 
breath,  disturbed,  dreamy  sleep,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep.  It 
is  never  prudent  for  a  physician  to  declare  positively  that  a  child  between 
three  and  ten  years  of  age  has  not  worms,  for  he  is  liable  to  be  convicted 
of  error  by  the  operation  of  a  vermifuge  given  without  his  sanction ;  but  the 
only  readily  available  diagnostic  proof  is  the  presence  of  one  or  more  in  the 
stools.  When  more  or  fewer  of  Uie  above-named  symptoms  are  present  a  brisk 
pm^laTe  may  be  given,  the  stools  being  examined  with  reference  to  diagnosis. 
If  one  or  more  worms  be  passed,  it  is  proper  to  act  as  if  there  were  others 
remaining.  According  to  Davune,'  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  feces 
will  show  the  characterisUo  ova  if  lumbrioi  be  present.  He  states  that  their 
ova  are  readily  recognized,  and  hence  the  diagnons  may  be  made  positive  in 
this  way.  Practitioners  in  general,  however,  will  be  satisfied  to  h«se  the 
diagnosis  upon  other  facts. 

The  lambricoid  worm  is  propagated  by  ova.  The  body  of  a  female  lum- 
bricus  contains  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  estimated  by  Eschricht  to  be  sixty- 
four  millions.  These  ova  are  discharged,  with  the  feces.  The  observations 
of  Davaine  and  others  show  that  their  vitality  is  retained  for  many  months. 
Their  ingress  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  probably  by  means  of  water  con- 
taining them,  and,  finding  favorable  conditions  in  the  small  intestines,  the 
production  of  the  worms  takes  place.  That  special  oondiUons  are  required 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  worms  are  so  common  in  certain 
periods  of  life  and  so  infrequent  at  other  periods.  As  regards  the  nature 
of  the  conditions,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge ;  bnt  mnous  in.  abundance 
is  supposed  to  be  a  favorable  nidus  for  their  production. 

The  expulsion  of  lumbricoid  worms  is  generally  effected  witbont  difSculty. 
Beginning  with  a  brisk  purgative,  which  alone  is  sometimes  sufficient,  an  anthel- 
mintio  remedy  is  to  be  given  for  several  successive  days.  Of  the  various 
anthelmintics,  those  best  suited  for  the  destruction  of  these  worms  are  cheno- 
podium  or  wormseed,  santonin,  and  spigelia  or  pinkroot.  Santonin  is  most 
easily  administered,  and  is  perhaps  as  effective  as  the  other  articles.  The  dose 
ia  from  3  to  6  grains,  repeated  three  or  four  times  daily,  given  either  mixed 
with  sugar  or  made  into  dragiet  or  troches.  Wormseed  is  taken  most  conve- 
niently in  the  form  of  the  oil.  From  6  to  10  drops  may  be  given  three  times  daily 
mixed  with  sugar  or  in  an  emulsion.  The  pinkroot  has  long  been  relied  upon 
u  an  efficacious  remedy.  The  infusion  may  be  used,  but  the  fluid  extract  of 
spigelia  and  senna  is  the  most  eligible  form,  the  dose  being  from  1  to  4  drachms 
tbree  times  daily.  Tanacetnm  or  tansy  and  absinthium  or  wormwood  are  doubt- 
less efficacious  remedies.  All  these  remedies  act  toxically;  that  is,  by  poison- 
ing the  worms.  After  two  or  three  days  a  brisk  purgative  should  be  given. 
If  with  this  treatment  no  worms  be  discharged,  their  non-existence  may  be 
inferred.  If  worms  be  brought  away  by  this  treatment,  it  need  not  be  con- 
tinued or  repeated  unless,  from  the  continuance  or  recurrence  of  symptoms 
denoting  disorder,  it  be  inferred  that  their  expulsion  is  not  complete.  The 
absence  of  the  ova  in  the  stools,  according  to  Davaine,  may  be  relied  upon 
as  proof  positive  of  the  absence  of  the  worms. 

*  TniU  dot  Fntoaoaire*  et  dee  Mcdadin  vtrmiiuuMt  de  FHomme  et  des  Animaux  domet- 
HqtuBf  I860.  The  reader  is  referred  to  this  work  as  treating  of  entozoa  minutely  and 
oomprefaennvely.  See,  also,  Heller,  in  Ziemmerit  Os/dmeedia,  vol.  vii.,  Am.  ed.:  I«nck- 
art,  IHe  mauMiehm  PanuUea,  Leipuc,  1868-76;  and  Cobbold's  Tirecaim  on  Parasitet, 
KxHidoD,  1870. 
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With  a  view  to  prevent  the  ingestion  of  the  ova  of  lambrici  attentioD 
sfaonld  be  directed  to  the  parity  of  the  water  used  as  drink.  Water  from 
shallow  wells  in  the  neighborhood  of  dwellings  and  from  small  riralets  should 
be  avoided.  Filtration  would  probably  prove  effectual  in  the  way  of  prophy- 
laxis. Davaine  states  that  it  is  not  common  in  Paris  for  children  and  o^ere 
to  be  affected  with  this  worm — a  fact  which  he  attributes  to  the  costom  of 
using  filtered  water. 

Oxyuris  7ennicularis. 

This  worm,  called  also  Atcara  vermiadaritj  and  commonly  known  as  the 
thread-,  pin-,  seat-,  or  maw-worm,  inhabits  the  large  intestine,  espemally  the 
rectum.  The  size  is  small,  as  indicated  by  certain  of  the  names  in  common  use, 
and  the  length  varies  between  two  and  five  lines.  Hie  vermicular  oxyurides 
frequently  exist  in  immense  nnmbers,  and  they  are  sometimes  voided  in  large 
masses  or  balls  agglomerated  by  mucus.  They  occur  especially  in  yoang 
children,  but  they  are  not  extremely  uncommon  at  any  period  of  life.  I  have 
met  with  several  examples  of  their  occurrence  in  aged  persons. 

These  worms  occasion  pain  in  the  rectum,  tenesmus,  and  more  especially 
pruritus  at  the  anus.  The  latter  symptom,  which  is  often  due  to  an  herpetic 
eruption  in  this  situation,  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  the  presence  of 
these  parasites.  The  itching  often  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  is  particularly 
troublesome  at  night.  Excitation  of  the  sexual  organs  frequently  occurs,  with 
seminal  emissions,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  habit  of  masturbation  in  either 
sex  may  originate  from  this  source.  In  girls  the  worms  sometimes  migrate 
into  the  vagina  and  occasion  pruritus  with  lencorrhoea.  The  diagnosis  is 
made  without  difficulty.  On  examination  of  the  stools  the  worms  are  seen, 
in  greater  or  less  number,  adhering  to  the  feces,  and  on  an  ocular  inspec- 
tion of  the  anus  they  may  generally  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
ever  lead  to  any  serious  disorders,  but  owing  to  the  irritation  which  they 
occasion  and  the  loss  of  sleep,  the  general  health  may  become  more  or  less 
impaired. 

The  TREATMENT  is  simple  and  efficacious,  but  it  may  require  a  certain 
amount  of  perseverance.  The  same  anthelmintics  may  be  employed  as  for  the 
destruction  of  the  lumbricotd  worms,  given  in  the  same  way.  Purgative  reme- 
dies are  to  be  given  from  time  to  time.  In  addition,  enemas  of  either  cold 
water,  salt  and  water,  or  soap  and  water  are  to  be  administered  onoe  or  twice 
daily.  These  arc  to  be  continued  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  until  all  the  local 
symptoms  disappear.  The  treatment  by  enemas  alone  will  frequently  prove 
effectual.  Various  remedies  in  enemas  have  been  advised,  such  as  wormwood, 
vinegar,  empyreumatic  oil,  asafratida,  camphor,  sulphide  of  potassium,  etc 
Injections  containing  a  small  percentage  of  carbolic  acid  are  efficacioiu.  Infu- 
sion of  quassia  and  decoction  of  aloes  are  also  useful  in  enemas.  The  irrita- 
tion or  slight  inflammation  about  the  anus  which  is  sometimes  caused  by  the 
presence  of  these  worms  may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  a  soothing 
unguent  or  the  daily  injection  of  a  little  almond  or  olive  oil.  Extreme  clean- 
liness is  essential  in  the  treatment.  Zenker  and  Heller  have  found  the  e;^ 
of  this  parasite  beneath  the  nails.  The  danger  of  auto-infection  from  tlus 
source  should  be  guarded  aguDSt 

Tricocephalufl  dispar. 

This  worm,  as  the  name  tricooephalus  denotes,  is  characterized  by  the  hair- 
like  appearance  of  the  cephalic  extremity.  It  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inohefl  in  length.    The  filiform  cephalic  portion  forms  about  two*thirdB 
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of  its  length.  As  in  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  and  the  ozyuris  Termicnlaris, 
the  two  sexes  are  distinct.  The  posterior  or  caudal  estremity  of  the  male 
is  curved ;  that  of  the  female  ia  straight  and  bluntly  pointed.  It  inhabits  the 
caecum  especially,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  the  colon,  and  very  rarely  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  propagation  is  by  ova,  which,  according  to  Davaine,  are 
readily  recognized  by  means  of  the  microscope  in  the  dejections.  The  parasite 
is  found  freijaently,  when  sought  after,  in  the  bodies  of  subjects  of  all  ages 
dead  with  different  diseases.  Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  examining 
bodies  dead  with  typhoid  fever,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  caecum  for  it,  and  I 
rarely  failed  to  find  one  or  more.  It  is  not  positively  known  that  its  presence 
gives  rise  to  disorder.  Barth  of  Paris  reported  a  case  in  which  death  took 
place  with  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  after  death  no  lesions  were  found 
within  the  head,  but  the  intestines  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  worms 
of  this  species. 

The  foregoing  species  of  intestinal  worms  belong  in  the  class  styled  by 
helminthologists  Nemaioda,  or  cylindrical  worms.  (See  Part  I.  p.  94.) 
Another  worm  belonging  to  this  class  was  described  by  Bellingham  under  the 
name  of  Agcaris  alata.  It  is  the  same  parasite  as  the  ascaris  mystax,  which 
infests  the  dog  and  eat.  According  to  Cobbold,  about  seven  instances  of  its 
occurrence  in  man  have  been  noted.  This  parasite,  as  regards  its  practical 
importance,  is  in  the  same  eatery  with  the  tricocephalus  dispar. 

TsBxte,  or  Tapeworms. 

On  the  natural  history  of  tsenise,  constituting  the  class  Cestoda^  in  helminth- 
ology,  and  commonly  known  as  tapeworms,  much  light  has  been  shed  by  the 
researches  of  Kiichenmeister,  Von  Siebold,  Leackart,  and  others.  Referring 
the  reader  to  other  works  for  a  full  account  of  these  researches,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  different  varieties  of  taenia  have  been  shown  to  be  the  cystic  entozoa 
known  as  (^^tcerei  and  echinocoa-t  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  complete  develop- 
ment. A  cysticercus  ia  an  immature  or  undeveloped  tapeworm.  Different 
varieties  of  cysticerct  are  found  in  the  solid  parts  of  different  animals,  and 
each  variety,  received  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  another  animal,  and,  there 
finding  favorable  conditions,  becomes  a  perfect  worm  or  teenia,  each  kind  of 
cysticercus  becoming  a  particular  kind  of  taenia.  A  cysticercus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  product  of  the  ovum  of  a  taenia.  The  eggs  of  the  taenia,  passing 
oat  of  the  body,  finding  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  men  and  other  animals, 
and  probably  entering  into  the  oirenlation,  are  transported  to  and  fixed  in  solid 
parts,  where  they  become  cysticerci.  The  later,  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
solid  parts,  reach  only  a  certain  stage  of  development;  if,  however,  the  parts 
containing  the  cysticerci  be  eaten  by  another  animal,  they  attain  their  com- 
plete development  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  latter.  Thus  a  particular 
cysticercus  found  within  the  liver  of  the  rat.  if  eaten  by  the  cat,  is  developed 
into  the  kind  of  tapeworm  frequently  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  latter;  and 
the  ova  from  this  tapeworm  received  into  the  body  of  the  rat  give  rise  to  the 
kind  of  cysticercus  found  in  the  liver  of  this  animal.  The  ovum  from  the 
taenia  of  the  dog,  received  into  the  body  of  the  sheep,  becomes  the  cystic 
entozoon  called  Oeriurvs  cerehraluy  found  in  the  brain  of  the  latter,  which,  if 
eaten  by  the  dog,  becomes  the  taenia  found  in  the  intestiae  of  this  animal. 
These  highly  interesting,  and  Id  a  pracUcal  view  important,  facts  have  been 
sabfltantiated  by  observation  and  ezperiiment. 

The  taenia  or  tapeworm  is  distinguished,  as  these  names  indicate,  by  its 
ribbon-like  form.  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  segments  or  joints 
called  proglottides,  each  one  of  which,  i^r  it  attains  to  its  full  maturity,  is 
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provided  with  male  and  female  geDerative  oigaoB.  Sereral  Tarieties  hare 
been  found  in  man,  but  as  regards  medical  practice  the  discrimination  is  not 
of  much  importaooe,  the  same  measures  of  treatment  being  alike  applicable 
to  all.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  teenia  developed  in  the  hnmaD  iate^ 
line  is  one  of  three  kinds  j  and  it  will  suffice  to  notice  these. 

In  this  country,  of  the  three  kinds  of  twnia,  the  one  which  has  been 
sappoaed  to  be  most  common  is  the  Tsenia  solium,  or  solitary  tsenia,  so 
esfled  because  it  is  supposed  always  to  exist  sinely.  This  is  true  as  a 
rule,  with  some  exceptions.  Two  or  more  ttenisB  have  been  observed  to- 
gether, but  such  instances  are  rare.  The  tssnia  solium  varies  in  length 
between  four  or  five  and  thirty-five  feet,  number  of  segments  or  joints 
numbering  flrom  800  to  1000.  Toward  the  head  it  becomes  attenuated,  form- 
ing a  thread-like  neck  of  considerable  length,  and  in  this  portion  there  are 
transverse  markings  or  rugee,  but  no  visible  joints.  The  joints  succeed* 
ing  the  neck  are  about  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  but  lower  the  length 
is  twice  or  thrice  the  breadth.  From  the  resemblance  of  these  joints  to 
the  seeds  of  a  gourd  the  worm  has  been  called  Vermis  eururbitinuSf  or 
gourd-worm.  The  generative  foramina  are  placed  near  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  margins  of  each  joint,  and  are  genially  alternate.  The  head  is  about 
the  sise  of  a  pin-head,  hemispherical  or  triangular  in  form,  and  under  the 
mierosoope  with  a  low  power  it  is  found  to  present  four  projections  or  suckers 
and  a  coronet  of  twenty-dx  alternating  short  and  long  booklets  surmounting 
a  projection  called  the  rostellnm.  The  joints  of  the  inferior  part  are  con- 
stantly thrown  off,  and  are  passed  almost  daily  by  stool.  These  exfoliated 
joints  contain  an  immense  number  of  ova.  Bennett  quotes  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  ova  in  the  tapeworm  of  a  cat  to  be  12,500,000.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  worms  are  not  developed  from  the  ova  within  the  alimentary 
canal  1 

The  second  variety,  called  Tsenia  mediocan^lata  (TWui  saffiruita),  has 
not  until  late  years  been  generally  recognised  as  distinct  from  the  teenia 
solium,  and  the  relative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  this  country  has  not 
as  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  probable  that  here,  as  in  England  and  Ger* 
many,  it  is  more  common  than  the  tsenia  solium.  The  generative  foramina 
are  situated  alike  in  both  varieties,  but  the  joints  are  longer  and  thicker,  and 
the  head  has  four  suckers,  without  booklets  or  rostellum, 

The  third  variety  is  known  as  the  Teenia  lata,  or  broad  tapeworm,  reckoned 
by  some  helminthologists  as  a  spedes  distinct  from  the  true  taenia,  and  named 
Botknocathahu  lotus.  This  worm  is  distinguished  from  the  tsenia  solium  by 
die  breadth  of  the  joints,  which  are  broader  than  they  are  long,  by  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  genital  orifices,  which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  joints,  and  by  the 
different  conformation  of  the  head.  The  head  is  unprovided  with  booklets, 
and  hence  this  and  the  second  variety  are  distinguished  as  the  unarmed  tienise, 
while  the  tsenia  solium  is  said  to  be  armed.  The  form  of  tbe  head  is  elongated, 
and  instead  of  suckers  it  has  two  lateral  longitudinal  depressions  or  fossse; 
hence  the  name  bothriocephalus,  from  ^oBpUtv,  a  small  pit.  This  worm  may 
attain  to  even  a  greater  length  than  the  taenia  solium.  Like  the  latter,  it  is 
usually  solitary.  A  taenia  called  Botkriocephahit  cordatns,  distinguished  by 
the  form  of  tbe  head,  is  only  known  to  infest  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Greenland. 

Of  these  varieties  of  tapeworm,  taonia  mediocanellata  and  tenia  solium  are 
those  commonly  met  with  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  most  ooantries. 
As  already  remarked,  taenia  mediocanellata  seems  to  be  the  most  oommon. 
Bothriocepbalna  latns  has  been  observed  chiefiy  in  Rusna,  Switseriand,  Ire- 
land, and  Japan.  It  is  observed  that  this  variety  is  likely  to  affect  inhabitants 
living  on  the  coasts  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
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tliat  it  proceeds  iVom  a  cyBtio  entosoon  existing  in  fisli.^  The  opinion,  bow- 
ever,  is  also  entertained  that  the  embryoa  of  this  worm  may  be  taken  into 
the  syatem  in  drinking-water,  and  may  be  developed  in  the  intestine  without 
the  intermediate  stage  of  cystic  development  in  the  solid  parts.  The  taenia 
solium  is  attributable  to  the  ingestion  of  the  Cyaticercus  cellulosm,  which  ia 
common  in  the  flesh  of  swine.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  entozoon  in  large 
numbers  which  renders  pork  "measly."  Pork,  eaten  raw  or  partially  cooked, 
is  the  source  of  this  form  of  tapeworm.  Thorough  cooking  destroys  the  cya- 
ticercus,  and  the  development  into  the  tapeworm  does  not  then  take  place. 
It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  butchers  and  cooks  are  often  affected  with 
tapeworm,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  ciutom  of  eating 
uncooked  meat  prevails,  nearly  all  persons  of  different  ages  become  affected 
with  tienia.  The  production  of  tnnia  in  children  by  the  use  of  raw  meat  as 
food  in  eases  of  so-called  cholera  infantum  has  been  already  referred  to.  The 
tssnia  mediooanellata  is  derived  from  a  oystioerons  found  in  beef.  Taenia 
solinm  is  the  pork-tapeworm,  and  taenia  mediooanellata  is  the  beef-tapeworm. 
The  frequency  of  one  or  of  the  other  of  these  species  in  a  given  district  bears 
a  strict  relation  to  the  amount  of  underdone  measly  pork  or  beef  consumed  by 
the  inhabitants. 

The  habitat  of  a  tapeworm  is  the  small  intestine.  When  it  attains  a  great 
length  it  extends  into  the  large  intestine,  and  it  has  been  found  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  anus.  No  age  is  exempt  from  the  liability  to  its  occurrence, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  ages  are  between  twenty  and  forty  years. 
It  occurs  oflener  in  females  than  in  males.  Professor  Armor  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  an  infant  five  days  old  passed  segments  of  tsenia.  Two  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  mother  was  treated  for  taenia.'  The  frequen^ 
of  its  occarrenee  varies  maeh  in  different  countries  and  in  different  sections 
of  the  sune  country.  The  report  of  the  military  surgeons  of  the  French 
army  from  1840  to  1848  showed  only  7  cases  among  260,000  soldiers. 
During  a  practice  of  forty-three  years  I  have  not  m^  witJi  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  cases. 

The  existence  of  a  tapeworm  is  not  indicated  by  well-marked  diagnostic 
symptoms.  The  symptoms  attributed  to  it  are  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  dis- 
turbance of  vision  sometimes  amounting  to  temporary  amaurosis,  pruritus  at 
the  nose  and  anus,  salivation,  disordered  appetite  and  digestion,  colic  or  neur- 
algic pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  emaciation.  These  are  symptoms  which 
may  be  due  to  other  morbid  conditions,  nor  are  th^  symptoms  uniformly, 
if  generally,  marked  in  cases  of  tapeworm.  The  existence  of  the  worm  u 
often  discovered  accidentally,  and  in  persons  who  prior  to  the  discovery  con- 
sidered themselves  perfectly  well.  In  the  case  of  a  young  female  affected 
with  sciaUo  neuralgia  I  was  led  to  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  turpentine,  and 
tlie  result  was  Uie  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  tapeworm,  the  existence 
of  which  had  not  been  suspected.  After  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  known 
disorden  of  all  kinds  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  it,  and  often  the  imagination 
creates  various  morbid  sensations.  Convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  chorea  are 
supposed  to  be  occasional  effects,  but  clinical  observation  supplies  but  little 
data  for  this  supposition.  The  pathological  effects  of  the  presence  of  this 
worm  have  doubtless  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Tapeworms  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  the  intestines  of  dogs  destroyed  for  ezperimentiU  pur- 
poses, apparently  in  perfect  health. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  must  rest  on  the  discovery  of  detached  joints  or  segments 
of  the  worm  in  the  evacuations.  This  mode  of  diagnosis  is  always  available. 
Segments  are  generally  passed  at  short  intervals,  and  hence  it  is  usnidly  not 

*  KQchemneirter  surmises  that  infection  oocun  ftt»n  eating  uncooked  salmon. 
'  Detroit  Banem    Medteinty  Jan.,  1872. 
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long  before  its  existence  is  ascertained.  If  there  be  reason  to  suspect  its 
existence  before  segments  have  been  seen,  a  brisk  purgative  nay  be  given, 
and  this  will  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  greater  or  less 
quantity.  If  an  examination  of  the  stools  for  some  time,  and  especially 
after  the  administration  of  purgatives,  fail  to  discover  any  portions  of  the 
worm,  the  physician  may  be  satisfied  of  its  non-existence.  Persons  not 
infrequently  fancy  they  have  a  tapeworm.  This  is  one  of  the  notions  likely 
to  be  seized  upon  by  hypochondriacs,  and  in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  fixes 
belief  of  which  the  mind  cannot  be  dispossessed,  becoming,  in  fact,  an  insane 
delusion.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 
A  fev  instanoeB  are  on  record  in  which  portions  of  the  worm  have  been 
vomited. 

With  reference  to  treathSiit  a  point  of  importance  is  the  natund  duraUon 
of  the  life  of  this  parasite.  It  is  undoubtedly  long-lived.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  fragments  to  be  passed  at  short  intervals  for  many  years.  Cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  this  was  observed  for  twelve,  twenty-five,  and 
even  thirty-five  years.  If  an  interval  of  several  months  elapse  without  any 
segments  having  been  dischai^ed,  and  if  subsequently  they  make  their 
appearance,  it  is  probable  that  a  second  worm  has  become  developed.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  worm  dies  a  natural  death  and  a  cure  takes  place  spontaneously. 
If  successive  remedies  have  been  used  in  such  a  case,  the  last  remedy  of 
coarse  gets  the  credit  of  having  effected  a  cure.  For  a  cure  to  be  efiected 
with  certainty  the  head  must  be  expelled.  The  frequent  exfoliaUon  of  seg- 
ments is  natural,  and  if,  as  an  effect  of  a  remedy  or  from  any  cause,  a  large 
portion  or  even  all  the  body  be  expelled,  reproduction  by  growth  may  take 
place  as  long  as  the  head  remains.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  observation 
that  the  parasite  is  likely  to  die  when  the  separation  takes  place  near  the 
head.  As  ^itive  evidence  of  a  cure  the  head  is  to  he  sought  for ;  but  it  is 
not  found  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  a  euro  is  effected. 

Of  the  remedies  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  tapeworm,  one  of 
the  oldest,  and  certainly  in  many  cases  an  effective  remedy,  is  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  if  given  in  large  doses.  A  half  ounce 
may  be  given  in  emulsion,  with  the  addition  of  some  aromatic  tincture  to  pre- 
vent nausea,  this  dose  being  repeated  every  half  hour  until  two  or  three  ounces 
have  been  taken,  or  sometimes  the  whole  amount  taken  at  once  is  well  home. 
Strangury  is  an  occasional  result,  but  this  is  less  likely  to  occur  than  when 
the  remedy  is  given  in  small  doses.  After  a  large  dose  the  patient  feels  as  if 
slightly  inebriated.  This  remedy,  thus  given,  may  be  repeated  if  necessary 
after  intervals  of  several  days.  Given  in  the  quantity  just  stated,  it  gen- 
erally acts  as  a  purgative.  Chabert's  empyreumaUc  oil,  which  has  been  much 
in  vogue  as  a  remedy  for  teenia,  is  probably  efficacious  chiefly  from  the  tai^ 
pontine  which  enters  into  its  composition,  and  is  much  more  diswreeable 
than  the  tu^ntine  alone.  It  is  stated  by  Bellingham  and  others  that  tur- 
pentine, given  in  moderate  doses  and  repeated  for  several  successive  days,  is 
frequently  successful. 

The  male  fern  {Jilix  mtui)  is  a  t«eniafuge,  the  efficacy  of  which  rests  upon 
the  testimony  of  many  observers  of  large  experience.  In  my  own  experience 
it  has  proved  promptly  efficacious.  It  may  be  administered  in  powder,  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  being  given  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  but  the  oil  and  ethereal  extract  are  more  eligible  preparations. 
The  oil  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  drachm  either  in  mucilage  or  in  gelatin 
capsules.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  20  to  30  grains.  Dr.  Alexander 
Fleming  advises  a  drachm  of  the  oil,  with  mucilage,  to  be  given  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  sweet  milk  at  bedtime,  the  dinner  and  evening  meal  of  the  day 
having  been  omitted.  This  mode  of  administration  is  advised  on  the  sop- 
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position  that  milk  being  a  favorite  food  of  the  worm,  it  is  more  effectuallj 
poisoned  by  imbibing  the  remedy  in  this  vehicle. 

Another  effective  tseniafuge  is  the  Iconsso  (^Brayera  anthelmintica),  the  diied 
flowers  of  a  tree  in  Abyssinia,  where  tapeworm  is  exceedingly  common.  This 
remedy  is  said  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  country.  Within  the  past  few  years 
it  has  been  used  with  much  success  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Half  an 
ounce  of  the  powdered  flowers  mixed  with  water  may  be  given  in  a  dose,  both 
the  liquid  and  sediment  being  taken. 

Another  remedy  is  an  emulsioQ  of  pumpkin-seeds  {Qteurbita pepo).  The 
emulsion  is  prepared  by  pounding  two  ounces  of  the  seeds  in  a  mortar  with 
half  a  pint  of  water  and  straining  through  cloth.  This  quandty  will  con- 
stitute a  dose  whieh  may  be  repeated  for  several  days.  This  remedy  has 
proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  physicians  in  this  country. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  producing  no  unpleasant  effects,  being,  aside  from  its 
action  as  a  vermifuge,  innocuous. 

The  bark  of  the  pomegranate-root  {Punica  granntum)  is  another  anthelmin- 
tic remedy  which  has  been  found  destructive  to  the  tapeworm.  A  decoction 
made  by  boiling  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  fresh  bark  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  until  this  quantity  ia  reduced  one-half  is  the  form  in  which  this  remedy 
is  to  be  administered.  The  whole  of  the  quantity  just  named  may  be  given 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  generally  produces  purging,  and  not  infre- 
quently vomiting.  Kameela,  the  powder  and  hairs  from  the  capsules  of 
Ruttlera  tmctoria,  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic  which  has  been  found  promptly 
efficacious  in  cases  of  tsonia.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms  given  iu 
honey  or  thick  gruel.  It  acts  efficiently  as  a  purgative.  The  remedy  has 
been  given  with  great  success  in  combination  with  the  ethereal  extract  of  the 
male  fern.  Carbolic  acid  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  given  hourly, 
if  well  tolerated,  throughout  the  day,  followed  by  a  oatJiartic,  has  been  found 
efficacious. 

These  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  anthelmintics  which  experience  lias 
shown  to  be  capable  of  destroying  the  tapeworm  toxically.  The  powder  of 
tin  {pitlvit  ttanni),  given  in  doses  of  a  scmple  or  more,  mixed  with  honey, 
has  in  some  cases  proved  efficacious,  probably  destroying  the  worm  by  its 
mechanical  action.  It  is  far  less  reliable  than  the  toxical  remedies.  Active 
cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  croton  oil, 
occasionally  succeed,  their  action  probably  being  mechanical.  They  will 
generally  bring  away  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  worm,  but  alone  they 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure ;  that  is,  for  destroying'  tlie 
worm.  In  eonjunction  with  the  toxical  anthelmintics  they  are  generally 
useful. 

The  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  much  upon  accessory  measures. 
The  worm  is  nourished,  not  by  nutriment  sucked  from  the  intestinal  walls, 

but  from  the  alimentary  contents  of  the  intestine,  which  enter  the  body  of 
the  parasite  by  endosmosis.  An  important  part  of  the  treatment,  therefore, 
is  to  weaken  the  parasite  by  starvation.  The  patient,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  administration  of  the  tseniafuge,  should  abstain  from  those  articles  of 
food  which  are  digested  in  the  small  intestine  for  at  least  a  day  or  two.  Beef- 
tea. or  chicken-soup  may  be  allowed  freely.  The  treatment  should  be  begun 
with  a  mild  purgative,  and  the  administration  of  the  anthelmintic  remedy 
should  be  followed  after  a  few  hours  by  a  pretty  active  purgative.  If  the 
treatment  prove  unsuccessful,  the  strength  of  the  patient  should  be  restored 
by  a  return  to  a  full  diet  and  tonic  remedies,  and  the  same  plan  again 
repeated,  employing  the  same  remedy  or  selecting  another.  The  treatment 
ia  to  be  repeated,  allowing  sufficient  intervals  for  recruiting  the  strength, 
until  a  cure  is  effected.   It  ia  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  greater  part  of 
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the  wonn  be  expelled,  although  the  head  mfty  not  he  fonnd,  the  death  of  the 
worm  is  likely  to  follow,  and  the  treatment  therefore  need  not  be  repeated 
nntil  the  discharge  of  fragments  is  again  observed. 

The  prophylaxis  involves  care  never  to  eat  meat  not  thoronghly  cooked. 
Id  meat  much  underdone  the  cysticerci  which  may  be  contained  in  it  are 
perhaps  not  destroyed.  Purity  of  the  water  used  as  a  drink  may  be  an 
important  measure  of  prevention.  The  use  of  filtered  water  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  meat  contained  io  the  Bologna  sausages  is  liable  to  contain 
living  oysttcerci.  In  view  of  the  danger  of  acquiring  a  tapewonn  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  ever  judimoas  to  advise  rav  beef  or  pork  as  an  article  of 
diet. 

Trichina  spiralis. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  ITHcAina  ipmtA's  by  Paget,  and  its  description 
by  Owen  in  1835,  to  a  recent  date,  this  parasite  had  been  obeerred  occa- 
sionally in  the  muscles  of  subjects  in  the  dissecting-room,  but  in  a  patho- 
logical view  it  was  not  considered  to  have  any  importance.  Facts,  however, 
accumulated  within  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  the  introduction  and 
multiplication  of  trichinte  within  the  body  of  man  may  give  rise  to  morbid 
effects  of  gre&t  gravity  which  of^n  prove  fatal.  Much  information  has  been 
obtained  respecting  the  natural  history  of  the  parasite,  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  human  body  becomes  infested  by  it,  and  the  morbid  phe* 
nomena  which  characterize  the  disease.  This  information  has  added  to  the 
nosological  catalogue  a  new  and  highly  important  affection  known  aa  the 
truhinid  or  trickinatmui  disease,  tridiiuosu  or  tridiinifm*. 

The  trichina  spiralis  belongs  in  the  class  Nematoda.  As  found  in  the 
muscles  it  is  coiled  up  in  a  oyst  containing  a  granular  substance  at  first,  and 
afterward  calcareous  matter.  When  expelled  from  the  cyst  the  parasites 
are  seen  to  be  round  worms  of  an  inch  long  and  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. So  long  as  they  remain  in  the  mnsonlar  tissue  the  worms  are  qaiescent ; 
when,  however,  they  are  taken  into  the  stomach  and  set  free  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  liquids  upon  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  cyst,  they  pass  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestinal  canal,  and  immediately  begin  to  grow  rapidly, 
attaining  to  three  or  four  times  their  former  size ;  they  acquire  fully -developed 
generative  organs,  copulate,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  female  parasites 
contain  living  young  tn  great  abundance.  According  to  Virchow,  each  tri- 
china gives  birth  to  two  hundred  young ;  Gerlach  says  four  hundred,  and 
Leuckart,  one  thousand.  The  young  trichiofe  shortly  after  birth  penetrate 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  find  their  way  rapidly  to  the  different  muscles 
thronghont  the  body.  They  appear  to  select  the  voluntary  muscles  for  thdr 
permanent  dwelling-place.  It  is  stated  that  they  have  not  been  fbnnd  in  the 
mnsoular  walls  of  the  heart.  In  other  than  muscular  o^ns  they  are  rarely 
found. 

TriohinsB  are  found  especially  in  the  muscles  of  swine,  but  they  have  been 
found  also  in  the  muscles  of  various  other  animals — namely,  bels,  cat3,  rats 
and  mice,  dogs,  badgers,  hedgehogs,  and  moles.  They  find  their  way  into 
the  bodies  of  awine  from  these  animals  feeding  upon  the  flesh  and  excrement 
of  other  animals  infested  with  the  parasites,  especially  rats  and  mice.  Hence, 
to  prevent  trichiniasis  in  swine  and  in  other  animals  which  serve  as  food  for 
man,  it  is  highly  important  to  cut  off  all  the  sources  of  the  disease  in  the  diet 
of  these  animals.  They  find  their  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  man 
chiefly  from  the  eating  of  trichinous  pork  not  subjected  to  processes  of  cook- 
ing sufficient  to  destroy  the  parasites.  They  are  not  destroyed  by  salting  or 
smoking,  and  they  may  retain  their  vitality  in  roasted  or  broiled  meat  much 
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underdone.  To  effectually  secure  their  destruction  every  portion  of  meat 
which  is  eaten  should  have  heen  Bubjeoted  to  thorongh  cooking.  The  cus- 
tom which  prevails  among  the  Germaoa  of  eating  sausages  and  smoked  hams 
uncooked  involves  a  liability  to  the  disease.  It  has  been  traced  to  eating  pork 
ehops  which  were  nnderdoDe  in  the  centre,  although  sufficiently  cooked  on  the 
outside.  Meat  abounding  in  triehinss  may  present  no  evidence  of  the  fact  as 
regards  the  gross  appearanoe,  especially  ijP  a  oalcareous  deposit  have  not 
taken  place  in  the  cysts  which  contain  them  ;  hence,  trichinous  meat  may  be 
sold  and  bought  without  any  suspioion  of  its  being  unwholesome.  The  only 
reliable  evidence  of  Uie  presence  of  tridiiDss  in  the  meat  procured  for  food 
is  afforded  by  microscopical  examination.  The  trouble,  however,  of  such  an 
examination  precludes  its  being  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion. Moreover,  a  microscopical  examination  of  a  few  specimens  is  not  ade- 
quate to  determine  that  tricbinte  are  not  present.  They  may  not  be  found 
in  the  few  specimens  examined,  although  present  in  other  portions.  Hence, 
this  test  is  reliable  only  in  a  positive  not  in  a  negative  point  of  view. 

After  becoming  encysted  in  the  muscles  the  trichinae  retain  their  vitality 
for  an  indefinite  time.  In  one  case  tricbtnas  were  found  encysted  and  alive 
in  portions  of  muscle  attached  to  a  cancerous  tumor  removed  from  a  patient. 
The  previous  history  of  this  case  showed  conclusively  that  the  patient  was 
affected  with  tricbiniasis  twenty-four  years  before  the  operation'.'  The  flesh 
of  animals,  therefore,  which  have  been  affected  with  triohiniasis  will  ever 
afterward  be  likely  to  oontun  living  trichinae.  Moreover,  the  flesh  of  a  single 
trichinous  animal  may  produce  trichiniaus  in  a  very  large  number  of  persons, 
so  that  the  disease  in  its  prerolence  may  present  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
MuBcnlu  trichinsB,  however,  may  after  a  time  become  completely  calcified,  in 
which  case  they  are  innocuous. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  disease  caused  by  trichinfe  is  highly  important 
with  referenoe  to  an  early  diagnosis.  The  primary  symptoms  relate  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  are  due  chiefly,  to  the  perforation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  the  newly-produoed  worms.  Abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea characterize  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  These  symptoms  occur 
within  ten  days  after  the  ingestion  of  trichinous  meat ;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  young  worms  have  been  produced  and  become  developed  so  as  to  begin 
to  migrate  toward  the  muscles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
aggr^;ated  punctures  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  these  parasites  should 
occasion  notable  disturbance  when  it  is  considered  that  the  trichinsa  which 
have  been  found  to  be  contained  in  a  half  pound  of  meat  may  be  sufficient 
to  give  birth  in  a  few  days  to  a  brood  numbering  30,000,000.  It  is  stated 
diat  peritonitis  may  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  worms  into  Hm  peritweal 
eavity. 

The  secondary  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.  Pains  resembling  those 
of  myalgia  are  occasioned  by  the  entrance  of  the  trichinfe  into  the  muscles. 
Certain  of  the  muscles  become  contracted  in  some  cases,  and  their  extension 
occasions  great  suffering.  Constitutional  disturbance  more  or  less  marked 
accompanies  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  symptoms.  The  general 
symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  typhoid  fever,  for  which  the  disease  is  likely 
to  be  mistaken.  The  temperature  in  the  axilla  varies  between  101°  and  106°. 
(Edema  of  the  face  or  lower  extremities  often  occurs,  and  sometimes  there 
is  anasarca.  Sweating  is  generally  prominent  as  a  symptom.  Death  takes 
,  place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  after  a  protracted  period  of  suffer- 
ing and  exhaustion,  being  often  preceded  by  coma.  It  is  stated  that  life  in 
some  eases  is  destroyed  by  the  impairment  of  the  respiratory  muscles  from 
tlie  presence  of  the  parasites.    Aphonia  is  a  symptom  which  exists  in  some 

*  Medical  Nem  aad  Librarfh  Philadelphia,  Maj,  1866. 
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eases,  attributable  to  the  presence  of  trichinse  in  tbe  muscles  of  pbonation. 
Deafness  may  be  caused  by  trichinae  in  the  stapedius  maBcle.  The  daoger, 
cmteris  paribw,  is  proportionate  to  tbe  abundance  of  trichinie  generated 
within  the  alimentary  canal.  If  the  number  be  not  sufficient  to  cauae  deatk 
from  the  amount  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance  which  they  oceaaon, 
recovery  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  illness  lasting  for  ^veral  weeks  or  tvea 
moDtha.  The  bichinse  become  encysted  in  the  mnscles,  there^ler  remminiog 
quiescent. 

Diarrhoeft  and  abdominal  pains,  followed  by  moBOular  puns,  together  with 
more  or  less  constitutional  distarbance,  should  excite  suspicion  of  this  dis- 
ease. Inquiries  respecting  food  should  be  instituted,  and  if  any  portion  of 
the  suspected  meat  remain,  it  should  be  examined  microscopically.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  made  still  more  complete  by  harpooning  some  one  or  more 
of  the  painful  muscles  and  obtaining  portions  sufficient  for  examination  with 
tbe  microscope.  Davaine  suggests  that  tbe  presence  of  tricfainss  in  the  stools 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  diagnosis  in  this  way  rendered  positive.  If 
clinical  observation  should  establish  the  availability  of  the  latter  method  of 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  it  wqjuM  have  this  advantage — namely,  the  existence 
of  the  disease  may  be  positively  ascertained  before  the  trichinae  mierate 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  practical  importance  of  making  the  dtag- 
nosis  thus  early  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

It  is  evident  that  the  treatment  of  this  disease  to  be  effective  must  be 
employed  while  the  worms  are  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Henoe,  thd  import- 
ance of  an  early  diagnosis.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  treatment 
can  be  effectively  employed  in  this  stage,  and  to  determine  the  measures  most 
likely  to  prove  effective.  The  object  is  either  the  destruction  of  the  worms 
or  their  expulsion  from  the  intestines.  Cathartics  are  indicated  for  the  latter 
object,  but  clinical  experience  has  yet  to  show  what  toxical  anthelmintics 
are  best  suited  to  destroy  this  parasite.  Benzine  has  been  found  by  Mosler 
to  destroy  the  tricfainsa  in  the  intestinal  canal,  when  given  in  doses  which  are 
well  borne  by  the  patient.  Mosler's  method  of  treatment  with  this  remedy  is 
to  have  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  benzine,  an  ounce  of  licorice- 
juice  and  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  ounces  of  peppe^min^water. 
Of  this  mixture  a  tablespoonful  is  to  be  given  every  one  or  two  hours.  This 
remedy,  however,  has  not  proved  efficacious;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  prior  to  the  emigration  of  the  parasites  from  die 
alimentary  eanal.  carbolic  acid  is  a  remedy  which  should  be  tried  with 
a  view  to  the  destruction  of  the  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal.  After  the 
tricfainee  have  left  the  intestines  the  opportunity  for  destroying  or  expelling 
them  has  passed.  Recovery  now  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
endure  them  until  they  become  encysted.  Measures  to  palliate  pain,  to 
restore  disordered  functions,  and  to  support  the  powers  of  life  are  indicated, 
and  the  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  judicious  employment 
of  measures  for  these  ends. 

The  prevention  of  this  disease  is  the  great  practical  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  its  discovery.  The  mode  of  prevention  is  sufficiently  simple — namely, 
abstaining  from  meat,  especially  the  flesh  of  swine,  not  thoroughly  cooked. 
The  process  of  smoking,  pickling,  or  salting  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the 
destruction  of  this  worm.  Uncooked  sausages  cannot  be  eaten  without  dan- 
ger. Hellor  states  that  the  parasite  is  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  155°  F. 

Anchylostoma  duodenale. 

This  worm  was  discovered  by  Dnbini  in  Milan  in  1838.  Its  relalioB  to  a 
severe  form  of  anssmia  which  prevails  in  E^pt  was  first  made  known  by 
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Oriesinger  in  1851.  The  disease  to  whicli  this  paramta  bean  a  oansatire 
relation  has  reoeived  various  names,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant :  Egyptian  chlorous,  anchyjostoma  disease,  anchrlostomiasie,  tropical 
chlorous,  the  anaemia  of  the  workers  in  tunnels,  etc.  The  anchylostoma  dis- 
ease is  common  in  Egypt,  in  Brazil,  and  in  some  other  tropical  conntries.  It 
has  also  been  observed  in  Italy,  and  was  not  uncommon  among  the  workmen 
engaged  in  bnilding  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel.  It  has  recently  been  observed 
among  workmen  in  coal-mines  and  in  brickyards  in  Belgium,  also  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cologne,  and  occaBionally  in  uther  parts  of  Germany.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  parasites  are  brought  to  these  places  by  Italian  workmen. 
This  parasite  has  been  found  also  in  certain  cases  of  geophagia.  No  cases  of 
the  disease  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  this  country. 

The  anchylostoma  duoden&le  belongs  to  the  family  Strongylidse  of  the  order 
of  Dematoid  worms.  It  ia  also  called  strongylua  or  dochmiua  duodenalis.  It 
is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  in  man.  The  body  of  the 
worm  is  roand  and  thread-like.  The  length  of  the  female  is  Arom  6  to  18  mm., 
that  of  the  male  from  6  to  10  mm.  There  is  an  average  of  about  three  females 
to  one  male  present.  The  conical  pointed  head  is  bent  backward,  and  pre- 
sents a  mouth  surrounded  by  a  horny  capsule,  and  possessing  on  the  ventral 
Bide  four  hook-like  teeth  and  on  the  dorsal  side  two  vertical  teeth.  The  eggs 
of  anchylustoma  are  oval  in  shape,  from  44  to  67  long  and  from  23  to  40  ju 
broad.  They  undergo  the  first  segmentation  within  the  intestine.  Outside 
of  the  body,  in  muddy  water  and  under  artificial  cultivation  at  a  temperature 
of  from  25°  to  30°  C,  embryos  develop  and  escape  from  the  eggs,  and  then 
become  encysted  as  larvae  in  a  clear  chitinons  layer.  These  larvae  or  embryos 
when  taken  into  the  human  intestine  develop  into  the  mature  worms.  The 
anchylostoma  worms  do  not  multiply  within  the  intestine,  so  that  the  number 
there  present  oorresponds  to  the  number  of  embryos  wMch  have  been  swal- 
lowed. 

The  anchylostoma  dnodenale  bites  with  its  claw-like  hooka  or  teeth  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  may  penetrate  to  the  submucous  coat. 

Here  it  sucks  the  blood  from  the  intestinal  vessels.  The  female  worms  are 
those  found  most  gorged  with  blood.  Sometimes  the  living  worm  is  found 
rolled  up  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  or  the  snbmucous  coat  in  a  little 
cavity  filled  with  blood.  The  parasite  leaves  behind  an  ecchymosia  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  with  a  white  spot  in  the  centre,  presenting  a  little  hole  throngh 
which  blood  can  ooze. 

The  anchylostoma  duodenale  proves  dangerous  both  by  causing  digestive 
disturbances  and  by  withdrawing  blood  from  the  body.  The  leading  symp* 
torn  of  the  anchylostoma  disease  is  antemia,  which  may  become  as  profound 
as  pemiciouB  ansemia,  and  in  fact  has  often  been  mistaken  for  pernicious 
anaemia.  When  a  large  number  of  anchylostoma  embryos  are  introduced  at 
once  or  rapidly  into  the  intestine,  the  aniemia  develops  acutely ;  and  when 
they  are  introduced  more  slowly  the  ansnnia  is  chrcmic  in  its  development. 
Other  symptoms  are  colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  vomiting,  con- 
stipation alternating  with  diarrhcsa,  and  abnormalities  of  the  appetite.  The 
stools  may  or  may  not  contain  blood. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  based  upon  finding  the  eggs  or  the  mature  worms  in  the 
feces.  These  are  present  after  the  administration  of  a  brisk  cathartic.  The 
number  of  eggs  found  gives  a  clue  as  to  the  number  of  worms  present.  The 
degree  of  anaemia  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  number  of  worms  present. 

The  DTTRATION  of  the  anchylostoma  disease  varies  between  a  few  months 
and  several  years. 

The  pROONoais  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the  aniemia  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  diarrhoea  and  other  digestive  disturbances.   A  &tal  termination  ia  not 
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nncommoD  when  the  disease  is  left  to  panne  its  own  eonree.  Nerertheless, 
the  disease  may  cease  spontaneously  by  the  passage  or  death  of  die  parasites. 
The  ancbylostoma  eggs  are  sometimes  fonnd  in  the  feces  of  those  who  pre- 
sent no  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  TREATMENT  coDsists  io  the  administration  of  anthelmintics  and  of  iron. 
An  anthelmintic  of  great  repute  in  Brazil  against  this  parasite  is  doliarina,  a 
preparation  made  from  the  jnice  of  the  tree  Ficut  doUaria,  and  mired  with 
aromatics  and  some  form  of  iron.  About  a  drachm  of  this  is  gi7en  three  times 
daily.  The  ethereal  extract  of  male  fern  in  large  doses  has  also  been  fonnd 
aseful  in  expelling  the  parantes.  Thymol  in  form  of  powder  has  likewiss 
been  recommended. 

Animals  not  entosotc,  suoh  as  snakes,  sings,  and  liiards,  are  not  iniVe- 
quently  exhibited  to  phyndans  as  baring  parasd  from  the  alimentary  eanaL 
It  is  a  popular  notion  that  they  may  live  and  grow  indefinitely  within  the 
stomach  and  intestine  and  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  morbid  symptoms.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  passage  of  these 
animals  are  simply  falsehoods,  proceeding  geoeralty  from  a  morbid  exa^era- 
tion  of  that  craving  to  become  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  which  enters 
largely  into  the  mental  constitution  of  many  persons.  In  some  oases,  how- 
ever, the  statements  are  honestly  made,  persons  being  deceived.  Prof  Dalton 
performed  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  life  of  the  com- 
mon garden  slug  (^lAmax  €igrextis)  and  the  water-lizard  (TV^on  miB^nnc- 
taiws')  after  having  been  iatroduoed  within  the  stomach  of  a  d<^.  The  former 
were  fonnd  completely  dead  at  the  end  of  nine  and  a  half  minutes,  and  no 
traces  of  them  were  discoverable  when  the  dog  was  killed  an  hour  after  their 
introduction.  The  lisards  were  found  perfectly  dead  and  about  to  undergo 
the  digestive  process  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes.'  It  is  safe  to  set  down 
most  of  the  eases  referred  to  as  cases  of  either  self-deception  or  impo«tion. 
Maggots,  however,  have  been  known  to  be  discharged  from  the  nasal  cavity, 
the  mouth,  and  the  reotum.  They  may  be  developed  in  the  nasal  oavity  fnn 
ova  inhaled. 


CHAPTER  X. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 

AcnteDifnise  Peritonitis:  Anatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  F^itliolt^cal  Chi- 
racter;  Oanaation ;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment.— droanucribed  Perltoaitia.— 
Chronic  Peritonitis. — Hydro-peritoneom. 

THE  peritoneal  cavity,  like  other  serous  cavities,  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  a  large  lymph-sac  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat,  polygonal 
cells  called  endothelium.  (For  a  different  conception  of  the  nature  of  this 
cavity  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  115.)  It  communicates  by  means  of  minote 
openings,  called  stomata,  between  the  endothelial  cells  with  the  lymph-spaces 
in  the  subserous  connective  tissue.  Liquids  and  small  particles  are  readily 
absorbed  from  the  peritoneal  sac  by  the  adjoining  lymphatic  oanala.   By  this 
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free  communication  with  the  lymphatic  system  the  peritonenm  readily  reoeives 
infectious  and  otherwise  deleterious  substances  which  may  be  present  in 
adjoining  organs.  This  disposition  favors  the  propagation  of  inflammation 
from  these  organs  to  the  peritoneum.  Peritonitis  may  be  acute  or  chronic, 
diffuse  or  circumscribed.  It  will  be  oonvenieDt  to  consider  separately  acute 
diffuse  or  general  peritonitis,  circumscribed  or  partial  peritonitis,  and  chronic 
peritonitis.  Some  writers  divide  the  disease  into  several  varieties  according  to 
its  different  causes  or  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed.  It 
will  suffice  to  notice  these  diversities  nnder  the  head  of  Causation.  Puerperal 
peritonitis  is  an  important  variety  presenting  certain  peculiarities,  but  it  does 
not  fall  within  tho  scope  of  this  work  to  consider  this  form  fully  or  sepa- 
rately. It  is  treated  of  at  length  in  worica  oa  obstetrics  and  on  the  diseases 
of  women. 

Acute  Difltise  Peritonitis. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  pathological  changes  are  essentially  the 
same  as  in  inflammation  of  other  serous  membranes.  The  intestine,  as  a  rule, 
is  distended  with  gas.  The  inflammation  usually  begins  at  one  spot,  and 
extends  with  more  or  less  rapidity  over  the  entire  membrane.  The  inflamma- 
tory changes  are  usually  most  marked  at  the  starting-point,  and  are  elsewhere 
more  intense  in  certain  places  than  in  others.  At  first  therp  is  redness  due  to 
eongestion  and  ecchymoses.  The  serous  snrface  loses  its  normal  lustre,  and 
soon  it  is  coated  witli  a  thin,  grayish  layer  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  which  at  first 
contains  few  cells,  but  afterward  becomes  richly  infiltrated  with  pus-cells,  and 
then  assumes  a  greenish-yellow  color.  The  exuded  fibrin  causes  the  coils  of 
intesdue  to  become  agglutinated  to  each  other,  to  neighboring  viscera,  and  to 
the  abdominal  walls.  T<^ther  with  the  ezndataon  fibrin  there  is  an  efiin- 
rion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  more  or  less  serum  containing  floocnli  of 
fibrin  and  some  pus-cells.  The  snbsei'ous  tisssue  is  swollen  and  oedematons, 
and  contains  pus-cells,  usually  in  swarms  about  the  veins.  The  other  coats 
of  the  intestine  may  be  somewhat  altered.  The  muacularis  is  usually  oede- 
matous,  and,  especially  in  oases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  there  may  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane.  While  the  chief  sonrce  of  pus-cells  is  from 
the  blood,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  endothelial  cells  lining  the 

Kritoneum  likewise  take  an  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.  They 
come  swollen,  granular,  multinucleated,  and  by  their  proliferation  produce 
joang  cells. 

INfferent  cases  of  peritoniUs  vary  greatly  as  to  the  quantity  and  character 
of  the  inflammatory  products.  These  products  are  fibrin,  serum,  and  pus- 
oells,  mixed  vrith  a  certain  number  of  red  blood-oorpusdes.  According  to 
differences  in  causation  and  in  individuals,  sometames  one  and  sometimes 
another  of  these  products  preponderates.  In  some  cases  the  exudation  is 
chiefly  fibrinous,  in  others  chiefly  serous,  and  in  others  purulent.  Again,  the 
exudation  may  be  described  as  sero-fibrinons,  sero-purulent,  fibrino-purulent, 
etc.  Peritonitis  with  fibrinous  exudation  and  with  but  little  fluid  is  sometimes 
called  dry  or  adhesive.  In  some  cases  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  distended  by 
a  laige  quantity  of  serum.  Such  cases  are  generally  secondary  to  ascites.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  exudation  may  be  described  as  sero-fibrinous ;  that 
is,  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  coated  with  fibrin,  and  the  cavity  contains  a 
moderate  amount  of  serum  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  admixture  with 
fibrin  and  pus-cells.  Purulent  effusions  are  also  frequently  met  with.  All 
grades  of  tranution  occur  between  the  moderately  turbid  serum  just  described 
and  thick  creamy  pus.  PeritoniUs  due  to  perforation,  to  traumatism,  and  to 
puerperal  fever  and  other  infectious  proceisea  is  geneiully  purulent.    In  sep- 
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tie  peritonitas  the  ezndation  may  be  foal-smelling  and  ichoroos.  In  very 
rare  cases  it  lias  a  colloid  consistence.  Not  infrequently  it  has  a  reddish  qr 
brownish  tint  from  admixture  with  blood,  but  a  truly  hemorrhagic  exudation 
belongs  to  certain  forms  of  chronic  rather  than  to  acute  peritonitis.  It  is  not 
rare  to  find  collections  of  serum  or  of  pus  encysted  in  different  parts  of  the 
peritonea]  cavity  by  means  of  fibrinous  or  of  old  organised  adhesions.  In 
oonnectioD  with  these  collections  of  pus  there  have  been  observed  suppuratioR 
and  ulceration  of  portions  of  intestine  with  which  the  pas  is  in  contact,  aad 
even  perforation  from  without  inward  (ulcerative  peritonitis). 

If  peritonitis  terminate  in  recovery  the  serum  is  absorbed,  and  the  fibrin, 
having  undergone  molecular  disintegration,  is  likewise  absorbed.  Large  eol- 
lecdons  of  pus  cannot  be  absorbed,  but  the  pus  may  lose  its  watery  constit- 
uents, become  inspissated,  and  be  eonvertea  into  a  kind  of  oheeay  mass  in 
which  lime-salts  may  be  deposited.  New  connective  ttasae  in  the  form  <tf 
adhesions  and  of  thickening  of  the  serous  membrane  is  a  result  of  peritonitis. 
The  method  of  formation  of  this  new  tissue  resembles  that  already  described 
for  inflammation  of  the  pleura  (p.  117).  There  may  be  adhesions  of  the  coils 
of  intestine  to  each  other,  to  the  solid  viscera,  and  of  the  opposing  parietal 
and  visceral  layers  of  the  membrane.  These  adhesions  may  be  innocuous,  bat 
they  may  also  be  the  cause  of  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences.  In  the 
spaces  or  loops  formed  by  bridles  of  newly-formed  tissue  portions  of  intestine 
are  liable  to  become  strangulated.  The  contraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue 
may  lead  to  constriction  of  the  intestine.  Coils  of  intestine  may  be  bo  bonnd 
together  by  adhesions  that  their  peristole  is  greatly  impaired.  In  cases  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis  is  not  evident  it  is  always  necessary  to 
search  carefully  for  some  lesion  to  which  the  inflammation  can  be  referred. 
The  presumption  is  in  any  given  case  against  a  primary  peritoni^  A 
causative  lesion  will  be  found  in  most  cases  in  some  organ  or  part  within 
the  abdominal  cavity,  such  as  perforation  of  a  hollow  viscus,  hernia,  typh- 
litis, perityphlitis,  and  inflammation  of  other  parts  a^oining  the  peritoneum, 
especially  the  female  generative  organs. 

Clinical  History. — Acute  peritonitis  is  sometimes  developed  gradually. 
Abdominal  pain  and  soreness,  progressively  increasing,  may  be  felt  one,  two, 
or  three  days  before  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  existence  of  the  disease ;  but  in  most  cases  the  attack  is  abrupt  and  tiie 
disease  is  quickly  declared.  The  disease  is  often  in  these  cases  ushered  in 
by  a  chill.  Fain  is  usually  a  marked  symptom.  Beginning  at  a  partico* 
lar  point,  it  extends  over  the  whole  abdomen.  It  is  burning  or  lancinaUng 
in  character.  It  is  increased  at  times  so  as  to  constitute  mariEcd  exacerba- 
tions, and  not  infrequently  in  these  exacerbations  the  character  of  the  pun 
is  that  of  spasm  or  oolic.  Acute  pain  is  produced  by  a  deep  inspiration.  The 
re^irations  are  usually  shortened,  and  by  way  of  compensation  increased 
in  frequency.  The  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  restrained,  and  those  of 
the  ribs  proportionately  increased ;  the  breathing,  in  other  words,  is  costal. 
Acts  of  coughing  and  sneezing  occasion  intense  pain.  Movements  of  tbe 
body  are  painful.  The  degree  of  sufiering  from  pain  varies  in  different  cases. 
It  is  generally  great,  often  extreme,  occasionally  moderate  or  slight ;  and  this 
symptom  may  be  wanting.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  abdomen  is 
usually  marked.  This  symptom  is  very  rarely  wanting.  The  tenderness  is 
o^n  such  that  the  slightest  pressure  is  painful,  but  the  degree  of  tenderness 
varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  pain  and  tenderness  are  frequently 
most  marked  in  a  particular  circumscribed  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These 
symptoms  continue  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Owing  to  these  symp- 
toms the  patient  often  lies  upon  t^e  back,  with  the  knees  and  thighs  rusra, 
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in  order  to  lessen  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  to  relieve  the 
abdomen  of  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  This  decubitus,  however,  is  by  no 
means  constant.  The  patient  may  lie  on  the  side  with  the  knees  and  thighs 
flexed,  or  even  on  the  back  with  the  lower  limbs  extended.  More  or  less 
tympanites  is  generally  present,  due  to  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
intestine.  The  abdomen  is  often  greatly  distended  and  tense ;  and  this  con- 
dition persists  during  the  coarse  of  the  disease.  The  abdominal  distension 
offers  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus 
increases  the  dyspncea,  which  if  great  is  accompanied  by  cyanons.  The  dis- 
tension may  be  sufficient  to  displace  the  heart  and  to  push  the  liver  upward. 
If  the  tympanites  be  not  great,  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  the  rectus 
muscle  on  either  side,  are  usually  notably  ri^d  and  resisting.  The  bowels,  aa 
a  rale,  are  constipated,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  very  infrequent. 
Constipation  sometimes  exists  at  first,  diairboea  subsequently  occurring,  and 
occasionally  diarrbtBa  exists  at  the  outset.  The  latter  symptom  is  most  fre- 
quent in  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  in  consequence  of  the  coexistence  of 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Vomiting  is  a  frequent, 
and  in  some  cases  a  prominent  symptom.  The  vomited  matter  consists  of 
mucus  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  afterward  of  bile,  which  often 
has  a  notably  green  color.  This  grass-green  or  spinach  color  is,  however,  not 
characteristio  of  peritonitis.  The  acts  of  vomiting  occasion  great  pain.  In 
the  latter  part  of  die  course  of  the  disease  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
ejected  by  regui^tation  rather  than  by  vomiting.  Thirst  is  usually  urgent. 
Obstinate  and  painful  singultus  is  a  not  infrequent  symptom. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  raised,  but  there  is  much  vari- 
ation in  different  cases  as  regards  the  degree  of  pyrexia.  In  some  cases  there 
is  but  a  moderate  increase  of  temperature ;  and  in  other  cases  there  is  hyper- 
pyrexia. There  may  be  considerable  variation  in  the  same  case  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  sometimes  falls  to  nearly  the  normal 
shortly  before  death.  The  pulse  is  more  or  less  accelerated.  It  often  becomes 
quite  frequent,  numbering  120  or  130  per  minute;  but  in  some  cases  the  accel- 
eration is  moderate.  It  is  generally  small,  and  sometimes  hard  or  wiry.  The 
sense  of  prostration  is  considerable  or  great.  Perspiration  is  liable  to  occur. 
The  countenance  denotes  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  and  the  expression  is 
haggard,  pinched,  and  anxious.  In  some  cases  the  upper  Hp  is  elevated 
and  drawn  tightly  over  the  teeth.  This  appearance  is  characteristic,  and 
when  present  it  points  to  the  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
present. 

Difficulty  in  micturition  is  a  frequent  symptom,  due  in  part  to  paralysis 
of  the  moscular  tunic  of  the  bladder  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of  its 
investing  membrane,  and  partly  to  loss  of  .power  over  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  consequence  of  the  abdominal  distension.  Moreover,  the  pain  occasioned 
by  the  eifort  to  micturate  leads  the  patient  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible. 
Retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  not  uncommon.  The 
urine  is  high-colored,  and  throws  down  a  lateritious  deposit  of  urates.  Fain 
in  the  penis  is  a  symptom  in  certain  cases  of  peritonitis.  This  pain  is  some- 
times extremely  intense.  In  some  cases  there  is  priapism  with  intense  vene- 
real desire. 

The  intellect  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  is  generally  not  disordered. 
Slight  delirium  sometimes  occurs,  especially  in  fatsJ  cases,  toward  the  close 
of  the  disease. 

Pathological  Character. — Acnte  peritonitis,  as  r^rds  pathological 
character,  does  not  di&r  essentially  from  othor  acnte  inflanunations  of 
serous  membranes. 
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Causation. — Acute  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  exclusire  of 
puerperal  peritonitis,  is  not  a  frequent  disease.  The  liability  of  the  peri- 
toneum to  become  inflamed  is  vory  much  less  than  that  of  the  pleura  or 
the  pericardium — a  fact  not  easily  explained.  In  the  great  majority  of  caaes 
peritonitis  is  incidental  to  some  other  affection  of  uie  abdominal  Tiscera. 
The  most  iVequent  cause,  exoluaive  of  its  occurrence  in  childbed  and  of  the 
oases  in  which  it  is  produced  by  traumatism,  is  perforation  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  Perforation  of  the  ileum  is  incident  to  the  intestinal  lesions  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  peritonitis  thus  produced  is  one  of  t'be  occasional  events 
pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  of  that  form  of  fever.  The  intestinal  ulcera- 
tions which  occur  in  certain  cases  of  phthisis  sometimes, "although  very  rarely, 
lead  to  perforation,  and  also  other  ulcers  situated  in  either  the  small  or  large 
intestine.  Perforation  from  ulceration  or  sphacelation  of  the  extremity  of 
the  appendix  vermiformis  of  the  oteonm  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
(Vide  p.  485.)  Perforation  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  duodenum  is  an 
occasional  event  in  cases  of  gastric  and  duodenal  nicer.  Whatever  be  the 
seat  of  the  perforation,  the  gaseous  and  other  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  peritonitis  becomes  at  once  developed. 
The  escape  of  bile  from  ruptnre  of  the  gall-bladder  or  of  the  cystic,  hepatic, 
or  common  duct  gives  rise  to  peritonitis.  Other  causes  are  the  discbarge  of 
pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  hepatic,  ovarian,  or  other  abscesses,  rup- 
ture of  the  urinary  bladder  or  ureter,  and  the  evacuation  of  hydatid  cysts. 
Inflammation,  at  first  local,  may  become  general,  as  in  certain  cases  of  intus- 
susception and  strangulation  of  intestine,  of  typhlitis,  and  perityphlitis  with- 
out perforation.  Injections  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  have  been  known 
to  give  rise  to  the  disease,  the  liquid  injected  passing  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  through  the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  certain  cases  of  puerperal  peritonitis 
the  inflammation  begins  in  the  uterus  and  is  propagated  to  the  peritoneum. 
The  disease  may  be  produced  tranmatically  by  accidental  wounds  of  the 
abdominal  walls  and  violent  contusions.  It  may  be  caused  by  surgical  ope- 
rations vfaich  involve  opening  of  the  periton^  cavity  in  oases  of  ovari- 
otomy, of  laparotomy  in  cases  of  obstruction,  etc  It  Boroetimea  follows 
paracentesis,  very  rarely,  however,  except  in  cases  in  which  die  kidneys  are 
diseased.  It  occurs  in  intra-uterine  life— «  fact  which  Sir  James  Simpson 
was  the  first  to  observe.  The  extenmon  of  inflammation  fVom  the  umbili- 
cal vessels  to  the  peritoneam  explains  the  occurrence  in  some  instances  of 
infantile  peritonitis. 

Acute  peritonitis  is  one  of  the  local  affections  incident  to  the  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  kidneys  collectively  called  Bright's  disease.  In  two  cases  under 
my  observation  it  was  developed  in  connection  with  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, the  patient  recovering  in  each  case  after  a  short  duration  of  the  disease. 
Exposure  to  cold  may  give  rise  to  it.  I  have  known  its  occurrence  to  be 
attributable  to  this  cause.  It  has  been  observed  to  occur  not  infrequently  in 
the  Northern  States  among  laborers  employed  in  the  winter  and  spring  to 
repair  water-wheels  damaged  by  ice,  this  occupation  requiring  them  to  work 
standing  in  water. 

Occurring  as  an  epidemic  affection  in  childbed,  it  doubtless  proceeds  from 
a  special  cause.  During  the  prevalence  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  epidemic 
erysipelas  has  been  observed  to  prevail,  showing  some  patholo^cal  relation- 
ship between  the  two  afflsctions. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  of  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  is  not  difficult  ia 
cases  in  which  its  characteristic  features  are  well  marked,  as  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  These  features  are  sometimes  obscure  or  wanting,  and  it 
is  then  liable  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be  confounded  with  other  affsctiona. 
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From  urate  enteritis  it  is  distinguished  generally  by  a  greater  degree  of 
pain,  greater  frequency  of  the  pulse,  more  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
abdomen,  more  tympanites,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  .evi- 
dence on  all  sides  of  a  graver  malady. 

It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  functional  ooHo.  The  pains  in  some  cases 
of  peritonitis  are  like  those  of  colic ;  but  colic  lacks  the  continuous  pain, 
the  abdominal  tenderness,  the  muscular  rigidity,  the  tympanites,  the  pyrexia, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  prostration,  etc.  of  acute  peritonitis.  These 
symptoms,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  developed  in  peritonitis,  and  a 
little  delay  may  therefore  sometimes  be  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  positive 
diagnosis. 

Myalgia  (muscular  rheumatism)  affecting  the  abdominal  muscles  may 

five  rise  to  certain  of  the  local  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.  Instances, 
owever,  of  myalgia  limited  to  these  muscles  are  rare.  The  diagnostic  points 
are  as  follows :  In  peritonitis  movements  of  the  body  occasion  pain  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  whereas  in  myalgia  the  pain  is  limited  to  certain  muscles, 
and  perhaps  confined  to  one  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  same  is  tme  of 
tenderness  on  pressure.  Moreover,  in  peritonitis  the  pain  from  pressure  ia 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pressure,  but  in  myalgia  deep,  firm  pressure 
may  be  made  without  augmenting  the  pain.  These  are  diagnostic  points 
pertaining  to  the  local  symptoms,  but  the  general  symptoms  present  in  acute 
peritonitis  are  wanting  in  the  so-called  muscular  rheumatism. 

Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia  with  hypenesthesia  of  the  abdominal  walls  or 
integument  sometimes  simulates  closely  peritonitis  as  regards  certain  local 
symptoms.  The  pain  may  be  severe,  the  tenderness  great,  the  decubitus  on 
the  back  with  the  thighs  and  knees  flexed,  and  not  infrequently  there  is 
more  or  less  tympanites.  Cases  presenting  these  symptoms  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  patients  are  generally  women,  and  they  manifest  more  or  less  of 
hysterical  phenomena.  The  general  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis,  frequency 
of  pulse,  prostration,  etc.,  are  wanting  in  these  eases ;  but  attention  to  certain 
points  eonneoted  with  the  local  symptoms  will  suffice  for  the  difierential  diag- 
nosis. The  tenderness  in  the  neuralgic  affection  is  more  superficial ;  the 
patient  shrinks  from  the  slightest  touch,  but  firm,  prolonged  pressure  with 
the  open  palm'  is  often  well  borne,  and  may  even  afford  relief,  whereas  in 
peritonitis  the  pain  is  always  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  The 
muscular  rigidity  of  peritonitis  is  wanting. 

I  have  known  acute  peritonitis  to  he  mistaken  for  sporadic  cholera  in  a 
case  in  which  vomiting  and  purging  occurred  early  and  were  prominent 
symptoms.  In  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
prominent  to  suggest  that  affection,  the  error  of  diagnosis  is  to  be  avoided  h^ 
finding,  associated  with  the  vomiting  and  purging,  the  local  symptoms  of  peri- 
tonitis— namely,  pain,  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  mascular  rigidity,  together 
with  general  symptoms  denoting  an  inflammatory  affection — symptoms  not 
belonging  to  the  history  of  sporadic  cholera. 

Acute  peritonitis  ia  sometimes  remarkably  latent,  the  local  symptoms,  usu- 
ally so  strongly  marked,  being  obscure  or  wanting.  Pain  and  tenderness  may 
be  slight  or  even  absent.  Muscular  rigidity  in  such  cases  may  be  a  very  valua- 
ble diagnostic  symptom.  As  regards  occasional  latency,  this  disease  resembles 
other  inflammations  of  serous  membranes — namely,  pleuritis  and  pericarditis. 
Pain  and  tenderness  may  be  obscure  in  consequence  of  the  coexistence  of 
other  affections  which  occasion  delirium  or  blunt  the  perceptions  of  the 
patient,  and  from  the  absence  of  these  local  symptoms  peritonitis  may  be 
overlooked.  In  some  cases  of  peritonitis  produced  by  perforation — in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever,  for  example — the  manifestations  of  pain  and  tender- 
ness may  not  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  abdomen.  In  suoh  cases 
87  ♦ 
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other  local  in  conjunction  with  general  symptoms  must  be  relied  upon  in  the 
diagnosis.  Certain  physical  signs  may  ent«r  into  the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis. 
There  is  not  infrequently  liquid  effusion  sufficient  to  be  recognized  by  per- 
cussion and  palpation.  (Vide  Diagnosis  of  Hydro-peritoneum.)  A  peritoneal 
friction  sound  may  be  beard  by  auscultstion  over  the  liver. 

It  is  desirable  in  cases  of  peritonitis  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be 
idiopathic  or  dependent  on  some  one  of  tbe  various  local  oircumBtances  which 
in  the  majority  of  cases  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  relative  infrequency  of  idiopathic  peritonitis  the  probabilities  in  any 
case  are  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  some  one  of  these  causative  circum- 
stances. Developed  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  it  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  proceeds  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  If  developed  in  a  case 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  accompanied  by  diarrhoea,  chronic  peritonitis  not 
preceding  its  development,  perforation  connected  with  intestinal  ulceration 
is  the  probable  cause.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  probable  if  the  peri- 
tonitis occur  suddenly  in  a  case  presenting  the  symptoms  of  gastric  nicer. 
Perforation  of  the  intesUne,  connected  with  latent  ulceration,  is  to  be  very 
strongly  suspected  whoever  the  affection  is  developed  suddenly,  withont  any 
appreciable  cause,  in  a  person  apparently  in  health ;  and  if  the  pain  and  ten- 
derness first  oecnr  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  csecnm,  and  continue  moat 
marked  in  this  region,  the  seat  of  the  perforation  is  probably  the  appendix 
vermiforrais.  In  cases  of  perforation  gas  usually  escapes  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Its  presence  here  gives  rise  to  intense  tympanitic  resonance  on  per- 
cussion, extending  over  the  liver  and  taking  the  place  of  hepatic  flatness. 
Tympanitic  resonance  over  the  liver,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  proof 
of  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  inasmuch  as  this  resonance 
is  found  not  infrequently  when  the  transverse  colon  is  much  distended  with 
gas  or  when  this  portion  of  the  intestine  is  pushed  upward  above  the  lower 
margin  of  the  liver;  but  persistent  hepatic  flatness  is  proof  almost  absolute 
against  perforation.  Clinical  observations,  in  my  experience,  substantiate  this 
statement.  In  a  cadaver  in  which  the  intestines  are  nearly  free  from  gas, 
and  even  when  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  notably  stiff  from 
cadaveric  rigidity,  the  injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  peritf»- 
neal  cavity  suffices  to  render  the  resonance  over  the  liver  tympanitic.  This 
experiment  I  have  repeatedfy  performed.^  Perforation  of  the  ureter  may  be 
strongly  suspected  if  the  sudden  development  of  the  disease  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  denoting  obstruction  from  calculus  or  some  other  cause. 
In  like  manner,  perforation  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochns  is  the  prob- 
able cause  if  symptoms  denoting  the  impaotion  of  gall-stone  in  this  duct  have 

fireoeded.  The  disease  is  attributable  to  intussusception  or  internal  strangn- 
ation  of  the  intestine  when  preceded  and  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting 
these  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Its  connection  with  renal  disease 
is  to  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen  and  tubular 
casts.  Finally,  if  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  causative  circum- 
stances referred  to  be  wanting,  and  the  disease  be  fairly  attributable  to  expo- 
sure to  cold,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  idiopathie. 

PRoaNOSis.— Acnte  general  peritonitis  is  always  a  grave  disease,  involv- 
ing danger  to  life.   In  the  minority  of  cases  the  danger  is  greatly  enhanced 

■^epapwbjr  the  author  In  ThtnmiiiMu  i^tkeMediBidSodetv<^tlte  Suae  tf  New  Fori, 
entitled  ''On  the  Physical  Diagnosis  of  F^tmiiUs  with  and  without  Perfention  of  the 
Alimentaiy  Canal,"  1 882 ;  also  article  by  the  author,  entitled  "  On  the  Persistence  of 
Flatness  on  Percusrion  over  the  Liver,  as  Proof  that  Aciite  Diffuse  Peritonitis  is  not 
•BKKdated  with  Perforation  of  the  Stomach  or  Intestine,"  in  the  Medieal  Jfemt  Jan. 
17,1886. 
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nther  by  the  circnmataDces  on  which  the  derelopmeDt  of  the  disease  depends, 
as,  for  example,  intestinal  perforation,  or  by  coexisting  affections,  such  as 
renal  disease.  We  have  no  data  for  determining  the  amount  of  intrinsic 
tendency  to  death  belonging  to  simple  idiopathic  peritonitis.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  rate  of  fatality  in  all  cases  depends  much  on  the  mode  of 
management.  Judiciously  treated  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  prospect  of 
recoTery  is  good.  In  complicated  cases — including  under  this  head  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  connected  with  gastric  or  intestinal  ulceration,  Bright's 
disease,  etc. — the  prognosis  is  always  very  unfavorable.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances the  disease  runs  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  It  may  destroy  life  within 
a  few  hours  if  developed  as  a  result  of  perforation.  Recovery,  however,  is 
not  imposuble  in  cases  of  perforation,  provided  the  opening  be  not  large  and 
if  closure  be  .quickly  effect«d  by  adhesions  arouad  it  The  average  duraUon 
in  fatal  cases  is  from  five  to  six  days. 

The  mode  of  dying  is  by  either  rapid  or  slow  asthenia.  An  unfavorable 
progress  of  the  disease  is  denoied  by  a  progressive  increase  of  the  feeble- 
ness and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  progressively  increasing  prostration,  coldness 
of  the  extremitjes,  cyanosis,  hiccough,  regurgitation,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  favorable  progress  may  be  inferred  from  improvement  as  regards  the  gen- 
.«ral  symptoms  just  referred  to,  together  with  diminution  of  we  tympanites 
and  muscular  rigidity  of  the  abdomen.  Convalescence  is  generally  alow, 
more  or  less  traderness  and  colic  pains  perastiDg  during  the  progress  toward 
recovery. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  inculcated  and  generally 
adopted  of  late  years  in  this  country,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  formerly 
pursued.  The  change  consiBt&—-_first,  in  the  disuse  of  bloodletting  and  cathar- 
tics ;  and  second,  in  relying  mainly  on  the  use  of  opium.  Governed  by  the 
general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  employment  of  bloodletting  in 
acute  inflammations,  the  indications  for  this  measure  are  not  present  in 
peritonitis,  a  disease  which  tends  to  destroy  life,  sometimes  very  quickly,  by 
asthenia.  Bloodletting  has  been  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  clinical  observation  has  abundantly  shown  that  it  is  not,  to  say  the 
least,  a  curative  measure.  It  is  a  measure  which  must  do  either  good  or 
barm  in  a  disease  like  this,  involving  always  not  a  little  danger  to  life ;  and 
if  it  do  harm  instead  of  good,  the  amount  of  harm,  even  if  not  large,  may 
bear  heavily  on  the  result.  Cathartics  also  have  been  much  employed  in  the 
teeabnent  of  this  diseue.  Not  only  are  they  devoid  of  curative  efficacy,  but 
tbey  are  pernicious.  An  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation of  any  part  is  to  secure  for  the  part  as  complete  rest  as  possible.  The 
Action  incident  to  the  peristaltic  movements  tends  to  prolong  and  increase 
the  inflammation  in  peritonitis.  An  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  these 
movements,  thus  securing  rest  for  the  inflamed  membrane.  Cathartics  not 
only  conflict  with  the  means  for  efliecting  this  object,  but  they  aggravate  the 
inflammation  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  movements.  Moreover,  tbey  are 
objectionable  on  the  same  score  as  bloodletting  and  other  depletory  and 
depressing  measures.  Clinical  observation  furnishes  no  evidence  of  the  use- 
fulness of  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  as  to  others,  to  see  the  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
mation reproduced  by  the  too  early  administration  of  a  cathartic  when  the 
disease  appeared  to  be  progressing  favorably,  the  patient's  life  apparently 
being  lost  in  consequence.  Cathartics,  then,  should  not  enter  into  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease.  The  bowels  should  be  allowed  to  remain  constipated, 
if  evacuations  do  not  spontaneously  oocur,  during  the  career  of  the  disease, 
even  if  this  period  be  a  week  or  more.  In  pursuing  this  course  the  physioiui 
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must  expect  in  some  cases  to  encounter  the  importunities  of  the  patient  or 
friends  for  medicine  to  open  the  bowels.  If  the  patient  suffer  from  an 
accumulation  of  feces  within  the  rectum,  its  contents  may  be  cautiously 
removed  by  repeated  simple  injections.  Much  relief,  if  tympanites  be  great, 
is  sometimes  obtained  by  the  introduction  into  the  rectum  of  a  flexible  tube, 
which  allows  the  escape  of  gas. 

An  important  object  effected  by  the  use  of  opiates  is  the  arrest  of  the  peri- 
staltic movements ;  and  this  is  a  special  object  in  this  disease,  bat  opiates  are 
also  a«eful,  as  in  other  inflammations,  by  rendering  the  system  more  tolerant 
of  the  local  affection.  The  latter  is  also  an  object  in  the  treatment.  With 
refereni*e  to  both  these  objects  opiates  are  to  be  ^ven  in  doses  saffioient  to 
produce  certain  effects.  Belief  of  abdominal  pain  is  evidence  that  the  first 
object  is  effected.  The  doses,  therefore,  should  be  sufficient  to.  produce  this 
effect.  The  pain  is  to  be  relieved  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  return  of 
pain  prevented  by  repeating  the  required  doses  at  proper  intervals.  The 
success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  muoh  on  its  being  begun  early  in 
the  disease.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  by  delay  for  any  preliminary  meas- 
ures. The  treatment  should  begin  with  a  full  dose,  the  amount  being  reg- 
ulated by  the  intensity  of  the  pain.  For  an  adult  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  a 
grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  some  other  form  of  opiate 
may  be  given  at  once.  In  two  or  three  hours  the  effect  of  the  first  dose  can 
be  appreciated.  If  the  patient  be  not  then  free  from  pain,  another  dose  is  to 
be  given,  the  dose  being  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  degree  of 
pain.  And  during  the  course  of  the  disease  the  opiate  is  to  be  repeated,  if 
required,  at  intervals,  in  doses  sufficient  to  prevent-  return  of  pain.  Narcotism 
is  to  be  avoided.  In  order  to  avoid  this  the  physician  is  to  observe  the  effects 
of  the  doses  as  regard  somnolency,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  diroinislied 
number  of  respirations.  Judgment  and  careful  watching  are  important,  lest 
narcotism  be  produced.  The  somnolency  from  the  opiates  should  never 
become  so  great  that  the  patient  cannot  be  easily  aroused.  The  respirations 
should  not  be  reduced  below  twelve  per  minute.  If,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, they  arc  found  below  this  number  or  irregular,  the  intervals  between 
the  doses  are  to  be  lengthened  or  the  doses  diminished.  In  carrying  out 
this  method  of  treatment  it  is  desirable  that  the  physician  should  see  the 
patient  frequently.  If  this  be  impracticable,  as  it  often  is  in  country  prac- 
tice, the  administration  of  the  doses  must  be  entrusted  with  minute  instruc- 
tions to  an  intelligent  and  faithful  assistant  or  nurse.  The  doses  are  to  be 
gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denote 
improvement. 

The  extent  to  which  opiates  are  to  be  given  in  order  to  secure  the  objects 
of  the  treatment  will  vary  much  in  different  casra.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  doses  required  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  pain ;  but  the  sas- 
ceptibility  of  different  persons  to  opium  varies  greatly,  and  in  peritonitis,  as 
in  some  other  diseases,  there  is  sometimes  an  extraordinary  tolerance  of  this 
remedy.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  successfully  by  Prof.  Alonzo 
Clark  the  patient  took  within  the  first  twenty-six  hours,  of  opium  and  the 
sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  106  grains  of  opium  ;  in  the 
second  twenty-four  hours  she  took  4?2  grains;  on  the  third  day,  236  grains  ; 
on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains;  on  the  fifth  day,  54  grains;  on  the  sixth  day, 
22  grains;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  8  grains,  after  which  the  treatment  was 
suspended.  This  patient.  Prof.  Clark  had  reason  to  believe,  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  opium  in  health,  and  was  not  intemperate.  As  regards 
the  amount  of  opinm  required,  this  case  is  exceptional,  the  patient  having 
ao  enormously  increased  tolerance  of  this  drug.  Rarely  is  more  than  half  a 
grain  of  a  salt  of  morphia  every  two,  three,  or  four  hotura  needed.  Often 
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the  requisite  effects  are  produced  by  smaller  doses.  If  there  be  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  the  opiate  should  be  given  by  hypodermic  injections.  Yom- 
iting  conflicts  with  the  great  object  for  which  opiates  are  given — namely, 
rest  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  therefore  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which 
will  be  likely  to  excite  it. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  tfais  disease  the  main  reliance  is  upon  opiates ;  but 
other  measures  are  important.  Quietude  of  the  body  is  to  be  enjoined,  and 
the  bladder  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  timely  use  of  the  catheter  if  there  be  reten- 
tion of  urine.  Rubefacients,  sinapisms,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen.  Blisters  are  contraindioated.  All  the  good  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  revulsion  will  be  effected  by  rubefacients,  and  oounter-irritation 
beyond  this  does  harm  by  increasing  constitutional  disturbance  and  contrib- 
uting to  depress  the  powers  of  life.  Warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  if 
grateful  to  the  patient,  are  useful ;  poultices  are  uncomfortable  from  their 
weight,  and  the  water-dressing  or  the  spongio-piline  is  to  be  preferred.  I  can- 
not speak  of  the  utility  of  cold  applications  from  much  observation,  but  it  is 
safe  to  trust  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient  in  deciding  between  cold  and  warm 
applications.  Cold  may  be  applied  by  means  of  compresses  dipped  in  ice-water 
and  renewed  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  or  the  ice-bag.  Sustaining  measures 
are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  and  concentrated  nourishment  constitute  the  supporting 
measures  which  are  not  less  appropriate  to  this  disease  than  to  other  diseases 
tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  life  apparent- 
ly was  saved  by  the  free  and  persevering  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  con- 
junction with  the  use  of  opiates.  The  employment  of  cathartics  in  con- 
Taleaoence  calls  for  great  circumspection ;  and  they  may  not  be  required, 
the  bowels  acting  spontaneously.  The  liberal  use  of  opiates  continued 
throughout  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  conduce  to  constipation,  and  it 
does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Quinia  in  ftill  doses  as  an  antipyretic  remedy  is  indicated  if  there  be  hyper- 
pyrexia. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease  may  be  offered  a  sugges- 
tion relating  to  measures  which  doubtless  are  too  bold  to  commend  ubiBm- 
selves  without  having  been  carefully  considered.  These  measures  are,  mak- 
ing an  opening  through  the  abdominal  wall,  washing  out  the  peritoneal  cavity 
by  injecting  a  tepid  disinfecting  liquid,  and  maintaining  the  opening  ao  as  to 
secure  effectual  drainage.  These  measures  of  course  are  applioable  only  to 
eases  in  which  the  presence  of  septic,  infective  morbid  products  may  be 
inferred.  In  many  instances  these  products  probably  constitute  the  <uiief 
source  of  danger.  Modem  experience  in  ovariotomy  and  in  the  operation  of 
laparotomy  in  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  has  shown  the  admirable  results 
which  follow  cleansing  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  the  absence  of  the  great 
danger  formerly  attributed  to  laying  open  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  time 
may  come  when  paracentesis  abdominalis  for  the  purposes  just  stated  will 
have  been  proved  to  be  as  applicable  to  certain  cases  of  peritonitis  as  are 
thoracentesis,  injections  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  a  permanent  opening  in 
the  chest  to  cases  of  suppurative  pleurisy. 

The  foregoing  paragraph  was  contained  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work, 
published  in  1881.  Since  that  date  several  cases  have  been  reportod  in 
which  the  abdomen  was  opened,  the  purulent  contents  washed  out,  and  anti- 
septic injections  employed.  Br.  Z.  B.  Adams  reported  a  case  for  the  Bonton 
Medical  and  Surgical  Jovnutl,  Not.  20,  1884,  in  which  this  practice  was  suo- 
cessfnlly  pursued.  A  successful  case  has  been  reported  to  me  in  a  lettor  by 
Dr.  Bug.  A.  Grouse  of  Iowa.   Leyden  and  others  in  Germany  advocate  tho 
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treatmeot  of  suppurative  peritonitis  after  the  manner  of  empyema,  and  iUus- 
trative  oases  are  cited.* 

Oircumsciibed  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  limited  to  a  circumscrihed  portion  of  the  peritoneum  is  almost 
invariably  a  complication  of  a  prior  affection  of  the  parts  covered  by  the 
inflamed  portion  of  the  membrane.  Circumscribed  peritonitis  may  be  acut« 
or  chronic,  but  these  varieties  cannot  be  sbaiply  separated  from  each  other. 
When  inflammation  reaches  the  surface  of  an  organ  covered  by  peritoneum 
the  latter  always  becomes  inflamed.  Hence,  a  local  peritonitis  ia  frequent  in 
various  lesions  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  Ulceration  of  the  stomach  leads 
to  a  peritonitis  limited  to  the  site  of  the  ulcer.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  the 
great  majority  of  oases  is  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  serous  invest- 
ment of  this  organ.  This  inflammation  is  called  perihepatitis.  It  leads  to 
thickening  of  the  hepatic  capsule  and  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  the 
diaphragm  and  other  adjoining  parts.  A  similar  perihepatitis  often  accom- 
panies  abscess,  cancer,  and  some  other  affections  of  the  liver.  Perisplenitis 
signifies  a  local  peritonitis  about  the  spleen  and  is  not  infrequently  found  at 
post-mortem  examinations.  Among  the  most  frequent  and  important  fonns 
of  oircamscribed  peritonitis  is  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  in 
females — pelvic  peritonitis,  perimetritis,  peri-odphoritis.  Intestinal  ulcers 
and  typhlitis  often  lead  to  circumscribed  peritonitis.  In  consequence  of 
adhesions  a  perforation  of  the  intestinal  canal  may  give  rise  to  only  partial 
peritonitis.  Encysted  collections  of  pus  may  be  present  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  without  diffuse  peritonitis.  Diaphragmatic  pleuritis  may  be  accom- 
panied by  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum. 

The  inflammatory  products  in  circumscribed  peritonitis  are  the  same  as  in 
the  diffuse  form.  The  exudation  in  many  instances  is  chiefly  fibrinous.  In 
some  chronic  cases  resulting  in  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  it  is  prob- 
able that  from  the  onset  there  is  simply  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue 
without  any  free  exudation.  The  perihepatitis  accompanying  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  is  usually  of  this  simple  proliferative  form.  The  peritoneal  thidt- 
ening  and  fibrous  adhesions  which  result  from  circumBcribed  peritonitis  may 
cause  displacements  and  deformities  of  the  viscera.  Displacements  of  die 
uterus  and  of  the  ovaries  thus  induced  are  frequenti^  met  with  in  gynteco- 
logtcal  practice.  Circumscribed  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  will  be  oonsidered  in 
the  following  article. 

The  STHPTOMS  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  are  pain  and  tenderness  within 
a  space  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the  inflammation,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  These  symptoms  are  marked  in  propor- 
tion to  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation,  but  circumscribed  peritonitis  is 
oftener  subacute  or  chronic  than  acute.  Physical  exploration  in  some  cases 
furnishes  diagnostic  evidence.  The  presence  of  fibrin  may  occasion  a  fViction 
sound  or  a  tactile  sensation  of  rubbing  due  to  the  attrition  of  opposed  surfaces 
by  the  diaphragmatic  respiratory  movements.  This  sign  is  most  likely  to  be 
obtained  when  the  peritonitis  is  situated  over  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  is 
obtained  in  cases  of  circumscribed  oftener  than  of  diffuse  peritonitis,  and  is 
of  comparatively  less  importance  in  the  latter,  because  the  symptoms  gen- 
erally suffice  for  the  diagnosis  if  the  inflammation  be  diffuse. 

It  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  existence  of  circum- 
scribed peritonitis  not  connected  with  an  affection  of  the  parts  covered  by  the 

1  Vide  Verhandlungen  des  Vereirw  fur  tnncre  Mtdiein  ■»  JBaiia,  1884;  also,  Am.  Jtmrn. 
^  Med,  Sciences,  April,  1885,  p.  673. 
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inflamed  portion  of  peritoneum.  Cases,  however,  are  so  rare  that,  the  exist- 
ence of  circumscribed  peritonitis  being  ascertained,  an  affeotion  of  Uie  parts 
covered  by  the  inflamed  membrane  is  to  be  inferred. 

The  PROONOSis  in  cases  of  circumscribed  peritonitis  will  depend  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  affeetion  of  which  the  perttonitis  is  a  complication. 
The  adhesions  resnlting  from  the  inflammation  may  be  either  conservative  or 
deleterious. 

So  far  as  the  peritonitis  is  concerned,  palliative  ti%atment  is  alone  called 
for. 

Ohronio  Peritonitis. 

Chronio  peritonitis  may  be  of  the  following  varieties:  1,  with  exudation 
of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  as  in  acute  peritonitis ;  2,  chronic  serous  peritonitis ; 
3,  peritonitis  with  predominant  production  of  conneottve  tissue;  4,  hemor- 
rhagic ;  5,  tuberculous ;  6,  cancerous. 

Chronic  peritonitie  with  evvdafion  of  serum,  Jibrin,  and  pus  may  follow  an 
acute  peritonitis  or  may  develop  slowly  and  insidiously.  It  is  more  frequent 
as  the  sequel  of  an  acute  peritonitis  than  in  a  latent  form,  but  it  is  in  either 
case  a  rare  variety  of  the  disease.  There  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  coin- 
cident disease  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  consequence  of  the  for- 
mation of  membranous  adhesions  the  fluid  part  of  the  exudation  often  becomes 
sacculated.  Sometimes  the  exudation  consists  almost  wholly  of  fibrin,  by 
vrhicfa  the  intestines  and  other  viscera  may  he  a^lntinated  to  eaeh  other  and 
to  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  intestinal  walls  are  softened  and  easily  torn. 
Chronic  peritonitis'  with  an  exudation  almost  wholly  purulent  sometimes 
develops  insidiously.  When  acute  peritonitis  passes  into  a  chronic  state  the 
l^in,  tenderness,  and  tympanites  diminish,  but  they  do  not  wholly  disappear. 
There  are  usually  recurring  febrile  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  apyrexia. 
Gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  are  present.  The  patient  is  troubled  more  or 
less  by  vomiting.  The  bowels  are  irregular,  constipation  alternating  with  diar- 
rhoea. The  patient  emaciates  and  becomes  anaemic.  Sometimes  irregularities 
due  to  encysted  collections  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  be  made  out 
by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion.  When  the  disease  begins  insidiously 
it  is  usually  not  susceptible  of  diagnosis.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but 
recovery  may  take  place  by  absorption  and  by  the  formation  of  adhesions.  Col- 
lections of  pus  may  ulcerate  and  escape  into  the  bowels  or  externally. 

Chronie  mrous  pentmiti*  is  usually  secondary  t-o  ascites.  T(^ether  with 
die  accumulwtiou  of  a  lai^e  amount  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
there  are  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  serous  fluid  may  be  rendered  some- 
what turbid  by  the  admixture  of  pus-cells.  In  some  cases  there  is  fibrinous 
exudation  upon  the  peritoneal  surface  ;  and  in  others  the  chronic  inflammation 
is  manifested  by  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  either  diffuse  or  in  the 
form  of  nodules.  The  nodules  may  resemble  tubercles  in  their  gross  appear- 
ance. These  various  appearances  may  be  combined.  Peritonitis  is  not  a  fre- 
quent complication  of  ascites.  It  is  more  likely  to  develop  after  repeated  tap- 
pings than  when  paracentesis  has  not  been  performed.  In  very  rare  instances 
chronic  serous  peritonitis  is  an  idiopathic  affection.  Cases  of  this  nature 
were  formerly  described  as  idiopathic  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably more  correct  to  regard  them  as  inflammatory  in  origin.  A  serous  fluid 
accumulates,  as  in  ascites ;  but  none  of  the  recognized  causes  of  ascites  are 
present,  such  as  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  liver,  in  the  lungs,  or  in 
the  heart,  or  as  Bright's  disease,  hydrssmia,  tuberculosis,  or  cancer.  In  most 
cases  there  is  either  a  free  inflammatory  exudation  or  a  formation  of  new  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  peritoneum ;  but  there  is  sometimes  no  more  sign  of 
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ioflamraation  than  m  an  ordinary  case  of  ascites.'  PeritonitiB  complicating 
ascites  may  be  suspected  when  the  symptoms  of  the  former  disease,  which 
have  been  described,  develop ;  but  it  rarely  happens  that  these  symptoms  are 
manifested  with  sufficient  inteaaity  to  be  diagnostic.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  idiopathic  chronic  serous  peritonitis,  on  the  one  band,  from 
ascites,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  tuberculous  peritonitis.  This  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  rarity  of  the  disease,  which  in  a  given  case  raises  a  strong 
presumption  against  its  existence.  A  probable  diagnosis  can  be  reached  only 
by  excluding  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  the  two  diseases  in  question.  In 
ascites  due  to  that  large  group  of  causes  occasioning  obstruction  to  the  circu- 
lation the  spleen  is  almost  invariably  enlarged,  while  in  the  disease  under 
consideration  this  organ  is  not  affected.  Serous  peritonitis  may  occur  in 
chronic  alcoholism,  as  pointed  out  by  Leudet.' 

Peritonitis  with  predominant  production  of  connective  tissue  may  be  called 
proliferative  peritonitis.  The  new  connective  tissue  is  in  the  form  either  of 
adhesions  or  of  thickening  of  the  peritoneum.  The  two  alterations  may  he 
combined.  This  form  of  chronic  peritonitis  may  develop  without  any  pro- 
duotion  of  fibrin  or  of  pus,  or  a  moderate  amount  of  these  products  may  be 
present.  Proliferative  peritonitis  with  adhesions  as  the  chief  lesion  is  gener* 
ally  circumscribed.  This  has  been  mentioned  in  Uie  preceding  article.  Peri- 
tonitis with  fibrous  thickening  of  the  peritoneum  is  sometimes  observed  in 
connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach.  The  serous  covering  of  the  stomach 
and  intestine,  the  omentum,  the  mesentery,  and  the  mesocolon  are  sometimes 
enormously  thickened  by  the  production  of  fibrous  connective  tissue.  The 
peritoneum  in  other  situations  may  also  be  thickened.  The  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, and  mesocolon  are  usually  retracted.  The  coils  of  intestine  may  be 
inextricably  united  to  each  other  by  the  new  growth  of  tissue.  Not  only  is 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  encroached  upon,  but  the  lumen  of  the  intestine 
may  also  be  diminished.  There  is  usually  serous  or  sero-purulent  liquid  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  there  may  be  fibrin  upon  the  thickened  peritoneum. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  generally 
present.  This  form  of  peritonitis  is  comparable  to  the  chronic  interstitial 
inflammation  of  parenchymatous  oi^ans.  The  symptoms  point  to  some  seven 
abdominal  trouble.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  gastro-enteric  inflammation  an 
often  present.  Vomiting,  diarrhoea,  dull  pain,  and  emaciation  may  be  men- 
tinned  as  frequent  symptoms.  The  distinction  of%«n  cannot  be  made  from 
tuberculous  peritonitis  or  from  caneer  of  some  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
The  same  induration  of  the  peritoneum  and  of  the  abdominal  organs  which 
may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls  is  often  present  in  tuberouloos 
peritonitis. 

Hemorrhagic  peritonitia  may  be  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed.  Reference 
is  not  had  in  this  connection  to  a  simple  staining  of  the  inflammatory  products 
with  blood,  such  as  often  occurs  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
but  to  a  special  form  of  inflammation  characterized  by  the  development,  upon 
the  peritoneum,  of  successive  thin  layers  of  connective  tissue,  rich  in  wide 
capillaries  with  thin  walls,  which  readily  rupture  and  give  rise  to  large  and 
small  hemorrhages.  The  new  membrane  is  reddish  or  brown  in  color,  from 
infiltration  with  blood.  Extensive  extravasations  of  blood  form  hsematomata. 
This  peculiar  form  of  peritonitis  is  analogous  to  chronic  hemorrhagic  pachy- 
meningitis, which  will  be  described  in  the  next  section  of  this  work,  fried- 

'  Id  ascites  the  peritoneum  ia  often  thickener),  and  even  when  no  changes  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  it !»  not  perfectly  normal.  The  endothelial  cells  are  changed  in  siie 
anil  in  shape,  and  [iresent  evidences  of  proliferation  ( Delalielil).  Similar  changes  exist 
in  the  pleura  in  hvdr«ihor:ix  and  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  in  hydrocele. 

'  "  Des  L^iionB  (iu  P^itoine  chez  les  Alooolis^"  Gqm.  htbdon^         No.  49. 
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reich  has  observed  two  cases  of  diffnae  hemorrhagic  peritonitis  in  patients  with 
ascites  who  had  been  repeatedly  tapped.  The  circumscribed  form  was  first 
described  by  Virchow.  It  is  met  with  especially  in  the  recto-uterine  fossa, 
where  it  causes  bloody  tutnors  known  as  retro-uterine  or  pelvic  hsematoceles. 
A  similar  hsematoma  may  occur  in  the  recto-vesical  fossa  in  males.  The 
prognosis  in  pelvic  hsematocele  is  good,  the  blood  being  oft«n  absorbed  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  consideration  of  this  fbrm  of  disease  belongs  to 
works  on  gyniecology.  There  are  no  symptopis  diagnostic  of  diffuse  faemor* 
rbagio  peritonitis.  Oomil  and  Ranvier  mention  the  occurrence  both  of  diffuse 
and  of  circumscribed  hemorrhage  peritonitis  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  in 
articular  rheumatism,  in  tuberculous,  and  in  Bright  s  disease.  It  is  a  rare 
form  of  inflammation. 

Tuhercutovs  peritonitis,  of  all  the  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  peritonitis,  is  the 
most  common  and  of  the  greatest  clinical  importance.  In  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis the  peritoneum,  especially  the  omentum  and  the  serous  covering  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  spleen,  is  studded  with  small,  gray  miliary  tubercles.  This 
acute  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  is  accompanied  usually  by  little  or  no 
serous  effusion.  It  is  not  attended  by  recognizable  symptoms,  and  is  not 
included  under  the  heading  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  So,  too,  the  eruption 
of  miliary  tubercles,  combined  often  with  local  inflammation,  on  the  perito- 
neum, covering  the  site  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestine,  is  of  patho- 
logical rather  than  of  clinical  interest. 

The  most  frequent  form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  characterized  by 
abundant  production  of  firm  connective  tissue.  This  new  tissue  causes 
thickening  of  the  serous  membrane  and  intimate  adhesion  of  coils  of 
intestine  and  other  abdominal  organs  to  each  other  and  to  the  abdominal 
walls.  The  intestinal  coils  are  inextricably  matted  together.  The  omentum 
is  drawn  up  into  a  thick,  hard  mass  which  can  sometimes  be  felt  during  life 
as  a  transverse  band  above  the  umbilicus.  The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 
are  likewise  thickened  and  retracted.  Tubercles  are  present  everywhere  in 
the  thickened  peritoneum  and  in  the  adhesions.  They  appear  as  translucent 
miliary  granulations,  as  yellow  caseous  deposits,  and  as  fibroid  nodules.  Some 
fibrinous  exudation  is  present.  Cases  differ  much  as  to  the  Quantity  and 
the  character  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  quantity  may  be  small,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  abundant,  so  that  during  life  hydro-peritoneum  is  simulated. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  liquid  consists  of  turbid,  blood-stained  serum. 
A  hemorrhagic  effusion  is  common  in  tuberculous  inflammation  of  all  sfflrans 
membrane.  Fresh  ecchymoses  and  old  pigment-stains  are  often  present  in 
the  fibrous  tissue,  especially  near  the  tubercles.  The  fluid  part  of  tn6  exuda- 
tion is  frequently  shut  into  separate  cavities  by  means  of  the  extensive  adhe- 
sions. Encapsulated  collections  of  pus  are  found  not  very  infrequently. 
These,  as  well  as  softened  tubercles,  may  lead  to  ulcerations  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal  from  without.  The  adherent  coils  of  intestine  may  also  ulcerate 
into  each  other.  Even  fecal  fistulse,  opening  through  the  abdominal  parietes, 
may  be  formed. 

In  another  form  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  there  are  few  or  no  adhesions ; 
there  is  an  abundant  collection  of  somewhat  turbid,  and  often  bloody,  serum  ; 
and  the  peritoneum,  which  may  be  thickened,  is  studded  with  a  lai^e  number 
of  tubercles  which  may  coalesce  into  the  form  of  nodules  and  plaques  as  much 
as  an  inch  in  diameter.    This  form  has  been  called  tuberculous  ascites. 

Still  less  fluent  is  a  third  form  dracribed  by  Wilks  and  Moxon  under 
the  name  of  latent  peritoneal  tubercle.  The  peritoneum  is  studded  with 
tubercles  in  the  midst  of  a  soft,  gelatinous,  fibrinous  exudation  by  which 
its  surfaces  adhere  to  each  other.  i 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  in  extremely  rare  instances  may  be  a  local  affec- 
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tion.    It  is  usually  accompanied  by  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  cases  are  not  very  infrequent 
in  which  the  pulmonary  lesions  are  comparatively  trifling,  and  there  may  be 
no  pulmonary  tuberculosis  whatever.  Tuberculous  pleurisy  is  a  very  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs — -in  females  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes,  in 
males  of  the  epididymis 'and  testicle,  also  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kid- 
neys— has  been  repeatedly  followed  by  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  mesen- 
teric glands,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver  often  contain  tubercles  in  all  forms  of 
this  disease.  There  may  be  intestinal  ulcers  and  waxy  degeneration  of  vari- 
ous organs.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  has  been  repeatedly  observed  associated 
with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  may  occur  at 
any  age.  It  is  rarer  before  the  fourth  and  after  Uie  fortieth  year  of  age 
than  at  other  periods. 

As  regards  clinical  history  and  diagnosis,  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  an 
obscure  disease.  It  may  begin  acutely  or  may  be  attended  by  acute  exacer- 
bations, but  as  a  rule  it  is  insidious  in  its  onset  and  slowly  progressive  in 
its  course.  There  is  usually  moderate  fever,  with  more  or  less  acceleration 
of  the  pulse.  Vomiting  and  other  digestive  disturbances  are  more  or  less 
prominent.  Diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation.  Other  general  symptoms 
are — 'night-sweats,  hectic  paroxysms,  progressive  emaciation,  anteroia,  and  gen- 
eral debility.  As  regards  local  symptoms,  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness 
may  be  wanting,  and  they  rarely  are  prominent  symptoms.  Increasing  dis- 
tension of  the  abdomen  by  fluid  and  by  meteoriem  may  be  the  first  symptom 
to  attract  attention.  It  may  be  possible  to  make  out  encysted  colleetions 
of  fluid  in  the  abdomen  and  tumors  formed  by  a^IuUnated  coils  of  intes- 
tine. The  detection  of  the  thidcened  and  retracted  omentum  is  a  significant 
sign. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  not  easy.  When  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  fluid  the  difl^erentiation  from  ascites  is  difficult.  In  the  diagno- 
sis the  following  points  are  in  favor  of  tuberculous  peritonitis:  the  presence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  organs ;  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  pleurisy  ;  no  notable  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  liver  ;  no  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  ;  the  presence  of  some  fever  and  abdominal  tenderness ;  no  history 
of  intemperance  ;  no  marked  collateral  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  veins;  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  fluid ;  and  the  recognition  of  some  of  the 
local  signs  mentioned,  such  as  the  contracted  omentum.  The  distinction  of 
tuberculous  from  simple  chronic  peritonitis  is  all  the  more  difficult  from  the 
fact  that  both  may  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
In  suspected  cases  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  tapping  may  be  examined  for  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  but  failure  to  find  these  would  not  exclude  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

The  termination  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  always  fatal,  either  firom  the 
disease  itself  or  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs.  The  duration 
is  from  one  or  two  months  to  a  year  or  more. 

Of  the  tumors  of  the  peritoneum,  aircinoma  is  the  only  one  which  demands 
clinical  consideration.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  echinococcus  cysts  in 
the  peritoneum  may  be  simply  mentioned.  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is 
almost  always  secondary.  Colloid  cancer  is  probably  the  only  form  which 
develops  primarily  in  this  situation.  It  occurs  as  a  diffuse  growth,  involv- 
ing the  omentum  and  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum.  Colloid  cancer  has  its 
seat  by  preference  in  the  peritoneum,  and  it  attains  sometimes  an  enonnoos 
size,  a  growth  weighing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds  having  been 
reported.  Peritonnil  cancer  may  develop  as  aeeondary  to  cancer  of  the 
ovary,  uterus,  testicle,  retro-peritoneal  glands,  rectum  and  other  parts  of  the 
intestine,  stomaeb}  liver,  pancreas,  etc    It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  one 
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or  more  large  tumors  in  the  serous  membrane,  or  there  may  be  countless 
little  cancerous  nodules  studding  the  peritoneum.  The  latter  distribution  is 
called  miliary  carcinosis  of  the  peritoneum.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  tuberculosis,  which  it  resembles  in  gross 
appearance.  Peritoneal  carcinoma  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation. Usually,  however,  there  is  considerable  accumulation  of  brownish 
serum  which  may  contain  fibrin.  The  brown  color  comes  from  admixture 
with  blood.  A  new  growth  of  oonnective  tissue,  with  agglutination  of  intes- 
tinal coils,  may  accompany  cancer  as  well  as  tubercle  of  the  peritoneum.  In 
oancerons  peritonitis  tJie  local  symptoms  do  not  differ  materially  fVom  those 
in  tuberculous  peritonitis.  Febrile  movement  is  leas  constant  and  marked  in 
the  former,  and  perspiration  is  not  so  liable  to  occur.  The  age  of  the  patient 
is  greater  than  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  the  latter.  When  the  primary 
cancer  is  recognized,  the  diagnosis  of  cancerous  peritonitis  does  not  usually 
involve  much  difficulty.  When,  however,  the  primary  growth  is  latent  the 
diagnosis  is  not  easy.  The  recognition  of  tumors  seated  in  the  peritoneum 
is  of  assistance  in  diagnosis.  The  examination  of  the  fluid  withdrawn  by 
tapping  may  also  be  of  assistance.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Foulis  and 
by  Thornton'  that  in  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  or  in  cancer  of  the  ovary,  with 
ascites,  the  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  often  contains  large  cells  in  groups 
(budding  cells,  group-cells).  The  prognosis  is  fatal. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  peritonitis, 
the  objects  are,  to  palliate  the  local  symptoms,  and  by  tonie  remedies,  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  hy^enic  influences  to  enable  the  system  to  tolerate  Uie  dis- 
ease as  long  as  possible. 

Hydro-peritoneum— Ascites. 

The  term  hydro-peritoneum  or  ascites  denotes  peritoneal  dropsy.  The  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  consists  of  clear  sernm  with  the  prop- 
erties described  in  Part  I.  (p.  33)  as  belonging  to  transudations.  Idke  other 
dropsies,  hydro-peritoneum  is  a  symptom  or  an  effect  of  disease,  not  strictly 
a  disease  in  itself.  It  is,  however,  convenient  and  proper  to  give  separate 
consideration  to  ascites,  as  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity 
may  be  the  first  and  chief  manifestation  of  disease,  and  as  it  occasions  incon- 
venience  and  danger,  to  which  therapeutical  measures  are  specially  directed. 
Hydro-peritoneum  may  occur  either  as  a  local  dropsy  or  as  part  of  a  general 
dropsy ;  that  is,  in  conjanotion  with  anasarca  and  with  dropsical  accumula- 
tions in  other  serous  sacs. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  ascites,  occurring  as  a  local  dropsy,  is  the  result 
either  of  disease  of  the  peritoneum  or  of  obstruction  in  the  main  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein  or  in  the  branches  of  this  vessel  within  the  liver.  In  most  if  not 
all  cases  in  which  the  ascites  is  attributable  to  disease  of  the  peritoneum  the 
fluid  accumulation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  inflammatory  effusion  rather  than 
as  a  transudation.  This  is  proven  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
inflammation  in  these  cases,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  fluid,  in  the  amount  of 
albumen  which  it  contains,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  closely  allied  to  exudations  than 
to  transudations.  The  inflammation  is  often  no  more  than  a  chronic  thicken- 
ing of  the  peritoneum,  either  diffuse  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  and  it  may  not 
be  attended  by  the  exudation  of  fibrin.  This  form  of  peritonitis  has  been 
described  in  we  preceding  article  as  chronic  serotia  peritonitis.  Tubercles 
and  cancer  of  Uie  peritoneum  may  also  be  causes  of  ascites,  even  when 
marked  inflammatory  changes  are  absent;  but  here,  too,  the  serous  acca- 

1  B}-Uuh  Med.  Joum^  1878. 
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mulatioD  is  to  be  attributed  to  inflammatory  alterations,  vhich  careful  exam- 
ination will  usually  reveal.  It  is  a  rule  that  slight  inflammatOTy  changes  in 
the  vascular  walls  are  attended  by  an  effusion  chiefly  serous.  Obstruction  of 
the  main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein,  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  or  pylephlebitis, 
in  most  cases  is  fullowed  by  ascites.  Cirrhosis  is  the  most  common  morbid 
condition,  seated  in  the  liver,  which  causes  ascites.  Syphilitic  hepatitis  is 
also  a  cause  of  ascites.  Echinococcus,  abscess,  cancer,  and  other  tumors  of 
the  liver  may  cause  ascites  by  compressing  the  portal  vein  or  its  principd 
branches.  Atrophy  of  the  liver  induced  by  external  pressure  or  by  growths 
in  its  substance  may  likewise  be  a  cause.  Advanced  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  liver  is  accompanied  by  ascites  as  a  rule.  These  various  diseases  of 
the  liver  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapters.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  amyloid  Hver,  they  all  cause  ascites  by  interfering  with  the 
portal  eiroulation  through  this  organ. 

The  causes  of  hydro-peritoneum  in  conjunction  with  general  dropsy  are 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and  through  the  heart  and  a 
hydrsemic  state  of  the  blood.  The  most  important  of  the  pulmonary  causes 
are  emphysema  and  fibroid  induration  and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  such  as 
may  follow  chronic  pleurisy.  Uncompensated  valvular  lesions  and  other 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart  are  frequent  causes  of  ascites  with  general 
dropsy.  Bright's  disease  is  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  ascites  refer- 
able to  hydrsemia ;  but  other  cachexise,  as  the  tuberculous,  the  cancerous,  the 
syphiHtic,  and  the  malarial,  may  also  cause  hydrsemic  dropsy.  The  connec- 
tion between  hydrfemia  and  dropsy  has  been  discussed  in  Part  I.  (p.  63  et 
seg.).  From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  dropsy  of  the  peritoneum,  as  of 
other  parts,  may  be  divided  into  mechanical  dropsy  and  cachectic  dropsy 
(p.  33).  Ascites  due  to  mechanical  causes  (obstructions  to  the  circulation 
in  the  liver,  lungs,  or  heart)  reaches  a  higher  degree  than  that  due  to  hy- 
drsemia. 

AsoiUe  fluid  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  yellowish  serum.  In  cachectic  peritoneal 
dropsy  it  is  clear  and  watery  in  appearance.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  it  is 
darker  in  color.  It  may  be  stained  with  blood,  especially  in  tuberculosis 
and  in  cancer  of  the  peritoneum.  The  specific  gravity  is  rarely  below  1004 
and  seldom  exceeds  1020.  The  percentage  of  albumen  is  less  than  in  exu- 
dations. '  In  dropsical  accumulations  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  the  quantity  of 
albumen  is  usually  less  than  2i  per  cent.,  whereas  in  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions in  the  same  situations  the  quantity  generally  exceeds  4  per  cent.  In 
cachectic  ascites  the  amount  of  albumen  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  ascites  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  the  quantity  is,  as  a  rule, 
greater  than  2}  per  cent.  Chemical  examination  of  fluid  removed  by  tap- 
ping may  thus  be  of  assistance  in  diagnosis.  Ascitic  fluid  contains  fibrinogen, 
and  (as  explained  on  p.  34)  it  often  coagulates  spontaneously  when  with- 
drawn from  the  body.  At  autopsies  ascitic  fluid  is  by  no  means  always  fbund 
devoid  of  eoagulat^  fibrin.  Since  Schmidt's  investigations  as  to  the  coaga- 
lation  of  fibrin  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  draw  as  sharp  a  distinction 
between  fluids  free  from  fibrin  and  those  containing  this  substance  as  was 
formerly  done. 

The  transudation  may  present  a  milky  appearance  from  an  admixture  of 
chyle  in  consequence  of  compression  or  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  or 
large  chyle-vessels.  This  condition  is  called  chylous  ascites  (hydrops  chylo- 
sus.)  A  similar  appearance  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
fat-granules  and  of  cells  containing  molecules  of  fat.  This  constitutes  hydrops 
adiposus.  It  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  cancer  and  with  tubercle 
of  the  peritoneum.  In  one  case  of  chylous  ascites  which  followed  residence 
in  a  tropical  climate  Winckel  found  in  the  fluid  countless  parasites  resem- 
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bling  the  Filaria  sanguinis  detected  by  Lewis  in  the  blood  of  those  suffering 
from  chyluria/ 

In  the  acconnt  of  the  clinical  history  of  ascit«8  reference  is  not  had  to 
slighter  transudations,  such  as  occur  in  cachectic  states,  and  which,  as  a  rule, 
neither  give  rise  to  symptoms  nor  call  for  therapeutical  interference. 

The  effusion  of  liquid  and  its  accumulation  take  place  without  pain,  ten- 
derness, or  any  local  subjective  symptoms.  The  enlargement  first  directs 
attention  to  tfae  abdomen.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  goes  on  with  rapidity, 
and  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  considerably  or  greatly  distended.  The  symp- 
toms referable  directly  to  the  dropsy  proceed  from  the  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  liquid  and  are  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  effusion.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  abdominal  walls  by  the  liquid  and  its  weight  occasion  more  or 
less  inconvenience.  The  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs  (stomach,  liver, 
kidneys)  are  impaired  by  compression.  Pressure  on  the  veins  within  the 
abdomen  gives  rise  to  oedema  in  the  lower  extramities.  The  movements  of 
the  diaphragm  are  restrained  or  arrested,  breathing  being  carried  on  by  the 
costal  muscTes,  and  if  the  accumulation  be  very  large  the  capacity  of  the 
chest  is  diminished  by  the  upward  pressure.  The  appetite  is  usually  im- 
paired. A  sense  of  fulness  is  frequently  felt  after  taking  food  in  moderate 
quantity.    Vomiting  and  diarrhcea  are  occasional  symptoms.* 

Enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  trunk  is 
a  consequence  of  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein 
into  the  systemic  venous  system  through  anastomosing  branches.  The  super- 
ficial veins  of  the  abdomen  in  some  cases,  of  the  chest  in  other  cases,  and 
sometimes  in  both  situations,  become  more  or  less  dilated,  presenting  a  vari- 
cose appearance.  Hernial  protrusions  at  the  umbilicus  and  in  other  situations 
are  occasionally  produced. 

When  the  fluid  accumulation  is  considerable,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties is  a  pretty  constant  symptom,  the  amount  of  oedema  varying  much  in 
different  cases.  The  limbs,  scrotum,  and  penis  sometimes  become  enormously 
swoIIct.  Some  oedema  of  tfae  lower  limbs  preceded  an  entailment  of  the 
abdomen  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  in  one-half  of  the 
cases.  (21)  among  those  analyzed  by  me,  the  histories  of  which  contained 
information  on  this  point.  (Edema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities  does 
not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  local  hydro-peritoneum.  If  present,  it 
usnally  denotes  coexisting  renal  or  cardiac  disease.  In  the  progress  of  the 
affection  emaciation  and  pallor  become  marked.  The  attenuation  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  distended  abdomen,  and  the  oedematous  lower 
extremities  combine  to  render  the  appearance  highly  characteristic  of  the 
affection.  Cholaemia  or  icterus  is  occasionally  present.  It  occurred  in  7  of 
the  46  cases  which  I  have  analyzed. 

Fever  does  not  attend  the  progress  of  this  affection.  The  pulse  may  be 
more  or  less  increased  in  frequency  and  proportionately  feeble,  or  it  is  more 
or  less  enfeebled  without  acceleration.  The  urine  is  frequently  scanty.  The 
mind  is  nsually  intact,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  toward  Uie  close 
of  life,  delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  occur.  These  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  ursemia  or  to  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  principles  of 
the  bile  (cholesteraemia). 

The  mode  of  dying  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  by  slow  asthenia.  A 
rapid  and  large  accumulation  of  liquid  may  destroy  life  by  interference  with 
respiration ;  and  apnoea  and  asthenia  are  combined  when  coma  precedes  death. 

1  IVinckel,  Deuiathtt  Arehwjvr  tUn.  MedL,  1876,  Bd.  17,  p.  80S. 
'  Vide  paper  by  the  author,  entitled  "  Clinical  Report  on  Hydro-poitoneam,  based 
on  an  Analysis  of  For^-ux  Cases,"  Avneriean  Journal     MvHoid  SMnea,  April,  1863. 
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The  PROGNOSIS  in  most  cases  is  unfavorable.  The  cases  in  which  a  penoi- 
nent  recovery  takes  place  are  few.  The  morbid  conditioos  on  which  the 
affection  is  dependent  are  generally  incurable,  and  lead  to  its  retnm,  sooner 
or  later,  in  most  of  the  oases  in  which  the  dropsy  disappears  or  is  removed. 
The  duration  of  the  aflfection  is  variable.  In  the  fatal  cases  of  those  which  I 
have  analyzed,  the  duration  varied  between  six  weeks  and  seventeen  months, 
the  average  duration  being  more  than  five  months.  Cases  in  which  the  affec- 
tion is  attributable  to  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  by  non-infecting  emboli 
or  by  thrombi  may  end  in  recovery,  changes  in  the  obstructing  thrombus  or 
embolus  taking  place  which  permit  return  of  circulation  through  the  ob- 
structed vessel.  Instances  apparently  exemplifying  this  fact  have  come 
under  my  observation. 

The  DiAaNOSis  of  hydro-peritonenm  is  generally  made  without  difficulty, 
yet  there  is  a  liability  to  errors  which  may  lead  to  serious  results.  A  dis- 
tended bladder  has  been  punctured,  the  case  being  supposed  to  be  one  of 
peritoneal  droiwy.  There  is  a  tradition  that  John  Hunter  made  this  mis- 
take. On  careful  examination  the  tumor  formed  by  the  distended  bladder 
may  generally  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter  is  the  diagnostic  test.  The  sacculated  bladder  may  cause  a  notable 
anterior  projection  of  the  abdomen.  The  contents  of  the  saccular  appendage 
may  generally  be  removed  by  the  catheter  combined  with  suction  by  means  of 
an  india-rubber  bag.  Pregnancy,  the  liquor  amnii  being  unusually  abundant, 
has  been  mistaken  for  dropsy  and  the  uterus  has  been  punctured.  Careful 
examination  through  the  abdominal  walls  and  per  vagiuam,  together  with 
auscultation  of  the  abdomen,  should  prevent  this  error.  Great  corpulence 
baa  led  to  error  and  to  the  operation  of  paracentesis,  as  in  the  famous  case 
of  "  dry  tapping  "  related  in  the  lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Finally, 
tympanites,  large  abdominal  tamors,  and  ovarian  cysts  are  to  be  discriminated 
from  peritoneal  dropsy. 

The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  from  dropsy  begins  at  the  lower  part; 
and  if  the  abdomen  be  not  largely  distended  it  is  more  marked  below  thaa 
above  when  the  patient  stands  or  sits.  The  enlargement  on  both  sides  is 
equal,  and  the  abdomen  is  symmetrical.  If  the  patient  lie  upon  either  side, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  causes  the  depending  side  to  sag.  Percussion  on  one 
side,  the  open  palm  being  placed  on  the  opposite  side,  frequently  causes  a 
characteristic  shock,  called  the  sense  of  fluctuation.  Sometimes  this  sensa- 
tion is  more  appreciable  when  the  palm  is  placed  near  the  point  at  which  the 
percussion  is  made.  The  former  method  of  percussion  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  diametrical,  and  the  latter  to  peripheral  fluctuation  ;  but  a  more  sat- 
isfactory application  of  percussion  is  to  compare  the  results  when  the  patient 
is  placed  in  different  positions.  Percussing  first  in  the  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  tympanitic  resonance,  IVom  intestinal  gas  contained  in  the  intestine 
floating  upon  the  liquid,  is  usually  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
extending  below  for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  flatness  from  this  point 
to  the  pubis.  Placing  the  patient  on  the  back,  the  change  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  liquid  and  the  intestine  is  shown  by  the  greater  extension  of 
the  tympanitic  resonance  toward  the  pubis.  Similar  proof  of  the  presence 
of  liquid  is  obtained  by  percussing  upon  either  side  of  the  abdomen  success- 
ively, the  body  being  inclined  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other.  The 
exceptional  cases  in  which  this  test  afforded  by  percussion  is  not  available  are 
those  in  which  the  intestinal  coils  are  fixed  by  morbid  adhesions.  This  is 
rare  in  cases  of  a  purely  dropsical  affection. 

The  several  affections  simulating  dropsy  which  have  been  named  may 
generally  be  excluded  by  the  application  of  percussion  as  just  descriheol 
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Orarian  cysts  of  sufficient  size  to  distend  the  whole  abdomen  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  hydro-peritoneum,  'lliese  are  generally,  how- 
ever, distinguishable  by  the  appreciation  of  the  form  of  the  cyst  through  the 
abdominal  walls,  the  existence  of  a  tumor  on  one  side  before  it  extended  to  (he 
whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
two  sides,  together  with  the  want  of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  liquid  in 
the  peritoneal  aac,  afforded  by  percussion  when  the  body  is  placed  in  differ* 
ent  positions.  The  chemical  and  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid 
removed  by  puncture  oflen  assists  in  this  differential  diagnosis.  When  the 
fluid  ia  thick  and  viscid  it  is  ovarian.  The  tfain  ovarian  fluids  present  more 
difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  a  modified  fonn 
of  albumen,  called  paralbumen,  is  diagnostic  of  ovarian  cysts.  So,  too,  the 
recognition  of  a  large  number  of  granular  corpuscles  devoid  of  nuclei,  in 
which  the  granules  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  ether,  is  diagnostic. 
These  bodies  are  known  as  the  ovarian  corpuscles  of  Drysdale.  The  detec- 
tion of  a  few  of  these  corpuscles  and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
paralbumen  are  not  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  Ovarian  ffuids  very  rarely 
coagulate  spontaneously.  If  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  be  found,  uie  fluid 
comes  from  an  ovarian  cvst,  but  these  cells  are  rarely  discovered.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  ovarian  fluids  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  ascitic. 

The  TREATMENT  of  hydro-pcritoneum  relates— ^r»f,  to  the  dropsical  effu- 
sion; and  $econd,  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  effusion  depends. 
As  regards  the  dropsical  effusion,  the  object  is  to  effect  its  removal  or  dimi- 
nution. For  this  object,  medicinal  and  surgical  measures  may  be  employed. 
The  medicinal  means  consist  of  remedies  to  eliminate  water  from  the  blood 
and  thereby  induce  absorption  of  the  effused  liquid.  The  elimination  of 
water  fVom  the  blood  is  to  be  accomplished  by  diuretics  and  hydragogue 
cathartics.  Diuretics  in  most  cases  effect  but  little.  It  is  generally  not  easy 
to  obtain  much  diuretic  effect  from  any  of  the  remedies  of  this  class,  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  slowness  with  which  the  remedies  enter  the  general 
circulation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  morbid  conditions  giviug  rise  to  the 
dropsy  usually  involve  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  Of  13  cases 
treated  with  diuretic  remedies,  in  8  no  effect  upon  the  dropsy  was  produced ; 
in  6  more  or  less  diminution  of  the  dropsy  followed ;  but  m  only  2  cases  was 
the  improvement  marked  and  progressive.  Little  dependence,  therefore,  is 
to  be  placed  on  diuretics,  but  inasmuch  as,  if  properly  prescribed,  they  do 
not  cause  much  disorder  or  prostration,  they  should  be  fairly  tried.  The 
saline  and  vegetable  diuretics  may  be  given  in  succession,  and  a  diuretic 
effect  is  more  likely  to  be  produced  if  several  be  employed  in  combination. 

Hydragogue  cathartics  act  more  efficiently  than  diuretics,  but  clinical 
observation  does  not  furnish  much  evidence  of  success  from  their  use.  Of 
the  different  hydragogues,  elaterium  is  the  most  reliable.  I  am  accustomed 
to  prescribe  this  remedy  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  repeated,  at  short 
ioterrals  until  abundant  liquid  evacuations  are  produced.  Afterward  the 
doses  may  be  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Owing  to  the  disturb- 
ance and  prostration  caused  by  the  prolonged  use  of  bydragognes,  they  are 
liable  to  do  harm  and  should  not  enter  largely  into  the  treatment. 

The  apooynum  cannalnnum,  or  the  Indian  hemp  indigenous  in  this  coun- 
try, is  considered  by  some  as  an  efficient  hydragogue  in  this  form  of  dropsy. 
From  some  trial  of  this  remedy  in  Betlevne  Hospital  I  have  been  led  to 
think  it  is  less  reliable  than  the  elaterium.  The  decoction  of  the  root  or 
the  extract  may  be  employed.  , 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  effect  of 
diuretics  or  hydragogue  cathartics  upon  the  dropsy  the  ingestion  of  liquids 
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ia  to  be  restricted,  the  patient  drinking  do  more  than  the  wants  of  the  body 

require. 

The  surgical  method  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  liquid  is  tapping. 
With  respect  to  this  operation  the  views  heretofore  held  are  that  it  is  to  be 
resorted  to  only,  when  the  abdominal  distension  occasions  great  distress  or 
danger,  and  not  until  the  indirect  means  have  been  thoroughly  tried;  that 
the  dropsy  generally  increases  more  rapidly  after  the  operation  ;  and  that  the 
operation  involves  danger  if  tbe  system  be  much  prostrated.  These  views 
are  erroneous.  Tapping  effects  promptly,  without  perturbation  and  without 
impairing  the  vital  powers,  the  object  for  which  diuretics  and  cathartics  are 
employed,  the  latter  being  generally  ineffectual,  disturbing  the  digestive  Unc- 
tions, and  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life.  The  operation  is  a  trivial  one,  involv- 
ing little  risk  of  accidents  or  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  A  patient  under  my 
observation  had  repeatedly  tapped  himself,  using  as  a  trocar  a  blade  of  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  a  piece  of  an  ordinary  clay  pipe-stem  as  a  canula.  There  is 
no  danger  from  increased  rapidity  of  effusion  directly  after  the  operation. 
The  patient  is  spared  not  only  the  inconvenience  and  distress,  but  the  perma- 
nent injury  caused  by  the  prolonged  pressure  of  the  liquid  upon  the  abdom- 
inal and  thoracic  viscera,  and  he  is  in  a  condition  more  favorable  for  the  action 
of  remedies  other  than  those  which  have  special  reference  to  the  removal  or 
diminution  of  the  dropsy.  Clinical  experience  shows  that  in  some  cases, 
even  when  the  dropsy  ia  dependent  on  cirrhosis,  the  liquid  does  not  aocamn- 
late  for  weeks,  months,  and  years  afterward.  In  another  work  I  have  cited 
several  instances  in  which,  after  a  great  number  of  tappings,  the  dropsy  ceased 
to  return  and  recovery  seemed  to  be  complete.'  It  is  judicious  to  resort  to 
tapping  as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  liquid  is  sufficient  to  occasion  much 
inconvenience,  adopting  this  direct  method  in  lieu  of  the  indirect  means, 
provided  the  latter  do  not  prove  immediately  efficacious,  and  repeating  the 
operation  whenever  the  abdomen  becomes  again  distended.  These  views  were 
enunciated  by  me  in  a  paper  published  in  1863,  and  were  based  on  the 
results  of  tapping  in  20  cases  under  my  observation,  the  operation  in  these 
cases  being  performed  but  once  in  11  cases,  and  in  the  remaining  9  cases 
being  repeated  from  three  to  thirty  times.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
facts  contained  in  the  histories  of  these  cases  are  the  following:  1.  Tapping 
may  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative  measure  when  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  such  that  only  temporary  relief  is  to  be  expected.  2.  In  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  dropsy  returns  more  or  less  quickly,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  operation  many  times.  The  repetitions,  however,  are  innocuous. 
This  was  illustrated  in  one  case  in  which  it  was  performed  thirty  times  within 
eighteen  months.  3.  In  some  cases  the  dropsy  does  not  return  for  a  consid- 
erable or  even  a  long  period,  and  in  some  cases  it  never  returns.  That  it  will 
prove  a  curative  measure  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Since  the  publication  of  that  paper  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  has 
been  substantiated  by  a  large  number  of  cases  under  my  observation.  If  it 
be  deemed  advisable  to  avoid  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  liquid,  it  may  be 
removed  by  aspiration.  An  aspirating  needle,  however,  should  not  be  used. 
My  adaptation  of  Davidson's  syringe  is  the  most  convenient  aspirator.' 

The  dropsical  collection  is  sometimes  discharged  spontaneously,  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  becoming  attenuated  by  distension  and  rupture  taking  place. 
The  perforation  in  these  cases  is  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  umbilicaa  or  at 
some  point  at  the  median  line.   In  a  case  at  Bellevae  Hospital  a  proti-iuioD 

'  Vide  Qinical  Medicine. 

*  Vide  paper  entitled  "  Earlv  Tapj>ing  in  Cases  of  Ascites,"  by  the  author,  read  at  a 
meetina  of  the  British  Medical  AsBOciaUon;  in  August,  1S83,  and  published  in  the  Brit- 
vA  M^  Jovrwd,  and  in  the  Journal     Me  Am.  Mtd.  AmciatioH,  Sept.  16, 1883. 
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of  a  cjst-like  tumor  took  place  at  the  umbilicus,  which,  after  attaining  a 
large  size,  burst,  and  the  contents  of  the  peritoneal  sac  were  discharged 
through  the  opening.  Four  months  after  the  spontaneous  discharge  took 
place  the  dropsical  efTusion  had  not  returned. 

The  treatment  relating  to  the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  dropsy 
depends  embraces,  in  the  first  place,  measures  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the 
incurable  lesion  which  exists  tn  the  majority  of  cases — namely,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  consider  this  lesion,  that  it  is 
caused  by  spirit-drinking.  Change  of  habits  as  regards  the  use  of  spirits  is 
therefore  the  most  important  of  the  measures  coming  under  this  head.  In 
the  second  place,  certain  accessory  or  co-operative  causative  conditions  may 
be  removed — causes  which  act  by  impoverishing  the  blood  and  impairing  the 
forces  which  carry  on  the  circulation.  This  part  of  the  treatment  embraces 
tonic  medication  with  nutritious  diet  and  other  measures  to  strengthen  and 
invigorate  the  system.  Well-directed  treatment  for  this  end,  although  not 
curative,  will  often  do  much  to  prolong  life  and  to  secure  as  much  improve- 
ment of  health  as  is  compatible  with  existing  structural  lesions. 

Mechanical  compression  of  the  abdomen  after  tapping,  by  means  of  a 
swathe  or  a  laced  supporter,  is  a  measure  of  importance,  as  not  only  afford- 
ing comfort,  but  tending  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  dropsical  effusion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEIL 

Suppniative  Hepatitis.— Chronic  Interstitial  Hepatitis  (Cirrbosls).— Syphilitic  Hepa- 
titis.— Acute  Tellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

OF  diseases  affecting  the  solid  abdominal  viscera,  the  greater  number  and 
the  more  important  are  seated  in  the  liver.  These  will  be  first  con- 
sidered, and  afterward  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  Acute  diffuse 
hepatitis,  considered  as  a  disease  distinct  from  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  has  so  little  practical  interest,  except  in  certain  tropical  climates,  that 
it  is  not  considered  in  the  present  edition  of  this  work.  Suppurative  hepatitis 
or  hepatic  abscess,  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis,  syphilitic  hepatitis,  and  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  Uie  liver  will  be  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  and  the  next 
chapter  will  embrace  the  different  structural  together  with  AinctioDal  affec- 
tions. 

Suppurative  Hepatitis— Abscess  of  the  Liver. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Suppurative  hepatitis  is  always  circumscribed 
and  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  There  may  be  only  one  abscess,  which 
may  attain  a  very  large  size,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part,  of  the  liver. 
Such  large  solitary  abscesses  are  found  especially  when  the  disease  is  of  trau- 
matic origin  or  when  it  occurs  in  tropical  climates.  They  are  sometimes  called 
tropical  abscesses.  There  may  be  multiple  abscesses,  varying  in  number  be- 
tween three  and  forty  or  more.  When  veiy  many  the  individual  abscesses  are 
usually  of  small  size.  In  a  case  under  the  author's  observation  five  and  a  half 
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quarto  of  pas  were  at  once  eracaat«d  by  an  opening  made  through  the  thorade 
walls.  The  patient  reeoTered.  An  abscess  has  been  found  to  contain  after 
death  eighteen  pints  of  pus,  the  entire  organ  except  the  left  lobe  being  trans- 
formed into  a  mere  sac.  The  abscess  may  be  situated  at  any  part  of  the 
gland.  It  is  offcener  seated  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe,  and  oftenest 
at  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  right  lobe. 

"We  may  assume  that  abscesses  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  abscesses  elsewhere, 
are  caused  by  the  invasion  of  micro-organisms,  such  as  have  been  considered 
as  the  cause  of  suppuration  in  Part  I.  p.  81.  In  most  cases,  and  probably 
by  proper  methods  in  all,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  bac- 
teria in  hepatic  abscess.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  at  least  in  temperate 
climates,  the  bacteria  enter  the  liver  by  the  blood-current,  either  through 
the  portal  vein  or  the  hepatic  artery.  They  lodge  within  the  capillaries 
of  the  liver,  where  they  usually  form  zoogltea  filling  up  a  certain  number 
of  capillaries.  The  hepatic  cells  adjacent  to  these  capillaries  become  cloudy, 
lose  their  nuclei,  and  disintegrate.  In  this  way  necrotic  foci  are  produced 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  grayish  or  yeHowisb-gray  spots  embracing 
one  or  more  hepatic  lobules.  Around  these  areas  of  necrosis  there  is  an 
emigration  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  which  appear  first  in  the  interlobukr 
connectave  tissue,  rarely  in  Uie  centre  of  the  lobules.  This  aecumulatioo 
of  pus-cells  is  accompanied  by  the  breaking  down  and  liquefaction  of  the 
Decrotic  tissue.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess-cavity.  Small 
abscess-cavities  so  produced  may  coalesce  and  make  larger  cavities.  As  a 
rule,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  disease  the  smaller  the  number  and  the 
larger  the  size  of  the  abscesses. 

The  purulent  matter  from  an  hepatic  abscess  often  does  not  differ  from 
ordinary  pus,  but  it  may  contain  liver-cells  and  shreds  of  necrotic  tissue.  It 
is  not  infrequently  reddish  or  brownish  in  color  from  extravasated  blood,  or 
it  may  be  stained  with  bile  when  the  abscess  communicates  with  one  of  die 
bile-ducts.  Sometimes  the  abscess  contains  few  or  no  recognizable  pus-cella, 
but  instead  dUbris  composed  of  fatty  and  albuminous  granules,  pigment-par- 
ticles, bacteria,  and  perhaps  shreds  of  dead  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  abscess 
at  first  consist  of  exposed  hepatic  tissue  more  or  less  discolored,  ragged,  and 
infiltrated  with  pn»-cells;  but  after  a  time  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  is 
formed  which  increases  in  thickness  and  firmness  with  age.  Sometimes  the 
abscess-wall  becomes  gangrenous,  especially  when  air  enters  the  abscess  or 
when  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  gangrene  in  some  part  of  the  body.  Ad 
instance  of  this  is  reported  in  the  author's  Clinical  Medicine. 

If  the  contents  of  an  abscess  be  discharged,  ito  walls  may  cease  to  secrete 
pus  and  cicatrization  may  ensue.  The  pus  in  small  abscesses  may  become 
thick  and  dry  and  remain  innocnona,  or  an  abscess  may  bbcome  enveloped 
with  extremely  firm  fibrous  tit^sue  and  cease  to  grow ;  but  as  a  rule,  if  life 
continue,  the  pus  makes  its  way,  as  in  other  abscesses,  in  the  direction  io 
which  the  pressure  is  least,  and  is  at  length  dischai^ed  in  some  cavity,  canal, 
or  outlet. 

When  the  abscess  reaches  the  surface  of  the  liver  a  circumscribed  inflam- 
mation of  its  serous  covering  takes  place.  This,  as  a  rule,  leads  to  adl^esion 
between  the  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  wall,  or 
some  neighboring  viscos. 

In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  the  evacuation  is  through  the  thoracic  or 
the  abdominal  parietes.  When  it  takes  this  direction  a  fluctuating  tumor 
after  a  time  makes  its  appearance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  the  pus 
beneath  the  integument.  The  tumor,  if  left  to  itself,  increases,  becomes 
pointed,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and  finally  the  discharge  is  effected  by 
ulceration.    The  most  frequent  utuation  of  tiie  tumor  is  below  the  ensiform 
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CKrtilage,  but  it  may  appear  at  any  point  over  the  site  of  the  liver.  Some- 
times the  pus  burrows  beneath  Uie  integumeDt,  and  the  tumor  is  situated  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  liver.  It  has  been  observed  as  high  as  the 
axilla,  and  below  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  lumbar  abscess.  Of  course  partial  peritonitis  and  adhesion 
over  tlie  droumseribed  space  ooenpied  by  the  abscess  are  essential  in  order 
that  the  pus  may  be  discharged  externally.  This  conservative  provision  does 
not  always  precede  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  then  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  peritonitis  is  at  once  developed,  and  under 
these  circumstances  death  speedily  follows.  The  direction  next  in  frequency 
which  the  pue  takes  is  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest.  Partial  peri- 
tonitis precedes  the  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  and  partial  pleuritis  ensues, 
frequently  limited  to  a  small  space,  preventing  evacuation  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  Occasionally,  however,  the  latter  conservative  provision  does  not 
take  place,  and  the  pus,  discharged  into  the  pleural  cavity,  at  once  causes 
general  pleuritis.  If  this  be  prevented  by  adhesion  around  the  opening 
through  the  diaphragm,  the  lung  becomes  perforated,  and  the  evacuation  is 
into  ute  bronchial  tub^  the  pus  being  discharged  by  expectoration.  The 
absoesB  is  sometimes  evacuated  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  afterward  per- 
foration of  the  lung  takes  place  and  the  pus  is  expectorated.  Other  less  fre- 
quent direotions  in  which  the  pus  is  discharged  are  the  following :  Into  the 
Btomaeh  or  intestine,  the  |»ub  being  then  discharged  by  vomiting  or  stool ; 
into  the  pericardium,  causing  pyo-pericarditis,  or  if  the  quantity  of  pus  be 
lai^  speedy  death ;  into  the  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney,  tne  pus  being  dis- 
charged with  the  urine ;  into  an  hepatic  vein  or  the  vena  cava,  giving  rise  to 
purulent  infection  of  the  blood ;  into  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  and 
thus,  if  there  be  no  obstruction,  the  pus  find^  its  way  into  the  duodenum.  In 
a  case  which  came  under  my  observation  an  abscess  pointed  externally  and 
was  opened;  subsequently  perforation  of  the  stomach  took  place  and  liq- 
uids ingested  escaped  tlirough  the  external  opening,  die  patient*  dying  from 
inanitaon. 

Clinical  History. — The  olinical  history  of  hepatio  abscess  is  obscure. 
The  symptoms  ralely  point  distinctly  to  this  affection.  Pain  exists  if  the 
hepaUtls  be  near  the  surface  of  the  liver  and  whenever  partial  peritonitis 
ensues;  but  even  then  pain  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  if  the 
inflammation  he  deep-seated  there  may  be  no  pain.  Pain  is  felt  in  the  right 
shoulder  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  Kigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls  over 
the  liver  or  of  the  right  rectus  muscle  is  a  sign  to  which  much  importance  is 
attached  by  several  observers.  Febrile  movement  is  rarely  marked,  and  may 
be  wanting.  Chills  usually  occur  during  the  suppurative  process.  These 
sometimes  occur  regularly,  simulating  intermittent  fever,  but  generally  they 
are  irregular.  Jaundice  is  rare.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  more  or 
less  disturbed  or  they  may  be  unaffected.  The  nutrition  may  be  but  little  or 
not  at  all  affected.  Reference  is  now  bad  to  symptoms  prior  to  the  discharge 
of  the  pus  or  its  appearance  beneath  the  integument.  The  affection  is  not 
infrequently  completely  latent.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  tropical  climates  to 
find  an  abscess  in  the  liver  in  bodies  dead  with  various  diseases  when  hepatic 
disease  had  not  been  suspected  during  life ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  this  affection  during  life  in  certain  cases  may  be  the  discharge 
of  pus  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  air-passages.  • 

The  clinical  history  after  the  discharge  takes  place  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  direction  in  which  the  abscess  is  evacuated.  In  certain  cases  the 
phenomena  of  the  affections  caused  by  the  presence  of  pus  are  superadded — 
namely,  of  peritonitis,  pleuritis,  pyaemia,  etc.    If  Uie  evacuation  take  place 
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either  externally  or  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  through  the.  bronchial  tnbea, 
symptoms  are  produced  analogons  to  those  connected  with  pumlent  ^schmiges 
in  other  situations — namely,  aneemia,  debility,  emadation,  and,  in  cases  which 
pursue  an  unfavorable  course,  hectic  fever,  colliquative  dUrriicea,  and  exbaiu* 
tion,  death  taking  place  by  asthenia. 

Causation. — Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  produced  by  wounds  of  this 
organ.  It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  follows  injury  over  the  r^on  of  the 
liver  without  wound  of  the  latter  or  even  of  the  integuments.  Suppurative 
inflammation  may  invade  the  liver  by  extension  of  suppuration  from  adjoin- 
ing  parts.    An  abscess  may  be  caused  by  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 

Usually,  however,  the  special  agent  which  causes  suppuration,  and 
which  probably  consists  of  bacteria,  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood-cur- 
rent in  the  form  of  septic  emboli,  or  it  enters  the  oi^n  from  the  intestine 
through  the  bile-ducts.  In  one  group  of  cases  the  septic  material  is  derived 
from  some  affection  involving  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  in  the  stomach, 
the  intestine,  or  the  spleen.  Ulcerative  and  necrotic  processes  in  these  parts, 
particularly  dysenteric  ulcers,  are  Hkely  to  give  rise  to  secondary  abscesses  of 
the  liver.  As  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article,  suppurative  pyle- 
phlebitis is  usually  accompanied  with  multiple  abscesses  of  the  liver.  In  another 
group  of  cases  the  primary  focus  o£  infection  is  in  parts  of  the  body  oUier 
than  those  from  which  the  portal  vein  derives  its  blood.  Injuries  and  suppura- 
tions of  the  bead,  of  the  extremities,  and  of  other  parts  may  cause  the  entrance 
of  the  bacteria  of  suppuration  into  the  blood,  and  these  wherever  they  lodge 
and  develop  give  rise  to  pyssmic  abscesses.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
although  these  bacteria  must  pass  the  pulmonary  circulation  before  they  are 
carried  to  the  liver,  nevertheless  they  not  infrequently  leave  the  lungs  intact, 
although  giving  rise  to  hepatic  abscesses.  An  explanation  of  the  relatively 
frequent  involvement  of  the  liver  by  pysemio  abscesses  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  this  organ  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  vis  a  ierpo,  so  that  bacteria  more  readily  lodge  in  the  hepatic  than 
in  die  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Abscesses  starling  fVom  the  bile-ducts  an  rare,  except  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  biliary  calculi  within  the  hepatic  ducts. 

The  causation  of  the  large,  single  abscesses  not  uncommon  in  tropical 
countries  is  not  understood.  Sucn  abscesses  without  evident  causation  are 
not  uncommon  in  those  countries.  Cases  apparently  identical  with  tropical 
hepatic  abscess  sometimes  occur  in  New  York  in  those  who  have  never  viuted 
a  tropical  country.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  relation  between 
these  abscesses  and  dysentery.  In  some  cases  tropical  abscess  appears  to  be 
secondary  to  dysentery ;  in  other  oases  the  dysentery  follows  the  abscess,  or 
both  may  develop  simultaneously,  as  if  dependent  upon  a  common  cause. 
Again,  tropical  hepatic  abscess  may  develop  without  the  appearance  of  dysen- 
tery at  any  time  during  the  history  of  the  case.  A  plausible  supposition  is 
that  the  bacteria  of  suppuration  in  these  cases  enter  the  liver  from  the  intes- 
tine through  the  bile-ducts. 

Abscess  of  the  liver  is  called  primary  or  idiopathic  when  not  referable  to 
some  antecedent  affection.  The  so-called  tropical  abscesses  of  the  liver,  at 
least  many  of  them,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  are  to  be  classified 
as  primary.  Hepatic  abscesses  resulting  from  pysemia,  pylephlebitis,  and 
a^ctiAns  involving  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein  are  called  secondary,  pyas- 
mic,  or  metastatic  abscesses.  Pysemic  abscesses  are  generally  small  and  mul- 
tiple ;  primary  abscesses  are  usually  of  large  size,  and  are  either  single  or  few 
in  number.  It  is  probable  that  the  large  abscesses  are  due  to  coalescence  o.' 
smalt  abscesses. 
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Pytemic  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  not  uDoommoQ  in  infants  as  a  result  of 
infiammation  of  the  umhilical  vein. 

Primary  abscess  of  the  liver  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and 
is  rare  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — When  abscess  of  the  liver  is  considered  clinically  as  an  indi- 
Tidual  affection,  reference  is  had  not  to  the  small,  multiple  pyeomic  abscesses, 
which  are  not  sasceptible  of  diagnosis,  but  to  cases  in  which  the  patient's  life 
is  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the  abscess  to  attain  a  certain  size. 

The  diagnosis  by  means  of  symptoms  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of  pos- 
itiveness  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  abscess  by  manual  exploration  or  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  into  the  alimentary  canal  or  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  symptoms 
which  have  been  named  as  belonging  to  Its  clinical  history  should  suggest  its 
existence  as  possible  or  perhaps  probable,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Not  in- 
frequently grounds  of  even  a  suspicion  of  its  existence  are  wanting.  'Wiien  a 
fluctuating  enlargement  or  tumor  is  perceived  over  the  site  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  liver,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  a  subcutaneous,  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  a  hyatid  formation,  and  a  dis- 
tended gall-bladder.  The  first  of  these  is  distinguished  by  pain,  hardness,  and 
redness  of  the  integument,  preceding  the  sense  of  fluctuation.  Carcinoma 
offers  a  resemblance  only  when  the  medullary  variety  exists.  The  duraUou 
of  the  tumor  and  the  nodulated  condition  of  the  liver  as  felt  through  the 
abdominal  walls  will  serve  for  the  recognition  of  this  affection.  A  hydatid 
cyst  is  of  slower  development,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  pain,  tenderness, 
chills,  and  febrile  movement  which  usually  accompany  an  abscess.  A  hydatid 
cyst,  however,  may  be  the  seat  of  suppuration,  becoming  converted  into  an 
abscess,  and  then  the  discrimination  is  impossible.  A  distended  gall-bladder, 
which  is  the  tumor  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  an  abscess,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  situation,  the  pear-shaped  form,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  con- 
sequence of  peritoneal  adhesions  rarely  taking  place  it  has  a  mobility  which 
an  hepatic  abscess  has  not.  The  antecedent  history  is  of  course  always  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Enlai^ement  of  the  liver  frequently,  but  not  invariably, 
exists  in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  and  the  enlargement  may  be  found  to  be 
limited  to  a  particular  direction,  not  affecting  the  whole  oi^n— 4,  point  of 
some  importance  in  Uie  diagnosis.  Bxploration  by  means  of  a  fine  hollow 
needle  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe  is  admissible  whenever  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  existence  of  abscess,  and  by  this  method  the  differentiation 
of  abscess  from  the  other  affections  just  named  can  be  made  demonstratively. 
There  is  no  risk  of  injury  in  resorting  to  this  procedure,  and  it  should  there- 
fore not  be  omitted. 

If  the  abscess  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes  the  diagnosis  is  gen- 
erally made  without  difficulty.  The  sudden  expectoration  of  pus  in  large 
quantity  without  evidence  of  antecedent  and  coexisting  empyema  or  pulmo- 
nary abscess,  and  the  expectoration  coming  from  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the 
right  Inng,  render  the  diagnosis  altogether  probable.  The  presence  of  bile  or 
disintegrated  hepatic  tissue  affords  demonstrative  proof  of  the  source  of  the 
purulent  expectoration,  but  these  are  rarely  present.  A  reddish  or  brown 
color  of  Uie  expectorated  pus  is  of  diagnostic  import.  If  the  abscess  discharge 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  diagooris  is  established  by  symptoms  of  hepatitis 
and  suppuration  having  preceded  the  sudden  development  of  pyothorax. 

The  dischai^c  of  the  abscess  into  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  followed  by 
the  vomiting  of  pus  or  its  appearance  in  the  stools.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be 
based  on  these  events,  together  with  antecedent  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
existence  of  suppurative  hepatitis.    The  discharge  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
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pericardium,  and  vena  cava  gives  rise  to  no  phenomena  distinctive  of  hepatie 
abscess.  Its  existence  may  have  been  foreshadowed  by  the  symptoms  pre- 
ceding the  discharge,  but  the  proof  can  only  be  afforded  by  an  autopatcal 
examination.  The  discharge  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  gives  rise  to 
pyuria,  but  it  may  be  diffioalt  or  impossible  to  determine  that  the  pua 
comes  firom.  the  liver  and  not  from  the  kidney  or  some  oUier  soorce. 

PEoaNOsis. — The  prognosis,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  evao- 
oated  in  tJie  most  favorable  directions,  is  unfavorable.  When  it  disohaivM 
into  the  peritoneam,  pericardium,  or  vena  cava  death  speedily  follows.  If 
it  dischane  into  tlie  plearal  cavity  the  termination  is  usaidly  fataL  The 
cases  which  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  recovery  are  those  in  which  Uie  disohatge 
takes  place  through  the  integument,  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  into  the  aliment- 
ary canal. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  is  of  course  less  when  two  or  three  abBOOBses  exist 
than  .when  there  is  a  single  abscess. 

Statistics  show  the  duration  in  fatal  cases  to  be  longest  when  the  discbarge 
takes  place  through  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  average  duration  in  fatal  cases 
is  between  three  and  four  months.  In  oases  which  recover  statistics  show  the 
longest  duration  to  be  when  the  di8chai;ge  is  through  the  integument.  The 
average  duration  in  oases  which  reoover  is  between  four  and  Ato  mondis. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  clinical  history  and 
diagnosis,  it  follows  that  there  is  seldom  an  opportunity  to  employ  therapeutic 
measures  wiUi  a  view  to  prevent  suppuration.  Even  if  the  existence  of  <Ax- 
enmscribed  hepatitis  were  early  ascertained,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  formation 
of  an  abscess  could  be  prevented.  Gases  only  in  which  the  abscess  is  appre- 
ciable by  palpation  or  an  exploratory  puncture,  and  those  in  which  the  con- 
tents are  discharged  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  alimentary  canal,  admit  of 
treatment  with  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  affection.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  abscess  is  ascertained  to  be  making  its  way  through  the 
abdominal  or  thoracic  parietes  an  early  opening  should  be  made  and  the 
pus  evacuated.  If  a  free  opening  be  made  before  the  pus  has  made  its  wa^ 
beneath  the  integument  exterior  to  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  walls,  Uiere  is 
danger  of  the  pus  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  oonsecjuenee  of  the 
absence  of  peritoneal  adhesions  over  the  abscess.  Under  these  circumstances, 
in  order  to  avoid  this  danger,  an  incision  may  be  made  through  the  skin  and 
muscles  down  to  the  peritoneum  without  opening  the  absc^s,  and  the  wound 
filled  with  lint.  This  procedure  indnces  firm  adhesions  around  the  wound, 
and  in  three  days  the  abscess  may  be  opened  with  safety  if  a  spontaneous 
opening  do  not  in  the  mean  lime  occur.  If,  however,  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men or  chest  have  been  perforated  by  ulceration,  a  ftee  opening  may  be  made 
at  once  without  hesitation.  Prof.  Janeway  directs  attention  to  the  following 
methods  of  determining  whether  or  not  adhesions  have  taken  place  between 
the  liver  and  abdominal  wall :  Hepatic  friction  murmur  shows  the  absence 
of  adhesions,  but  renders  probable  their  speedy  formation.  Adhesions  exist 
if  the  liver  do  not  descend  with  inspiration.  If  a  long  needle  be  introduced 
into  the  liver,  the  part  projecting  will  move  upward  as  the  liver  descends, 
and  downward  as  we  liver  ascends,  if  no  adhesions  exist.  He  advises  the 
application  of  a  bandage  to  promote  adhesions  by  preventing  movements  of 
the  liver.* 

It  is  advisable  to  resort  to  aspiraUon  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  an  abscess 
is  demonstrated  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  withdrawal  of  the  pna  by 
means  of  a  hollow  needle  or  trocar  of  small  size,  attached  to  Davidson's 

^  Vide  paper  in  TVoamcfums  of  the  New  York  ikaU  Med.  Auodation,  vol.  L 
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syringe  or  some  one  of  the  different  instruments  for  aspiration  now  in  use, 
need  not  be  delayed  on  acconnt  of  any  doubt  respecting  peritoneal  adhesions. 
If  these  have  not  taken  place,  there  is  uo  risk  of  the  escape  of  pus  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  By  promptly  aspirating,  the  danger  of  mptare  of  the 
abscess  from  delay  is  avoided,  and  also  whatever  harm  may  result  from  the 
entrance  of  air.  The  pus  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  The 
aspiration  should  be  repeated  if  there  be  a  reaccnmulatton  of  pus.  By  pur- 
suing this  plan  a  free  opening  may  perhaps  not  be  required.  If,  however, 
there  be  reaccumulations  of  pas,  an  opening  should  be  made  and  the  abscess 
treated  here  as  in  other  situations.  The  details  of  the  treatment  belong  to 
surgery.  Aside  from  the  local  treatment,  tonic  and  supporting  measures  are 
indicated.  Good  diet  and  out-of-door  life,  in  so  far  as  the  patient's  strength 
will  permit,  are  far  more  important  than  medication. 

When  the  abscess  evacuates  through  the  bronchial  tubes  or  the  alimentary 
canal,  palliative  remedies  are  called  for  to  relieve  undue  irritation  of  the 
bowels  and  air-passages.  In  addition  to  these,  meaaares  hygienic  and  medi- 
cinal, which  tend  to  support,  strengthen,  and  invigorate  the  system,  are  indi- 
cated, as  when  the  discharge  is  through  the  integument. 

Ohronic  Ihters^tial  Hepatitis— OirrhoaiB  of  the  liver. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  various  forms  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  but  concerning  some  of  these  forms  there  is  much  controversy.  It 
seems  proper  to  recognize  at  least  three  forms  of  hepatic  cirrhosis — namely, 
the  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  biliary  or  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  and  syphilitic  cir- 
rhosis ;  and  these  will  receive  separate  consideration.  The  present  article  is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  the  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  which  is  the  form  long- 
est recognized  and  the  one  generally  understood  when  the  term  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  b  used. 

Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  name  drrhosit^  signifying  a  tawny  or 
orange  color,  was  applied  by  Laeonec  to  the  affection  under  consideration 
on  acconnt  of  the  yellowish  color  of  the  nodules  which  the  liver  usually 
presents  in  this  disease.  These  nodules,  now  known  to  be  parts  of  the  pre- 
existing liver-substance,  were  supposed  by  Laennec  to  be  new  growths 
replacing  the  original  parenchyma.  As  the  essential  change,  however,  was 
found  to  consist  in  the  development  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  term  cirrbosie  came 
to  be  applied  not  only  to  the  liver,  but  also  to  the  fibroid  induration  of 
other  organs,  especially  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  although  this  application 
is  etymologically  incorrect.  The  term  sclerosis,  signifying  induration,  is 
more  appropriate.  The  customary  division  of  the  pathutogical  changes  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  Hver  into  two  stages,  in  one  of  which  the  liver  is  enlarged 
and  smooth  or  slightly  granular,  and  in  the  other  small,  firm,  and  nodular,  is 
wholly  schematic  and  is  not  based  upon  pathological  observation.  A  cirrhotic 
liver  is  usually  small,  but  it  may  be  of  normal  size  or  enlarged,  even  in  cases 
of  long  duration,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the  lai^  cirrhotic  livers  are  to 
be  regarded  as  early  stages  of  the  contracted  form.  The  left  lobe  is  often  dis- 
proportionately reduced  in  size,  so  aa  to  appear  as  a  mere  membranous  append- 
age of  the  right.  The  surface  is  nodular;  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  smooth.  The  nodules  vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea,  and  may 
be  larger.  Some  livers  are  coarsely  nodular,  others  finely  granular,  although 
the  size  of  the  nodules  or  granules  varies  much  in  the  same  liver.  The  nodules 
are  usually  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  and  consist  of  one  or  more  hepatic 
lobules  in  which  the  liver-cells  are  bile-stained  and  usually  contain  oil-glob- 
oles.    The  nodules  are  separated  from  each  other  by  grayish-white  bands  of 
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newly-formed  connective  tissue.  This  nodulated  aspect  has  given  rise  to  the 
term  hob-nailed  as  applied  to  some  examples  of  cirrhosed  liver.  The  con- 
sistence of  the  liver  is  firm,  sometimes  almost  cartilaginous.  The  cut  surface 
is  dry  and  aniemic. 

The  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  most  important  change  is  as 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  which  accompanies,  under  the  name  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson,  the  medium-sized  and  small  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 
This  iacret^  of  the  interlobular  tissue  is  not  uniform,  but  is  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  masses  which  surround  usually  a  number  of  lobales.  The  nev 
growth  of  connective  tissue  is  not  always  confined  to  that  surrounding  the 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein ;  but  it  often  invades  the  lobules,  and  also 
appears  around  the  central  vein,  so  that  the  lobules  may  be  split  up  into 
larger  or  smaller  portions  by  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  new  tissue  is 
usually  rich  in  lymphoid  and  spindle  cells,  and  with  age  it  generally  has  a 
tendency  to  become  fibrous.  It  invades  the  walls  of  the  interlobular  veins, 
so  that  they  lose  their  elasticity  and  many  of  them  become  obliterated.  The 
most  important  symptoms  are  referable  to  this  destruction  of  a  number  of 
branches  of  the  portal  vein.  The  new  tissue,  however,  is  not  poor  in  vessels, 
many  of  which  are  probably  newly  formed  and  derived  from  the  hepatic 
artery.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  bile-ducts  suffer  much 
less  from  the  oompression  of  the  new  tissue  than  the  thin-walled  portal 
vessels. 

This  development  of  connective  tissue  is  attended  by  atrophy  of  hepatic 
lobules  and  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  liver-«ells.  The  atrophy  of  the 
hepatic  parenchyma  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  compression  of  the 
liver-cells  by  the  fibrous  tissue,  but  an  equally  important  factor  is  the  lat^ 
of  nutrition  consequent  upon  the  obliteration  <n  the  interlobular  veins.  The 
remaining  hepatic  cells  usually  contain  oil-globules  and  are  stained  with  bile- 
pigment. 

There  is  much  plausibility  in  the  view  first  advanced  by  Weigert,  and  now 
adopted  by  several  authors,  that  the  primary  change  in  cirrhosis  is  degenera- 
tion and  necrosis  of  a  certain  number  of  liver-cells.  This  view  is  based  upon 
investigations  which  show  that  in  similar  chrooic  interstitial  inflammations  in 
the  kidney  and  elsewhere  the  primary  change  is  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
or  parenchymatous  cells,  and  the  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  is  second- 
ary to  this. 

In  many  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  a  number  of  branching,  narrow  chan- 
nels, containing  a  single  or  double  row  of  cubical  epithelial  cells  and  resem- 
bling the  interlobular  bile-ducts,  are  met  with  in  the  connective  tissue.  They 
are  too  many  to  consist  of  only  pre-existing  interlobular  ducts,  and  there  has 
been  much  discussion  as  to  their  origin.  Three  theories  have  been  advanced : 
one,  that  they  are  offshoots  by  new  growths  from  the  old  bile-ducts ;  a  second, 
that  they  are  intralobular  bile-capillaries  which  have  acquired  an  epithelial 
lining ;  and  a  third,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  probable,  that  they  are  rows 
of  liver-cells  altered  in  shape  and  arrangement  by  the  growth  of  connective 
tissue  into  the  lobule. 

The  oapsule  of  the  liver  is  thickened,  and  often  presents  little  villous  pro- 
jections of  vascularized  connective  tissue,  which  develop  into  the  fibrous 
adhesions  so  frequently  connecting  the  liver  wiUi  the  diapnragm  and  abdom- 
inal wall. 

Cirrhosis  may  be  combined  with  extensive  fatty  infiltration  and  with 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  Especially  in  the  latter  case  the  liver 
may  be  of  very  large  nse. 

The  changes  in  other  organs  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  portal  obstruction 
and  consequent  damming  back  of  blood  upon  the  rootlets  of  the  ptHlat  vein. 
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The  effects  of  this  obstruction  are  only  imperfectly  relieved  by  the  establish- 
ment of  collateral  channels.  The  spleen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
enlarged  and  firm.  This  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion,  and  sometimes 
also  to  hyperplasia  of  its  stroma — a  condition  which  may  be  referable  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  cirrhosis.  The  size  of  the  organ  is  not  usually  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  the  normal.  The  increase  cannot  always  be  made  out  during 
life.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  usually  thick- 
ened, pigmented,  and  coated  with  more  or  less  muco-pus;  in  other  words,  in 
the  condition  of  chronic  inflammation.  Ascites  and,  in  the  later  stages,  gen- 
eral oedema  are  present.  HomorrhagcB  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  retina,  may  be  found  after  death. 

The  small  kidney  and  other  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  occasionally 
oomplicating  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  are  probably  effects  of  the  same  cause. 

Cirrhosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chronic  inflammatory  affection  involving 
the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  liver. 

Clinical  Histort. — Cirrhosis,  as  a  rule,  gives  rise  to  few  or  no  symptoms 
which  point  to  the  liver  as  the  seat  of  disease  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
hydro-peritoneum.  Preceding  this  event  and  afierward,  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver  exists  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Dropsical  effusion  is 
usually  the  first  symptom  to  surest  the  existence  of  the  affection.  The 
dropsy  may  occur  when  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be  in  his  habitual 
sfste  of  health,  or  it  may  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  indefinite  ailments. 
The  dropsical  accumulation  increases,  usually  with  considerable  or  great 
rapidity.  It  is  rare  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  to  remain  at  a  moderate  amount 
for  a  considerable  period.  (Edema  of  the  lower  limbs  in  a  moderate  degree 
is  observed  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  before  the  patient's  attention  has 
been  directed  to  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
an  amount  of  dropsical  effusion  not  sufiicient  to  attract  attention  always  pre- 
cedes the  cedema  of  the  lower  limbs.  After  considerable  abdominal  enlarge- 
ment has  taken  place  the  cedema  increases.  The  limbs  often  are  largely 
swollen,  and  the  genitalia  may  become  more  or  less  (edematous.  The  cedema 
in  these  situations  is  attributable  to  pressure  of  the  peritoneal  effusion  upon 
the  iliao  veins.  (Edema  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities  does  not  occur 
except  in  cases  in  which  cardiac  or  renal  disease  coexists.  (Edema  of  the 
lower  limbs  does  not  occur  in  all  cases. 

Jaundice  is  present  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  and  is  rarely  great.  The 
lesion  does  not  necessarily  occasion  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts,  although 
it  must  diminish  the  secretion  of  bile.  Pallor  of  the  prolabia  and  skin  exists 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  general,  the  ansemio  aspect  is  marked  in  propor- 
tion as  other  symptoms  show  the  condition  of  the  patient  to  be  unfavorable. 
Febrile  movement  does  not  accompany  the  disease  in  its  progress.  The  pulse 
may  be  not  increased  in  frequency,  or  it  may  be  more  or  less  accelerated.  It 
is  generally  soft  and  feeble.  When  the  pulse  is  frequent,  the  other  characters 
denote  diminution  of  the  vital  forces,  or  asthenia. 

The  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation  is  compensated,  in  a  measure,  by 
new  channels  of  communication  between  the  portal  and  the  systemic  veins. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  anastomosing  branches  which  pass  to  the 
liver  between  the  folds  of  the  falciform  ligament  and  in  the  ligamentum  teres, 
communicating  with  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  parietes  through  the  epigas- 
tric and  the  internal  mammary  veins.  The  course  of  the  blood  in  the  anas- 
tomosing branches  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  health,  being 
in  the  latter  in  a  direction  toward,  and  in  the  former  from  the  liver.  Owing 
to  this,  the  abdominal  veins  become  dilated,  and  those  superficially  situated  in 
some  cases  are  seen  to  be  more  or  less  enlarged.    A  collateral  circulation,  in 
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a  measure,  is  also  established  through  communications  between  the  inferior 
mesenteric  and  the  hypogastric  veins  in  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus ;  by  anas- 
tomosing branches  between  the  vena  ports  and  the  veins  of  the  seroas  cover- 
ing of  the  liver;  between  the  coronaria  ventrieuH  and  the  oesophageal  veins; 
and  by  newly-formed  vessels  in  the  tissue  by  which  the  liver  adheres  to  the 
diaphragm.  The  size  of  the  superficial  abdominal  veins  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  dilated  network  of  radiating 
veins  around  the  umbilicus  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  called  the  caput 
MedassB.  The  conservative  effect  of  compensatory  development  of  veins 
communicating  with  the  two  circulations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  examples 
of  great  enlargement  of  the  vessels  upon  the  abdomen  may  be  observed 
in  patients  who  are  free  from  dropsy,  notwithstanding  a  notable  amount 
of  cirrhosis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an  occasional  event.  Gas- 
trorrhagia  occurred  in  6  of  about  40  cases  irhtch  I  have  analyzed,  the  his- 
tories not  being  complete  in  all  the  cases.  It  preceded  the  hydro-peritoneum 
in  3  cases.  Hsematemesis  may  proceed  ^m  varices  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
oesophagus.  £nterorrhagia  coexisted  with  gastrorrhagia  in  2  cases,  and 
occurred  without  it  in  2  cases.  Vomiting  is  occasionally  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, and  diarrhoea  is  prominent  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

At  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease  hemorrhage  is  liable  to  occur  from  the 
nostrils,  sometimes  from  the  gums,  and  also  into  the  retina.  In  these  situations 
the  hemorrhage  is  attributable,  not  to  the  portal  congestion,  but  to  an  altered 
state  of  the  blood.  The  appetite  is  usnally  impaired.  A  sense  of  fulness 
after  taking  food  is  generally  complained  of  if  the  dropsy  be  sufficient  to 
distend  the  abdomen.  Progressive  emaciation  attends  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  in  an  advanced  stage  the  attenuation  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body,  the  distended  abdomen,  and  the  lower  limbs  enlarged  by  oedema  render 
the  general  aspect  highly  characteristic. 

Albuminuria  is  rare  in  cases  of  cirrhosis.  Of  28  cases  in  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine  in  this  respect  was  noted,  in  only  1  case  was  albumen  present. 
The  urine  is  generally  scanty,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  abundant.  The  color- 
ing matter  of  the  urine  is  abnormally  abundant — a  fact  attributable  to  the 
deficient  secretion  of  bile ;  and  the  blood-pigment  which  serves  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bilirubin,  not  being  expended  in  the  liver,  is  eliminated  in  the 
kidneys.  The  abundance  of  the  coloring  matter  may  be  such  as  to  give  to 
the  urine  the  appearance  of  being  bloody.  The  urates  are  usually  deposited 
in  great  quantity,  and  are  notably  red  from  the  abundance  of  pigment. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  important  symptoms  pertaining 
to  the  nervous  system.  The  mode  of  dying  is  usually  by  slow  asthenia.  If, 
however,  the  abdomen  be  greatly  distended  or  if  the  dropsical  accnmulstlon 
take  place  vei^  rapidly,  death  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
respiratory  function  is  compromised.  The  mental  fwnilties  are  generally  pre- 
served up  to  the  last  moments  of  life.  To  this  rule,  however,  thdi%  are  excep- 
tions. In  3  cases  I  have  noted  the  occurrence  of  delirium  several  days  before 
death ;  in  1  case  the  delirium  was  hilarious ;  in  1  case  the  patient  appeared 
bewildered ;  and  in  1  case  the  patient  lapsed  from  childlishness  into  imbecil- 
ity. These  cases  ended  in  coma.  In  3  other  cases  the  patients  died  coiAatose. 
In  1  case  convulsions  occurred,  followed  by  coma.'  The  symptoms  of  icterus 
gravis  may  appear  in  the  last  stage. 

GAnsATiON.—-C!iTrhosi8  in  tihe  vast  majority  of  oases  is  due  to  spirit-drink- 

*  This  account  of  the  Byinplomatoloffy  is  based  on  an  analvBis  of  46  oases  of  hrdro* 
peritoneum,  cirrhosis  exisUt^  In  nearly  all  the  cases.  (Vide  CKinioof  Report,  almdj 
referred  to.) 
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ing.  Henctf  the  aignificanee  of  the  term  ffin  or  whiskey  liver  applied  hy  British 
writers  to  this  affectiOD.  In  most  cases  an  inquiry  into  the  mode  of  drinking 
win  show  that  the  habit  has  been  to  take  raw  spirits  at  different  periods  of 
the  day,  before  breakfast  and  at  other  times,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  little 
water  being  generally  drunk  after  the  spirits.  In  this  mode  the  greatest 
amount  of  effect  from  a  given  quantity  of  alcohol  is  obtained.  Occasionally 
patients  declare  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  only  wine  or  beer. 
If  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form  be  denied,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  in  con- 
nection with  the  disease,  that  etiological  laws  are  more  trustworthy  than 
humfiQ  teBtimony.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  statements  of 
patients  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  taken  are  not  reliable. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  attributed  to  other  causes  than  alcohol — namely, 
to  malarial  poisoning,  syphilis,  chronic  peritonitis,  chronic  phosphorus-poison- 
ing,  and  occlusion  of  the  common  bile^uct.  The  efficiency  of  these  causes 
is  open  to  doubt.  At  all  events,  if  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  be 
made,  the  inference  of  spirit-drinlEing  is  always  warrantable.  As  to  the  action 
of  alcohol  in  producing  this  affection,  the  explanation  is  that,  passing  readily 
into  the  portal  blood  from  the  stomach  and  carried  at  once  to  the  liver,  it 
excites  by  contact  inflammation  of  low  grade  in  the  interlobular  spaces,  and 
hence  the  production  of  adventitious  tissue ;  or,  according  to  Weigert's  view, 
it  causes  primarily  death  of  a  certain  number  of  hepatic  cells.  So  far  as  my 
observations  go,  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  the  agency  of  disease  of  the 
heart  in  the  causation  of  this  affection. 

Cirrhosis  very  rarely  occurs  at  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  the " 
majority  of  cases  the  age  exceeds  fifty  years.  Still,  cases  of  typical  cirrhosis 
have  been  observed  in  young  children.  The  affection  is  generally  a  result  of 
the  habitual  abuse  of  alcohm  oondnned  for  a  long  period.  Males  are  affected 
much  oftener  than  females — a  fact  readily  explained  by  the  dependence  of  the 
affection  on  the  use  of  spirits  in  the  manner  stated. 

PiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  cirrhosis  after  dropsy  has 
occurred  is  made  without  difficulty.  Hydro-peritoneum,  occurring  as  a  local 
dropsy — that  is,  irrespective  of  general  dropsy — in  a  person  addicted  to  spirit- 
drinking  warrants  an  inference  that  this  affection  exists.  Additional  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  diminished  size  of  the  liver.  This  is  ascertained  by  percus- 
sion. The  upper  margin  of  the  liver  is  accurately  determined  by  finding  the 
line  of  hepatic  flatness ;  and  the  lower  border  is  determined  not  so  accurately, 
but  approximately,  by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  hepatic  flatness  and 
the  tympanitic  resonance  due  to  gas  in  the  transverse  colon.  The  latter  is 
not  exact,  because  tympanitic  resonance  is  conducted  for  a  certain  distance 
above  the  lower  mai^n  of  the  liver,  and,  moreover,  a  distended  colon  may 
rise  above  the  lower  ma^n  of  the  liver.  The  vertioU  diameter  of  the  liver 
in  hesdth,  on  the  linea  mammillaris,  is  about  four  inches.  Directly  after  the 
operation  of 'tapping,  while  the  abdominal  walls  are  relaxed,  the  lower  bor* 
der  of  the  liver  may  frequently  be  grasped  by  the  fingers  pressed  upward 
beneath  the  false  ribs,  and  its  indurated,  nodulated  condition  appreciated  by 
palpation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  normal  or  even  increased  size  of 
the  li^er  would  not  exclude  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis. 

The  physician  is  rarely  called  upon  to  make  the  diagnosis  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence of  dropsy.  It  may  be  practicable  in  some  cases  to  determine,  by  palpa- 
tion, induration  and  a  nodulated  condition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  organ 
before  dropsy  has  taken  place  ;  and,  this  information  obtained,  the  diagnosis 
is  highly  probable  if  the  patient  be  addicted  to  spirit-drinking.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  stomach  sometimes  precedes  the  ocearrenoe  of  dropsy,  and  in  a  spirit- 
drinker  this  renders  the  existence  of  ciirhosis  probable.  Hydro-peritoneum,  it 
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is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  occurs  in  other  pathological  connections,  u  well  as  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  (Vide  p.  587.)  When  it  occurs  as  a  result  of  occlusion 
of  the  portal  vein  by  thrombosis,  the  peritoneal  dropsy  occurs  rapidly,  the 
spleen  may  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  liver  is  undiminished  in  axe. 
A  number  of  cases  of  gastrorrhagia  fnjm  cirrhosis  without  dropsy  have  come 
tinder  my  observation.  I  have  known  most  profuse  hemorrha^,  proeeeding 
from  cirrhosis  without  dropsy,  to  be  followed  by  the  recovery  of  a  fair  condi- 
tion of  health.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  knowD  it  to  cause  sudden  death. 

Prognosis. — Cirrhosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  incurable  lesion.  Afler  it 
has  led  to  dropsy,  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  course  is  progressively  toward 
a  fatal  termination.  The  duration  in  sixteen  fatal  cases,  dating  nrotn  the 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  varied  between  six  weeks  and  seventeen  months,  the 
average  duration  being  about  five  months ;  but  doubtless  in  all  cases  the 
disease  has  existed  for  a  considerable  period  before  dropsy  occurs.  In  a  cer- 
tain  proportion  of  cases,  the  dropsy  being  removed,  the  patient  may  regain 
comfortable  or  even  good  health,  and  remain  free  from  any  manifestations  of 
the  disease  for  months  and  years ;  but  sooner  or  later,  as  a  rule  to  which  there 
arc  very  few  exceptions,  the  dropsy  returns,  and  unless  life  be  destroyed  by 
some  interoorrent  affection  the  disease  ends  fatally.  Circumstances  whidi 
preclude  much  expectation  of  improvement  are — the  coexistence  of  cardiac, 
renal,  or  any  other  important  disease,  considerable  emaciation,  suffieieat 
debility  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed,  greatly  impaired  appetite  and  digestion, 
speedy  reaccamulation  of  liquid  after  tapping,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice. 

Treatment. — As  regards  treatment  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  hydro-peritoneum,  the  indications  are  the  same. 
The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  Treatment  of  Hydro-peritoneum,  con- 
liidered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Hypertrophic  Oirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  exceptionally  in  ordinary  alcoholis 
cirrhosis  the  liver  may  be  large  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
presenting  the  same  microscopical  appearances  and  giving  rise  to  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  more  usual  contracted  liver.  French  writers*  were  Uie  first 
to  call  attention,  under  the  name  hypertrophic  drrhosu  with  aevere  irfmH,to  t 
disease  which  they  consider  to  possess  distinctive  pathological  and  clinical 
characteristics.  The  liver,  as  a  rule,  is  considerably  enlarged,  its  surface 
smooth  or  finely  granular,  and  its  consistence  firm.  Its  free  and  cut  surfaces 
present  little  yellowish  islands  of  liver-parenchyma,  between  which  are  gray- 
ish bands  and  masses  of  connective  tissue.  The  lobular  markings  are  indis- 
tinct or  obliterated.  The  new  connective  tissue  is  more  uniformly  distributed 
than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  It  surrounds  and  penetrates  the  individual  lob- 
ules* rather  than  surrounding  groups  of  lobules,  and  ia  particularly  rich  is 
so-called  newly-formed  bile-ducts.  It  is  mainttuned  by  Charcot  and  Gombault 
that  this  form  of  cirrhosis  begins  as  an  inflammation  of  the  interlobular  tnle- 
ducts,  and  extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.'  This  opinion,  how- 

'  P.  Olivier,  Hayem,  and  especially  Hanot,  fywte  mr  tm«  Forme  dt  CMtotr  hiper- 
trophiqm  du  Foie,  Paris,  1876,  and  Charcot  et  Gombault,  Ardi.  dt  Pkytiolo^  _ 

*  For  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Charcot  insular  or  mnoolobular  arrhosis,  in  diBtioc* 
tion  Trom  annular  or  multilobular  cirrhosis,  which  is  the  ordinary  fonn. 

'  Hence  this  form  of  cirrhodiB  has  alw>  received  the  name  of  biliary  cirrhouB.  There 
is  another  form  of  biliary  cirrhosis  which  is  chiefly  of  pathnlogical  interest.  This  lanM* 
form  is  due  to  obetruction  of  the  main  Inle-dncts,  usuallT  by  a  galt-«tone.  The  retaioed 
bile  CMuee  the  death  of  some  liver-cells,  and  a  resulting  increase  of  intenUUal  ttwia 
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ever,  is  hjrpothetical.  The  spleen  is  constantly  enlarged,  usually  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis. 

As  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  form  of  cirrhosis,  marked  icterus  is 
present  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  disease.  Ascites  is  less  marked 
than  in  ordinary  cirrhosis,  and  it  appears  later  or  may  be  absent.  Symptoms 
referable  to  the  digestive  tract  are  present,  as  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  In  the 
later  st^es  marked  cerebral  symptoms— coma,  convulsions,  and  delirium— are 
fivquenfc.  Here,  too,  the  only  well-established  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  more  than  a  year,  and  may  be 
five  or  six  years.  The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  enlargement  of  thq 
liver,  the  presence  of  icterus,  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  absence 
of  marked  ascites.  The  even  surface  and  uniform  enlargement  of  the  liver 
distinguish  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  from  enlargement  due  to  eehinococcus,  car- 
cinoma, and  other  new  growths.  The  causation  is  also  to  be  considered  in 
making  a  diagnosis.  In  some  cases  of  otherwise  typical  hypertrophic  oirrho- 
sia  with  icterus,  ascites  has  been  a  marked  feature. 

Syphilitic  Hepatitis. 

There  are  several  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver.  Diffuse  syphi- 
litic hepatitis  is  observed  as  a  frequent  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis, 
but  very  rarely  if  ever  in  the  adult  In  this  condition  the  liver  is  enlarged, 
smooth,  firm,  and  ansemic.  The  lobular  markings  are  obscured.  Upon  micro- 
scopical examination  there  are  found  an  increase  of  the  connective  tissae^ 
both  within  and  without  the  lobules,  and  a  quite  uniform  infiltration  with 
small  round  cells. 

A  second  form  of  syphilitic  hepatic  disease  is  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  gummata  in  the  liver.  These  sometimes  appear  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren as  very  abundant,  yellowish,  miliary  nodules  scattered  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  Hver.  In  the  adult,  gummata  generally  appear  in  the  liver 
as  scattered  nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  with  a  dry, 
yellowish,  caseous  centre,  surrounded  by  a  grayish  sone  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  encroaches  upon  the  hepatic  parenchyma. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  the 
one  often  called  the  typhtlitic  Hver,  is  that  in  which  the  liver  is  greatly  dis- 
torted in  size  and  shape  by  coarse  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  pass  from 
the  thickened  capsule  into  the  substance  of  the  oi^an  and  cause  deep  cica- 
trix-like  depressions.  In  this  condition  the  surface  of  the  liver  is  coarsely 
lobulated,  and  presents  an  absolutely  characteristic  appearance.  In  the 
fibrous  bands  gummata  may  be  present,  and  it  is  held  by  the  majority  of 
writers  that  the  fibrous  tissue  is  developed  only  around  gummata  or  as  cica- 
tricial tissue  in  their  place.  Not  infrequently,  however,  gummata  are  absent 
in  these  livers,  and  Yirchow,  denying  that  the  caseous  products  of  a  gumma 
can  ever  be  wholly  absorbed,  regards  this  disease  of  the  liver  as  a  chronic 
interstitial  hepatitis  developed  in  a  circumscribed  form,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  presence  of  gummata. 

Finally,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  either  occurring  independently 
or  complicating  one  of  the  previously  described  conditions,  is  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  syphilitic  taint. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  as  is  the  case  with  all  forms  of  visceral 
syphilis,  appears  chiefiy  in  the  tertiary  stage.  Althongh  in  itself  not  com- 
mon, it  is  one  of  the  most  A%quent  forms  of  visceral  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  especially  the  gummatous  form,  may  ^ve 
rise  to  no  evident  symptoms.  The  lobulated  syphilitic  liver  may  remain 
latent,  so  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned,  but  it  usually  is  accompanied  with 
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some  or  all  of  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  cirrhods,  from  which  it  is  to  be 
disdnguished  by  the  syphilitic  histoir  of  the  patient  and  the  characteristic 
feel  of  tlie  liver.  The  coarse  nodnfes  which  can  be  felt  on  these  liven 
resemUe  very  much  those  present  in  carcinoma  of  the  liver,  and  the  distiae- 
tion  between  them  is  not  always  easy.  The  umbilication,  which  can  some- 
times be  felt  on  the  cancerous  nodules,  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  diagnosK 
The  spleen  is  nsnally  enlarged  in  syphilitic  liver,  and  is  not  enlarged  in  caneer 
of  the  liver.  The  history  of  the  patient  is,  however,  the  capital  point  in  the 
diagnosis,  as  bearing  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  cancer  or  of  sy]dulitic 
disraae  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Acute  Yellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

This  affection  is  characterized,  as  the  name  denotes,  by  a  rapid  redaction 
in  the  size  of  the  liver.  Its  anatomical  characters  were  first  recognised  b; 
Bolcitansky  in  1842.  The  same  disease  has  been  known  under  the  names 
malignatU  or  fatal  jaundice^  henwrrkagtc  tcterwt,  and  diffuae  parenehgimitim 
h^aiiii*  (Frerichs).   It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease. 

ANATOHtCAL  CHARACTERS. — lu  typical  cases  the  liver  is  much  diminished 

in  size  in  all  directions,  but  especially  as  regards  its  thickness.  The  volume 
and  likewise  the  weight  may  be  reduced  one-half  or  even  two-thirds.  Occa- 
sionally the  size  of  the  liver  is  not  below  the  normal.  This  happenn  especial); 
when  the  disease  attacks  a  liver  previously  enlarged  or  when  the  affection  is 
of  unusually  short  duration.  The  consistence  is  soft  and  flabby,  so-thatthe 
organ  when  resting  on  its  concave  surface  is  flattened,  or  when  supnprted  on 
its  edge  it  folds  up  from  its  own  weight.  The  capsule  is  wrinkled  Tn  conse- 
quence of  diminution  in  bulk  of  the  liver-substance.  In  the  living  body  the 
snrunken  liver  may  sink  back  toward  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  coils 
intestine  find  place  over  its  anterior  surface. 

Upon  its  cut  surface  the  liver  appears  intensely  jaandieed.  The  color 
may  be  yellow  throu^out,  but  the  prevailing  yellow  color  is  usually  mingled 
with  some  reddish-brown  patches.  The  reddish  color  may  preponderate  ova 
the  yellow.  Great  variety  exists  in  (he  relative  proportion  and  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  yellow  and  the  red  sul»tance.  The  yellow  substance  is  soft  aod 
friable.  Its  color  is  due  to  bile-ataining  and  the  presence  of  fat.  The  red 
substance  is  of  lax  texture,  but  of  tough  consistence,  and  on  section  it  is 
seen  somewhat  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  yellow.  It  appears  homo- 
geneous, without  any  trace  of  the  hepatic  lobules,  or  at  the  most  presents 
the  faint  outlines  of  very  small  lobules.  In  the  yellow  substance  the  out- 
lines of  the  lobules  are  very  much  obscured.  If  seen  at  all,  the  lobules  an 
found  to  be  larger  than  in  the  red  substance,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  smaller 
than  normal.  The  disease  is  often  farther  advanced  in  the  left  lobe  than  io 
the  right.  The  former  may  be  almost  uniformly  red,  while  the  latter  is  yel- 
low mottled  with  some  red  spots. 

The  microscope  shows  that  the  atrophy  is  due  to  an  actual  destruction  of 
the  hepatic  cells  by  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration.  Different  stages  of  the 
process  oan  usually  be  found  in  the  same  liver.  At  first  the  hepatic  oelU  are 
swollen,  cloudy,  and  bite-stained ;  but  later  their  outlines  are  obscured  aad 
their  substance  is  occupied  by  fat  in  the  form  either  of  granules  or  of  lai^ 
and  small  globules.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fat  is  formed  direcuy 
from  the  albuminous  material  of  the  cell.  Finally,  there  is  left  no  trace  of 
the  liver-cells,  but  in  their  stead  we  find  a  mass  of  granular  detritus  anil 
drops  of  fat,  with  crystallized  and  amorphous  bile-pigment.  All  these  condi- 
tions may  be  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  yellow  substanoe,  the  degree 
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of  destrnotion  of  liTer-parenchyma  varying  much  id  different  cases.  In  some 
instances  the  detritus  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  cells  seems  to 
be  more  albuminous  than  fatty. 

The  red  substance  is  usually  regarded  as  representing  a  later  stage  of  devel- 
opment of  the  yellow  portion.  Its  color  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to 
blood-extravasations  which  may  be  present  in  the  liver  of  acute  yellow  atro- 
phy. Upon  microscopical  examination,  however,  the  red  suhstance  is  found 
generally  to  be  composed  ehiefly  of  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  prob- 
ably newly-formed  bile-ducts.  Some  granules  and  small  drops  of  fat,  together 
with  bilirubin  crystals,  may  still  be  found  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  disintegrated  liver-cells  has  been  absorbed.  Cells  which 
can  be  recognized  as  hepatic  cells  are  entirely  absent  or  are  present  in  small 
number.  Leucocytes,  sometimes  in  abundance,  are  found  in  the  connective 
tissue.  The  increase  in  connective  tissue  is  partly  apparent,  in  consequence  of 
disappearance  of  the  liver-cells  and  of  their  fatty  detritus,  and  partly  real,  by 
means  of  a  new  growth  of  the  interlobular  tissue.  In  this  red  substance  are 
oflen  found  narrow,  branching  channels  filled  with  a  single  or  double  row  of 
email  polyhedral  cells.  These  epithelial  canals  resemble  the  small  interlob- 
ular bile-ducts ;  but  tbej  are  too  many  to  connst  only  of  pre-existing  ducts. 
They  are  considered  by  Waldeyer,  Zenker,  and  others  as  offshoots  by  new 
growth  from  these  bile-ducts,  and  intended  for  the  regen^tion  of  the 
destroyed  liver-parenchyma.  Klebs  and  Perls,  however,  regard  the  cells  in 
these  canals  as  rows  of  pre-existing  liver-cells  altered  in  shape.  Attempts  at 
artificial  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  after  death  fail  in  conse- 
quence of  the  escape  of  injecting  material  between  the  liver-celts. 

The  larger  bile-ducts  are  usually  empty.'  They  may  be  inflamed  and  con- 
tain a  Secretion  of  muco-pus,  or  the^  may  contain  bile-stained  fluid.  The 
gall-bladder  contains  a  mucous  fluid  either  colorless  or  bile-stained.  It  may 
contain  apparently  normal  bile.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  crystals  often  form  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver  after  death.  Rod-shaped  bacteria  and  micrococci 
have  been  found  by  Klebs  and  others  in  the  bile-ducts  and  in  the  atrophied 
liver-tissue.  Their  accumulation  in  large  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts  has  led 
to  tbe  belief  that  they  have  made  their  way  there  from  the  intestine,  bat 
whether  before  or  af^r  death  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

The  changes  in  other  organs  are  nmilar  to  those  found  in  certun  acute 
infectious  diseases.  The  tissues  are  jaundiced.  The  blood  is  fluid  or  loosely 
coagulated  and  contains  leucin  and  tyrosin.  The  cardiac  muscle  and  the 
renal  epithelium  usually  show  decided  fatty  degeneration,  not  approaching, 
however,  in  degree  that  of  the  liver.  The  stomach  and  intestine  frequently 
show  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules 
undergo  parenchymatous  degeneration.  The  spleen  is  found  swollen  and  soft, 
unless  its  size  have  been  reduced  by  hemorrhage  from  some  of  the  rootlets  of 
tbe  portal  vein.  Multiple  hemorrhages  occur  in  the  majority  of  cases.  These 
occur  especially  from  vessels  of  the  portal  system.  Blood  is  often  found 
in  the  contents  of  the  atomach  and  intestine,  also  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder,  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  beneath  the  serous  membranes,  in  tbe  lungs, 
etc.    Hemorrh^a  very  rarely  take  place  in  the  brain. 

Clinioai.  Hibtort. — The  affection  is  either  developed  abruptly  or  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  prodromic  stage.  The  premonitions  are  syinptoms  denoting  gas- 
tro-duodenitis  and  are  not  significant  of  the  affection.  Without  or  with  pre- 
monitions lasting  usually  from  three  to  five  days,  but  sometimes  much  longer, 
jaundice  occurs.  This  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  but  it  may  be  absent. 
It  is  usually  marked,  but  not  intense,  and  does  not  differ,  as  regards  the  col- 
oration of  the  skin,  fivm  ordinary  jaundice.  Intense  cephalalgia  and  delirium. 
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oeonrriDg  either  simnltaneoasly  with  the  jattndiee  or  after  a  period  Tarjing 
between  two  and  twenty-one  days,  become  prominent  symptoms.    The  delir- 
ium is  often  active,  patients  crying  out  and  sometimes  requiring  restraint ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  delirium  manifests  itself  only  in  quiet  wandering. 
In  a  third  of  the  cases  oonTulsions  occur.    These  in  some  cases  are  epi- 
leptiform, in  some  cases  they  consist  of  general  tremor  or  rigor,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  limited  to  a  few  muscles.     Trismus  has  occasionally 
been  observed.    To  the  delirium  and  convulsions  stupor  is  added,  eventu- 
ating in  profound  coma.     The  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted,  but  are 
usually  dilated,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  unaffected,  responding  readily 
to  light.     When  the  jaundice  first  appears  the  pulse  is  slow,  but  when 
delirium  occurs  the  pulse  is  more  or  less  frequent.    During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  pulse  fluctuates  remarkably  as  regards  frequency.  At 
one  time  it  may  rise  to  120,  at  another  time  &lling  to  80  or  90.  The 
pulse  varies  also  as  regards  other  characters.     In  the  latter  part  of  the 
disease  it  becomes  persistingly  rapid,  increasing  progressively  in  frequency 
and  becoming  more  and  more  attenuated  and  feeble.     There  b  generally 
a  moderate  rise  of  temperature  in  the  early  stage,  but  at  a  later  period 
fever  may  be  absent,  except  that  sometimes  shortly  before  death  a  consid- 
erable rise  (104°  or  105°)  occurs.    Hemorrhages  take  place  in  various  situa- 
tions, generally  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  females  from  the  uterus, 
and  occasionally  there  is  hsematuria.  Extravasations  are  not  uncommon,  giv- 
ing rise  to  petechise  and  to  ecchymoses  found  after  death  in  various  situations. 
Pains  in  the  epigastrium  are  common,  extending  to  the  right  hypochondrium. 
Tenderness  on  pressure  exists  in  these  regions.  The  bowels  are  generally  con- 
stipated. The  stools  are  sometimes  day-colored,  sometimes  green  and  bilious, 
and  sometimes  dark  from  blood.   The  breathing  is  likely  to  be  early  accom- 
panied by  sighing,  and  after  coma  occurs  the  respirations  are  irr^ular  and 
stertorous.    The  urine  has  been  found  to  contain  biliary  salts  by  a  number 
of  observers.   The  small  quantity  present  and  the  difficulty  in  the  detection 
of  these  salts  may  explain  some  of  the  negative  results  of  other  observers. 
The  amount  of  urea  is  notably  diminished,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
disease,  when  it  may  entirely  disappear.   Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  Leucin  in  the  form  of  globules  somewhat  resembling 
fat  is  found  only  after  evaporating  the  urine.   Tyrosin  in  the  form  of  needles 
appears  as  a  spontaneous  sediment.    Albumen  is  found  in  a  moderate  quan- 
tity.   Coolness  and  dryness  of  the  surface  exist,  except  under  the  excitement 
of  delirium  and  convulsions,  when  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  increased. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  exists  in  most  cases  of 
this  disease. 

The  duration  of  the  affection  is  usually  short.  In  28  cases,  a  fatal  termi- 
nation took  place  in  13  within  a  week,  in  6  during  the  second  week,  in  5  dar- 
ing the  third  week,  and  in  4  during  the  fourth  week. 

The  termination  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  fatal. 

Pathological  Character. — As  regards  the  anatomical  changes  in  ths 
liver,  according  to  many  authors  they  denote  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation. As  opposed  to  this  view,  the  alterations  formerly  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  parenchymatous  inflammation  are  now  attributed  to  degenerative 
processes.  The  theory,  based  upon  the  presence  of  leucocytes  in  the  intersti- 
tial tissue,  that  the  inflammation  is  interstitial,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  wan- 
dering cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  red  substance,  and  their  presence  mav 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  change.  The  greater  number  of  pathol- 
ogists at  the  present  time  regard  the  changes  in  the  liver  as  primarily  r^ress* 
ive  and  produoed  by  an  acute  fatty  d^neration. 
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As  to  the  patbological  character  of  the  disease,  there  have  been  manj 
Bpeoalationa,  most  of  which  possess  only  historical  interest,  such  as  that  the 
changes  in  the  hepatic  cells  are  due  to  an  oTer-production  of  bile,  to  paralv^is 
of  the  hile-dncts,  to  disturbances  in  the  innervation  of  the  liver,  etc.  The 
hypothesis  now  most  strongly  advocated  is  that  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the 
liver  is  an  infectious  disease.  The  changes  in  the  liver  may  be  regarded  as 
local  manifestations  of  a  general  infection,  or  the  infectious  principle  may  be 
considered  to  act  primarily  upon  the  liver  and  secondarily  upon  the  blood  and 
other  organs.  According  to  the  latter  view,  the  special  poison  makes  its  way 
into  the  system  throngh  the  liver,  perhaps  by  means  of  the  ingress  of  the 
infectious  material  (bacteria?)  from  the  intestine  into  the  bile-ducts. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  which  form  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease 
are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  effects  of  the  action  of  the  infectious  principle, 
the  existence  of  which  may  be  assumed.  Certain  of  the  grave  phenomena, 
however,  are  attributable  to  the  non-elimination  of  ezcrementiUous  principles 
which  it  is  a  function  of  the  liver  to  excrete.  The  retention  of  these  in  the 
blood  is  denoted  the  term  acholia.  The  physiolo^cal  discovery  that  the 
cbolesterin  in  bile  is  an  ezeretory  product  derivMl  chiefiy  from  the  destructive 
metamorphosis  of  nerve-tissue  is  sustained  by,  and  affords  a  rational  explana- 
tion of,  the  phenomena  in  this  disease  which  are  referable  to  aoholia.  That 
these  are  effects  of  cholestertemia  is  evidenced  by  clinical  observations  show- 
ing in  this  disease  a  notable  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  cbolesterin,  and  by 
experiments  showing  the  production  of  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  this 
disease  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  cbolesterin  into  the  blood.*  Ureemia  is 
doubtless  in  many  cases  a  pathological  element,  but  the  clinical  history  shows 
clearly  toxical  effects  other  than  those  referable  to  that  element. 

Causation. — Of  143  cases  analyzed  by  Tbierfelder,  88  were  women  and 
fi5  were  men.  Of  the  88  women,  30  were  attacked  during  pregnancy  and  3 
were  in  childbed.  Of  the  143  cases,  93  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  of  tJiirty-nioe ;  2  were  less  than  one  year  of  age,  and  fi  were  more  than 
fifty.  Aside  from  influence  of  age,  sex,  and  the  condition  of  pregnancy, 
as  shown  by  the  above  statistics,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  causative  agencies. 
If,  as  held  by  many,  the  disease  be  specific  or  infections,  it  involves,  of  course, 
a  special  cause. 

BiAQNOSis. — The  symptoms  are  not  diagnostic  of  this  disease  prior  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  grave  toxsemic  phenomena — namely,  delirium,  hemor- 
rhages, etc. — in  connection  with  jaundice.  The  fevers — typhus  or  typhoid, 
remittent,  pyromia,  yellow  fever — are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diag- 
nostic features  which  belong  to  them  severally,  and  sometimes  by  the 
absence  of  a  febrile  temperature.  Diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  while 
the  case  is  under  observation,  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history,  renders 
the  diagnosis  positive ;  but  this  effect  does  not  always  take  place.  More- 
over, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  liver  by  percussion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tympanitic  resonance 
from  the  nilon  may  be  conducteid  upward,  so  as  sometimes  evm  to  meet  the 
pulmonary  vesicular  resonance  when  the  size  of  the  liver  is  nonnal.  There 
IB,  therefore,  a  liability  to  error  in  deciding  that  the  liver  is  reduced  in  nze. 
This  difficulty  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  transverse  colon  is  distended  with 
gas;  but  generally  it  may  be  correctly  ascertained  whether  the  size  of  the 
liver  has  diminished.    The  presence  of  leucio  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine  is 

'  Vide  "  Experimental  Eeflearchea  into  a  New  Excret«ry  Function  of  the  Liver,"  by 
A.  Flint,  Jr.,  .^m.  Jtmnt.  ^  Mtd.  SaakKO,  1862 ;  also,  Flint's  textbook  of  Hunum 
JPkjftulogy. 
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diagnostic.  The  sex  of  the  patient  and  the  existence  of  pregnane;  \an 
some  weight  in  the  diagnoris,  as  well  as  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  as  denoted 
by  the  symptoms  and  &e  rapid  progress  toward  a  &tal  termination. 

Pboonosis. — It  is  questionable  whether  this  disease  ever  ends  in  recovery. 
Gases  of  recovery  have  been  reported,  but  there  is  perhaps  more  probability 
that  in  these  cases  there  was  an  error  in  diagnosis  than  that  the  disease  ieil]y 
existed  and  terminated  favorably. 

Thierfelder  ^ves  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  duration  after  tbe 
development  of  grave  symptoms,  based  on  an  analysis  of  118  cases:  twenty- 
four  hours  or  less  in  10 ;  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  boars  in  46 ;  from  two 
and  a  hidf  to  three  days  in  26 ;  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  days  ia  17 ; 
firom  five  to  seven  days  in  IS ;  nine  days  in  2 ;  and  ten  and  fourteen  dijB, 
of  each  1  ease. 

Treathent. — A  few  words  will  embrace  all  that  is  to  be  said  with  refer- 
ence  to  treatment.  With  our  present  knowledge  nothing  is  to  be  expected, 
beyond  palliation,  from  remedies.  Drastic  purgatives  and  emetics  have  been 
advised,  but  the  propriety  of  these  or  of  other  perturbatory  measures  is  very 
doubtful.  Symptoms  which  furnish  indications  for  palliative  remedies  are 
vomiting  and  hemorrhages.  For  the  vomiting  and  gastrorrhagia  ice  in  small 
pieces,  bismuth,  and  anodynes  may  be  prescribed.  The  mineral  acids  tK 
appropriate.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation — namely,  the  fre- 
quency and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  with  coolness  of  the  surface — indicate 
tonics  and  stimulants.  Inasmuch  as  the  convulsions  and  coma  may  be  doe 
to  nrmmia,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  excnte  the  aedon  of  the  kid- 
neys; and  if  this  be  not  praoticable  the  hot-air  bath  and  perhaps  hydra- 
go  goes  suggest  themselves  as  means  of  effecting  the  vicarious  elimination  of 
area.'  Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  to  be  controlled  by  cold  applicatiou 
and  opiate  enemas.  Revulsive  applications  over  the  site  of  the  liver  by 
means  of  fomentations  and  stimulating  embrocations  or  rubefadents  may  be 
of  some  service.   Quinia  in  full  doses  deserves  further  trial. 
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localar  Ecbinoooeoaa.— Other  Paiadtee  In  the  Uver.— Figmeatair  Deposits  in  the 
Liver.— Hypertrophy  and  Atroidiy  of  the  Liver.— CSiangee  in  the  Position  and  in  tlw 
Bhape  of  the  Liver.— Congeation  of  the  Liver.— Portal  Thiombosls.- AdhesiTe  vii 
Bnpparative  Pylephlebitis. 

HAVING  considered  inflammatory  affections  of  the  liver,  I  shall  take  npi 
next  in  order,  structural  affections  of  this  organ.  The  more  importaot 
of  these  are  incident  to  an  abnormal  aocamulation  of  fat,  to  the  waxy  or  lar- 
daceooB  alteration,  to  carcinomft,  and  to  hydatid  tamora.  These  will  be  coo* 
mdered  in  Uiis  ohapter. 
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Patty  Liver. 

The  liver  ie  one  of  the  normal  sitnations  for  the  deposition  of  fat.  Iq 
well-nourished,  healthy  individuals,  the  liver-cells  in  the  periphery  of  the 
lobules  contain  some  oil-drops.  Ais  there  is  great  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  fat  contained  in  the  livers  of  healthy  persons,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  the  amount  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  between  fattty  infiltration  and  fatty  degea- 
eration  of  the  liver.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Part  I.  p.  54  et  eeq.  for  the 
eroands  upon  which  this  distinction,  as  adopted  in  this  work,  is  based.  The 
^stinction  may  be  here  repeated:  In  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty  growth  the 
protoplasm  is  displaced  by  the  fat,  but  does  not  suflSer  materially  in  its  integ- 
rity, except  by  a  slow  process  of  atrophy  from  compression.  If  the  fat  be 
derived  from  the  albuminoiui  constituents  of  the  cell,  these  are,  in  great  part 
at  least,  renewed.  In  fatty  degeneration  or  fatty  atrophy  the  cell-substance 
is  directly  converted  into  nit,  and  is  not  at  all  or  is  insufficiently  regenerated. 
There  are  important  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  in  fatty  infiltration  of  the 
liver  the  fat  is  present  in  the  form  of  large  drops,  whereas  in  fstty  degen- 
eration it  appears  as  small  drops  or  molecules.  The  most  typical  example 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  this  organ,  to 
which  no  further  reference  wilt  be  made  in  this  connection,  as  it  has  been 
already  considered.  Some  writers  regard  all  the  other  forms  of  fatty  liver 
as  examples  of  fatty  infiltration.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  rule,  they  present 
the  gross  and  microscopical  appearances  which  have  been  considered  cha- 
laoteristio  of  infiltration;  but,  as  explained  in  Part  I.,  these  morphologi- 
cal appearances  do  not  suffice  for  the  diagnosis  between  infiltration  and 
degeneration. 

A  fatty  liver  is  usually  more  or  less  enlarged,  its  margins  rounded,  and  its 
surface  smooth.  The  conmstence  is  less  than  in  health.  The  specific  gravity 
in  extreme  casea  is  bo  light  that  the  organ  floats  in  water.  The  weight,  how- 
ever, owing  to  increase  in  volume,  is  usually  greater  than  in  health.  The 
color  is  yellowish,  and  the  lobular  markings  are  often  obscured.  Drops  of  oil 
adhere  to  the  knife  in  making  a  section.  The  organ  is  anaemic.  While  the 
amount  of  fat  which  can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  a  normal  liver  is  esti- 
mated at  fVom  3  to  5  per  cent.,  that  present  in  extremely  fatty  livers  may 
rise  as  high  as  40  or  45  per  oent. 

In  the  physiological  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  livers  of  women  daring 
lactation  the  fat  is  present  chiefly  in  t^e  central  cells  of  the  lobules.  In  most 
other  eases  of  fatty  infiltration  the  fat  appears  primarily  in  the  hepatic  cells 
in  the  periphery  of  the  lobule,  and  extends,  as  the  fatty  accumulation 
increases,  to  the  cells  in  the  centra.  The  fat  appears  first  as  small  drops, 
which  increase  in  size  and  coalesce,  until  finally  one  laige  drop  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  space  within  the  cell-contioar.  An  hepatic  cell  thus  alterra 
is  spherical  in  shape,  its  nucleus  is  pushed  to  one  side,  its  protoplasm  forms  a 
narrow  ring  around  the  oil-drop,  and  the  whole  cell  resembles  an  adipose- 
tissne  cell.  The  fat  may  also  exist  between  the  hepatic  cells,  either  free  or 
■   in  stellate  cells  in  the  intercellular  spaces.' 

The  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the 
liver  is  that  more  fat  be  either  introduced  or  produced  than  can  be  oxidized. 
This  failure  of  oxidation  may  depend  either  upon  an  excessive  introduction 
or  production  of  fat  in  the  organ,  or  upon  a  diminution  in  the  oxidizing  pro- 
cesses due  usually  to  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  cells.  We  thus  find 
fatty  livers  in  conditions  apparently  the  most  opposite— namely,  in  oases  of 

■  Perls,  IMiuik  der  tJOgmtrnm  BOuilagief  Bd.  1,  pb  177;  Platen,  Virduitft  Ardiitt 
Bd.  74,  p.  268. 
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great  obesity  and  in  cases  of  extreme  emaciation.  The  caases  of  fatty  lifer 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  Lactation.  The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules  before 
and  during  lactation  is  to  be  regarded  as  physiological  rather  than  patho- 
logical. 2.  Obesity.  Persons  who  take  little  muscular  exercise,  whose 
food  contains  an  excess  of  hydrocarbonaceous  substances,  and  who  have  a 
predisposition,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  may 
develop  very  large  fatty  livers  as  well  as  an  excessive  panniculus  adiposns. 
3.  Continued  and  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants.  This  leads 
often,  but  not  constantly,  to  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  as  well  as  to  cir- 
rhosis. 4.  Pulmonary  phthisis,  and  less  frequently  other  cachectic  conditions, 
such  as  cancer,  chronic  dysentery,  profound  aneemias,  etc.  The  largest  fatty 
livers  net  with  are  those  developed  during  chronic  pulmonary  tubercoloas, 
especially  in  females.  5.  Phosphorus-poisoning.  Although  the  liver  here 
presents  the  appearance  nsaally  considered  as  characteristic  of  fatty  infiltaia- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  poisoning  by  phosphorus  leads  to  fatty  degeneradoa 
of  the  liver,  as  well  as  of  the  kidneys,  muscles,  etc.  Arsenic  and  some  other 
poisons  also  occasion  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  liver.  6.  The  acute  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  new-born  described  by  Heeker  and  Buhl.*  The  liver  takes 
part  with  other  organs  in  the  general  fatty  degeneration.  7.  Yellow  fever. 
The  fat  is  present  in  large  drops,  but  the  process  is  fatty  degeneration.  The 
hepatic  cells  usually  contain  fat  in  cirrhosis  and  in  chronic  passive  oongea- 
tion  of  the  liver.  The  cause  here  is  local  and  referable  to  the  interference 
with  the  oirculadon. 

Our  present  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
pathological  importance  of  fatty  liver.  The  pressure  of  the  fat  appears  to  be 
sufficient  to  render  the  organ  ansamic,  bnt  not  to  occasion  obsb'uetion  enough 
to  givvrise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  If  the  latter  coexist  with  fatty  liver,  cir- 
rhosis is  combined,  or  there  exists  some  other  cause  for  the  hydro-perito- 
neum. The  spleen  does  not  become  enlarged.  There  may  be  some  obstrae- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  bile  in  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  jaundice.  The  function  of  the  secreting  cells  must  be  more  or 
less  impaired  when  these  are  filled  with  fat,  but  we  are  unable  to  refer  any 
symptoms  to  this  condition. 

The  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver  can  be  made  only  when  the  organ  is  enlarged. 
There  are  no  subjective  local  symptoms  other  than  those  dependent  on  the 
increase  of  size.  The  enlargement  may  be  determined  by  percussion  and 
by  manual  exploration  below  the  false  ribs.  The  blunt  or  ronnded  lower 
margin  may  sometimes  be  ascertained.  The  smoothness  of  the  surface  is 
appreciable,  and  sometimes  also  the  diminished  consistence  ;  or,  at  all  events, 
the  absence  of  indaration  may  be  ascertained.  An  enlaived  liver  presenting 
these  characters,  occurring  in  a  patient  affected  witli  pulmonary  phthisis,  an 
intempwate  person,  or  a  person  of  luxurious,  indolent  habits,  may  be  eon* 
riderra  as  probably  fatty.  The  probability  is  greater  in  females  than  in 
males.  Simple  enlargement,  in  tlus  pathological  connection,  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  liver,  inasmuch  as  waxy  liver  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  pulmonary  phthisis ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
the  physical  characters  which  distinguish  these  two  forms  of  enlargement 
from  each  other. 

Fatty  liver  occurring  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  does  not  claim  treat- 
ment. In  fact,  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  which  in  certain  cases  is  highly 
useful — namely,  with  cod-liver  oil  and  alcoholics — may  be  supposed  to  favor 
the  deposit  of  fat  in  the  liver.  Nor,  as  a  general  remark,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  does  it  claim  treatment  when  associated  with  other  importut 

1  Klinik  der  Oe&wtahmde,  1,  2861. 
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affections.  Oocnmng  in  persons  addicted  to  the  ase  of  alcohol  and  to  over- 
feeding, especially  as  regards  fatty  articles  of  diet,  it  is  to  be  treated  by  a 
reformation  of  the  habits  of  living — namely,  by  temperance  or  total  absU- 
nenee  in  respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  restricting  the  diet  in 
a  great  measnre  to  articles  not  abounding  in  fat,  and,  if  the  strength  will 
permit,  by  increased  mnsoular  exercise.  The  remedies  indicated  are  those 
which  will  tend  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  system.  Fatty  liver  eom- 
Uned  with  chronic  alooholio  gastritis  offers  a  bad  prognosis. 

Parenchymatous  Degeneration  of  the  Liver. 

By  the  terms  parenohymatous  degeneration  and  cloudy  swelling  of  the  liver 
is  designated  a  condition  of  the  organ  often  met  with  after  death  from  fevers, 
diseases  involving  severe  blood-poisoning,  and  affections  accompanied  with  a 
high  temperature.  The  liver  is  sometimes  enlarged  and  the  outlines  of  the 
lobnles  are  indistinet.  The  liver-cells  are  swollen  and  filled  with  granules 
which  are  coarser  and  more  abundant  than  normal.  These  granules  at  first 
are  albuminous,  and  they  disappear  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  They  may, 
however,  give  place  to  fatty  granules  and  drops.  Some  regard  parenchymatous 
degeneration  as  an  essential  stage  in  the  process  of  fatty  degeneration.  The 
clinical  importance  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  not  well 
nndsrstood. 

Waxy  Liver. 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  organs  frequently  attacked  by  waxy  degeneration. 
This  degeneration,  called  waxy,  amyloid,  lardaceous,  or  albuminoid,  consists  in 
the  deposition  of  an  albuminous  substance,  the  characters  of  which  have  been 
considered  in  Part  I.  of  this  work  (p.  55).  It  may  be  repeated  here  that  this 
substance  strikes  with  a  solution  of  iodine  a  reddish-brown  or  mahogany- 
brown  color ;  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  a  blue  color  j  and  with  methyl- 
violet,  a  red  color.  The  reaction  with  iodine  alone  suffices  as  a  test. 

In  cases  of  advanced  wax^  d^^eration  of  the  liver  the  or^n  is  mueh 
enlaq^.  The  enlargement  is  in  some  cases  enormous.  The  wei^t  may  b« 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds,  and  is  not  infrequently  double  the  normal  weight. 
The  form  of  the  organ  is  not  materially  altered.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and 
the  edges  are  usually,  but  not  always,  blunted  or  rounded.  The  consistence  is 
notably  stiff  and  board-like,  so  that  thin  slices  are  easily  taken  off.  Notwith- 
standing its  firm  consistence,  the  organ  cuts  easily,  like  uncooked  bacon. 
The  interior  of  the  liver  is  dry  and  anaemic.  The  cut  surface,  especially 
when  examined  in  thin  slices  held  to  the  light,  presents  a  characteristic  trans- 
lucent appearance  compared  to  uncooked  bacon,  wax,  smoked  salmon,  and 
tissues  soaked  in  glycerin.  The  lobular  markings  are  obscured,  hut  even  in 
extreme  cases  opaque  yellowish-white  lines  can  be  seen  usually  about  the 
periphery  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lobules.  The  amyloid  or  waxy  change  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  uniformly  distributed,  but  some  lobules  are  more  affected  than 
others ;  and  with  the  naked  eye,  even  in  advanced  degrees  of  the  degenera- 
tion, lobules  and  parts  of  lobules,  usually  of  a  yellowish  color  from  fatty 
metamorphosia,  can  be  seen  without  the  oharacteriBtie  translnoence.  In  the 
lesser  degrees  of  the  waxy  change  the  organ  is  not  at  all  or  but  slightly 
enlarged,  and  the  affected  parts  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  chemicu 
tests  mentioned.  The  earliest  stages  are  to  be  recognized  only  by  micro- 
scopical examination  of  sections  stained  with  iodine  or  with  iodine  and  sul- 
phuric acid  or  methyl-violet. 

Under  the  microscope  the  amyloid  material  appears  as  a  white,  structure- 
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less,  translacent,  refracting  substance.  Tbe  amyloid  degeneration  begins  first 
in  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  in  the  walls  of  the  cipil- 
laries  within  the  lobule.  If  we  imagine  the  lobule  to  be  divided  into  three 
eoQcentrio  zones,  the  amyloid  deposit  appears  first  chiefly  in  the  middle  une, 
and  then  gradually  extends  to  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  white  the  peripheral 
part  remains  longest  unaffected.  The  peripheral  hepatic  cells  usually  eootaia 
oil-drops,  and  the  central  cellB  are  often  stained  with  bile-pigment.  The 
hepatic  vein  and  its  branehes  and  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  port^  Teia 
may  become  waxy.  In  Uie  arteries  and  veins  the  waxy  material  first  replicea 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  middle  tanic,  and  may  then  extend  to  the  other 
coats.  In  the  interior  of  the  lobules  the  wazv  material  is  deposited  along 
the  capillaries  between  dieir  endothelium  and  the  lirer-<»ll8.  The  capilliries 
appear  to  be  changed  into  canals  with  very  narrow  and  finally  obliterated 
lumen  and  thick  refracting  walls,  between  which  the  liver-cells  are  com- 
pressed and  finally  disappear.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  waxy  material  be 
ever  deposited  within  the  hepatic  cells.  A  large  number  of  liver-celU  tn 
destroyed  by  pressure  when  the  whole  lobule  becomes  waxy.  Usually,  when 
the  liver  is  the  seat  of  this  morbid  change  other  oi^ns  are  also  affected, 
especially  the  spleen  and  kidneya,  then  the  intesUne,  lymphatic  glands,  heart, 
large  arteries,  etc.  Sometimes,  even  in  comparatively  slight  degrees  of  the 
degeneration,  the  waxy  substance  is  deposited  in  the  liver  as  a  homogeneoos 
nodule,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger,  and  more  like  a  tumor  than  i 
centre  of  infiltration  or  degeneration. 

The  affection  is  rare  in  infancy  and  in  old  age.  Of  116  cases  analyied  by 
Frerichs  and  E.  Wagner,  24  occurred  at  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
age  ;  37  between  twenty  and  thirty  years ;  31  between  thirty  and  fifty  years; 
16  af^r  the  age  of  fifly ;  and  8  prior  to  the  ttge  of  ten  years.  It  is  met  with 
in  cachectic  patients  who  have  suffered  from  caries  or  necrosis  of  bones.  It 
is  incident  to  prolonged  suppuration,  especially  of  bone,  as  in  faip-joint  disease, 
Pott's  disease,  etc. ;  also  to  cachexia  from  tumors,  slowly-growing  cancers,  and 
other  causes.  It  occars  in  persons  affected  with  syphilis.  It  has  been  observed 
to  follow  malarial  fever.  It  accompanies  pulmonary  phthisis,  especially  when 
there  are  suppurating  cavities.  In  all  these  connections  it  is  a  secondary 
affection.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  it  u  not  preceded  by  any  other  dis- 
ease. Cohnheim  has  demonstrated  that  thi^  or  four  months  suffice  for  the 
change  to  be  brought  abont.  It  occurs  in  the  male  sex  oftener  than  in  the 
female. 

The  pathological  importance  of  waxy  liver  and  its  clinical  history  are  to  be 
based  on  the  study  of  cases  in  which  the  affection  is  not  associated  vitii  (ither 
serious  affections.   Such  cases  are  not  easily  collected,  for  if  the  affection  be 

not  secondary,  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  other  parts  are  liable  to  be  similarly 
affected.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  important  affection.  The  functions  of  the 
liver  must  be  compromised  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  It 
may  impede  the  portal  circnlation  through  the  liver  sufficiently  to  give  tise 
to  peritoneal  dropsy.  Jaundice  very  rarely  occurs.  Pain  referable  to  "tbe 
liver  is  wanting.  If  the  kidneys  be  affected,  general  dropsy  is  likely  to 
occur. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  this  affection  is  to  be  based  on  the  existence  of  enlarge- 
ment and  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  of  the  liver  invoWing  increase  of 
size.  From  fatty  liver  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  resistance  oa 
palpation  and  by  the  margins  being  in  a  less  degree  blunt  or  rounded.  Tbe 
existence  of  peritoneal  dropsy  in  some  cases  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  fatty 
liver.  From  cancer  of  the  liver  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tumor 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  surfWce.  The  absence  of  snhjective  local  synp- 
toms,  especially  pain,  aids  in  the  exclusion  of  cancer,   (^hons  genoaUy 
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leads  to  contraction  of  the  organ ;  but  this  affection  is  excluded  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  surface  when  it  can  be  felt,  and  by  either  the  absence  of 
peritoneal  dropsy  or  the  existence  of  only  a  small  amount  of  effusion.  The 
coexistence  of  enlarged  spleen,  and  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys 
afforded  by  albuminuria,  general  dropsy,  and  perhaps  urtemic  symptoms, 
strengthen  the  diagnosis.  A  capital  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  coexist- 
ence of  affections  to  which,  as  clinical  observation  shows,  this  affection  ig 
secondary— 4iamely,  prolonged  suppuration,  necrosis  of  bones,  syphilis,  etc. 

The  PROQMOSis  is  unfavorable.  The  lesion  must  be  regarded  as,  in  most 
cases,  iDcnrable.  There  seem  to  be  some  data  for  believing,  especially  in 
cases  of  cured  hip-joint  disease,  that  patients  may  regain  goiod  health  after 
waxy  degeneration  of  the  liver  has  been  eBtablish«i,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  waxy  material  be  absori>ed.  Frerichs,  Qraves,  and  Budd,  how- 
ever, have  observed  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  liver  in  oases  in  which  this 
affection  was  supposed  U)  exist.  Generally,  the  fatal  termination  is  to  a 
g;reater  or  less  extent  due  to  the  diseases  with  which  the  affection  is  asso- 
ciated. 

The  TRKATHENT  must  have  reference  to  the  morbid  conditions  under  which 
the  affection  is  developed.  The  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  iodide  of  iron  are 
considered  by  Frerichs  as  sometimes  successful  in  cases  in  which  syphilis  is 
involved.  In  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  patients  the  therapeutic  measures 
BhouM  be  directed  especially  to  the  cachexia  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  affection.  Budd  recommends  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  from  five  to  ten  grains  three  times  daily.  Frerichs 
attaches  importance  to  mild  alkaline  remedies  and  the  use  of  the  snlphuroos 
mineral  waters.  Dietetic  and  other  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  body  should  be  well  nourished,  the  surface  property  protect^ 
against  vicissitudes,  and  as  much  out-of-door  life  as  the  strength  will  permit 
is  advisable.  Disorders  of  any  of  the  functions  are  to  receive  appropriate 
attention.  Diarrhoea  occurs  not  infrequently,  and  this  will  claim  astringent 
remedies  and  perhaps  opium  in  small  doses.  Albuminuria  and  general  dropsy 
furnish  indications  the  same  as  when  these  symptoms  occur  in  connection  wiw 
any  of  the  renal  changes  which,  collectively,  are  called  Bright's  disease. 


Of  the  various  forms  of  tumor  which  may  occur  in  the  liver,  cancer  is  the 
one  of  greatest  importance.  While  primary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  a  very  rare 
disease,  the  liver  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  seats  of  secondwy  cancer.  The 
statistics  of  Leichtenstem  show  74  cases  in  which  the  cancer  was  primary, 
and  358  in  whidi  it  was  secondary.  Primary  hepatic  cancer  may  develop 
either  from  the  epithelium  of  the  bile-duets  or  from  the  liver-cells.  In  sec* 
ondary  cancer  of  the  liver  the  primary  tumor  may  he  seated  in  various  oi^ns 
of  the  body,  but  it  will  be  found  most  frequently  in  the  stomach,'  and  then,  in 
order  of  frequency,  in  the  intestine,  including  the  rectum,  and  the  uterus.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  secondary  cancerous  nodules  may  be  devel- 
oped from  emboli  of  cancer-cells  transmitted  from  the  primary  growth  along 
the  portal  vessels  or  the  lymphatics  into  the  liver,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
is  the  most  frequent  mode  of  propagation.  A  cancer  in  an  adjoining  oi^an, 
especially  the  stomach,  may  invade  the  liver  by  continuous  growth. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver  usually  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  single 
large  tumor,  more  or  less  distinctly  drcumscribed,  and  often  surrounded  with 
several  smaller  cancerous  nodules.    Primary  cancer  of  the  liver  may  also 

*  Of  1674  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  analyzed  by  Welch,  the  liver  was  the  seat 
of  secondarj  cancer  in  475  (30^  per  cent.). 
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occur  in  an  infiltrated  form,  and  in  this  case  the  liver  sometimes  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  a  large  cirrhotic  liver,  but  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  lobules  are  larger  and  of  a  yellowish-white  oolor,  and  they  present  the 
microscopical  appearances  of  cancer.  Secondary  oaroinoma  of  the  liver  is 
almost  invariably  presented  in  the  form  of  multiple  circumscribed  nodules  oS 
varying  size  and  number.  These  are  usually  mauy,  but  the  whole  oi^an  may 
be  studded  with  them,  while  sometimes  only  a  few  nodules  are  present.  The 
cancerous  nodules  have  generally  a  whitish  color,  with  scattered  yellowish 
dots  and  lines.  Extravasations  of  blood  into  the  cancerous  mass  are  occa- 
sionally observed.  The  consistence  is  sometimes  that  of  scirrhous,  but  men 
frequently  that  of  medullary  carcinoma.  The  tumors  are  present  as  well  on 
the  surface  as  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  A  quite  characteristic  appearance 
of  those  nodules  which  reach  the  surface  is  the  presence  of  a  cup-shaped 
depression  in  the  centre.  This  so-called  umbilication  is  due  to  degenerative 
and  wasting  changes  in  the  central  or  oldest  part  of  the  tumor.  Partial  peri- 
tonitis, causing  adhesions,  is  generally  developed  when  the  tumors  project 
beyond  the  surface,  and  in  some  cases  the  peritonitis  becomes  general. 

The  type  of  the  secondary  cancer  conforms  generally  to  that  of  the  primary 
growth.  As  a  rule,  the  cancerous  alveoli  are  lai^e  and  close  together,  and 
contain  irregularly-shaped,  polygonal  cells.  The  cells  may,  however,  be  of 
the  cylindrical  epithelial  type.  So-called  melanotic  carcinoma  of  the  liver  is 
secondary,  nsaally.  to  similar  primary  tumors  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eya 
or  of  the  skin.    Iliey  are  usually  melano-saroomata. 

The  canceroos  affection  usually  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  enlargement  of 
die  liver.  The  increase  in  rise  and  weight  is  sometimes  enormous.  The 
weight  has  been  known  to  reach  twenty-five  pounds.  Primary  as  well  as 
secondary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  and  larger  bile-ducts  has  been  repeat- 
edly observed. 

Cancer  here,  as  in  other  situations,  rarely  occurs  in  early  life.  Of  472 
cases  analyzed  by  Leichtenstem,  the  ages  in  37  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years;  in  61,  between  thirty  and  forty  years;  in  250,  between  forty 
and  sixty  years ;  and  in  33,  more  Uian  sixty  years.  Of  756  cases,  334  were 
men  and  422  were  women.' 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  cancer  in  this  situation  is  more  infrequent  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates. 

Cancer  of  the  liver  being  generally  secondary,  the  symptoms  in  most  cases 
are  combined  with  those  referable  te  other  affected  oi^^s.  It  is  much  oftener 
secondary  to  an  affection  of  other  abdominal  viscera  than  to  a  primary  can* 
cer  of  a  part  not  connected  with  the  portal  circulation ;  and  when  devuoped 
secondarily  nnder  these  circumstanoes  the  hepatic  affection  is  liable  to  be 
overlooked. 

The  general  manifestations  of  the  cancerous  cachexia — namely,  waxy  pallor, 
progressive  emaciation,  and  debility — are  usually  present  sooner  or  later;  but 
in  this  as  in  other  situations  the  affection  sometimes  makes  considerable  prog- 
ress before  cachectic  phenomena  are  apparent.  The  affection  in  some  cas& 
remains  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  quite  latent.  The  general  symptoms 
may  be  manifest  without  local  phenomena  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  affection  speedily  gives  rise  to  both 
general  and  local  symptoms.  Pain  is  usually  more  or  less  prominent,  refer* 
able  to  the  liver  and  snooting  in  different  directions.  Tenderness  on  pressure 
is  a  Sequent  symptom.  Jaundice  occurred  in  67  of  146  cases  analysed  by 
Leichtenstem.  In  the  eases  in  which  it  occurs  the  jaundice  persists  untu 
death.  Peritoneal  effiasion  ooonrs  in  about  the  same  proportion  of  cases— 
namely,  78  of  154  cases.    This  may  be  due  to  peritonitis  excited  by  the  ctn- 

^  Vide  Zienuaaf*  HmdimelL 
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eeroQS  tumors  or  to  pressare  upon  the  portal  veiii.  In  the  latter  case  the 
effused  liquid  is  serum  without  lymph ;  in  the  former,  more  or  less  lymph  is 
exuded.  Occasionally  blood,  extravasated  into  the  cancer,  escapes  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  accumulation  of  liquid  may  be  so  great  as  to  call  for 
tapping.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  early  impaired,  and  at  a  later  period 
diaiTh<ea  not  infrequently  occnrs.  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  liable 
to  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease.  Emaciation  and  loss  in  weight  are 
progressive,  and  death  takes  place  by  slow  asthenia  if  the  patient  be  not  car- 
ried off  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  A  fatal  termination  may  be  hastened 
by  peritonitis  induced  by  ike  local  affection,  by  abundant  hemorrhage,  by 
coexisting  cancerous  affections  elsewhere,  and  by  various  aecidentid  oompUoa- 
tions.  Aside  from  these  circumstances  the  progress  of  the  affection  is  some- 
times rapid  and  sometimes  slow.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
year,  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeding  the  latter.  The  average  duration  is  twenty 
weeks. 

In  most  cases  the  diaonobis  is  made  without  difficulty.  The  enlargement 
of  the  organ,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  nodules  or  tumors  appreciable  by 
the  touch,  with  pain  and  tenderness,  and  frequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  cancer  in  some  other  situation,  render  the  nature  of  the  affection 
sufficiently  clear.  The  hepatic  affections  to  be  excluded  are — abscess  of  the 
)iver,  cirrhosis,  waxy  liver,  hydatids,  and  syphilitic  growths.  For  their  diag- 
nostic characters  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  treating  of  these  affec- 
tions. Tumors  sittiated  near  the  liver  are  to  be  discriminated — ^namely, 
aneurism,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  peritoneal  or  omental  cancer,  a  distended 
gall-bladder,  and  fecal  masses  in  the  ascending  or  transverse  colon.  The 
antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms,  taken  in  connection  with  the  local  signs, 
are  in  most  cases  sufficient  for  the  differential  diagnosis.  Progressive  loss  in 
weight  and  the  appearances  which  denote  the  cancerous  cachexia  point  to  a 
malignant  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult  when  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  palpation.  If 
the  cancerous  growth  be  confined  within  the  liver,  and  the  organ  be  simply 
enlarged — still  more,  if  the  size  be  normal  or  below  the  size  in  health — the 
existence  of  the  affection  can  only  be  conjectured  in  view  of  more  or  less  pain 
and  tenderness  over  the  liver,  conjoined  with  a  cachectic  condition  and  the 
existence  of  cancer  elsewhere.  The  diagnosis  is  impossible  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  there  are  no  physical  signs  and  when  the  afl^otion  is  latent  as  regards' 
local  symptoms. 

The  age  of  the  patient,  peritoneal  efiusiott,  persisting  jautidioe,  and  heredi- 
tary precnsposition  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  TBKATHKNT  hss  reference  only  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms  and  the 
prolongation  of  life.  Pain  will  often  require  uie  habitual  use  of  opium.  An 
advantage  of  an  early  diagnosis  consists  in  the  avoidance  of  injurious  medi- 
cation. Every  debilitating  measure  will  tend  to  shorten  life.  The  system  is 
to  be  supported,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  diet,  and 
other  hygienic  measures.  The  object  in  this,  as  in  other  chronic  incurable 
affections,  is  to  endeavor  to  aid  the  system  in  resisting  as  long  as  possible  the 
fatal  termination. 

Other  New  Growths  in  the  liver. 

A  brief  enumeration  of  tiie  more  common  of  the  other  tumors  found  in  the 
liver  must  suffice,  since  they  generally  possess  no  clinical  interest.  Primary 
sarcoma  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  liver.  Secondary  melanotic  sarcoma  has 
been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Cancer.  Spindle-eelled  sarcomata  and 
lympho-sarcomata  have  been  observed  as  secondary  growths  in  the  liver. 
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Tubercle  appears  in  the  liver  in  the  form  of  countless  miliary  nodales  of  small, 
often  microscopic,  size  in  the  course  of  general  tuherculosis  and  in  chronic 

fmlmonary  tuberculosis.  Large,  solitarj,  cheesy  tubercles  may  occur  in  the 
iver,  as  in  the  brain  and  spleen,  but  they  are  pathological  curiosities  in  this 
situation.  Lymphomata  are  present  in  many  cases  of  leucocythsemia  tnd 
pseudo-leucocythtemia.  Little  nodular  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the 
portal  canals,  so-called  miliary  lymphomata,  are  oflen  observed  after  death 
nom  typhoid  fever,  and  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and  scariaUnt. 
Adenoma  presents  itself  in  two  forms — either  as  a  nodular  hyperplana  of 
liver-substance  or  as  an  atypical  growth  of  bile-dncts  in  a  nodular  form. 
Cysts  of  retention  developed  from  bilC'ducts,  and  cysts  apparently  of  new 
formation,  are  not  infrequent,  combined  sometimes  with  cystic  disease  of  the 
kidney.  These  cysts  are  sometimes  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  Little 
nodules  of  cavernous  tissue  are  often  observed  in  the  liver.  Gummata  have 
been  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Syphilitic  Hepatitis. 


Echinococcus  or  Hydatid  Tumois  of  tiie  liver. 

The  echinococcus  represents  the  larval  stage  of  teenia  echinococcus,  a  ti^ 
worm  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  infests  the  small  intestine 
of  the  dog.  The  embryos  developed  fVom  the  eggs  of  the  taenia  which  have 
been  intrMuced  into  the  human  alimentary  canal  make  their  way  through  the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  into  the  Tarious  orpins  of  the  body,  where  they 
undergo  further  development.  It  is  held  that  uiese  embryos  may  enter  the 
liver  also  by  way  of  the  bile-ducts.  An  hydatid  tumor  or  echinococcus  cyst 
consists  of  a  membranous  bladder,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin-head  to  a 
child's  head,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  developed  from  the  surrouudiDg 
^tissue.  The  hydatid  vesicle  is  not  adherent  to  the  surrounding  sac.  Its  wall 
is  composed  of  an  outer  cuticular  layer,  which  appears,  under  the  microscope, 
clear  and  translucent,  with  exceedingly  characteristio  parallel  lines,  indicating 
a  lamellated  structure,  and  an  inner  granular,  germinal  layer  provided  with 
cilia.  In  simple  echinococcus  cysts  minute  whitish  particles,  called  brood- 
capmiles^  which  contain  several  scoUcea  or  tapeworm  heads,  project  as  out* 
growths  from  the  inner  germinative  layer  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  which  is 
filled  vrith  fluid.  A  scolex  has  in  front  four  suckers  and  a  double  row  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  booklets.  It  is  capable  of  invaginating  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  booklets  may  appear  to  be  in  the  dilated  posteri(H' 
part.  This  scolex  undergoes  no  further  development  in  man,  but,  findiD^; 
Its  way  into  the  alimentary  canal  of  certun  animals,  especially  the  dog,  it 
becomes  a  fully-developed  tapeworm.  Simple  echinococcus  cysts  are  not 
common  in  man.  Usually  there  is  an  endogenous  proliferation  of  so-called 
daughter-vesicles,  so  that  the  main  or  mother-cyst  contains  floating  globular 
or  ovoid  cysts  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg,  and  in  num- 
ber fVom  a  few  to  several  thousand.  The  daughter-  (and  sometimes  grand- 
daughter-) cysts  produce  from  their  inner  germinal  layer  brood-capsules  con- 
taining scolices,  in  the  manner  described  for  the  mother-cyst.  Very  rarely  in 
man,  but  frequently  in  the  ruminants,  there  is  an  exogenous  instead  of  an 
endogenous  growth  of  daughter-vesicles,  which  dien  appear  as  small  sacs  out- 
aide  of  the  mother-oyst.  The  fluid  contained  in  an  echinococcus  cyst,  free 
from  regressive  or  inflammatory  changes,  is  clear,  somewhat  opalesceot,  nen* 
tral  or  slightly  alkaline,  and  with  a  specific  gravity  between  1007  and  1015. 
It  is  devoid  of  albumen  or  has  only  a  trace,  is  rich  in  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
it  frequently  contains  grape-sugar,  inosit«,  succinic  acid  and  sucoiiiates,  and 
some  less  important  ingredients.  (For  a  desoription  of  the  modifieationS) 
■ome  of  a  ratlier  com^ex  nature,  whidli  may  occur  m  the  structure  of 
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echioococcna  cjats,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  specially  of 
entozoa.')  Brief  reference,  however,  must  be  made  to  the  regressive  changes 
and  to  the  maltilocular  echinococcas.  The  fluid  may  be  absorbed  or  thick- 
ened, the  vesicles  and  scolices  may  undergo  fatty  and  calcareous  metamor- 
phoses, and  the  fibrous  capsule  may  shrink  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  a  fatty 
calcareous  nodule,  usually  containing  cholesterin  and  heematoidin  crystals. 
The  booklets  are  preserved  among  the  dibi-ia  and  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In 
this  way  spontaneous  cure  may  ensue.  It  is  maintained  that  the  destruction 
of  echinococci  is  sometimes  due  to  the  entrance  of  bile  into  the  mother-cyst. 
Inflammation,  resnlUng  in  suppuration,  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  may  take 
place.  Sometimes  no  seolices  are  developed.  Such  cysts,  with  or  without 
daughtcr-TesioIea,  are  called  acepkalo<yist». 

Echinococci  occur  in  the  liver  oftener  than  in  all  other  parts  colleotivelj. 
They  may  be  present  in  any  organ  of  the  body.  Usually  there  exists  a  sin- 
gle tumor,  but  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more.  Similar  tumors  sometimes 
coexist  in  other  organs,  especially  in  the  lungs  and  spleen.  Oflener  found 
in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lobe,  they  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  organ. 
The  growth  of  the  echinococcus  is  very  slow,  extending  usually  over  years; 
but  it  is  sometimes  continuous,  or  it  may  become  arrested  at  any  stage  by 
the  death  and  consequent  regressive  changes  of  the  parasite. 

The  echinococcus  disease  is  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Europe  and  some  other  countries.  It  is  said  to  be  particularly  common  in 
Iceland,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  close  community  with  dogs.  Osier  has 
collected  61  cases  occurring  in  this  country.  Of  these,  fully  one-third,  and 
probably  more,  were  in  foreigners.  £ohinooocci  are  said  to  be  not  infinquent 
in  bogs  and  cattle  in  this  country.* 

The  clinical  history  offers  notoing  vhicb  points  to  diis  or  an^  affection  of 
the  liver  until  the  tumor  attains  a  sufficient  size  to  occasion  mconvenience 
by  pressing  on  the  adjacent  parts.  As  long  as  the  tumor  is  contained  within 
the  gland  it  is  usually  completely  latent.  It  gives  rise  to  neither  pain  nor 
tenderness,  and  the  hepatic  functions  are  not  appreciably  disturbed.  Hyda- 
tids of  considerable  size  are  not  infrequently  discovered  unexpectedly  in 
autopsical  examinations.  If,  however,  the  cyst  be  situated  near  the  per- 
iphery and  project  considerably  beyond  the  organ,  it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to 
local  symptoms  directing  attention  to  the  part.  Usually,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances pain  is  slight  or  wanting,  but  there  is  a  aenae  of  fulness  and 
oneuiDess  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  liver.  When  pain  is  present  it  is  due 
munly  to  inflammation  developed  by  the  pressure  oi  the  tumor.  The  pres- 
sure upon  adjacent  parta  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which  differ  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  tnmor  extends.  Sfxtending  into  the  thoracic  space,  it 
gives  riae  to  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  con^,  and  palpitation.  Pressure  on  the 
Btomaoh  and  intestine  is  liable  to  produce  vomiting  and  constipation.  If  the 
vena  cava  be  compressed,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  follows.  The 
growth  of  the  tumor  is  attended  by  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance. 
There  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  nntntion  of  the  body  may  be  unim- 
paired. 

Important  local  and  general  symptoms,  however,  are  incident  to  the  burst- 
ing of  the  cyst  or  the  discharge  of  its  contents  by  ulceration.  These  symp- 
toms will  depend  on  the  direction  in  which  the  opening  occurs.  Pleuritis, 
pericarditis,  and  peritonitis  are  results  of  the  rupture  respectively  into  the 
pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities,  and  the  two  latter  affections  diua 

Paris, 
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induced  are  aniformly  fatal.  The  first  of  these  three  affections  is  very  likelj 
to  prove  fatal.  Opening  into  the  vena  cava,  it  ^ves  rise  to  the  symptomi 
of  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  from  embolism.  If  the  lung  be 
perforated  without  general  pleuritis,  cough  and  expectoration  are  promiDent 
symptoms,  and  in  the  latter  are  contained,  from  time  to  time,  hydatids, 
together  with  bile  in  some  cases.  If  perforation  of  the  lung  ensue  after  the 
evacuation  into  the  pleural  sac,  the  phenomena  of  pneumo-hydrothorax  are 
developed.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  colon  is  usually  attended  by  severe 
pain,  and  is  followed  by  the  discharge,  either  by  vomiting  or  stool,  of  hyda- 
tids. The  discharge  of  the  hydatids  into  the  biliary  passages  gives  rise  to 
jaundice.  Jaundice,  irrespective  of  this  cause,  is  rare  in  cases  of  hydatid 
tumor.  Dropsy  of  the  peritoneum  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history 
of  the  affection.  Both  jaundice  and  hydro-peritoneum,  however,  are  occa- 
sional effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  biliary  passages  withoot 
the  liver  and  on  the  vena  porue, 

A  DIAGNOSIS  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  growth  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  gland.  The  affection  can  be  recognized  only  when  either  the  tumor  is  dis- 
coverable by  physical  examination  or  hydatids  are  discharged  through  some 
outlet.  A  tumor  extending  from  the  anterior  surface  or  from  the  inner  or 
lower  margin  of  the  liver,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain  size  is  appreciable 
by  the  touch.  The  diagnosis  now  involves  its  discrimination  from  other 
tumors.  When  situated  over  the  liver  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cancer 
and  hepatic  abscess.  This  discrimination  may  generally  be  made  without 
much  difficulty.  From  cancer  it  is  distinguished  by  its  smooth  and  globulu 
form,  its  elasticity  and  the  sense  of  fluctuation,  the  freedom  from  pain,  and 
the  absence  of  the  cancerous  cachexia.    From  hepatic  abscess  it  is  distin- 

fuished  by  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness,  and 
y  its  being  unattended  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  which  snppnracion 
generally  ^vea  rise — namely,  chills,  fever,  etc.  Extending  from  the  left 
border,  it  is  to  be  discriminated  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  pan* 
creas,  and  firom  an  aneurismal  tumor.  The  connection  of  the  hydatid  tumor 
with  the  liver,  and  the  disconnection  of  other  tumors,  may  generally  he  ascer- 
tained by  palpation  and  percussion.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  pan- 
creas is  usually  accompanied  by  pain,  and  in  the  former  situation  by  notable 
gastric  symptoms.  The  cancerous  <»chexia  may  be  apparent.  A  cancer- 
ous tumor  is  generally  irregular  or  lobulated.  An  aneurismal  tumor  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  anterior  and  lateral  pulsation,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
murmur,  and  generally  by  persistent  gnawing  pain  referable  to  the  back. 

A  physical  sign  sometimes  obtained  by  percnssion  is  highly  distinctive 
of  a  hydatid  tumor.  If  percussion  be  made  upon  the  tumor,  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  or  the  whole  hand  being  placed  over  the  tumor,  the  collision 
of  the  floating  hydatids  with  each  other  causes  a  characteristic  tactile  ribra- 
tion  known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.  The  sensation  is  compared  to  that 
felt  when  percnssion  ia  made  upon  the  hand  resting  on  a  mass  of  jelly. 
By  placing  the  stethoscope  over  the  tumor  and  practising  percnsaion,  a  pecu- 
liar sound  is  elicited,  which  in  some  cases  has  a  musical  intonation  like  the 
sound  from  a  violoncello.  These  signs  are  obtained  in  only  a  certain  number 
of  cases. 

An  hydatid  tumor  encroaching  more  or  less  upon  the  thoracic  space  gives 
rise  to  flatness  on  percussion  and  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  from  the 
base  of  the  chest  upward  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  which  the  tamor 
extends,  with  perhaps  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart.  The  signs 
are  those  of  pleuritis  with  effusion.  Attention  to  the  following  point  will 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases :  In  pleuritis  the 
level  of  the  liquid  effusion  when  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing  is  denoted 
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by  flatness  extending  upward  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  affected  nde  of 
the  chest  to  about  a  uniform  height;  but  the  flatness  due  to  a  tumor 
extending  into  the  thoraoic  space  generally  has  an  irregular  limit;  that 
is,  the  flatness  extends  higher  at  some  than  at  other  points.  Moreover, 
the  test  of  the  presence  of  liquid  effusion  afforded  by  the  results  of  per- 
cussion when  the  position  of  the  body  is  changed  flrom  the  vertical  to  the 
recumbent  is  not  available  in  the  case  of  a  tumor. 

The  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which  the  tumor  opens  externally  or  its  con- 
tents are  discharged  by  expectoration,  vomiting,  or  stool,  is  established  by  the 
discovery  of  hydatids,  either  entire  or  the  remains  left  af^er  their  destruction. 
If  entire,  they  are  easily  recognized  with  the  naked  eye.  If  not  entire,  the 
microscope  is  to  be  employed  to  discover  shreds  of  the  characteristio  mem- 
brane and  booklets  of  echinococci. 

The  most  certain  means  of  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  in  cases  in  which 
the  contents  of  the  tumor  are  not  discharged  through  some  outlet  externally 
is  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  means  of  an  exploring  canula. 
If  the  fluid  withdrawn  be  clear,  free  from  albumen,  and  rich  in  chloride  of 
sodium,  there  can  scarcely  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumor. 
The  presence  of  succinic  acid  or  of  glucose  is  evidence  in  favor  of  ecfaino- 
ooccus.  If  the  contents  have  become  mixed  with  blood  or  inflammatory 
products,  the  chemical  examination  is  not  conclusive.  If  scolices  or  their 
booklets,  or  portions  of  the  finely-striated  but  otherwise  homogeneous  echi- 
nococcus  membrane,  be  found  in  the  fluid,  the  diagnosis  is  established. 

Hydatid  tumors  are  not  in  themselves  serious,  but  they  do  harm  by  pressure 
upon  adjacent  parts.  They  prove  serious  also  by  opening  into  certain  situa- 
tions in  which  grave  or  fatal  diseases  are  induced  by  their  presence.  The 
prognosis  in  these  cases  has  been  already  stated.  If  the  opening  occur  into 
a  situation  from  which  the  contents  are  discharged  from  the  body — namely, 
through  the  integument  into  the  bronchi  or  into  the  alimentary  canal — 
recovery  may  be  noped  for  or  expected  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
individual  cases.  If  recovery  do  not  take  place,  the  fatal  termination  is 
preceded  by  protracted  irritation  and  progresuve  exhaustion,  due  generally 
to  suppuration  within  the  sac. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  hydatid  tumors  of  the  liver  there  are  two  objects  to 
which  measures  may  be  directed.  One  object  is  the  evacuation  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  other  is  to  arrest  its  growth  and  promote  absorption  of  its  content». 
Medicinal  means  are  applicable  to  the  last-named  object  onl^ ;  and  the  first 
object  is  of  course  to  be  effected  exclusively  by  surgical  interference. 

Several  internal  remedies  have  been  proposed  as  capable  of  destroying  the 
hydatids.  On  the  death  of  the  parasite  the  tumor  ceases  to  grow,  and,  grad- 
ually diminishing  in  size,  it  may  finally  disappear.  This  is  the  mode  in  which 
a  spontaneous  cure  not  infrequently  takes  place.  Calomel,  common  salt,  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium  have  been  thought  to  have  the  power  of  effecting 
the  destruction  of  the  hydatids,  these  remedies  acting  by  being  absorbed  and 
exerting  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  parasites.  Their  efficacy,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  established  by  clinical  observation. 

An  effectual  surgical  measure  in  certain  cases  is  to  make  an  incision  into 
the  tumor  sufficiently  large  to  remove  both  the  liquid  and  the  hydatids  which 
it  may  contain.  This  operation  is  warrantable  when  the  tumor  extends  in 
an  outward  direction,  provided  adhesions  have  taken  place  around  a  space  in 
which  the  opening  is  made,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  A  method  of  determining  whether  adhe- 
sions exist  or  not  is  to  ascertain  if  the  tumor  or  the  liver  be  depressed  by 
a  forced  inspiration  or  remain  fixed  in  the  same  position.  This  point  is 
readily  ascertained  by  mailing  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  the  utuation  of  the 
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tumor,  or  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver,  or  its  upper  mai^n,  gQeceftsivel;  at 
the  end  of  an  expiratory  and  an  inspiratory  aot.  After  evacaattng  the  tauor 
cicatrization  may  be  expected  to  follow,  but  this  result  may  be  preceded  by 
sappnration  within  the  sac,  which  may  be  continued  so  as  to  ioTolve  danger 
&om  constitutional  irritation  and  exhaustion. 

A  simple  method  of  treatment  which  of^en  suffices  for  the  cure  is  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  the  liquid  by  aspiration,  puncturing  the  sac  with  a  fine 
hollow  needle  or  trocar.  The  destruetion  of  the  ^rasite  may  be  in  this  wa^ 
effected,  and  the  risk  of  the  escape  of  the  liquid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  u 
extremely  small.  The  injection  of  medicated  liquids  into  the  sac  is  unneces- 
sary, and  increases  the  liability  to  suppuration.  If  suppuration  occur,  a  free 
opening  may  be  required.  In  order  to  avoid  danger  from  a  free  openiog, 
Simon  recommends  the  following  procedure :  "  The  tumor  is  punctured  with 
a  fine  trocar  and  the  canula  allowed  to  remain  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  pcrito- 
Deal  union  will  have  taken  place.  Eight  days  afterward  a  second  trocar  is 
thrust  in  at  some  distance  from  the  former,  and  the  canula  again  allowed  to 
remain.  After  about  twenty-two  hours  the  two  punctured  wounds  may  be 
united  by  an  incision."'  For  the  destruction  of  the  parasite  electricity, 
transmitted  through  needles  introduced  into  the  tumor,  has  been  effective. 

The  prophylaxis  of  hydatids  in  the  liver  and  elsewhere  is  to  be  based  on 
the  source — namely,  the  ova  of  the  teenia  echinocoecus  developed  in  the 
intesUne  of  the  dog.  Henoe  it  is  important,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  ova  from  the  excreta  of  tlds 
animal  into  the  human  intestine. 


The  echinocoecus  multtlocularis  represents  a  peculiar  form  of  develop- 
ment  of  this  parasite.  With  very  few  exceptions  it  has  been  found  only 
in  the  liver.  It  forms  a  hard,  smooth  tumor,  often  of  very  laige  siie,  wluoi 
takes  the  place  of  the  liver-paretichyma.  Upon  section  this  tumor  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  colloid  cancer,  wiui  which  it  was  formerly  oon- 
fonnded.  In  the  meshes  of  a  firm,  fibrous  stroma  are  small  caviUes  con- 
taining a  gelatinous  material  in  which  are  present  the  charaeteristio  echino- 
coecus membranes,  rarely  in  the  form  of  vesicles.  Fully-formed  scolices  are 
rarely  found,  but  their  booklets  are  more  frequently  observed.  The  tumor 
has  a  tendency  to  form  in  its  central  part  ulcerative  cavities  sometimes  filled 
with  pus.  Yirchow,  who  first  recognized  the  nature  of  the  disease,  holds  that 
the  echinocoecus  multilocularis  develops  in  tbe  lymph-vessels;  and  Friedrooh, 
that  it  grows  in  the  blood-vessels  and  bile-ducts. 

The  disease  has  been  observed  almost  exclusively  in  South  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Prudden  describes  a  case  occurring  in  a  German  who  had  been 
in  this  counlyy  five  years.'  The  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  and 
^aver  than  those  of  ordinary  echinocoecus.  They  are — jaundice,  ofteo 
intense  and  rarely  absent,  gastnc  irritation,  enlai^ement  of  the  spleen,  some- 
times pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  progressive  emaciation, 
and,  at  tbe  last,  often  hemorrhage  from  different  mucous  membranes.  The 
prognosis  is  very  grave.  The  enlai^^  liver  presents  usually  a  smooth,  hard 
surfkce,  and  not  the  nodular  swellings  of  ordinary  echinocoecus  and  cancer. 
The  duration,  too,  is  longer  than  that  of  cancer,  which  is  not  usually  aooom* 
panied  with  enlarged  spleen  or  such  intense  jaundice.  There  is  no  effeotoal 
treatment. 

*  Vide  Heller,  in  Ziemien^a  Ogehpcedia,  Am.  ed.,  vol.  iii. 


1  DehdMd  and  Fmdden's  Bandbook  qf  Path,  AmaL,  New  York,  1885^  p.  S54. 
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The  other  parasites  vhich  are  found  in  the  liver  are  of  little  clinical 
importance,  at  least  in  this  climate,  on  account  either  of  their  infrequency 
or  their  innocuousnras.  The  cysticercus  cellulosse  is  a  rare  parasite  in  the 
liver.  Various  species  of  distoma,  of  which  the  most  common  in  this  climate 
are  distoma  hepaticum,  or  liver-fluke,  and  distoma  lanoeolatum,  produce  seriouB 
distnrbaDces  in  dogs,  sheep,  and  some  oUier  animals,  but  they  are  inArrauent 
in  man.  They  are  found  in  the  gall-dacts  and  in  the  gall-bladder.  Id  India, 
and  especiftlly  in  China,  oertain  spetues  of  distoma,  known  as  distoma  crass um 
and  distoma  spaUinlatnm,  or  sinense,  are  said  to  be  common  and  to  cause 
serious  hepatic  disorders.  The  distoma  hematobium,  found  by  Bilharz  in 
Egypt,  occurs  in  the  portal  veins,  but  causes  no  lesion  of  the  liver. 

The  pentastoma  denticulatnm,  the  larval  stage  of  pentastoma  tsenioides, 
infesting  the  nasal  cavities  of  dogs,  horses,  and  some  other  animals,  has  been 
frequently  found,  especially  in  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  human  liver,  where 
it  usually  occurs  in  small  calcareous  cysts.  The  pentastoma  constrictum  has 
been  observed,  especially  in  Africa.  A  specimen  of  this  parasite,  which  had 
been  expectorated  by  a  patient  under  his  care,  was  sent  to  me  by  Br.  M.  M. 
Campbell  of  Missouri.  From  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  of  these  parasites 
had  already  been  expectorated.  The  liver  was  much  enlar^d,  and  the  pri- 
mary habitat  of  the  parasites  was  probably  in  this  organ.*  The  pentastomes 
are  not  known  to  interfere  with  the  hepatio  functions. 

The  ascaris  Inmbricoides  sometimes  enters  the  oommon  bile-dnot  tarn  the 
intestine.  It  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  duets  and  jaundice,  but  this 
occurrence  is  very  rare.  The  psorosperma  which  are  so  oommon  in  the  rab- 
bit's liver  have  been  occasionaUy  found  in  the  human  liver,  where  they  gen- 
erally prove  harmless.  « 

Pigmentary  Deposits  within  the  Liver. 

A  deposit  of  dark-brown  granules  in  the  liver,  ^ving  to  the  organ  a  steel- 
gray,  chocolate,  or  bronaed  appearance,  is  observed  not  infrequently  after 
death  from  malarial  fevers.  A  similar  deposit  generally  coexists  in  the 
spleen,  and  may  be  found  in  other  organs.  It  is  found  in  the  Mood,  especially 
within  the  portal  vessels.  The  source  of  the  pigmentary  matter,  together 
with  its  pathological  relations  and  effects,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled. 
(Vide  Fart  I.  p.  78.)  With  our  present  knowledge,  the  pigment-liver  is 
hardly  entitled  to  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  hepatic  affections.  It  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  entering  into  the  anatomicid  characters  of  the  peri- 
odical fevers. 

A  certain  amount  of  bile-pigment  is  often  present  in  normal  livers,  and 
this  amount  is  increased  in  diseases  causing  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile. 

In  severe  anaemia,  particularly  in  pernicious  anaemia,  the  liver  contains  a 
large  number  of  colorless  granules  which  are  stained  greenish-black  by  treat- 
ment with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  which  therefore  contain  iron.  These 
ferruginous  particles  are  probably  the  result  of  an  extensive  destruction  of 
red  Mood-corpuscles. 

Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  the  Liver. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  livw  was  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent  before  the 
Beveral  degeneratiTe  affections  to  whieh  this  organ  is  liable  were  as  well 
understood^  as  now.   While  the  liver  may  be  greatiy  increased  in  sise  by 

tumors,  abscesses,  fatty  and  amyloid  degenerations,  congestion,  and  certain 

>  Vide  if.  r.  Med.  Reeord,  Jan.  \%  1877 ;  also  Aitkea's  StAmoc  and  PraeUe*  Medi' 
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forms  of  cirrhosis,  there  is  no  evideiice  that  a  mmple  hypertrophy  of  the 
liver  with  preserratioo  of  its  normal  structore  occurs  as  a  pathological  con- 
dition.   The  size  of  the  liver  varies  considerably  within  normal  limita. 

It  has  been  proven  by  experiments  that  the  liver  ^ossessea  to  a  moderate 
degree  the  power  of  regeneration  of  its  tisane  when  this  is  destroyed  to  a  lim- 
itra  extent.  We  may  assume  that  this  regenerative  power  is  active  after  such 
degenerations  of  liver-eella  as  sometimes  occur  in  phosphoruB-poisoning, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  certain  other  diseases. 

Simple  atrophy  of  the  liver  occurs  as  a  senile  change  and  in  diseases 
accompanied  with  prolonged  marasmus.  The  liver  is  uniformly  diminished 
in  size,  and  the  liver-cells  often  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  reddisb- 
brown  pigment  (brown  atrophy). 

Ohanges  in  the  Position  and  In  the  Shape  of  the  liver. 

A»de  from  congenital  malformations,  which  are  of  no  special  clinical 
interest,  the  liver  may  undergo  changes  of  position  which  it  is  important  to 
understand  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  liver  is  readily  displaced  downward  by  pressure  fVom  above,  as  by 
large  pleuritic  effusions,  and  is  displaced  upward  by  fluid  accumulations  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  by  abdominal  tumors,  and  by  tympanitic  distension  of 
the  intestines.  It  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  mobility  upon  its  transverse 
axis,  and,  In  consequence  of  this,  pressure  from  below,  as  by  the  distended 
colon,  may  cause  the  liver  to  rotate,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  becomes  supe- 
rior, and  the  normal  liver-flatness  in  front  almost  or  wholly  disappears.  Its 
mobility*may  be  abnormally  increased  by  relaxation  of  its  ligaments,  and 
sometimes,  especially  in  women  with  flabby  abdominal  walls  who  have  home 
man^  children,  it  is  considerably  dislocated  and  is  very  movable  (hepar 
mobile).  Sometimes  coils  of  int«stine,  particularly  the  transverse  colon, 
may  pass  between  the  liver  and  the  anterior  abdominal  walls,  so  as  to  sub- 
stitute a  tympanitic  resonance  for  the  normal  hepatic  flatness. 

The  liver  may  be  variously  distorted  by  pressure.  The  most  important  of 
these  distortions  is  that  produced  by  tight-lacing.  In  consequence  of  con* 
striction  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ohest  it  is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  and 
a  circular  furrow  or  depression  is  prodaced  which  may  be  so  deep  as  to  almost 
divide  the  organ,  especially  the  right  lobe,  transversely  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  lower  may  even  be  tilted  up  over  the  upper  division.  Correspond- 
ing to  the  tight^lace  furrow  the  liver-anbstanoe  is  atrophied  and  the  capsule 
is  thickened  and  opaque. 

The  liver  may  be  dislocated  downward  by  the  traction  of  peritoneal  adhe- 
sions below  the  organ.  In  an  instance  observed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  the 
lower  margin  was  a  little  above  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  In  a  case  reported 
to  the  New  York  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  by  Willard  Parker  the  dislo- 
cation was  an  effect  of  a  fatal  injury.  Dr.  Alex.  Y.  P.  Garnett  has  reported 
a  ease  in  which  dislocation  followed  a  violent  muscular  exertion,  a  spontane- 
ous return  of  the  organ  to  its  normal  situation  taking  place  within  three  days.' 

Restoration  in  cases  of  dislocation — or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  wandering 
liver— is  to  be  effected,  if  practicable,  by  pressure  from  below,  and  tiie  organ 
should  be  retained  in  place,  b^  a  properly-adapted  abdominal  supporter. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  Active  congo- 
tiou  is  caused  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  liver  through  the  bepsuc 

1  Vide  Am.  Jmtm.  ^  Med.  SeieaeeM,  Jan..  1881. 
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artery  or  the  portal  vein.  Passive  congestion  is  the  result  of  some  obstruo- 
tion  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins. 

A  physiological  active  ctmgeition  of  the  liver  occurs  during  digestion,  and 
it  is  believed  by  many  writers  that  this  form  of  congestion  may  become 
abnormal  in  degree  or  in  persistence  in  those  who  indulge  excessively  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  It  is  held  also  that 
highly-spiced  food  and  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  tend  to  produce  active 
hyperemia  of  the  liver.  Aodve  congestion  is  said  to  be  more  common  in 
tropical  than  io  temperate  climRtes,  and  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  highly- 
seasoned  food,  to  telluric  influences,  and  to  malarial  infection. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  formerly  played  a  more  important  r6le  in  patholog- 
ical speculations  than  at  the  present  time.  It  entered  into  the  conception  of 
so-called  abdominal  plethora,  and  in  connection  with  an  abnormal  secretion 
of  bite  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  cause  of  the  so-called  bilious  disorders. 
A  sense  of  weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  impaired  appetite  and  diges- 
tion, sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  pain  in  the 
head,  a  coated  tongue,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  are  symptoms  often  attributed 
to  hepatic  congestion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  pathological  con- 
dition is  represented  by  the  foregoing  symptoms.  Active  congestion  doubt- 
less occurs,  but  the  agencies  producing  it  and  its  morbid  effects  are  not 
understood.  The  diagnosis  with  our  present  knowledge  is  not  practicable, 
and  the  physician,  therefore,  in  treating  it  acts  upon  the  suspicion  of  its 
existence. 

Chronic  patnoe  eongestion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  well-defined  condition, 
the  causation  of  which  is  understood.  Anything  which  obstmcts  th^  current 
of  blood  through  the  hepatic  veins,  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hepatic  veins,  through  the  lungs,  or  through  the  heart  causes 
passive  congestion.  The  obstruction  is  usually  seated  either  in  the  heart  or 
in  the  lungs.  The  various  forms  of  uncompensated  valvular  lesions  of  the 
heart,  particularly  mitral  and  tricuspid  lesions,  insufficiency  of  the  power  of 
the  heart's  action  due  to  myocarditis  and  obstructions  in  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, such  as  those  resulting  from  emphysema,  chronic  pleurisy,  fibroid 
phthisis,  or  tumors  of  the  mediastinum,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
chronic  pasnve  congestion. 

In  consequence  of  the  damming  back  of  blood  upon  the  hepatic  veins, 
first  the  central  veins  of  the  lobules,  and  next  the  lobular  capillaries  imme- 
diately surrounding  these  veins,  become  over-distended  with  bloodr  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  lobule  presents  a  dark-red  color,  increased  usually  by  the 
presence  of  brownish  pigment-grannies  in  the  central  hepatic  cells.  In  con- 
trast with  this  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  is  pale  and  yellowish  from  the 
comparative  ansemia  in  that  situation  and  from  the  presence  of  oil-drops 
in  the  peripheral  liver-cells.  A  liver  presenting  the  appearance  described 
is  called  a  nutmeg-liver.  It  is  usually  more  or  less  enlarged,  and  is  firm 
in  consistence. 

When  the  congestion  is  long  continued  and  severe,  the  tissue  at  the  centre 
of  the  lobule  consists  of  little  else  than  dilated  blood-vessels,  between  which 
the  liver-cells  have  become  atrophied  from  compression.  Whole  lobules  may 
he  reduced  to  this  cavernous  tissue,  which  appears  on  section  dark  red  and 
depressed.  This  change  is  called  red  or  cyanotic  atrophy  of  the  liver.  It  is 
thus  a  late  stage  of  the  nutmeg-liver.  The  organ  is  diminished  in  size,  the 
consistence  is  firm,  and  the  capsule  is  usually  thickened  and  opaque.  Cyanotic 
atrophy  is  oftm  associated  with  more  or  less  increase  of  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue. 

When  the  condition  of  chronic  passive  congestion  is  well  marked  during 
life,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  palpation  and  percussion  to  make  out  enlarge- 
40 
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ment  of  the  liver.  It  may  extend  a  hand's  hreadth  helow  the  free  border  of 
the  ribs.  There  may  be  conuderable  variation  from  time  to  time  in  aw, 
corresponding  to  variations  in  the  amount  of  obstrucUon  to  the  cirealition. 

The  SYMPTOMS  referable  to  the  nutmeg-liver  are  not  well  defined.  There 
may  be  a  feeling  of  weight,  but  rarely  of  actual  pain,  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium.  A  slight  icteroid  hue  of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  skin  ma; 
be  present,  and  this,  combined  with  the  cyanotic  color,  gives  a  characteristic 
aspect  to  many  cases  of  heart  disease  and  of  emphysema.  The  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  liver  leads  to  congestion  in  the  rootlets  of 
the  portal  vein,  causing  passive  congestion  of  the  spleen,  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  and  of  the  peritoneum.  In  this  way  digestive  disturbances  and  a 
certain  amount  of  ascites  are  produced.  These  effects,  however,  belong  to 
the  general  venous  congestion  which  is  present  in  most  cases  of  nutmeg-liver, 
and  only  exceptionally  are  they  out  of  proportion  to  other  symptoms  of 
general  venoug  congestion.  In  the  atrophic  stage  of  the  nuUn^-iiver  the 
symptoms  of  portal  congestion  become  more  marked. 

The  TBXATHEHT  in  cases  of  chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is 
directed  not  to  the  condition  of  this  organ,  but  to  the  causes  which  obstmet 
the  circulation ;  that  is,  to  heart  disease,  emphysema,  or  some  of  the  other 
causes  already  mentioned.  Saline  laxatives  are  useful  iu  relieving  tempo- 
rarily the  portal  congestion. 

Portal  Thrombosia— Pyl6thrombosis--Adlie8ive  and  Sup- 
puratiye  Pylephlebitis. 

Thrombosis  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  or  of  its  larger  braoches 
may  be  due  to  pressure  from  without,  caused  by  enlarged  glands,  abscesses, 
tumors,  impacted  gall-stones,  fibrous  bands  resulting  from  localized  or  general 
peritonitis  or  from  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue  (Iportal  phlebitis^.  It  may  be  oansed  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  vela 
or  calcific  plates  resulting  from  chronic  endopblebitis.  It  may  be  secondary 
to  cirrhosis.  A  blow  upon  the  abdomen  has  been  known  to  cause  porul 
thrombosis.  In  rare  instances  the  thrombus  is  due  to  general  weakness  of 
the  circulation  in  cojisequence  of  marasmus. 

In  recent  cases  the  thrombus  is  grayish-red  or  yellowish  in  color  and  more 
or  less  adherent  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  It  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely ♦ccludes  the  vessel.  In  the  so-called  adhesive  pylephlebitis  the  pres- 
ence of  the  thrombus  leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel, 
resulting  in  what  is  regarded  as  an  organization  of  the  thrombus.  (Vide 
Part  I.  p.  29.)  The  thrombosed  vessel  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord,  either 
solid  or  canalized.  In  the  latter  case  the  circulation  may  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely re-established,  and  recovery  takes  place.  If  the  main  trunk  of  the 
portal  vein  be  occluded,  life  is  not  prolonged  sufficiently  for  the  organinng 
process  to  take  place. 

The  STHPTOUS  of  adhesive  pylethrombods  or  pylephlebitis  are  referable  to 
the  mechanical  ol»truction  of  the  portal  circulation.  If  the  oeclufdon  be 
complete  or  nearly  so,  it  gives  rise  to  peritoneal  dropsy.  The  rationale  is  the 
same  as  in  dropsy  caused  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  From  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  liquid,  and  by  its  occurrence  in 
persons  not  addicted  to  spirit-drinking,  this  being  the  cause,  j>ar  exoeSmoe,  of 
cirrhosis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  intestine  may  occur,  as  in  cases  of 
cirrhosis,  and  sometimes  this  precedes  the  occurrence  of  dropsy.  The  spleen 
is  more  or  less  enlarged.  The  superficial  abdominal  veins  may  become  dilate^- 
Anorexia  and  loss  of  digestive  power  are  symptoms  occurring  without  niiicb 
delay.    Diarrhoea  occurs  frequently.    The  lower  limbs  and  genitals  beoHae 
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greatly  cedematous.  There  is  progressive  Iobs  of  strength  withoat  fever,  and 
death  may  take  place  within  a  few  weeks  by  asthenia.  Rapidly  fatal  asthenia 
may  follow  a  profuse  hemorrhage.  Jaundice  is  often  present.  Its  occurrence 
may  be  explained  by  the  diminished  pressure  in  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  coincident  obstmction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the 
same  causes  which  induce  thrombo«B  of  the  veins.  In  general,  however,  the 
substance  and  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  little  disturbed  by  a  simple 
portal  thrombous.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Litten,  the  blood  carried  by  the  hepatic  artery 
is  snfBcient  for  the  nourishment  of  the  liver  and  for  the  secretion  of  bile. 

The  TREATMENT  embraces,  as  an  important  palliative  measure,  paracentesis 
abdominis,  repeated  as  often  as  the  dropsical  accumulation  recurs.  Measures 
to  arrest  hemorrhage  are  indicated  when  this  occurs.  Additional  measures 
are  those  to  meet  other  symptomatic  indications  and  to  support  the  powers 
of  life. 

Becovery  has  taken  place  in  several  cases  under  my  observation,  in  which 
ascites  and  intestinal  hemorrhage  were  referable  to  portal  thrombosis.* 

In  pylethrombosis,  as  just  described,  or  adhedve  pylephlebitis,  inflamma- 
tion is  limited  to  the  site  of  the  thrombus.  The  phenomena  of  the  disease 
are  referable  to  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein.  Svppurative  ptflephlebitity  on 
the  other  hand,  involves  the  presence  of  emboli  or  thrombi,  which  act,  not 
only  mechanically,  but  by  the  agency  of  a  noxious  principle.  Owing  to  this 
principle  they  give  rise  to  multiple  hepatic  abscesses.  The  clinical  history  is 
that  of  pyaemia,  often  without  symptoms  pointing  directly  to  the  liver.  Pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  jaundice,  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver  may  be  present.  To  these  symptoms  are  added  those  of  obstruction  if, 
as  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  the  portal  vein  or  its  principal  branches  be 
occluded. 

The  most  fVequent  causes  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  relate  to  ulcerative 
and  suppurative  processes  within  the  district  of  the  portal  circulation.  la 
this  category  belong  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis, 
ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder,  stomach,  and  intestinal  tract,  particularly  dys- 
enteric and  sloughing  ulcers,  abscesses  and  ulcers  of  the  rectum,  such  as 
aometimes  follow  surf^cal  operations  in  t^at  neighborhood,  and  inflammation 
of  the  umbilical-  vein  in  the  newly-born  infant.  A  foreign  body  in  the  portal 
vein  may  give  rise  to  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  In  an  autopsy  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  by  Dr.  Janeway  a  fish-bone  two  inches  long  was  found,  one  half  in 
the  superior  mesenteric  and  the  other  half  in  the  portal  vein.  The  portal  vein 
contained  poriform  matter  and  the  liver  multiple  abscesses.  Another  similar 
case  has  been  reported.  A  thrombus  in  the  portal  vein  is  sometimes  a  direct 
continuation  of  a  thrombus  primarily  formed  in  some  of  the  rootlets  of  the 
vein  at  the  diseased  part.  Sometimes  the  thrombosis  follows  the  lodgment 
of  an  embolus  broken  off  from  a  thrombus  situated  in  some  of  the  afferent 
branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  thrombus  breaks  down  into  a  puriform 
mass  from  which  emboli  are  detached,  the  vascular  walls 'become  infiltrated 
with  pus-cells,  and  the  suppurative  process  extends  to  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  hepatio  parenchyma,  the  result  being  the  production 
of  abscesses  in  which  the  presence  of  bacteria  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
abscesses  are  usually  not  of  large  size,  but  they  are  many,  and  their  distri- 
bution can  sometimes  be  seen  to  follow  the  course  of  tiie  portal  vessels 
within  the  liver. 

'  The  DIAGNOSIS  of  suppurative  pylephlebitis  is  to  be  based  on  the  local 
>  Vide  paper  entitled  "Early  Tapping  in  Cases  of  Ascites."  (See  note,  p.  692.) 
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symptoms  already  stated,  in  conjunction  with  the  symptoms  of  pysmia  and  the 
antecedent  existence  of  some  one  of  the  causative  conditions  vhich  have  been 
named.  Certain  of  the  latter  are  not  discoverable  before  death,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  post-mortem  examination  sheds  no  light  on  the  etitdogy. 
The  affection  is  then  said  to  be  idiopathic. 

There  is  no  ground  for  encouragement  in  tfae  way  of  prognous,  and  the 
tireatment  has  relation  solely  to  symptomatto  iudicationg  and  to  support 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BILIARY  PASSAGES.— JAUNDICE. 

Inflammation  of  tbe  Biliary  Passages.— Dilatation  of  the  Qall-bladder :  Cancer  ti  the 
Gall-bladder. — Jaundice,  or  Icterus. — Functiooal  Affections  of  the  Liver. 

Inflammation  of  the  Biliary  Passages. 

THE  most  frequent  form  of  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages  is  mnipfe 
infiammcUion,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  catarrhal  inflammation.  The  seat 
of  the  inflammation  is  usually  the  lower  part  of  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus,  particularly  the  part  contained  in  the  wall  of  the  duodenum. 
The  inflammation  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  simply  a  continuation  of 
a  similar  inflammation  affecting  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  simple  inflammation  of  the  common  bile-duct 
consist  in  faypenemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  increased 
secretion  of  mucus.  As  in  similar  inflammations  elsewhere,  these  chanees 
may  not  be  well  marked  after  death,  the  congestion  and  swelling  especially 
being  often  absent  upon  postmortem  examination. 

The  importance  of  acute  rimple  inflammation  of  the  oommon  bile^luct  con- 
sists in  the  obstmetion  which  is  offered  to  the  flow  of  bile  by  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus.  Inasmuch  as  the 
force  which  propels  the  bile  through  the  biliary  passages  is  slight,  being 
chiefly  due  to  the  continued  secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver-cells  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm,  even  an  insignificant  obstruction  sufiices  to  impede 
its  flow.  The  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage  of  bile  causes  an  accumula- 
tion of  bile  in  the  ducts  within  the  liver  and  an  absorption  of  accumulated 
bile  by  the  lymphatics.  The  bile  thus  absorbed  enters  the  blood-ourrent  by 
way  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  causes  jaundice. 

The  jaundice  which  is  produced  by  simple  inflammation  of  the  intestinal 
part  of  the  oommon  bile-duct  is  usually  called  simple  jaundice  or  catarrhal 
jaundice.  Simple  jaundice,  caused  in  this  way,  is  a  very  common  affecUon. 
Being  secondary  to  simple  gastro-dnodenitis,  simple  jaundice  is  usually  pre- 
ceded for  a  few  days  by  moderate  disorder  of  the  gastric  functions,  such  as 
anorexia,  bad  taste  in  we  mouth,  belching  of  gas,  lassitude,  and  oocauonally 
by  vomiting.  These  symptoms  continue  for  a  Ume  after  tJie  appearance  of 
jaundice.   The  bowels  are  usually  constipated. 

The  DiAONOSis  is  based  chiefly  npon  the  exclusion  of  other  causes  of  jaan* 
dice,  particularly  the  impaction  of  g^l-stones,  and  severe  structural  affecticHU 
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of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrlioris,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  tumors,  etc.  In  general, 
the  diagnosis  is  easily  established. 

The  DITKATION  of  an  attack  of  simple  jaundice  is  generally  from  about 
three  to  six  weeks.  ConBtitutional  symptoms  disappear,  as  a  rule,  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  jaundiced  color  is  lost. 

The  CAUSATION  is  that  of  gastro-duodeDitis.  Id  some  cases  there  is  evi- 
dence of  some  specific  or  infectious  cause.  This,  at  least,  is  the  probable 
explanation  of  the  occasional  accumulation  of  cases  of  simple  jaundice  at 
certain  times  and  in  certain  places,  giving  to  the  affection  an  epidemic  or 
an  endemic  character. 

Simple  jaundice,  if  uncomplicated,  is  not  a  serious  affection,  and  nearly 
always  terminates  favorably.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  some 
cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  beg^n  with  the  symptoms  of  sim- 
ple jaundice. 

As  Uie  natural  tendency  of  nmple  jaundice  is  to  recovery,  active  medical 
interferenoe  is  not  indicated.  The  patient's  diet  should  be  regulated,  fats 
especially  being  excluded.  As  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  a  cathar- 
tic may  be  occasionally  administered,  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  laxative 
saline  waters,  such  as  Carlsbad,  may  be  employed.  A  time-honored  remedy 
is  calomel  or  blue  mass,  given  at  night  and  followed  by  a  dose  of  salts  in  the 
morning.  Devices  for  the  displacement  of  the  assumed  plug  of  mucus  from 
the  bile-duct  are  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Such  devices  are,  pressure  upon  the 
gall-bladder,  faradization  over  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  injection  of  large 
enemata  of  cold  or  lukewarm  water  with  the  intention  of  arousing  intestinal 
peristole. 

Nothing  is  known  of  simple  inflammation  of  Uie  bile-duota  within  tlie  liver 
as  an  independent  affection. 

ParvletU  inflammcdion  of  the  biliary  passages  may  be  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  gall-stones  or  of  parasites,  and  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  com- 
plication t£  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pyaemia,  typhoid  i^ver,  and  cholera. 
Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  secondary  to  suppuration  or  necrosis  of  the 
tissues  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ducts.  Purulent  inflammation  of  the 
bile-ducts  outside  of  the  liver  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the 
affected  portion,  with  consequent  peritonitis.  Purulent  inflammation  of  the 
ducts  within  the  liver  leads  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  containing  bile 
and  nsually  biliary  concretions. 

Crompom  and  diphtheritic  infiammatiom  of  the  biliary  ducts  have  been 
described,  but  they  are  rare  and  only  of  pathological  interest. 

The  various  forms  of  inflammation  which  have  been  described  may  attack 
the  gall-bladder,  with  or  without  coincident  disease  of  the  bile-ducts.  Inflam- 
maliom  of  the  ffaU-bkufdert  except  those  caused  by  the  presence  of  gall- 
stones, which  have  already  been  described  (p.  530),  do  not  call  for  consider- 
ation in  works  the  purpose  of  which  is  mainly  clinical.  Ulceration  and 
perforation  of  the  gall-bladder  may  occur  independently  of  the  presence  of 
calculi.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  an  abscess  within  the  walls  of  the 
giJl-bladder  led  to  perforation  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

Dilatation  of  the  Gall-lsladder  (Hydrops  Oystidis  Felles). 

The  two  most  common  causes  of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages — 
namely,  gall-stones  and  mucus-plugs — have  already  been  described.  Further 
reference  will  be  made  to  these,  as  well  as  to  other  causes  of  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  bile,  in  the  article  on  Jaundice.  Closure  of  the  common  bile-duct 
causes,  in  addition  to  jaundice,  an  accumulation  of  bile  within  the  gall-blad- 
der, but  this  accumulation  is  not  generally  suffident  to  produce  marked  symp- 
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toms.  Exceptionally,  however,  under  these  circomstanoes  the  gall-hladdei 
hecomes  enormously  distended  with  bile,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Van  Swieten 
in  which  the  gall-bladder  contuned  eight  pounds  of  thick  bile. 

Some  oonsideration  is  due  to  obstructions  of  the  cystic  duct.  These  do  not 
lead  to  jaundice,  but  manifest  their  effects  upon  the  gall-bladder.  By  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  ocduuon  of  the  oystio  duet  is  the  impao^on  of  one  or 
more  gall-stones.  Other  causes  are  stenosis  from  oica^sed  ulcers,  accumula- 
tion of  inflammatorr  products,  and  pressure  from  without,  as  by  tumors  and 
peritoneal  bands.    Congenital  stenosb  is  a  rare  condition. 

As  a  result  of  occlusion  of  the  cystic  duct  the  gall-bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended with  a  clear,  usually  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  which  is  free  from  bile. 
This  condition  is  called  hydrops  cystidis  fellese,  although  the  fluid  is  not  of 
dropsical  origin,  but  is  a  secretion  from  the  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder,  thus  distended,  forms  a  tumor,  usually 
about  the  size  of  the  fist,  but  sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  head  or  even 
larger.  In  the  latter  case  the  tumor  extends  to  the  pelvis  and  occupies  the 
ffreater  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity.'  Tbe  shape  of  the  tumor  produced  by 
hydrofm  cystidis  fellem  is  globular  or  pyriform. 

There  are  asnally  no  stuptohs,  other  than  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  and 
this  in  ordinary  cases  is  not  so  large  as  to  cause  much  inconvenience. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  based  npon  the  rituation  and  the  characters  of  the  tumor. 
The  normal  situation  of  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  corresponds  to  the 
median  extremity  of  tbe  ninth  or  tenth  right  costal  cartilage.  It  can  usually 
be  ascertained  by  palpation  and  by  percussion  that  the  tumor  projects  in  this 
situation  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  liver.  The  tumor  is  generally  mov- 
able, although  it  may  be  fixed  by  adhesions.  It  usually  follows  tbe  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Unless  the  tumor  be  greatly  distended 
a  sense  of  fluctuation  can  be  appreciated.  In  exceptiunal  cases  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  as  when  the  colon  makes  its  way  between 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumor  and  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  a  tympanitic 
resonance  may  be  found  between  the  liver  and  the  tumor.  Cases  are  recorded 
in  which  th«  tumor  has  been  so  constricted  as  to  resemble  the  kidney  in  shape, 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  wandering  kidney.  It  suffices  to  call 
attention  also  to  the  possibility  of  mistaking  a  distended  ^^-bladder  for  an 
eohinococcus  cyst,  a  cancer,  a  hydro-nephrosis,  or  an  ovarian  cyst;  bnt  sach 
errors  are  not  likely  to  occur.  Ad  exploration  of  the  tumor  by  a  hypodermic 
ayringe  may  be  of  assistanee  in  diagnosis. 

The  TREATMENT  must  have  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  individual 
cases.  In  many  cases  no  treatment  is  required.  Aspiration  of  the  gall-blad- 
der may  be  employed  if  the  degree  of  dilatation  warrant  this  procedure.  The 
fluid,  however,  is  almost  certain  to  be  renewed.  If  it  be  decided  to  make  a 
free  opening  into  the  gall-bladder,  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  formation  of  peritoneal  adhesions  and  the  avoidance  of  septic 
inflammation  as  in  making  dmilar  openings  into  abscesses  and  hydatid  oysts 
of  the  liver. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  a  clear,  bland  fluid,  pus  accumulates  in  the  gall-blad- 
der (empyeema  cystidis  fellete).  The  affection  is  then,  of  rourse,  of  a  very 
grave  nature,  and  ie  likely  to  terminate  fatally.  If  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made,  the  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  a  free  incision  is  indicated. 

Prmarv  cancer  of  the  jjaS-Madder  occurs,  but  in  its  symptoms  and  course 
it  cannot  be  discriminated  with  any  certainty  from  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  it 
therefore  does  not  require  separate  clinical  consideration. 

*  In  a  case  described  by  Erdmamitiie  amount  of  fluid  ia  said  to  have  been  £rom^x^ 
to  eighty  pounds. 
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The  parasites  whicli  are  sometimes  found  in  the  biliary  pusages  have 
already  been  considered  (p.  559). 

Jaundice,  or  Icterus. 

The  presence  of  bile-pigment  in  the  blood  and  Ijmph  in  sufficient  quantatj 
to  give  to  the  coignnctiTa  and  to  the  skin  a  yellow  color,  greater  or  less  in 
degree,  constitutes  the  morbid  condition  known  as  w/enu,  or  jaundice.  The 
term  ehobemia  denotes  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood,  and  under  this  head, 
in  treating  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  in  Part  I.,  was  embraced  the 
^neral  pathology  of  the  affection  to  be  now  considered  (p.  77).  The  terms 
icterus  and  jaundice,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  commonly  used,  relate  to 
yellowness  of  the  surface  from  the  presence  of  bile-pigment,  whereas  cholsemia 
implies  the  presence  of  all  of  the  bile-constttucnts  in  the  blood. 

Jaundice  is  strictly  never  an  individual  disease.  It  is  merely  an  effect  or 
a  symptom  of  disease  ;  but  as  it  is  an  obvious  and  striking  morbid  condition 
dependent  on  various  affections,  and  occurring  sometimes  when  its  causation 
is  not  evident,  it  is  convenient  to  give  it  separate  consideration.  This  removes 
the  necessity  of  much  repetition  in  treating  of  the  manifold  affe(^ons  of  which 
jaundice  is  a  symptom. 

The  presence  of  bile  in  the  blood,  or  chohemia,  is  a  result  of  the  entrance 
into  the  blood  of  bile  after  its  secretion.  The  bile-pigment  and  the  biliary 
salts  (the  dycocholate  and  the  taurocholate  of  soda)  are  formed  within  the 
liver,  and  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  The  bile,  however,  contains  at  least 
one  excrementitious  principTe — namely,  cholesterin.  The  latter  constituent 
of  bile  accumulates  in  'the  blood  if  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be  from  any  cause 
suspended. 

Whether  the  bile-pigment  be  ever  formed  in  the  circulating  blood  is  a  mat* 
ter  of  uncertainty.  Heematoidin,  a  pigment  identical  with  bilirubin,  is  often 
formed  in  old  blood -extravasation  ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  other  facts, 
has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  in  certain  cases  of  jaundice  the  bile- 
pigment  is  formed  out«ide  of  the  liver,  probably  in  the  circulating  blood. 
Jaundice  thus  produced  is  called  hsematogenous  jaundice,  in  distinction  from 
that  caused  by  the  absorption  of  bile,  or  hepatogenous  janndiee.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  hsematogenous  jaundice  is  advanced  to  explain  certain  cases 
of  jaundice  in  which  none  of  the  recognized  causes  of  the  absorption  of  bile 
from  the  liver  have  been  found.  A  heematogenous  origin  has  been  ni^d  es- 
pecially for  the  jaundice  occasionally  occurring  in  certain  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  septicsemia,  pysemia,  remittent  fever,  and  certain  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  by  phosphorus  and  the  mineral  acids,  in  which  destruction  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  doubtless  occurs.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  a  heematogenous  jaundice, 
and  that  this  theory  has  of  late  lost,  rather  than  gained  support.  Heemo- 
glohin,  which  is  set  free  by  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  the  form  of  meth-hsemoglobin,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  ever  converted  within  the  blood  into  bile-pigment, 
although  dissolved  lusmoglobin  increases  the  formation  of  bile-pigment  within 
the  liver.  There  is  a  tendency  to  r^er  many  cases  which  some  writers  have 
legarded  as  hsematogenous  jaundice — for  instance,  the  janndiee  of  many  acute 
infectious  diseases — to  a  mild  inflammation  of  (he  large  bile-ducts ;  bat  the 
anatomical  proof  of  this  view  is  deficient  for  a  considerable  number  of  the 
cases.  Nor  is  the  theory  that  the  absorption  of  bile  in  these  cases  is  the 
result  of  lowered  blood-pressure  in  the  liver  to  be  regarded  as  established.  It 
must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  while  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  of  jaun- 
dice formerly  considered  as  hsamatogenous  are  in  reality  of  hepatogenous  ori- 
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gin,  ve  poasesB  no  satisfaotory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  jaundice  io  the 

remaining  cases. 

Id  all  cases  in  which  we  possess  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  causation 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  in  its  passage 
&oni  the  liver  to  the  intestiDe.  The  causes  of  snch  obstrucUon  are  various, 
and  they  may  be  classified— ;^'rff,  as  abnormalities  in  the  interior  of  the  hile- 
ducts ;  second,  as  alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  ducts ;  and  third,  as  lenoos 
causing  pressure  upon  the  bile-ducts  from  without. 

The  most  frequent  of  the  first  of  these  causes  are  plugs  of  mucus  resulting 
from  simple  inflammation  of  the  common  bile-duct  secondary  to  gastro-duo- 
denitis  (simple  or  catarrhal  jaundice)  and  gatl-stones,  including  concretions  of 
inspissated  bile.  Lodgment  of  parasites  in  the  bile-ducts  is  a  rare  cause  of 
jaundice.  These  parasites  are  lumbricoid  worms,  the  various  forms  of  distoma 
and  echinococcus.  Pus,  blood,  and  fibrin  may  block  up  the  bile^lucta  in  rare 
instances. 

Of  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bile^ucts  which  may  encroach  on  the 
lumen  of  these  tubes,  the  most  important  are  inflammatory  swelling,  either 
that  of  acute  or  of  chronic  inflammation,  cicatricial  thickening,  and  contrac- 
tion following  ulceration  and  new  growths.  Congenita  stenosis  of  the  bile- 
ducts  is  a  rare  condition. 

The  most  important  of  the  causes  which  produce  jaundice  by  external  pres- 
sure on  the  bile-ducts  are  tumors  and  inflammatory  products.  Cancers  of  tfae 
liver,  of  the  gall-bladder,  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  porta  of  the  liver,  of 
tfae  pylorus,  of  the  duodenum,  and  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  may  all  cause 
jaundice  by  compression  of  the  common  bile-dbcts.  Less  frequently  cancer 
in  other  situations  and  other  forms  of  tumor  produce'  jaundice  in  a  similar 
way.  Hepatic  abscesses  and  echinococcus  cysts  may  compress  the  main  bile- 
ducts.  The  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  and  of  fecal  accumulations  in  the 
transverse  colon  belongs  in  this  group  of  causes.  Obstruction  may  also  be 
due  to  peritoneal  adhesions,  which  cause  traction  on  the  peritoneal  fold  which 
contains  the  common  bile-duct.  The  compression  of  a  large  number  of  intra- 
hepatic ducts  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  jaundice. 

The  quantity  of  smooth  muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  bile-duets 
appears  to  be  too  slight  to  support  the  theory  of  jaundice  produced  by  spasm 
of  the  duets.  Although  it  is  possible,  it  cannot  be  conndei«d  proven,  that  bile 
may  be  absorbed,  and  that  jaundice  be  thus  caused  by  diminution  of  the  blood* 
pressure  in  the  liver.  This,  however,  is  the  usual  explanation  of  the  jaundice 
occurring  in  oases  of  portal  thrombosis.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  bile 
is  not  absorbed  in  cases  of  jaundice  directly  by  the  blood-vessels,  but  it  is  first 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  liver,  is  carried  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
thence  enters  tfae  blood.  Anotfaer  supposed  agency  in  producing  jaundice  in 
certain  oases  is  enfeebled  respiration.  Tfais  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  tfae 
movements  of  the  diaphragm  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  the  bile,  so  that  when 
these  are  weakened  there  may  be  a  sufficient  stasis  of  bile  in  the  bile-ducts 
for  the  production  of  jaundice. 

The  jaundice  which  frequently  occurs  in  from  two  to  four  dap  after  birth, 
and  is  called  icterus  neonatorum,  has  not  received  any  explanation  which  has 
met  with  general  acceptance.  This  jaundice  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  tbe 
nrine  is  generall;^  ftee  fhnn  bile-pigment,  and  that  the  blood  after  deaUi,  as 
well  as  the  papillas  of  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  other  organs,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  crystalline  pigment. 

Yellowness  of  tfae  conjunctiva  and  skin  takes  place  afler  a  certain  amount 
of  bile  faas  entered  the  circulation.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  jaundice  tbe 
bile-pigment  may  be  found  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  the  liquid  of  seroos 
oavities.   Tbe  coloration  of  the  sorflaoe  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  bile- 
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pigment  !n  the  transuded  liquid  whieb  infilbrates  the  tissues.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  yellow  eolor  is  proportioDate  to  the  degree 
of  the  ofaoltemia.  The  presence  of  the  bile-pigment  in  the  serum  ,of  the 
blood  is  shown  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  liquid  beneath  the  epidermis  if  a 

blister  be  applied. 

The  urine  in  cases  of  jaundice  contains  bile-pigment  in  abundance,  very 
often  hyaline  casts  and  sometimes  epithelial  casts.  Not  infrequently  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen  is  present  in  the  urine.  The  presence  of  the  pigment  is 
apparent  to  the  eye,  and  it  gives  to  linen  a  yellow  stain.  The  perspiration 
contains  it,  and  the  body-linen  ma^  also  be  stained  yellow,  especially  from 
the  abundant  cutaneous  secretion  in  the  axilla.  Bile-pigment  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  contained  in  the  saliva,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  it  found  in  mucus,  but  it  may 
be  found  in  the  sputa  of  pneumonitis  developed  in  a  peraon  affected  with 
jaundice.  The  milk  of  nursing  women  rarely  contains  it,  although  its  pres- 
ence in  this  secretion  has  been  observed.  The  hnmors  of  the  eye  do  not 
contain  it,  except  in  some  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  unusually  intense. 
The  "jaundiced  eye"  ^xanthopsia)  is  so  rare  an  event  that  the  phrase  is  to 
be  regarded  as  i  poetical  license. 

The  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  colored.  The  col- 
oration is  seen  especiaily  in  the  areolar  tissue,  the  serous  membranes,  and  the 
muscles.  The  substance  of  the  brain  escapes,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
unusually  infiltrated  with  serum,  that  is,  cedematous. 

Bile  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  sedative  on  the  circulation  and  nervous  system. 
The  heart's  action  is  usually  diminished  in  frequency.  The  pulse  frequently 
falls  to  50,  40,  or  even  lower,  in  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  is  not  associate 
with  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  and  if  thus  associated  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  less  than  if  jaundice  did  not  coexist.  The  effect  is  attributed  to  the 
presence  in  the  blood,  not  of  the  pigment,  but  of  the  biliary  salts.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  may  be  lowered.  The  respirations-  diminish  in  fre- 
quency in  proportion  to  the  effect  on  the  oiroulation.  The  mental  faculties 
are  dull  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  somnolency.  Pmritus  of  the  surface, 
especially  in  the  axilla  and  the  inguinal  region,  troublesome  particularly  at 
night,  is  an  occasional  symptom.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance. An  occasional  complication  is  urticaria,  denoted  by  the  characteristic 
elevations  on  the  skin,  or  wheals,  which  present  a  deeper  yellowness  than  the 
surrounding  integument  and  occasion  intense  pruritus. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  frequently  due  to  co- 
existing duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenitis.  Anorexia,  nausea,  and  sometimes 
vomiting,  thirst,  more  or  less  pain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epigastrium,  and 
tenderness  in  that  situation,  are  symptoms  denoting  subacute  inflammation  of 
the  gastro-duodenal  membrane.  In  eases  of  jaundice  disconnected  from  this 
affection  the  appetite  may  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  impaired,  and  certain 
articles  of  food  are  apparently  digested  without  difficulty.  Fatty  food  is 
imperfectly  digested,  and  chemical  examination  of  die  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  shows  fat  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Patients  have  an  antipathy  to 
fatty  articles  of  diet  The  nutrition  for  a  time  may  be  but  little  affected, 
but  sooner  or  later,  loss  in  weight  takes  place ;  and  this  is  progressive  if  the 
jaundice  continue. 

The  appearance  of  the  dejections  is  important,  as  affording  evidence  of  the 
completeness  or  otherwise  of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intes- 
tine. If  complete  occlusion  exist,  the  stools  are  ashy  or  clay-colored,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  tbey  have  more  or  less  of  the 
yellowish  or  brownish  color  of  health  if  the  obstrnctjoo  be  only  partial.  The 
feces,  when  the  intestines  are  devoid  of  bile,  emit  an  odor  of  putrescence, 
and  the  formation  of  gas  is  frequency  troublesome,  bile  in  the  intestinal 
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canal  being  an  antiseptio  as  regards  the  fecal  contents.  Generally,  the  bow- 
els are  constipated,  but  this  u  by  no  means  always  the  case,  even  when 
complete  oeclaslon  eziata. 

Jaundice  may  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  without  giving  rise  to  Dots' 
ble  disturbance.  The  system  sometimes  tolerates  the  accumulation  of  bile 
for  a  long  time.  Not  infrequently,  patients  are  able  to  be  ap  and  about  as  in 
health,  experiencing  but  little  inconvenience.  The  symptoms  and  the  gravitj 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pathological  conditions  with  which  the 
jaundice  is  assooiated.  If  the  jaundice  depend  on  obstruction  in  connectioo 
with  subacute  gastro-duodenitis,  the  prognosis  is  always  favorable.  Simple 
gastro-dttodenal  jaundice  usually  continues  for  from  three  to  six  weeks.  If  it 
depend  on  the  impaction  of  a  gall-stone  in  the  common  hepatic  duct,  the 
lecorery  will  depend  on  the  passage  of  the  stone  into  the  intestine  or  back- 
ward into  the  gall-bladder.  Permanent  obstruction  from  a  gall-stone  or  tlie 
pressure  of  a  tumor  involves  of  course  persistence  of  the  janndice.  Under 
these  drcnmstances  serious  results  may  not  take  place  for  a  conmderable  or 
even  a  long  period.  Gases  have  been  under  my  observation  in  which  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  wu  not  greatly  impaired  for  one,  two,  and  even  four 
years.  In  one  case  under  my  observation  the  jaundice  had  persisted  for  dght 
years.  Life  has  continued  for  a  much  longer  period.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, the  body  wastes,  the  patient  becomes  anjemic  and  cachectic,  the  vital 
powers  gradually  fail,  and  the  termination  is  fatal,  irrespective  of  either  the 
morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  the  janndice  or  of  intercurrent  affections  of 
other  organs  than  the  liver.  The  color  of  the  skin  becomes  dark  or  almost 
black  in  some  cases  of  long-persisting  jaundice.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of 
jaundice  from  permanent  obstruction,  however,  the  duration  of  life  does  nob 
extend  beyond  several  months. 

When  life  is  destroyed  purely  in  consec^nence  of  the  retention  of  bile,  tbe 
liver  takes  on  hnportant  lesions.  Hie  bile-ducts  within  the  liver  become 
dilated ;  the  gall-bladder  may  or  may  not  become  distended  with  bile ;  the 
liver  is  at  first  increased  in  volume  Arom  the  accumulation  of  bile,  but  sabse- 
quently  its  volume  is  diminished  and  it  becomes  flabby  and  wrinkled.  There 
is  often  a  new  growth  of  interstitial  tissue,  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of 
biliary  cirrhosis  of  French  writers.  The  persisting  distension  of  the  hepatic 
bile-ducts  at  length  leads  to  an  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  bile.  In  proportion 
as  the  secretion  of  bile  is  arrested  the  jaundice  diminishes,  and  the  patient 
suffers  from  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the 
bile — namely,  cholesterin.  In  some  cases  death  is  preceded  by  conrutsioDB 
and  coma.  In  these  oases  cftolestermnta  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  bat  these 
phenomena  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  are  due  to  urmmia.  Post-mortem 
examinations  show  an  accumulation  of  granules  of  bile-pigment  in  the  uri- 
niferouB  tubes  when  jaundice  has  existed  for  a  considerable  or  long  period; 
and  the  uraemia  proceeds  from  the  morbid  condition  of  the  kidneys.  Hjdio- 
peritoneum  may  occur  in  the  latter  period  of  the  affection,  and  general  dropsy 
IS  sometimes  a  result  of  the  superinduced  renid  affection. 

The  DiAONOSis  of  jaundice  is  readily  made  if  the  examination  of  the  pidest 
be  made  in  the  daytime,  but  the  yellowness  may  not  be  apparent  by  artificial 
light.  The  yellow  tint  of  the  surface  seen  in  some  cases  of  cancer,  intermitt«nt 
fever,  and  chlorosis  is  readily  discriminated  from  slight  jaundice  by  the 
absence  of  yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  latter  being  always  present  in 
jaundice ;  but  to  determine  the  causative  pathological  conditions  in  indi- 
vidual cases  is  not  always  easy  or  in  all  cases  practicable.  The  dependence 
on  duodenitis  or  gastro-duodenitis  is  to  be  inferred  fVom  the  symptoms  of 
these  affections  preceding  and  accompanying  the  jaundice — ^namely,  anorexia, 
nausea,  vomilang,  and  tenderness  over  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epigtf 
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-tainm.  The  presence  of  a  gall-stone  may  be  iofeired  from  the  pre^zistenee 
and  coexistence  of  the  s3miptonis  of  hepatic  colic.  A  tumor  vhich  presses 
upon  the  common  duct  may  be  ducoverable  by  manual  exploration.  From 
the  character  of  the  tumor  and  the  coexisting  symptoms  its  cancerous  nature 
may  sometimes  be  inferred.  Occlusion  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
ducts  exclusive  of  duodenitis,  from  lumbricoid  worms  in  the  common  duct, 
and  from  other  causes,  cannot  be  determined  during  life.  The  existence  only 
of  obstruction  is  determinable  in  such  cases.  Not  infrequently  the  distended 
gall-bladder  may  be  felt,  and  this  is  positive  evidence  that  the  jaundice 
involves  obstruction  of  the  common  duct. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  jaundice  it  has  been  the  custom  to  prescribe 
active  cathartics  and  emetics  under  an  idea  of  removing  the  obstruction  by 
their  operation.  If,  however,  the  jaundice  be  connected  with  duodenitis  or 
eaatro-duodenitis,  not  only  are  these  measures  ineffectual,  but  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  do  harm.  If  the  obstrucUon  be  caused  by  a  gall-stone,  its  passage  wiU 
not  be  hastened  by  these  measures ;  and  they  will  weaken  the  patient  witli< 
out  doing  good  if  the  jaundice  depend  on  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  common  or 
hepatic  duct.  As  remedies,  then,  addressed  to  the  obstruction  giving  rise  to 
the  jaundice,  cathartics  and  emetics  are  contraindicated. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  be  addressed  to  a 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Laxatives  or  cathar- 
tics are  required  only  for  the  relief  of  constipation,  and  when  required  the 
mildest  forms  are  to  be  preferred.  There  is  no  groand  for  the  supposition 
that  mercury  exerts  any  special  efficacy,  but  a  few  grains  of  calomel  and 
blue  mass  frequently  prove  as  mild  and  effective  as  any  form  of  cathartic  or 
laxative^  followed,  if  necessary,  by  a  saline  draught.  The  latter  alone  will 
often  Buflice.  The  saline  mineral  waters,  such  as  the  Congress  or  Kissingen 
water,  will  frequently  secure  an  adequate  laxative  effect.  Remedies  to  soothe 
OiB  inflamed  mucous  membranes  are  useful,  such  as  small  doses  of  morphia  or 
some  of  the  sueoedanea  of  opium — ^nam^y,  belladonna,  fayoscyamus,  conium, 
etc.  Conium  has  been  considered  as  a  remedy  having  special  efficacy  tn 
jaundice.  Its  apparent  e£Bcacy  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part  by  its  useful- 
ness as  a  soothing  remedy  and  partly  by  its  supplanting  active  cathartics 
and  emetics,  which  are  injurious.  The  diet  should  be  bland  and  digestible. 
Fatty  articles  of  food  should  be  excluded,  and  to  these  the  patient  generally 
has  an  antipathy.  A  blister  over  the  epigastrium  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
useful.  Accidental  symptoms  will  of  course  claim  appropriate  palliative 
measures.  If  a  distended  gall-bladder  can  be  felt,  pressure  upon  it  will 
sometimes  remove  the  obstruction,  the  tumor  disappearing  under  this  pro- 
cedure. This  fact  I  have  verified.  Pressure,  however,  should  not  be  made 
with  such  force  as  to  incur  risk  of  rupture.  Gerbardt  has  found  the  induced 
current  of  electricity  to  be  nseful  by  exciting  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
mnseular  coat  of  the  gall-bladder.'  A  bubbling  sound,  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  may  sometimes  be  heard  occurring  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  tumor. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  connected  with  the  passage  of  gall-stones  the  palliation 
of  pain  is  the  chief  object  of  treatment.  The  occurrence  of  jaundice  does  not 
add  indications  to  those  which  have  been  already  considered  as  pertaining  to 
the  passage  of  gall-stones  or  hepatic  colic.  (Vide  p.  533.) 

Jaundice  dependent  on  irremediable  causes,  such  as  permanent  occlusion 
of  the  biliary  ducts  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  does  not  admit  of  cure,  and 
the  existence  of  an  irremediable  cause  is  to  be  inferred  when  the  jaundice 
persists  for  several  months  or  years.  Yet  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  cases 
in  which,  after  the  persistence  of  jaundice  for  many  months,  recovery  at 

■  UAer  letenu  gaBtro-diudmidi$,  von  C.  (Kerbardt,  Leipzig,  1871. 
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length  took  place,  and  I  have  known  reoovery  toJ^ke  place  after  a  persist- 
ent jaundice  for  several  years.  A  fecal  tumor  in  the  transverse  colon  and  a 
movabltt  right  kidney  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  jaundice  by  prestdng 
on  the  common  dact.  A  fecal  tumor  may  be  removed,  but,  in  general,  tuinon 
so  situated  as  to  produce  obstniotion  are  persisting.  In  cases  not  admitting 
of  cure  the  objects  of  treatment,  aa  regards  the  jaundice,  are  the  elimiaation 
of  bile  by  the  renal  and  cutaneous  emuoctories  and  the  support  of  the  powen 
of  life  in  order  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  fatal  termination.  With  a 
Tiew  to  the  elimination  of  bile,  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  excited  by 
the  vegetable  diuretic  remedies,  and  the  functions  of  the  skin  maintained  by 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath  and  by  guarding  against  vicissitudes  of  tempera- 
ture.  The  powers  of  life  are  to  be  supported  by  a  nutritious  diet,  together 
with  all  the  hygienic  means,  moral  and  physical,  of  invigorating  the  system. 

In  cases  of  jaundice  ending  in  recovery  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
yellowness  of  the  skin  continues  for  some  time  afler  the  absorption  of  bile 
has  ceased.  The  coloring  matter,  being  outside  of  the  vessels,  remains  when 
the  cholaemia  no  longer  exists.  Of  the  continuance  of  the  chottemia  or  of 
the  condition  which  occasioned  the  jaundice  the  urine  affords  the  most 
reliable  evidence.  The  affection  is  to  be  considered  as  having  ended  wbm 
the  coloring  matter  ceases  to  be  apparent  in  the  urine.  I  hare  known  yel- 
lowness of  the  skin  to  persist  for  several  months  after  the  disappearance  of 
bile-pigment  from  the  urine.  In  the  case  in  which  this  was  observed  the 
jaundice  had  existed  for  a  year.  The  absorption  is  probably  slow  in  pro- 
portion as  the  jaundice  has  been  of  long  duration. 

Functional  Aflfections  of  the  liver. 

Functional  affections  of  the  liver  have  hitherto  held  a  prominent  place  in 
pathological  speculations,  and  they  are  still  often  mentioned  by  physicians  in 
conversing  with  each  other  and  with  their  patients;  but  in  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the  functional  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  frequency  with  which  this 
organ  is  referred  to  as  the  source  of  morbid  phenomena. 

It  is  customary  with  many  to  refer  a  certain  group  of  symptoms  to  con- 
gestion of  the  lirer.  The  nature  of  these  symptoms  and  the  propriety  of 
considering  diem  as  dependent  upon  hepatic  congestion  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  article  on  Congestion  of  the  Liver  (p.  625). 

Phyuology  teaches  us  that  the  liver  is  endowed  with  various  funcUons,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  production  and  per- 
haps the  transformation  of  glycogen,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  albumi- 
nous and  other  constituents  of  the  products  of  digestion  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  portal  vein. 

The  action  of  the  liver  upon  the  products  of  digestion  which  are  absorbed 
by  the  rootlets  of  the  portal  vein,  although  not  well  understood,  is  probably 
an  important  one.  The  liver  seems  to  be  an  important,  although  not  the  sole, 
seat  of  the  formation  of  urea.  It  may  be  believed,  therefore,  that  structural 
and  functional  disorders  of  the  liver  interfere  with  the  alterations  which  the 
absorbed  products  of  digestion  normally  undergo  in  the  liver,  but  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  is  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  more  than  profitless  specu- 
lation. 

The  views  concerning  abnormalities  in  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver 
have  already  been  considered  in  Part  I.  (p.  70).  There  remain,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  only  the  functional  disturbances  in  the  secretion  of  bile. 

Functional  disorders  of  the  biliary  secretion  are  a  morbid  excess,  a  morbid 
deficiency,  and  a  vitiation  of  the  bile.    A  morbid  excess  of  bile  is  supposed 
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to  enter  into  the  etiologjf  of  diarrhcea,  colic,  and  sporadic  cholera  in  certain 
oases.  Deficiency  of  bile  is  ofUn  treated  as  a  functional  affection  under  the 
name  of  torpor  of  the  liver,  remedies  being  given  to  increase  the  biliary  secre- 
tion. A  whitish  or  ashy  color  of  the  stools  probably  is  evidence  of  deficient 
seoretioo,  although  this  appearance  may  arise  from  undue  absorption  of  bile 
fi>om  the  intestinal  canal.  £very  practitioner  is  familiar  with  this  appearance 
of  the  stools  in  young  children  and  after  the  admioistration  of  opium.  The 

5 redaction  of  the  so-called  biHou*  ttoolM  by  the  use  of  mercnry  is  veil  known, 
'orpor  of  the  liver  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  morbid 
condition  is  obscure.  It  affords  an  acceptable  explaifotion  to  patients,  owing 
to  the  popular  notion  that  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ailments 
referable  to  digestion  and  to  the  nervous  system ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
rationale,  a  mercurial  cathartic  or  laxative  often  affords  relief  of  the  symp- 
toms, which  are  vaguely  called  bilious.  A  deficiency  of  precise  knowledge 
respecting  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  secretion  of  bile  as  functional  dis- 
orders must  be  confessed,  but  as  regards  vitiation  of  bile  the  deficiency  of 
knowledge  is  still  greajter.  Acrid  bile  is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  secreted, 
and  the  greenish  color  of  the  stools,  often  observed,  especially  in  children, 
has  been  regarded  as  denoting  a  morbid  quality  of  hi\p.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  vitiated  bile  may  be  secreted,  but  it  is  imposuble  to  determine  whether 
morbid  changes  be  due  to  a  faulty  secretion  or  to  causes  acting  within  the 
atimentary  canal ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  to  r^ard  a  vitiated 
secretion  of  bile  as  a  functionid  disorder  famishiog  therapeutioil  indications. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN.— DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 
Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

MOST  of  the  diseases  of  the  spleen  are  secondary  to  other  diseases, 
and  they  are  therewith  considered.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  bring 
tog:ether  the  various  affections  of  the  spleen,  although  few  of  them  require 
detailed  consideration  as  independent  diseases.  The  spleen  bears  to  the 
blood-current  much  the  same  relation  that  the  lymph-glands  do  to  the 
lymphatic  current.  This  explains  the  frequency  with  which  the  spleen  is 
inrvolved  in  the  various  blood  diseases,  particularly  in  those  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  infectious  substances. 

Acute  congestion  of  the  spleen  is  one  of  the  morbid  elements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  acute  splenic  tumor,  to  be  presently  considered. 

Chronic  pcutive  eonffettion  of  the  spleen  is  caused  by  mechanical  interference 
with  the  portal  circuladon.  The  most  important  of  its  causes  are  pylephlebitis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  compression  of  the  portal  vein  by  tumors,  cardiac  disease, 
emphysema  of  the  lungs,  large  effusions  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  intrathoracio 
tumors.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  dark  red  in  oolor,  firm  in  consistence,  and  its 
capsule  is  usually  thickened.  The  enlargement  oan  usually  be  determined  by 

Physical  examination,  and  this  is  often  of  considerable  assistance  in  diagnosis, 
'here  may  be  complaint  of  a  feeling  of  weight  and  tension  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  but  in  general  no  definite  symptoms  are  referable  to  chronic  pass- 
ive congestion  of  the  spleen. 
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The  spleen,  next  to  the  kidneys,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  emhofrc  in/an- 
turns.  The  emboli  are  usually  deriyed  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  they 
may  come  from  any  part  of  the  aorta  above  the  origin  of  the  splenic  arteiy. 
The  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  do  not  anastomose  with  each  other,  so 
that  the  mechanical  effect  of  an  embolus  in  this  organ  is  the  production  of 
an  infarction.  Splenic  infarctions  arc  wed^-shaped,  with  the  apex  directed 
toward  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  Splenic  infarctions  may  be  hemorrhagic, 
white,  or  mixed  infarctions.  Most  frequently  the  centre  is  white  and  the 
peripheTT  is  hemorrhagic.  They  are  on  the  average  of  larger  rixe  thin 
renal  innretions.  It  is 'said  that  sometimes  the  lodgment  of  an  embolus  ia 
the  spleen  is  attended  by  a  sensation  of  pam,  but  this  is  not  proven ;  nor  ia 
fact  are  we  able  to  refer  any  symptoms  to  the  bland  infarctions  of  this 
organ.  If  life  be  sufficiently  prolonged,  an  embolic  infuetion  terminates  ia 
the  formation  of  a  fibrous  cicatrix  which  may  contain  blood-pigment  aod 
lime  salts. 

If  the  embolus  contain  infectious  substances,  generally  in  the  form  of 
micro-organisms,  it  produces,  in  addition  to  its  mechanical  effects,  suppura- 
tion leading  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess.  In  rare  instances  a  gangrenous 
focus  is  produced  by  an  infectious  embolus. 

Embolic  abtcestes  are  produced  in  many  cases  of  acute  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis and  in  pysemia.  Such  abscesses  are  generally  of  small  size  and 
do  not  admit  of  positive  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  dis- 
eases named.  These  diseases  are  usually  attended  by  more  or  less  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  whether  abscesses  be  present  in  this  organ  or  not. 
Embolic  abscesses  may,  however,  attain  a  lai^  size,  especially  by  the  coales- 
cence of  a  number  of  abscesses.  Splenic  abscess  may  be  predaced  independ- 
ently of  emboli.  It  may  be  caused  b^  wounds  of  the  spleen.  It  rarely  follom 
severe  injuries  without  wounds  which  involve  this  organ.  It  occurs  some- 
times as  a  complication  of  various  infectious  diseases,  such  as  relapsing  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  intermittent  fever,  where  an  embolic  origin  cannot  be  demon- 
strated. Abscess  may  bo  caused  by  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  into  this 
organ  or  by  extension  of  suppuration  from  adjoining  parts.  Sometimes  no 
cause  can  be  determined  for  an  abscess  in  the  spleen.  The  size  of  the 
abscess  may  be  enormous.  Sometimes  all  of  the  splenic  tissue  is  destroyed 
and  only  the  capsule  remains.  The  abscess  may  burst  in  different  directions, 
as  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  the  chest,  and  extet- 
nally.  Except  when  the  abscess  presents  itself  as  a  fluctuating  tumor  a 
positive  diagnosis  from  symptoms  and  signs  is  impracticable.  An  exploratory 

Juncture  may  aid  in  the  dia^ons  by  demonstrating  the  presence  of  pas. 
'he  prognosis  and  treatment  m  cases  of  splenic  abscess  are  essenUally  thf 
same  as  in  abseess  of  the  liver.  (See  p.  698.) 

Acute  iptenie  tumor  is  one  of  the  most  important  pathological  changes  of 
the  spleen.  By  this  name  is  designated  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  essential  lesions  of  many  acute  infections 
diseases.  Nearly  every  acute  infectious  disease  may  at  times  be  accompanied 
by  splenic  enlargement,  but  there  are  certain  of  these  diseases  in  which 
swelling  of  the  spleen  is  more  constant  than  in  others.  Acute  splenic  tumor 
18  nearly  always  present  in  relapsing  fever,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  and 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  It  is  usually  or  frequently  present  in 
pysemia  and  septicsemia,  including  puerperal  fever,  in  epidemic  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  erysipelas,  acute  lobar  pneumonitis,  diphtheria,  acute  yellow  atro- 
phy of  the  liver,  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  the  acute  exanthematous  fevers, 
etc.  It  has  been  observed  during  the  primary  and  the  secondary  periods  of 
syphilis. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged,  often  twice  or  thrice  its  normal  nxe ;  its  connstence 
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18  soft,  its  color  dark  red  or  blnisb-red ;  and  upoD  Bection  the  pulp  swells  above 
the  surface.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  generally  ioTisible,  but  they  may  be 
distinct  or  even  enlarged.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  active  congestion  and  to 
«n  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  spleen,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are 
produced  by  proliferation  of  the  pre-existing  cells.  The  lesion,  therefore,  in 
acute  splenic  tumor  is  an  acute  hyperplastic  splenitis.  In  splenic  swellings 
of  short  duration  probably  the  change  does  not  pass  beyond  active  congestion. 

The  acute  splenic  tumor  of  infeoUons  diseases  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
accnmulatioD  in  the  spleen  of  noxions  snbstaoceB  present  in  the  blood,  these 
snbslances  acting  as  an  irritant  and  oannng  congestion  and  inflammation. 
That  these  substances,  in  many  oases  at  least^  are  micro-organisms  seems  cer^ 
tain.  The  accnmnlation  of  these  ot^aoisms,  as  well  as  of  fine  particles  in  gen- 
eral, is  explained  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  drcnlation  in  the  spleen,  which 
render  this  organ  a  kind  of  filter  for  the  blood,  as  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
for  the  lymph. 

Clinically,  the  chief  importance  of  acnte  splenic  tumor  is  the  aid  which  its 
recognition  affords  in  diagnosis.  In  rare  instances  the  swelling  of  the  spleen 
has  led  to  rupture  of  the  oi^n  and  fatal  hemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  This  is  an  accident  which  has  occurred  in  typhoid  ferer,  intermittent 
fever,  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Under  the  name  of  dironic  splenic  tumor  are  included  enlargements  which 
occur  in  a  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  of  which  the  most  important  are  mala- 
rial fever,  leucocythsemia,  and  pseado-leucocythiemia.  A  similar  enlai^ement 
is  met  with  in  some  cases  of  syphilis.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  a  chronic 
hyperplastic  splenitis,  but  the  morbid  appearances  vary  in  different  diseases ; 
in  some  cases  the  hyperplasia  affecting  especially  the  trabecular  tissue,  and  in 
oUiers  affecting  uniformly  the  cells  and  the  tralleculse.  These  differences  are 
considered  in  connection  with  the  different  diseases  in  which  chronic  splenic 
tumor  occurs. 

Chronic  interstitial  splenitis  occurs  sometimes  without  apparent  cause, 
although  in  most  cases  it  is  referable  either  to  malaria  or  to  syphilis. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  acute  or  chronic,  is  not  attended  with  much 
pain  or  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  If  not  greatly  enlarged,  there  may  be 
no  local  symptoms  directing  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  organ.  If  much 
enlarged,  its  weight  occasions  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  tension  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  Disconnected  from  the  pathological  associations  under 
which  it  is  generally  presented,  it  may  exist  without  any  notable  general 
symptoms. 

Splenic  entailment  is  generally  ascertained  without  difficulty,  by  palpa- 
tion and  percusHon.  In  some  cases  the  enlarged  organ  extends  npwd^, 
pushing  up  the  diaphragm,  and  cauring  mn  evident  projection  of  the  false 
ribs  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its  upper  border  is  accurately  indicated 
by  the  line  of  demarcation  between  pulmonary  resonance  and  flatness  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  lower  border  is  determined,  approximately,  by  finding  the 
upper  limits  of  tympanitic  resonance.  In  other  cases  the  organ  is  dragged 
downward  by  its  weight,  and  it  may  descend  as  low  as  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  abdominal  walls  be  thin  and  relaxed,  the 
organ  may  be  grasped  by  the  hand  and  restored  to  its  normal  position.  The 
form  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  abdominal  tumors.  The 
notches  on  the  anterior  border  may  sometimes  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
walls.  An  enlarged  spleen  is  depressed  by  the  act  of  inspiration  and  recedes 
in  the  act  of  expiration.  Its  normal  limits  in  the  lefl  infra-axillary  region 
are  the  ninth  and  eleventh  ribs.  When  enlai^ed,  its  lower  border  extends 
downward  and  anteriorly.  PnlsaUon  of  an  enlarged  spleen,  in  connection 
with  sortie  regurgitation,  has  been  observed. 
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The  TREATMENT  of  acute  enlargement  inTolves  the  indicationa  belonging  to 
the  infectious  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated.  Associated  with  malarial 
fever,  experience  shows  a  special  influence  of  large  doses  of  quinia,  salidn, 
and  other  autiperiodic  remedies  upon  the  spleen.  These  remedies  are  also 
indicated  in  chronic  malarial  enlargement  There  is  ground  for  at^buting 
to  quinia,  given  in  full  doses,  an  effect  upon  the  enlaigement  in  other  infec- 
tions diseases  than  malarial  fever.  The  treatment  in  chronic  enlargement  not 
due  to  malaria  has  reference  to  the  associated  diseases — namely,  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  leucocytheemia,  etc.  There  is  no  special  course  of  medication  to  be 
pursued.  Generally,  chalybeate  tonics,  continued  steadily  for  a  long  time, 
are  useful.  They  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  and  signs 
denote  anaemia.  Changing  the  form  of  the  chalybeate  tonic  from  ^me  to 
time  is  important.  DaCosta  has  reported  a  case  of  splenic  leucocythsemia 
in  which  an  apparent  cure  was  effected  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ergot,' 

Hxtravcuatvm  of  blood  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  vascular  engoige- 
ment  of  the  spleen,  and  the  hemorrhage  may  lead  to  rupture  of  the  capsule  and 
the  escape  of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  has  been  observed  in  eases 
of  intermittent  fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  and  during  an  epileptic  paroxysm.  It 
also  occurs  in  connection  with  pr^iancy,  both  before  and  after  labor.  Death 
may  take  place  immediately  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  in  most  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  observed  the  duration  of  life  after  the  rupture  has  not 
exceeded  twenty-four  hours.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  which  follow 
intestinal  perforation,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with 
positiveness.  Were  it  practicable  to  recognize  the  accident  by  the  symp- 
toms, the  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  perforation — namely, 
opium  in  full  doses,  with  perfect  quietude  of  body.  It  would  be  proper  to 
apply  cold  over  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  treatment 
beyond  palliation. 

The  different  structural  affections  which  have  been  considered  as  seated  in 
the  liver  are  sometimes  found  in  the  spleen — namely,  waxy  degeneration, 
syphilitic  growths,  tuberouloais,  eancer,  and  hydatids.  These  may  involve 
the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  organ.  They  occasion  enlargement,  in 
some  instances  giving  rise  to  splenic  tumors,  properly  so  called,  of  greater 
or  less  size. 

Waxy  degeneration  of  the  spleen  rarely  exists  except  in  connection  with 
a  similar  affection  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  intestinal 
canal.  There  are  two  forms  of  waxy  spleen — namely,  the  sago  spleen  and  the 
diffuse  waxy  spleen.  In  the  former  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  chiefly 
affected,  in  the  latter  the  splenic  pulp.  The  enlargement  of  the  organ,  aa  a 
whole  or  in  part,  is  sometimes  very  great.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on 
the  affection  of  other  organs  and  the  causative  conditions — namely,  suppojca- 
tive  disease  of  bones  or  cachexim,  especially  syphilis. 

Taberculom  disetme  may  be  manifested  anatomically  either  by  miliary  gran- 
ulations or  by  cheesy  collections  called  solitary  tubercles.  The  former  are 
almost  invariably  present  in  the  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  adults  and  in 
tuberculous  disease  affecting  children.  The  spleen  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of 
a  primary  tuberculous  affection.  The  organ  becomes  in  some  cases  mode- 
rately enlarged.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  rarely  present,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment is  generally  the  only  evidence  that  this  or^n  participates  in  die  tuber- 
culous disease. 

Cancer  of  the  spleen  is  never  primary,  and  its  occurrence  is  infreqaent. 
It  is  always  secondary  to.  cancer  of  the  liver  or  of  some  other  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs.  Cancer  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  development  of  splenie 
enlargement  or  tumors  in  the  course  of  cancer  seated  elsewhere. 

'  Vide  Am.  Stmrn,  tf  Mvd.  Seknen,  January,  1876, 
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SyphUitic  affectiona  of  the  spleen  in  the  form  of  gummata,  canung  enlarge- 
ment or  appreciable  tumors,  are  to  be  diagnosticated  by  taking  into  account 
other  antecedent  or  coexisting  evidences  of  syphilis,  and  by  excluding  waxy 
degeneration.  As  stated  by  Hosier,  syphiHtic  affections  in  this  organ  "are 
more  fre(|uenUy  the  object  of  anatomical  than  of  clinical. observation." 

Jfyetattd  tumon  in  the  spleen  are  rare.  Their  history  and  the  means  of 
diagnosis  are  the  same  as  vhen  they  are  seated  in  the  liver.  (Vide  p.  618.) 

With  reference  to  the  anatomical  characters,  pathology,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  the  foregoing  structural  affections  of  the  spleen,  it  suffices  to 
say  that  in  these  regards  they  are  the  analogues  of  the  corresponding  hepatic 
affections. 

Our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  understand  fully  the  conse- 
quences of  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  organ  may  be  removed  from  inferior  animals  without  the 
destruction  of  life  or  eerioaa  injury  to  health.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that 
whatever  may  be  its  functions,  they  are  adequately  performed  by  other  organs 
in  its  absence.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  statement  is  applicable 
to  man  as  well  as  to  inferior  animals.  A  ctise  was  communicated  to  me  in 
1861  by  Dr.  John  L.  Alston  of  Texas,  in  which,  after  an  abdominal  wound 
by  a  musket-ball,  a  portion  of  the  spleen  protruded  three  and  a  half  inches 
in  length  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  The  protruding  portion  was 
ligated  and  it  dropped  off  on  the  fourth  day.  Recovery  took  place  rapidly, 
and  the  patient  was  in  a  short  time  discharged  finm  the  hospital  entirely 
well.  Gases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  entire  spleen,  having  escaped 
through  a  wound,  was  removed,  recovery  taking  place  and  the  health  remain- 
ing good  for  years  afterward.  There  have  been  several  cases  recorded  of  con- 
genital absence  of  the  spleen  without  apparent  detriment  to  health.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  several  surgeons  have  ventured  upon  the  removal 
of  this  organ  for  great  enlargement.  In  the  majority  of  instances  patients 
have  died  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  operation.  In  view  of  Uie  dan- 
ger the  operation  is  not  warrantable. 

The  spleen  ia  sometimes  didocated  downward  as  an  effect  of  tight-lacing 
or  other  causes  not  always  apparent  (wandering  spleen).  The  organ  may  or 
may  not  be  enlarged.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  dislocated 
o^u)  and  simple  enlargement.  If  dislocated,  the  organ  is  to  be  restored  by 
pressure  with  the  hand  and  retained  in  its  normal  situation  by  an  appropriate 
mechanical  supporter. 

Affections  of  the  Pancreas. 

Owing  to  their  infrequency  and  to  their  obscurity  as  regards  diagnosis,  affec- 
tions of  the  pancreas  require  in  this  work  but  a  brief  notice.  This  gland 
may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation,  acute  or  chronic.  Of  all  the  glandular 
organs — liver,  ovaries,  testes,  kidneys,  etc. — the  pancreas  is  perhaps  the  least 
liable  to  become  inflamed.  Acute  panereaVitin  baa  been  found,  on  examina- 
tion after  death,  to  occur  in  cases  of  continued  fever,  of  puerperal  fever,  of 
pyaemia,  and  apparently  as  a  result  of  the  employment  of  mercury.  The 
morbid  appearances  denoUng  acute  inflammation  are  hypersemia,  softening, 
enlargement,  and  suppuration.  Gangrene  has  been  observed,  and  even  the 
discharge  of  necrosed  portions  of  the  pancreas  by  the  rectum.  The  symp- 
toms which  have  been  observed  are,  pain  referable  to  the  epigastrium,  vom- 
iting, diarrhcea,  chills,  and  more  or  less  febrile  movement.  The  data  for 
determining  the  clinical  history  of  the  affection  are  insufficient.  A  discharge, 
by  vomiting  and  stool,  of  a  liquid  resembling  saliva,  supposed  to  be  the  pan- 
creatic secretion,  has  been  thought  to  be  a  diagnostic  symptom,  but  there  is 
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no  reliable  evidence  of  the  correctneBs  of  this  opinion.  The  presence  of  hi 
in  the  stools  has  been  snpposed  to  be  a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  diagnogis, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  is  impracticable.  An  abscess  of  the  pancreas 
has  been  known  to  open  into  the  stomach.  Chronic  pancreatitis  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  obscure,  as  regards  diagnostic  symptoms,  than  the  acute 
form  of  the  disease.  In  a  case  observed  by  Wilks  death  followed  extreme 
emaciation  without  any  symptoms  pointing  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.'  From 
what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis,  it  follows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  either  acute 
or  chronic  pancreadtis  ends  in  recovery. 

The  pancreas  may  be  the  seat  of  either  primary  or  secondary  cancer.^  Pri- 
mary cancer  most  frequently  be^ns  at  the  h^  of  the  pancreas.  It  is 
usually  of  the  scirrhous  variety.  Medullary  cancer,  colloid  cancer,  and  cylin- 
drical-celled epithelioma  also  occur  id  this  situation.  Enlai^ment  of  tha 
bead  of  the  pancreas  from  chronic  inflammation,  cancerous  disease,  or  the 
formation  of  cysts  may  constitute  a  tumor  discoverable  by  manual  explora- 
tion. The  diagnosis  inToIves  its  discrimination  from  other  tumors  in  the 
same  situation.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  A  pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the 
tumor  from  the  aorta,  and  this  is  suggestive  of  aneurism.  The  diagnostio 
symptoms  and  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  to  be  sought  for, 
and  this  affection  may  be  excluded  by  their  absence.  A  positive  discrimina- 
tion between  cancer  of  the  pancreas  and  cancer  of  the  pylorus  can  scarcely  be 
made.  The  main  points  which  weigh  in  favor  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  are,  less 
prominence  of  gastric  symptoms  than  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  (vide  p.  431), 
the  presence  of  jaundice,  fatty  stools,  and  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  connectioa 
between  structural  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  fatty  diarrhcea  has  been  con- 
sidered in  treating  of  the  latter.  (Vide  p.  610.)  presence  of  tree  (at  in 
the  alvine  dfijections,  taken  in  connection  with  a  tumor  supposed  to  be  an 
enlarged  pancreas,  is  undoubtedly  a  poiot  of  much  weight  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  absence  of  fatty  dejections,  under  these  circumstances,  is  not  proof  agunst, 
but  their  existence  is  strong  evidence  for,  the  supposition  that  the  tumor  is 
pancreatic.  Glycosuria  has  been  observed  in  several  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
pancreas. 

Enlargement  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  give  rise  to  serious  results 
from  pressure  upon  adjacent  parts.  The  duct  leading  from  the  pancreas  is 
sometimes  compressed,  and  dilatation  of  its  branches  within  the  organs  ensues. 
Pressure  upon  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  involving  obstruction  to  die 
flow  of  bite,  is  followed  by  the  retention  of  this  secretion,  causing  persistent 
jaundice,  dilatation  of  the  btle-ducts,  and  at  length  disorganisation  of  the 
Uver.  An  enlarged  pancreas  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  pyionis  or 
duodenum,  and  this  renders  it  difficult  to  difllerentiate  the  affection  nom  cancer 
of  the  pylorus.  Pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  may  exist  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  ^ve  rise  to  hydro-peritoneum. 

&sease  of  the  pancreas,  particularly  atrophy,  has  been  found  associated 
with  glycosuria  sufficiently  often  to  ren<ler  not  improbable  a  pathological  con- 
nection with  the  latter  disease  in  some  although  not  in  all  cases. 

An  abnormal  deposit  of  fat  occurs  in  the  pancreas  in  two  forms :  first,  as 
fatti^  degeneration  of  the  glandular  cells  of  the  pancreas ;  and  second,  as 
Upomatom,  or  development  of  adipose  tissue  between  the  acini,  which  may  be 
thereby  obliterated.  We  know  no  symptoms  referable  to  lipomatosis  of  the 
pancreas- 

*  Pathological  AtuUomi/, 

*  For  an  analysis  of  37  cases  by  DaCosta,  vide  Bveeedittga  cf  lie  Patiiologieat  S-eklf 
i^Oade^p&ta,  1868. 
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Zenlcer'  and  Klebs  have  described  cases  of  sudden  death  in  which  the  only 
important  lesion  found  vim  hemorrhage  within  and  around  the  pancreas,  com- 
bined with  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  under  the 
name  of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis,  in  which  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
gland  was  infiltrated  with  lymphoid  cells.  Necrosis  of  adipose  tissue  in  and 
about  the  pancreas  has  also  been  observed  in  several  cases.  Sudden  death  has 
also  been  known  to  attend  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas.'  The  symptoms  in 
Bome  of  these  cases  have  been  severe  epigastric  or  abdominal  pain,  sometimes 
icterus,  vomiting,  subnormal  temperature,  and  collapse.  The  explanation 
offered  by  Zenker  for  the  sudden  death  is  tjie  oocarrence  of  a  reflex  paralysis 
of  the  heart  from  a  ooiDcident  affection,  by  pressure  or  otherwise,  of  the  cceliao 
plexus  and  semilunar  ganglion. 

Finally,  ealcuK  sometimes  form  within  the  pancreatie  ducts,  varying  in  siie 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  an  almond.  These  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number.  In  their  journey  along  the  excretory  passage  to  the  duodenum  they 
may  occasion  severe  pain  resembling  that  caused  by  biliary  calculi.  Parox- 
ysms of  pain  due  to  the  passage  of  pancreatic  calculi  or  attacks  of  pancreatic 
colic  are  doubtless  sometimes  attributed  to  gall-stones,  and  it  is  not  practica- 
ble, with  our  present  knowledge,  to  make  the  differential  diagnosis.  The  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  is  not,  practically,  very  important,  since  the  indications  for 
treatment  are  the  same  in  either  case.  Clinical  observation  with  reference 
to  the  presence  of  free  fat  in  the  dejections  may  show  this  symptom  to  be 
present  in  cases  in  which,  without  special  attention,  it  is  overlooked ;  and  it 
may  be  found  that  this  symptom  is  of  much  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  affec- 
tions of  the  pancreas.' 

A  cystic  tumor  of  the  pancreas  may  attain  to  a  large  size.  Dr.  N.  Senn  has 
reported  a  ease  in  which  occlusion  of  the  common  duct  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  tumor  containing  three  quarts  of  liquid.  Laparotomy  and  the  removal  of 
the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  followed  by  complete  recovery.* 

'  TagthlaU  d.  47len  Vermwimlung  Deulacher  Natur/orseher. 

*  Haber,  Dmti>ehf»  Archivf.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  15,  p.  465. 

'  For  a  foil  consideration  of  affections  of  the  pancreas,  the  article  by  Friedreich,  in 
Ziemaien't  Oydopoedia,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  and  the  article  hy  Humbert  MoH^re,  in  the 
Nouveau  DCuumvaire  de  M^eine  ei  de  Chirur^ie  (1873),  maj  be  referred  to;  also, 
Chvoetek,  "  Kliniscbe  Beitrage  eu  den  Krankheiten  des  Pancreas,"  Wiener  med.  BUUta; 
1879,  No.  S3  et  sra.  Vide,  also,  an  elaborate  article  on  "  Calculus  and  Other  Affections 
of  the  Pancreatic  Ducts,"  byGeorge  Woodruff  Johnson,  M.D.,  in  the  Am.  Jottm.^^  Med. 
Seienea,  Oct.,  1883. 

*  Vide  article  in  the  Jmrnal  of  the  Am.  Med.  Astoetation,  Oct.  3, 1885.  Six  additional 
tmea,  being  all  to  be  tbund  in  medical  literature^  are  reported  in  this  article. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  BELATINa  TO  THE  CEREBRAL  AND  THE  SPINAL 

CIRCULATION. 

Cerebral  Hyperomia. — Cerebral  Anemia. — Cerebral  Embolism  and  Thromboeia. — Cei«bnl 
Hemorrbage. — Localization  of  Cerebral  Diseases. — Meningeal  Hemorrhage.— Insolft* 
tioD,  or  SaoBtroke. — Hypenemia  and  Aonmia  of  th«  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Meninges.— 
Spinal  Hemorrhage. 

OF  the  diseases  affecting  the  nerrous  system,  the  greater  number  relate  to 
the  nervous  centres — the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    Important  affections, 
however,  are  seated  in  the  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches  -,  that  is,  in  the 

Seripheral  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  I  shall  consider  first  tboae 
Iseases  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  tf^ther  with  their  meninges,  which, 
as  regards  pathological  character,  are  common  to  all  the  anatomical  systems— 
namely,  hypersBmia,  hemorrhage,  embolism  and  thrombosis,  inflammation,  and 
Tarious  structural  lesions — taking  up  afterward  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
nerrous  system,  or  the  neuroses.  This  chapter  will  embrace  hyperomia, 
wusmia,  embolism  and  thrombosis,  hemorrhage,  and  insolation,  or  sunstroke, 
these  diseases  forming  a  group  in  which  are  involved  morbid  conditions  per- 
tuoing  especially  to  the  circulation  within  the  skull  and  the  spinal  oanaL 

Cerebral  HypersBmia, 

From  the  assumption  that  the  contents  of  the  cranium  are  incompressible 
by  any  amount  of  force  which  the  heart  can  exert  through  the  arteries,  and 
from  the  fact  that  thej  are  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  case,  Monroe,  in  the  last 
century,  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  skull  can 
never  vary.  The  incorrectness  of  this  conclusion,  however,  has  been  abun- 
dantly  established,  particularly  by  Magendie  on  rational  grounds,  and  by  the 
direct  obserrations  of  Donders.  Magendie  demonstrate  that  the  eerebto- 
spinal  fluid  is  an  important  relator  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  inasmuch  u 
it  recedes  from  the  cranial  cavity  when  the  blood-vessels  become  distended, 
and  is  increased  when  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  intracranial  vessels  is 
diminished.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  a  similar  and  an  equally  important 
r&le  is  played  by  the  lymph  in  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces.  Donders 
adopted  the  ingenious  device  of  observing  in  animals  the  degree  of  fulness  of 
intracranial  vessels  through  a  glass  plate  accurately  adjusted  and  hermetically 
sealed,  in  an  opening  made  through  the  skull  by  trephining.  He  and  after- 
ward other  observers  were  able  to  prove  conclusively  by  this  method  that  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  intracranial  vessels  under  various  influences  increases 
and  diminishes.    While  the  possibility  of  cerebral  hypenemia  is  now  nni- 
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Tersally  admitted,  there  is  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to  its  frequency,  import- 
ance, and  etiology.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  decided  tend- 
ency, especially  among  neurologists,  to  deny  the  clinical  importance  of  this 
affection ;  but  while  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  former  times  the  diagnosis 
of  cerebral  congestion  was  made  too  frequently  and  upon  insufficient  evi- 
dence, and  while  our  knowledge  of  its  pathogeny  and  symptomatology  is  still 
imperfect,  there  remains  sufficient  evidence  of  its  occurrence  and  importance 
to  justify  its  careful  consideration. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  congestion  of  the  brain  are  to  be  sought  chiefly 
in  the  brain-suratance,  and  not  in  the  meninges.  The  mistake  is  too  often 
made  of  deciding  upon  the  existence  of  cerebral  congestion  merely  from  ful- 
ness of  the  meningeal  veins.  Distension  of  these  vessels  with  blood  is  no 
index  of  cerebral  hypereemia  during  life,  being  dependent  upon  the  position 
of  the  body  after  death,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  blood  remains 
flnid,  the  manner  of  dying,  and  whether  the  head  or  the  trunk  he  opened  first 
at  the  post-mortem  examination.  It  is  probable  that  transient  hypenemia  of 
the  brain,  as  of  other  organs,  may  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence  afler  death. 
When,  however,  the  congestion  is  intense  and  has  lasted  some  time,  there 
are  found  flattening  of  the  convolutions  from  turgescence  of  the  brain,  a  rosy 
color  mixed  with  the  gray  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  red  pointa^pwicto 
fxucuload)  disseminated  over  the  cut  surface  of  the  white  matter,  ^e  ves- 
sels of  the  meninges,  especially  the  smaller  vessels,  are  also  iigected.  The 
perivascular  spaces  are  diminished  in  sise  or  tbey  disappear.  Cerebral  hyper- 
semia,  espeoially  of  the  passive  or  venous  variety,  may  be  followed  by  transu- 
dation of  serum  into  tbe  meshes  of  the  pta  mater,  the  choroid  plexuses,  and 
the  ventricles.  The  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  reddish-brown  amorphous 
pigment  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  perivascular  spaces  has  been 
held  as  an  evidence  of  long-standing  congestion.  The  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  this  pigment  is  physiological  rather  than  pathological. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  as  of  other  parts,  may  be  active  or  passive.  In 
active  congestion  an  increased  amount  of  blood  is  brought  to  the  cerebrum 
by  the  arteries ;  in  passive  congestion  the  blood  accumulates  in  Uie  brain  in 
consequence  of  some  obstacle  to  its  return  by  the  veins. 

It  is  thought  that  a  full  or  plethoric  habit  predisposes  to  active  determina- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Increased  force  of  the  heart's  action,  especially 
when  resulting  from  simple  hypertrophy  of  tbe  left  ventricle,  mar  cause 
active  cerebral  congestion.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  developed  in  compensation  of  some  obstruction  to  the  cir- 
culation, and  has  no  tendency  to  produce  cerebral  congestion ;  but  in  the 
hypertrophy  accompanying  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in 
the  rare  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  cardiac  hypertrophy,  active  cerebral 
congestion  is  sometimes  developed. 

Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  supplying  the  cerebral  arteries  and  irri- 
tation of  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  active 
cerebral  hyperemia.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that  division 
of  the  sympathetic  in  tbe  neck  causes  hjpersemia  of  the  intracranial  vessels.' 
It  may  be  suspected  that  strong  mental  emotion  may  cause  hypersemia  by 
an  affection  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Nitrite  of  amyl  produces  cerebral 
congestion  in  this  wa^.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  one  form  of 
migraine  or  hemicrania  is  the  result  of  unilateral  vaso-motor  paralysis  caus- 
ing cerebral  congestion.' 

Collateral  fluxion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  resulting  from  some  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  other  branches,  has  been  considered 

'  Ackennann,  Virch.  Areh.,  1858,  Bd.  15,  p.  431. 
*  MoUeadorff,  Utid^  Bd.  41 ;  Berg«r,  UntL,  Bd.  69. 
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as  giving  rise  to  cerebral  byperomia.  As  causes  of  this  oollateral  fiaxion, 
have  been  regarded  stenons  of  the  aorta  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
ductus  Botalli,  compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branehes  by  dis- 
tended intestine,  tumors  and  exudations,  and  obstruction  to  the  cutaneous 
circulation  by  the  action  of  cold.  The  adequateness  of  these  causes,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  Excessive  mental  or  emotional  activity  and  alcoholic  stim- 
ulation are  efficient  causes.  Cerebral  hyperiemia  is  an  element,  but  probablj 
not  the  most  important  one,  in  iDsolation. 

Bapidly-indnoed  active  congestion  of  great  intensity  may  produce  sudden 
coma  which  may  disappear  after  a  few  hours  or  may  prove  speedily  fatal. 
This  is  the  pathological  explanation  of  apoplectic  attacks  in  the  cases  which 
have  been  distinguished  as  cases  of  cen^ettwc  apopUscy.  An  instance  of 
sudden  death  from  active  congestion  incident  to  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  has  fallen  under  my  observation.  When  the  encephalic  functions 
are  thus  suspended,  this  efiieot  is  attributable  to  intracranial  pressure.  The 
coma  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels,  as  U  is  by 
the  extra-vascular  pressure  in  cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage.  The  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels  interrupts  the  circulation  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance ;  and  hence  the  suspension  of  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  apparently 
a  paradox  that  an  over-accumulation  of  blood  within  the  skull  should  cause 
coma,  and  perhaps  destroy  life  by  depriving  the  mass  of  the  brain  of  a  due 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  yet  the  fact  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Apoplexy 
attributable  to  active  hyperemia  is  a  rare  event,  but  of  its  occurrence  there 
can  be  no  doubt 

The  STUPT0H8  of  active  hypersemia  of  more  or  less  intensity,  but  falling 
short  of  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  coma,  are  as  follows :  Pain  in  the  head 
varying  in  d^ree,  sometimes  mtense,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  fulness,  bursting, 
or  weight.  The  pain  is  not  limited  to  one  side  or  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
head.  There  is  inability  to  sleep,  or  if  sleqi  be  obtained  it  is  incomplete  and 
unrefireshing.  Delirium  sometimes  occurs,  trod  if  present  it  is  active.  This 
symptom  occurs  especially  when  the  congestion  is  due  to  excessive  alcoholic 
stimulation.  Convulsions  occasionally  occur  in  the  adult.  They  are  less  infre- 
quent in  infancy,  but  active  congestion  as  a  primary  affection  is  not  frequent 
in  infantile  life.  The  countenance  is  usually  but  not  invariably  flushed,  the 
eyes  are  suffused  or  injected,  with  intolerance  of  light  and  sometimes  scintil- 
lations. The  bead  is  hot;  the  carotids  and  the  temporal  arteries  pulsate 
strongly ;  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  throbbing  sensation  in  the  bead. 
Inability  to  control  mental  operations,  mental  confusion,  and  momentary  toss 
of  conscionsness  are  occasional  symptoms,  and  also  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  some  embarrassment  in  speech.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked 
in  proportion  as  the  hypersemia  is  greater  or  less  in  degree. 

Simple  hyperasmia  is  merely  a  functional  affection.  It  involves  no  lesioa ; 
and  if  the  congestion  he  removed  without  much  delay  the  structures  are  left 
intact  In  a  slight  or  moderate  degree  it  involves  no  immediate  danger.  As 
already  stated,  however,  it  may  be  developed  rapidly  in  a  sufficient  degree  to 
produce  apoplectic  coma,  which  sometimes  proves  speedily  fatal.  Congestion 
may  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  if  the  minute  arteries 
of  the  brain  be  the  seat  of  miliary  aneurisms  or  other  lesions.  Without 
morbid  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels  cerebral  hyperaemia,  however 
intense,  is  very  rarely  causative  of  hemorrhage. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  congestive  apoplexy  involves  the  discrimination  from 
sudden  coma  caused  by  cerebral  or  meningeal  hemorrhage,  cerebral  embolism, 
alcoholic  intoxication,  and  ursemia.  The  differential  points  cannot  be  stated 
without  anticipaUng  the  clinical  histories  of  these  affections.    Suffice  it  to 
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say  bere  that  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  embolism  is  excluded 
by  the  absence  of  hemiplegic  paralysia,  and  that  the  symptoms  pointing  to 
congestive  apoplexy  are  those  whicn  denote  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  such  as  a  flushed  countenance,  strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  etc. 
C^umstances  causative  of  active  hypersemia  are  also  to  be  considered,  such 
as  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventriele,  alcoholic  excess,  mental  excite- 
ment, etc. 

Intense  active  hypersemia  calls  for  bloodletting.  Relief  is  obtained  most 
promptly  by  this  measure.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  denote  a  degree  of  con- 
gestion sufficient  to  call  for  bloodletting,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  cold 
douche,  ice  to  the  head,  stimulating  hot  pediluvia,  dry  cups  applied  to  the 
Deck,  and  an  active  purgative.  The  bromide  of  potassium  aud  the  other 
bromides  are  potential  remedies,  the  rationale  of  their  operation  being  that 
they  diminish  the  amount  of  blood  within  the  cranium.  They  may  be 
employed  when  the  degree  of  congestion  does  not  indicate  either  blood- 
letting or  active  purgation.  Faradization  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve 
and  ergot  relieve  active  congestion  by  inducing  contraction  of  the  intracranial 
arteries.  Antimony  relieves  by  its  sedative  effect  upon  the  heart,  but  it 
'should  not  be  g^ven  in  doses  which  produce  vomiting.  Sinapisms  aud  other 
excitants  of  the  skin  relieve  by  revulsion. 

These  measures  are  for  the  removal  or  diminution  of  existing  congestion. 
The  treatment,  in  addition,  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the  removal  of  the 
causes,  and  if  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit,  regulation  of  diet  and  occasional 
saline  laxatives  are  advisable. 

Paswive  congetiion  differs  from  the  form  just  considered.  Intracranial  pres- 
sure from  over-distended  vessels  exists  alike  in  both,  but  in  active  conges- 
tion there  is  an  overplus  of  arterial  blood,  and  in  passive  congestion  there 
is  an  excess  of  venous  blood.  This  difference  accounts  for  disparity  in  the 
symptoms. 

In  a  degree  to  constitute  a  morbid  condition  passive  congestion  may  be 
produced  by  any  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the 
bead.  This  may  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  jugular  veins  in  cases  of  goitre, 
or  of  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  and  by  the  pressure 
of  an  aortic  aneurism  or  other  tumors  on  the  vena  cava.  Prolonged  efforts 
of  expiration,  as  in  some  forms  of  spasmodic  cough  and  in  playing  on  wind 
instruments,  have  this  effect.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  occasioning  interference 
with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  such  as  pleuritis  with  large  effusion  and 
emphysema,  give  rise  to  passive  congestion  by  leading  to  an  overloading  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  It  is  incident  to  certain  diseases  of  the  heart, 
especially  to  obstruction  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  valvular  lesions 
on  that  side,  but  more  frequently  from  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
auricle,  together  with  tricuspid  insufficiency  as  a  result  of  mitral  lesions. 
Obstruction  or  obliteralion  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  by  coagula  induces  pass- 
ive congestioD  in  the  communicating  veins.  IHminished  force  of  the  arterial 
circulation — that  is,  weakness  of  the  vis  a  fergo — is  also  a  cause. 

The  STUproMs  denoting  passive  congestion  are  somnolency,  dulness  of 
mind,  blunted  perceptions,  and  sometimes  in  children  convulfflons.  Throbbine 
of  the  carotids  and  temporal  arteries,  active  delirium,  increased  heat,  ana 
other  symptoms  denoting  active  congestion  are  wanting.  The  veins  of  the 
bead  are  turgid,  and  the  face  not  infrequently  is  cyanosed.  The  symptoms 
are  due  in  part  to  intracranial  pressure,  and  in  part  to  the  excess  of  venous 
or  the  deficiency  of  arterial  blood. 

Passive  congestion  of  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  as  not  an  individual 
affection,  but  a  morbid  element  entering  into  various  affections.  When 
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dependent  on  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the'  return  of  blood  from  the  head, 
caused  by  cardiac  lesions,  tumor  of  the  neck,  etc.,  the  object  of  treatment  is, 
if  possible,  to  diminish  the  obstruction.  It  can  do  no  good  to  diminish  the 
mass  of  blood  by  bloodletting.  It  is  doubtful  if  aught  is  to  be  effected  by 
revulsive  measures.  Anything  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  circulation 
tends  to  increase  the  oongestioD.  If  dependent  on  feebleness  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  therapeutical  indications  are  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  causes  of 
exhaustion,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation  by  digitalis  and  other 
cardiac  tonics,  stimulants,  and  nutritious  diet.  The  degree  of  toleration  of 
great  venous  congestion  in  some  instances — for  example,  in  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  or  when  an  aneurismal  tumor  presses  on  the  descend- 
ing vena  cava — is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  that  symptoms  are  probably 
often  incorrectly  attributed  to  this  cerebral  condition. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  cerebral  hypersemia  reference  has  been  had  to 
this  condition  as  general;  that  is,  affecting  the  entire  encephalon,  and  not  lim- 
ited to  certain  portions  of  the  brain.  Hypersemia  more  or  less  circumscribed 
occurs  in  connection  with  tumors  which  may  produce  obstruction  of  vessels 
or  cause  a  detenninatioD  of  blood  within  a  limited  area.  Of  these  two  modes, 
the  former  gives  rise  to  passive,  the  latter  to  active  congestion.  Passive  con- 
gestion, limited  more  or  less  in  extent,  is  a  result  of  thrombosis  of  veins  and 
also  of  both  thrombosis  and  embolism  of  arteries. 

Oerebral  Anmmia. 

In  cerebral  anaemia  the  brain  is  pale.  The  puncta  vasculosa  in  the  white 
substance  are  few  or  absent.  The  contrast  in  color  between  the  gray  and  white 
substance  is  less  marked  than  normal  The  perivascular  spaces  are  dilated. 
Cerebral  anaemia  is  often  accompanied  by  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  flubarachnoid  space  and  by  serous  transudation  into  the 
ventricles.  This  cedematous  condition  of  the  brain  is  often  found  in  persons 
who  have  died  of  wasting  diseases  and  who  may  not  have  presented  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  during  lif^.  A  wet  brain,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  found  as  the 
chief  pathological  lesion  in  individuals  who  have  died  of  acute  or  chronic 
alcoholism,  and  who  may  have  been  comatose  during  the  last  hours  of  life. 

The  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  brain  is  diminished  whenever  the  mass 
of  blood  in  the  body  undergoes  diminution,  as  after  hemorrhages,  and  in  all 
diseases  in  which  the  constituents  of  the  blood  arc  expended  without  a  pro- 
portionate renewal  by  means  of  alimentation.  An  over-accumulation  of 
blood  in  other  organs  than  the  brain  has  the  same  effect.  Mitral  obstnictioD 
or  regurgitation  also  occasions  a  defective  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Aa 
increase  of  the  subarachnoidian  liquid  and  oedema  of  the  brain,  which  maj 
be  effects  of  venous  congestion,  must  diminish  the  amount  of  arterial  blood 
by  pressure  on  the  cerebral  arteries.  An  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  blood  in 
the  distributing  arteries  may  arise  from  their  spasmodic  contraction  excited 
by  influences  exerted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  and  certain  mental 
emotions  which  are  accompanied  by  notable  pallor  of  the  face  and  a  tendency 
to  syncope  produce  this  effect.  Ansemia  from  vaso-motor  spasm  exists  in  the 
first  stage  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm. 

A  deficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  bnio  is 
an  important  pathological  element  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
which  are  to  be  presently  considered,  the  deficiency  arising  from  plugging  of 
a  cerebral  artery  (embolism  and  thrombosis),  the  pressure  of  a  clot,  of  the 
products  of  inflammation  (fibrin,  serum,  and  pus),  and  of  tumors  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.    Inasmuch  as  the  red  globules  are  the  chief  constituents  of 
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the  blood  on  which  depends  the  normal  (M>nditton  of  the  nervous  centres,  a 
paucity  of  these  as  regards  morbid  effects  is  equivalent  to  a  diminished  sup- 
ply of  arterial  blood  to  the  hrain.  Cerebral  ansemia,  therefore,  is  incident  ' 
to  impoverishment  of  the  blood.  Thus  produced,  it  is  an  important  element 
in  many  affections.  Cephalalgia,  mental  depresBion,  hysteria,  and  the  pbe- 
nomeoa  referable  to  nervous  asthenia  are  often  attributable  to  a  deficient 
supply  of  fully  oxygenated  blood  to  the  brain  in  consequence  of  its  impover- 
ishment, or,  io  other  words,  a  morbid  deficiency  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen — 
namely,  the  red  globules.  Impoverishment  of  the  blood,  together  with  fee- 
bleness of  the  circulation,  resulting  from  intestinal  transudation,  occasions  in 
children  that  condition  of  semi-coma  described  by  Marshall  Hall  under  the 
name  "  hydrencephatoid  affection  " — a  condition  involving,  with  deficiency  of 
arterial  blood  or  of  red  globules,  venous  congestion. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  sudden  and  considerable  diminution  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  brain  is  syncope.  Gonseionsness  is  lost,  the  face  prints  a 
death-like  pallor,  and  eonvulnons  may  occur.  Syncope  occurs  in  cases  of 
abundant  hemorrhage  or  after  a  copious  venesection,  and  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  without  any  toss  of  blood.  The 
phenomena  of  syncope  are  due  to  a  certain  deficiency  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
brain.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
deficient ;  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood  also  predisposes  to  it,  inasmuch 
as  the  efficiency  of  blood  in  maintaining  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
depends  chiefly  on  a  normal  quantity  of  the  red  globules.  Epileptiform 
convulsions  were  produced  by  Knssmaul  and  Tenner  in  rabbits  by  tying 
the  arteries  which  supply  the  brain.  Convntsions  are  not  infrequently  symp- 
tomatic of  the  aneemia  induced  by  severe  post-partum  hemorrhage.  Coma 
and  paralysis  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  embolism,  etc.  are  attributable 
to  an  intermptiott  of  the  free  circulation  of  arterial  blood  in  the  substance  of 
the  bnin.  Notable  diminution  of  the  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  brain  may  btf 
tolerated  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  faot  was  exemplified  in  a  case  which 
came  nnder  my  observation  in  which  were  absence  of  arterial  pulsation  in 
both  upper  extremities  and  an  extremely  feeble  pulsation  in  both  carotids, 
the  autopsy  showing  complete  embolic  occlusion  of  the  innominate  artery, 
with  complete  occlusion  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  the  left  carotid 
arteiy  so  nearly  occluded  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  only  of  a  fine  probe. 
There  were  aortic  lesions  and  the  heart  was  found  enlarged.  The  patient 
suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo  and  blindness,  and  was  incapable 
of  taking  any  active  exercise.  Pressure  on  the  carotids  produced  syncope. 
There  were  no  other  noteworthy  cerebral  symptoms,  and  death  was  due  to  an 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

The  TBEATHENT  of  syncope  embraces  measures  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  oxygenated  blood  sent  to  the  head.  Becnmhency,  with  the  head  low 
to  secure  the  effect  of  gravitation,  is  important.  Internal  stimulants  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  are  indicated.  Dashing  cold  water 
upon  the  face  is  an  efficient  measure  which  acts  by  causing  deep  inspiratory 
efforts.  The  application  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils  has  the 
same  effect.  These  measures  generally  are  promptly  successful,  unless  the 
syncope  be  caused  by  an  excessive  hemorrhage  or  the  loss  of  blood  con- 
tinue. If  not  successful,  another  efficient  measure  consists  in  compressing 
the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  arteries  of  the  upper  limbs.  In  this  way,  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  collateral  fluxion. 

Cerebral  anaemia,  as  incident  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  calls  for  the 
remedies  and  hy^enio  measures  which  have  been  already  considered  in 
treating  of  antemia  as  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  luematopoietic  system 
(p.  369).   The  importance  of  recognizing  this  condition,  with  reference  not 
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only  to  a  correct  interpretatioD  of  pathological  pheootnena  pertaiiung  to  the 
bnUQ,  but  to  diBordera  in  other  organs,  and  to  its  morbid  agency  when  it  is  an 
element  of  nervous  affections,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enjoined. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  deficiency  of  arterial  or  oxygenated  Uood  may 
coexist  with  venous  congestion  within  the  skull.  The  former  may  lead  to 
the  latter  in  consequence  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  being  free  from  atmo- 
spherical pressure ;  and  on  the  other  hand  congestion  of  the  cerebral  veins 
due  to  some  im'pediment  to  the  return  of  blood  from  the  head  may  be  an 
impediment  to  freedom  of  circulation  in  the  distributing  arteries,  and  thus 
occasion  a  defidency  of  arterial  blood. 

Oerebral  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. 

The  fact  has  been  pointed  out  in  Part  I.  of  this  work  (p.  30)  that  tbe 
presence  of  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  in  an  artery,  the  branches  of  which 
freely  anastomose  with  each  other— as,  for  example,  in  an  artery  of  a  volun- 
tary muscle — produces,  as  a  rule,  no  appreeiable  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion ;  while  the  occlusion  by  embolus  or  thrombus  of  an  artery  belonging  to 
the  terminal  arterial  system) — that  is,  of  one  whose  branches  do  not  inoscu- 
late— is  followed  by  an  infarction,  either  hemorrhagic  or  simply  necrotic,  in 
the  district  supplied  by  the  occluded  vessel.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Heubner  and  by  Duret  that  the  arteries  supplying  the  so-called  basal  district 
of  the  brain — that  is,  the  region  occupied  chiefly  by  the  nucleus  caudatus, 
internal  capsule,  nucleus  lenticularis,  optic  thalamus,  and  adjoining  cerebral 
substance— are  terminal  arteries,  and  that  those  supplying  the  coMex  cerebri 
Areely  anastomose  with  each  other  in  the  pia  matter,  in  which  they  become 
mucn  reduced  in  size  before  they  enter  the  gray  matter.  We  are  thas  able 
to  explain  why  an  embolus  lodging  in  one  of  the  cortical  arteries  in  the  pia 
mater  (whither,  however,  it  rarely  finds  its  way)  produces,  as  a  rule,  little 
permanent  disturbance,  while  an  embolus  or  thrombus  occluding  one  of  the 
nasal  arteries  beyond  the  circle  of  Willis  is  followed  by  destructive  changes 
in  the  region  fh>m  which  the  blood-supply  has  been  cut  off. 

The  source  of  the  emboli  conveyed  into  the  cerebral  arteries  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  is  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  They  consist  usually  of 
masses  of  fibrin  which  have  been  deposited  on  the  aortic  or  mitral  valves  in 
consequence  of  acute  or  chronic  endocarditis,  and  which  are  washed  away  by 
the  blood-current  into  the  circulation.  Thrombi  formed  in  the  heart  from 
any  other  cause  may  also  give  origin  to  emboli.  Cerebral  emboli  may  also 
be  derived  from  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid 
and  the  vertebral  arteries.  Next  to  disease  of  the  left  ventricle,  aorUc 
aneurism  and  atheroma  of  the  aorta  form  the  most  frequent  source  of  emboli. 
The  ^boli  usually  consist  of  portions  of  a  thrombus,  but  they  may  be  cal- 
careous concretions,  fragments  of  connective  tissue,  bits  of  new  growth,  bac- 
teria, other  vegetable  parasites,  fat,  etc.  (Tide  p.  30.) 

An  embolus  may  lodge  in  any  artery  of  the  brain,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  occludes  the  middle  cerebral  artery  not  far  from  its  origin.  Next  in 
order  of  fVequency  comes  embolism  of  tbe  internal  carotid,  and  then  embolism 
of  the  basilar  artery.  The  statistics  compiled  by  Gelpke*  showed  that  oat 
of  100  cerebral  emboli  more  than  90  affected  the  arteries  which  snpply  the 
basal  ganglia.  An  embolus  enters  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  more  fre- 
quently than  the  right.  The  explanation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  difference 
in  angle  at  which  the  left  common  carotid  and  the  innominate  come  off  from 
the  aorta ;  hut  the  predominance  in  frequency  of  embolism  of  the  left  cere- 
bral arteries  over  that  of  the  right  has  been  exaggerated.   According  to 

>  Arch.  d.  BeOhaide,  1875,  p.  601. 
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Oelpke,  of  131  emboli  of  the  carotid  artery  or  of  its  branches,  the  left  side 
Tas  affected  64  timea,  the  right  side  54  times,  and  both  sides  13  times. 

An  embolus  usually  leads  to  the  formatioD  of  a  thrombus  about  it.  The 
cause  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is  to  be  sought  in 
some  change  in  the  walls  of  the  afiected  vessels.  The  most  frequent  change 
is  atheroma  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  but  other  forms  of  chronic  arteritis, 
especially  syphilitic  endarteritis,  may  also  occasion  thrombosis.  Other  and 
rarer  causes  are — simple  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations  of  the  arteries, 
compresBion  of  the  arteries  as  by  a  tumor,  extension  of  a  thrombus  primarily 
formed  in  one  of  the  carotid  arteries,  and  possibly  mere  slowing  of  Uie  circu- 
latioD  from  weakened  heart's  action. 

Cerebral  thrombosis  occors  chiefly  in  old  age,  because  the  arterial  changes 
to  which  it  usually  owes  its  ori^n  are  most  IVeqaent  at  this  period  of  life. 
"When  it  is  present  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  it  is  due  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  to  chronic  alcoholism  or  to  syphilis.  Embolism,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  occur  at  any  age. 

The  effect  of  the  occlusion  by  an  embolus  or  a  thrombus  of  an  artery  of  the 
brain  belonging  to  the  terminal  system  is  sofWning  of  the  portion  of  brain  the 
blood-supply  of  which  has  been  cut  off.  For  reasons  which  have  already  been 
g;iTen,  embolic  sof^-ening  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  situated  in  the  caudate 
nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  optic  thalamus,  or  the 
ialand  of  Reil.  According  to  the  size  of  the  artery  occluded,  a  greater  or  less 
portion  of  this  region  of  the  brain  will  be  affect«d.  It  is  especially  to  involve- 
ment of  the  internal  capsule  in  the  softening  that  we  attribute  the  hemiplegia 
which  attends  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery ;  for  in  this  narrow  band 
of  wbite  matter,  situated  between  the  lenticular  nucleus  externally  and  the 
caudate  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus  internally,  are  compacted  together  the 
motor-fibres  which  supply  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  Embolism  of  a 
cortical  artery  of  the  brain  may  do  no  permanent  damage,  or  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  sof^ning  of  the  district  supplied  by  the  artery.  Many  of  the 
depressed,  soft  yellowish  patches  (^plaques  jaunes)  found  in  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex are  of  embolic  or  of  thrombic  origin. 

The  first  effect  of  embolism  of  a  cerebral  artery  is  aneemia  of  the  district 
supplied  by  that  vessel.  If  a  sufficient  collateral  circnlation  be  established, 
this  aneemia  passes  off  without  permanent  damage ;  but  if  the  branches  of 
the  artery  do  not  anastomose,  the  aniemia  is  followed  by  a  gradually  progress- 
ive necrobiosis  or  death  of  the  part,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
hy  hemorrhage.  A  true  hemorrhagic  infarction,  like  that  which  follows  em- 
bolism of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  of  the  splenic  artery, 
does  not  occur  in  the  brain,  but  a  certain  amount  of  extravasation  of  blood  in 
a  punctate  form  is  not  .infrequently  present  in  the  antemic  district.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  why  in  some  cases  embolic  softening  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
blood-extravasation  as  to  resemble  a  primary  cerebral  hemorrhage,  while  in 
other  cases  no  blood  is  extravasated.  It  is  probable  that  increase  of  pressure 
in  the  veins  coming  from  the  anaemic  spot  favors  a  regurgitant  current  with 
hemorrhagic  softening,  and  that  low  venous  pressure  opposes  it.  When  a 
spot  of  embolic  softening  is  stained  with  extravasated  blood,  the  process  is 
called  red  softening ;  if  tliere  be  simply  anaemic  necrosis  without  hemorrhage, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  yellow  softening  by  some  and  white  softening  by  other 
writers.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  term  cerebral  softening  has 
ceased  to  have  any  exact  significance  as  a  pathological  process,  and  that  each 
of  the  varieties — ^red,  yellow,  and  white  softening — may  occur  from  various 
causes  and  indicate  various  pathological  conditions. 

In  the  earl;  stages  of  embolic  softening  (and  what  is  said  in  this  connection 
of  embolic  applies  equally  to  thrombic  softening)  the  volume  of  the  affected 
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portion  of  brain  is  somewhat  increased ;  its  conmstenoe  is  diminished ;  its 
boundaries  are  not  distinctly  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  healthy  tassne; 
and  its  color  is  red  or  yellow  or  whitish-yellow.  At  a  later  period  the  sof^ 
ened  spot  is  diminished  in  volume  and  its  consistence  may  be  nearly  fluid. 
The  final  stage  of  the  process  is  not  always  the  same.  Frequently  a  cyst 
with  fluid  contents  remains.  If  the  first  stage  have  been  red  sofleniog,  the 
cyst-wall  and  the  fluid  contents  are  stained  with  blood -pigment,  and  the  cyat 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  one  following  a  primary  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
If  hemorrhage  have  not  attended  the  process  of  soflening,  the  cyst^wall  and 
its  contents  are  unstained  and  the  embolic  origin  of  the  cyst  is  evident.  Some- 
times, instead  of  a  cyst  there  is  left  a  reticulum  of  connective-tissue  fibres 
and  blood-vessels  enclosing  in  their  meshes  fluid  or  semifluid  contents^  fre- 
quently of  a  white  color.  This  is  called  the  cellular  infiltration  of  Burand- 
Fardel.  Other  terminations  are  in  a  cicatrix  and  in  a  dry  caseous  mass. 
Finally,  the  affected  tissue  may  remain  indefinitely  as  a  spot  of  yellow  or 
white  softening.  In  the  sequence  of  changes  a  spot  of  primary  red  softeamg 
becomes  one  of  yellow  softening  in  consequence  of  pigmentary  alterations  in 
the  eztravasated  blood. 

The  microscopic  examination  reveals,  as  the  most  characteristic  element 
throughout  the  stages  of  softening,  the  so-called  granular  curpuscles,  formerly 
called  the  inflammatory  corpuscles  of  Gliige.  These  are  large,  usu^ly  spher- 
ical celts,  so  densely  filled  with  fat-globules  as  to  appear  dark  by  transmitted 
and  white  by  reflected  light.  They  are  usually  present  in  large  numbers. 
They  probably  have  different  origins.  They  consist  of  emigrant  white  blood- 
corpuscles  which  have  taken  up  the  fatty  matter  resulting  fronf  the  disinte- 
gration of  nerve-elements,  or  they  may  represent  neuroglia-cells,  ganglion-cells, 
adventitious  cells  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  endothelial  cells  distended  with  fatty 
globules.  Similar  granular  cells  are  found  in  pathological  processes  accom- 
panied with  fatty  degeneration  in  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  ova- 
rian cysts,  pneumonia,  eto.  In  the  early  stages  the  disintegrated  nerve-ele- 
ments can  be  recognized  in  the  shape  of  broken  nerve-fibres,  drops  of  myelin, 
and  fatty  ganglion-cells.  These  gradually  disappear.  Corpora  amylscea  and 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  later  amorphous  and  orystalline  bsematoidia  and 
crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  may  be  detected. 

Certain  secondary  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord  which  may  follow  soft- 
ening of  the  internal  capsule  and  some  other  parts  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Cerebral  Hemorrhage. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  anatomical  changes  resulting  from  cere- 
bral embolism  has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  embolus  is  bland 
in  its  nature,  which  is  usually  true.  If,  however,  the  embolus  be  infections, 
it  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  here  as  in  other  situations ;  or  if  an 
embolus  come  from  a  gangrenous  focus,  such  as  may  be  present  in  the  lung, 
gangrene  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain  or  necrosis  accompanied  by 
decomposition  follows. 

Clinical  Histort. — Cerebral  embolism  is  one  of  the  several  patholopcal 

conditions  which  are  causative  of  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy.  This  effect  does 
not  occur  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  not  infrequent.  The  apoplectic  attack  is  not 
preceded  by  premonitions.  If  antecedent  cerebral  symptoms  have  existed, 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  embolism,  the  latter 
depending  entirely  on  the  dislodgment  of  the  embolus  at  its  source,  snd 
being  wholly  independent  of  any  previous  affection  within  the  brain. 

The  apoplectic  coma  may  be  complete  or  the  patient  may  be  aroased  to 
constuousness  by  more  or  lefs  effort.  There  may  be  stertor,  infrequencv  of 
the  pulse,  vomiting,  and  immobility  or  inequality  of  the  pupils ;  bat  these 
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symptoms  are  rare  in  embolic  apoplexy  as  compared  with  apoplexy  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage.    Convulsive  movements  occasionally  occur. 

Hemiplegic  paralysis  almost  always  is  an  effect  of  embolism  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  and  this  effect  is  ooincident  with  the  apoplexy  if  the  latter 
occur. 

The  duration  of  the  coma  varies  between  a  few  moments  and  many  hours. 
A  fatal  termination,  the  coma  existing  until  death,  is  rare.  The  hemiplegia, 
with  few  exceptions,  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  the  coma 
has  disappeared.  It  may  be  permanent.  It  may  or  may  not  include  the 
muscles  of  the  face.  It  affects  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemisphere  in  which  the 
embolism  is  seated.  It  is  chiefly  or  exclaaiTcly  motor.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  embolus  is  seated  oflener  in  tJie  left  than  in  the  right  h^isphere,  the 
hemiplegia  in  the  majority  of  cases  affects  the  right  side. 

It  is  not  easy  to  nve  a  satisfactory  pathological  explanation  of  embolic 
apoplexy.  The  localised  anssmia,  limited  to  the  district  supplied  by  the 
oocluded  artery,  and  the'  increased  pressure  by  the  arteries  dilated  in  conse* 
qaence  of  arterial  fluxion,  seem  a  prvfri  inadequate  to  account  for  the  sudden 
coma,  and  other  causes  are  not  apparent. 

In  a  considerable,  perhaps  the  larger,  proportion  of  cases  embolic  hemi- 
plegia is  not  preceded  by  an  apoplectic  attack.  The  hemiplegia  occurs  sud- 
denly without  premonitions.  The  paralytic,  like  the  apoplectic,  stroke  takes 
place  unexpectedly,  the  patient  being  free  from  any  cerebral  symptoms  up  to 
the  instant  of'  its  occurrence. 

Cerebral  thrombosis  very  rarely  causes  apoplectic  coma.  Coma,  if  it  occur, 
is  developed  gradually,  and  is  due  to  an  extension  of  the  thrombus  by  fresh 
deposits,  thus  enlarging  the  district  from  which  the  arterial  supply  is  cut  off. 
Hemiple^a  takes  place,  not  by  a  sadden  stroke,  but  by  degrees,  not  infre- 
quently becoming  greater  by  sucoessiTe  steps  instead  of  by  a  continuous 
increase.  MoreoTcr,  the  occurrence  of  coma  or  of  hemiplegia  is  preceded  by 
premonitions,  such  as  vertigo,  impairment  of  mental  faculties,  difficulty  in 
speech,  etc.  These  premonitions  may  in  some  instances  be  due  to  embolism, 
which  causes  a  partial  obstruction,  the  occlusion  being  rendered  complete  by 
a  thrombus  added  to  the  embolus.  The  so-called  softening  of  the  brain  of  old 
people,  which  is  accompanied  by  increasing  dementia,  is  usually  the  result  of 
thrombosis. 

Disturbances  of  speech  often  occur  in  cases  of  cerebral  embolism  and 
thrombosis.  Loss  of  speech,  not  from  any  affection  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  phonation  or  from  mental  imbecility,  is  expressed  by  the  term  aphaxia. 
The  terms  atphemia  and  alalia  have  the  same  significance,  but  are  not  gen- 
erally used.  Aphasia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphonia^  a  term  denoting 
inability  to  speak  in  consequence  of  either  laryngeal  disease  or  paralysis  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles.  Aphonia  is  the  loss  of  voice,  and  aphasia  is  the  loss 
of  speech ;  the  former  relating  exclusively  to  the  vocal  organs,  the  latter  pro- 
ceeding from  a  cerebral  affection.  In  aphasia  the  patient  is  mute  from  an 
inability  to  use  words  expressive  of  the  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind.  The 
loss  of  speech  may  be  complete  or  partial,  and  the  patient  in  some  instances 
is  absolutely  dumb.  Sometimes  a  single  word  can  be  spoken,  such  as  "  yes  " 
or  "no,"  and  this  is  uttered  whenever  the  attempt  to  speak  is  made  ;  in  other 
instances  the  vocabulary  is  larger,  but  limited  to  a  few  words;  and  in  differ- 
ent cases  there  is  every  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  apbasio  condition. 
A  difficulty  of  speech  may  consist  in  an  inability  to  use  the  proper  words  to 
express  the  mental  ideas.  Things  are  not  called  by  their  right  names,  and 
the  language  in  sentences  either  spoken  or  written  is  incongruous  and  unin- 
telligible.   This  difficulty  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  paraphasia. 

An  important  distinction  is  denoted  by  the  terms  amnme  and  anoxic 
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aphasia.  In  ataxic  aphasia  the  mind  recognize  the  proper  signifieatioii  of 
vords,  and  the  difficulty  consists  in  an  inability  to  give  utterance  to  the 
words.  The  name  ataxic  implies  that  this  inability  proceeds  from  a  lack  <^ 
power  to  co-ordinate  the  mnsoles  concerned  in  speech.  Something  more  than 
simple  ataxia,  however,  seems  to  be  involved.  A  lack  of  co-ordinating  power 
would  be  manifested  by  moveroenfai  responding  to,  but  not  governed  by,  the 
will,  and  the  result  would  be  inarticulate  phonetic  aonnds.  This  evidence  of 
ataxia  is  sometimes  manifested,  but  generally  the  patient  will  not  make  any 
effort  to  speak- — that  is,  tf  the  aphasia  be  complete — ^and  if  a  few  words  be 
uttered,  these  may  be  spoken  with  distinctness.  In  amnesic  aphasia  there  is 
inability  to  recollect  words  as  the  symbols  of  ideas.  Language  is  lost  to  the 
memory. 

If  the  aphasia  be  purely  ataxic,  the  ability  to  use  language  correctly  in 
writing  is  not  lost,  and  may  not  be  impaired,  provided  the  intellectual  faculties 
be  intact.  The  ability  to  read  is  retained,  and  language  spoken  by  others  ii 
comprehended.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  in  some  cases  of  ataxic  aphasia  abso- 
lute mutism  is  not  incompatible  with  undiminished  intelligence.  Frequently, 
however,  the  cerebral  affection  which  causes  the  aphasia  impairs,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  mental  faculties.  In  amnesic  aphasia,  on  the  other  band, 
the  loss  of  speech  is  accompanied  by  inability  to  use  written  language 
(agraphia).  The  loss  of  the  memory  of  words  does  not  necessarily  carry  vitli 
it  inability  to  understand  their  meaning  when  they  are  heard  or  seen.  Tfae 
patient  may  understand  both  spoken  and  written  language.  Inability  in  these 
respects  involves,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  mental  imbecility. 

In  ataxic  aphasia  the  ability  to  interpret  signs  or  gestures  is  preserved. 
If  this  be  lost  in  either  ataxic  or  amnesic  aphasia,  there  is  imbecility  in  i 
greater  or  less  degree.  Patients  affected  with  ataxic  aphasia,  even  when  it 
is  evident  that  the  intelligence  is  well  retained,  cannot  repeat  words  aft«r 
dictation.  Patients  with  purely  amnesic  aphasia  are  able  to  do  this,  pro- 
vided the  intelligence  is  not  too  much  impaired.  The  inability  to  repeat 
words  is  evidence  ather  that  the  aphasia  is  not  purely  amnesic  or  that  Vbm 
is  imbecility. 

The  ataxic  and  amneno  forms  of  aphasia  may  be  combined.  The  patient 
can  then  express  ideas  neither  by  spoken  nor  written  language,  and  is  nnaUe 
to  repeat  words  after  dictation.  In  a  form  of  aphasia  which  has  been  called 
toord^indneti  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  lost,  although  speech  is  not 
affected.  I  have  met  with  two  instances  in  which  the  aphasia  was  exclusively 
of  this  character,  recovery  taking  place  in  each  instance.  Hemipl^;ia  wu 
wanting  in  both  these  instances. 

In  cases  of  either  ataxic  or  amnesic  aphasia  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to 
determine  whether  or  not,  or  to  what  extent,  the  mental  powers  are  impaired. 
This  problem  is  sometimes  presented  to  physicians  in  medico-legal  ca^es. 
The  instances  must  be  rare  in  which  persistant  aphasia,  associated  with  hem- 
iple^a,  does  not  involve  more  or  less  impairment  of  mind.  Ataxic  aphakia 
as  an  isolated  affection  may  exist  with  the  intellect  apparently  unaffected. 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  can  be  said  of  amnesic  aphasia.  Words  are  the  instro- 
ments  of  thought  as  well  as  the  expression  of  ideas ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  inability  to  recollect  words  ia  possible  without  deterioratioD 
of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  writtes 
language  and  signs  is  proof  of  impaired  intellect. 

A  large  accumulation  of  clinical  observations  within  the  last  few  yeara  hss 
established  the  connection  of  aphasia,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with  lesions 
localized  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain — namely,  the  island  of  Beil,  and 
especially  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution.  These  lesions 
are  not  alone  those  incident  to  embolism  and  thrombous,  but  those  caosed  by 
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cerebral  hemorrhage,  morbid  growths,  abscess  of  the  brain,  etc.  Aphasia  is 
therefore  a  symptom  belonging  also  to  the  clinical  history  of  diseases  which  are 
to  be  hereafter  considered.  In  a  small  number  of  cases  lesions  have  been  found 
in  the  similar  parts  of  the  right  hemisphere,  or  the  aphasia  has  been  associ- 
ated with  lell-sided  hemiplegia.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  latter  cases  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  patients  were  left-handed.  It  may  be  doubted  if  in 
any  case  of  well-marked  persistent  aphasia  an  antopsy  has  shown  conclusively 
absence  of  any  lesion  affecting  the  island  of  Reil  or  proximate  parts  in  one 
or  the  other  hemisphere.  (Fur  statistical  facts  on  which  these  statements  are 
based  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.') 

The  theory  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  furnishes  the  most  satis- 
factory explanation  of  these  facts  assumes  the  following  postulates:  The 
third  convoluUon  and  the  island  of  Reil  are  in  a  direct  physiological  relation 
to  language.  This  is  ^ue  of  the  left,  and  not  of  the  right,  hemisphere  in 
most  persons,  owing  to  the  habitual  use  of  the  left  instead  of  the  right 
hemisphere  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  language.  As  exceptions  to 
the  rule  some  persons  habitually  use  the  right  instead  of  the  left  hemisphere 
in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  language,  and  these  persons  are  generally 
left-handed.  Injury  of  the  parts  in  the  left  hemisphere  which  are  in  relation 
to  language  do  not  in  these  persons  cause  aphasia,  but  this  result  follows 
injury  of  tfae  parts  in  the  right  hemisphere.*  The  parts  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere which  are  in  a  physiological  relation  to  language,  although  their  funo- 
tional  activity  has  been  in  abeyance  owing  to  non-use,  may  assume  in  some 
instances  activity  after  the  parts  of  the  left  hemisphere  have  been  incapaci- 
tated by  lesions;  hence,  improvement  or  recovery  from  aphasia  may  some- 
times take  place,  the  lesions  in  the  left  hemisphere  remaining  unchanged. 

Aphasia  attnbutable  to  embolism  ocenrs  wiuiout  apoplexy  or  paralysis. 
The  following  case  is  an  example  :  A  young  man  having  ridden  all  day  in  an 
open  wagon,  the  weather  being  cold,  after  eating  a  hearty  supper  was  sud- 
denly unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  went  to  bed,  hoping  that  the  ability  to 
speak  woald  return  in  the  morning.  He  slept  perfectly  well,  but  on  awaken- 
ing he  was  atill  unable  to  speak.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  began  to  use 
some  words,  often  using  wrong  words,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  he 
recovered  his  speech,  although  ever  since  he  has  had  some  difficulty  in  select- 
ing right  words.  He  saw  me  a  year  after  this  occurrence.  Meanwhile,  noth- 
ing had  occurred  to  denote  any  cerebral  disease,  except  that  he  was  conscious 
of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  left  side  of  the  head.  He  had  an  aortic  regui^- 
itant  and  a  mitral  direct  marmur,  with  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
heart.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  this  case  the  temporary  aphasia 
was  due  to  embolism  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  tfae  occlusion,  after  an  interval,  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  on  the  two  sides,  giving  rise  to  double  hemiplegia.  These 
cases  have  furnished  examples  of  left  hemiple^a  without  aphasia,  followed 
by  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  in  most  cases  of  embolic  apoplexy  requires 
the  exclusion  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  heAorrhage.  The  latter  is  presently 
to  be  considered.  If  the  apoplexy  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  it  is  accompanied  by  hemiplegia.  This  is  true  also  of  apoplexy  due 
to  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  the  situations  where  it  is  most  likely  to  take  place. 
As  a  rule,  tfae  other  pathological  conditions  which  stand  in  a  causative  rela- 
tion to  apoplectic  coma  do  not  give  rise  to  hemiplegia.    The  differentiation, 

'  Vide  the  very  comprehensive  article  on  Aphasia,  by  Kuasmaul,  in  Zimtten't  Cytio' 
fodia,  vol.  xiv. 

'  Vide  cases  reported  in  Trmu.  iHmdon  (Jmteal  SoeUiiy,  vd.  xiv. 
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therefore,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  hetween  embolism  and  hemorrhage 
in  cases  of  i^wplezy  wiw  hemiple^.  The  folIoviDg  are  the  differential 
points  : 

Embolism  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  it  is  as  frequent  in  early  as 
in  middle  or  advanced  age.    Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  rare  before  the  middle 

fieriod  of  life.  An  apoplectic  seizure,  the  patient  not  having  reached  the 
atter  period,  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  dae  to  embolism  than  to  hemor- 
rhage.  The  oocurreBce  of  hemiplegia  on  the  right  side  weighs  somewhat  in 
favor  of  embolism.  The  existence  of  endocarditis  or  of  viuvular  lesions  in 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  renders  embolism  probable.  The  absence  of  symp- 
toms denoting  cerebral  congestion  which  often,  but  by  no  means  uniformly, 
precede  cerebral  hemorrhage,  has  some  weight  in  the  diagnosis.  The  absence 
of  cerebral  prodromes,  which  applies  to  all  cases  of  embolism,  is  not  as  con- 
stantly applicable  to  cases  of  hemorrhage.  Vomiting,  an  infrequent  pulse, 
stertor,  changes  in  the  pupils,  and  convulsions  are  more  frequent  and  more 
marked  in  cases  of  apoplexy  due  to  hemorrhage.  The  diagnosis  of  embolism 
is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  embolism  of  the 
spleen  and  kidneys.  Unilateral  amaurosis  from  embolism  of  the  central 
artery  of  the  retina,  preceding  or  accompanying  the  attacks,  is  diagnostio  of 
embolic  apoplexy. 

These  differential  points  suffice  often  for  a  highly  probable  diagnosis.  They 
do  not  warrant  a  positive  diagnosis.  The  physician  who  ventures  vpon  the 
latter  incurs  a  risk  of  being  convicted  of  an  error  at  the  autopsy.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  speedily  emerge  from  the  apoplectic  condition,  rapid  improve- 
ment as  regards  the  paralysis  subsequently  taking  place  and  enmng  in  com- 
plete recovery,  the  diagnosis  of  embolism  is  very  probable. 

Embolic  hemiplegia  is  to  be  differentiated  from  hemiplegia  due  to  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  and  to  other  conditions — namely,  morbid  growths,  abscess, 
etc.  The  difBculty  in  the  diagnosis,  however,  is  chiefly  in  excluding  hemor- 
rhage. The  other  conditions  generally  involve  antecedent  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral disease,  whereas  the  paralysis  caused  by  embolism  is  devoid  of  these ; 
and  this  is  often  true  of  hemorrhage.  Both  embolism  and  hemorrhage  may 
give  rise  to  sudden  hemiplegia  without  apoplexy,  but  in  much  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases  this  is  true  of  embolism.  In  sudden  hemiplegia  without 
apoplexy,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  embolic.  Other  differential 
points  are  embraced  in  the  list  of  those  which  relate  to  the  differentiation  of 
apoplexy  from  embolism  and  hemorrhage.  Rapid  improvement  is  mnoh  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  paralysis  from  embolism,  and  complete  recovery,  which 
is  not  infrequent  in  embolic  hemiplegia,  is  rare  in  paralysis  from  hemorrhage. 
Increase  of  the  body-heat  two  or  three  days  after  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic 
stroke  has  been  regarded  as  denoting  the  presence  of  a  cerebral  clot,  but 
observations  have  shown  that  an  equal  increase  sometimes  follows  when  the 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  due  to  embolism. 

For  the  differentiation  of  embolism  from  thrombosis  the  most  im{>ortant 
point  has  been  stated — namely,  the  effects  of  arterial  occlusion  occur  by  the 
former  suddenly,  and  by  the  latter  more  or  less  gradually.  This  point  of 
distinction,  however,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  A  thrombus  may  excep- 
tionally form  so  rapidly  as  to  simulate  embolism  in  the  abruptness  of  its 
effects.  An  attack  of  hemiplegia,  either  with  or  without  apoplexy,  may  occur 
during  sleep,  and  under  these  cifonmstances  this  differential  point  may  not  be 
available.  Again,  as  already  stated,  an  embolus  may  cause  only  a  partial 
obstmction,  complete  occlusion  afterward  bang  produced  by  a  thrombus 
formed  at  the  seat  of  the  embolus. 

Other  differential  points  are  as  follows :  The  conditions  for  thrombus  belong 
to  middle  or  advanced  age.    The  youth  of  the  patient  is  therefore  a  point  in 
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evidence  for  embolism.  The  existence  of  endocarditis  or  valvular  lesions  of 
the  heart  points  to  embolism,  and  their  absence  to  thrombosis.  Calcification 
of  the  radial  arteries  is  a  ground  for  inferring  that  the  cerebral  arteries  have 
undergone  the  same  change,  this  being  the  most  fluent  of  the  conditions 
which  are  causative  of  thrombus. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  may  produce  coma,  either 
suddenly  or  more  or  less  slowly,  without  hemiplegia.  Death  takes  place  in 
some  cases  within  a  few  hours.  In  other  cases  patients  recover,  although  the 
artery  remains  occluded.  These  Elements  have  been  verified  by  cases  under 
my  observation. 

Prognosis. — An  apoplectic  attack  caused  by  embolism  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  is  less  likely  to  prove  immediately  fatal  than  apoplexy  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage;  hence  the  probable  diagnosis  has  a  bearing  on  the 
prognosis.  In  most  cases,  after  a  tew  hours  the  coma  disappears,  hemiplegia 
remaining. 

The  persistence  of  hemiplegia,  whether  preceded  or  not  by  apoplexy, 
depends  on  the  occurrence  of  softening  from  necrosis  and  extravasation  of 
blood  as  effects  of  the  arterial  obstruction.  If  the  circulation  within  the 
district  in  which  the  blood-supply  was  furnished  by  the  occluded  artery  be 
restored  within  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  prevent  the  changes  incident  to 
defective  nutrition,  rapid  improvement  takes  place  and  is  followed  by  com- 
plete recovery.  These  changes  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  persistence  of 
the  paralysis.  There  may  be  more  or  less  improvement,  which  will  be  in. 
proportion  to  the  favorable  course  of  the  local  process  as  described  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  Anatomical  Characters.    Complete  recovery  from  the  paral- 

{rsis  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  the  loeal  proeess  be  not  favorable,  more  or 
ess  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties  is  added  to  the  pern8t«nt  paralysis. 
The  duration  of  life  is  indefinite.  Death  is  generally  caused  by  antecedent 
or  intercurrent  disease. 

The  prognosis  if  hemiplegia  be  caused  by  thrombosis  is  less  favorable  than 
if  it  be  due  to  embolism,  as  the  patients  are  more  enfeebled.  The  prognosis 
is  extremely  unfavorable  if  coma  supervene  upon  hemiplegia. 

The  prognosis  as  regards  the  continuance  of  aphasia  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest  to  patients  and  their  friends.  The  restoration  of  speech  may  accom- 
pany recovery  from  the  paralysis,  but  it  may  be  otherwise.  In  a  hospital 
case  under  my  observation  the  hemiplegia  entirely  disappeared,  the  general 
health  was  excellent,  and  the  mental  faculties  were  apparently  not  in  the 
least  affected,  but  complete  mutism  persisted.  The  patient  made  no  attempt 
to  speak  ;  and  when  asked  why  he  was  silent  he  placed  bis  finger  on  his  lips 
and  shook  his  head.  He  was  discharged  in  this  condition.  If,  owing  to  the 
pathologieal  changes  in  the  affected  district  of  the  brain,  the  paralysis  per- 
sist, aphasia  generally  continues.  There  may,  however,  be  more  or  less 
improvement.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  beforehand  what  degree  of 
improvement  will  take  place.  Adopting  the  views  stated  in  regard  to  the 
duality  of  the  parts  which  stand  in  a  physiological  relation  to  language,  if 
the  injury  destroy  the  functional  capacity  in  the  hemisphere  to  which  the 
exercise  of  the  function  has  been  limited  (usually  the  left  hemisphere),  the 
recovery  of  speech  or  the  degree  of  improvement  will  depend  on  the  ability 
to  develop  functional  activity  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, which  had  previously  been  in  abeyance.  The  probability  of  success 
is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient.  If  the  aphasia  continue 
without  improvement  for  several  months,  none  is  to  be  expected. 

The  prognosis  is  favorable  when  aphasia  occurs  without  apoplexy,  hemi* 
plegui,  or  other  evidence  of  cerebral  disease. 

4S 
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Treatment. — The  object  of  treatment  in  the  early  stage  of  embolism 
and  thrombosis  is  the  re-establiahment  of  the  circulation  within  the  district 
deprived  of  blood-supply,  in  order  to  prevent  the  changes  incident  to  defects 
ive  nutrition.  Bloodletting,  cathartics,  and  any  measures  which  weaken  the 
heart's  action  contravene  this  object,  and  are  therefore  contraindicated.  On 
the  contrary,  it  ia  often  important  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  heart's 
action  by  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritious  alimentation,  and  alcoholics.  If  there 
be  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  in  connectioD  with  valvu- 
lar lesions  and  dilatation,  digitalis  is  indicated.  All  forms  of  counter-irrita- 
tion are  contraindicated.  Cold  applications  to  the  heart  are  inappropriate. 
Warm  applications  may  be  useful. 

This  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued  for  scTcral  days  udUI  it  be  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  the  patient  can  escape  the  local  changes  which  ensue 
if  the  circulation  be  not  re-established  in  the  affected  district  of  the  brain. 
If  softening  take  place,  the  objects  of  treatment  relate  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system  and  to  the  hemiplegia. 

The  first  of  these  objects  embraces  measures  for  improving  and  maintain- 
ing the  nutrition  of  the  body — namely,  tonic  remedies,  a  good  diet,  and  an 
invigorating  regimen.  In  cases  of  embolism  diseases  of  the  heart  will  often 
furnish  indications  for  treatment. 

Hemiplegia  incident  to  the  brain  lesions  resulting  from  embolism  and 
thrombosis  claims  the  same  treatment  as  when  it  is  due  to  a  blood-clot  in 
the  brain.  (Vide  Cerebral  Hemorrhage.)  It  consists  of  pasuve  movements, 
together  with  rubbing  and  kneading  the  paralyzed  limbs,  the  employment  of 
electricity,  and  as  much  voluntary  exercise  of  the  muscles  as  practjcable. 
These  measures  are  important  in  order  to  prevent  degenerative  changes  in 
the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  paralyzed  limbs,  to  promote  the  circulation 
and  nutrition  in  these  parts,  and  to  develop  as  far  as  possible  their  fanc- 
tional  capacity. 

The  treatment  which  has  special  reference  to  aphasia  consists  in  persistent 
efforts  -  to  regain  the  memory  of  words  and  their  vocal  utterance.  If  the 
mutism  be  not  complete,  perseverance  in  exercises  for  these  ends  may  some- 
times accomplish  much,  and  their  importance  is  to  be  enjoined. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Cerebral  Sinuses. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses,  especially  of  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  sinuses,  may  be  the  result  of  slowing  of  the  circulation  from  weak- 
ened heart's  action  in  patients,  particularly  children  who  are  greatly  enfee- 
bled by  some  wasting  disease.  This  form  is  called  marantic  thrombosis. 
Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  thrombosis  sometimes  observed  in  acute  infectious 
diseases,  particularly  typhoid  fever. 

Thrombosis  may  also  be  occasioned  by  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the 
sinus  or  phlebitis  of  the  sinus,  secondary,  as  a  rule,  to  disease  of  the  cranial 
bones.  Thrombi  thus  formed  are  usually  infectious  or  purulent.  Caries  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  following  inflammation  of  the 
middle  ear  or  of  the  mastoid  cells  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  typical  causes  of  this  variety  of  sinus-thrombosis.  The  lateral,  petrosal, 
and  in  a  less  degree  the  cavernous,  sinuses  are  most  frequently  the  seat  of 
purulent  thrombi.  Laige  carbuncles  and  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation 
about  the  head  and  neck  may  lead  to  sinus-thrombosis.  Thrombosis  of  the 
cerebral  sinuses  may  be  accompanied  by  no  very  characteristic  changes  in 
the  meninges  and  brain.  Venous  congestion,  with  punctate  hemorrh^es  in 
^e  membranes  and  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  is  often  observed.  Sometimes  more 
extensive  hemorrhages  follow.   The  purulent  thrombi  are  often  accompanied 
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with  meniDgitis,  and  not  infrequently  abscess  of  the  brain.  They  may  lead 
also  to  the  formation  of  embolic  absoeases  in  the  lungs  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  can  rarely  be  diagnosticated  with  any 
approach  to  certainty.  The  marantic  variety  in  young  children  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  analogous  to  those  attributed  to  aneemia  in  the  so-called  hydren- 
cephaloid  affection  of  Marshall  Hall — namely,  somnolence  and  coma,  with 
general  and  progressive  prostration.  The  symptoms  which,  added  to  these, 
render  thrombosis  probable  are  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  back,  strabismus,  and  ptosis.  In  adults  indefinite  cerebral  disturbance 
gradually  eventuate  in  ooma.  Tui^dity  of  the  external  veins  limited  to 
certain  situations  on  the  cranium  is  a  diagnostic  feature  in  some  cases. 
Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  sometimes  occasions  venous  congestion  and 
oedema  behind  the  ear.  In  a  few  recorded  cases  the  thrombus  has  extended 
into  the  internal  jugular,  causing  pain  and  swelling  of  that  side  of  the  neck. 
Thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  has  been  observed  to  give  rise  to  conges- 
tion of  the  intraorbicular  veins,  with  prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  swelling  of 
the  eyelids,  and  congestion  of  the  retina,  with  choked  disc. 

Prominent  encephalic  symptoms  accompanying  pysemia,  if  preceded  by 
caries  of  the  bones  about  the  ear,  by  carbuncles  or  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
head,  or  neck,  may  be  referable  to  purulent  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral 
ainnses. 


Oapillary  Embolism  and  Thrombosis  of  the  Brain. 

Oar  knowledge  of  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  capillaries  is 

too  limited  for  a  determination  of  their  pathological  effects,  symptomatology, 
and  diagnosis.  Pigment  embolism  is  incident  to  malarial  fevers,  especially  in 
their  pernicious  forms.  Emboli  or  thrombi  may  consist  of  leucocytes,  fat* 
drops,  or  the  salts  of  lime.  Future  observations  may  establish  an  import- 
ance which  does  not  at  present  belong  to  occlusion  of  the  cerebral  capil- 
laries regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  medicine. 


Cerebral  Hemorrhage. 

Anatomicai.  Appearances. — Intracranial  hemorrhage  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  meningeal  hemorrhage.  In  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  which  will  be  first  considered,  the  extravasation  of  blood  is 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  Hemorrhages,  usually  punctate  in  cha- 
racter, are  frequently  found  in  and  about  tumors,  around  abscesses,  uid  in 
foci  of  embolic  softening,  but  only  the  so-called  Kpontctneotu  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages  will  he  considered  in  this  article. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  spontaneous  cerebral  hemorrhage  is,  probably  with- 
out exception,  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  Since  the  publication  in  1868 
of  the  investigations  of  Charcot  and  Bouchard  the  bursting  of  miliary  aneur- 
isms has  been  recognized  as  the  predominant  cause  of  spontaneous  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  These  aneurisms  are  for  the  most  part  visible  with  the  naked 
eve  as  little  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed  or  of  the  head  of  a  pin ;  but 
they  may  exceed  these  dimensions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  microscopic 
in  size.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  whole  circumference  of  the  artery  takes 
part  in  the  aneurismal  dilatation.  The  aneurisms  are  usually  fusiform,  but 
they  may  be  round,  and  they  are  sometimes  saeonlated.  The  anenrisms  are 
the  result  of  pre-existuig  disease  of  the  arterial  coats.  The  most  frequent 
form  of  this  disease  is  chronic  deforming  endarteritis  or  atheroma.  The 
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aneurisms  may  also  be  caused  by  obliterating  endarteritis  and  by  a  hyaline 
degeneration  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery. 

Aneurisms  cannot  be  found  in  all  cases  of  spontaneous  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. Atheroma,  fatty  degeneration,  obliterating  endarteritis,  hyaline  degen- 
eration, mesarteritis  and  periarteritis,  may  so  weaken  the  vascular  walls  as  to 
prove  efficient  causes  of  hemorrhage  without  the  development  of  miliary 
aneurisms. 

In  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  occurring  in  the  so-called  hemorrh^o 
diathesis,  as  in  scurvy,  purpura,  leuoocytluemia,  etc.,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  demonstrate  any  alteration  in  the  vascular  walls. 

All  circumstances  which  occasion  increased  arterial  tenuon  may  serve  as 
exciting  causes  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but  they  never  lead  to  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage unless  there  be  disease  of  the  arteries.  Such  circumstances  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Causation.  Here  may  be  mentioned,  as  an 
important  exciting  cause  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  cardiac  hypertrophy  asso- 
ciated with  elevated  blood-pressure,  particularly  the  cardiac  hypertrophy 
associated  with  chronic  Brigbt's  disease. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs  by  far  most  frequently  in  and  about  the  basal 
ganglia  of  the  brain ;  that  is,  in  the  nucleus  caudatus,  internal  capsule, 
nucleus  lenticularis,  optic  thalamus,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  centrum 
semi-ovale.  Much  less  frequent  are  hemorrhages  in  other  parts  of  the  cen- 
trum semi-ovale,  in  the  pons,  cerebellum,  crura  cerebri,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
cerebral  convolutions.  The  explanation  of  the  frequency  of  hemorrhages  in 
the  opto-striate  bodies  (corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalamus)  and  in  their 
neighborhood  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  arteries  which  supply  these  parts 
are  given  off  from  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries  near 
their  origin,  and  penetrate  directly,  as  comparatively  large  vessels,  Uie  brain- 
substance,  where  they  divide  as  terminal  arteries.  These  arteries  are  sub- 
jected, therefore,  to  a  relatively  high  pressure ;  whereas  the  arteries  which 
supply  the  cortex  cerebri  become  almost  capillary  in  size  before  they  dip 
down  from  the  pia  mater  into  the  gray  substance,  and  are  therefore  les.<i 
exposed  to  the  direct  effects  of  increased  blood-pressure.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  rupture  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  middle 
cerebral  artery,  which  are  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  lenticular  nucleus, 
the  greater  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  of  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  a 
part  of  the  optic  thalamus.'  Of  special  importance  is  involvement  of  the 
internal  capsule ;  as  lesions  of  most  parts  of  the  internal  capsule  are  followed 
by  permanent  hemiplegia,  whereas  the  hemiplegia  which  immediately  follows 
hemorrhages  confined  to  the  lenticular  nucleus  or  caudate  nucleus  is  usually 
temporary,  or  at  least  is  capable  of  great  improvement. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs  in  the  form  of  capillary  extravasations  and  in 
that  of  so-called  apopletic  foci  in  which  the  extraTasatel  blood  is  collected 
into  a  mass.  The  capiUary  hemorrhages  are  of  the  lesser  importance.  They 
appear  as  isolated  small  red  points,  either  scattered  through  the  brain  or 
collected  together  in  a  small  space.  The  capillary  hemorrhages  may  unite 
to  make  apoplectic  foci.  They  are  often  found  around  the  large  extravasa- 
tions; they  are  present  around  tumors,  abscesses,  centres  of  softening;  and 
they  may  result  from  active  congestion  of  the  brain  and  from  diseases 

'  According  to  Diiret,  the  localization  of  hemorrhof^  in  the  re^<in  of  the  baml  gan- 
glia depends  upon  whether  the  rupture  be  in  the  r^ion  of  the  lenticiilcv«triate  arterial, 
which  supply  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus  striatum,  or  in  that  of  the  lenticulo-optic 
arteries,  which  su^iply  the  posterior  part  of  the  corpua  striatum  and  a  part  of  the  optic 
tbalamiw.  Among  these  arteries,  which  are  branches  of  the  arteria  corporis  striati,  there 
ia  one  particularly  well  developed,  which  supplies  the  r^ion  of  the  ^ticular  and  the 
caudate  nucleus.  This  artery,  aocording  to  Charcot,  ia  so  liable  to  rupture  that  he  design 
nates  it  is  "the  artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage." 
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attended  with  severe  blood-changes.  An  apoplectic  focm  or  clot  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  it  may  be  no  larger 
than  a  pea,  or  it  may  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere. 
If  the  extravasation  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
the  blood  not  infrequently  finds  its  way  into  the  latter.  The  blood  may 
reach  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  either  by  breaking  directly  through  the 
peripheral  cerebral  substance  or  by  penetrating  the  third  and  thence  the 
fourth  ventricle,  from  which  it  can  reach  the  exterior.  Usually  only  a  single 
hemorrhagic  focus  is  present,  but  there  may  be  several  foci.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon  to  find  remains  of  a  previous  hemorrhage. 

If  the  hemorrhage  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  be  of  considerable  sixe,  the  cor- 
responding hemisphere  is  STollen,  the  oonvolntions  are  flattened,  and  the  dnra 
mater  is  tense.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  recent,  the  apoplectic  focus  consists  of 
a  dark-red  clot  of  blood  mingled  with  the  lUhri*  of  cerebral  tissue,  and  con* 
tained  in  a  cavity  the  wall  of  which  is  composed  of  lacerated  nerve-tissue 
surrounded  by  oedematous  cerebral  substance.  Frequently,  in  proximity  to 
the  clot  a  number  of  capillary  extravasations  are  present.  If  the  extravasa- 
tion be  large,  the  substance  of  the  corresponding  hemisphere  is  ansemic. 
Careful  examination  by  proper  methods  will  usually  reveal  miliary  aneur- 
isms in  or  around  the  focus.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  mistake  for 
these  aneurisms  hemorrhages  into  the  perivascular  sheaths,  the  so-called 
dissecting  aneurisms  which  are  usually  to  be  found  about  cerebral  extrav^ 
aations.  If  life  be  prolonged,  retrograde  metamorphoses  occur  in  the  extrava- 
sated  blood.  The  color  changes  from  dark  red  to  brownish  or  yellow  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  blood-pigment  in  the  form  of  granular  and  of 
crystalline  hasmatoidin  out  of  Uie  red  blood-corpuscles.  From  dissolved 
coloring  matter  the  surrounding  brain-substance  becomes  stained  difiiisely 
yellow  or  brown.  The  fibrin  and  the  lacerated  nerve-elements  nndergo  dis- 
integration and  are  absorbed,  granular  corpuscles  making  their  appearance. 
While  these  regressive  changes  are  going  on,  a  connective-tissue  capsule  is 
formed  by  reactive  inflammation  around  the  focus.  The  final  result  is  the 
production  of  a  so-called  apoplectic  cyst.  This  cyst  consists  of  a  fibrous 
capsule  enclosing  a  brownish  or  yellowish  (rarely  a  clear)  fluid.  The 
cyst-wall  and  the  fluid  are  stained  by  blood-pigment.  Usually  delicate 
threads  of  connective  tissue  traverse  the  cavity  between  the  cyst-walls. 
Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  cyst  come  together  and  only  a  pigmented  cica- 
trix is  left.  It  is  probable  that  a  cicatrix  may  also  be  formed  without  the 
intervention  of  a  cyst.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  inflammation  around  the 
eztravasated  blood  is  snfficient  to  cause  extensive  softening,  and  abscess 
Beems  never  to  follow.  When  the  hemorrhage  is  situated  in  the  periphery 
of  the  oonTolutions,  the  changes  are  essentiaTly  the  same,  exoepb  that  here 
the  pia  mater  forms  the  outer  covering  of  the  focus. 

The  lungs  of  those  dying  in  the  early  stages  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  are 
usually  congested  and  oedematous,  often  containing  extravasations  of  blood, 
particularly  in  the  lower  lobes. 

The  secondary  degenerations  which  follow  after  a  certain  time  (from  six 
weeks  to  several  months')  hemorrhagic  foci  situated  in  certain  regions  of  the 
brain  deserve  a  brief  mention  here.  These  secondary  degenerations,  first 
studied  exhaustively  by  Tiirck,  follow  not  only  hemorrhage,  but  softening  and 
other  destructive  lesions  cutting  across  the  group  of  motor-fibres  which,  begin- 
ning in  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions,  pass  through  the  corona 
radiata,  the  internal  capsule,  the  pes  peduncuti,  the  pons,  and  the  anterior  pyr- 
amids of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  crossing  of  the  pyramids,  where  the 
greater  portion  cross  over  and  descend  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral 
column  of  the  opposite  side,  a  small  portioii  continning  in  the  median  ref^n 
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of  the  anterior  column  of  the  same  (tide.  DestructiTe  lesioDs  of  the  internal 
capsule  especially,  and  also  of  the  central  convolutions,  lower  portion  of  the 
corona  radiata  and  of  the  pes  pedunculi,  are  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  motor- 
fibres  below  the  seat  of  lesion.  The  secondary  degeneration  not  only  con- 
sists in  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres,  but  is  accompanied  by  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue  between  the  fibres.  It  is  at  first  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  large  numbers  of  granular  cells.  The  atrophied  bundles  are 
visible  on  fresh  specimens  as  gray  bands  following  the  course  which  has  just 
been  described  as  that  of  the  motor — or,  as  they  are  called,  pyramidal— fibres. 
Upou  making  a  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  a  case  of  secondary  descend- 
ing degeneration  a  triangular  gray  patch  will  be  observed  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  oolnmn  on  the  side  opposite  the  lesion  in  the  brain,  and  a  narrow 
gray  band,  not  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  anterior  colamn  near 
the  median  fissure  on  the  side  of  the  lenon.  The  contrast  in  color  between 
the  healthy  and  the  degenerated  parts  becomes  more  distinct  in  specimens 
hardened  in  chromic  acid.  licsions  confined  to  the  nucleus  caudatus,  lentic- 
ular nucleus,  or  to  regions  of  the  brain  other  than  those  named  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  these  secondary  degenerations.  The  degeneration  does  not  affect 
Uie  peripheral  motor  nerves. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Of  the  several  pathological  conditions  which  occa- 
sion sudden  ooma  or  apoplexy,  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  the  most  frequent  in 
its  occurrence.  Some  writers  limit  the  term  apoplexy  to  sudden  coma  caused 
by  extravasation  of  blood.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  apoplectic  attack 
is  without  premonition.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  preceded  by  certain  cere- 
bral symptoms,  such  as  a  sense  of  weight  or  fulness,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium, 
and  flushing  of  the  foce.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  not  nuffidently 
ugnificant  to  warrant  a  prediction  of  impending  apoplexy,  especially  if  the 
patient  have  never  had  an  attack.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  an  attack  to 
occur  at  a  time  when  the  person  attacked  feels  unusually  well. 

In  an  apoplectic  attack  the  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  so  abrupt  that  the 
patient,  if  standing  or  walking,  falls  to  the  ground  as  if  felled  by  a  blow ; 
but  in  most  instances  the  coma  is  developed,  not  instantaneously,  but  during 
a  period  ranging  from  a  few  moments  to  half  an  hour  or  even  longer.  It  has 
happened  to  me  to  witness  an  attack  which  occurred  when  I  was  interrogat- 
ing a  patient  who  had  just  stated  that  he  had  felt  on  that  day  unusually  well. 
I  noticed  suddenly  a  change  in  his  appearance,  as  if  he  were  mentally  agi- 
tated ;  his  expression  changed  and  he  winked  with  his  left  eye  only.  He 
made  an  effort  to  rise  and  fell  from  the  ehair.  The  right  side  was  paralysed. 
He  did  not  at  once  become  unconscious,  but  was  irrational,  attempting  to 
spmk,  being  unable  to  articulate,  and  f^quently  making  efforts  to  get  up 
from  the  sofa  on  which  be  had  been  placed.  Toe  respiration  soon  became 
heavy,  with  slight  stertor  and  puffing  of  the  Hps.  He  vomited  freely.  He 
became  profoundly  comatose  in  about  half  an  hour.  He  remained  in  the 
comatose  state  and  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  coma  in  different  cases  is  more  or  less  profound.  When  complete,  the 
patient  cannot  be  roused  in  any  degree  by  efforts  to  awaken  consciousness ;  bnt 
in  many  cases  there  is  not  this  total  loss  of  mental  faculties.  Voluntary  move- 
ments in  some  cases  are  entirely  wanting ;  and  except  that  the  movements  of 
respiration  continue,  the  body  is  as  motionless  as  a  cadaver.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  however,  the  patient  exerts  the  wilt,  although  all  manifestations 
of  intelligence  may  be  wanting.  In  this  way  the  existence  of  unilateral  paral- 
ysis becomes  apparent.  The  movements  are  limited  to  the  upper  and  lower 
extremity  of  one  side,  and  it  is  evident  that  hemiplegia  is  added  to  the  apo- 
plexy. The  paralysis  is  generally  at  first  complete,  and  the  paralyzed  limbs  are 
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motionless  as  regards  toKUod.  The  respirations  are  slow,  the  rbjthm  is  some- 
times irregular,  and  the  iDspirationa  are  Btertorous  or  BDoring.  If  the  coma  be 
profound,  the  buccinator  muscles  and  the  lips  are  flaccid  and  are  puffed  out 
in  expiration.  The  pulse  is  usually  diminished  in  frequency,  full,  and  hard, 
the  artery  striking  against  the  finger  lite  a  metal  rod.  Exceptionally  the 
pulse  is  small  and  feeble.  The  face  is  frequently  flushed,  and,  if  respiration 
be  much  embarrassed,  more  or  less  livid,  but  it  is  sometimes  pallid.  The 
surface  in  most  cases  is  warm,  hut  sometimes  it  is  cool.  At  first  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  is  lowered  from  one  to 
two  and  a  half  degrees,  hut  after  twenty-four  hours  there  is  usually  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  body-heat.  The  pupil  may  be  contracted  or  dilated,  or, 
without  either  contraction  or  dilatation,  immovable,  and  some  disparity  between 
the  two  pupils  is  not  uncommon.  The  muscles  are  generally  flaccid,  bat  in 
some  cases  rigid.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  the  rule  in  intraventricular  hem- 
orrhages. Convulsive  movements  are  infrequent,  but  they  sometimes  occur, 
especially  when  the  hemorrhage  involves  the  motor  cortical  region.  These 
are  usually  limited  to  one  side,  and  to  tbe  side  not  paralyzed.  To  this  rule 
there  are  exceptions.  The  limbs  are  sometimes  rigid  on  the  non-paralyzed 
side.    Vomiting  is  usual  at  or  shortly  after  the  attack. 

These  are  the  prominent  symptoms  which  characterize  the  apoplectic  state. 
Its  duration  vanes.  It  may  last  for  a  few  moments  only,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally emerging  from  it,  or  unconsciousness  slowly  disappears  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  hours,  or  the  state  may  continue  for  days  and  then  pass  off.  As  a 
rule,  if  the  coma  persist  without  any  improvement  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 
especially  if  during  this  period  the  coma  become  more  and  more  profound, 
improvement  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  attack  will  prove  fatal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attack  may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  moments,  the  mode  of  dying 
being  by  apnoea ;  or  death  takes  place  after  soveral  hours ;  or,  again,  the  apo- 

f>1ectio  state  continues,  and  proves  fatal  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  in  the 
atter  case  the  mode  of  dying  being  by  asthenia  and  apncea  combined. 

Patients  emerging  from  the  coma  appear  as  if  awakened  from  sleep,  and  they 
rarely  evince  surprise  or  ask  what  has  happened  to  them.  A  noticeable  appear- 
ance, lasting  for  several  days,  is  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  some- 
times there  is  rotation  of  the  head  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  paralyzed  side. 
With  more  or  less  increase  of  the  body-heat  pain  is  referred  to  the  head. 
Sometimes  there  is  delirium,  and  spasmodic  movements  or  contractions  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  may  occur.  These  symptoms  denote  circumscribed  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  surrounding  the  blood-clot.  As  a  rule,  they  disappear 
after     few  days. 

The  symptoms  in  apoplexy  dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  when  coma  from  compression  of  the  brain  follows  an  injury 
to  the  head.  The  extravasation  of  blwd  produces  a  shock  or  stunning  effect 
upon  the  brain  proportionate  to  the  rapidity  and  the  amount  of  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  pressure  affects  the  circulation  in  the  whole  mass  of  brain. 
The  pressure  impedes  the  circulation  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  the 
apoplectic  phenomena  are  measurably  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  supply  of 
blood  therein.  Ihe  production  of  apoplexy  depends  on  the  suddenness  of 
extravasation.  If  it  take  place  gradually,  apoplexy  is  not  induced,  and  if  it 
be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life  within  a  brief  period,  the  circulation  may 
become  restored  sufficiently  for  the  restoration  of  consciousness. 

The  symptoms  which  remain  after  the  disappearance  of  the  coma  depend 
upon  the  situation  of  the  clot.  In  the  next  article  will  be  considered  symp- 
toms referable  to  hemorrhage  and  other  lesions  occupying  different  parts  of 
the  encephalon.  In  the  present  article  the  hemorrhages  in  the  usnal  situ- 
ation— namely,  in  the  basal  ganglia  and  their  neighborhood — will  be  taken  as 
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the  basis  of  descriptioD.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  symptoms 
due  to  the  destruction  of  a  certain  part  of  the  brain  by  the  hemorrhage  and 
symptoms  dependent  upon  pressure,  cedema,  and  other  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion in  parts  adjacent  to  the  clot.  Evidently,  the  first  set  of  symptoms  are 
permanent,  while  the  second  set  of  symptoms  may  be,  and  usually  are,  recov- 
ered from.' 

Hemiplegia  is  a  constant  effect  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  when  the  extrava- 
sation takes  place  in  the  situations  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  great  majority 
of  oases.  After  the  apoplectic  state  disappears  the  hemiplegia  remains ;  but 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  hemiplegia  occurs  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, this  proportion  being  much  smaller  than  in  cases  of  cerebral  embolism. 
The  attack  of  hemiplegia  without  apoplexy  is  often  sudden,  but  the  paralysis 
is  sometimes  develops  gradually.  The  difference  as  regards  this  point 
probably  depends  on  whether  the  extravasation  take  place  quickly  or  slowly. 
The  hemiplegia,  however,  may  be  at  first  complete,  although  unaccompanied 
by  any  impairment  of  consciousness.  The  following  account  of  the  hemiple- 
gia dependent  on  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  applicable  to  cases  with  or  without 
an  apoplectic  attack. 

The  paralysis  may  embrace  both  motion  and  sensation,  or  it  may  be  limited 
to  motion.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  sensation  be  at  first  lost,  it  is 
shortly  regained,  the  motor  paralysis  continuing.    The  paralysis  may  be  com- 

Slete  or  incomplete,  and  if  incomplete  it  may  be  of  every  gradation  as  regards 
^ree.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  in  one  and  incomplete  in  the  other 
extremity.  If  incomplete  in  both  extremities,  the  degree  of  paralysis  is  gen- 
erally greater  in  one  than  in  the  other  extremity,  ana  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  greater  degree  is  in  the  upper  extremity. 

In  cases  of  complete  motor  paralysis  movements  may  frequently  be  pro- 
duced by  pricking  the  integument,  tickling  the  sole  of  the  foot,  or  applying 
a  heated  iron  to  the  surface.  These  movements  take  place  without  volitiun, 
and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  patient  if  the  mental  faculties  be  intact 
They  are  purely  reflex.  They  are  produced  in  the  lower,  but  rarely  in  the 
upper,  extremity.  In  most  cases  of  cerebral  hemiplegia  the  tendon  reflexes 
are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  healthy  side; 
whereas  the  skin  reflexes,  including  the  cremaster  reflex,  are  diminished  on  the 
paralyzed  side.  Direct  mechanical  irritation  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  will 
often  cause  marked  contractions  which  are  possibly  of  a  reflex  nature. 
There  is  a  notable  difference  in  different  cases  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  muscles  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  They  are  in  some  cases  soft  and  flaccid, 
offering  no  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  Hmbs  in  different  directions ; 
bat  in  other  cases  they  are  hard  and  rigid,  resembling  sometimes  muKles  in 
tetanic  contraction,  and  offering  much  resistance  to  movements  of  the  limbs. 

The  paralysis  generally  involves  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  side  affected, 
as  a  rule,  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  limbs.  Exceptionally,  the  limbs  on 
one  side  and  tho  face  on  the  opposite  side  are  affected.  This  is  called  crossed 
paralysis  (^parcdysie  alieme).  Only  the  muscles  of  the  lower  facial  district — 
namely,  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  cheek,  and  nose — are  affected.  On  the 
paralyzed  side  of  the  face  the  expression  is  abolished,  and  when  the  facial 
muscles  are  excited  to  action,  as  in  speaking  or  smiling,  the  month  is  drawo 
to  the  opposite  side.  Yoluntaiy  power  over  the  frontal  musole  and  the  orbio- 

*  It  is  pasrible  that  Brmptonu  due  to  destruction  of  bnun-Kibstanoe  may  disappear  hf 
other  parts  of  the  brain — ibr  instance,  correeponding  parts  of  theoppONte  hemisphere — 
taking  on  vicariously  the  functions  of  the  deBtrorea  district.  This  supposition,  how> 
ever,  cannot  be  considered  as  proven.  There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  betireeo 
symptoms  resulting  from  destniction  of  brain-suhstance  and  those  dependoit  on  dis- 
turbed notrititm  w  brain-so betance,  except  that  the  latter  disappear  more  or  Isas 
rapidly. 
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ttlar  muscle  of  the  eye  is  rarely  lost.  The  patient  is  generally  ahle  to  close 
the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  but  he  cannot,  as  a  rule,  close  the  eye  on  the 
affected  side  while  the  other  eye  remains  open.  The  power  over  the  orbicular 
muscle  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  is  very  obTiously  impaired.  The 
patient  usually  winks  on  the  affected  side. 

If  the  patient  protrude  the  tongue,  the  extremity  frequently  points  to  the 
paralyzed  side  of  the  face.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  tongue  has  been 
thought  to  point  to  the  opposite  side  there  was  probably  an  error  of  observa- 
tion. The  tongue  may  appear  to  be  thus  deflected,  owing  to  the  different 
situations  of  the  upper  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralysed  side. 
If  the  mouth  on  Uiia  aide  be  drawn  by  the  finger  laterally,  bo  as  to  be  in 
symmetry  with  the  opposite  side,  the  tongue,  which  had  appeared  to  be 
deflected,  may  be  seen  to  be  protruded  in  a  direct  line  or  to  point  to  the 
paralyzed  si^.  The  loss  of  certain  teeth  may  cause  the  tongue  to  protrude 
in  an  abnormal  direction.  The  deflection  of  the  tongue  to  the  paralyzed 
aide  may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  of  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  which  effect  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  by 
elevating  the  base  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  only  the  muscles  of 
one  side  act,  the  base  is  elevated  upon  this  side  only,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  is  protruded  to  the  opposite  or  paralyzed  side ;  or  the  deviation  of 
the  tongue  may  be  the  result  of  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  supplying 
the  genio-glossus  muscle.  The  velum  pendulum  palati  on  the  side  of  the 
paralyzed  limbs  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  paralysis.  This  is  shown  by 
an  abnormal  flaccidity  of  the  velum  on  one  ude,  which  remains  motionless 
when  the  muscles  of  the  other  side  are  seen  to  contract  on  depressing  the 
tongue  with  a  spatnla.  The  uvula  in  these  cases  is  deflected  to  the  unaf- 
fected side ;  but  this  alone  is  not  evidence  of  paralysis,  as  deflection  of  the 
uvula  to  one  side  is  frequently  observed  in  healthy  persons.  Occasionally 
there  are  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  aometimes 
on  the  same  side,  hut  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  on  the  side  opposite  to 
that  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  These  symptoms  show  that  the  third  cranial 
nerve  is  involved.  The  other  nerves  distributed  to  the  eye  are  very  rarely 
involved.  The  fifth  nerve  usually  escapes.  The  eighth  nerve  is  unaffected, 
save  in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  with  coma  about  to  terminate  fatally. 
The  nerves  of  special  sense  almost  always  escape.  The  muscles  of  respira- 
tion are  not  nsually  involved  in  the  paralysis,  the  respiratory  movements  on 
tbe  two  aides  being  equal.  Sometimes,  however,  the  respiratory  muscles  on 
the  hemiplepo  side  are  paretic,  as  is  made  evident  by  a  slower  and  less 
complete  expansion  of  that  «de  of  the  cheat  than  of  the  opposite  side. 
This  lessened  expanuon  may  explain  a  tendency  of  pulmonary  complica- 
tions, which  are  common  in  cerebral  bemorrhage,  to  affect  the  Iting  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  hemorrhage.  The  muscles  of  the  neck  and  trunk  in 
general  remain  unaffected.  It  is  a  law  that  muscles  which  usually  act  co-or- 
dinately or  consenaually,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  respiratory 
muscles,  escape  in  hemiplegia.  The  trapezius  muscle  on  the  paralyzed  side  u 
usually  paretic,  causing  a  sinking  of  the  oorresponding  shoulder. 

The  clinical  history  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  presents  much 
diversity  in  different  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  at  first  of  the  prospect 
as  regards  the  amount  of  improvement  which  will  take  place.  More  or  less 
improvement  takes  place  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  improvement  is  usu- 
ally gradual.  The  sensibility,  if  this  have  been  lost,  is  first  restored,  and 
it  may  become  abnormally  increased  on  the  affected  side.  The  paralyzed 
condition  of  the  face  may  diminish  or  diaappear  in  a  short  time.  Improve- 
ment, as  a  rule,  bepns  sooner  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  extremity.    Frequently  the  patient  ia  able  to  walk  without 
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much  difficulty,  vhile  tbe  upper  extremity  remains  almost  completely  para- 
lyzed. The  manner  of  walking  varies  in  different  cases.  If  the  rotating 
muscles  of  the  thigh  be  relatively  but  little  affected,  tbe  limb  is  thrown  for- 
ward  so  as  to  describe  the  arc  of  a  circle  ;  but  frequently  the  body  is  inclined 
to  the  opposite  side  and  the  limb  is  dragged  after  its  fellow.  Sometimes  it 
is  brought  forward  with  a  jerking  movement.  Tremulousness  of  the  limb 
in  walking  is  sometimes  observed.  The  patient  often  experiences  difficulty 
in  walking,  from  a  depression  of  the  toes  which  renders  him  liable  to  trip. 

A  remote  effect  upon  the  paralyzed  parts  is  deficiency  of  volume  or  wast- 
ing, this  effect  being  proportionate  to  the  deg^e  of  permanent  paralysis. 
Atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  however,  occurs  later,  and  is  much  less  in 
degree,  than  in  cases  of  paralysis  from  affections  of  nerves  or  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  atrophy  which  takes  place  is  due  to  disuse  of  the  muscles. 
Paralyses  dependent  on  cerebral  lesions  are  distinguished  by  tfae  absence  of  a 
trophic  disturbance  of  the  affected  muscles.  The  paralysed  muscles  also,  as  a 
rule,  respond  to  the  excitation  of  electricity ;  that  is,  their  electro-contractility 
is  preserved.  Tbe  temperature  in  hemiplegia  becomes  less  on  tbe  paralysed 
than  on  tbe  opposite  side ;  the  pulse  has  less  amplitude ;  and  the  veins  some- 
times show  congestion.  There  may  be  o&dema  on  the  paralyzed  side.  Remote 
effects  relate  to  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles.  Permanent  contraction  of 
the  flexor  muscles,  especially  of  the  forearm,  is  frequently  observed.  It  is  in 
some  cases  due  to  a  contraction  sufficient  to  overcome  antagonizing  muscles, 
and  in  other  cases  to  a  greater  degree  of  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles, 
the  flexors  contracting  simply  because  they  are  not  antagonized.  In  the 
latter  case  the  flexed  parts  are  restored  with  a  little  force ;  and  in  the  former 
the  contracted  muscles  offer  resistance  to  efforts  for  extension.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  a  primary  and  a  secondary  contracture.  The  primary 
contracture  appears  a  few  days  after  the  attack,  and  is  attributed  to  reaoUve 
inflammation.  It  generally  disappears.  The  secondary  contracture  appeara 
several  months  after  the  attack,  and  is  permanent.  It  is  attributed  by  many 
to  secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  a  bad  prognostic  sign. 
Weir  Mitchell  has  observed  that  the  growth  of  tbe  nails  on  the  limbs  of  the 
affected  side  is  arrested,  and  that  a  resumption  of  their  growth  is  a  forerun- 
ner of  a  return  of  power  over  the  paralyzed  muscles.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  bed-sores,  particularly  on  the  nates  and  over  the  trochanter 
of  the  paralyzed  side. 

The  mental  condition  in  different  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rliage  presents  great  variation.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  generally,  if 
not  invariably,  more  or  less  impaired.  Patients  are  moved  to  tears  or  laugh- 
ter fay  trivial  circumstances.  A  marked  change  in  character  is  frequently 
observed.  Patients  are  liable  to  become  impatient  and  irritable.  They  lose 
self-reliance,  and  are  easily  influenced  by  those  around  them.  This  fact  some- 
times has  importiuit  medico-legal  bearings.  The  tendency  is  to  progresuve 
impurment  of  the  mental  faculties,  ending  at  last  in  imbecility.  Gases 
differ  much  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  progress  toward  this  result.  The 
mental  deterioration  doubtless  often  depends  in  no  small  measure  on  tbe 
deficiency  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  after  paralysis  has 
occurred. 

Aphasia  has  been  already  considered  as  incident  to  cerebral  embolism  and 
thrombosis.  (Vide  p.  653.)  It  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
hemiplegia  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage.  There  may  be  either  total  loss 
or  more  or  less  impairment  of  speech,  and  the  aphasia  may  be  either  ataxic 
or  amnesic.  As  regards  the  dependence  of  this  symptom  on  the  situation  of 
the  clot,  the  facts  stated  in  connection  with  Cerebral  Kmbolism  and  Throm- 
bosis are  applicable.    Recovery  from  the  aphada  is  less  likely  to  take  plaoe 
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wheD  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  clot  than  when  it  depends  on  ocelngion 
of  an  artery.  Aphasia  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  difficulty  in  articu- 
lation arising  from  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Causation. — The  dependence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  on  conditions  pertain- 
ing to  the  vessels  within  the  hrain  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the 
anatomical  characters,  and  also  its  relation  to  disease  of  the  heart.  The  local 
conditions  are  rarely  present  prior  to  the  middle  period  of  life ;  hence,  apoplexy 
and  hemiplegia,  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage,  seldom  occur  in  persons  less 
than  forty  years  of  age.  In  the  minority  of  cases  the  age  is  more  than  sixty. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  various  causes  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  remote  causes  of  cerebtal  hemor- 
rhage. Such  causes  are — alcoholism,  syphilis,  gout,  and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion. As  already  stated,  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
may  have  a  causative  relation  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  by  increa^ng  arterial 
tension,  assuming  the  existence  of  the  lesions  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  which 
hare  been  described.  Hypertrophy  associated  with  mitral  stenosis  or  insuffi- 
ciency or  with  aortic  lesions  has  no  causative  agency.  It  is  doubtful  if  venous 
congestion,  incident  to  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  other  causes, 
ever  has  much  agency  in  determining  the  occnrrence  of  hemorrhage.  Active 
congestion  from  causes  other  than  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  have 
this  effect.  Persons  have  been  attacked  when  under  mental  excitement,  as  in 
public  speaking  or  in  a  fit  of  anger.  In  two  cases  under  my  observation  an 
apoplectio  attack  took  place  during  sexual  intercourse.  Straining  at  stool, 
Tioient  muscular  exercise,  Uie  throes  of  labor,  and  drunksuDess  have  in  some 
cases  appeared  to  produce  an  attack.  All  these  are  exciting  causes.  In  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  the  hemorriiage  takes  place  without  any  obvious 
exciting  cause.  In  a  considerable  propordon  of  cases  it  occnrs  during  sleep. 
I  have  known  it  to  occur  in  a  patient  considerably  reduced  by  prolonged 
menorrhagia,  and  to  follow  much  loss  of  blood  from  hemorrhoids. 

Formerly,  much  importance  was  attributed  to  a  so-called  apoplectic  eontti- 
tutian,  consisting  of  shortness  of  the  neck,  with  considerable  emhonpoint  and 
what  is  known  as  a  full  habit.  An  analysis  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
shows  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  or  any  other  external  charae- 
tera  as  denoting  a  predisposition  to  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

DiAONoaiB. — Apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  be  confounded  with 
several  morbid  conditions  which  involve  coma  more  or  less  complete.  There 
is  little  risk  of  confounding  apoplexy  and  syncope  except  for  a  short  time,  for 
syncope  is  of  brief  duration.  It  is  characterised  by  death-like  pallor,  cold- 
ness, catohing  of  the  breath,  and  great  feebleness  or  extinction  of  the  pulse — 
symptoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
The  coma  which  sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  paroxysm  bears  a  rwmblance 
to  apoplexy.  Knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  comatose  state  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  violent  convulsions,  with  difficult  and  noisy  respiration  from  laryn- 
geal spasm,  will  at  once  settle  the  character  of  the  attack.  Without  this 
knowledge  the  foam  or  blood  on  the  lips  and  the  wounded  tongue  show  that 
epileptic  convulsions  have  occurred.  The  doubt  can  only  arise  when  the 
patient  is  a  stranger  found  in  an  unconscious  state.  The  physician  generally 
is  aware  or  is  able  to  ascertain  that  the  patient  is  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 
A  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  may  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy.  Hysteri- 
cal coma  is  another  condition  which  may  surest  the  existence  of  apoplexy. 
This  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  hysteria  having 
preceded  the  comatose  state  by  convulsive  movements  in  some  cases,  into 
which  voliUoD  enters  more  or  less ;  and  by  the  absence  of  stertor,  the  mobility 
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of  the  iris,  and  the  restoration  of  consciousness  on  resorting  to  the  coM  douche. 
The  coexistence  generally,  in  unemic  coma,  of  epileptiform  convulMons  if 
dropsy  do  not  coexist,  snggests  the  probable  existence  of  renal  disease,  and 
the  urine  is  foand  to  contain  either  albumen  or  casts,  or  both. 

Profound  alcoholic  intoxication  may  be  mistaken  for  apoplectic  coma.  The 
following  are  the  differential  points:  The  odor  of  spirits  or  of  wine  in  matters 
vomited  and  in  the  breath  of  the  patient ;  absence  of  hemiplegia ;  the  pulse 
usually  feeble  or  soft  and  increased  in  frequency,  not  diminiBhed  in  frequency 
and  hard  as  it  is  usually  in  apoplexy;  the  pupils  dilated.  The  patient  can 
generally  be  roused  sufficiently  to  exhibit  some  of  the  manifestations  of 
drunkenness  in  the  manner  of  speaking.  Pouring  cold  vater  upon  the  head 
from  a  considerable  height  is  a  ready  mode  of  partially  arousing  the  patient 
It  is  important  to  make  this  discrimination.  To  call  apoplexy  drunkenness 
would  be  an  unfortunate  error,  and  (be  reverse  would  be  annoying  to  the 
practitioner. 

In  deep  narcotism  due  to  opium-poisoning  the  patient  by  vigorous  efforts 
can  generally  be  roused  for  an  instant.  The  respirations  are  notably  dimin- 
ished in  frequency,  but  there  is  no  stertor.  The  pupils  are  connoted.  There 
is  no  bemiple^a. 

Apoplectic  coma  caused  by  active  hypersemia  (congestive  apoplexy)  and 
by  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  excluded  by  the  coexistence  of  hemiplegia. 
Hemiplegia  may  generally  be  ascertained  during  the  apoplectic  state.  The 
patient  moves  the  extremities  of  one  side,  while  those  of  the  other  side  remain 
motionless.  He  may  manifest  sensibility  only  when  the  integument  of  one 
side  is  pinched  or  pricked.  The  face  may  be  drawn  to  one  side,  especially  if 
manifestations  of  pain  can  be  produced.  The  paralyzed  members,  when  raised 
and  allowed  to  drop,  fall  as  if  inanimate.  The  absence  of  the  cremaster  reflex 
on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  its  presence  on  the  other  side,  may  assist  in  deter- 
mining the  hemiplegic  side  during  coma.  On  the  other  hand,  meningeal  hem- 
orrhage and  cerebral  hypermmia  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  rise  to  hemiplegia. 
The  existence  or  otherwise  of  hemiplegia  is  of  course  readily  ascertained  after 
the  patient  emer^s  from  the  apoplectic  state.  The  exclnnon  of  embolism  as 
the  cAise  is  more  difficult  and  is  not  always  practicable.  For  the  differential 
points  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  diagnosis  of  embolic  apoplexy  (p.  655). 
Hemiplegia  without  apoplexy  may  be  caused  by  cerebral  affections  other  than 
hemorrhage,  embolism,  and  thrombosis — namely,  by  tumors  and  abscess  of 
the  brain.  These  affections  give  rise  to  cerebral  symptoms  prior  to  the  occur- 
rence of  hemiplegia,  and  not  infrequently  to  paralysis  limited  to  one  or  more 
of  the  cranial  nerves.  If  the  hemiplegia  he  not  preceded  by  symptoms  point- 
ing to  tumor  or  abscess,  and  if  functional  hemiplegia  he  excluded,  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  lies  between  hemorrhage,  embolism,  and  thrombosis.  If  the 
hemiplegia  have  occurred  snddenly,  thrombosis  may  be  excluded.  The  points 
involved  in  discriminating  embolic  hemiplegia  have  been  stated.  The  oc- 
currence of  spinal  hemiplegia  in  rare  instances  is  to  be  remembered  in  the 
diagnods. 

The  importance  of  a  careful  ezaminadon  of  the  head  for  the  evidence  of 
injury  in  oases  of  coma  when  nothing  is  known  of  the  history  may  be  here 
alluded  to.  A  patient  admitted  into  hospital  in  a  comatose  condition,  with- 
out this  precaution  may  be  supposed  to  have  apoplexy,  when  subsequently, 
perhaps  at  the  autopsy,  fracture  of  the  skull  with  meningeal  hemorrhage 
may  be  found. 

Prognosis. — An  attack  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage  may  prove 
fatal  within  a  very  short  period,  sometimes  within  a  few  moments.  When  it 
proves  suddenly  fatal,  the  coma  is  at  once  profound  and  accompanied  by  great 
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disturbance  of  respiration  and  loss  of  deglutition,  death  taking  place  by 
apnosa.  A  fatal  termination  frequently  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  from 
tvelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  coma  in  these  cases  continues,  and  becomes 
more  profound ;  the  respiration  is  more  and  more  embarrassed ;  tracheal  rSJes 
occur ;  deglutition  is  gradually  lost ;  the  urine  is  retained  or  flows  away 
involuntarily  ;  involuntary  dejections  occur ;  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  chiefly 
by  apnoea.  If  no  improvement  take  place  within  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the 
coma  remaining  or  becoming  complete,  disturbance  of  the  respiration  and 
deglutition  being  more  marked,  there  is  little  room  for  the  expectation  of 
amendment,  and  the  case  will  probably  end  fatally  within  a  short  period.  In 
other  cases  life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  patient  not  emerging  from 
the  apoplectic  state,  bat  more  or  less  improvement,  as  regards  consciousness, 
taking  place  in  some  cases.  The  mode  of  dying  in  these  cases  is  by  Bpn<gea 
and  asthenia  combined. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apoplectic  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  moments  or 
a  few  hours,  hemiplegia  remaining.  The  paralysis  at  first  is  generally  com- 
plete, and  the  sensibUity  on  the  affected  side,  as  well  as  the  power  of  motion, 
is  often  lost.  The  latter  usually  returns  more  or  less  speedily ;  and  more 
gradually  there  is  improvement  as  regards  the  power  of  motion.  In  most 
cases  this  improvement  goes  on  progressively  until  a  certain  point  is  reached, 
and  at  this  point,  which  varies  much  in  different  cases,  the  improvement  stops. 
More  or  less  of  the  paralysis  remains  permanently  as  a  rule.  It  is  impossible 
to  judge  beforehand  of  the  degree  of  improvement  which  may  be  expected 
as  regards  the  paralysis.  The  completeness  of  the  paralysis  at  first  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  shock  or  contusion  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  proximity  to 
the  extravasated  blood.  Afler  recovery  from  this  the  amount  of  paralysis 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  damage  which  the  brain -substance  has  rec^ved. 

The  occurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  involves  liability  to  its  recurrence. 
Of  those  who  recover  from  a  primary  attack,  a  considerable  proportion  are 
again  attacked  after  intervals  of  varying  duration  in  different  cases.  As  a 
rule,  the  hemorrhage  in  successive  attacks  is  greater,  rendering  them  more 
severe  or  dangeronB.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  recurrences 
do  not  always  occur.  Patients  with  hemiplegia  resulting  from  a  clot  ifi  the 
brain  sometimes  live  for  twenty  years  or  longer,  a  second  hemorrhage  not 
taking  place.  In  a  recurrent  attack  the  hemorrhage  may  be  on  the  same 
side  or  in  the  other  hemisphere,  more  frequently  the  former.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  which  a  hemorrhage  occurred  simultaneously  in  both  hemispheres, 
causing  double  hemiplegia.  The  mental  condition  after  the  occurrence  of 
hemorrhage  has  been  already  referred  to. 

Treatment. — To  bleed  or  not  to  bleed  is  the  first  question  which  arises 
in  the  treatment  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The 
answer  is  neither  affirmative  nor  negative  as  regards  cases  collecUvely,  but  it 
may  be  either  according  to  the  symptoms  in  individual  cases. 

If  the  apoplectic  attack  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  detennina- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head  and  increased  arterial  tension — a  finsned  face  and 
strong  pulsation  of  the  carotids — venesection  is  indicated,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  robust  or  full-blooded  and  the  action  of  the  heart  be  abnormally 
strong.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  giving  way  of 
the  cerebral  artery  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  hypenemia  or  to  the  arterial 
tension  as  an  accessory  or  exciting  cause.  Bleeding  will  not  undo  the  mis- 
chief which  has  already  taken  place,  but  it  may  prevent  an  increase  or  a 
renewal  of  the  hemorrhage.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  different.  The  face  may  be  pallid,  the  carotids  do  not  beat 
strongly,  and  the  pulse  may  be  small  and  weiJc.   Venesection  under  these 
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circamBlanees  is  contraindicated.  If  the  abstraetion  of  blood  be  demded 
upon,  it  should  be  by  TenesectioQ.  It  is  important  that  the  effect  of  the 
bleeding  be  produced  promptly,  and  for  this  reason  cups  or  leeches  do  not  rb 
well  meet  the  indication.  The  amount  of  blood  abstracted  should  be  isHio- 
mined  by  the  effect.    A  large  bleeding  is  rarely  indicated. 

Qenerally,  it  is  advisable  to  administer  an  active  cathartic.  Croton  oil, 
from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  administered,  its  efficiency  and  its  quickness 
of  operation,  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  cathartic.  Three  or  four  drops 
may  be  giveo  at  once  and  repeated  in  three  or  four  hours  if  free  purgation  be 
not  produced.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted  by  large,  stimulating  enemas. 
An  active  cathartic  should  not  be  given  if  the  pulse  be  notably  small  or 
feeble. 

The  patient  should  be  pUced  in  a  cool,  airy  apartment ;  the  head  should 
be  moderately  raised ;  cold  or  evapontting  lotions  should  be  applied  to  the 
head,  or,  if  the  head  be  hot  and  flushed,  the  ice-cap  ;  stimulating  pediluvia 
may  be  employed  if  the  extremities  be  cool ;  and  everything  constricting  the 
neck  and  chest  should  be  removed.  Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  bladder, 
and  if  required  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  not  to  be  delayed. 

These  are  the  measures  to  be  pursued  until  it  is  decided  whether  the  patient 
is  to  emerge  from  the  apoplectic  state.  If  after  the  lapse  of  several  hoars 
the  symptoms  denote  a  hopeless  condition,  the  physician  must  content  him- 
self with  measures  which  appear  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient, 
for  he  is,  in  fact,  unconscious  of  suffering.  Purgatives  and  other  perturbat- 
ing  remedies  under  these  ciroumstanees  will  only  tend  to  hasten  the  fatal 
termination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attack  pass  off,  the  measures  indi* 
cated  are  simply  quietude  and  an  unstimulating  diet  until  symptoms  denote 
inflammation  around  the  clot.  These  do  not  csJl  for  active  treatment.  Cool 
applications  to  the  head,  a  sinapism  to  the  neck,  saline  laxatives,  and  perfect 
quietude  are  sufficient.  The  vital  powers  should  not  be  impaired  by  active 
treatment.  The  reoovery  is  effected  by  the  disint^ration  and  absorption  of 
the  clot,  and  this  requires  many  weeks  or  months.  The  processes  of  disinte- 
gration and  absorption  are  not  promoted  directly  by  any  medicines.  There  ib 
no  gft>und  for  supposing  that  mercury,  iodine,  or  other  drugs  have  sny  direct 
influence  over  these  processes.  Blisters  or  other  modes  of  counter-irritation 
are  of  no  utility.  Electricity  applied  to  the  brain  is  a  doubtful  measure,  and 
is  not  without  hazard  of  injury.  As  regards  the  clot,  nothing  can  be  done 
except  by  nourishing  the  patient  well,  avoiding  stimulants,  preventing  as  far 
as  possible  everything  which  disturbs  body  or  mind,  and  meeting  any  symp- 
tomatic indications.  The  case  is  now  one  of  hemiplegia  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  the  clot  and  the  damage  which  it  has  occasioned. 

A  tendency  to  the  formation  of  beid-sores  is  counteracted  by  observance  of 
strict  cleanliness  and  by  not  allowing  continued  pressure  on  suscepuble  parts. 

Active  treatment  directed  to  the  paralysed  muscles  is  contraindicated  while 
the  symptoms  denote  inflammation  or  irritation  at  the  situation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. Gentle  rubbing  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  and  passive  movements,  how- 
ever, may  be  resorted  to  with  but  little  delay.  More  energetic  measures  are 
indicated  after  two  or  three  months.  The  objects  of  treatment  are  the  pro- 
motion of  the  circulation  and  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  together 
with  the  increase,  as  far  as  possible,  of  their  functional  capacity.  The  means 
are  massage  or  kneading,  rubbing  with  stimulating  liniments,  passive  move- 
ments, electricity,  and  volitional  exercise.  Kneading,  rubbing,  and  passive 
movements  should  be  systematically  and  perseveringly  employed.  If  they  do 
not  occasion  fatigue,  they  cannot  be  too  much  employed.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  paralyzed  muscles  do  not  of  themselves  resume  at  once  their  normal 
functional  capacity,  even  after  the  conditions  causative  of  the  paralysis  are 
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removed ;  and  having  been  for  a  eonsiderable  period  paralyzed,  they  may 
remain  bo  indefinitely  if  appropriate  measures  be  not  made  for  their  res- 
toration. 

Electricity  is  a  potential  agent  in  promoting  the  objects  stated,  especially 
when  the  paralyzed  muscles  respond  not  at  all  or  feebly  to  the  will.  It  pro- 
motes circulation,  nutrition,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  will  as  regards  the 
functional  exercise  of  the  muscles.  With  respect  to  the  choice  between  the 
two  currents,  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  treatises 
on  the  practical  use  of  electricity  or  to  works  devoted  to  nervous  diseases. 
This  agent  is  apt  to  be  inefficiently  employed.  It  may  be  injudiciously  used, 
and  it  is  potential  for  harm  as  well  as  good.  When  practicable,  therefore,  its 
emplo^ent  should  be  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  physician  who 
has  given  special  attention  to  eleoUw-therapentics. 

When  the  paralysis  is  not  complete,  the  most  efficient  measure  for  securing 
as  much  improvement  as  is  compatible  with  the  amount  of  damage  which  the 
brain  has  received  is  voluntary  exercise  of  the  paralysed  muscles.  A  patient 
who  has  been  for  some  time  a  paralytic  is  in  a  condiUon  not  unlike  that  of 
the  infant  who  has  not  learned  to  use  the  muscles.  Persistent  exercise  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  is  the  means  by  which  development  and  power 
are  to  be  acquired.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  not  a  few  cases  paral- 
ysis continues  until  it  becomes  fixed  at  a  certain  point,  when  persevering 
exercise  in  conjunction  with  other  measures  might  have  led  to  more  or  less 
improvement.  It  is  often  difficult  to  enforce  this  measure  on  account  of  its 
simplicity. 

The  liability  to  the  recurrence  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  renders  it  important 
to  observe  all  possible  precautions  by  way  of  prophylaxis.  Placing  the  sys- 
tem in  the  best  possible  condition  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet  and  regi- 
men, and  avoiding  exciting  canses,  will  afford  all  the  security  which  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  protection  is  afforded  by  reducing  the 
powers  of  the  system,  and  injury  may  thereby  be  produced.  It  is  injudicious 
to  adopt  a  diet  which  is  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  or  to  resort 
to  repeated  bloodlettings,  cathartics,  or  other  lowering  measures.  In  striving 
to  avoid  excesses  and  imprudences  of  all  kinds  care  must  be  taken  ndl  to  err 
in  the  opposite  extreme.   Mental  occupation  within  certain  limits  is  advisable. 

A  liability  to  hemorrhage  if  an  attack  have  never  occurred  cannot  be  esti- 
mated with  any  degree  of  certainty,  Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  affections 
which  many  persona  apprehend,  and  if  certain  cerebral  symptoms  be  experi- 
enced, especially  vertigo,  the  apprehension  is  often  the  source  of  much  un- 
happiness.  The  suggestion  by  the  physician  that  there  is  danger  of  these 
affections  is  an  indiscretion  which  I  have  known  to  prove  most  calamitous. 
When  apprehension  is  felt,  the  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  assurances 
that  vertigo  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  are  sufficiently  common  without 
being  followed  by  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  that  these  affections  are  rarely 
preceded  by  obvious  premonitions.  Neisdless  uneasiness  may  oftenUmes  be 
removed  by  these  assurances. 

The  treatment  of  hemiplegia  firom  cerebral  hemorrhage  is  the  same  whether 
it  occur  with  or  without  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  the  qaestion  arises. 
Can  the  particular  situation  of  the  extravasated  blood  be  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  symptoms?  This  question  arises  in  respect  to  the  particular  situation 
of  softening  from  embolism  and  thrombosis,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  local- 
isation of  circumscribed  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  brain,  cerebral  tumors, 
and  atrophy.    In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  the  facts  at  present  known  con- 
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oerning  the  localization  of  cerebral  diBeaaes  are  concisely  stated  under  a 
separate  heading. 

Topical  Diagnosia  of  Cerebral  Diseases. 

!□  the  present  article  will  be  considered  the  diagnosis  of  cerebral  diseases 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  lesion.  The  possibility  of  the  topical  diag- 
nosis of  cerebral  diseases  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  are  endowed  with  special  functions,  the  excitation  or  the  abolition  of 
which  gives  rise  to  characteristio  symptoms.  Our  knowledge  of  the  local- 
ization of  these  functions  is  due  partly  to  physiological,  but  chiefly,  so  far 
as  man  is  concerned,  to  clinical  and  pathological  observations.  This  know- 
ledge is  still  very  imperfect.  In  the  present  article  only  such  facts  will  be 
considered  as  are  reasonably  certain. 

The  diseases  of  the  brain  are  conTcniently  classified  as  /oeo?  or  local  dis- 
eases, in  which  the  lesion  is  confined  to  a  circnmscribed  part  of  the  brain, 
and  ^iffuted  or  general  diseases,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  brain  is  affected. 
Examples  of  focal  cerebral  diseases  are  —  circumscribed  hemorrhages,  fuci 
of  softening  either  embolic  or  thrombic,  localized  encephalitis,  abscess,  and 
tumors.  Examples  of  diffuse  diseases  of  the  brain  are — anaemia  and  hyper- 
semia,  diffuse  encephalitis,  and  the  conditions  produced  by  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain.  It  is  of  course  only  the  local  diseases  of  the 
brain  which  admit  of  a  topical  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  which  may  be  produced  by  local  diseases  of  the  brain 
are  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  direct  symptoms  are  those  due  to  irri- 
tation or  to  destruction  of  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  seat  of  tbe 
lesion.  The  indirect  symptoms  are  those  referable  to  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  lesion  upon  neighboring  or  remote  parts  of  the  brain.  Direot  symp- 
toms caused  by  destniotion  of  brain-snbstanee  are  permanent,  except  so  far 
as  some  other  part  of  the  brain  may  be  capable  of  assuming  vicariously  the 
functions  of  the  destroyed  part.  Indirect  symptoms  are  to  a  great  extent  vari- 
able and  inconstant,  and  in  the  case  of  many  local  lesions  they  disappear  after 
an  indefinite  period,  leaving  only  direct  symptoms.  Although  certain  symp- 
toms, such  as  coma,  and  in  most  instances  headache,  delirium,  and  vomiting, 
can  be  recognized  as  indirect  symptoms,  yet  it  is  in  general  impossible  from 
their  nature  alone  to  distinguish  the  indirect  from  the  direct  symptoms. 
This  distinction,  however,  can  often  be  made  in  the  course  of  time  by  noting 
that  certain  symptoms  disappear,  and  are  therefore  probably  indirect,  whereas 
other  symptoms  remain  permanently  and  are  considered  to  be  direct.  For 
instance,  a  fresh  hemorrhage  in  that  part  of  tbe  internal  capsule  occnpied 
by  the  motor  tracts  may  give  rise,  in  addition  to  hemiplegia,  to  antesthesia, 
aphasia,  and  strabismns,  the  last  three  symptoms  being  indirect,  as  they  are 
referable  not,  like  the  hemiplegia,  to  destruction  of  the  part  named,  but  to 
an  influence  exerted  upon  other  parts  by  pressure,  inflammatory  cedema,  eto. 
After  a  time  anmsthesia  and  the  other  secondary  or  indirect  symptoms  dis- 
appear, and  the  hemiplegia  remains  as  the  direct  symptom  of  the  lesion.  It 
is  evident  that  the  fewer  the  indirect,  and  the  more  pronounced  the  direct 
symptoms,  the  greater  the  probability  of  making  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  seat  of  the  lesion.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  topical  diagnosis  is  often 
impossible  in  the  early  stage  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  or  softening,  but  can 
frequently  be  made  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  indirect  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared. 

For  various  reasons  mistakes  are  especially  liable  to  be  made  in  the  topical 
diagnosis  of  tumors.  Not  only  do  tumors  often  grow  in  parts  of  the  bnun 
the  function  of  which  is  very  imperfectly  understood,  but  they  give  rise  to 
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many  diffuse  and  indirect  aymptoma,  and  by  their  slow  development  they 
frequently  displace  nerve-elements  withoat  destroying  them. 

Hughlings- Jackson  has  graphically  designated  as  dUfharging  lesions  those 
which  irritate  nerve-elements,  and  as  defraying  lesions  those  which  annul 
their  function.  A  discharging  lesion  in  a  motor  traot  produces  spasm — a 
destroying  lesion,  paralysis. 

Af^r  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  introduction,  the  lesions  situated  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  brain  will  be  briefly  conudered  with  reference  to  their 
topical  dugnosis. 

1.  Oerebrllvm. — Hemorrhage  in  the  cerebellum  occurs  much  less  frequent- 
ly than  in  the  cerebrum.  The  proportion  is  variously  estimated  as  from  I 
to  12  to  1  to  35.  Embolism  of  the  cerebellar  arteries  is  even  more  unusual. 
Other  local  diseases  of  the  cerebellum  are  abscesses,  encephalitis,  tumors,  and 
atrophy. 

Lesions,  often  extensive,  of  the  cerebellum  may  remain  entirely  latent 
during  life.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  case  only  when  the  lesion  is  localized 
in  one  cerebellar  hemisphere,  and  when  its  influence  does  not  extend  be;|(ond 
the  seat  of  disease.  In  a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Ebstein,'  nearly  the 
whole  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was  occupied  by  an  osteoma  which 
did  not  encroach  upon  surrounding  parts.  The  patient  died  of  a  pulmonary 
affection,  having  manifested  no  symptom  referable  to  the  nervous  system. 
Charaoteristio,  although  not  pathognomonic  of  lesions  of  the  cerel»llum, 
are  disturbances  of  co-ordination  designated  as  cerebellar  ataxia  and  diEzi- 
ness.  These  83rmptom8  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  an  affection  of  the 
vermiform  process  or  middle  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  either  directly  when  it 
is  the  seat  of  disease  or  indirectly  by  an  encroaching  lesion.  The  gait  in 
cerebellar  ataxia,  which  affects  chiefly  the  lower  extremities,  resembles  that 
of  a  drunken  man,  and  not  that  of  a  patient  affected  with  locomotor  ataxia 
or  posterior  spinal  sclerosia.  The  symptoms  in  the  great  class  of  cerebellar 
lesions,  such  as  fresh  hemori'hBges  and  tumors  which  act  upon  adjoining 
parts,  particularly  upon  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata,  are  various,  but  they 
can  sometimes  be  utilized  in  making  the  diagnosis.  Of  symptoms  produced 
by  cerebellar  disease,  but  not  directly  referable  to  disturbances  of  function  of 
the  cerebellum  itself,  may  be  mentioned  vomiting,  amblyopia,  and  amaurosis; 
headache,  most  frequently  in  the  occipital  region;  hemiplegia,  either  corre- 
sponding to  the  side  of  the  lesion  or  to  the  opposite  side ;  less  often  epilepti- 
form conTulsions  and  spasm ;  and  sometimes  irregular  and  infrequent  action 
of  the  heart. 

2.  CSntra  CereheUt. — No  characteristic  symptoms  of  lesions  of  the  superior 
or  of  the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  lesions  of  the  middle  peduncles,  the  crura  ad  pontem, 
have  repeatedly  been  observed  to  be  attended  by  so-called  forced  or  com- 
pelled movements.  These  peculiar  movements  appear,  according  to  Noth- 
nagel,  when  the  lesion  acts  as  an  irritant  and  does  not  completely  sever  the 
connection  of  the  affected  crus  with  the  cerebellum.  Recognized  forma  of 
these  compelled  movements  are  rotary  movements  of  the  hody  around  its 
long  axis;  the  assumption  of  a  compelled  position  upon  one  side,  to  which 
the  patient  instantly  returns  when  moved ;  the  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side, 
accompanied  with  disziness ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  head  and  of  the  eyes, 
most  Miaraeteristie  when  one  eye  is  turned  upward  and  the  other  downward. 
These  movements  may  occur  during  coma,  but  they  are  more  characteristic 
of  disease  of  the  crura  cerebelli  when  present  in  the  waking  state.  With  the 
exception  of  the  rotary  or  "  circus "  movements  and  the  peculiar  deviation 
of  the  eyes,  similar  compelled  movements  have  been  observed  in  diseases 

>  FmWi  ArdUv,  Bd.  49,  p.  145. 
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situated  in  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  moTements  may  be  toward  the  ude 
of  the  lesion  or  toward  the  opposite  side. 

3.  Pont  Varolii. — HemorroageB  occnr  in  the  pons  with  about  the  same 
frequency  as  in  the  cerebellnm.  Emboli  rarely  lodge  in  the  basilar  utery, 
becaase  its  size  exceeds  that  of  either  vertebral  artery,  and  beesnse  the  latt^ 
is  unfavorably  placed  for  the  reception  of  an  embolus.  On  the  other  baud, 
thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  in  consequence  of  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion, followed  by  softening  in  the  pons,  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  It  is 
important  to  keep  distinct  from  each  other  tumors  of  the  pons  and  tumors 
exterior  to  the  pons  and  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  although  they 
may  have  many  symptoms  in  common. 

Fresh  hemorrhages  in  the  pons  can  be  dii^osticated  almost  with  certainty 
when  altematituf  or  crossed  parafytit  (that  is,  facial  paralysis  on  the  side  of 
the  lesion  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  the  opposite  side)  can  be  made 
out ;  but  in  many  oases,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  fresh  hemorrhage  in  tbe 
pons  there  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  j)resent  and  the  topical  diagnosis 
IS  iippossible.  Often  the  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  apoplexy,  such 
as  foUows  hemorrhage  in  uie  internal  capsule.  When  it  is  considered  that 
through  the  pons  pass  the  bundles  of  motor  and  of  sensory  fibres  which  con- 
nect the  cerebrum  with  the  spina)  cord,  that  here  are  situated  the  roots  of 
origin  of  the  trigeminus,  abducens,  facial,  and  acoustic  nerves,  and  taking 
into  view  the  close  relation  of  the  pons  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  cannot 
occasion  surprise  to  find  that  the  symptoms  of  stationary  lesions,  such  as  of 
old  hemorrhages  and  foci  of  so^ning,  and  particularly  of  slowly-progressive 
tumors,  may  present  a  variety  and  complexity  somewhat  diagnostic  of  affec- 
tions of  this  part.  It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  and  scope  of  the  present 
summary  to  enumerate  the  possible,  or  even  many  of  the  frequent,  combina- 
tions of  symptoms  which  may  attend  diseases  of  the  pons.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic, and  when  occurring  suddenly  probably  a  pathognomonic,  symptom 
is  crossed  paralysis  {paralysie  a/teme).  When  this  variety  of  paralyns  is 
due  to  a  stationary,  non-enoroaohing  lesion,  this  lesion  will  almost  always  be 
found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  pons.  In  crossed  paralysis,  while  the  extrem- 
ities are  always  paralyzed  upon  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion,  there  is  paral- 
ysis of  the  facial,  abducens,  or  hypoglossus  nerves  upon  the  side  of  the  leiuon. 
The  facial  paralysis  of  crossed  hemiplegia  resembles  peripheral  facial  palsy; 
that  is,  all  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (including  the  occipito- 
frontalis,  corrugator  supercilii,  and  orbicularis  palpebrarum)  are  involved  and 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  appears.  Crossed  bemianiesthesia  may  like- 
wise occur,  but  less  frequently  than  crossed  hemiplegia.'  It  must  not  be 
inferred  that  the  facial  paralysis  is  necessarily  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  in  affec- 
tions of  the  pons.  It  is  sometimes  on  the  same  side  as  the  body  paralyus,  in 
which  case  the  hemiplegia  is  in  no  way  characteristic  of  disease  of  the  pons. 
In  a  remarkable  case  of  tumor  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pons,  reported 
by  Wernicke,'  there  existed  paralysis  only  of  cranial  nerves,  and  not  at  all 
of  the  extremities.  When  crossed  paralysis  fails,  it,  is  from  the  grouping  of 
the  symptoms  and  by  a  careful  analysis  of  individual  symptoms  that  the 
diagnosis  of  a  pons  lesion  is  to  be  made,  rather  than  by  the  presence  of  any 
one  characteristic  symptom.  Bilateral  paralysis  is  rare — in  fact,  much  leal 
frequently  met  with  than  was  formerly  assumed  or  would  seem  probable  on 
theoretical  grounds,  if  we  except  those  extensive  hemorrhages  which  lead  to 
death  during  the  stage  of  apoplectic  coma. 

4.  Medulla  Oblongata. — Hemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata  is  not  fre- 

1  The  manifold  variations  nnder  which  crossed  paralvses  of  motion  and  of  senatioa 
may  appear  have  been  tabulated  by  Sigerson,  Z>iiMmi  Mid.  Jounu,  F<^  1878. 
>  Ank/.  Bd.  7,  p.  613. 
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qnent.  It  leads  almost  invariably  to  death,  either  instaDtaneousIy  or  within 
a  few  hoars,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  centres  of  respiratton  and  of 
circulation.  Tumors  occur  in  this  situation,  but  they  are  rare,  and  their 
symptomatology  is  very  imperfectly  uuderstCKKl.  The  most  interesting  and 
carefully  studied  of  the  local  diseases  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  bulbar 
paralysis,  the  acute  form  of  which  is  generally  due  to  isohnmio  Softening 
or  to  in&unmation,  rarely  to  hemorrhage.  Bodi  the  acute  and  die  chronic 
forms  of  bulbar  paralyas  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

The  nerves  which  originate  in  the  medulla  oblongata  are  the  hypoglossal,  the 
TEgus,  the  spinal  accessory,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  symptoms  which 
are  most  characteristic  of  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  di£Qculty  of 
articulation,  called  dysarthria  and  anarthria,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Disturbances  in  the  rhythm  of  respiratiou  and  of  circulation  are  frequent. 
Lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  the  only  central  lesions  which  can  cause 
aphonia.  Diabetes  melHtus  and  diabetes  insipidus  have  been  occasionally 
observed  to  attend  lesions  (tumors)  affecting  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Lesions  of  the  medulla  can  of  course  cause  extensive  paralysis  of  motion  and 
of  sensation,  which  may  be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lesion,  and  which  may  exist  without  the  coincidence  of  Qharaeteristio 
symptoms. 

5.  Pedunadut  Cerebri. — Lenons  confined  to  one  of  the  pedundra  are  rare. 
Nevertheless,  localized  hemorrhages,  foci  of  softening,  and  tumors,  parUcu- 
larly  tubenmlous  tumors,  have  1»en  observed  in  this  situation.  It  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  when  the  affections  are  situated  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  pedun- 
cle near  the  pons  that  their  effects  are  limited  to  this  structure.  The  pedun- 
cles are  composed  essentially  of  centripetal  and  of  centrifugal  nerve-fibres 
connecting  the  cerebrum  with  the  spinal  cord.  The  motor  fibres,  constituting 
the  so^lled  pyramidal  tracts,  occupy  the  middle  third  of  the  pes  pedunculi ; 
and  the  sensory  fibres  are  situated  in  the  tegmentum.  The  intimate  relation 
between  the  inner  border  of  the  cms  and  the  oculo-motor  nerve  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind.  Characteristic  of  localized  lesions  of  the  cms  cerebri  are  paralysis 
of  motion  aod  often  of  sensation  of  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  lesion, 
and  paralysis  of  the  third  or  oculo-motor  nerve  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  ; 
in  other  words,  a  variety  of  crossed  paralysis.  The  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  third  nerve  are  ptosis,  external  strabismuB,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
often  combined  with  doable  vision.  It  is  only  when  the  ocular  paralysis  and 
the  crossed  facial  or  body  paralysis  develop  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  safe 
to  diagnosticate  an  affection  of  the  cms.  Lesions  of  the  cms  may  produce 
simply  hemiplegia  or  hemiansesthesia  without  ocular  paralysis,  in  which  case 
the  topical  diagnosis  would  be  impossible. 

6.  Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Of  the  anatomical  facts  hearing  upon  the  func- 
tions of  these  bodies,  the  most  important  is  the  termination  of  a  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  tracts  in  the  anterior  pair  or  the  nates.  Furthermore,  is 
to  be  considered  the  close  relation  between  the  terminations  of  the  third  and 
fourth  cranial  nerves  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  symptoms  referable  to  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Le- 
sions of  the  anterior  pair  lead  to  diminution  of  vision  or  to  blindness.  If  the 
lesion  be  confined  to  one  of  the  anterior  pair,  it  is  probable  that  hemianopsia 
is  produced.  Paralysis  of  the  ocnlo-motorios,  reflex  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
nystagmus,  and  disturbances  of  co-ordination  resembling  cerebellar  ataxia 
have  also  been  observed  in  lesions,  particularly  of  the  posterior  pair  and  of 
the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles.  None  of  these  symptoms,  oowever,  is 
characteristic  of  disease  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  which,  with  our  pres- 
ent knowledge,  does  not  admit  of  positive  diagnosis. 

7.  Tkalamm  Opticus. — Although  the  optic  thalamus  is  very  often  involved 
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ID  heiaorrhage,  softening,  and  other  affections  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the 
basal  ganglia,  it  is  rare  that  a  lesion  is  confined  exclusively  to  this  bod;. 
Contrary  to  former  views,  it  is  now  believed  that  lesions  situated  in  tbe 
optic  thalamus,  their  influence  not  extending  beyond  the  seat  of  disease,  do 
Dot  produce  paralysis  either  of  motion  or  of  sensation.  Tbe  posterior  part  of 
the  optic  thalamus — namely,  the  pnlvinar  and  the  external  geniculate  body — 
receive  fibres  derived  from  the  optic  nerves,  so  that  lesions  of  this  part  pro- 
duce loss  of  vision,  probably  in  the  form  of  hemianopsia  —  a  disturbance 
which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  lesions  in  this  sitnation.  Post-hemipl^c 
hemichorea  has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  lorions  of  the  optic  thalamus, 
but  wheUier  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect  symptom  is  uncertain.  No  symptoms 
which  can  render  certain  the  topi(»l  magnosis  are  as  jet  known  to  attend 
localised  lesions  of  the  optio  thalamus. 

8.  Corpm  Striatum  (nudenx  caudaluMy  nucleus  laitieularu,  and  copmii 
interna). — This  region  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  hemorrhage  and  of 
softening.     It  is  important  to  be  familiar  with  the  anatomical  relations 

of  tbe  parts  here  situated.  The  anatomy 
of  this  region  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which 
represents  a  horizontal  section  through  the 
right  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  corpus  stri- 
atum is  composed  of  tbe  caudate  nucleus 
(jVC"  in  Fig.  1)  or  intraventricular  nucleus, 
the  lenticular  nucleus  {N L)  or  extraven- 
tricnlar  nucleus,  and  the  anterior  division 
of  the  internal  capsule'  (^Cla).  The  cau- 
date and  the  lenticular  nuclei  are  masses  of 
gray  matter.  The  internal  capsule  is  com- 
posed of  white  matter.  The  internal  cap- 
sule is  made  up  of  kn  anterior  division, 
situated  between  the  caudate  nucleus  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  and  a  posterior 
division,  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus''.  The  two  divisions 
meet  at  a  bend  called  the  knee  of  the 
internal  capsule.  The  destination  of  the 
fibres  composing  the  anterior  division  of 
the  internal  capsule  is  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood.  In  the  posterior  diviuon  are  sit- 
uated the  motor  and  the  sensory  tracts  of 
nerre-fibres  supt^ying  the  opposite  half 
of  the  body.    The  motor  tract  forms  s 

^"I'Tb'^SiS^he^Xts^So.Sf"  co°>P«ct  mass  of  nerve-fibres  called  the 

Nc  nucleus  oaudatua;  NL,  nucleus  pyramidal  tract  (/^),  Situated  in  the  middle 

c/irSior  ^fvist'TThetSuii  third  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  inter- 

interna;  c/p.  posterior  division  of  the  nal  capsule.*    The  fibres  belonCTnif  to  the 

capsulB  internKi  ^'a,  fibres  belonKing    n    ■  ■  t  ti  j  •     r  » 

toibe  fKUl  nerre; /■.prnmidaitrm  facial  nerve  are  probably  situated  in  iront 
iota^'ii  ^JltalUe!"**'  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  nearer  the  knee  of 

the  capsule.  The  sensory  tract  occapies 
the  posterior  third  of  tbe  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule.  The 
sensory  tract  includes  both  the  nerves  of  ordinary  sensation  and  the  nerves 
of  spediU  sense. 

*  Some  authors  include  only  the  caudate  nucleus  in  the  corpas  striatum. 

'The  exact  situation  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  internal  capsule  varies  somewhat 
with  the  level  of  the  section,  these  tracts  being  nearer  the  knee  in  the  superior  part  and 
nearer  the  poaterior  extremity  In  the  in&rior  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 
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The  further  course  of  tlie  pyramidal  tract  is  as  follows :  The  tract  is  eon- 
posed  of  motor  fibres  which  originate  in  the  motor  cortical  area — Qamely,  the 
central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral  lobule.  (See  Figs.  2  and  3,  pp.  678,679.) 
These  fibres  descend  through  the  oeotrum  ovale  in  the  corona  radiata,  and  are 
collected  together  into  a  compact  mass  in  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  divis- 
ion of  the  internal  capsule.  From  the  internal  capsule  the  pyramidal  tract  is 
continued  into  the  middle  third  of  the  pes  pedunculi,'  thence  into  the  anterior 
half  of  the  pons,  where  the  fibres  are  scattered  amoug  the  longitudinal  bun- 
dles of  the  poDS,  and  thence  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  form  the 
anterior  pyramids.  At  the  crossing  of  the  pyramids  a  part  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  usually  remains  uncrossed,  and  descends  in  the  anterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  oord,  while  the  larger  part  crosaes  and  descends  in  the  lateral  columns 
of  the  cord.*  (See  Fig.  5,  p.  729.)  Here  the  pyramidal  tracts  terminate  in  Uie 
ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  whence  the  anterior  nerve-roots  ori^nate. 
The  pyramidal  tracts,  therefore,  transmit  voluntary  motor  impulses  directly 
from  the  motor  cortical  area  to  the  motor  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  brain  are  also  included 
fibres  belonging  to  the  motor  cranial  nerves. 

Destruction  of  the  pyramidal  tract  of  one  half  of  the  brain  causes  hemi- 
plegia of  the  other  half  of  the  body.  It  is  evident  that  the  lesion  must  be 
Tery  laive  to  destroy  all  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  centrum  ovale,  whereas 
a  small  lesion  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule  will  cut  across 
the  entire  tract.  For  reasons  which  have  been  previonsly  stated,  the  internal 
capsule  and  the  acOaoent  ganglia  are  the  most  frequent  seats  of  hemorrha^ 
and  of  softening.  Henoe  the  symptoms  which  attend  these  leraons  in  this  sit* 
nation  are  usually  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  clinical  history  of  cerebral  hem- 
orrhage and  of  cerebral  embolism.. 

When  the  lesion  involves  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  division 
of  the  internal  capsule,  there  is  ordinary  hemiplegia ;  that  is,  paralysis  of 
motion  of  the  opposite  extremities  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
opposite  facial  nerve.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  is  paretic.  Secondary  con- 
tracture of  the  paralyzed  muscles  in  most  cases  ensues  when  life  is  sufficiently 
prolonged.  The  muscles  undergo  only  slight  atrophy  from  disuse,  and  pre- 
serve their  normal  electrical  reactions.  ■ 

Lesions  involving  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  inter- 
nal cm|Mule  are  much  less  common.  They  cause  hemianeesthesia  or  paralysis 
of  sensation  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  This  hemianeesthesia  is  often 
complete,  including  not  only  ordinary  sensation,  but  the  special  senses  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste.  The  special  senses  may  be  only  partially  or 
not  at  ail  involved.  The  affection  of  sight  is  probably  in  the  form  of  hemi- 
aaopsia.  Fost-bemiplegic  hemichorea  (which  waa  first  described  by  Weir 
Mitehell)  and  athetosis  have  been  observed  especially  with  lesions  in  this 
situation. 

No  symptoms  have  been  referred  directly  to  lesions  confined  to  the  anterior 
division  of  the  internal  capsule,  to  the  caudate  nucleus,  or  to  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  Lesions  of  these  parts,  however,  are  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  hemiplegia,  but  this  is  referable  to  involvement  by  pressure  or  otherwise 
of  the  neighboring  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal 

'  Here,  too,  the  situation  varies  somewhat  with  the  height  of  the  secUon,  the  tracts 
oocnpving  the  third  quarter  (reckoned  from  within  outward)  in  the  upper  or  anterior 
part  of  the  pedunde. 

'  Bometimes  all  of  tlie  pvramidal  fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  lateral  column.  It  is 
believed  that  very  rarely  tJie  pyramidal  fibres  do  not  decussate  at  the  crooBinjf  of  the 
pyramids,  but  descend  in  that  half  of  the  spinal  cord  which  corresponds  to  the  hemi* 
spbere  in  which  they  oriftinate.  In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  leutm  in 
the  brain  would  produce  hemiplegia  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
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Vpsale.  If  the  pyramidal  tracts  be  not  directly  involved,  the  hemiplegia  is 
often  temporary,  disappearing  when  the  effects  of  pressure  or  of  collateral 
oedema  have  been  removed.  Tlie  hemiplegia  caused  by  destruction  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  is  permanent.  The  partial  facial  paralysis,  however,  seems 
to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  is  probable  that  one  hemisphere  may 
innervate  the  facial  muscles  of  both  sides. 

9.  Centrum  Ovale. — We  know  of  no  symptoms  diagnostic  of  lesions  situ- 
ated in  the  centrum  ovale  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Lesions  involving  the 
fibres  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  connect  centres  in  the  cortex  with  periph- 
eral parts,  cause  the  same  symptoms  as  lesions  of  the  cortical  centres  them- 
selves. Hence  lesions  affecting  the  fibres  descending  from  the  motor  cortical 
area,  if  extensive,  caase  hemiplegia ;  if  of  small  extent,  monoplegia  of  the 
opposite  side.  Leaons  of  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  coming  from  the  visual 
area  of  the  occipital  lobe  cause  hemiopia.  Lesions  of  fibres  from  the  third 
frontal  convolution  or  ftvm  the  first  temporal  convolation  of  the  left  side 
produce  aphaua.  Lesions  in  the  frontal  lobe,  and  less  frequently  in  the 
white  substance  of  the  other  cerebral  lobes,  may  ^ve  rise  to  no  appreeiaUe 
symptoms. 

10.  Cortex  Cerebri. — Since  the  publication  by  Fritach  and  Hitzig,  in  1870, 
of  their  discovery  of  motor-centres  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  much  attention 
has  been  directed,  and  with  fruitful  result,  to  the  clinieal  and  paUioli^peal 
study  of  localized  lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

A.  Motor  Area  of  the  Cortrx. — In  confirmation  of  physiological  experiment, 
pathological  observations  have  demonstrated  that  lesions  of  a  certain  re^on 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  followed  by  motor  disturbances.  This  r^;ioii,  d^ig* 


Fio.  2. 


Diagram  shoving  Poaltlon  of  Motor-centras  in  the  Cortex  (after  Ekhbont). 


nated  as  the  motor  cortical  area,  embraces  the  anterior  central  and  the  pos- 
terior central  convolutions  (also  called  respectively  the  ascending  frontal  and 
the  ascending  parietal  convolutions)  and  the  paracentral  lobule.   The  results 
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of  experiment,  u  well  as  the  ajmptoms'  folloving  small  eirouTOScribed  lesions 
in  the  motor  area,  justify  the  recognition  of  separate  motor  centres  in  this 
part,  the  locations  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanyine:  diagrams 
(FiM.  2and3).  f   ^   e  s 

The  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  lower  facial  muscles  (those  supplied 
by  the  buccal,  oral,  and  nasal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve)  of  the  opposite 


Fro.  8. 


PUgram  of  the  Hedisn  Purftoe of  iheCerebnl  R«m|mhere, shoving  the  PtrMentnl  Lobat*  (LbL 
AraeeHlrl.)  (modUed  from  Ecker).  Abbrevlatlona:  a,  gjrnu;  F,  fiSHire;  C;  oorpua  oallonin;  Omv, 
oonvolotkmi  ^  Aaf,  florara  of  Rolaudo;  Ai^iaiwrior. 

side  is  situated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  central  convolutions.  Near  this,  and 
probably  somewhat  lower,  is  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
XHypgl,  in  Fig.  2).  The  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  opposite  arm  occu- 
pies the  middle  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  centre  for  the 
movements  of  the  opposite  lower  extremity  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  central  convolutions,  especially  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  (See  Figs.  2 
and  3.) 

The  motor  cortical  area  reoeivea  its  blood  frmn  the  middle  cerebral  artery — 
a  fact  which  explains  the  greater  frequency  of  embolic  and  of  thrombio 
softening  in  this  district  than  in  other  parts  of  the  cortex. 

Lesions  invoWing  the  entire  motor  area  of  the  cortex  are  attended  by  the 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cerebral  hemiplegia,  and  then,  if  the  hemiplegia 
develop  at  once,  it  cannot  usually  be  distinguished  from  lesions  of  the  inter- 
Dai  capsule  or  of  the  pyramidal  tract  in  other  situations.  Such  lesions  in  the 
cortex  must  be  very  extensive,  and  they  are  rare. 

Less  extensive  lesions  in  the  motor  cortical  area  cause  paralysis  of  only 
certain  muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  The  term  monoplegia  is  used  to  desig- 
nate these  localized  paralyses.  The  following  forms  of  monoplegia  have  been 
observed  to  attend  localized  cortical  lesions:  1,  oculo-motor  monoplegia 
(isolated  ptosis)  ;  2,  facial  monoplegia,  sometimes  combined  with  paralysis  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  3,  brachial  monoplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
arm ;  4,  crural  monoplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  opjwsite  leg ;  5,  brachio-facial 
monoplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face.  It  is  evident,  fhim  the  situation 
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of  the  motor-centres,  that  while  facial  monoplegia  and  brachial  mooople^ 
and  also  brachial  monoplegia  and  crural  monoplegia,  may  be  and  often  are 
combined,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  of  the  leg  without  involvement  of  the  ana 
can  scarcely  be  produced  by  a  single  cortical  lesion,  and  in  fact  has  never  been 
observed.  In  progressive  cortical  lesions  a  paralysis  at  first  confined  to  ooe 
arm  or  to  the  face  may  advance  to  total  hemiplegia,  the  cortical  localisation 
being  then  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  hemiplegia  out  of  sac- 
cessive  monoplegias.  Secondary  contractures  make  their  appearance  almost 
invariably  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  but  are  of  course  not  distinctive  of  cor- 
tical afiections.  As  in  other  forms  of  cerebral  paralysis,  the  electro-muscutar 
reactions  are  normal  or  only  quantitatively  affected — a  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  cortical  monoplegias  from  most  of  those  produced  by  lesions  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  of  peripheral  nerves. 

Of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortical  area  are 
spasms  affecting  isolated  groups  of  muscles  (mono-spasms),  such  as  spasms 
confined  to  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  or  to  the  musclcsof  oneof  the 
opposite  extremities.  The  spasms  are  both  tonic  and  clonic,  and  they  are  some- 
times designated  as  partial  epilepsy  of  cortical  origin.  They  may  occur  with- 
out paralysis,  they  may  develop  at  the  same  time  with  paralysis,  they  may 
precede  tne  paralysis,  or  they  may  attack  muscles  which  have  been  paralyied 
for  a  variable  len^h  of  time.  The  latter  two  forms  of  development  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  cortical  lesions.  Partial  epilepsy  of  cortical  origin  is 
sometimes  accompanied  or  followed  by  general  epileptic  convulsions,  in  which 
case  the  spasm  begins  regularly  in  the  same  group  of  muscles.  In  the  most 
characteristic  form  of  the  disease  consciousness  is  not  lost  at  the  onset  of  the 
paroxysm.  The  patient  observes  the  progress  of  the  convulsions  from  one 
group  of  muscles  to  another,  and  finally  loses  consciousness  when  the  convul- 
sions become  general.  When  this  variety  of  epilepsy  is  preceded  by  mono- 
plegic  paralysis,  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  pathognomonic  of  a  cortical 
lesion. 

In  most  cases  of  cortical  paralysis  careful  examination  will  show  some 
sensory  disturbances,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  is  imperfect.  It  is  believed 
that  the  nerves  of  ordinary  and  of  muscular  sensation  terminate  in  the  cortex 
of  the  motor  area  and  in  the  cortex  of  the  parietal  lobe,  but,  thus  far,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  definitely  fix  centres  for  sensation. 

B.  Cortical  Centres  for  Speech — These  exist  in  the  left  inferior  frontal 
(Broca's)  convolution  in  its  posterior  part  (or  pars  opercularis),  and  in  the 
left  superior  temporal  convolution.  It  is  probable,  although  not  definitely 
proven,  that  the  left  island  of  Reil  also  contains  centres  for  speech.  When 
the  individual  is  left-handed  or  when  the  speech-centres  of  the  left  hemisphere 
are  congenitally  defective,  the  centres  for  speech  may  occupy  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  right  hemisphere. 

Ataxic  or  motor  aphasia  is  due  to  difficulty  in  the  coordination  of  the 
muscles  used  in  speaking.  It  is  caused  by  lesions  of  the  left  inferior  frontal 
convolution.  Amnesic  aphasia,  or  loss  of  the  memory  of  words,  is  probably 
the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  left  superior  temporal  convolution.  The  disturb- 
ance of  speech  called  by  Wernicke  sensory  aphasia,  and  by  Kasamaul  word- 
deafness  and  word-blindness,  has  been  observed  also  to  follow  lesions  of  the 
first  temporal  convolution  of  the  left  side.  Sensory  aphasia  is  charaoteriied 
by  inability  to  understand  spoken  or  written  words.  On  superficial  obsem- 
tion  the  patients  are  thought  to  be  deaf  The  various  forms  of  aphasia  are 
often  combined  with  each  other. 

C.  Visual  Arm  of  the  Cortex. — It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  oecipit*' 
convolutions  contain  centres  for  vision.  Although  not  absolutely  proven,  the 
view  is  widely  accepted,  that  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  which  supply  th« 
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DUgmn  showing  Seml-deeoMatfon  of  tht 
Optic  Korrai  (after  Landols). 


outer  or  temporal  half  of  the  retina  do  not  cross  in  the  optic  chiasm,  hut  ter- 
minate in  the  occipital  lohe  of  the  same  side,  while  the  fibres  which  supply 
the  inner  or  nasal  half  of  the  retina  cross  in  the  optio  chiasm  and  terminate  in 
the  occipital  lobe  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  accompaDjing  diagram  (Fig.  4)  illus- 
trates this  view  of  the  Bemi-deousaation 
of  the  optio  nerves. 

Thus,  the  right  occipital  lobe  coutains 
the  visual  centres  for  Uie  temporal  half 
of  the  right  retina  and  the  nasal  half  of 
the  left  retina.  Destruction  of  these  cen- 
tres in  the  right  occipital  lobe  would 
therefore  cause  blindness  of  the  temporal 
half  of  the  right  retina  and  of  the  nasal 
half  of  the  left  retina.  In  this  caae  ob- 
jects occupying  the  left  half  of  the  visual 
field  would  not  be  perceived.  With  an 
affection  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  of  course 
the  relations  would  be  reversed.  This  form  of  disturbed  vi»on  is  called  hemi- 
cmripsta  or  hemiopia  (strictly,  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia).  As  is  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram,  the  hemianopsia  is  limited  by  a  vertical  line  passing 
through  the  point  of  fixation  (macula  lutea^,  and  not  by  a  line  dividing  the 
retina  into  two  equal  parts.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  defect  of  vision  in 
hemianopsia  is  greater  in  the  retina  opposite  to  the  lesion.*  Hemianopsia  is 
likely  to  be  overlooked  unless  a  special  examination  of  the  vision  be  made. 

Hemianopsia  may  be  caused  also  by  lesions  of  one  optic  tract,  of  the  puU 
Tinar  and  corpus  geniculatum  externum  of  the  optic  thalamus,  of  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  internal  capsule,  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  perhaps  also  by  lesions  of  one  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

Hemianopsia  is  the  only  symptom  which  has  been  directly  referred  to 
lesions  of  the  occipital  lohe.  In  many  instances  affections  of  the  occipital 
lobe  have  given  rise  to  no  symptoms  which  attracted  attention. 

D.  Other  FarU  of  the  Cortex. — Some  physiological  experiments  render  prob- 
able the  existence  of  centres  for  hearing  in  the  temporal  lobe,  but  aaditorf 
disturbances  other  than  the  peculiar  form  called  sensory  aphasia  are  not  posi- 
tively known  to  result  from  cortical  lesions. 

Diseases  of  the  frontal  lobes  are  often  latent.  No  ^sdnctive  symptomB 
have  been  assigned^  to  lesions  of  the  parietal  lobes. 


Meningeal  Hemorrhage. 

One  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  hsematoma 
of  the  dura  mater,  due  to  pachymeningitis  b£emorrhagica,  under  which  head 
it  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

The  extravasated  blood  in  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  be  seated  as  follows : 
1,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull ;  2,  in  the  so-called  arachnoid  cavity ; 
and  3,  in  the  subarachnoid  space  or  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  When  seated 
between  the  dura  and  the  skull  the  most  frequent  cause  is  traumatism.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  traumatic  meningeal  hemorrhage,  but  not  in  all,  there 
is  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  hemorrhage  resulting  firom  traumatism  may  be 
in  any  of  the  three  situations  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  the  substance  of  the 

'  Hemiui(»»iB  is  desifniated  an  right-sided  or  left-sided  with  reference  to  the  defect 
in  the  visual  field.  Hence  with  lesiooa  of  the  right  0Gd{atal  lob^  left  hemianopua 
occurs. 
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brain.  It  may  be  most  abundant  at  the  base  or  on  the  convexity.  The  study 
of  this  important  variety  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  belongs  to  the  domaiD  of 
surgery.  Another  cause  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  the  rupture  of  aneurisms 
of  the  arteries  of  the  batie,  most  frequently  of  the  basilar  or  the  middle  cere- 
brat.  The  lodgment  of  calcareous  emboli  in  the  cerebral  arteries  may  lead  to 
aneurism  and  nemorrhage.  The  occasional  occnrrence  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage in  consequence  of  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
intracerebral  hemorrhage  bursting  through  the  peripheral  brain-substance, 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  a  case  given  in  a  former  edition  of  this  work 
the  hemorrhage  was  attribnteble  to  vounding  of  a  vessel  by  needle-shaped 
spiculaa  of  bone  in  the  dnra  mater,  without  any  injury  of  the  skull.  Hemor^ 
rhagea,  usually  in  the  form  of  ecchymoses,  are  often  obserred  in  the  meninges 
in  infectious  diseases.  Larger  hemorrhages  occur  in  purpura  and  other  dis- 
eases with  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  has  been  known 
to  follow  a  paroxysm  in  whooping  cough,  to  occur  during  Bright's  disease, 
and  rarely  under  other  conditions  when  no  especial  cause  could  be  assigned. 
Meningeal  hemorrhage  is  common  in  new-bom  infants,  in  whom  it  is  some* 
times,  but  not  always,  attributable  to  mechanical  causes  attending  labor. 

Large  meningeal  hemorrhages  are  always  fatal ;  but  small  hemorrhages 
may  be  absorbed,  leaving  only  a  pigmented  spot  behind. 

Meningeal  hemorrhage,  if  the  extravasation  be  considerable  and  rapid, 
gives  rise  to  sudden  coma  or  apoplexy,  which  is  very  rarely  acoompanied  by 
hemiplegia.  It  may  destroy  life  speedily.  In  a  ease  reported  in  a  previous 
edition  of  this  work  death  took  place  two  hours  after  the  apoplectic  seiinre. 
Cases  whieh  prove  fatal  in  the  condition  of  coma  cannot  be  differentiated  1^ 
means  of  the  symptomatology  from  cases  of  cerebral  embolism  or  cerebnl 
hemorrhage.  The  diagnosis  is  rendered  probable  by  a  traumatic  causation. 
From  congestive  apoplexy  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  symptoms 
which  denote  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  caused  by  spiculiB 
of  bone,  epileptiform  convulsions  occurred.  Symptoms  of  irritation,  such  as 
convulsions,  are  more  frequent  in  meningeal  than  in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  If 
the  hemorrhage  be  not  lai^  it  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  pointing  to  a 
grave  affection.  In  the  case  of  Daniel  Webster  the  autopsy  showed  that 
slight  meningeal  hemorrhage  had  occurred  some  time  prior  to  his  fatal  illness. 
The  hemorrhage  was  connected  with  an  injury  which  had  not  incapacitated 
him  from  subseqaent  intellectual  efforts  in  which  was  manifested  no  diminn* 
tion  of  his  mental  powers. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  just  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  symptomatolc^ 
and  diagnosis,  that  the  treatment  ia  to  be  governed  by  symptomatic  indicadons. 

iDsolation,  or  Sunstroke. 

The  terms  insolation  and  tiinxfroke  are  applied  to  an  affection — or  perhaps 
more  properly  different  affections — occasioned  not  exclusively  by  exposure 
to  the  sun's  rays,  as  the  terms  signify,  but  by  the  action  of  great  heat  com- 
bined generally  with  other  causative  circumstances.  The  terms  denote  a 
sudden  attack  in  extremely  hot  weather  afWr  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  or  to  great  heat,  the  attack  characterized  by  loss  of  consciousness, 
followed  frequently  by  stertor  and  convulsions,  and  death  taking  place,  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases,  within  the  space  of  a  few  minntes  or  a  few 
hours.  Now,  in  a  certain  .proportion  of  these  oases  the  morbid  condition,  as 
judged  by  the  symptoms,  is  expressed  by  the  term  exhaustion.  The  vital 
powers  are  prostrated,  the  forces  carrying  on  the  circulation  give  way,  and 
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death  takes  place  by  ejacope.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  affection  appar- 
ently is  simUar  to  coogestiTe  apoplexy.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the 
symptoms  show  a  combination  of  apoplexy  and  exhaastion.  The  cases  last 
referred  to  probably  constitute  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called  insola- 
tion or  sunstroke.  In  other  coses  the  condition  is  referable  to  the  abnormally 
high  temperature  of  the  blood.  Other  names  than  insolatioo  and  sunstroke 
have  been  proposed — namely,  solar  asphyxia,  heat-apoplexy,  thermal  or  heat 
fever,  etc. 

Morbid  appearances  found  after  death  are  as  follows:  The  blood  is  dark  and 
imperfeetly  coagulated,  often  fiuid,  and  collected  in  the  large  veins.  The  heart 
is  usually  firmly  contracted,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  empty,  the  right  contain- 
ing a  tnnall  amount  of  dark  fluid  or  partly  clotted  blood.  Eochymoses,  espe- 
cially subserous  hemorrhages,  are,  as  a  rule,  present.  Extravasations  of  blood 
into  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  neck,  about  the  vagus  in  the  neck,  and 
in  the  connective  tissue  are  sometimes  met  with.  The  lungs  are  deeply  con- 
gested ;  sometimes  they  contain  hemorrhages,  and  they  are  often  oedematous. 
A  moderate  amount  of  serous  transudation  into  the  pleural  aod  pericardial  sacs 
and  ioto  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  is  sometimes 
swollen  and  soft.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  or  cloudy  swelling  of  the 
kidney,  liver,  spleen,  and  heart-muscle  has  been  described  as  a  lesion  of  inso- 
lation. The  larger, veins  of  the  pia  and  dura  mater  are  usually  distended; 
and  injection  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  membranes  and  of  the  cerebrum 
is  occasionally  but  not  constantly  found.  The  consistence  of  the  brain  and 
oord  is  sometimes  notably  soft. 

The  prfflnoniUons  are  riight  or  wanting.  Dr.  Swift,  in  a  r^ort  based  on 
'{he  observation  of  60  cases  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  attack  :  "  The  patients  are  suddenly  seized,  while  in  the  per- 
formance  of  their  labors,  with  pain  in  the  head  and  a  sense  of  fulness  and 
oppression,  in  the  epigastrium,  occasionally  nausea  and  vomitiog,  general 
feeling  of  weakness,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
vision,  and  insensibility.  Surronnding  objects  appear  of  uniform  color.  In 
a  great  majority  of  cases  this  was,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  blue  or 
purple.  In  one  instance  everything  appeared  red,  in  another  green,  and  in 
another  white."'  It  has  been  stated  that  irritability  of  the  bladder  precedes 
the  attack.  Pain  in  the  head,  althongh  generally  present,  does  not  always 
precede  unconsciousness.  It  was  wanting  in  the  ca.se  of  a  medical  friend  of 
the  author  who  had  a  severe  attack  accompanied  by  violent  convulsions. 

The  attadc  may  consist  of  only  a  transient  insennbility ;  but  in  severe 
oases  the  paUent  passes  quickly  into  a'comatose  state.  It  is  in  this  state  that 
cases  come  nnder  medical  observation.  The  pupils -are  in  some  cases  dilated, 
in  some  contracted,  and  sometimes  the  riae  is  normal,  but  the  respondency  to 
light  is  lessened  or  lost.  There  may  be  contraction  and  dilatation  at  diflerent 
periods  in  the  same  case.  The  pulse  may  be  at  first  infrequent  and  full,  but 
It  often  becomes  frequent  and  feeble  toward  the  fatal  termination.  I  have 
observed  death  to  take  place  purely  by  apnoea,  the  pulse  having  considerable 
force  until  after  the  cessation  of  breathing.  The  respirations  in  some  cases  are 
Stertorous,  and  in  other  cases  suspirions  and  accompanied  by  moaning.  They 
are  increased  in  frequency  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  most  cases  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  notably  raised.  The  maximum  rise  in  cases  at 
Bellevne  Hospital,  in  July,  1868.  was  109}**  F.,  and  the  lowest  observed  was 
99}°.  In  a  case  observed  in  July,  1872,  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  was 
110}°.  If  the  thermometer  indicate  a  rise  to  107°  or  more,  a  fatal  termi- 
nation is  to  be  expected.  In  the  case,  however,  just  referred  to.  in  which  the 

<  "Ohservations  on  Kxhanstion  from  the  Effects  of  Heat,"  by  H.  S.  Swift,  Besident 
Physician  of  the  Kew  York  Hoopital,  N.  Y.JmirTuUof  Medicine,  July,  1854. 
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temperature  was  110|^,  the  patient  reoovered.  CoDTulsions  and  ri^ditj  of 
the  muscles  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs,  aod 
toward  the  close  of  life  there  are  involuntary  evacuatious  from  the  bowela 
The  prognosis  is  rendered  extremely  unfavorable  by  the  oocurrence  of  vomit* 
ing  and  purging.  The  duration  varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  boniB. 
The  average  duration  in  the  fatal  cases  observed  by  Swift  was  four  hours. 
If  the  patient  emerge  from  the  comatose  state,  convalescence  is  usually  speedy. 
Of  20  cases  observed  by  Pepper,  in  3  insanity  followed.  This  sequel  did  not  once 
occur  in  more  than  100  cases  received  at  the  New  York  Hospital.  Temporary 
delirium  succeeding  the  attack  is  occasionally  observed.  Paralysis  is  very  rarely 
a  concomitant  or  a  sequel.  I  have,  however,  known  of  the  occurrence  of  incom- 
plete transient  hemiplegia  in  one  case  after  recovery  from  the  attack,  and  in  <»H 
ease  before  recovery.    In  the  latter  case  it  lasted  but  a  few  hoars. 

As  already  stated,  the  pathological  character  of  the  aifection  in  all  cases  of 
insolation  is  not  uniform.  Instances  of  sadden  death  from  exhaustion  or  syn- 
cope produced  by  heat  and  over-exertioD  are  reckoned  among  cases  in  whioli 
the  morbid  condition  is  quite  different.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the 
appearances  after  death,  the  character  of  the  attack,  and  all  the  symptoms 
denote  congestive  apoplexy.  In  other  cases,  which  probably  constitute  the 
majority,  the  pathological  character  is  mixed  ;  an  apoplectic  condition  being 
combined  with  exhaustion.  It  is  highly  important  to  take  cognizance  of  these 
differences  as  regards  pathological  character  in  treating  the  Afferent  cases  Thicb 
are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  insolation.  The  notably  increased 
temperature  of  the  body  probably  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  certain  of 
the  phenomena.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  insolation  is  in  a  marked 
degree  a  febrile  disease.  That  toxical  changes  in  the  blood  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  pathology  is  probable.  Vallin  of  Paris  has  reported  a  series 
of  observations  upon  dogs  and  rabbits  destroyed  by  insolation.  These  ani- 
mals, placed  upon  the  back,  fastened  in  this  position,  and  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the  climate  of 
Paris,  presented  phenomena  analogous  to  insolaUon  in  man,  and  they  died  geo- 
erally  after  an  exposure  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  ExamioatiooB 
after  death  showed  hyperemia  of  the  brain  and  lungs,  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  especially  the  left  ventricular  cavity,  being  empty..  These  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  by  Prof.  Horatio  C.  Wood.  Vallin  is  led  to  at- 
tribute these  conditions  and' death  to  coagulation  of  the  liquid  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  (xuc  musctUairey  myosin)  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm.  He  does 
not,  however,  apply  this  explanation  to  all  the  cases  embraced  under  the  name 
of  insolation.  In  some  cases  he  attributes  the  death  to  toxical  changes  in  the 
blood,  the  action  of  the  heart  being  arrested  by  a  morbid  agency  operatiog 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  In  the  latter  oases  the  heart-cavities  may 
be  filled  with  blood.*  The  observations  of  Prof  Horatio  C.  Wood  lead  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  found 
after  death,  especially  when  autopues  are  made  within  a  short  time  after 
death,  is  in  most  cases  of  post-mortem,  not  of  ante-mortem,  oeonrrence.* 

Excessive  heat  is  the  chief  agency  in  causing  insolation,  but  other  circum- 
stances co-operate  in  the  causation.  Muscular  exertion,  unduly  great  or 
prolonged,  ia  a  powerful  auxiliary  cause.  Persons  are  generally  attacked 
when  engaged  in  labor,  hut  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  Svi^ 
states  that  of  the  cases  which  he  observed  a  large  proportion  were  attacked 
shortly  after  dinner.  The  concentration  of  innervation  upon  the  processes 
of  digestion,  the  distension  of  the  stomach  with  food  and  liquids,  the  latter 
being  IVeqaently  taken  in  large  quantity,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  Uie 

1  Vide  Amhven  de  Mideeme,  Feb.,  1870. 

>  On  2%enme  Fever,  or  Stautnke,  Boylston  Prize  Eaaay,  1872. 
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diseogagement  of  gas  from  cbeiiiical  changes  arising  fVom  indigestion,  will 
account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Swift.  In  most  cases  persons  are  attacked 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Swift  states  that  eleven  patients  were  attacked  on  the  same  morning 
in  the  laundry  of  one  of  the  tallest  hotels  in  this  city,  and  several  cases  were 
brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  sugar-refinery.  Soldiers  are  not  infrequently 
attacked  after  they  have  retired  to  their  tents.  ' 

Cases  are  more  frequent  by  far  in  tropical  than  in  cold  or  temperate  lati- 
tudes, and  in  the  latter  they  occur  during  the  heated  term  of  summer,  when 
the  weather  is  unusually  and  continuously  hot.  Atmospheric  influences  other 
than  heat  have  been  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  causation-^namely,  an 
nnusaal  aoonmulation  of  electricity,  dryness  and  rarefaction  of  the  air,  but 
facts  showing  the  importance  of  these  influences  are  wanting.  The  number 
of  cases  in  the  same  place  iq  different  years  varies  greatly.  According  to 
Dickson,  more  persons  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  from  sunstroke  in  1824  than 
in  any  twelve  other  years ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  summer  of 
1853  there  were  260  cases  reported,  whereas  in  no  previous  year  had  there 
been  more  than  36  cases.* 

The  attack  generally  takes  place  at  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is  at 
its  maximum.  Of  the  60  cases  observed  by  Swift,  40  occurred  between  11 
A.  M.  and  4  p.  H.,  17  between  4  and  9  p.  h.,  and  3  between  8  and  11  a.  h. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is,  in  general,  made  without  difficulty.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attack  and  the  symptomatic  phenomena  are  sufficiently 
distinctive.  Apoplexy  with  extravasation  of  blood  is  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  Persons  deeply  intoxicated  are  not  infrequently 
brought  into  hospitals  as  cases  of  sunstroke,  but  the  characters  of  alcoholic 
coma  suffice  for  its  discrimination. 

Exclusive  of  mild  cases  in  which  there  is  transient  stupor  or  insensibility, 
the  danger  in  cases  of  insolation  is  always  very  great.  The  death-rate  ranges 
from  40  to  50  per  cent.  If,  with  deep  coma,  the  breathing  be  stertorous, 
sighing,  or  moaning,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable.  Great  fre- 
quency and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  tracheal 
r&les,  and  complete  immobility  are  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termination.  Con- 
vulsions are  extremely  unfavorable,  yet  I  have  known  recovery  to  take  place 
after  violent  convulsions.  In  accordance  with  the  difference  in  pathological 
character  in  different  cases,  the  mode  of  dying  is  sometimes  by  rapid  asthenia 
or  syncope.  This  mode  of  dying  is  exemplified  among  the  cases  in  which  the 
death  is  notably  sudden,  taking  place  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  after  the 
attack.  The  mode  of  dying  in  other  cases  is  by  apncea,  but  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases  by  apncea  and  asthenia  combined. 

The  TBEATMENT  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  pathological  character  of  the 
affection,  as  represented  by  the  symptoms,  in  individual  cases.  Pursuing 
this  course,  therapeutical  measures,  so  far  from  being  the  same,  will  be  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  different  cases.  In  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  the 
danger  being  of  death  by  rapid  asthenia  or  syncope,  complete  rest  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  removal  of  patients  to  their  homes  or  to  hospitals  in 
this  condition  may  contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  a  fatal  result.  Stimu- 
lants are  to  be  administered  by  the  mouth  very  cautiously  in  order  not  to 
excite  vomiting.  They  may  be  given  with  less  risk  by  the  rectum.  Alco- 
holic stimulants  may  be  administered  by  enema  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 
The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  an  effective  heart-sUmulant  administered  hypo- 
dermically.  The  oil  of  turpentine  given  per  enema  is  recommended.  All 
restraints  of  dress  are  to  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  as  coo) 
and  pure  an  atmosphere  as  possible.  If  the  surface  be  hot  and  dry,  sponging 

1  I^mtnU  <4  Medicine^  2d  ed.,  1859. 
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the  body  with  spirit  and  wat«r  should  be  employed.  These  shoald  conMitate 
measures  employed  during  the  attack.  Cathartics,  emetics,  bloodletting,  and 
all  depressing  agencies  are  pernioions.  The  symptoms  representing  the  con- 
dition which  calls  for  the  treatment  just  stated  are — frequency  and  feebleneM 
of  the  pulse,  weakoess  of  the  heart-sounds,  with  absence  of  stertor  and  the 
embarrassmeDt  of  breathing  indicative  of  cerebral  compression. 

Id  well-marked  apoplectic  cases  I  believe  bloodletting  to  be  the  measure 
especially  indicated.  The  treatment  catted  for  is  the  same  as  in  congestive 
apoplexy.  The  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  on  the  prompt  employment 
of  bloodletting.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  with  eroton  oil.  Cold 
should  be  applied  to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap  or  the  douche. 
The  head  should  be  elevated,  and  everything  constricting  the  chest  or  ne<^ 
should  be  removed.  ReTulsive  applications  should  be  made  to  the  eztram- 
ities.  The  symptoms  representing  the  condition  calling  for  these  measures 
are — ^fulness  of  the  pulse,  slowness  of  the  respiration,  with  perhaps  stertor, 
heat  of  the  surface,  congestion  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  carotids 
and  of  the  temporal  arteries. 

The  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  insolation  has 

f'ven  rise  to  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  The  doctrine  which 
desire  to  inculcate  is,  that  to  abstract  blood  is  vastly  important  in  some  and 
is  destructive  in  other  cases.  Never  to  employ  bloodletting  or  to  employ  it 
in  all  cases  would  be  alike  injudicious.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner  to  discriminate  between  the  cases  in  which  bloodletting  is 
called  for  and  the  cases  in  which  it  will  do  harm.  I  have  noted  several  cases 
which  apparently  exemplify  the  importance  of  bloodletting. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  insolation  symptoms  denoting  congestive 
apoplexy  are  combined  in  variable  proportions  with  those  denoting  exhaus- 
tion. The  importance  of  bloodletting  in  these  cases  is  to  be  measured  by  the 

Sredominance  of  the  apopleclio  phenomena,  and  it  is  contraindieated  if  pre- 
ominance  of  exhaustion  be  denoted  by  the  fi«quenoy  or  the  feebleness  of 
the  pulse.  Hie  success  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  in  deciding  whether  bloodletting  be  called  for  or  otherwise,  and  if 
It  be  indicated,  in  determining  the  amount  of  blood  to  be  taken.  Disorimination 
is  also  important  in  prescribing  croton  oil.  If  the  danger  be  from  exhaus- 
tion, an  active  purgative  is  not  indicated.  Cold  to  the  head  is  important  in 
proportion  as  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  predominate.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  circulation  is  notably  feeble  stimulant 
remedies  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  are  called  for.  In  all  cases  quietude  is 
important.  In  the  cases  in  which  convulsions  occur  these  may  be  excited 
by  movements  of  the  body.  The  most  efficient  measnre  having  reference 
to  convulsions  is  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

For  several  years  considerable  reliance  in  Bellevue  Hospital  has  been 
placed  on  sponging  the  body  freely  with  cold  water  in  addition  to  ioe  to 
the  head.  In  1872  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  was  carried 
out,  under  my  direction,  more  efficiently  than  before,  in  the  following  manner: 
The  patient  was  enveloped  in  a  sheet  wet  with  cold  water,  and  placed  on 
blankets  covered  with  india-rubber  cloth.  With  a  sprinkling-pot  the  coM 
water  was  applied  over  the  whole  body  at  intervals,  of  a  few  moments.  This 
was  kept  up  for  a  period  ranging  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  the 
continuance  being  determined  by  the  effect  on  the  temperature,  pulse,  and 
other  symptoms.  The  temperature  of  the  body  was  reduced  more  or  less, 
and  sometimes  several  degrees.  The  measure  was  repeated  as  often  as  the 
temperature  again  rose.  If  the  pulse  were  feeble,  stimulants  were  given 
more  or  less  freely  during  the  application  of  the  water.  The  good  effect  of 
this  plan  of  treatment  has  been  marked  in  some  cases.    A  patient  admitted 
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at  2  p.  H.,  unconscious,  pupils  contracted,  pulse  150,  breathing  stertorous,  the 
axillary  temperature  110$°,  and  the  body  cyanosed,  was  at  once  placed  in 
the  wet  sheet  and  sprinkled.  At  half-past  4  p.  h.  the  temperature  in  the 
axilla  had  fallen  to  104 the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  cyanosis  per- 
sisting. He  was  taken  out  of  the  sheet,  dry  cups  were  applied  to  the  ebest, 
and  at  5  o'clock  the  wet  sheet  was  again  applied,  and  continued  nntU  fifteen 
minutes  after  7  p.  h.  The  temperature  then  was  1011^  and  the  pulse  120. 
At  9.45  P.  M.  the  temperature  fell  to  100}°.  At  midnight  he  became  con- 
scious. Progressive  improvement  followed,  ending  in  recovery.  The  only 
additional  measures  employed  up  to  the  restoration  of  consciousness  were  an 
enema  containing  castor  oil  with  a  few  drops  of  croton  oil,  and  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  ten  minims  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  the  latter  having  refer- 
ence to  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  employment  of  cold  water  in  the  manner  just  described  was  resorted 
to  only  in  the  cases  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  axillary 
temperature — -104°  and  upward.  When  the  temperature  was  less,  sponging 
the  body  with  cold  water  was  employed.  Observations  since  1872  have  con- 
firmed uie  efficacy  of  this  plan  of  treatment  in  cases  ofaaracterised  by  notable 
increase  of  temperature.  The  game  method  of  applying  cold  has  also  been 
found  efficient  in  other  affections  in  which  antipyretic  treatment  is  indicated. 

Dry  cups  to  the  chest  relieve  symptoms  dependent  on  pulmonary  conges- 
tion— namely,  embarrassed  breathing  and  oyanosis.  Applied  over  the  spine, 
they  are  useful  in  relieving  convulsions  and  muscular  rigidity. 

In  some  cases  treated  in  Bellevue  Hospital  the  Calabar  bean  has  been  given 
in  doses  of  one  grain  by  hypodermic  injection,  and  repeated  two  or  three 
times  after  intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  This  remedy  was 
tried  with  reference  to  muscular  rigidity  and  convulsive  movements.  It 
seemed  to  be  useful,  but  the  observaUons  are  too  few  to  warrant  any  posi- 
tive conclusions.  Given  in  die  dose  just  stated,  it  produced  no  marked 
effect  upon  the  pupils.^ 

Hyi>er8Bmia  and  Aneemia  of  the  Spinal  Oord  and  its 

Meninges* 

As  regards  hyperaemta  and  anaemia,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges 

are  to  be  considered  together.  These  pathological  conditions  are  probably 
never  limited  to  either  the  meninges  or  the  cord  separately.  In  treating  of 
-spinal  paralysis  occurring  without  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflamma- 
tion or  lesions  of  structure — that  is,  functional  paralysis — the  question  will 
arise  as  to  the  existence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions.  Exclusive 
of  this  connection,  it  is  difficult,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  form 
opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  these  conditions.  It  is  customary  to  refer 
certain  symptoms  to  hypersemia  or  anaemia  of  the  cord  on  conjectural 
grounds.  Our  present  knowledge  does  not  lead  us  far  beyond  conjecture 
as  regards  the  frequency  of  these  affections,  their  causation,  and  their  symp- 
tomatic phenomena.  Both  conditions  are  probably  not  infrequent.  They  are 
attributable  to  various  causes,  and  it  is  not  irrational  to  refer  to  these  cer- 
tain symptoms. 

Hypersemia  here,  as  in  other  situations,  may  be  active  or  passive.  (Vide 
p.  26.)  Active  hyperemia  may  be  caused  by  prolonged  muscular  exercise 
and  sexual  abuse  or  excess.  Collateral  fluxion  is  supposed  to  be  causative 
in  certain  oases  of  suppression  of  the  menses,  the  cessation  of  bleeding  from 

1  For  a  report  of  55  cues  treated  in  Beltevne  Hospital,  Julv  and  Augiiet,  1872,  pre- 
pared, at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Katzeabach,  at  that  time  houBe-phytdcian,  vide  Nao  York 
Jottnud     JUedion^  Jan.,  1873. 
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hemorrhoids,  and  prolonged  exposure  to  cold.  Passive  hypersemia  is  inddent 
to  stasis  of  the  systemic  venouB  or  the  portal  system. 

The  SYMPTOMS  referred  to  active  hypenemia  are — lumbar  pain  and  pain  in 
the  limbs,  increased  cutaneous  senubility,  formications,  muscular  twitchiags, 
and  paresis  of  the  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  numbness  of  the  extremities 
and  ansesthesia  point  to  passive  hypersemia. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  requires  absence  of  fever  and  of  the  local  symptoms  which 
denote  either  spinal  meningitis  or  myelitis.  The  existence  of  causative  agen- 
cies is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  condition  is  without  danger,  except  that  it  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
causation  of  hemorrhage. 

Cupping  over  the  spine,  using  dry  or  hot  cups  according  to  the  local  symp- 
toms and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  stimulating  foot-baths,  the 
application  of  cold  to  the  back,  and  cathartics,  are  the  therapeutical  measures 
indicated.  Ergot  and  belladonna  are  considered  to  be  useful  by  causing  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.  The  patient  should  lie  as  much  as  poraible  on  the 
side  or  face,  and  not  on  the  back. 

Spinal  anaemia  (ischsemia)  is  an  effect  of  aortic  obstruction  above  the  point 
at  which  the  lumbar  arteries  are  given  off  (Stenson's  experiment).  Temporary 
paraplegia  is  produced  by  compression  of  the  aorta  above  that  point.  A  few 
cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  antemia  of  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  cord  iu 
consequence  of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  abdominal  aona  have  been 
recorded.  Spasm  of  the  intraspinal  arteries  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  cause 
of  anaemia  of  the  cord,  continuing  long  enough  to  lead  to  impairment  of 
nutrition  and  giving  rise  to  paraplegia.  Doubtless  the  cord,  like  the  brain 
and  other  organs,  suffers  functionally  whenever  the  blood  is  notably  impov- 
erished. This  local  anaemic  condition,  which  is  incident  to  general  anaemia, 
probably  has  a  causative  connection  with  neuralgia  affecting  the  int«rco3tal 
and  other  nerves,  together  with  other  effects  pertaining  to  the  so-called  "  spi- 
nal irritation."  Exclusive  of  a  conjectured  causative  connection  with  func- 
tional or  so-called  reflex  paralysis,  and  of  the  participation  of  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  effects  of  ansamia  as  a  blood  lesion,  the  diagnosis  of  spinal  amemia  b 
not  warrantable  in  the  present  state  of  knowlege. 


Spinal  Hemorrhage. 

Hemorrhage  within  the  spinal  canal,  not  dependent  on  injuries  of  the 
spine,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  event.  Its  infrequency  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
intracranial  hemorrhage.  Spinal  hemorrhage  may  be  meningeal  (hsmator- 
rhachis),  or  it  may  be  in  the  substance  of  the  cord  (haemato-myelus).  In 
cases  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  extravasation  may  be  between  the  perios- 
teum and  the  dura  mater,  between  the  latter  and  the  arachnoid  membrane  (in 
the  so-called  arachnoid  cavity),  or  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  In  cases 
of  intracranial  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  blood  may  flow  down  into  the 
spinal  canal.  Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  may  be  either 
pnnctate  or  in  the  form  of  a  larger  focus.  It  is  roost  frequently  situated 
in  the  gray  matter,  in  which  it  may  extend  for  some  distance  in  a  long^ta* 
dinal  direction.  The  same  changes  occur  in  the  extravasated  blood  as  in 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  Both  medullary  and  meningeal  hemorrhage  may  result 
from  traumatism,  such  as  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  rertebrie,  blows 
upon  the  back,  etc.  Most  of  the  cases  formerly  considered  as  spontaneous 
spinal  apoplexies  are  cases  of  hemorrhage  resulting  from  a  previous  myelitis, 
the  vessels  sharing  in  the  softening  process  (hsemato-myelitis) ;  but  there  ure 
very  rare  cases  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  primary 
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bemorrhnge  into  the  oord.  ADeurisms  of  the  aorta,  after  having  occasioDed 
erosioQ  uf  the  vertebrse,  sometimes  burst  into  tbe  spinal  canal. 

Meoiogeal  spinal  hemorrhage  causes  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  so  suddenly  that 
the  patient  falls.  Consciousness  is  retained.  Severe  pain  may  be  felt  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage.  Pain  is  also  felt  in  the  extremities.  The 
eutaneoQB  sensibility  becomes  impaired,  and  abnormal  sensations  are  referred 
to  the  skin.  The  paralysis  and  aosBsthesia  are  rarely  complete.  If  the  hemor- 
rhage take  place  in  the  lumbar  re^on,  the  lower  limbs  are  paralyzed,  together 
with  the  bladder  and  rectum.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  paralysis  and 
anaesthesia  are  present  in  the  upper  Hmbs,  and  these  symptoms  may  be 
accompanied  by  difficulty  in  breathing  and  Bwallowiog.  Cramps,  spasms, 
and  tremor  often  occur  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  according  to  the 
situation  at  which  the  hemorrhage  takes  place. 

The  BYHPTOMS  are  due  to  excitation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  pressure.  According  to  the  rapidity  of  the  hemorrhage,  they  occur 
abruptly  or  are  developed  more  or  less  slowly.  Their  degree  is  determined 
by  the  amount  and  situation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

If  the  symptoms  follow  an  injury  of  the  spinal  column,  violent  muscular 
exertions,  or  severe  convulsive  movements,  these  etiological  relations  render 
the  diagnosis  probable.  The  diagnosis  is  substantiated  by  the  exclusion  of 
spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis.  These  diseases  are  excluded  by  the  sudden 
or  rapid  development  of  the  symptoms  and  by  the  absence  of  fever.  Second- 
ary fever  may  be  developed  after  tbe  lapse  of  several  days. 

If  the  hemorrhage  take  place  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and 
if  the  amount  be  considerable,  it  may  cause  speedy  death  by  disturbance  of 
respiration  (apncea).  A  large  extravasation  in  a  lower  situation,  giving  rise 
to  complete  paraplegia,  with  cystitis  and  bed-sores,  is  often  fatal  after  a  dura- 
tion  more  or  less  protracted.  Recovery  may  be  expected,  except  in  cases  of 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord  by  fracture  or  dislocation  of  vertebrae.  The  removal 
of  the  coagulated  blood  by  absorption  is,  however,  a  slow  process,  and  recov- 
ery takes  place  after  a  considerable  period,  the  improvement  being  very 
gradual. 

The  TKKATXsun  at  the  time  of  the  attack  has  for  its  object  the  arrest  of 
the  hemorrhage.  Absolnte  rest  and  cold  applied  to  the  spine  are  the  most 
important  of  the  measures  for  this  object.  Bloodletting  is  to  be  employed 
under  the  conditions  which  render  this  measure  advisable  in  other  connec- 
tions. 

The  subsequent  treatment  has  reference  to  the  relief  of  symptoms,  the 
absorption  of  the  extravasated  blood,  the  prevention  of  muscular  atrophy, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  functional  activity  of  the  paralyzed  muscles. 
Iodine,  mercury,  and  electricity  are  recommended  as  sorbefacients,  but  their 
usefulness  in  this  way  is  open  t«  scepticism.  The  treatment  to  be  addressed 
to  the  muscles  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  panUysis  caused  by  other  spinal 
affections.  • 

Hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  is  preceded  by  symptoms 
denoting  myelitis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  wanting  if  the 
hemorrhage  be  occasioned  by  injury  of  the  spine  or  violent  muscular  exer- 
tions. In  either  case  there  is  sudden  paralysis  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
accompanied  by  a  localized  pain  in  the  spine.  The  paralysis  will  involve 
only  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  addition  the  upper  extremities  and  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  extravasation.  The  pain  is  tem- 
porary, and  tbe  symptoms  of  excitation — spasms,  crampsy  etc. — which  cha- 
racterize meningeal  hemorrhage  are  wanting.   Sensory  paralysis  below  the 
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seat  of  the  hemorrhage  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  it  is  often  complete,  ai 
regards  the  sensibility  to  both  tact  and  pain.  The  paralysis  inTolves  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  Atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  takes  place  rapidly. 
Bed'Spres  are  produced  speedily.  Death  may  take  place  quickly  by  apnoea 
if  the  hemorrhage  be  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord.  If  the  seat  of  the 
hemorrhage  be  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  terminatioQ  is  generally  fatal,  aft^r 
a  shorter  or  longer  duration,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  of  soft  parts  exposed 
to  pressure,  cystitis,  etc. 

A  small  clot  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  ^ves  rise  to 
spinal  hemiplegia  characterized  by  motor  paralysis  on  the  side  of  the  leaoo 
and  sensory  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side.    This  is  very  rare. 

The  points  involved  in  the  differentiation  from  meningeal  hemorrhage  have 
been  mentioned.  Myelitis  with  softening  gives  rise  to  paralysis  more  or  less 
slowly.  This  affection  is  exeladed  if  the  paralysis  occur  suddenly  witiioDt 
having  been  preceded  by  any  symptoms  of  spinal  disease.  In  hsemato-mye- 
litis,  however,  the  paralysis  may  develop  with  great  rapidity ;  but  myelitis 
generally  precedes  the  hemorrhage  if  the  latter  be  not  produced  traumati- 
cally.  Sadden  paralysis  preceded  by  symptoms  of  myelitis  renders  hemor- 
rhage probable.  The  affection  generally  known  as  the  acute  spinal  paral- 
ysis of  children  (sometimes  occurring  in  adults)  is  excluded  by  the  absence 
of  fever. 

The  objects  of  the  treatment  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  cases  of 
meningeal  ^inal  hemorrhage. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  MENINGES  OF  THE 
BRAIN  AND  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD.— HYDROCEPHALUS.- 
HYDRORRHACHIS. 

PachymeningitiB  and  Hematoma  of  the  Dnra  Mater. — Simple  Acnte  Cerebral  Heninp- 
tis:  Anatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  Caasatioa ;  Diagnosis;  Progooos; 
Treatment. — Chronic  Cerebral  Heningitls. — Taberculous  Meningitis. — Aoite  Spinal 
Meniofntis. — Ctironic  Spinal  Meningitis. — Cervical  Hypertrophic  Meningitis.— Geie- 
bro-spinal  Meningitis :  Anatomical  Characteta ;  Clinical  History ;  Pathological  Charac- 
ter; Causation;  Diagnosis;  FrognoBia;  Treatment. — Hydrocephalus. — Hydrortfaaehis. 
— Syringo-myelaa. 

THE  dura  mater,  which  is  composed  of  fibroas  tissue,  is  the  most  external 
of  the  three  membranes  enveloping  the  brain.  It  consists  of  an  exterosl 
lamella,  which  serves  as  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  cranium,  and  an  inter- 
nal lamella,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  lined  with  flat,  polygonal  endothelial 
cells.  Most  of  the  recent  writers,  discarding  a  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid, 
confine  the  name  arachnoid  membrane  to  that  which  was  formerly  described  aa 
its  visceral  layer.  This  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  membrane  whose  outer  sar- 
face  is  smooth  and  covered  with  endothelium.  The  pia  mater  is  the  vascular 
membrane  of  the  brain,  the  convolntions  of  which  it  follows  and  to  which  it 
closely  adheres.  It  is  connected  with  the  arachnoid  by  interlacing  bundles 
of  conneetiTe  tissue.  The  space  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  materia 
known  aa  the  saharaohnoid  space,  or  sometimes  as  tho  meshes  of  the  pia 
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TDBter.  In  it  is  contained  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  The  space  between  the 
dura  mater  aod  the  arachnoid,  which  is  usually  found  empty  at  autopsies,  is 
called  the  subdural  space,  or,  according  to  the  former  nomenclature,  the  arach- 
noid  cavity.    The  subdural  and  the  subarachnoid  cavities  are  to  be  regarded 

as  lymph-spaoes. 

By  the  term  meningitis  is  usually  understood  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
or  of  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  it  being  impracticable  to  distinguish  the 
inflammation  of  one  of  these  membranes  from  that  of  the  other.  In  fact, 
both  are  generally  invoWed  in  meningitis.  Sometimes  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater  is  denominated  leptomenwffitt'a,  in  distinction  from  pachymetiinr/ilis, 
which  is  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. 

Fachymemngitis— Heematoma  of  the  Dura  Hater. 

PaehyraeningiUs  is  divided  into  pae^ftamingiHi  externa  and  peiehjfmenin- 
ff&iB  interna. 

Exterttal  pacfiymentn^it  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  Acute  pachy- 
meningitis is  always  suppurative,  and  is  chiefly  of  surgical  interest.  It  fol- 
lows injury  and  disease  of  the  cranial  bones.  Purulent  inflammation  of  the 
dura  mater  follows  suppurative  disease  of  the  internal  or  middle  ear  (otitis 
interna  or  media),  with  consecutive  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  is  often  combined  with  purulent  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  or 
other  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  The  purulent  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  pia  mater  and  to  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

By  chronic  external  pachymeningitis  is  understood  the  fibrous  thickening 
of  the  dura  mater,  often  combined  with  the  formation  of  osteophytes,  which 
occurs  especially  in  old  age.  The  thickened  dura  becomes  adherent  to  the 
skull.  This  form  of  pachym^ingitis  is  analogous  to  the  ossifying  periostitis 
of  the  long  bones. 

Iiiterval  hemorrhagic  parhymentngiti*  is  of  greater  medical  interest.  This 
afiection  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  an  adventitious  membrane  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  usually  in  circumscribed  patches  over 
the  convexity,  and  either  limited  to  one  side  or  extending  to  both  sides  of  the 
median  line.  At  first  the  membrane  is  extremely  thin,  delicate,  and  hardly 
to  be  recognized,  except  as  a  reddish,  yellow,  or  brown  stain.  If  one  of  these 
membranes  be  stripped  off"  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  capillary  blood-vessels  with  wide  lumina,  often  provided  with 
varicosities  and  with  thin  embryonic  walls.  Between  the  vessels  are  a  few 
round,  stellate,  or  fusiform  cells,  but  there  is  very  little  fibrillated  connective 
tissue.  A  considerable  number  of  eztravasated  red  blood-corpuscles,  which 
have  escaped  either  by  diapedesis  or  by  rupture  of  the  vessel-walls,  and  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood-pigment  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown  gran- 
ules or  of  ruby-red  crystals  of  hsematoidin,  will  also  be  found  in  these  mem* 
branes.  The  newly-formed  blood-vessels  are  in  organic  connection  with  the 
pre-existing  vessels  of  the  dura  mater.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  new  mem- 
brane is  thicker  and  composed  of  several  layers,  of  which  the  deeper — that  is, 
those  nearest  the  dura  mater — resemble  ordinary  fibrillated  connective  tissue. 
In  some  cases  extensive  extravasations  of  blood  occur  from  rupture  of  some 
of  the  thin-walled,  newly-formed  vessels,  and  then  give  rise  to  the  symptoms 
of  meningeal  apoplexy.  To  the  bloody  tumors  thus  formed  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  the  name  hematoma  is  applied.  Hemorrhages  con- 
fined to  the  subdural  space,  and  not  of  traumatic  origin,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  are  due  to  hemorrhagic  pachymeningitis.  This  fact  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Yirchow.  Some  recent  writers  advocate  the  view  which  prevailed 
before  Virchow's  investigations — namely,  that  the  first  stage  in  hemorrhagic 
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pacbjmeniDgitis  is  &□  eztravasation  of  blood  upon  the  inoer  surface  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  that  the  development  of  blood-vessels  and  of  new  conaecuve 
tissue  is  secondary.  It  ib,  however,  admitted  that  when  the  extravasation  is 
abundant  (hsematoma,  properly  speaking),  an  organized  membrane  has  in  the 
majority  of  cases  already  been  formed.  The  more  usually  accepted  view  is 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  development  of  new  blood-veraeU  npon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  antedates  the  extravasation. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  embrace  those  proceeding  fVom  the  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  those  caused  by  pressure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  Cerebral  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  are — cephalalgia, 
which  is  often  notably  intense,  vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  vigilance,  and  ^ 
tarbed  sleep.  Other  symptoms  are  sensitiveness  to  light  and,  in  a  marked 
degree,  contraction  of  we  pupils.  The  hemorrhage  may  occur  either  rapidly 
or  slowly.  If  rapid  and  considerable,  it  caases  an  apoplectic  attack,  which 
may  prove  speedily  fatal,  but  in  most  oases  the  patient  recovers.  Sucocbs- 
ive  apoplectic  attacks  occur  after  variable  intervals.  If  the  hemorrhage 
take  place  slowly,  it  causes  somnolence  which  oontinues  for  twenty-four  or 
thirty  hours,  the  mind  on  awaking  being  more  or  less  disordered.  Sao- 
cesstve  periods  of  somnolence  mark  repeated,  slow,  and  small  or  moderate 
hemorrhages.  Contraction  of  the  pupils  persists,  and  if  the  luematoma  be 
limited  to  one  hemisphere,  the  contraction  is  greater  on  that  side.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  the  contraction  of  the  pupils  may  cease.  The  pulse 
is  slow  and  irregular,  becoming  frequent  in  fatal  oases  before  death.  Paral- 
ysis of  the  facial  muscles  aud  hemiplegia  may  oeour,  limited  to  one  side,  or 
occurring  first  on  one  and  idterward  on  the  other  side.  Muscular  oootrao- 
tions,  twitcfaings,  and  conTulsive  movements  more  or  less  marked  are  liable 
to  occur  on  one  side  or  on  both  aides.  The  convulsions  sometimes  have  an 
epileptiform  character.  Strabismus  and  ptosis  are  wanting.  The  mental 
faculties  are  impaired  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  clinical  history  has  so  much  diversity  in  respect  to  the  events  which 
occur,  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  their  duration,  etc.  that  there  are  few 
reliable  typical  characteristics.  As  regards  its  course,  the  affection  may  be 
either  acute  or  chronic.  Moreover,  its  phenomena  are  often  obscured  by 
those  of  various  other  diseases  with  which  it  is  often  associated. 

If  death  take  place  in  a  primary  attack  of  apoplectic  coma,  a  diagnostic 
guess  may  be  based  on  the  antecedent  cerebral  symptoms  and  certain  etio- 
lo^oal  points.  In  the  cases  which  have  not  this  termination  the  diagnostic 
points  pertaining  to  the  clinical  history  are  the  occurrence  of  successive 
attacks  of  coma  or  sopor,  lasting  for  many  hours  or  even  for  days,  and  tiie 
occurrence  of  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  whieh  have  been  mentioned, 
these  occurring  in  a  way  not  significant  of  other  cerebral  affections.  Diseases 
to  be  excluded  are — simple  cerebral  meningitis,  tuberculous  meningitis,  cere- 
bral hemorrhage,  embolism  or  thrombosis,  and  general  cerebral  paralysis. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  affection  gives  rise  to  no  morbid  symptoma 
The  morbid  condition  is  sometimes  found  after  death  when  it  had  not  been 
suspected  during  life. 

Points  relating  to  the  etiology  are  of  much  account  in  the  diagnosis.  The 
affection  rarely  occurs  at  less  than  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  the  different  decades 
the  largest  proportion  of  oases  is  between  seventy  and  eighty.  It  is  rare  in 
early  life,  but  the  percentage  of  cases  is  larger  prior  to  ten  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  age.*  Men  are  affected  much  oRener  than  women.  Persons 
in  health  are  never  affected,  if  traumatism  be  excepted.  Of  the  varions 
affecUons  in  connection  with  which  it  occurs  intercurrently,  those  caused  by 
alcoholism  take  precedence.    Clinical  observations  show  that  it  is  a  diseuff 

*  Vide  Huguenin,  in  Zimsam's  Oife.,  Am.  ed.  vol.  xiL 
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to  which  druokards  are  especially  liable,  whatever  may  he  the  pathological 
explanation.  It  is  incident  to  different  chronic  lesions  of  the  brain,  par- 
ticularly to  those  belonging  to  general  cerebral  paralysis.  In  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases  it  is  referable  to  injuries  from  blows,  falls,  etc.  It 
occurs  sometimes  in  diseases  attended  by  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  such  as 
scnrvy,  purpura,  leucocythsemia,  and  pemicioas  anaemia.  Here  doubtless 
the  hemorrhage  is  primary. 

The  coarse  of  the  disease  varies  from  a  day  to  a  year  or  longer.  Hugucnin 
gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  alt  the  carefully  recorded 
oases  which  he  could  colleot :  The  duration  was  from  one  day  to  five  days  in 
34  per  cent. from  five  to  thirty  days  in  40  per  cent. ;  from  one  month  to  six 
months  in  18  per  cent. ;  from  six  mouths  to  one  year  in  4  per  cent. ;  and  more 
dun  a  year  in  4  per  cent. 

The  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  hemorrhage  if  heematoma 
form.  Patients  have  recovered  who  had  presented  symptoms  supposed  to  be 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  diagnosis.  Coexisting  diseases  often  contribute 
to  a  fatal  ending. 

Recovery  is  not  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  any  special  medication. 
Impending  danger  from  hemorrhage  may  be  perhaps  averted  and  death  post- 
poned by  therapeutical  measures.  Measures  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
inflammatory  condition  in  proportion  to  the  symptoms.  Generally,  cold 
applications  to  the  head,  counter-irritation  to  the  neck,  cathartics,  and  stimu- 
lating foot-baths  suffice.  Venesection  or  topical  bleeding  is  rarely  indicated. 
With  reference  to  the  limitation  of  hemorrhage,  Uie  bromides  and  ei^t  may 
be  prescribed.  It  is  doubtful  if  Uie  iodide  of  potassiam  or  mercury  promotes 
absorption  of  the  effused  blood.  Palliative  remedies,  ftooording  to  symptom- 
atio  indicaUons,  and  the  analeptica,  form  part  of  the  treatment. 

Simple  Acute  Cerebral  Meningitis. 

The  name  acnte  cerebral  meningitis  denotes,  conventionally,  inflammation  of 
the  meninges  of  the  brain  exclusive  of  the  dura  mater ;  that  is,  inflammation 
affecting  the  arachnoid  membrane  and  the  pia  mater.  It  is  also  called  lepfo- 
meninptis.  To  distinguish  it  from  tuberculous  meningitis  it  is  designated  as 
simple  meningitis.  It  is  sometimes  called  acnte  meningitis  of  the  convexity 
in  consequence  of  its  localisation  by  preference  upon  this  purt. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Inflammation  here,  as  in  other  situations,  is 
preceded  and  usually  accompanied  by  hypermmia.  Tbe  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts are  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus  in  varying  amount  and  in  varying  propor- 
tions. These  products  of  inflammation  are  chiefly  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater  (subarachnoid  space),  but  in  severe  cases  they  may  be  present,  to  a 
certain  extent,  also  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  (subdui^l  space), 
and  may  extend  into  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain.  The  inflammation 
affects  usually  in  the  highest  degree  the  pia  mater  covering  the  convexity  of 
the  hemispheres,  but  it  may  extend  to  the  meninges  of  the  base,  or  in  rare 
instances  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  base.  When  death  takes  place  soon  after 
the  onset  of  the  inflammation,  the  exudation  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of 
serum  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  the  admixture  of  pus-cells.  When  death 
occurs  later,  as  it  does  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  exudation  is  more  dis- 
tinctly purulent.    The  greenish-yellow,  opaque  streaks  of  pus  are  found  in 

'  Of  coarse,  in  theae  short  durntioiiB  the  affection  is  not  a  hemorrhage  pachymenin- 
gitis, which  is  necessarily  chronic,  but  it  must  be  a  simple  hemorrhage  on  t^e  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  it  being  Hogomin's  view  that  thia  hemorrhage  precedes  the 
pachymeningilia. 
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greatest  abundance  in  the  furrows  between  the  conTolutions,  especially  in  the 
track  of  the  large  veins  of  the  pia  mater.  In  severe  cases  of  some  duration  a 
greenish -J  el  low  layer  may  be  found  spread  nearly  uniformly  over  the  convex 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  exudation,  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to 
consist  of  serum,  pus^lls,  fibrillated  fibrin  (sometimes  in  great,  sometimes  in 
small  amount),  together  with  a  certain  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The 
amount  of  serum  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  pus-cells  are 
doubtless  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles.  Pus-cetls  are  also  found,  some- 
times in  sufficient  number  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  cortex  cere- 
bri, especially  around  the  blood-vessels.  Punctate  hemorrhages  are  some- 
times  found  both  in  the  pia  mater  and  in  the  cortex.  The  ventricles  may 
contiun  a  moderate  quantity  of  serum,  which  is  usually  turbid,  or  they  may 
be  empty.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  examinations  af\er  death  that  increase 
in  the  amount  of  serum  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  not  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation ;  nor  is  mere  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  inflam- 
mation. 

Clintcat.  History. — Simple  acute  menin^tis  may  be  abrupt  or  gradual 
in  its  development.  The  premonitions  are  the  symptoms  of  determination  of 
blood  or  active  hypersemia.  There  is  a  marked  variation  in  symptoms  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease — namely,  prior  to  and  after  a  certain  amount 
of  sero-fibrinous  exudation.  The  course  is  divisible  into  two  stages,  the 
division  being  based  on  the  amount  of  the  products  of  inflammation.  The 
first  stage  extends  to  the  period  when,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  these  prod- 
ucts, a  notable  change  in  the  symptoms  occurs. 

The  first  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  excitement.  It  is  characteriaed  by 
pain,  usually  intense,  referred  to  the  entire  head,  sometimes  greatest  in  the 
anterior  and  sometimes  in  the  posterior  portion.  The  pun  is  the  same  as  in 
active  cerebral  hyperemia.  Delirium  frequently  occurs,  and  the  delirium  in 
this  stage  is  generally  active  or  maniacal,  or  in  some  oases  hilarious.  Owing 
to  the  prominence  tn  the  delirium,  patients  are  sometimes  carried  to  insane 
institutions,  the  aflection  being  mistaken  for  acute  functional  mania.  Con- 
Tulmons  may  occur,  especially  in  young  subjects.  The  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  abnormally  acute.  Light  and  sounds  occasion  distress  and  increase 
the  cerebral  excitement.  There  is  photophobia,  and  the  eyebrows  are  corru- 
gated to  shield  the  eyes  from  the  light.  The  pupils  are  generally  contracted. 
The  face  is  flushed.  The  carotids  and  temporal  arteries  pulsate  strongly.  The 
head  is  hot.  Vomiting  generally  occurs  in  this  stage,  and  is  often  prominent 
as  a  symptom.  The  bowels  are  constipated.  The  urine  is  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  is  sometimes  albuminous.  The  abdominal  walls  are  depressed. 
Fever  is  more  or  less  intense ;  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  strong,  and  full ;  and 
the  axillary  temperature  may  rise  to  or  above  104°  F.  Exacerbations  occur 
in  which  the  delirium  and  cephalalgia  are  notably  inoreased.  The  duration 
of  this  stage  is  short.  It  may  continue  but  a  few  hours,  and  it  rarely  extends 
beyond  two  or  three  days. 

The  second  stage  is  called  the  stage  of  oppression.  The  symptoms  distinc- 
tive of  this  stage  are  those  denoting  pressure  by  the  inflammatory  products. 
The  pain  in  the  head  is  diminished.  The  morbid  sensitiveness  to  light  and 
sounds  is  lessened.  The  pupils  may  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and  their 
respondency  to  light  is  diminished  or  lost.  Strabismus  and  loss  of  vision 
may  occur.  Drowsiness  succeeds  the  state  of  mental  excitation.  There  is 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  pulse  is  diminished  in 
frequency,  and  ia  often  irregular  in  force  and  rhythm.  It  becomes  rapid  and 
thready  a  few  hours  before  death.  The  respirations  are  disordered  in  rhythm 
or  suspirious.   The  Gheyne-Stokes  respiration  may  be  present  Paralysis 
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may  occur,  limited  to  the  face  or  ooe  extremity  or  extefidine  over  oae  side 
of  the  body.  If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  unfavoraDle,  coma  is  at 
lengdi  induced,  and  continues  until  death.  Convulsions  may  occur  in  the 
second  as  veil  as  the  first  stage. 

Causation. — Although  acute  simple  cerebral  meoiagitis  often  presents 
itself  clinically  as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affeotioo,  the  evidence  of  post- 
mortem examination  shows  that  it  can  very  rarely  be  considered  as  a  primary 
disease.  The  majority  of  the  cases  which  are  not  secondary  and  which  occur 
sporadically  are  instances  of  epidemic  cerebro-spin&l  meningitis.  In  these 
cases  an  examination  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  will  usually  show 
that  these  are  inflamed.  It  is  in  accordance  with  modem  views  to  suppose 
that  in  all  cases  of  purulent  meningitis  a  special  infective  agent  has  gained 
access  to  the  inflamed  membrane.  This  agent  is  causative  of  most  of  the 
cases  Id  which  die  disease  is  primary.  Very  frequently  simple  cerebral  men- 
ingitis is  secondary  to  some  other  disease.  Secondary  menin^tis  may  be 
caused  by  infection  from  some  disease  of  a  part  contiguous  to  the  cerebral 
membranes,  or  iVom  some  remote  <Usease,  whence  the  agent  of  infection  is 
transported  to  the  brain  by  the  blood  or  the  lymph>current,  or  from  some 
blood  disease. 

Acute  cerebral  meningitis  may  be  referable  to  injuries  of  the  head  involv- 
ing wounds  of  the  soft  parte  or  fracture  of  the  skull.  In  not  a  few  instances 
it  is  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear,  with  or  without  caries  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  these  instances  an  acute  cir- 
cumscribed pachymenin^tis  usually,  but  not  always,  precedes  the  affection 
of  the  pia  mater.  Caries  of  the  cranium  in  any  situation  may  give  rise  to 
meningitis,  either  circumscribed  or  more  or  less  diffused.  Purulent  inflam- 
mations in  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities  and  in  the  orbits  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  meningitis.  Abscesses  of  the  brain  which  reach  the  surface  lead 
to  purulent  menin^tis. 

various  infectious  diseases  form  an  important  group  of  causes.  A  certain 
proportion  of  cases  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  especially  in  drunkards,  are 
complicated  with  acute  cerebral  meningitis.  To  this  group  of  causes  belong 
also  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pyaemia,  septiceemia,  erysipelas,  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  Bright's  disease,  purulent  pleurisy, 
and  acute  articular  rheumatism.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  these  cases  the 
meningitis  be  caused  by  the  special  virus  of  the  disease  or  be  due  to  some 
secondary  infection.  In  the  meningitis  complicating  lobar  pneumonia  the 
same  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  exudation  in  the  meninges  as  in  the 
exudation  in  the  lungs,  so  that  here,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  the  special 
cause  of  the  pneumonia  is  also  the  cause  of  the  menin^tis.  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  acute  cerebral  meningitis  may  be 
caused  by  a  variety  of  micro-organisms,  including  those  of  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  the  bacteria  of  suppuration,  and  the  specific  germs  of  many 
of  the  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  cerebral  meninges  are  rendered  more 
susceptible  to  the  causes  of  acute  purulent  infiammation  by  the  pre-existence 
of  chronic  meningitis,  such  as  is  often  met  with  in  drunkai^s,  syphilitic 
patients,  insane  persons,  and  idiots. 

Acute  cerebral  meningitis  may  occur  at  any  age.  It  is  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females. 

Diagnosis. — Acute  meningitis  may  be  confounded  with  active  cerebral 
conation.  If  the  infiammation  go  off  b^  delitescence — that  is,  without 
passing  into  the  second  stage — it  may  be  impossible  to  say  after  recovery 
whether  the  affection  were  meningitis  or  merely  active  congestion.    In  other 
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words,  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  belunging  to  the  second  ate 
required  for  a  positive  diagnosis. 

Cases  of  typhoid  fever  characterized  hy  early  and  active  delirium  have  here- 
tofore not  infrequently  been  considered  as  cases  of  acute  meningitis.  The 
points  involved  in  this  differential  diagnosis  are  the  following:  The  access  or 
slow  development  of  the  fever;  the  distinctive  events  belonging  to  it — namely, 
diarrbooa,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  tendeniess  in  the  iliac  regions,  together 
with  absence  of  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses,  and  continuance  of  the  delir- 
ium without  the  snpervention  of  the  phenomena  of  the  second  stage  of  men- 
ingitis ;  also  the  eruption  and  the  characteristio  rise  of  temperature  during 
the  first  week.  These  points  show  the  disease  to  be  a  fever,  and  not  menin- 
gitis. In  the  somnolenoe  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever  patiente  manifest  no 
opposition  to  being  aroused,  to  having  their  position  changed,  etc. ;  whereas 
in  meningitis  the  patient  is  irritable  when  disturbed,  and  resists,  perhaps 
with  violence,  efforts  to  give  nourishment,  to  examine  the  pupils  hy  rainng 
the  eyelids,  or  to  interrupt  in  any  way  the  somnolent  condition. 

Functional  mania  may  be  erroneously  considered  as  denoting  acute  men- 
ingitis. The  discrimination  is  to  be  based  on  the  absence  of  morbid  acute- 
ness  of  the  senses,  together  with  the  absence  of  febrile  movement,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  mania  without  the  symptoms  of  compression. 

Other  diseases  are  more  likely  to  be  considered  as  acute  meningitis  than 
this  is  to  be  mistaken  for  other  affections.  In  view  of  the  infrequency  of 
primary  cerebral  meningitis  the  ability  of  a  practitioner  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  affections  may  be  suspected  if  he  believe  that  he  has  met  with  many 
cases  of  it 

pROaNOsiB. — Acute  menin^tis  involves  much  danger.    It  may  destroy  life 

Suickly.  Cases  have  terminated  fatally  in  thirty-six  hours.  As  a  rule,  the 
uration  in  fatal  cases  does  not  extend  beyond  eight  or  nine  days.  The  symp- 
toms denoting  an  unfavorable  prognosis  are — profound  coma,  notable  disorder 
of  respiration,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  general  immobility  and  aniesthesia, 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  etc.  Strabismus,  hemiplegia,  and  convulsions  may  be 
present  in  cases  which  recover.  A  few  well-marked  cases,  presenting  these 
symptoms,  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  have  ended  in  recovery. 
Data  are  wanting  for  determining  the  ratio  of  cases  which  end  fatally,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  fatal  cases  greatly  preponderate.  The  association  with 
acute  articular  rheumatism  is  considered  as  rendering  the  prognosis  extremely 
unfavorable.  I  have,  however,  observed  a  well-marked  case,  the  symptoms 
denoting  spinal  as  well  as  cerebral  meningitis,  which  ended  in  recovery. 

In  cases  whieh  prove  rapidly  fatal  death  may  be  due  chiefly  to  apncea,  but 
if  life  be  prolonged  for  several  days  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apnoea  and 
asthenia  combined. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  objects  in  the  first  stage  are  to  lessen  the  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  exudation.  If  the  heart  act  with 
abnormal  power,  bloodletting  in  this  stage  is  to  be  employed.  As  a  measure 
of  depletion  and  revulsion  active  purgation  is  indicated.  Cold  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  head,  either  by  means  of  the  ice-cap,  the  cold  douche,  or 
constant  ablution.  Cutting  the  hair  close  to  the  head  renders  these  appli- 
cations  more  efficient. 

Bloodletting  in  this  disease  is  indicated  in  view  of  the  promptness  of  its 
operation  ana  the  short  duration  frequently  of  the  first  stage.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  chief  source  of  danger  is  from  the  products  of  inflammation, 
it  is  important  that  the  measures  employed  with  the  hope  of  limiting  these 
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slioald  be  resorted  to  more  promptly  and  vigorously  than  in  other  acute  inflam- 
mationa — for  example,  pneumonitia — in  which  the  products  of  inflammation 
generally  do  not  give  rise  to  serious  results.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  guarding  the  vital  forces  as  in  other  acute  inflanimations;  for 
in  this  disease  there  is  danger  that  life  may  be  quickly  destroyed  by  apncea 
oaused  by  the  pressure  of  effused  serum  and  lymph,  whereas  in  most  other 
acute  inflammations  the  danger  is  that  they  will  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  foi^tten  that  asthenia  enters  into  the  mode  of  dying 
in  cases  of  meningitis  which  do  not  pursue  a  rapid  career,  and  hence  blood- 
letting and  other  measures  of  depletion  may  be  pushed  too  iar.  These  meas- 
ures are  indicated  only  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  Perfect  quietude, 
exclusion  of  light,  elevation  of  the  head,  and  the  avoidance  of  everything 
which  may  tend  to  increase  cerebral  excitement  by  acting  on  the  senses  or  the 
mind  form  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  this  sta^e.  The  bromides 
are  useful  for  tranquilliEing  intense  cerebral  excitation.  If  these  do  not 
prove  effective,  codeia  may  be  given  or  a  salt  of  morphia,  the  latter  adminis- 
tered hypodermically.  Sinapisms  to  the  neck  and  stimulating  pedilnvia  have 
a  certain  measure  of  utility.  Vomiting  calls  for  palliative  measures.  The 
diet  in  this  stage  should  be  restricted  to  the  blandest  articles  taken  cold. 

In  the  second  stage  the  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  promote  absorption 
of  the  morbid  products,  serum  and  lymph.  Depletion  is  no  longer  admissible. 
Mercurialization  is  advised  for  this  object,  and  although  the  efficiency  of 
mercury  as  a  sorbefacient  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  saying  that  it  has  no  effect  in  that  way.  If  it  exert  never  so 
small  an  effect,  it  is  indicated  in  a  disease  like  this,  in  which  the  object  to  be 
effected  is  of  so  much  importance.  Iodine  is  another  remedy  supposed  to  be 
useful  as  a  sorbefacient.  I  have  witnessed,  as  I  think,  the  good  effect  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium  in  several  cases.  Patients  under  my  observation  have 
recovered  under  the  use  of  this  remedy,  mercury  not  having  been  employed. 
It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains  four  or  five  times  daily, 
increasing  the  doses,  if  improvement  do  not  take  place,  up  to  the  limit  of 
tolerance.  A  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  nucha.  The  propriety  of  blis- 
tering the  scalp  is  questionable. 

Another  object  of  treatment  in  the  second  stage,  if  death  do  not  take  place 
by  apncea,  is  to  support  the  powers  of  the  system.  Heasnres  for  this  object 
are  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  tendency  to  death  is  by  asthenia. 

Attention  to  uie  bladder  is  important  in  the  second  stage. 

Ohronio  Cerebral  Meningitis. 

Simple  chronic  cerebral  meningitis — that  is,  meningitis  not  incident  to  a 
tuberculous  or  any  prior  cerebral  affection — is  infrequent,  although  it  is  less 
rare  than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  The  statement  has  reference  to 
periods  of  life  after  infancy,  but  it  holds  good  also  with  respect  to  the  latter 
period.    In  a  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  subacute  affection  ab  initio. 

The  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTEBS  are  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid  caused  by  a  new  formation  of  connective  tissue.  The  infiam- 
mation  is  usually  circumscribed.  The  thickened  and  opaque  membranes  are 
abnormally  adherent  to  the  brain,  and  frequently  adhesions  of  fibrous  tissue 
are  formed  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid.  There  may  be  con- 
siderable effusion  into  the  ventricles.  A  certain  degree  of  opacity  of  the 
pia-arachnoid,  especially  marked  along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  combined  with 
increase  in  the  number  of  Pacchionian  granulations,  is  to  regarded  as  a  nor- 
mal condition  in  old  age. 

This  affection  may  be  ranked  among  the  "  insidious  diseases."    The  symp- 
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TOHs  may  not  point  to  anj  cerebral  affection  or  they  are  not  distinctive  of 
this  form  of  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Pain  in  the  head  is  usually 
more  or  less  prominent  as  a  symptom,  but  this  is  commoD  to  many  affectiona 
There  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  Vomiting  may  be  a  prominent  symptom, 
but  this  too  occurs  in  various  pathological  connections.  Mental  apathy, 
amounting  sometimes  to  stupidity,  indisposition  to  either  mental  or  phys- 
ical exertion,  and  a  notable  change  in  disposition,  characterize  certain  cases. 
Paralysis  of  the  face  and  hemiplegia  sometimes  occur,  bat  they  are  effeets 
of  other  forma  of  disease.  This  statement  also  applies  to  epileptiform  con- 
vulsions. 

I  have  known  a  case  of  chronic  meningitis  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of 
cbronie  gastritis,  vomiting  being  a  prominent  and  perristent  symptom.  The 

SRtient  fell  into  coma  before  death,  but  this  wag  attributed  to  ezbansUon. 
leningitis  was  not  suspected  prior  to  the  autopsy.  In  another  case  in  whieh 
an  ante-mortem  diagnosis  was  not  made,  the  patient  dying  suddenly  with 
apoplexy  from  extravasation,  the  case  had  been  considered  as  one  of  latent 
or  irregular  intermittent  fever,  chills  occurring  from  time  to  time.  A  hospital 
patient  had  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  bead  except  mental  inertia  border- 
ing on  imbecility.  He  gradually  fell  into  coma,  and  after  death  the  case  was 
ascertained  to  be  one  of  chronic  meningitis. 

As  regards  diaonosib,  close  observation  ought  to  lead  to  the  conclurion 
that  there  etists  a  chronic  cerebral  affection.  Paralyns  is  less  likely  to  occur 
than  in  cases  of  tumors  within  the  skull.  The  absence  of  pandysis  is  there- 
fore of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis.  This  statement  will  measurably  a^ly 
to  convulsions.  If  cephalagia,  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  grad> 
ually-developed  coma  follow  an  injury  of  the  head,  chronic  meningitis  is 
probable.  A  traumatic  cause  is  likely  to  ^ve  rise  to  inflammation.  Chronic 
meningitis  is  developed  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  the  affections  of  the 
kidneys  embraced  under  the  name  Bright's  disease.  The  existence  of  renal 
disease  is  therefore  of  some  account  in  the  diagnosis ;  but  in  cases  of  renal 
disease  cerebral  symptoms  referable  to  uriemia — namely,  epileptiform  convul- 
sions and  coma — are  not  to  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  meningitis.  The 
existence  of  syphilis  is  to  be  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  cause  of 
chronic  meningitis. 

The  TREATMENT  consists  of  moderate  counter-irritation,  the  iodide  of  potas* 
siuin,  and  perhaps  mercurialixation,  quietude  of  mind  and  body,  ana  the 
hygienic  regulations  appropriate  to  chronic  affections  generally. 

Tuberculous  MeningitiB. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles 
in  the  pia  mater  in  connection  with  meningeal  inflammation.  Hence  the 
name  hiherculoun  or  tubercular  meningitis.  As  the  inflammation,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  is  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  is  called  by  some 
authors  basilar  metiingilis  ;  but  this  name  is  not  to  be  recommendMl,  inas- 
much as  meningitis  at  the  base  is  not  necessarily  tuberculous.  An  old  name 
for  this  afi'ection  is  acute  k^ffrocephalus,  as  there  is  usually  found  a  consider- 
able fluid  accumulation  in  the  ventricles.  Tuberculous  meningitis  affects 
children  more  frequently  than  adults,  and  is  treated  of  fully  in  works  devoted 
to  infantile  diseases.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  first  year  of  life,  ocear* 
ring  especially  after  two  and  before  seven  years  of  age.  It  is  not,  howevo'i 
confined  to  childhood. 

AnatohigaI  Characters. — ^Tuberculous  meningitis  attacks  by  prefer- 
ence the  pia  mater  covering  the  fossa  Sylvii,  the  optic  chiasm,  the  interpe- 
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dunonlar  space,  and  the  under  Burface  of  the  cerebeHam ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
oonfined  to  these  aituationa,  being  often  found  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
although,  as  a  rule,  in  a  less  degree  than  at  the  base.  Tubercles  may  be 
present  also  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  and  even  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  tubercles  appear  as  grayish-white  or  yellowish  granulationa  in  the  course 
of  the  smalt  arteries  of  the  pia  mater.  They  are  nsaalty  of  about  the  size 
of  a  mitlet-seed,  but  nodules  the  use  of  a  pea  may  be  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  many  granulations.  Some  of  the  tubercles  are  so  small  as  to  be 
recognizable  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  While  usually  fonnd  without 
difficulty,  they  may  be  present  in  such  a  small  number  as  to  require  carefnl 
search  for  their  detection,  and  on  the  other  hand  their  number  may  amount 
to  thousands.  A  sero-fibrinons  or  a  fibrino-purulent  exudation  is  fonnd,  as  a 
rule,  at  the  base,  and  may  be  present  upon  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  The 
amount  of  exudation  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Although  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  tubercles  precede  the  inflammatory  exudation,  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  number  of  tubercles  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  inflammation.  Tubercles  may  be  present  in  large  number  with- 
out any  apparent  inflammation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inflammatory 
exudation  may  be  abundant  without  the  coincidence  of  many  tubercles.  It 
can  serve,  however,  no  useful  purpose,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  to  distin- 
guish between  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  meninges  (without  apparent  inflam- 
mation) and  tuberculous  meningitis,  inasmuch  as  the  former  usually  produces 
the  same  symptoms  as  the  latter,  and,  in  fact,  is  accompanied  not  infrequently 
by  the  microscopical  evidences  of  inflammation.  Id  the  majority  of  cases 
of  tuberculous  meningitis  (in  75  per  cent.,  according  to  Seitz),  the  ventricles 
are  found  dilated  and  containing  a  large  quantity  of  serous  effnuon,  either 
dear  or  moderately  turbid  from  pus-cells.  When  the  ventricular  effusion  is 
abundant  the  surrounding  brain-substance  is  often  found  greatly  softened 
and  sometimes  almost  di£9uent.  It  is  probable  that  this  softening  is  cadaveric 
and  without  oHnical  significance.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  effu- 
sion in  the  ventricles  the  convolutions  are  flattened  and  the  sulci  shallow. 
Minute  extravasations  of  blood  are  frequently  found  in  the  pia  mater,  and 
Bometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  tubercles  shows  that  they  consist 
Dsually  of  a  nodular  accumulation,  not  always  distinctly  circumscribed,  of 
lymphoid  and  endothelial  cells  in  the  walls  and  perivascular  sheaths  of  the 
small  arteries  of  the  pia  mater,  especially  where  they  divide.  The  lumen  of 
the  artery  will  often  be  found  compressed  and  thrombosed  at  the  seat  of 
tuberculous  infiltration.  The  inflammatory  products  are  serum^  fibrin,  and 
pus. 

Tuberculous  meningitis  is  due  to  tiie  invauon  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
meninges  b^  tubercle  bacilli.  Sometimes,  especially  in  children,  the  affection 
of  the  meninges  is  the  sole  manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  infection,  but 
more  frequently,  and  almost  without  exception  in  adults,  the  meningeal 
tuberculosis  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
In  children  the  primary  tuberculosis  is  oflen  of  the  cervical,  bronchial,  or 
mesenteric  lymph-glands ;  in  adults  it  is  usually  of  the  lungs ;  but  the 
primary  tuberculous  focus  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  body  subject  to  tuber- 
culous infection,  as  in  the  genito-urinary  apparatus,  the  serous  membranes, 
the  vertebrte,  etc.  Although  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  tubercle 
bacilli  are  carried  from  the  primary  focus  by  the  blood-current,  it  is  a  curions 
fact  that  the  meninges  are  often  involved  without  other  evidence  of  the  inva- 
non  of  the  blood  by  tubercle  bacilli.  Still,  in  not  a  few  cases  general  miliary 
tuberculosis  is  likewise  present.  In  cases  of  primary  tuberculous  meningitis 
it  is  not  understood  how  the  tubercle  bacilli  reach  uie  meninges.    In  a  few 
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of  the  apparently  pritnarj  cases  there  will  he  fband  tnherculous  disease  of 
the  middle  ear.  It  has  been  suggested  that  sometiues  the  tubercle  bacilli 
reach  the  cerebral  meninges  through  the  ethmoidal  foramina  from  the  upper 
nasal  passages. 

Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  meninges  is  nearly  always  accom< 
panied  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  spinal  meninges,  so  that  the  disease  is  in 
reality  a  tuberculous  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  The  affection  of  the  spinal 
meninges  is  usually  less  intense  than  that  of  the  cerebral  meninges,  but  it 
may  give  rise  to  characteristic  symptoms. 

Clinical  Histoby. — In  the  progress  of  diis  disease^  as  in  simple  menin- 
^tis,  the  symptoms  undergo  a  marked  change  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
exudation  and  effused  liquid ;  and  this  change  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a 
division  into  two  stages.  The  development  of  the  meningitis  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or,  less  fre- 
quently, of  tuberculosis  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  serous 
membranes,  and  the  genito-urinary  apparatus.  The  meningeal  affection,  even 
when  it  does  not  distinctly  supervene  upon  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs, 
is  usually  preceded  by  pallor,  loss  of  weight,  impaired  appetite,  irritability  of 
temper,  muscular  debility,  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  other  general  symp- 
toms for  a  variable  period ;  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms denoting  the  head  affection  appear  suddenly,  the  previous  health  having 
been  apparently  good.  When  the  meningitis  occurs  after  a  prodromio  period 
extending,  as  it  does  in  some  cases,  over  several  weeks  and  even  months, 
during  which  the  general  health  becomes  considerably  impaired,  an  ante- 
cedent tuberculous  affection  in  other  organs  is  to  be  inferred,  or  it  may  be 
that  the  miliary  granulations  within  the  skull  existed  for  some  time  prior  to 
the  development  of  meningeal  inflammation.  The  latter  is  probable  if  the 
prodromio  period  have  been  marked  by  cerebral  symptoms.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  meningitis,  when  it  is  developed  abruptly — that  is,  without  a  pro- 
dromio period,  the  previous  health  having  been  apparently  good — is  usually 
incident  to  a  primary  tuberculous  infection  of  the  meninges. 

The  development  of  meningitis,  as  a  rule,  is  denoted  by  pain  in  the  head, 
referred  generally  to  the  forehead.  Convulsions  are  less  likely  to  occur  at 
the  onset  than  in  simple  acute  meningitis.  Vomiting  in  most  cases  is  an 
early  and  sometimes  a  prominent  symptom.  More  or  less  fever  occurs.  The 
axillary  temperature  is  raised,  but  the  rise  is  less  than  in  simple  acute  men- 
ingitis. Notable  diurnal  remissions  are  likely  to  occur,  the  exacerbations 
taking  place  at  night.  These  symptoms  continue  for  several  days.  The 
cephalalgia  is  frequently  severe.  Lancinating  pains  occur  from  time  to 
tame,  causing  infanta  to  give  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  short  cry,  which  has 
been  known  as  the  c^mHc  cry.  A  common  exclamation  is,  "Oh  m^ 
head  I"  The  hands  are  often  carried  to  the  head.  There  is  increased  sensi- 
bility to  light  and  sound.  The  expression  is  frowning.  In  children  raising 
the  lids  and  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  light  occasion  crying.  The  conjunctiva 
is  often  suffused.  The  pupils  in  this  stage  are  frequently  contracted.  The 
face  may  be  flushed,  and  in  some  cases  paroxysmal  flushing  of  the  face  is  a 
notable  symptom.  I  have  observed  this  to  precede  convulsions.  During  this 
stage  vigilance  is  frequently  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  sleep  obtained  is 
disturbed  by  dreams  causing  patients  to  awake  suddenly  in  terror.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  vomiting  and  increased  sensibility  to  light,  although 
generally  marked,  may  be  wanting. 

Drowsiness  and  somnolence  mark  the  supervention  of  the  second  stage. 
There  is  now  less  suffering  from  cephalalgia,  bat  occasional  lancinating 
pains  may  still  occur.    The  pulse  may  fall  below  the  average  frequency 
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of  health.  It  is  not  infrequently  faltering.  It  fluctuates  in  frequency  and 
may  be  irregular  in  rhythm.  The  respirations,  which  in  the  first  stage  may 
have  heen  accompanied  by  sighing,  are  now  often  irregular  in  rhythm  and 
may  present  the  Cfaeyne-Stokes  phenomena.  In  young  children  masticatory 
movements  are  common,  and  after  dentition  grinding  of  the  teeth.  Rolling 
iJie  head  or  boring  the  pillow  is  a  symptom  in  infanta.  The  somnolency 
increases.  The  patients  are  relactaDt  to  be  aroused.  If  able  to  speak,  they 
reply  to  questions  slowly  or  in  monosyllables,  like  a  person  half  awakened 
from  profound  sleep.  When  aroused  they  have  an  expression  of  stupidity. 
Incoherence  is  common,  and  occasionally  drowsiness  alternates  with  parox- 
ysms of  delirium.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  and  not  infrequently  present 
disparity  as  regards  size.  They  respond  slug^shly  to  light.  As  the  somno- 
lency deepens  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  are  not  in  unison,  strabismus 
frequently  occurs,  and  oscillations  of  the  balls  are  occasionally  observed. 
The  eyelids  are  hut  partially  closed,  the  eyeballs  being  raised  so  that  the 
cornea  is  partially  covered  by  the  upper  lid,  and  in  some  cases  the  patients  lie 
with  the  lids  widely  opened.  Vision  is  gradually  impaired,  and  frequently  is  lost. 
Various  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  have  been  described,  of  which  the  most 
common  are  neuro-retinitas  and  a  swelling  of  the  optic  papilla,  called  choked 
disc.  Subsultus,  carpholof^a,  and  fumbling  with  the  bed-clothes  are  frequent 
symptoms.  Convulsions  frequently  occur,  especially  in  children.  They  are 
either  limited  or  general,  and  they  may  be  either  severe  or  slight.  Paralysis 
of  one  side  of  the  face  and  incomplete  hemiplegia  are  occasionally  observed. 
Not  infi%qaent1y  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  part  of  Uie  neck  become  rigid, 
and  the  patient  lies  with  the  head  drawn  backward.  Contraction  of  certain 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  occurs  in  some  cases.  This  is  sometimes  observed 
on  one  side,  while  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  are  relaxed.  Occasional 
vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  the  second  stage.  As  a  rule,  there  is  complete 
anorexia,  but  in  some  cases  which  I  have  observed  food  has  been  taken  with 
apparent  relish.  The  teeth  and  lips  often  become  covered  with  sordes.  Con- 
stipation is  the  rule.  In  young  children  the  dejections  are  sometimes  greenish 
and  resemble  spinach  in  appearance.  The  abdomen  is  retracted.  Retention 
of  urine  is  not  uncommon. 

Sooner  or  later  the  patient  becomes  comatose ;  but  in  some  cases  before 
the  oecurrence  of  coma  remissions  occur,  in  which  the  improvement  as 
regards  intelligence  and  in  other  respects  is  such  as  to  appear  to  the  friends 
to  afford  ground  for  much  encouragement  in  hoping  for  recovery.  The  occur- 
rence of  profound  coma  is  followed  by  impairment  and  loss  of  deglutition, 
with  more  or  less  embarrassment  of  respiration.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent 
and  feeble,  and  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  apncea  and  asthenia  combined. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  It  rarely  is  less  than  a  week. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  exceed  two  weeks.  It  rarely  extends 
beyond  three  weeks,  hut  exceptionally  it  may  be  prolonged  considerably 
beyond  this  period.  The  termination  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  some 
of  the  cases  of  supposed  recovery  it  is  probable  Uiat  the  affection  was 
simple  meningitis. 

DiAONOSis.~The  diagnosis  involves  the  discrimination  from  an  essential 
fever.  With  the  latter  it  is  not  infrequently  confounded.  In  making  this 
differential  diagnosis,  meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  sensibil- 
ity to  light,  of  the  characteristic  lancinating  pains  which  belong  to  the  first 
stage,  and  of  the  strabismus,  affection  of  the  pupils,  and  other  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  second  stage.  In  fever,  drowsiness  and  delirium  are  not 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  just  referred  to.  Moreover,  in 
typhoid  fever,  diarrhoea,  abdomintu  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness  are 
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likely  to  be  present — symptomB  not  belonging  to  the  olinical  history  of 
tuberculous  meningitis. 

It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  80w»lled  hydreneephaloid  affection  inci- 
dent in  children  to  exhaustion  from  diarrhoea.  With  this  affection  it  was 
formerly  confounded.  In  this  affection  the  symptoms  denoting  inflammation 
are  wanting,  and  the  drowsiness  or  stupor  is  not  accompanied  by  strabismus, 
inequality  of  the  pupils,  embarrassment  of  respiration,  irregularity  of  the 
pulse,  and  other  symptoms,  exclusive  of  the  somnolence,  which  belong  to 
the  second  stage  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

To  discriminate  tuberculous  from  simple  meningitis  is  by  no  means  always 
easy.  The  gradual  development  of  the  former,  the  prodromio  symptoms, 
the  longer  duration  of  the  first  stage,  and  the  coexistence  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  must  serve  as  a  basis  of  this 
differential  diagnosis.  The  meningitis  is  probably  simple  if  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  a  traumatic  origin.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  recall  some  injury  of  the  head  within 
a  period  of  weeks  or  months  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  any  disease  in  child- 
hood ;  and  it  is  customary  to  refer  the  affection  to  an  injury  oflen  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  opinion.  Tubercles  in  the  choroid  coat 
are  sometimes  discovered  by  ophthalmoscopic  examination.  Their  presence 
decides  the  differential  diagnosis ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  always  pres- 
ent in  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  their  absence  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
this  affection. 

Prognosis  and  Trkathknt. — If  the  diagnosis  be  positive,  the  encourage- 
ment for  successful  treatment  is  slight.    It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  decide 
upon  measures  which  will  be  likely  to  be  useful  in  a  disease  tending  intrinsic- 
aUy,  like  this,  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  when  in  cases  of  apparent  recovery  we  are 
obliged  to  distrust  the  corractness  of  the  diagnosis.   The  chief  source  of 
encouragement  for  successful  treatment,  in  fact,  in  a  case  which  the  practi- 
tioner supposes  to  be  one  of  this  disease,  is  the  possibility  that  the  diagnosis 
may  be  incorrect.    With  reference  to  this  liability  to  error  in  diagnosis  the 
measures  indicated  in  simple  meningitis  are  admissible.    If,  however,  the 
practitioner  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis,  he 
is  hardly  justified  in  resorting  to  bloodletting  or  measures  which  occasion 
suffering,  such  as  blisters  and  freauent  cathartics.  Under  these  circumsunoes 
measures  to  palliate  distress  ana  prolong  life  are  alone  indicated.    In  this 
country  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  generally  given  largely  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease.    Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  this  remedy  was  appar- 
ently successful ;  but  there  is  room  for  the  supposition  that  in  these  cases 
either  meningitis  did  not  exist  or  the  disease  was  simple  meningitis.   It  is 
certain  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  remedy  is  unsncoessfuL 
I  do  not,  however,  concur  in  the  opinion  held  by  most  writers,  that  tuberen- 
lous  meningilnB  is  necessarily  fatal.  At  least  there  seems  to  me  ground  for 
considering  as  probable  recovery  in  some  instances.    I  have  reported  so 
instance  of  apparent  recovery  in  another  work.'  Re(K>very  in  no  instance  cia 
be  demonstrated,  since  it  can  always  be  said  that  the  diagnosis  may  have 
been  incorrect.    Of  course  if  recovery  invalidate  the  diagnosis,  the  disease 
must  be  considered  as  always  ending  fatally. 

Acute  Spinal  Meningitis. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  nienin<res  ever 
occur  as  a  primary  or  idiopathic  affection.    It  has  alr^dy  been  mentiooed 

*  Vide  Cimieat  Hedkiae,  by  Uie  author. 
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that  tnbercalons  inflammatioD  of  the  spinal  meninges  is  usually  present  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  cases  of  tuberculous  cerebral  menin^tis.  Acute 
spinal  meningitis  is  a  prominent  lesion  in  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
an  affection  which  may  occur  sporadically  and  will  be  subsequently  described. 
Acute  spinal  meningitis,  as  well  as  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  may  occur, 
although  rarely,  as  a  couiplication  in  various  infectious  diseases,  such  as 
lobar  pneumonitis,  pyamia,  septicsemia,  typhoid  fever,  typhus  fever,  other 
eianthematous  fevers,  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  purulent  pleuritis.  Finally, 
acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges  may  be  secondary  to  disease  of 
neighboring  parts,  in  which  case  the  inflammation  is  conducted  to  the  mem- 
branes by  continuity.  Thus,  acute  spinal  meningitis  may  be  consecutive  to 
acute  myelitis  or  to  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  vertebrae,  such  as  cancer, 
caries,  and  fracture,  or  to  inflammations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tertebree. 
In  the  latter  case  the  Inflammation  may  extend  to  the  meninges  through  the 
intervertebral  foramina  without  involving  the  vertebrae.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  secondary  to  affections  of  the  vertebral  or  adjoining  parts,  there  are 
generally  both  spmal  pachymeningitis  and  leptomeningitis.  In  the  other 
cases  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane  is  the  part  chiefly  inflamed.  AJthoagh 
acute  spinal  meningitis  has  been  often  attributed  to  prolonged  exposure  to 
cold,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  ever  an  efficient  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  inflammatory  products  are  fibrin,  serum,  and  pus.  In  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  disease  these  products  are  accumulated  in  the  subarachnoidal 
spaces,  chiefly  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the 
inflammation  is  secondair  to  fractures  and  diseases  of  the  vertebrfe,  the 
exudation  is  usually  both  upon  the  outer  and  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater.  Sometimes  the  exudation  is  very  abundant  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  bone  (acute  peripachymeningitis).  With  acute  spinal 
leptomeningitis  there  is  generally  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (meningo-m^elitis). 

The  local  SYUPTOUS  of  acute  spmal  meningitis  are  chiefly  referable  to 
effects  manifested  through  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  correspond  to  the 
functions  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  these  nerves.  More  or  less 
pain  is  felt  in  the  spine,  radiating  thereJVom  to  the  extremities.  The  pain  is 
increased,  not  so  much  by  pressure  over  the  spinal  column  as  by  movements 
of  the  body.  The  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  morbidly  increased  (hyper- 
aesthesia).  These  effects  are  manifested  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinel 
nerves.  Other  effects  are  manifested  through  the  anterior  roots  or  by  refiex 
action  through  the  posterior — namely,  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  clonic  contractions  in  some  cases,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  opisthotonos,  and  sometimes  rigidity  of  the  thoracic  mus- 
cles, causing  dyspnoea.  As  regards  the  muscular  contractions  or  8{Mtsms,  there 
are  exacerlrations  and  remissions.  These  symptomatic  phenomena  are  attribu- 
table to  a  morbid  excitation  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  affection.  Subsequently,  paralysis  occurs  as  the  effect  of  pressure 
npon  the  cord  by  the  products  of  the  inflammation.  The  paralysis  may  be 
limited  to  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia)  or  it  may  be  general ;  that  is, 
affecting  both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  The  paralysis  is  rarely  com- 
plete. It  is  usaally  limited  to  motion,  and  with  it,  indeed,  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility or  hypersestnesia  may  persist,  as  well  as  tonic  contraction  of  muscles. 
With  these  local  symptoms  there  is  more  or  less  fever,  together  with  anorexia 
and  prostration.  The  pulse  is  ^lometimes  abnormally  infrequent,  and  this  may 
be  found  in  striking  contrast  with  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  determined 
by  the  thermometer.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent  and  feeble.  Profuse  perspirations  often  occur.  Reflex  and  electrical 
excitability  arc  generally  preserved. 
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The  diagnostic  features  point  to  the  gpinat  cord  as  the  seat  of  the  dtaease 
and  denote  an  itiflamniatory  and  a  grave  affection.  Hysterical  opisthotonoB 
lacks  the  evidences  both  of  inflammation  and  of  gravity.  Moreover,  variona 
antecedent  and  concomitant  phenomena  betoken  the  existence  of  hysteria. 
It  is  to  be  differentiated  from  tetanus,  which  is  a  very  grave  (Usease.  The 
latter,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the  early  occurrence  of  trismus  and  tonic 
spasms,  by  the  absence  of  local  and  general  symptoms  denoting  inflammation, 
and  by  the  traumatic  origin  of  the  affection  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The 
diagnostic  points  involved  in  discriminating  acute  spinal  meningitis  from 
acute  myelitis  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  latter  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked  here  that  acute  spinal  meningitis  and  acute 
myelitis  very  rarely  occur  iadependently  of  each  other.  The  two  affections 
are  generally  associated ;  but  the  inflammation  may  be  primarily  seated  in 
either  situation,  and  it  may  predominate  in  one  or  the  other. 

Acute  spinal  meningitis  oflen  runs  a  rapid  ooarae,  ite  duration  not  extend- 
ing beyond  a  week.  It  ends  fatally  in  a  large  proporUon  of  cases.  Ufe  is 
destroyed  by  apnoea  in  some  cases  in  which  the  respiratory  function  is  notably 
compromised  by  either  spasm  or  paralysis  of  the  mascles  concerned  in  respira- 
tion or  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  If  the 
latter  occur,  dysphagia  is  likely  to  be  a  symptom.  In  either  case  death  is 
preceded  by  intense  dyspnoea,  which,  on  a  physical  examination  of  the  chest, 
IS  found  not  to  proceed  from  any  adequate  pulmonary  or  cardiac  complication. 
In  other  cases  asthenia  predominates  ia  the  mode  of  dying. 

The  danger  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of  the  diffusion  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  immediate  danger  depends 
on  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  npward  so  as  to  interfere  with  respira- 
tion. In  cas^s  of  a  moderate  intensity  of  the  disease  recovery  may  take 
place  rapidly  and  completely.  The  disease  may  continue  and  become  chronic, 
or  recovery  may  take  place,  leaving  as  sequelas  more  or  less  atrophy  and 
paresis  of  the  mascles  which  had  been  affected. 

The  indications  for  treathknt  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  acute  cere- 
bral meningitis.  Considering  the  rapid  course  of  the  disease  in  severe  eases, 
and  the  danger  in  the  direction  of  apnoea,  bloodletting,  general  or  local,  or 
both,  may  be  employed  if  oontraindicating  circumstances  relating  to  the 
pulse,  the  blood,  and  the  constitutional  strength  be  not  present.  Mercurial- 
ization  is  warrantable,  if  not  desirable.  If  employed,  it  should  be  rapidly 
induced,  and  for  this  end  inunction  may  be  added  to  the  administration  of 
calomel  at  short  intervals.  Ergot  and  belladonna  are  supposed  to  diminish 
hypersemia  by  causing  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  in  this  way  to 
be  useful.  When  the  symptoms  denote  the  presence  of  the  products  of 
inflammation,  the  vesication  successively  of  different  sections  of  the  spine, 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  are  indicated.  Sustaining  treat- 
ment is  of  coarse  indicated  in  proportion  as  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
prolonged  and  the  symptoms  show  a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia.  Reten- 
tion of  urine  is  to  be  prevented,  and  cystitis  may  claim  appiopriate  treatment. 

Ohronic  Spinal  Meniz^tis. 

It  is  now  believed  that  chronic  spinal  meningitis  with  clinical  manifesta- 
tions is  a  much  less  frequent  affection  than  was  formerly  supposed.  This 
view  is  based  upon  the  following  facts:  The  symptoms  described  as  charac- 
teristic of  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are  also  produced  by  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  by  diseases  of  peripheral  nerves,  and  many  of  these  diseases, 
being  recognised  only  by  careful  microscopical  examination,  may  readily 
escape  observation  at  post-mortem  examinations.    Some  of  these  diseases 
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have  been  discovered  only  Tithin  a  comparatively  few  years.  Again, 
the  lesions  which  have  been  considered  as  evidence  of  chronic  spinal  men- 
ingitis, such  as  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane, 
calcareous  plates  in  this  membrane,  and  adhesions  between  this  membrane 
and  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dura  mater  on  the  other  hand, 
are  extremely  common,  and  are  usually  present  without  any  evidence  during 
life  of  a  spinal  affection.  Chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  not  infrequent  as  a 
secondary  affection.  It  may  follow  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  or  it 
may  accompany  chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  or  of  the  vertebrte.  In 
these  cases,  however,  there  are  usually  no  distinctive  symptoms  referable  to 
the  affection  of  the  meninges.  But,  although  chronic  spinal  meningitis  is 
doubtlesB  an  affection  of  much  less  olinical  importance  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  and  although  the  symptoms  formerly  referred  to  a  primanr  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  are  nsaally  dependent  npon  some  other  affec- 
tion, nevertheless,  there  remain  certain  cases  which  are  still  to  be  considered 
clinically  as  instances  of  chronic  spinal  meningitis. 

The  LESIONS  of  chronic  spinal  leptomeningitis  are,  thickening  and  opacity 
of  the  pia-arachnoid  membrane,  increased  subarachnoid  fluid,  and  adhesions 
between  the  pia  mater  and  the  spinal  cord  and  between  the  arachnoid  and  the 
dura  mater.  As  already  mentioned,  these  lesions,  as  well  as  calcific  plates  in 
the  arachnoid  membrane,  are  common,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  witbont 
any  corresponding  symptoms  dnring  life. 

The  CAUSES  which  have  been  assigned  for  chronic  spinal  meningitis  are 
injnry  to  the  spinal  column,  exposure  to  cold,  abuse  of  the  sexual  function, 
and  chronic  alcoholism. 

The  STHPTOHB  are  umilar  to  those  of  acnte  spinal  meningitis,  but  they  are 
of  longer  duration,  less  intense,  and  not  accompanied  by  acute  febrile  reaction. 
The  symptoms  are  pain  and  rigidity  of  the  neck  and  back,  pain  in  the  extrem- 
ities, hypersBsthesia,  and  maseuiar  spasms.  These  symptoms  of  irritation  grad- 
ually give  place  to  symptoms  of  loss  of  function,  such  as  ansesthesia,  paresis  of 
the  extremities,  incontinence  or  retention  of  urine,  and  incontinence  of  feces. 
There  may  be  a  sensation  of  constriction,  as  of  a  tight  belt,  around  the  body. 
If  marked  paralysis  and  ansesthesia  exist,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  spinal 
cord  is  involved. 

The  following  points  are  urged  in  distinguishing  the  paraplegia  of  myelitis 
from  that  of  meningitis:  The  former  is  accompanied  by  less  pain  in  the  spine, 
limbs,  and  extremities ;  the  paralysis  is  developed  more  rapidly,  and  is  great«r 
in  degree ;  cnt«neous  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  occur  earlier,  and  are  more 
marked;  and  the  muscles  sooner  become  atrophied. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  npon  chronic 
spinal  meningitis  the  termination  is  unfavorable,  but  in  general  the  prognosis 
is  better  than  in  myelitis. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  chronic  spinal  menin^tis  the  indications  for  blood-let- 
ting, local  or  general,  are  rarely  present.  Dry  cupping,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and 
irritating  liniments  applied  to  the  back  are  considered  as  highly  useful  while 
the  inflammation  continues.  The  application  of  the  hot  iron  is  recommended 
as  an  efficient  method  of  counter-irritation.  During  this  period  the  avoidance 
of  exercise  and  of  exposure  to  cold  is  important.  When  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  inflammation  no  longer  continues,  it  is  an  object  of  treatment  to 
promote  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  products.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
IS  supposed  to  be  of  use  in  this  way.  Mercury  may  be  tried,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  ptyalism.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  impair  the  general 
condition,  and,  if  it  be  impaired,  restorative  remedies  and  hygienic  measures 
are  indicated.  Tepid  baths  seem  to  be  of  use.  The  improvement  sometimes 
derived  fVom  mineral  watera,  used  either  internally  or  externally,  probably 
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does  Qot  depend  on  any  special  efficacy,  but  to  a  greater  or  Icbb  extent  on  Uie 
hygienic  advantages  which  are  associated  with  their  use. 

As  regards  treatment  addressed  directly  to  the  paralyris,  the  measares  are 
the  same  as  in  all  paralytic  affections  whenever  the  measures  are  not  oontn* 
indicated  by  conditions  standing  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  paralysis,  the 
object  being  to  maintain  the  nutrition  and  functional  capadty  of  the  affected 
muscles. 

Oervical  Hypertrophic  Pachymeningitis. 

This  affection  was  first  described  by  Charcot  in  1871.  It  is  a  rare  disease. 
It  is  characterized  anatomically  by  the  formation  of  layers  of  new  connective 
tissue  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  This  membrane  thus  be* 
cornea  greatly  thickened,  and  it  is  usually  adherent  to  the  pia-arachnoid  mem- 
brane, which  may  also  become  thickened  in  a  similar  way.  The  cord  lies 
imbedded  in  a  mass  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  by  which  it  is  compressed.  The 
cord  may  be  mmply  anSBmic,  but  frequently  it  is  the  seat  of  a  chronic  trans- 
verse myeliticL  BeloT  the  myelitis  the  cord  prments  the  lenons  of  a  descend- 
ing secondary  degeneration.  The  nerve-roots  which  are  surrounded  by  Uie 
new  fibrous  tissue  are  likewise  compressed  and  atrophied.  The  disease  is 
usually  confined  to  the  cervical  region. 

The  causation  is  not  known.  Exposure  to  cold  and  the  abuse  of  alcohd 
have  been  assigned  as  causes,  bnt  without  sufficient  proof. 

The  compression  and  irritation  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves 
give  rise  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  severe  shooting  pains  in  the 
back  of  the  neck,  extending  to  the  occiput  and  to  the  arms.  There  is  often 
complaint  of  formication  and  of  numbness  in  the  arms.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the 'compression  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  causes 
paralysis  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity,  most  marked, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  ulnar  and  the  median  nerves.  The 
atrophied  muscles  rapidly  lose  reaction  to  the  faradio  current.  The  hand 
may  assume  a  position  of  exa^erated  extension.  There  may  now  be  anm- 
thesia  of  the  upper  extremities.  In  consequence  of  the  cervical  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  being  involved,  the  motor  nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremities 
may  lose  their  power  of  conduction ;  and  then  follows  a  spastic  paralyns  of 
the  lower  extremities.  If  there  be  a  complete  transverse  myelitis,  aass- 
thesia  of  the  lower  extremities  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectan 
follow.  Bed-sores  may  form.  The  paralyzed  muscles  of  the  lower  extrem- 
ities do  not  undergo  atrophy,  as  do  those  of  the  upper  extremities. 

Cervical  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis  may  be  confounded  with  tumors 
pressing  upon  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebne  and  with  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  The  main  points  in  diagno- 
sis are  the  situation  and  the  radiation  of  the  pain  and  the  characters  of  the 
paralysis  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower  extremities.  Amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  sensory  disturbances,  by  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  vesical  functions,  and  by  the  frequent  development  »  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  disease  is  of  long  duration.  The  usual  termination  is  in  death,  either 
by  apn<Ba  or  by  asthenia.  The  symptoms  may,  however,  be  arrested,  at  least 
for  a  long  time,  and  oases  have  been  reported  in  which  recovery  is  said  to 
have  resulted. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  measures  of  treatment  directly  affect  the  lesion. 
Iodide  of  potassium  and  electricity  are  the  therapeutical  agents  usaallj  em- 
ployed. Counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck  by  means  of  the  hot  iron 
has  been  recommended. 
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Oerebro-spinal  Meningitis. 

The  name  cerebro-spinal  meniDgitis  deaotes  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  of  both  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  As  a 
Bporadic  and  purely  local  affection,  it  is  considered  rare,  bat  of  late  years 
sporadic  oases  of  oerebro-spinal  meningitis  are  met  with  in  New  York  not 
very  infrequently.  The  name  is  generally  understood  as  designating  an  epi- 
demic disease  characterized  by  cerebral  and  spinal  meningeal  inflammation. 
In  the  latter  application  it  denotes  an  infectious  disease  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  infectious  is  at  present  defined.  (Vide  p.  84.)  Epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  a  general  not  a  local  dieease.  Its  appropriate  nosological 
place  is  among  the  essential  fevers.  It  is  with  propriety  called  by  some 
writers  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  evidence  of  its  having  existed  prior  to  the 
present  century  is  not  clearly  apparent  in  medical  literature.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  epidemics  have  occurred  at  different 
periods  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World  and  in  this  country.  It  prevailed 
in  New  England  between  the  years  1807  and  1816,  and  was  then  known  as 
spolfnf  fever.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  that  period  this  country  was 
exempt  from  its  visitations ;  but  within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  prevailed 
from  time  to  time  in  different  districts  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 
This  article  will  have  reference  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  as  an  qiidemio 
disease,  or  to  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  majority  of  cases  an  exudation  of 
a  purulent  character,  similar  to  that  in  simple  meningitis,  is  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater  both  of  the  brain  and  cord.  The  extent  and  the 
abundance  of  the  exudation  vary  much  in  different  cases.  The  inflammation 
affects  .the  pia-aracfanoid  membrane  both  of  the  convexity  and  of'the  base  of 
the  brain,  but  it  is  usually  most  intense  at  the  base,  and  it  may  be  limited  to 
this  situation.  Within  the  spinal  canal  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  limited 
chiefly  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cord  and  to  the  membranous  envelopes 
of  the  posterior  nerve-roots.  The  purulent  exudation,  however,  is  rarely 
distributed  nnifonnly  over  the  posterior  surface,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the 
luD^bar,  lower  dorsau  and  lower  cervical  regions  of  the  cord,  while  it  may  fail 
in  the  rest  of  the  cervicsd  region  or  be  present  there  only  in  scattered  patches. 
The  exudation  consists  predominantly  of  pus,  together  with  serum  and  fibrin, 
mixed  usually  with  a  considerable  number  of  extravasated  red  blood-corpus- 
cles. In  recent  cases  mucin  may  be  present  in  considerable  amount,  so  as 
to  render  the  exudation  gelatinous.  The  membranes  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  cord  are  generally  hypersemic,  and  frequently  the  seat  of 
small  hemorrhagic  extravasations.  The  substance  of  the  brain  and  cord  has 
usually  an  abnormally  soft  consistence,  which  may  be  particularly  marked  at 
certain  points.  The  sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels  which  penetrate  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  are  infiltrated  with  pus-celts,  which  may  accumulate  in 
sufficient  number  to  form  small  abscesses  in  the  brain  or  in  the  cord.  The 
ventricles  usually  contain  an  increased  amount  of  fluid,  somewhat  turbid 
in  appearance  or  rarely  decidedly  purulent  The  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  be  distended  with  purulent  fluid. 

In  cases  terminating  wiUiin  a  few  hours  (fulminant  cerebro-spinal  mrain- 
gitis)  the  anatomical  evidences  of  the  disease  may  be  slight.  In  such  cases 
the  exudation  is  mainly  serous,  although  the  microscope  will  show  that  emi- 
gration of  white  blood-corpuscles  has  already  actively  begun.  In  these 
fulminating  cases  the  brain-substance  will  be  found,  as  a  rule,  oedematoos 
and  ancemic.  In  cases  of  prolonged  duration  the  ventricles  are  usually  found 
greatly  distended  with  serum.   The  previously  creamy,  purulent  exudation 
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is  perhaps  now  desiccated  and  caseous,  or  more  ftwqaently  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. 

The  following  embrace  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  changes  existing 
in  other  parts  of  the  body :  The  skin  often  presents  herpetic  vesicles  and 
petechias.  The  voluntary  muscles,  especially  of  the  neck  and  back,  are  dark- 
red  in  color  and  often  the  seat  of  granular  degeneration.  As  in  other  infec- 
tious diseases,  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys 
is  usually  found.  The  lungs  present  no  constant  changes,  but  are  frequently 
the  seat  of  bronchitis,  atelectasis,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  hypostatic  conges- 
tion. The  spleen,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  much  enlai^ed,  hot  is  of 
lax  consistenoe.  Sometimes  the  spleen  is  found  greatly  swollen  and  softened. 
A  moderate  enlargement  of  Peyer's  patches  and  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  com- 
mon. Abscesses  in  the  joints  and  elsewhere  have  been  occasionally  observed. 
Bodooarditis  and  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  are  rarer  complications. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  and  internal  car,  choroidiUs,  and  iritis 
are  to  be  mentioned  as  occasional  concomitants  or  sequelie. 

Clinical  Histokt. — The  characteristic  features  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  are  remarkably  distinctive.  In  many  cases  the  disease  begins  with 
a  sudden  attack,  the  patient  being  at  once  stricken  down  with  grave  symp- 
toms ;  but  the  access  may  be  more  or  less  gradual,  the  development  occupying 
from  one  to  eleven  days.  The  prodromio  symptoms,  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  th^r  relative  frequency,  are — cephalalgia,  chills  without  rigor  or  chilliness, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  in  the  spine  and  limbs,  vertigo,  and  diarrhoea.  Ce- 
phalalgia is  usually  the  most  prominent  symptom  when  the  disease  is  devel- 
oped. The  pain  is  intense,  lancinating,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  ten- 
sion. It  is  referred  either  to  the  frontal  region,  the  occiput,  or  the  whole  head. 
The  pain  persists  without  intermissions.  It  is  increased  by  light,  Sounds, 
and  movements  of  the  body.  Pain  referable  to  the  spine,  or  rachialgia,  is 
generally  added  to  the  cephalalgia.  The  pain  may  extend  over  the  whole 
of  the  spine,  or  it  may  be  refeiiNed  to  either  the  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervical 
portion.  The  extent  and  situation  of  the  spinal  pain  probably  correspond 
with  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  spinal  meningitis.  The  rachialgia  is 
wanting  if  the  disease  prove  fatal  without  inflammation  extending  to  the 
spinal  membrane.  The  spinal  pain  is  not  always  increased  by  pressure  over 
the  vertebral  column,  but  notably  by  movements  of  the  body.  Pain  is  fre- 
quently felt  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ities. The  pain  in  situations  other  than  the  head  and  spine  is  often  intense. 
Hypersesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  often  a  marked  symptom,  ren- 
dering the  slightest  contact  a  source  of  suffering.  Not  infrequently  vomit- 
ing accompanies  the  cephalalgia  at  the  outset  of  the  disease. 

Delirium  in  some  oases  quickly  supervenes,  but  in  other  cases  it  occars 
after  a  variable  period.  Sooner  or  later  it  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  which  are  not  quickly  fatal.  It  varies  much  in  character  and  intendty. 
At  first  there  is  simply  difficulty  in  collecting  ideas,  but  after  a  time  the  patient 
either  remains  taciturn,  making  no  response  to  questions,  or  replies  incohe- 
rently or  becomes  actively  delirious,  shouting  and  struggling  against  restraint. 
The  latter  form  of  delirium  occurs  in  paroxysms,  with  calm  intervals.  The 
paroxysms  occur  especially  at  night.  They  are  accompanied  by  hallucina- 
tions in  some  cases,  and  insane  delusions.  Occasionally  the  delirium  is  hila- 
rious. The  mind  is  usually  desponding  and  apprehensive  if  the  intelligence 
be  preserved.  Loquacity  and  erotic  desires  with  priapism  have  been  observed. 
Repeated  seminid  emissions  occurred  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. In  a  certain  proportion  of  oases  the  patient  becomes  quickly  somoolent 
and  falls  into  coma,  wnioh  may  be  of  temporary  duration  or  continae  until 
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the  disease  ends  fatally.  More  or  less  stupor,  frequently  amounting  to  coma, 
occurs  not  infrequently  on  the  first  day  of  the  disease.  The  vision  is  rarely 
lost;  donhle  vision  sometimes  oecurs  ;  the  pupils  are  frequently  dilated,  but 
Bometimes  oontracted ;  the  conjuDotiva  is  often  injected ;  and  temporary  deaf- 
ness is  an  Docasional  symptom.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  sporadic  cerehro^pinal 
meningitis  which  I  have  observed  lateral  and  veitical  oscillation  of  the  eye- 
balls was  a  notable  symptom.  The  coma  in  some  cases  is  without  stertor, 
and  resemhles  that  of  hysteria.  The  patients  seem  to  be  in  a  quiet  sleep,  cry- 
ing out  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  alter  the  position  of  the  body.  A  patient 
in  one  case  which  came  under  my  observation  had  remained  In  precisely  the 
same  position  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  in  another  case  for  three  days. 
Mobility  of  the  iris  may  remain,  although  the  patient  is  in  this  comatose  or 
deeply  somnolent  state. 

Important  symptoms  relate  to  the  muscles.  Tonic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  and  back  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  giving  rise  to  retraction 
of  the  head  and  opisthotonos  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Trismus  sometimes 
occurs,  and  in  rare  instances  pleurosthotonos.  Contractions  of  muscles  of 
the  extremities  are  not  infrequently  observed.  Pain  in  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  the  spinal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  neck  is  a  source  of  suf- 
fering if  the  patient  be  conscious.  Muscular  tremor  is  an  oceasional,  and 
strabismus  not  an  infrequent,  symptom.  Subaultus  and  carphologia  occur  in 
oases  in  whieh  the  disease  is  protracted.  Convulsions  are  not  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Paralysis  is  also  infrequent.  Hemiplegio  paresis  and  ptosis 
have  been  observed. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  are  more  or  less  prominent  throughout  the  disease  in 
a  minority  of  cases.  Constipation  is  the  rule.  The  appetite  is  generally 
lost.  However,  a  desire  for  food  is  sometimes  expressed,  although  convales- 
cence is  not  near  at  hand.  The  tongue  is  frequently  large  and  flabby,  show- 
ing indentations  made  by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth.  It  becomes  coated,  and 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease  dry  and  dark.  The  teeth  and  lips  frequently 
present  sordes.  . 

The  res}Hration8  are  sometimes  snspirious.  They  are  usually  increased  in 
frequency  even  when  no  pulmonary  complication  exists,  and  they  are  some- 
times irregular.  Stertor  is  rare.  The  pulse  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  is  generally  not  more  fireqnent,  and  is  often  less  frequent,  than  in 
health.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease  it  becomes  moderately  accelerated, 
rarely  exceeding  100  per  minute,  until  toward  a  fatal  termination,  when  it  is 
frequent  and  small.  Fluctuations  in  frequency  at  different  periods  of  the 
day  constitute  a  striking  feature  in  some  cases.  Palpitations  are  occasionally 
observed.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  greater  than  in  health,  and  the 
urates  are  deposited  in  abundance.  In  some  cases  there  is  slight  albumi- 
nuria, and  exceptionally  glycosuria  has  been  observed.  In  a  fatal  case  among 
those  which  I  have  observed  there  was  hsematuria,  the  hemorrhage  being 
abundant  and  not  occurring  in  any  other  situation. 

The  temperature  of  the  skin  varies  in  different  cases  and  at  different 
periods  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the  beginning  the  temperature 
rarely  exceeds,  and  often  falls  below,  that  of  health.  Notable  heat  of  the 
aurface  is  very  rarely  observed ;  the  thermometer,  however,  shows  the  heat 
of  the  body  to  he  more  or  less  raised.  Thermometrio  examinations  in  the 
axilla  were  made  by  Githens  in  44  cases  at  6  A.H.,  at  12  u.,  and  at  6  P.  H. 
daily,  with  the  following  results:  The  maximum  of  increase  was  105^  F. ; 
and  in  only  2  cases  was  this  height  reached.  The  maximum  in  15  cases  was 
between  104°  and  105°;  in  7  cases,  between  102°  and  103°;  in  6  cases, 
between  101°  and  102°;  and  in  2  cases  it  was  below  100°.  The  difference 
between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  was  less  than  in  inost  of  the 
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essential  feren.  "  A  npid  fall  was  the  sure  precursor  of  collapse." '  Aa 
regards  dryness  and  moistare,  oases  Tary  on  different  days  and  at  different 
riods  of  the  same  day.  Sweadng  is  rare  except  in  some  cases  shortly 
fore  death.    The  &ce  is  often  suffused  and  of  a  dusky  hue. 

Petechial  spots  are  frequently  observed,  but  they  are  by  no  meaos  con- 
stant. They  appear  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  some  epidemics 
tban  in  others.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  bead  to  spaces  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  or  even  larger.  They  are  evidently  due  to  an 
extravasation  of  blood  or  of  blood-coloriug  matter,  such  as  occurs  in  scor- 
butus, purpura,  in  some  cases  of  continued  fever,  and  occasionally  in  other 
affections.  They  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  called  an  eruption.  A  rose-cotored 
papular  eruption  resembling  that  of  typhoid  fever  has  been  occasionall; 
observed.  Herpes  of  the  face  occurs  often  in  some,  and  rarely  in  other  epi- 
demics. As  herpes  occurs  very  rarely,  if  ever,  in  other  forms  of  meningiUs, 
this  symptom  may  be  of  diagnostic  importance.  Urticaria,  erythema,  and 
bullae  have  been  observed,  bat  their  occurrence  is  evidently  accidental ;  that 
is,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  In  some  of  the 
cases  which  I  have  observed  sudamtna  were  abundant. 

A  survey  of  the  clinical  history  of  this  affecUon,  exclusive  of  the  cases  in 
which  death  quickly  ensues  in  apoplectic  coma,  shows  a  correspondence  with 
the  symptoms  of  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  and  the  addition  of  those  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease is  very  variable.  Of  fatal  cases,  the  minimum  duration  is  stated  hj 
Tourdes  to  be  twenty  hours.  Ames  states  the  minimum  to  be  fifteen  hours. 
The  maximum  duration  in  fatal  cases  is  stated  by  Tourdes  to  be  one  hundred 
days,  and  by  Ames  more  than  forty  days.  Of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Ames,  16 
terminated  fatally  on  the  second  or  third,  and  19  on  the  fourth  day.*  Of  160 
cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt,  12,  or  1  in  13,  died  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours ;  92,  or  more  than  half,  died  before  the  elose  of  the  fifth  day ;  11, 
or  1  in  11,  died  before  the  close  the  tenth  day ;  4,  or  1  in  40,  before  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  day ;  and  18  survived  for  various  periods  thereafter.'  In 
Upham's  cases  the  duration  varied  between  thirty-six  hours  and  six  weeks.* 
Thus  in  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  the  disease  runs  a  rapid  course,  ending 
prior  to  the  fifth  day.  In  cases  which  end  in  recovery  the  convalescence  is 
generally  tedious  and  the  patient  remains  for  a  long  period  in  feeble  health. 
Relapses  have  not  been  observed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  divide  the  career  of  the  disease  into  well-marked  stages, 
and  the  arrangement  of  cases  into  different  classes,  such  as  inflammatory, 
congestive,  malignant,  etc.,  is  not  attended  by  any  practical  advantage. 
Remissions  are  stated  to  occur  by  different  observers.  They  vary  as  regards 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  their  duration,  and  the  degree  of  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms.  Not  infrequently  the  improvement  for  a  few  hours,  and 
sometimes  for  a  day  or  so,  is  so  marked  as  to  give  encouragement  to  hope  that 
convalescence  is  about  to  take  place.  These  remismons  are  most  likely  to  occur 
on  the  second  or  third  day.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  the  temperature 
and  pnlse  became  normal,  the  intelligence  returned,  and  for  twenty  hoars  the 
patient  seemed  convalescent ;  the  symptoms,  however,  returned  and  the  case 
ended  fatally. 

Patbolooioal  Character. — ^All  at  present  known  of  the  patholc^eil 

■  Vide  Am.  Journ.    Mtd.  Atmee^  Jnly,  1867. 

■  Vide  Nem  Orieam  Med.  and  Smv.  Jowwd,  1848. 

'  Artide  hj  Dr.  Hunt  in  the  memcal  volume  ot  the  SmUarj/  Memoini^  At  War. 
*  Epidemic  Cerebro-itpinal  MmingUis  in  the  Qanpt  in  and  Ormad  Nmbern  m  1S8$-6S, 
hj  J.  Baxter  tJpham,  M.  D.,  Boston,  1863. 
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character  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is  embraced  in  the  statement 
that  it  is  an  infections  disease  and  belongs  among  the  essential  fevers.  The 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  a  local  manifestatioD 
or  an  effect  of  an  underlj^ing  general  morbid  condition.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  speciSc  infectious  agent  is  a  micro-organism,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  obserrations  of  microcoooi  in  the  exudation  nothing  is 
positively  known  concerning  such  an  organism.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  largely  symptomatic  of  the  cerebro-spinat ' 
inflammation. 

Causation. — The  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  implies  the 
existence  of  a  special  cause.  With  respect  to  the  source  of  the  special  cause 
and  the  circumstances  concerned  in  its  production  we  have  no  positive  know- 
ledge. Nearly  all  who  have  observed  the  disease  concnr  in  the  belief  that  the 
causation  does  not  involve  a  contagium.  The  disease  has  prevailed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  periodical  fevers  rarely  occur.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  in  malarial  districts  the  special  cause  may  be  combined  with  that  giving 
rise  to  periodical  fevers,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  latter  are  sometimes 
associated  with  those  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

In  France  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  prevail  especially  among 
Boldiets,  and  particularly  among  new  recruits.  In  this  country  it  has  pre- 
vailed among  troops  stationed  at  several  different  points.  It  attacks  per- 
sons in  all  conditions  and  at  all  periods  of  life.  Infanta  are  not  exempt,  but 
the  liability  is  increased  after  seven  years  of  age.  In  a  series  of  cases  the 
larger  number  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Of  the  per- 
sons attacked,  the  latger  proporUon  are  males.  The  difference,  however,  is 
not  great.  The  statistics  of  Sanderson,  cited  by  Hunt,  show  164  cases  among 
males,  and  154  among  females. 

Epidemics  occur  much  oftener  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  during  the 
summer  months.  Of  the  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in  this  country, 
nearly  all  were  in  the  spring  and  winter  months.  Of  182  epidemics  in  Europe, 
analyaed  with  reference  to  this  point  by  Dr.  John  Simon,  10  were  in  August 
and  September ;  24  were  in  October  and  November ;  46  were  in  December 
and  January ;  48  were  in  February  and  March ;  30  were  in  April  and  May ; 
and  24  were  in  June  and  July.  The  disease,  as  stated  by  Hunt,  who  cites 
the  foregoing  statistics,  *'  has  its  favorite  habitat  in  prisons  and  barracks." 
"  In  the  four  or  five  years  following  1837  it  invaded  nearly  all  the  crowded 
barracks  in  France.  It  has  appeared  ti^jquently  among  the  galley-slaves 
of  Toulon." 

Facts  pertaining  to  the  localisation  of  epidemics  and  the  occasional  occur* 
rence  of  sporadic  cases  show  conclusively  that  auxiliary  causes  which  pertain 
to  overcrowding,  defective  ventilation  of  dwellings,  poisoning  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  sewer  emanations,  etc.  have  a  potent  causative  influence  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  special  cause ;  and  it  is  an  important  fact  that  these  auxiliary 
causes  are  by  no  means  always  confined  to  ^e  habitations  of  the  poor. 

Diagnosis. — Difficulty  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis relates  chiefly  to  sporadic  cases  and  to  those  in  which  the  disease  aborts 
or  is  nnnsnally  mild.  Abortive  cases  sometimes  occur,  and  the  disease  is 
sometimes  so  mild  that  its  usual  diagnostic  features  are  not  marked. 

The  disease  need  never  be  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack  in  many  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  cephalalgia,  and  the 
occurrence  of  symptoms  denoting  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
and  cord,  lUstinguish  it  alike  from  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  The  character* 
istic  abdominal  symptoms  of  t^pho^d  fever  are  wanting — namely,  diarrhcea, 
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meteorism,  and  iliac  tFenderness.  Absence  of  the  latter  symptoms  does  not 
exclude  typhus,  but  other  diagnostic  points  belonging  to  the  1att«r  disease 
are  wanting.  The  characteristic  eruption  of  typhus,  often  copious,  appearing 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  taking  to  the  bed,  does  not  occur  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  The  spots  of  eechymosis  on  which  the  name  spotted  fever 
is  based  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  eruption  of  typhus.  Tonic  oontno- 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  back,  rachial^a,  coDTnlsions,  and  furioas 
delirium,  which  occur  in  cases  of  oerebro-meningitis,  are  very  rare  in  cases  of 
either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever. 

In  the  eases  in  whiob  the  patient  falls  quickly  into  coma  and  dies  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  affection  resembles,  in  this  fact,  a  paroxysm  of  per- 
nicious intermittent  fever.  In  general,  however,  the  latter  does  not  destroy 
life  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  paroxysm  from  which  the 
patient  has  emerged  suffices  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  It  is  of  course  only 
in  districts  in  which  periodical  fevers  exist  that  the  practitioner  is  callw 
upon  to  make  this  differential  diagnosis. 

The  occurrence  of  trismus  and  opisthotonos  may  suggest  tetanus;  but  In 
tetanus  the  cerebral  symptoms  which  belong  to  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  are 
wanting.  Moreover,  tetanus  in  other  than  tropical  climates  is  exceedingly 
rare  save  as  a  traumatic  affection,  and  it  never  prevails  as  an  epidemic. 

Proonobis. — There  are  few  epidemic  diseases  so  destructive  to  life  as 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  In  the  epidemic  observed  by  Tourdes  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  was  60  per  eent.  Ames  gives  the  same  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  Alabama  in  1848.  In  an  ejn- 
demio  observed  by  Lef&vre  four-fifths  died  at  the  beginning,  and  two-thirds 
toward  the  end  of  the  epidemic.  Of  366  cases  analyzed  by  Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt, 
the  deaths  were  243  and  the  recoveries  123,  making  the  percentage  of  fatal 
cases  70.  Stills  states  that  ten  epidemics  between  1838  and  1848  gave  an 
average  mortality  of  70  per  cent.,  and  a  similar  number  of  epidemics  between 
1855  and  1865  gave  an  average  of  about  36  per  cent.  He  cites  these  statis- 
tics as  showing  a  gradual  decline  of  power  In  the  epidemic  cause.  All 
observers  agree  as  regards  a  large  death-rate  in  cases  of  this  disease.  Mild 
oases,  however,  may  occur  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  but  even  in 
these  cases  the  physician  should  be  cautious  in  giving  a  prognosis.  The 
prognosis  in  all  cases  in  which  severe  symptoms  occur,  such  as  notable 
delirium,  ooma,  convulsions,  and  muscular  contraction,  is  exceedingly  grave. 
The  disease  is  most  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  infants  and  in  persons  in  middle 
and  advanced  life.  It  is  stated  that  the  proportion  of  fata!  oases  is  greater 
among  females  than  among  males.  The  mode  of  dying,  in  the  cases  in  which 
coma  and  death  take  place  speedily,  may  be  by  apnoea,  but  in  the  migority  of 
oases  it  is  chiefly  by  asthenia. 

Deafness  and  blindness  are  not  very  rare  sequels  of  this  disease.  In  the 
large  majority  of  cases  the  deafness  is  bilateral.  The  blindness  may  be  in 
both  eyes,  but  oftener  it  is  unilateral.  The  blindness  is  due  to  purulent 
choroiditis  or  to  optic  neuritis,  and  the  deafness  to  purulent  inflammation  of 
the  labyrinth  of  uie  ear.* 

Tbeathent. — As  might  be  expected  in  a  disease  so  severe  and  fatal  as 
this,  various  potent  therapeutical  agents  have  been  employed.  No  reliable 
abortive  or  curative  treatment  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Experience  has, 
however,  shown  the  utility  of  certain  measures  in  the  employment  of  which 
uhe  physician  is  to  be  governed  by  the  rational  and  symptomatic  indications 
present  in  individual  cases. 

'  Vide  article  by  Dr.  H.  Kiiapp  in  the  New  York  Medical  Bewrd,  Aug.  16,  1872. 
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Gre^t  severity  of  symptoms,  the  patient  having  been  attacked  in  full  health 
and  the  puUe  being  strong  or  hard,  renders  bloodletting  appropriate.  \Vet 
cups  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  or  leeches  behind  the  ears  in  lieu  of  vene- 
section when  the  indications  for  bloodletting  are  less  clear.  The  abstraction 
of  blood  is  contraindicated  if  the  oerebro-spinal  symptoms  be  not  severe,  if 
the  pulse  be  readily  compressed,  and  if  the  patient  were  aofemio  or  feeble 
when  attacked. 

Qulnia  in  lai^  doses  has  appeared  in  some  oases  to  be  useful.  Its  appa- 
rent success  is  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
pernicious  intermittent  fever  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  disease,  and  by 
the  fact  that  malarial  effects  may  be  associated  with  the  latter.  The  utility 
of  this  remedy  may  sometimes  be  due  to  its  antipyretic  operation.  For  the 
reduction  of  a  high  temperature  in  this  disease  sponging  the  body  and 
the  wet  sheet  are  preferable.  These  measures  are  indicated  by  intensity 
of  fever. 

The  testimony  in  behalf  of  opium  in  large  doses  is  discrepant.  As  regards 
its  utility,  however,  there  is  very  general  agreement  among  physicians  of 
large  experience.  Prof.  Stills  recommends  one  grain  of  opium  every  hour 
in  grave  cases,  and  every  two  hours  in  eases  of  moderate  severity.  This 
recommendation  is  based  on  the  study  of  about  120  hospital  cases.  He 
has  not  known  any  approach  to  narcotism  in  the  cases  thus  treated.  The 
hypodermic  administration  of  morphia  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  important  to 
avoid  narcotism.  The  bromides,  given  in  large  doses,  are  regarded  with  favor 
by  many  phy»cians  with  whose  practice  I  have  beoome  acquainted  through 
professional  intercourse. 

The  utility  of  cold  applications  to  the  head  and  back  is  conceded  by  all 
physicians.  The  extent  to  which  this  measure  is  to  be  carried  is  to  he 
determined  by  the  sensations  of  the  patient  and  the  effect  upon  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  treatment  when  the  symptoms  denote 
cerebro-spinal  excitation.  When  the  symptoms  are  those  of  oppresfiion,  the 
objects  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  simple  cerebral  and  spinal 
menin^tis — namely,  limitation  of  morbid  products  and  their  removal  by 
absorption.  The  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  doses  as  large  as  are  well 
tolerated,  is  indicated.  Mercury,  internally,  and  by  inunction,  may  do 
something  toward  effecting  the  objects  just  stated)  and  if  so  it  is  desir- 
able to  secure  its  usefulness,  however  small  it  may  be. 

Support  by  alcoholics  and  nutritious  alimentation  is  indicated  in  proportion 
as  the  symptoms  denote  asthenia. 

Whenever  an  epidemic  or  a  sporadic  case  of  this  disease  occurs,  local  aux- 
iliary causes  should  be  sought  and  removed.  Removal  of  residents  to  places 
without  the  area  of  the  infected  situation,  if  practicable,  is  to  be  recommended. 

Hydrocephalus— Hydroirhachls—Syringo-myelus. 

By  the  term  hydrocephalus  or  hydrocephalus  intemus  is  understood  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  partica- 
larlr  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  name  hydrocephalus  extemus  is  somedmes 
applied  to  great  increase  of  fluid  in  the  subarachnoid  space.  The  serous 
effusion  of  hydrocephalus  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  different  processes, 
such  as  venous  congestion,  atrophy  of  the  brain,  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  or 
of  the  pia  mater.  In  some,  especially  .tha.  Congenital,  forms  of  hydrocepha- 
lus we  are  unable  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  but  little 
tendency  to  dropsical  effusions  within  the  cranium  in  cases  of  general  dropsy. 
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Hydrocephalus  occnrs  either  aa  a  congeottal  affection  or  in  early  infancy,  lead- 
ing in  some  caaes  to  an  enormous  enlargement  of  the  cranium  and  giving  rise 
to  a  characteristic  deformity  of  the  head.  The  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
the  diseases  of  children  for  an  account  of  this  affection. 

The  name  hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo  is  given  to  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
ventricles  as  a  result  of  wasting  or  atrophy  of  the  brain-substance,  such  is 
occurs  in  old  age.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  effused  serum  simply 
fills  an  unoccupied  space,  the  brain  does  not  suffer  from  compression.  Aa 
abundant  serous  effusion  is  an  important  element  in  rartain  cases  of  tuber 
ealous  meningitis  (acute  hydrocephalus),  and  sometimes  iu  other  forms  of 
meningitis.  The  exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus  in  some  cases  is  very  small, 
and  the  amoant  of  effused  serum  large ;  but  these  are  not  properly  cases  of 
faydroeephalus.  It  was  formerly  thought  tiiat  serous  effusion  sometimes 
occnrs  suddenly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  occasion  apoplexy  (serous  apo- 
plexy). This  was  the  theory  in  certain  cases  which  are  now  explained 
by  our  knowledge  of  thrombosis,  embolism,  and  uraemia. 

Serous  effusion  into  the  lateral  ventricles  may  occur  in  consequence  of 
pressure  upon  the  veins  carrying  the  blood  from  the  ventricles  into  the  sinuses 
(vensB  Oaleni),  as  from  a  tumor  of  the  pineal  gland,  solitary  tubercles  of  the 
cerebellum,  etc.  A  chronic  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  lat«ral  ventri- 
oles,  combined  with  a  granular  condition  of  the  ependyma,has  been  described 
under  the  names  granular  ependymitis  and  chronic  epend^itis.  It  occurs 
especially  in  cases  of  chronic  alcoboHsmus  and  in  old  age.  A  similar  serons 
accumulation  may  be  present  in  chronic  (»rebral  meningitis  with  or  without 
a  granukir  ependyma.  The  growth  and  coalescence  of  the  granulations  may 
cause  obliteration  of  portions  of  the  ventricles — ^for  example^  the  anteriw 
boms  of  the  lateral  ventricles — or  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  bands  of 
adhesion  between  the  ventricular  walls. 

Extensive  serous  accumulation  within  the  spinal  canal  is  called  kyiiror- 
rkachis.  The  effusion  may  be  in  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  (hydror- 
rhachis  interna  or  hydromyelus)  or  in  the  subarachnoid  or  subdural  space 
(hydrorrhachis  externa).  These  affections,  when  congenital,  are  oflen  com- 
bined with  deficiency  of  portions  of  the  vertebral  column,  constituting  the 
affection  commonly  known  as  «pin/x  bifida.  In  this  affection  a  tumor  consis^ 
ing  of  the  serous  accumulation  with  its  enveloping  membranes  (hydro-myelo- 
cele)  protrudes  through  the  fissure,  most  frequently  in  the  sacral  or  dorsal 
regions.  The  affection  is  treated  of  in  works  on  the  diseases  of  children 
and  on  surgery.  An  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
attends  some  cases  of  myelitis. 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  is  designated  by  the  name  igrvHgo- 
myelus.  In  this  disease  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 
This  cavity  may  run  longitudinally  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  cord, 
and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  it  from  a  dilated  central  canal.  The 
cavity  may  be  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  gliomstous  formation  which 
usually  originates  near  the  central  canal.  Another  explanation  is  that  the 
tubular  cavities  of  syringo-myelus  are  due  to  congenital  anomalies  of  the 
central  canal.  The  symptoms  of  syringo-myelus  are  usually  of  a  complicated 
nature,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  cord  invaded  by  the  abnormal  canal, 
this  part  being  most  frequently  that  occupied  by  the  posterior  faonu  of  gny 
matter.    The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  during;  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INFLAMMATORY  AND  STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OF  THE 

BRAIN. 

Encephalitis. — Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Inflammatory  Softenisg  of  the  Brain. — Difi^se 
Sclerosis  of  the  Brain. — Cerebral  Paralysis  of  Children. — Inftotile  Spastic  Hemiplegia. 
— ChroDie  Bolbar  Faralyiia.— Acute  Bulbar  PaiatyiiB.— Intracranial  Tumors.— Cere- 
bral STphilis. 

Encephalitis— Abscess  of  the  Brain. 

THE  terms  encephalitis  and  cerebritis  denote  inflammatioD  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  cerebral  meningritis 
the  inflammation  frequently  extends  more  or  less  from  the  pia  mater  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

Encephalitis  may  present  itself — 1,  as  inflammatory  softening  ;  2,  as 
abscess ;  3,  as  sclerosis  or  induration  of  the  brain.  In  the  present  article 
abscess  of  the  brain  will  be  considered,  and  afterward  the  other  forms  of 
encephalitis. 

SoppuratiTe  encephalitis  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  It  is  most 
commoD  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  in  the  cerebellum.  It  is  rare  in 
other  parts  of  the  brain.  Recent  abscesses  have  a  shaggy  wall  of  softened 
cerebral  tissue.    Old  abscesses  are  usually  invested  by  a  fibrous  capsule.  lu 

the  majority  of  cases  the  abscess  is  single,  but  sometimes  there  are  several 
distinct  abscesses,  which  are  then  usually  small  in  size.  Abscesses  have  been 
described  which  involve  nearly  a  whole  cerebral  hemisphere,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  size  varies  between  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg  and  that  of  a  ben's 
egg.  Abscesses  may  perforate  into  one  of  the  ventricles  or  may  burst  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  brain.  The  pus  is  sometimes  fetid,  especially  when  the 
abscess  is  secondary  to  putrid  affections  of  the  lungs.  The  pus  may  be  gelat- 
inous in  consistence,  and  it  is  sometimes  acid  in  reaction. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  cerebral  abscess  is  injury  to  the  head  attended 
by  wound  of  the  soft  parts  or  fracture  of  the  skull.  Sometimes  the  abscess 
follows  injury  without  wound  or  fracture.  SuppuraUve  inflammation  of  the 
brain  is  often  secondary  to  caries  of  the  cranial  bones  and  to  disease  of  the  mid- 
dle or  internal  ear,  and  less  frequently  to  disease  of  the  orbit  or  of  the  nose. 
It  may  be  secondary  to  empyema,  to  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  to  bronchi- 
ectases with  putrid  secretion.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  cerebral  abscesses 
complicating  pyaemia  and  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  the  abscess  is  prob- 
ably due  to  infectious  emboli  lodging  in  the  cerebral  arteries.  Other  acute 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever  and  the  exanthematous  fevers,  are 
very  rarely  followed  by  cerebral  abscess. 

Cerebral  abscess  may  occur  as  an  apparently  primary  or  idiopathic  disease. 
Id  a  certain  number  of  these  cases  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  abscess  is 
the  result  of  infection  with  the  special  poison  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Cerebral  abscess  is  more  common  in  males  tiian  in  females,  and  during  the 
period  ttom  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age  than  before  or  after  this  time.  It  is 
Te^  rare  after  sixty  years  of  age. 

Even  large  abscesses  of  the  brain,  particularly  of  the  primary  variety,  may 
remain  Utent  for  a  long  Ume,  and  they  are  sometimes  discovered  accidentally 
at  antopsaes.    When  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  severe  injury  to  the  head  or 
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to  middle-ear  disease,  it  is  geaerally  difficult  to  distiDgnish  the  affection  fniB 
acute  cerebral  meoiDgitis,  which,  id  fact,  is  often  also  preseDt.  Li  these  cases 

the  course  of  the  disease  is  generally  acute. 

(^rebral  abscess  often  pursues  a  cbrooic  course,  and  then  more  or  less  efa»- 
racteristic  symptoms  are  present.  Some  of  these  symptoms  are  referable  to 
the  abscess  per  ne ;  others  are  dependent  upon  its  situation.  Of  the  first 
group  of  symptoms  the  most  important  are— headache,  which  may  be  severe 
or  of  a  dull  character,  vertigo,  vomitiog,  rigors,  and  fever.  These  symptoms 
are  not  always  present.  Bigors  are  not  common.  Fever,  if  present,  is  usa- 
ally  not  high  and  is  of  an  irregular  type,  with  remissions  or  intennisaoDS. 
The  symptoms  which  are  dependent  upon  the  situation  of  the  abscess  are 
manifold.  If  the  motor  regions  be  involved,  muscular  spasms  occur,  followed 
by  paralysis  (which  may  be  complete  or  incomplete)  in  the  form  of  hemipl^;u 
or  of  monoplegia.  Epileptiform  couTnluons  are  often  present  if  the  motor  cor- 
tical zone  be  affected-  Abscess  seated  in  the  occipital  lobe  may  give  rise  to 
liemianopsia,  and  seated  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  involving  the  thinl  frontal  con- 
volution on  the  left  side,  to  aphasia.  Disturbances  of  the  pupils  and  of  vision 
are«ommon.  (For  further  points  which  bear  upon  the  localization  of  cerebral 
abscess,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Topical  Diagnos>8,  p.  672.) 

Abscess  of  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  somnolence  deepening  into  coma. 
The  coma  may  develop  suddenly,  bo  aa  to  give  rise  to  the  smpicion  of  hemor^ 
rhage  or  of  embolism. 

The  DURATION  of  cerebral  abscess  is  variable.  The  acute  form  may  ter- 
minate fatally  within  a  few  days  following  the  onset  of  Uie  disease.  The 
chronic  form  generally  lasts  for  several  months,  and  it  may  be  for  years. 

The  DIAONOSis  involTes  especially  the  discrimination  from  cerebral  menin- 
•gitis,  tumor  of  the  brain,  and  thrombic  softening.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
diagnosis  of  acute  cerebral  abacess,  following  traumatism  and  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  from  cerebral  meningitiB  is  difficult  and  often  imposdble.  The 
main  points  to  be  considered  are  that  in  meningitis  the  cephalalgia,  delirium, 
and  fever  are  usually  more  intense,  whereas  In  abscess  symptoms  dependent 
upon  a  local  affection  of  the  brain,  such  as  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  hemiopia, 
etc.,  are  more  common  than  in  meningitis. 

A  capital  point  in  the  discrimination  of  abscess  from  tumor  of  the  brain  is 
the  causation.  When  the  symptoms  follow  injury  to  the  head,  ear  disease, 
pulmonary  disease,  and  the  other  causes  of  abscess  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  probability  is  in  favor  of  abscess.  The  existence  of  rigors  and  of 
fever  is  in  favor  of  abscess.  Choked  disc  is  rare  in  abscess  and  is  common  in 
tumor.  When  the  diagnosis  is  doubtful,  especially  when  none  of  the  causes 
of  abscess  can  be  determined,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  tumor,  inas- 
much as  tumor  is  much  more  frequent  than  primary  abscess.  Cerebral  embo- 
lism and  thrombosis  o&n  often  be  excluded  by  attention  to  the  causation. 
Coma  resulting  from  abscess  is  generally  preceded  by  marked  cerelnial  symp* 
toms,  which  are  absent  or  less  prominent  in  embolism  or  thrombosis. 

Cerebral  abscess  in  nearly  all  cases  ends  fatally  after  a  variable  period. 
The  immediate  cause  of  death  may  be  general  oedema  of  the  brain,  producing 
coma,  or  rupture  of  the  abscess  either  into  one  of  the  ventricles  or  upon  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  abscess  may  become  encapsulated,  and  remain  sta- 
tionary for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  TREATMENT  is  generally  to  be  directed  to  symptoms.  Depletory  and 
debilitating  measures  are  to  be  avoided.  Tonic  remedies,  a  nutritions  diet, 
repose  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  stimulants  if  the  patient  be  in  danger  from 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  should  constitute  the  treatment. 

The  only  possibility  of  effecting  recovery  is  to  trephine  the  skull  and  make 
an  incision  into  the  abscess.    The  operation  is  justifiable  if  the  diagnous  be 
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reasonably  certain  and  if  it  be  probable  that  the  abscess  is  in  an  accessible 
situation.  These  conditions  are  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  except  when  the 
abscess  is  the  result  of  injury  or  of  disease  of  the  bones  or  of  the  middle  ear. 
Surgical  works  are  to  be  consulted  for  the  operative  tiwatment.  Several  suo- 
cessful  operationa  have  been  recorded. 

Inflammatory  Softening  of  the  Brain. 

Formerly,  nearly  all  varieties  of  cerebral  softening  were  considered  to  be 
inflammatory  in  their  origin.  It  is  now  known  that  the  m^ority  of  oases  of 
softening  are  not  inflammatory,  but  the  result  of  suspended  nutrition  (necro- 
biosis), attributable  either  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, rare  cases  of  primary  softening  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  found 
in  changes  in  the  blood-vessels,  that  are  still  classified  as  inflammatory, 
although  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect  as  to  their  genesis  and  their  dis- 
tinctive pathological  characters.  It  is  possible  that  in  these  cases  the  soften- 
ing is  analogous  to  that  present  in  many  cases  of  myelitis.  This  encephalitio 
softening  ts  generally  reddish  in  color,  and  hence  is  called  inflammatory  red 
softening.  The  affected  part  of  the  brain,  which  may  be  either  the  white  or 
the  gray  matter,  is  softened,  somewhat  swollen,  of  a  diffuse  reddish-yellow 
color,  and  frequently  dotted  with  red  points  of  capillary  blood-extravasations. 
The  region  of  inflammatory  softening  is  not  distinctly  ciroumacribed,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  sone  of  (edematous  brain-tissue.'  The  microscopical  exami- 
nation reveals  faypersemia,  blood-extravasations,  broken-up  nerve-fibres,  fatty 
and  disintegrating  ganglion-cells,  pus-cells  in  greater  or  less  number,  com- 
pound granular  corpuscles,  and  sometimes  pigment-granules.  The  histological 
characters  do  not  suffice  to  distinguish  inflammatory  from  non -inflammatory 
softening.  The  lesion  has  nothing  to  do  with  abscess,  which,  in  the  brain  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  due  to  some  specific  infection.  Whether  this  form  of 
softening  can  torminato  in  resolution  or  completo  restitution  of  the  normal 
structure  is  unknown,  hut  such  a  termination  does  not  seem  probable. 

The  6YHPTOH8  resemble  those  of  thrombtc  softening,  and  of  course  are 
various  according  to  the  situation  of  the  disease.  They  do  not  enable  us 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  inflammatory  softening. 

The  eases  which  are  designated  popularly  as  softening  of  the  brain  are 
often  cases  of  thrombic  softening.  The  term  "  softening  of  the  brain,"  how- 
ever,  is  often  used  in  a  vague  sense  to  designate  mental  weakness,  which  may 
be  dependent  upon  a  variety  of  morbid  conditions. 

As  is  evident,  the  trbathknt  of  encephalitio  softening  must  be  directed 
to  symptoms,  and  it  does  not  differ  from  that  applicable  to  softening  fVom 
thrombosis.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  should  be  maintained  so  far 
as  possible.  The  phosphide  of  zinc,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  bromide  of 
potassium  have  been  recommended. 

It  is  customary  to  include  also  under  the  term  encephalitis  certain  cases  in 
which  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  paresis  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities 
or  of  the  face,  muscular  spasms,  disturbances  of  speech,  appear,  and  then 
after  a  variable  period,  usually  of  some  weeks  or  months,  wholly  or  in  great 
part  disappear.  The  pathogeny  of  these  temporary  forms  of  cerebral  dis- 
order is  not  understood,  but  they  cannot  depend  upon  severe  structural 
lesions, 

Diffkifie  SoleroBlB  of  fhe  Brain. 

Sclerosis  of  the  brain  is  characterized  by  an  increase  of  the  nenroglia. 
Sclerosis  may  affect  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  brain,  when  it  is 
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called  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis,  or  it  may  occur  in  isolated,  dissemiiuted 
patches,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  multiple  or  insular  sclerosis.  Mul- 
tiple cerebral  sclerosis  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  similar  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  disease  is  theo  called  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  which  is » 
veil-characterized  affection,  and  will  receire  consideration  in  a  subsequent 
article.  At  present  only  the  diffuse  form  of  cerebral  sclerosis  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Id  diffase  cerebral  scleroraa  the  brain  presents  an  abnormally  firm  consisl- 
ence.  The  brain  is  nsually  more  or  less  atrophied,  uid  the  Tentrielea  are  fre- 
quently dilated.  The  mieroseopical  changes  are  often  less  marked  than  the 
gross  appearances  would  lead  one  to  suspect.    When  these  changes  are 

marked,  the  lesion  is  found  to  be  an  increase  of  the  neuroglia,  nsually,  bat 
not  always,  with  atrophy  of  the  nerve^lements.  The  centrum  ovale  is  gen- 
erally most  affected,  but  the  cortex  may  also  be  sclerotic. 

Diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis  is  most  common  in  the  brains  of  idiots,  old  epilep- 
tics, and  patients  affected  with  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  A  certain 
amount  of  diffuse  sclerosis  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  brains  of  those  dying  from  chronic  alcoholism.  Diffhse  cerebral  scle- 
rosis occurs  in  children  as  well  as  in  very  old  persons. 

The  SYUPTOUS  vary  according  to  the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  the  lesion. 
There  is  generally  mental  impairment  which  may  amount  to  dementia.  Epi- 
leptic oonvulsions  are  common.  Rhythmical  muscular  spasms  or  chorea  may 
be  present.  There  is  frequently  hemiplegia,  and  wbeD  both  hemispheres  are 
affected  there  may  be  paresis  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is 
often  of  a  spastic  nature.  Speech  is  frequently  disordered.  The  cutaneous 
sensibility  is  usually  but  little  or  not  at  all  affected.  Defective  vision  ud 
deafness  are  not  uncommon. 

The  COURSE  of  the  disease  is  chronic.  The  duration  b  long,  extending 
often  over  many  years. 

The  TREATMENT  relates  only  to  symptomatic  indications. 

Spastic  Cerebral  Paralv^  of  Children.— In&iitile  Spastic 

Hemiplegia. 

In  the  present  article  will  be  considered  a  peculiar  form  of  hemiplegii 
occurring  in  children  which  resembles  in  many  particulars  the  so-called  spiul 
paralysis  of  children.  As  the  latter  affection  is  caused  by  a  spedal  form  of 
myelitis  involving  the  ganglion-oells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cwd, 
80  the  disease  under  consideration  is  the  result  of  a  special  form  of  enceph* 
alitis  involving  the  motor  region  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 

No  post-mortem  examination  has  as  yet  been  made  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  the  symptoms  render  it  probable  that  the  lesion  is  primarily  an 
acute  encephalitis  of  the  motor  cortex.  In  cases  of  long  standing  there  have 
been  found  atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  central  convolutions  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  affected  convolutions  are  shrunken  and  are  firm  in  consistence. 
The  microscope  shows  increase  of  neuroglia  and  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells, 
especially  of  the  large  pyramidal  ganglion-cells.  The  disease  may  be  either 
unilateral  or  bilateral,  but  is  generally  more  marked  in  one  hemisphere  than 
in  the  other.    Secondary  degenerations  are  found  in  the  pyramidal  tracts. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  confined  to  children  and  begins  usually  within  the 
first  four  years  of  life.  The  onset  is  generally  acute  and  marked  by  fever, 
and  often  by  oonvulsions.  The  existence  of  paralysis  is  not  usu^ly  detected 
until  after  the  febrile  paroxysm,  which  is  ordinarily  of  only  a  few  ^ys'  dura- 
tion, has  subsided.  The  arm  and  the  leg  are  paralyzed  upon  the  side  opposite 
to  the  lesion.    The  face  is  less  frequently  affeotedl    The  paralysis  may  be  in 
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the  form  of  a  monoplegia.  The  paralysis  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
muscular  rigidity  and  contractures,  not,  however,  as  a  rale,  involving  the 
fingers.  The  paralyzed  muscles,  although  atrophied,  do  not  present  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  to  be  subsequentlr  desoribed.  Spasms  of  the 
paretic  muscles,  particularly  in  the  form  of  athetosis  or  of  chorea,  are 
common.  The  children  may  become  epileptic.  Sensation  is  not  affected. 
The  tendon  reflexes  are  usually  increased.  Temporary  aphasia  is  common 
with  right-sided  hemiplegia. 

Infantile  spastic  hemiplegia  is  distinguished  from  the  spinal  paralysis  of 
children  by  the  hemiplegic  form  of  the  paralysis,  by  the  absence  of  the 
reaction  of  degeneration,  and  by  the  increased  tendon  reflexes. 

There  may  be  some  improvement  in  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  paralysis 
soon  after  it  first  appears.  The  paralysis  which  remains  after  this  early 
improvement  is  permanent.  The  paralyzed  members  are  less  developed  than 
the  others.  The  mental  development  ma^  be  normal,  but-it  is  often  defective. 

The  TREATMENT  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  consists  in  cold  applications  to 
the  head  and  in  the  administration  of  mild  puT^tives.  For  the  subsequent 
paralysis  electricity  and  massage  are  of  benefit.  Bromide  of  potasnum  is 
useful  if  epileptic  eonvulsions  occur. 

Ohronic  Bulbar  Paralysis— Glosso-labio-laryngeal 

Paralysis. 

This  form  of  paralysis  was  described  first  by  Ducheone  in  1860  under  the 
name  "  progressive  musenlar  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  lips." 
Since  that  date  a  variety  of  names  have  been  proposed,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  chronic  progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  progressive  bulho-nuclear  par- 
alysis, prc^easive  atrophic  bulbar  paralysis,  and  gtosso-labio-laryngeal  paral- 
ysis. The  disease  is  characterisea  by  progressive  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  lips,  tongue,  sou  palate,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  The 
symptoms  and  the  anatomical  lesions  are  analoeous  to  those  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  with  which,  in  fact,  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  not  infre- 
quently combined.  Chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  also  often  associated  with 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  The  anatomical  basis  of  chronic  bulbar  paral- 
ysis is  to  be  found  in  an  atrophy  of  ganglion-cells  belonging  to  the  nuclei  of 
origin  of  certain  motor  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  essential  change  is  an  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  motor 
ganglion-cells,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  morbid  process  consists  in  a  pri- 
mary atrophy  of  these  cells  or  in  a  primary  interstitial  myelitis  with  second- 
ary degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells.  The  medulla  oblongata  may  present 
no  distinct  alterations  to  the  naked  eye,  or  perhaps  there  may  be  detected  a 
few  ill-defined  gray  and  atrophic  spots  near  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Microscopical  examination  is  required  for  an  accurate  localization  and  study 
of  the  lesions.  Atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the  ganglion-cells  have  been 
found  in  the  main  ana  accessory  nuclei  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves,  in  the 
motor  (anterior)  nuclei  of  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves,  in  the  nucleus  of  the  facial,  and  in  the  motor  (mastica- 
tory) nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  nerves.  The  changes  are  bilateral.  Of  these 
nuclei  the  main  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  seems  to  be  earliest  and  most 
extensively  involved.  Sometimes  it  possesses  not  a  single  ganglion-cell. 
Some  of  the  above>named  nuclei  may  escape — for  example,  the  motor  nucleus 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  the  process  of  atrophy  the  ganglion-cells  become 
rounded,  devoid  of  processes,  filled  with  pigment  and  diminished  in  size,  and 
finally  they  disappear.  In  the  nuclei  of  origin,  some  increase  of  the  neur- 
oglia (interstitial  myelitis),  corpora  amylacea,  and  granular  corpuscles  usually 
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attend  the  de{!;eneratiTe  changes  in  the  ganglion-cells.  The  d^nerated  spots 
are  most  readily  recognized  on  microscopical  sections  stained  with  carmine  by 
their  red  color,  which  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  normal  parts.  The  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  nerves  whose  centres  of  origin  are 
affected  undergo,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  degeneration  and  atrophj. 
Although  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  tongue  are  atrophied,  the  organ  may 
preserve  nearly  its  normal  dimensions  in  consequence  of  a  formation  of  fatr 
cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue — a  change  recognized  by  the  yellow  color  od 
section.  The  atrophy  which  takes  place  in  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  affec- 
tion is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  be  described  for  progressive  mascnlar 
atr^h^. 

Clinically,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  progressive  diminution  of  vol- 
DUtaiT  power  over  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  the  lips. 
The  uaease  begins  insidiously.  The  paralytic  ^effects  are  bilateral  and  sym- 
metrical. The  loss  of  power,  at  first  slight,  gradually  increases.  After 
a  time  there  is  much  difficulty  in  articulation.  The  patient  is  unable  to 
pronounce  words  and  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  especially  the  consonants 
requiring  for  their  couDciation  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips.  Speech 
at  length  is  impossible,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  is  by  signs  or 
writing.  The  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  oris  renders  the  lips  immovable 
during  emotions  of  grief  or  mirthfulness.  The  mouth  is  elongated  and  gives 
to  the  face  an  expression  as  if  about  to  weep.  The  saliva  is  increased  and 
dribbles  over  the  lips.  Food  collects  between  the  teeth  and  cheeks,  and  the 
fingers  are  required  to  dislodge  it.  The  ability  to  protrude  the  tongue  or  to 
eurl  the  tip  upward  is  lost.  Fibrillary  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  of  the  lips  can  usually  be  observed.  When  the  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  and  orbicular  muscles  of  the  mouth  has  increased  to  a  certain  extent, 
or  even  from  the  outset  and  before  the  paralysis  has  extended  to  the  lips,  the 
muscles  of  the  palate  are  affected.  Deglutition  then  is  more  or  less  d^calt, 
food  and  drink  being  often  returned  through  the  nostrils.  The  laryngeal  mus- 
cles become  paralyzed,  causing  aphonia,  with  either  diminution  or  cessation  of 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis.  Paresis  of  the  muscles  of  respint- 
tion  may  follow.  The  acts  of  respiration  are  feeble,  and  the  power  of  coughing 
is  impaired. 

Portions  of  food  and  drink  and  the  salivary  fluids  are  often  drawn  into 
the  larynx,  and  are  with  difficulty  expelled,  owing  tQ  the  inability  to  cough 
effectively.  For  this  reason,  if  the  patient  be  attacked  with  brouchitis,  there 
is  danger  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  ParalysiB 
may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  may  extend  more  or  less  over  the 
voluntary  muscles.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  unattended  by  fever. 
The  affection  advances  steadily,  but  more  or  less  gradually,  toward  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Death  may  be  caused  by  apnoea  from  unpaired  ability  to  carry  oo 
respiration,  and  from  accumulations  of  foreign  material  in  the  bronchial  tubes 
and  air-cells,  causing  bronchitis,  aspiration-pneumonia,  or  pulmonary  gan- 
grene ;  or  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia  or  starvation,  in  consequence  of 
inability  to  ingest  an  amount  of  aliment  sufficient  to  sustain  life.  At  an 
advanced  period  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  notably  disturbed.  Parox- 
ysms of  feeble,  irregular  action,  together  with  cyanosis,  sometimes  occur,  and 
death  may  take  place  by  syncope. 

The  intelligence  remains  unaffected.  Although  the  paralyzed  mnscular 
fibres  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  this  is  generally  difficult  to  deter- 
mine on  account  of  the  preservation  of  a  certain  number  of  fibres  with  normal 
electrical  excitability.  Reflex  excitability  is  generally  lost,  but  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  retained,  and  in  rare  instances  is  increased.  The  paralyzed  mus- 
cles are  atrophied.  The  general  senubility  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx 
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is  not  affected ;  the  gastatory  sense  and  the  other  speiual  senses  are  preserved ; 
and  the  appetite  and  digestion  may  be  unimpaired. 

The  affection  is  readily  distinguished  from  double  facial  paralysis  {diplegia 
facialis)  by  the  fact  that  the  orbicular  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  other  than  the  orbicularis  oris,  are  not  affected.  In  its  progressive 
character  and  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  other  situations,  it  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  genera]  cerebral  paralysis,  in  which  the  muscles  concerned  in  speech 
are  oflen  the  first  affected.  It  differs  from  the  latter  affection  in  the  fact  that 
the  intellect  remains  unaffected;  and  paralysis  of  other  muscles  than  those 
of  the  tongue,  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx  occurs  incidentally  in  only  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases.  The  group  of  symptoms  which  characterize  bulbar 
paralysis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  progressiTe  muscular  atrophy.  In  the 
latter  disease,  however,  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  or  tmnk  are  also 
affected,  lii  other  words,  spinal  disease  accompanies  that  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  Chronic  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  preceded  or  followed  by  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy.  In  like  manner  the  spinal  diseases,  called  amy- 
otrophic lateral  Bclerosis  and  dwseminated  trlerosis  of  the  cord,  may  involve  by 
extension  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  give  rise  secondarily  to  the  symptoms 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Embolism  or  thrombosis 
of  the  vertebral  arteries,  occluding  the  branches  going  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  hemorrhage  limited  to  the  latter,  have  been  known  to  cause  the 
group  of  phenomena  which  characterizes  bulbar  paralysis.  The  differential 
points  pertaining  to  thrombosis  and  hemorrhage  are,  the  sudden  pccurrence 
of  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  pharynx,  and  the  occurrence  simul- 
taneously of  paralysis  either  unilateral  or  bilateral  of  the  limbs.  The  name 
acute  bulbar  paralysis  has  been  applied  to  these  eases.  (See  next  article.) 
Tumors  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  connection  with  the  symptoms  of  bulbar 
paralysis,  give  rise  to  those  denoting  cerebral  disturbance  and  t«  ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances  which  are  wanting  in  the  latter  disease. 

With  reference  to  causation,  the  fairest  statement  is  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance. The  disease  very  rarely  occurs  before  forty  years  of  age,  and  the 
male  is  more  liable  to  it  than  the  female.  Occupation  and  station  in  life  have 
no  causative  influence.  Beyond  these  facts  nothing  can  be  positively  afiirmed 
in  regard  tp  the  etiology.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  expo- 
sure to  cold,  excesses  of  all  kinds,  over-exertion,  either  physical  or  mental, 
and,  perhaps,  syphilis,  have  more  or  less  agency  in  the  deTcIopment  and 
projgress  of  the  disease. 

£  chronic  bulbar  paralysis  involving  irremediable  anatomical  changes  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  disease  will  cease 
to  be  progressive,  or,  next  to  this,  if  the  progress  continue,  that  this  will  be 
slow.  The  extreme  timit  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  five  years.  The 
prognostics  which  show  the  fatal  termination  to  be  not  far  distant  are,  com- 
plete dysphagia,  great  debility  from  inanidon,  embarrassment  of  respiration, 
and  disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  from  syncope. 

The  objects  of  treatment  are,^r«/,  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
and,  seconif,  if  this  object  be  unattainable,  retardation  of  its  progress.  With 
reference  to  these  objects,  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  withdrawn 
from  every  agency  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  causative  operation.  All 
uneanitary  influences  pertaining  to  body  and  mind  are  to  be  removed.  The 
system  should  be  well  nourished,  and  measures  are  to  be  employed  for  restora- 
tion of  the  general  health  if  this  be  in  any  way  impaired.  These  injunctions 
embody,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  with  our  present 
knowledge.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  remedies  have  a  special  influence  on 
the  disease.  An  able  observer  (Erb)  warns  against  the  administration  of 
etrychnia  and  phosphorus;  yet  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  some  cases 
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of  a  similar  diseue  seated  in  the  spinal  oord — namely,  progresave  mnscQUr 
a^phy — and  also  in  multiple  aelerosis.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  benefit  be 
derived  from  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodide  of  potassinm,  ergot,  and  bella- 
donna, but  it  is  proper  to  make  trial  of  these  remedies.  There  is  very  little 
ground  for  expecting  benefit  from  counter-irritation.  Most  nenrolc^ists  attach 
importance, excellent^,  to  electricity,  but  it  does  not  seem,  thus  far,  to  have 
effected  great  results.  Persistent  trial  of  this  agent,  however,  is  not  to  be 
omitted. 

W^hen  deglutition  becomee  difficult,  nourishment  should  be  iotrodnoed  into 
the  stomach  by  means  of  the  oesophageal  tube,  and  rectal  alimentatioD  may 
be  resorted  to.  In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  foreign  substances  entering 
the  bronchi,  it  is  well  Dot  to  delay  too  long  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  the 
oesophageal  tube. 

Acute  Bulbar  ParalyBis. 

Varioas  leuons  of  the  medulla  oblongata  may  ^ve  rise  to  the  group  of 
symptoms  which  has  received  the  name  of  apoplectiform  or  aeate  bulbar 

ralysis.  Such  lesions  are  hemorrhage,  softeuing  from  embolism  or  throm- 
sis  of  the  vertebral  and  basilar  arteries,  acutely  developed  compression  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  acute  inflammation.  In  three  cases  of  acute  bul- 
bar paralysis  examined  by  Leyden  there  were  found  in  the  medulla  obloDgau 
a  number  of  small  foci  of  inflammatory  softening.  These  foci  may  be  dis- 
coverable only  upon  microscopical  examination.  The  term  acute  bulbar  par^ 
alysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  inflammatory  variety,  which  will  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  following  description  of  the  symptomatology. 

The  STUPTOHS  develop  acutely,  and  often  rather  suddenly.  The  disease 
may  be  ushered  in  by  pain  in  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck,  vomiting,  and 
dizziness.  The  characteristic  bulbar  symptoms  soon  appear.  These  are  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing,  difficulty  tn  articulation  producing  the  disturbances  of 
speech  called  dysarthria  and  anarthria,  and  often  irregularity  in  the  rhythm 
of  respiration  and  of  the  pulse,  which  is  fi«qnent,  small,  and  intermittent. 
There  is  often,  but  not  always,  elevation  of  temperature.  The  extremities 
may  or  may  not  be  paretic.  .  Not  infrequently  there  is  paralysis  of  facial  and 
of  ocular  muscles.   Paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

The  DURATION  of  the  disease  is  from  four  days  to  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  tenninatioo  appears  to  be  always  fatal,  and  is  generally  due  to  paralysis 
of  respiration. 

No  measures  of  tbeathent  have  thus  far  been  attended  with  snocess. 
Counter-irritants  to  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  employed.  The  iadicaUoos 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  acute  myelitis. 

Tumors  within  the  Oranium. 

Most  of  the  tumors  which  have  been  fonnd  in  other  parts  of  the  body  may 
also  develop  within  the  brain.    Among  the  most  frequent  and  characteristic 

of  cerebral  tumors  is  glioma.  It  develops  fVom  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
not  from  the  membranes.  It  is  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  the  spinal  oori 
and  retina.  It  is  the  sarcoma  of  the  brain,  differing  from  ordinary  sarcomata 
by  the  presence  of  that  finely-fibrillated  and  molecular  connective  substance 
called  neuroglia.  A  peculiarity  of  glioma  is  that  it  oflen  appears  more  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration  than  as  a  circumscribed  growth.  The  consistence  of  tbe 
tumor  may  be  either  hard  or  soft.  The  hard  variety  may  be  mistaken  for 
cerebral  sclerosis,  and  the  soft  for  cerebral  softening.  The  tumor  is  often  verT 
vascular,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  hemorrhages.   SomeUmes  the  hemorrkage 
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is  80  great  as  to  deatroj  the  larger  part  of  the  tumor  and  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In  such  a  case  the  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  tissue  immediately  snrronnding  the  hemorrhage 
will  usually  reveal  gtiomatous  structure.  In  some  cases  of  glioma  there  can 
be  demonstrated  targe  numbers  of  the  branching  cells,  called  brush-cells  and 
spider-cells,  vbicb  characterise  the  normal  neuroglia.  In  other  cases  the 
tumor  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  small  round  cells  imbedded  in  a  finely-jSbrtl- 
lated  granular  matrix.  In  the  latter  cases  proper  methods  of  demonstration 
will  often  reveal  the  characteristio  branching  coUs.  Glioma  is  often  combined 
with  sarcoma,  constituting  the  so-called  glio-tasrcommk.  AU  Tarietiea  of  far- 
coma  may  develop  in  the  brain,  either  as  primary  or  as  secondary  growths. 
They  originate  more  frequently  in  the  membranes  t^an  in  t^e  brain-substance. 
Gummata  are  among  the  most  important  of  cerebral  tumors.  They  take 
their  origin  almost  invariably  from  the  membranes,  but  not  infrequently  grow 
from  the  pia  mater  into  the  brain-subutance.  They  also  form  in  many  cases 
difitised  growths.  They  are  usually,  combined  with  chronic  inflammatory 
changes  (gummatous  meningitis).  They  usually  present  spots  of  cheesy 
degeneration.  Solitary  tubercle*  consist  of  nodules,  varying  in  siae  from  a  pea 
to  an  apple,  which  present  a  cheesy  centre  and  a  periphery  of  connective  tis- 
sue rich  in  small  round  cells.  In  the  peripheral  zone  were  are  sometimes 
miliary  tubercules  containing  endothelioid  cells  and  giant-cells.  The  tuber- 
cle bacilli  have  been  found  in  solitary  tubercles.  Tubercles  may  be  present 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Solitary  tubercles  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
brain.  They  are  found  with  especial  frequency  in  the  cerebellum.  The  brain 
and  ita  meninges  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary  eardwma.  Tumors  present- 
ing a  filTOCture  very  similar  to  carmncnna  may  develop  primarily  in  the  mem- 
branes. They  probably  take  their  origin  from  endotbeliam  in  the  perivas- 
onlar  sheaths  (endothelioma).  The  tumor  called  cholesteatoma  is  misnamed,  as 
it  by  no  means  always  contains  cholesterin.  The  appearance  of  cbolesterin 
is  afforded  by  the  presence  of  flat  epithelial-like  cells,  often  arranged  in  con- 
centric masses.  P$ammoma  derives  its  name  from  the  presence  of  little  cal- 
careous granules  resembling  particles  of  sand.  The  calcareous  masses  often 
present  a  concentric  arrangement.  They  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
blood-vessels.  The  last  two  varieties  of  tumor  grow  from  the  membranes, 
especially  from  the  dura  mater.  Of  other  intracranial  tumors  may  simply 
be  mentioned  fibroma,  myxoma,  lipoma,  lymphoma,  osteoma,  angioma,  neur- 
oma, papilloma,  and  tumors  of  the  pituitary  body.  (The  reader  is  referred 
to  Part  I.  p.  42  et  $eq.  for  a  brief  consideration  of  most  of  the  tumors  found 
in  this  situation.)  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  in 
the  brain  of  the  parasites  cysticercos  cellnlosie  and  echinococcns.  The  cere- 
bral arteries  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  ortfurum,  aside  iVom  those  distin- 
guished as  miliary.  Anenrifsnal  tumors  are  generally  connected  with  arteries 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  the  basilar,  the  internal  carotid,  the  middle  cere- 
bral, and  the  circle  of  "Willis.  Generally  the  tumors  are  small,  but  they 
are  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg. 

The  different  tumors  produce  morbid  effects  by  pressure  on  the  brain,  and 
their  effects,  thus  produced,  other  things  being  equal,  are  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  tumor  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Special  morbid  effects 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  They  cause  additional  injury  to 
the  bnun,  either  by  exciting  circumscribed  cerebritis,  and  thereby  inducing 
softening  of  the  brain-substance  surrounding  them,  or  by  interfering  with 
nutrition,  and  thus  leading  to  non-inflammatory  softening;  and  as  a  resqlt^f 
the  softening  hemorrhagic  extravasation  is  not  nncommon.  These  morbid 
effects  are  produced  alike  by  different  tumors ;  that  is  to  say,  the  morbid 
effects  have  no  relation  to  the  particular  kind  of  tnmor.   Hence  the  kind  of 
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tumor  in  anj  case  cannot  be  determined  by  the  symptoms  which  it  oecanoii& 
For  this  reason  the  several  tumors  are  considered  eoUeetiTely,  instead  of 
receiving  each  a  separate  consideration. 

Of  the  8THPTOH8  which  accompany  tumors  within  the  skull,  cephalalgia 
is  usually  prominent.  The  pain  is  frequently  limited  to  a  circumscribed 
space  which  sometimes,  but  not  always,  corresponds  to  the  site  of  the  tumor. 
Pain  is  prominent  as  a  symptom  in  proportion  as  the  tumor  gives  rise  to 
circumscribed  meningitis  or  increases  the  intracranial  pressure.  Other  cere- 
bral symptoms  more  or  less  promioeut  are— vertigo,  difficulty  in  preserving  an 
equilibrinm  in  walking,  momentai^  loss  of  consciousness,  tinnitus  aurium,  the 
feeling  of  fomuoation,  numbness  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  SMntilla- 
tioas ;  hypemsthesia  of  the  surface  followed  by  blunted  seDubility ;  mental 
irritability,  to  which  succeed  dnlness  and  progressive  impairment  of  the  fmo- 
ulties  of  the  mind ;  sometimes  active  delirium,  and  frequently  epileptiform 
convulsions.  The  so-called  compelled  movements,  either  backward,  forward, 
or  rotatory,  or  in  a  circle  (circus  movements),  are  sometimes,  although  rarely, 
observed.  Vomiting  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  occurring  irrespective  of 
the  ingesta  and  not  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting  gastritis.  This  symp- 
tom is  likely  to  be  prominent  in  the  cases  in  which  cephalalgia  and  vertigo  are 
nnusually  marked.  The  pulse  is  often  slower  than  normal.  Constipation  is  the 
rale.  Polyuria  and  glycosuria  have  been  noted,  especially  in  tumors  pressing 
on  the  pOQS  or  medulla  oblongata. 

Paralysis  more  or  less  extensive,  affecting  the  special  senses  and  voluntary 
muscles,  occurs  sooner  or  later.  Hemiplegia,  generally  incomplete,  is  a  fre- 
i^nent  form  of  the  paralyms.  The  hemiplegia  is  often  developed  from  sno- 
oessive  mouoplegias.  In  some  eases  the  two  sides  are  successively  affected, 
constituting  double  hemiplena.  The  hemiplegia  may  have  been  preceded  by 
facial  paralysis,  and  if  die  latter  do  not  precede  it  may  either  accompany  or 
follow  the  hemiplegia.  The  tumor  may  be  so  situated  as  to  press  upon  cer- 
tain of  the  cranial  nerves  exterior  to  the  brain.  The  paralysis  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  these  nerves  will  then  be  on  the  same  side  as  the  tumor  and 
opposite  to  the  hemiplegia,  whereas  if  the  paralysis  be  due  to  pressure  of  the 
tumor  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  the  cranial  nerves  affected  are  those 
on  the  same  side  as  the  hemiplegia  and  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemisphere 
in  which  the  tumor  is  situated.  The  paralysis  caused  by  pressure  upon 
nerves  beyond  their  central  connections  have  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  peripheral  paralysis.  The  affected  muscles  atrophy  and  speedily  lose 
electrical  excitability.  The  paralyses  may  be  limited  to  the  seventh  or  portio 
dura  nerve,  or  other  cranial  uerves  may  be  involved.  Loss  or  impairment  of 
vision  in  one  or  both  eyes  occurs  when  the  tumor  either  involves  destruction 
of  the  optio  nerve  or  interrupts  its  funcUon  by  presBure.  Neuralgia  and  paral- 
ysis of  sensation  on  one  side  of  the  face  result  from  similar  effects  upmi  the 
fifth  nerve.  The  third  and  the  fourth  nerves  may  be  involved,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  paralysis  affects,  separately  or  collectively,  the  senses  of  bearing, 
smell,  and  taste. 

The  differences  in  different  cases,  as  regards  the  parts  affected  with  paral- 
ysis, of  course  depend  on  the  seat  of  tumors,  their  size,  and  the  direction  in 
which  they  extend.  With  reference  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of  tumors 
and  inflammatory  softening  or  other  lesions,  the  extension  of  the  paralysis  to 
different  parts  in  succession  after  variable  intervals  is  a  highly  significant 
fact.  The  paralysis  affecting  successively  parts  supplied  by  different  cranial 
nerves,  the  members  in  some  cases  becoming  affected  first  on  one  side  and 
then  on  the  other  side,  and  the  continued  increase  of  the  degree  of  the  paral- 
ysis of  different  parts,  point  with  significance  to  tumors,  because  such  a  hifl* 
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tory  is  in  correspondence  with  their  continaed  growth  and  the  progressively 
increasing  amount  of  pressure  and  of  destruction  of  cerehral  substance. 
Aphasia  in  some  cases  is  an  effect  of  tumors,  and  this  symptoni  renders  it 
probable  that  they  affect  the  posterior  part  of  the  inferior  convolution  of 
the  left  frontal  lobe.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  nsefnl  in  detennining  the 
existence  of  intracranial  tumors.  Morbid  changes  in  the  optic  discs,  either 
congestive,  inflammatory,  or  atrophic,  are  found  in  a  very  large  proportion 
of  oases,  even  though  vision  be  not  appreciably  affected.  The  ophthalmo- 
scope may  be,  therefore,  of  much  value  id  the  diagnosis,  even  before  there 
are  any  subjective  gymptoms  referable  to  the  eye.  Swelling  of  the  optic 
papilla,  producing  the  appearance  called  choked  disc,  is  a  result  of  intracra- 
nial pressure,  and  this  may  occur  wherever  be  the  seat  of  the  tumor.  Choked 
disc  u  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  There  may  be  descending  optic  neur- 
itis. Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  may  be  either  secondary  to  the  foregoing 
or  a  direct  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  tumor  on  the  optic  tract.  The  pupils 
are  often  dilated,  and  not  infrequently  they  differ  in  size  and  respond  feebly 
to  light.  With  reference  to  the  localization  of  tumors  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  the  topical  diagnosis  of  cerebral  lesions.  (Vide  p.  672.)  It 
cannot  be  claimed,  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience,  that,  by  means  of  the 
Bo-cailed  topical  symptoms,  tumors  or  other  lesions  can  be  always  accurately 
localized.  Aside  from  the  imperfections  of  oar  present  knowledge  of  the 
functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain,  their  relations  with  each  other 
are  such  that  a  lesion  to  a  pardonlar  situation  may  affect  other  situations 
more  or  less  remote,  and  the  parts  thus  secondarily  affected  may  ^ve  rise  to 
prominent  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  experimental  physiology  and  clinical 
observations  have  furnished  &ots  which  have  led  to  some  approximation  to 
accuracy  in  localization. 

As  regards  siaonosis,  abscess  of  the  brain  may  present  a  series  of  clinical 
events  which  render  it  difficult  thereby  to  differentiate  this  affection  from 
tumor.  If  the  affection  have  speedily  followed  injury  of  the  head,  if  it  be 
connected  with  otitis,  or  if  there  be  caries  of  the  skull  in  any  situation,  the 
affection  is  probably  abscess.  If  these  etiological  relations  be  wanting, 
tumor  is  more  probable  than  abscess.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening 
from  thrombosis  or  embolism  are  distinguished  by  this  fact — namely,  paraly- 
sis with  or  without  an  apoplectic  seizure  occurs  suddenly  without  prodromes, 
whereas  paralytic  and  oUier  marked. effects  of  tumor  occur  in  snccesuon  and 
after  prodromic  symptoms  which  have  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
In  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  the  affections  just  named  nerves  of  the  special 
senses  and  other  cranial  nerves  are  rarely  involved,  as  they  often  are  in  cases 
of  hemiplegic  paralysis  ftvm  tumor.  Paralysis  of  the  face  on  one  side  and 
of  the  limbs  on  the  other  side  (alternate  paralysis)  is  more  likely  to  occur 
from  tumor  than  from  hemorrhage  or  softening. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  tumor  in  individual  cases,  carcinoma 
is  probable  if  the  patient  be  of  middle  or  advanced  age,  if  cancer  be  heredi- 
tary, and  if  it  exist  eUewhere.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  symptoms  of  a 
rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  is  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  carcinoma- 
tous. The  tuberculous  character  of  the  tumor  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  disease  in  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  and  from  the 

Jrouth  of  the  patient.  Tumors  of  this  kind  rarely  occur  after  puberty  or  at 
ess  than  three  years  of  age.  The  syphilitic  character  of  the  tumor  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  had  syphilis  and  by  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  carcinoma  and  tubercle.  Aneurismal  tumors  rarely  occur  except 
in  persons  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Where  no  data  exist  as  to 
the  Tiynety  of  tumor,  glioma  is  to  be  inferred,  as  being  the  most  common  form 
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of  cerebral  tumor  not  referable  to  sjphilia  or  to  tabercolosis.  Cerebral  taraors 
are  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 

As  regards  digestion,  nutrition,  and  the  functions  of  tbe  body  in  genenl, 
cases  differ.  Patients  may  retain  their  weight  and  an  aspect  of  health  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  and  other  symptoms 
referable  to  the  brun.  In  other  cases  debility  and  emaciation  occur  early. 
The  general  condition  will  be  likely  to  deteriorate  speedily  in  the  easee  in 
which  the  tumor  is  either  carcinomatous  or  tuberculous,  parts  other  than  tbe 
brain  being  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  tumors  within 
the  sknll  may  remain  latent,  as  regards  both  local  and  general  symptoms, 
until  they  have  attained  a  coDBiderable  nse.  The  slowness  of  their  growth 
favors  their  latency.  Oo  the  other  hand,  local  morbid  conditions  incident  to 
the  growth  of  the  tumore — namely,  inflammatioD  and  softening  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding brain^ubstance,  congestions,  circumscribed  meningitis,  and  extrava- 
sation of  blood — give  rise  not  only  to  paralysis  affecting  different  parts  in 
succession  and  progressively  increasing  in  degree,  but  to  exacerbations  of 
pain  and  other  cerebral  symptoms  varying  much  in  frequency  and  ioteneity 
in  different  cases — to  somnolency  or  coma  in  some  cases,  either  of  transient 
duration  or  lasting  for  several  days,  and  occasionally  to  active  delirinn. 

The  termination  in  most  cases  of  tumor  within  the  skull  is,  sooner  nft 
hiter,  fatal,  the  duration  of  life  varying  much  in  different  eases  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  inindenta] 
local  morbid  conditions.  In  some  cases  death  takes  place  after  a  few  months, 
and  in  other  eases  not  until  after  many  years.  An  exception  to  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  syphilitic  tumors.  These  are  amenable  to 
curative  treatment  if  they  have  not  attained  to  much  size  and  have  not  led 
to  damage  of  the  cerebral  substance  in  proximity  to  them.  Death  may  take 
place  after  gradual  exhaustion  ;  it  may  occur  suddenly  from  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage; epileptiform  convulsions  sometimes  determine  the  fatal  termination; 
and  patients  sometimes  die  from  secondary  meningitis. 

Syphilitic  tumors  offer  much  encouragement  in  tbe  way  of  successful 
medicinal  treatment.  Cases  in  which  are  presented  hemiple^a,  paralyaifl 
of  cranial  nerves,  aphasia,  epileptiform  convulsions,  and  delirium  are  by 
no  means  hopeless  if  the  affection  be  traced  to  syphilis.  I  have  met 
with  instances  successfully  treated  in  which  these  symptoms  were  pres- 
ent. It  is  very  important  to  resort  to  antisyphilitic  treatment  in  all  cases 
in  which  there  is  any  ground  for  suspecting  the  previous  existence  of 
syphilitio  disease. 

The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  non-syphilitic  tumors  relate  to  tbe 
palliation  of  symptoms  and  tbe  prolongation  of  life  by  analeptic  and  support- 
ing measures.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  known  remedies  have  a  special 
induence  upon  the  tumors  themselves  or  the  brain  lesions  which  they  pro- 
duce. It  is,  however,  claimed  that  certain  remedies — namely,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  arsenic — do  have  such  an  influence 
in  some  cases.  Trial  may  be  made  of  these  remedies,  taking  proper  precau- 
tions as  regards  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 


Cerebral  Syphilis. 

Although  in  previous  articles  mention  has  been  made  of  variona  syphi- 
litic affections  of  the  brain,  nevertheless,  for  tbe  sake  of  clearness  and  in  vww 
of  the  frequency  and  importance  of  these  affections,  it  is  thought  best  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  separate  article. 

Cerebral  syphilis  may  be  a  manifestation  of  congenital  or  of  acqnind 
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syphilia.  In  the  majoritj  of  oases  it  is  one  of  the  late,  tertiary  lesions, 
occurring  sometimes  ten  to  twenty  years  after  the  primary  infection.  Cere- 
bral syphilis  in  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  is  rare. 

The  tvo  leading  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  are  gmnmata  and  obliter- 
ating endarteritis. 

Intracranial  gummata  originate  usually  either  in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the 
pia  mater.  They  may  develop  in  the  cranial  bones.  Gummata  originating 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  very  rare.  They  then  develop  primarily  in 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  At  first  a  gumma  is  composed  simply  of 
soft,  grayish  granulation-tissue,  but  in  a  short  time  central  caseation  and 
fibroid  metamorphosis  occur,  producing  a  mass  of  firm  consistence  and 
opaque  yellowish  color.  The  gumma  may  develop  as  a  circumscribed  nod- 
ular tumor  or  as  a  difinse  growth.  In  either  case  there  is  usually  more  or 
less  difi'use  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  acljacent  membranes,  so  that  the 
term  syphilitic  or  gummatous  meningitis  appropriately  describes  the  lesion. 
There  may  be  a  angle  gumma  or  many  gummata  in  the  membranes.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  gummata,  although  almost  invariably  starting  in  the 
cerebral  membranes,  frequently  grow  into  Uie  substance  of  the  brain,  which 
thcT  compress  and  destroy. 

Obliterating  endarteritis  of  the  oerebral  arteries  is  a  common  syphilitic 
lesion,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  arteries  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  the  ones  oftenest  affected.  The  affected  arteries  are  hard,  of  an 
opaque  whitish  color,  and  thickened.  The  change  consists  in  a  thickening 
of  the  intima  due  to  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue.  The  thickening 
may  affect  the  circumference  of  the  artery  symmetrically  or  be  most  marked 
at  one  point  in  the  circumference.  The  artery  may  become  entirely  obliter- 
ated, either  by  the  continued  growth  of  the  new  connective  tissue  or  by 
thrombosis.  Small  gummata  are  frequently  found  in  the  media  and  the 
adventitia  of  arteries  which  are  the  seat  of  syphilitic  endarteritis.  Small 
aneurisms  may  form  as  the  result  of  the  artorial  disease.  The  occlusion  of 
the  arteries,  especially  of  those  of  the  base  which  belong  to  the  terminal 
arterial  system,  leads  to  softening  of  the  region  of  the  brain  supplied  by 
the  obstructed  vessel. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  or  syphilitic  endocarditis  or  myocarditis  attended  by  the  formation 
of  thrombi,  may  give  rise  to  embolic  cerebral  softening.  Cases  of  cerebral 
syphilis  without  any  coarse  lesions  in  the  brain  have  been  described,  but 
here  it  is  probable  that  the  smalt  arteries  are  diseased. 

From  this  description  of  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  brain  it  is  evident 
that  the  syhptomb  are  manifold  and  variable  in  individual  cases,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  clinical  description  applicable  to  all  cases.  The  follow- 
ingmay  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  common  types. 

The  grouping  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  gumma  may  be  that  of  other  forms 
of  cerebral  tumor.  When  the  gumma  is  seated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  there 
are  affections  of  various  cranial  nerves,  such  as  facial  paralysis,  neuralgia  and 
paralysis  of  the  trigeminus,  paralysis  and  twitching  of  the  eye-muscles ;  dis- 
orders of  vision,  such  as  diplopia,  hemianopsia,  amaurosis,  irregularity  of  the 
pupils;  sometimes  impairment  of  hearing,  of  smell,  or  of  taste;  and  rarely 
paralvffls  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  Involvement  of  the  crus  cerebri  causes 
hemiplegia.  Choked  disc  is  the  rule.  A  gumma  involving  the  motor  cortical 
zone  causes  monoplegia  or  hemiplegia,  usually  accompanied  with  motor  spasms 
and  frequently  with  epileptic  convulsions.  When  the  centres  for  speech  are 
affected  there  is  aphasia.  (The  previous  article  may  be  consulted  for  other 
symptoms  of  syphilitic  cerebral  tumor.) 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  softening  of  the 
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brain  caused  by  occlnsion  of  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  These  sjmptoiDs 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  thrombic  softeDiDg. 

In  a  large  group  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  not  those  of  a  focal  disease,  u 
in  cases  of  tumor  and  of  softening,  bat  belong  to  some  chronic  diffuse  dis- 
order of  the  brain.  Here  the  clinical  history  may  resemble  that  of  chroDic 
cerebral  meningitis,  of  multiple  cerebral  sclerosis,  of  chronic  insanity,  or,  io 
women,  of  hysteria. 

The  DiAONOSis  cannot  be  made  from  the  cerebral  symptoms  alone,  althoagh 
the  transitory  nature  of  many  of  the  symptoms,  their  rapid  development,  and 
amelioration  are  in  a  certain  degree  characteristic.  The  diagnosis  must 
be  based  upon  a  syphilitic  history  and  the  recognition  of  manifestationa  of 
syphilis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may 
aid  in  the  diagnosis,  as,  in  addition  to  choked  disc,  a  syphilitic  choroiditis  has 
been  obserred  in  some  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis. 

Cerebral  syphilis  is  often  markedly  amenable  to  treatment.  If,  faoweTer, 
parts  of  the  brain  have  been  seriously  impaired  in  their  structure  by  syphi- 
litic lesions,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these  parts  wilt  be  restored,  so  that  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  termination  is  unfavorable. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  mercury  and  of  iodide  of  potasaiam, 
according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  antisyphilitie  therapeotios. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INFLAMMATOBY  AND  STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OF  THE 

SPINAL  CORD. 

General  Considerations  relating  to  Inflammatory  and  Stmctaral  Diseaiiefl  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. — MyelitiB,  Acute  and  Chronic. — Cerebro-Bpioal  Scleroeia.— Locomotor  Ataxia,  or 
Posterior  Spinal  Bclerosis. — Hereditary  Ataxia. — Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis. — 
Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  in  the  Adult. — Subacute  and  Chronio  Anterior  Polio- 
myelitis.— Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy.— Proftressive  Unilateral  Facial  Atrophy.— 
Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis. — Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosia.— Compre^on  of  the  Spinal 
Cord.— Intraspioal  Tumtna. — Pseudo-hypertrophio  (or  Uyoaclerotic)  I^ralysii.— ^le> 
rodenua. — ^Myxoodema. 

General  Oonsiderations  Relating  to  Inflamznatory  and  Struc- 
tural Diseases  of  tiie  Spinal  Cord. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  localization  of  certain  of  the  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  vhich  are  to  be  described  in  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  situation  of  certain  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  white  columns  of  the  cord.  The  accompanying  diagram 
(Fig.  5)  represents  these  bundles  upon  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  at 
the  level  of  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

In  the  anterior  column  of  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  adjacent  to  the 
anterior  median  fissure  is  a  narrow  tract  of  nerve-fibres,  marked  p.  a,  in  the 
diagram,  called  the  pyramidal  fasciculi  or  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  anterior 
column.  These  bundles  are  called  also  the  uncrossed  or  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  and  the  columns  of  Tiirck.  They  may  be  absent  in  normal  cords.  In 
the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  are  situated  the  pyramidal  faadenli 
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of  the  lateral  columns  or  the  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  marked  p.  I.  in  the 
diagram.    The  pyramidal  tracts  are  composed  of  motor-fibres  which  originate 
in  the  central  convolutions  of  the  brain,  descend  through  the  centrum  ovale 
to  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule 
(see  p.  676),  pass  thence  through  the  pes  pedun-  Fio.  5. 

culi,  the  pons,  and  the  anterior  pyramids  of  tlie  p.a. 
medulla  obloneata  to  the  crossing  of  the  pyra- 
mids, wh^  uhe  majority  of  the  motor-fibres 
cross  over  and  descend  id  the  pyramidal  tracts 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  while  a 
smaller  but  variable  portion  remains  uncrossed 
and  descends  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  an- 
terior columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  latter 
pyramidal  tracts  cross  in  their  course  through  After  Elchhont. 

the  spinal  cord,  so  that  eventually  all  of  the 

motor-fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  which  originate  in  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere cross  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  pyra- 
midal tracts  are  connected  with  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord.  From  these  ganglion -cells  originate  the  anterior  nerve-roots. 
When  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  destroyed  in  any  part  of  their  course,  as  by 
a  hemorrhage  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  capsule,  they  become 
the  seat  of  a  descending  degeneration  which  can  be  traced  from  the  seat  of 
the  lesion  downward  to  the  terminalion  of  the  tracts. 

Between  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns  and  the  periphery  of 
the  cord  are  seated  the  direct  cerebellar  fasciculi,  marked  d.  c.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  lateral  columns  are  called  the  fundamental 
fasciculi  of  the  antero-lateral  column  or  the  anterior  root-zone  (/  in  the  dia- 
gram)- 

Two  divisions  are  recognized  in  the  posterior  columns — namely,  the  tri- 
angular columns  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  called  the 
funiculi  graciles,  or  columns  of  Goll  in  the  diagram),  and  the  wedge- 
shaped  columns  between  these  and  the  posterior  boms,  called  the  funiculi 
cuneati,  or  columns  of  Burdach  (B  in  the  diagram). 

The  columns  of  Goll  and  the  direct  cerebellar  fasciculi  contain  centripetal 
nerve-fibres,  and  are  the  seat  of  an  ascending  degeneration  above  any  lesion 
which  destroys  their  continuity. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  diminish  in  siie  Arom  above  downward,  and  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region  the  uncrossed  pyramidal  tracts  disappear.  In  the  lumbar 
and  the  lower  dorsal  regions  the  division  of  the  posterior  columns  into  the 
columns  of  Goll  and  the  columns  of  Burdach  cannot  be  made  out.  The 
direct  cerebellar  fibres  make  their  first  appearance  in  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
and  increase  in  size  fVom  below  upward. 

The  divisions  of  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  which  have  been  described 
are  based  chiefly  upon  the  study  of  embryonic  cords  and  of  the  secondary 
degenerations  of  the  cord.  These  divisions  are  of  importance,  because  each 
one  represents  a  group  of  functionally  distinct  nerve-fibres,  which  may  be  the 
Beat  of  some  special  disease. 

Two  great  classes  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are  recognized — namely, 
the  ayttemie  ditecua  or  s^«n-d!ueaMs,  and  the  mtn^temu:,  mixed,  or  difftine 
duetuet. 

The  system-diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
the  pathological  lesions  are  confined  to  certain  definite  tracts  or  parts  of  the 
cord  which  represent  distinct  physiological  systems  or  groups  of  nerve-fibres 
or  of  ganglion-cells.   To  the  category  of  system-diseases  belong  the  afifection 
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of  ganglioD-cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  called  poliomyelitis  anterior;  the  scle- 
rosis of  the  posterior  columns  constituting  the  essential  lesion  of  locomotor 
ataxia ;  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  either  atone  as  in  seoondary 
descending  degenerations,  or  in  combination  with  anterior  poliomyelitis  in 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis;  and  the  secondary  ascending  degenerations  of 
the  columns  of  Goll  and  of  the  direct  cerebellar  fibres.  We  must  assume  that 
in  the  system-diseases  the  special  cause  of  the  disease  acts  primarily  upon  the 
nenre-elementa,  and  that  the  interstitial  tissue  is  secondarily  inToWed. 

In  contxast  with  the  system-diseases,  Uie  lesions  in  the  nnsystemic  or  dif* 
fuse  diseases  are  not  confined  to  any  definite  gronp  of  Derve-«lemeDts,  but 
affect  irregularly  either  a  large  or  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  To  this 
second  class  of  diseases  belong  hemorrhages,  tumors,  the  transTerse,  the  dif- 
fuse, and  the  disseminated  forma  of  myelitis,  embolio  or  thrombio  softeoiDg, 
and  other  affections. 

Before  considering  the  individual  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  it  will  save 
repetition  and  assist  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  these  diseases  if  the  im- 
portant symptoms  of  various  affections  of  the  cord  be  first  considered  with 
reference  to  certain  peculiarities,  and  especially  to  their  topical  diagnosis. 

An  important  distinction  is  made  between  two  kinds  of  paralysis.  In  one 
Tariety  of  paralysis  the  paralyzed  muscles  rapidly  undergo  atrophy  and 
assume  the  so-oalled  reaction  of  degeneration.  This  variety  may  be  called 
atrophic  paralysis.  In  the  second  kind  of  paralysis  the  paralyzed  muscles 
waste  only  after  a  long  period  from  disuse,  and  they  retain  their  electrical 
excitability  as  long  aa  muscular  suhstanoe  is  preserved. 

The  atrijphie  form  of  parafytu,  attended  with  the  reaction  of  degeneradoo, 
is  always  due  either  to  atsease  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  to  an  interruption  of  the  connection  between  these  ganglion- 
oelU  and  the  muscles  ;  that  is,  to  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  If  the 
paralysis  be  due  to  any  lesion  of  the  motor  tracts  from  their  origin  in  the 
cerebral  cortex  to  their  termination  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  boms 
of  the  spinal  cord,  there  will  be  no  rapid  atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles 
and  no  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  exert  some  unex- 
plained trophic  influence  upon  the  muscles  with  which  they  are  in  connection. 
A  peculiarity  in  cases  of  paralysis  due  to  disease  of  these  ganglion-cells  or 
to  disease  of  the  peripheral  nerves  is  that  the  affected  nerves  from  the  seat 
of  lesion  and  the  paralyzed  muscles  undergo  rapid  degeneration ;  a  d^oera- 
tion,  however,  which  may  be  recovered  from  if  the  primary  leuon  be  repaired 
before  the  degeneration  has  advanced  too  far. 

Another  important  difference  is,  whether  the  paralyzed  muscles  be  relaxed 
and  flabby  or  in  a  rigid,  spastic  condition.  Spattic  parai^si*  is  generally 
associated  with  increased  reflex  action,  and  it  occurs  when  certain  inhibitory 
fibres  which  come  from  the  brain  and  run  in  the  lateral  columns  are  inter- 
rupted by  some  lesion  in  their  continuity.  It  is  assumed  by  many  that  these 
inhibitory  fibres  are  identical  with  those  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord; 
but  this  view  is  not  proven.  For  the  production  of  spastic  paralysis  it  is 
necessary  also  that  the  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells  which  conduct  and 
originate  impulses  for  reflex  action  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  should  not  be 
destroyed.  The  conditions  for  spastic  paralysis  are  present  in  many  cases  of 
cerebral  paralysis,  in  most  cases  of  transverse  myelitis  or  compression  mvelitis 
in  the  upper  dorsal  and  the  cervical  r^ons,  and  in  sclerosis  of  the  Utenl 
columns  of  the  cord.  Spastic  paralysis  does  not  occur  when  the  een^petal 
reflex  fibres  in  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  posterior  columns,  and  gray  matter, 
the  ganglioD-oella  of  the  anterior  horns  which  transmit  reflex  impulses,  and 
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the  oentrifugsl  reflex  fibres  of  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  diseased  so  as  to 
arrest  their  functions.' 

Lou  of  senta/ion  is  a  symptom  of  spinal  disease  when  the  function  of  the 
sensory  fibres  in  the  cord  is  destroyed  or  impaired.  The  sensory  fibres  enter 
the  oord  by  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  from  which  a  part  enter  directly  into 
the  posterior  boms  and  a  part  pass  into  the  posterior  columns.  The  sensory 
fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  probably  also  enter  the  posterior  horns  at 
some  point  distant  from  the  entrance  of  the  corresponding  nerve-roots. 
Unlike  the  ni«ority  of  the  motor  fibres,  the  sensory  fibres  decussate  in  the 
spinal  eord.  Loss  of  sensation  dependent  upon  spinal  affections,  therefore, 
points  to  some  disease  of  the  posterior  oolamns  or  of  the  posterior  horns  of 
sray  matter,  more  particularly  to  disease  of  ihe  latter.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  tactile  aensaiion  may  be  lost  while  the  sense  of  pain  is  preserved 
The  loss  of  sensation  to  pain  is  called  analgesia.  If  a  lesion  destroy  only 
one-batf  of  the  spinal  cord — which  is  a  very  rare  occurrence — the  paralysis 
of  motion  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  and  the  paralysis  of  sensation 
(tactile  and  for  pain)  will  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

CTonditions  afiiaeting  reflex  action  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  spastic  paralysis.  Beflex  action  is  increased  if  the  connection 
between  the  refiex  centres  and  the  brain  be  interrupted.  The  reflex  centres 
are  situated  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  Destruction  of  the  gray  matter, 
therefore,  abolishes  the  reflex  action  of  those  muscles  which  are  in  nervous 
connection  with  the  diseased  part  of  the  gray  matter.  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  centripetal  nerve-fibres  which  carry  impressions  from  the 
periphery  to  these  eentres,  as  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the  posterior  columns 
and  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  two  moat  import- 
ant forms  of  reflexes  for  diagnostic  consideration  are  outaneons  reflexes  and 
tendon  reflexes.  Outaneow  reflex  is  generally  studied  by  noting  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities  upon  ticlcHng  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  Other  cutaneous  reflexes  which  may  be  examined  are  the  contrac- 
tion of  abdominal  muscles  upon  passing  the  finger  along  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men or  the  contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle  upon  passing  the  finger  along 
the  upper  part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

Tf7idon  reflexcM  are  examined  at  the  knee  and  at  the  ankle.  In  most 
healthy  individuals  a  vigorous  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  mus- 
cle is  produced  by  striking  quickly  with  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  or  with 
a  percasaion  hammer  the  ligamentum  patellae  when  the  leg  is  flexed  and  the 
muscles  are  relaxed.  This  contraction,  called  the  knee-jerk  or  patellar  reflex* 
may  be  increased  or  may  be  diminished  or  abolished  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  spinal  oord.  The  patellar  reflex  may  be  impaired  even  when  cutaneous 
reflexes  are  intact  The  centre  for  the  patellar  reflex  is  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  lamhar  portion  of  the  spinal  oord.  Diseases  of  the  gray  matter  in 
this  ntaation,  and  also  disease  of  the  centripetal  nerve-flbres  in  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  lumbar  enlargement  cause  the  patellar  reflex  to  disappear.  In 
tiie  various  conditions  causing  spastic  paralysis  the  patellar  reflex  is  increased. 

'  It  Is  the  rule,  therefore,  that  disease  of  the  posterior  columns  and  of  the  gray  matter 
extending  over  a  considerabie  lonftitikluial  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  prevents  the  occur- 
rence of  spastic  paralysia  An  apparent  exception  is  amyotrophic  lateral  Bclerosis;  but 
here  it  must  be  aemimed  that  at  tne  time  of  spastic  paratysis  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  are  not  diseased  suffidently  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  reflex 
impulses.  In  the  explanation  of  spastic  paralysis  some  writers  lay  more  stress  upon 
the  irritation  of  certain  nerve-fibres  and  ganpjlion-cells  than  upon  the  abolition  of 
inhibitory  impiIlHes.  It  is  probable  that  both  irritative  lesions  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  brain  may  caiiM  spastic  paralyius  with  increased  reflexes. 

'  It  is  assnmed  that  the  knee-jeric  is  a  reflex  phenomoion,  although  this  view  is  not 
proroL. 
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The  so-cftlled  /oot-donvSy  tinfclr-donuM,  or  foot-phenomenOD  is  pTodneed  b; 
making  passively  a  vigorous  dorsal  flexion  of  the  foot,  when,  if  the  cloou 
be  marked,  tbe  foot,  upon  relaxaUon  of  the  flexion,  will  assume  a  positioD  of 
extension  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle.  There 
may  follow  repeated  movements  of  flexion  and  of  extension,  so  that  there  is 
a  continuous  rapid  vibration  of  the  foot  from  one  position  to  tbe  other.  This 
reflex,  produced  by  irritation  of  tbe  tendo  Aehiilis,  is  more  frequently  absent 
in  health  than  the  knee-jerk,  but  in  spastic  paralysis  it  is  ofkeo  a  marked 
phenomenon. 

The  use  of  electricity  has  become  not  only  a  valuable  therapeutical  agent, 
but  also  a  most  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  the  prognosis  of  varioiu 
forms  of  paralysis.  For  diagnostic  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of 
both  the  induced  (or  faradio)  current  and  the  constant  (or  galvanic)  earreot 
The  polar  method  of  application  of  the  eleotrio  current  is  the  most  exact. 
In  this,  one  electrode  is  placed  over  the  nerve  or  the  muscle  to  be  irritated, 
and  tbe  other  electrode  at  some  distant  part  of  the  body,  as  the  stenium  or 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  Tbe  galvanic  battery  should  be  snpplied  with  a  com- 
mutator, so  that  either  electrode  can  be  made  positive  or  negative  at  will. 

In  order  to  understand  the  electrical  reactions  in  disease  it  is  necessary  to 
be  familiar  with  the  so-called  law  of  contraction  for  motor  nerves  and  muscles 
in  health.  This  law  relates  to  the  responses  to  the  constant  current  applied 
by  the  polar  method.  This  current  produces  muscular  contractions  only  when 
the  circuit  is  opened  or  is  closed.  The  occurrence  and  tbe  strength  of  these 
contractions  depend  upon  the  direction  and  tbe  strength  of  tbe  electrical  ctt^ 
rent.  If  the  constant  current  be  very  weak,  no  contraction  is  produced.  If 
the  strength  of  the  current  be  gradually  increased,  the  first  contraetioa 
appears  upon  closing  the  descending  current ;  and  this  is  called  the  cathodal 
closure-contraction  (G.  G.  0.),  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  being  applied  to 
the  nerve  or  muscle  when  the  circuit  is  closed.  If  the  strength  of  die  cur- 
rent be  still  further  increased,  the  next  contractions  ^pear  nppn  closing  and 
upon  opening  tbe  ascending  current,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
causing  the  first  response.  These  contractions  are  the  anodal  closure-contrac- 
tion (A.  C.  0.)  and  the  anodal  opening  contraction  (A.  0.  C),  the  anode  or 
positive  pole  being  applied  to  the  nerve  or  muscle.  Contraction  upon  open- 
ing the  descending  current  or  cathodal  opening  contraction  (C.  0.  C.)  appears 
last,  and  not  until  the  current  is  so  strong  as  to  cause  tetanic  cathodal  closare- 
contractions.  The  galvanic  current  therefore  causes  contractions  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  1,  G.  G.  G.;  2  and  3,  A.  G.  C.  and  A.  O.  C.,  sometimes  one 
coming  first,  and  sometimes  the  other;  4,  G..0.  G.  The  main  points  to 
remember  are  that  in  health  the  0.  C.  C.  exceeds  the  A.  C.  and  the  A.  0.  C. 
exceeds  the  G.  0.  C.  The  contractions  occur  in  the  same  order  whether  the 
electrode  be  ftpplted  to  the  nerve  or  to  the  muscle. 

The  faradic  current  applied  to  nerve  or  to  muscle  in  health  causes  tetanic 
spasm  of  the  muscle,  the  intensity  of  the  spasm  being  in  proportion  to  tbe 
rapidity  of  the  interruptions  and  the  strength  of  the  current. 

Tbe  changes  in  electrical  reactions  in  disease  may  be  quantitative  or  quali- 
tative. The  quantitative  changes  consist  in  simple  increase  or  simple  dimiDD- 
tion  of  electrical  response.  Simple  increased  electrical  excitability  is  common 
in  the  early  stages  of  various  forms  of  paralysis ;  but  when  unaccompanied 
with  qualitative  changes  in  electrical  reaction  it  is  not  of  much  diagnostic 
importance.  So,  too,  diminished  electrical  response,  when  of  diagnostic  import, 
is  generally,  although  not  necessarily,  accompanied  with  qualitative  changes 
in  muscular  excitability. 

Far  more  important  than  the  simple  quantitative  changes  are  the  combined 
quantitative  and  qualitadve  changes  in  the  electrical  excitability  of  nerve  and 
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of  muscle  vhich  constitute  tbe  reaction  of  deffmeration.  This  reaction  is 
so  called  because  it  occurs  only  when  the  nerve  or  the  muscle  (or  usually 
both)  has  undergone  degeneration.  The  degeneration  of  tbe  nerve  is  indi- 
cated by  a  diminution,  and  finally  a  disappearance,  of  its  excitability  both  to 
the  faradic  and  tbe  galvanic  currents.  In  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  the 
electrical  excitability  of  the  nerve  may  be  completely  lost  in  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  so  that  it  is  impossible  by  electrical  excitation  of  the  nerve  to 
produce  any  muscular  contraction.  During  this  time  the  reaction  of  the 
muscle  to  the  direct  application  of  the  faradic  current  also  diminishes,  and 
finally  disappears.  This  is  due  to  degeneration  of  the  intramuscular  nerve- 
fibres.  Tbe  reaction  of  the  muscle  to  the  direct  polar  application  of  the 
galvanic  current  undergoes  important  alterations,  which  indicate  degeneration 
of  the  muscle,  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  neire-degeneration.  At  an  early 
stage  of  the  degeneration  there  may  be  slight  diminution  in  tbe  galvanic 
excitability  of  the  muscle,  but  this  soon  gives  place  to  a  decided  and  cha- 
racteristie  increase  in  the  response  to  tbe  galvanic  current  when  directly 
applied  to  the  muscle.  This  increased  response  is  attended  by  certain  note- 
worthy peculiarities.  The  first  peculiarity  is,  that  the  anodal  closure-contrac- 
tion (A.  C.  C.)  increases,  so  that  after  a  white  it  equals,  or  even  exceeds,  the 
cathodal  closure-contraction  (C.  C.  C),  thus  reversing  the  conditions  in  health. 
Tbe  cathodal  opening  contraction  is  also  often  increased,  so  that  it  may  equal 
or  exceed  the  anodal  opening  contraction.  A  second  peculiarity  is,  that  the 
muscular  contractions,  instead  of  being  immediate  in  their  appearance  and 
short,  are  sluf^sh  and  prolonged,  sometimes  continuing  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  current,  instead  of  only  at  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  the 
circuit. 

If  tJie  d^eneretion  go  on  to  complete  destmotion  of  the  mnsenlar  stmo- 
tare,  the  increased  galvanic  excitability  of  die  muscle  gives  place  to  diminn- 
tion  and  final  disappearance  of  all  electrical  excitability,  tbe  fast  to  disappear 
being  tbe  anodal  closore-contraction. 

If  repair  of  the  degenerated  muscular  and  nervous  tissue  occur,  the  exag- 
gerated and  altered  galvanic  muscular  reaction  gives  place  to  the  normal  re- 
action, faradic  excitability  of  the  muscle  returns,  as  well  as  the  galvanic  and 
tbe  faradic  reaction  of  the  nerve.  Tbe  nerve  becomes  capable  of  transmit- 
ting the  impulses  of  the  will,  causing  volitional  contractions,  before  the 
normal  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  is  restored. 

Usually,  both  the  nerve  and  the  muscle  simultaneously  undergo  degenera- 
tion. If  the  nerve  be  alone  degenerated,  there  will  be  simple  diminution  or 
loss  of  its  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  and  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
&ndio  muscular  excitability,  without  qualitative  change  in  the  galvanic  mus- 
cular excitability.  If  the  muscle  be  alone  degenerated,  the  faradic  and  the 
galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  and  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscle 
will  be  preserved,  while  the  above-described  characteristic  changes  following 
direct  galvanic  excitation  of  the  mnscle  are'present.  The  latter  reaction  is 
sometimes  called  partial  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  only  in  paralysis  due  to  disease  of 
tbe  peripheral  nerves  and  in  that  due  to  disease  of  the  ganglion -eel  Is  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  absent  in  all  forms  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  in  all  spinal  paralyses  due  to  disease  of  the  white  matter  of  the 
cord,  and  in  functional  paralyses.  If  paralysis  be  due  to  disease  involving  a 
s^^ent  of  the  gray  maUxx  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  in  transverse  myelitis,  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  only  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  which  are 
connected  wit£  that  segment,  while  it  is  absent  in  the  paralyzed  muscles 
whose  nerves  originate  below  the  diseased  segment.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
the  study  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nerve  and  of  muscle  in  eases  of 
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paralysis  affords  most  important  information  as  to  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
reactions  to  electricity  also  indicate  the  pathological  condition  of  a  nerve  or 
of  a  muscle ;  and  this  may  prove  of  great  assistance  in  forming  a  jndgmait 
u  to  the  possibility  of  recorery.' 

Myelitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  sabstance  of  the  cord  is  called  mydUu.  Myelitis 
appears  as  an  acHte  and  as  a  rhronic  affection.  These  two  forms,  however, 
cannot  be  sharply  discriminated  in  all  cases,  since  acute  myeliUs  often 
passes  into  the  onronio  form.  Other  divisions  are  based  upon  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  part  of  the  cord  involved.  Tfans  the  inflammatory 
changes  may  be  either  circumscribed,  diffuse,  or  disseminated ;  the  white 
matter,  the  gray  matter,  or  both,  may  be  affected;  or  Uie  disease  may  tend  t» 
extend  transversely  or  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  When  both  white  and 
gray  matter  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  cord  are  inflamed,  the  process  is 
called  diffuse  myeUtU ;  when  the  inflammation  affects  only  or  chiefly  the  gra; 
matter,  the  disease  is  central  myelifis  ;  and  when  confined  to  the  anterior  horns 
of  gray  matter,  it  is  anterior  poHnmyelitts  or  anterior  eomual  myditis.  In 
traiitveTK  myelitis  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  over  a  circumscribed  space 
is  involved.  Curtical  myelittt  or  menittffo^yelitit  is  the  name  given  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  cord,  the  inflammation  being  conse- 
cutive to  spinal  meningitis.  When  a  number  of  separate  foci  of  inflammation 
exist  in  the  cord  the  change  is  designated  as  ditteminaied  myelitis.  Myelitis 
extending  from  below  upward  la  called  osoemiui^,  and  extending  from  above 
downward  it  is  called  d^cending. 

As  regards  the  tissue  primarily  affected,  Charcot,  following  Virehow's 
classification,  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  myelitis — namely,  intrr^^uU  toA 
parenchymatous  mydittM.  In  interstitial  myelitis  the  connective  tissue  or 
neuroglia  is  first  inflamed,  and  the  nerve-elements  suffer  secondarily ;  and  in 
the  parenchymatous  form  the  ganglion-cells  and  nerve-fibres  are  primsril; 
involved,  and  the  interstitial  changes  are  secondary.  The  final  result  in  both 
cases  is  the  same. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  on  account  of  its  greater  vascularity  and 
functional  importance,  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  primary  myelitis  than 
is  the  white  matter.  Inflammation  of  the  gray  matter  is  particularly  prone 
to  extend  in  the  vertical  direction  (central  myelitis). 

Acute  myelitic,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  appears  under  the  form  of  softening 
of  the  cord.  Chronic  myelitis,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  as  induration  or  scle- 
rosis. The  changes  whicn  characterise  acute  myelitis  will  be  described  first,  ind 
afterward  those  of  the  chronic  form.  Softening  and  acnte  myelitis  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous,  since  there  exists  non-inflammatory  as  well  as  ioflan- 
matory  softening  of  the  cord.  Exceptionally,  the  consistence  of  the  acutely 
inflamed  cord  is  found  to  be  normal  or  even  increased.  Tae  color  also  varies. 
It  may  be  that  of  the  normal  cord,  in  which  case,  if  the  consistence  be 
unchanged,  the  existence  of  inflammation  can  be  determined  only  by  micro- 
scopical examination.  Most  frequently  the  color  is  reddish  or  yellow,  bnt 
in  cases  of  prolonged  duration  it  may  be  grayish  or  white.  The  red  color 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  blood.  In  very  acute  cases  of  central  myelitis  the 
softened  part  may  contain  so  much  extravasated  blood  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  hemorrhage  into  the  cord.  The  name  htmato^yf- 
litis  is  given  by  Hayem  to  cases  of  acute  myelitis  attended  by  extensive  hem- 

^  For  further  information  on  this  subject  consult  the  excellent  work  of  A.  Hatrha 
Bennett,  A  Practiead  Trea^te  on  EteetroHtiemums  in  Distaus  ef  the  UtrvovM  t^ttem,  Loo- 
don,  ld62. 
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orrliage.  From  the  sudden  derelopment  of  tbe  symptome,  it  is  also  called 
opoj^t^i/orm  mgditit,  Tbe  stage  (rif  red  soffceiiiog  gradually  gives  place  to 
that  of  yellow  softening.  The  yellow  color  is  due  to  alteratious  in  the  blood- 
pigment,  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  to  tbe  presence  of  pus-cells  and  granular 
corpuscles.  The  affected  portion  of  the  cord  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
swollen.  The  pio-arachnoid  membrane  is,  as  a  rule,  involved  to  some  extent 
in  the  inflammatory  process.  The  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  regions  of  the  cord 
are  the  favorite  seats  of  the  disease. 

The  microscopical  examination  in  cases  of  aciit«  myelitis  reveals  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels,  extravasated  red  blood-corpuscles,  granular  corpuscles, 
fat-granules,  pus^lls,  disintegrated  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  swollen  and 
apparently  proliferating  neuroglia-eells,  granular  material,  espMially  around 
the  vessels  (regarded  by  Lockhart  Clarice  as  coagulated  albuminous  exudation, 
and  called  by  him  "  granular  disintegration  "),  blood -pigment,  and  corpora 
amylacea.  In  the  early  stage,  and  in  ube  neighborhood  of  softened  foci  in  the 
later  stages,  the  axis-cylinders  of  some  of  the  nerve-fibres  are  much  swollen, 
presenting  the  appearance  oUIed  varicose  or  fbsiform  hypertrophy.  Tbe 
ganglion-cell^  also  may  be  found  swollen,  spherical,  pigmented,  vacuolated, 
and  devoid  of  processes.  They  finally  undergo  atrophy  and  disappear.  The 
rect^ition  of  the  granular  corpuscles  (also  called  fat^granule  bodies  or  inflam- 
matory corpuscles  of  Gliige)  is  of  great  assistance  in  distinguishing  ante-mor- 
tem softening  from  the  softening  so  often  produced  artificially  in  removing 
the  cord.  These  corpuscles  are  usually  spherical  or  oval  in  shape,  vary 
greatly  in  sise,  and  are  so  densely  filled  with  small  fat-globules  as  to  appear 
opaque  by  transmitted  and  bright  by  reflected  light.  They  may  be  formed 
from  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  from  neuroglia-cells,  from  cells  in  the 
walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways.  They  are  not  distinct- 
ive of  inflammation,  and  they  may  be  present  in  simple  degenerative  processes. 

If  acute  myelitis  pass  into  the  chronic  stage,  the  red  and  the  yellow  give 
place  to  white  softoiing.  Cysts  filled  with  a  whitish,  milky  fluid  may  be 
formed  as  in  cerebral  soflening.  By  absorption  olS  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion, by  atrophy  of  the  nerve-elements,  and  the  production  of  fibrillated  con- 
nective tissue  acute  myelius  may  terminate  in  sclerosis,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Leyden.  It  is  probable  that  very  mild  cases  of  myelitis  may  be 
followed  by  complete  restoration  to  the  normal  condition.  Certain  observa- 
tions tend  to  show  that  nerve-fibres  in  the  cord  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  myelitic  process  may  be  regenerated.  Suppuration  or  abscess  is  an 
extremely  rare  termination  of  acute  myelitis,  and  when  present  it  is  either 
pyssmic  or  consecutive  to  suppurative  processes  in  the  membranes,  verte- 
brsB,  or  surrounding  parts. 

Transverse  myelitis  of  sufficient  duration  (probably  at  least  a  month)  is 
followed  by  the  secondary  degenerations  of  Tiirck.  These  degenerations 
affect  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres.  They  are  therefore  ascending, 
and  when  the  myelitic  focus  does  not  reach  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cord, 
descending.  The  ascending  degeneration  occupies  the  oolonns  of  Goll  and  the 
direct  cerebellar  fasciculi ;  and  the  descending  degeneration  follows  the  course 
of  the  pyramidal  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  lateral  columns.  These 
tracts,  when  degenerated,  appear  gray  and  are  finally  atrophied,  the  process 
onnaisting  in  a  gradual  atrophy  of  the  nerve-fibres  combined  with  increase 
of  the  neuroglia  and  the  appearance  of  granular  corpuscles.  When  the  mye- 
litis occupies  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  the  degenerations  are  bilateral. 
Myelitis  confined  to  one-half  of  the  cord  is  very  rare. 

Chronic  m^fliti's  includes,  according  to  common  usage,  the  processes  also 
called  sclercwis  and  gray  degeneration.  It  is  characterized  by  proliferation 
of  the  neuroglia-elements,  resulting  in  the  production  of  fibrillated  connective 
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tisnie  and  the  atrophy  of  Derre-elemeota.  Granalar  eorpascles  and  corpora 
unylacea  may  also  be  present.  The  oonsistence  of  the  affected  part  is  nsoally 
firm,  its  size  is  dimiDished  rathw  than  ioereased,  and  its  color  is  gray.  Some- 
times there  are  no  morbid  changes  Tisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Aa  re^rds  their 
clinical  history,  certain  eases  of  slowly-developing  soflening  of  the  oord  are 
to  be  referred  to  chronic  myelitis,  although  Leydeo  considers  all  inrtaaees  of 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord  as  acute  in  their  origin. 

Chronic  myelitis  embraces  affections  of  the  cord  which  vary  greatly  as  to 
the  situation,  extent,  and  nature  of  the  pathological  process.  Certain  forms 
have  an  exact  localization,  and  follow  the  course  of  certain  definite  gronps  of 
nerve-fibres  and  of  nerre-cells.  Others  are  characterized  by  irre^larity  in 
distribution  and  extent.  Of  the  forms  which  have  more  or  less  of  an  exact 
localization  may  be  mentioned  posterior  spinal  sclerosis  or  locomotor  ataxia, 
amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  and  anterior  poliomyelitis.  These  will  each 
receive  separate  consideration.  The  secondary  degenerations  of  Tiirck, 
although  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  result  of  chronic  myelitis,  are 
primarily  degenentiTe.  The  name  fimieidar  tderoti*  is  given  to  sclerosU 
following  certain  definite  columns  of  the  cord,  snch  as  lateral  and  posteriw 
spinal  sclerosis.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  primary  change  is  in 
the  nerve-fibres.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  infiam- 
mation  should  be  confined  to  the  course  of  definite  nerve-tracts.  The  most 
important  examples  of  chronic  myelitis  with  irregular  distribution  are — 
chronic  transverse  myelitis,  circumscribed  sclerosis,  and  disseminated  or 
multiple  sclerosis.  Multiple  sclerosis  will  be  considered  separately,  as  it 
has  a  well-defiaed  clinical  history.  Myelitis  resulting  from  alow  compres- 
sion (angular  curvature  resulting  from  Pott's  disease,  cancer  of  the  vcrtebraa, 
or  intraspinal  tumors)  is  usually  of  the  ordinary  transTerse  variety  and  accom- 
panied by  secondary  degenerations. 

The  CLimcAL  bistort  of  aeu/e  mydittt  presents  variations  corresponding 
to  those  which  belong  to  the  anatomi^  characters  of  the  disease.  The  latter 
furnish  the  interpretation  of  the  former,  and  from  the  symptoms  the  seat  of 
the  inflammation,  its  extent,  and  the  particular  parts  of  the  cord  which  are 

involved  may  be  inferred  with  considerable  accuracy.  Certain  symptoms 
belong  alike  to  acute  spinal  meningitis  and  to  acute  myelitis.  In  many  if 
not  in  most  eases  these  two  affections  are  associated.  In  meningitis  the 
inflammation  extends  from  the  membranes  to  the  cord,  and  in  myelitis  the 
membranes  are  likely  to  be  secondarily  involved.  Practically,  at  the  bed- 
side,  having  diagnosticated  an  acute  intraspinal  inflammation  exclusive  of 
intracranial  inflammatory  diseases,  the  diagnostic  problem  which  remains  is 
to  differentiate  myelitis  from  meningitis ;  that  is,  to  decide  that  the  inflam- 
mation has  its  origin  in  and  is  predominant  in  the  cord.  The  symptoms, 
therefore,  which  distinguish  myelitis  from  spinal  meningitis  especially  claim 
attention. 

Disorders  of  sensation  are  often  the  first  local  symptoms.  These  are  pun 
in  the  back,  the  sensation  of  a  girdle  around  the  trunk,  and  tendemw  over 
certain  of  the  vertebrsB.  Preceding  paralysis  the  muscles  which  are  to  be 
paralyzed  are  sometimes  affected  with  tremor  or  spasms. 

The  early  occurrence  of  paralysis  is  a  distinguishing  feature.  It  occurs 
within  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  within  a  few  hours,  after  the  symptoms 
have  pointed  to  a  spinal  affection.  In  most  instances  the  form  of  the  paral- 
ysis is  paraplegic,  showing  the  seat  of  the  affection  to  be  in  the  dorsal  or  in  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  cord.  According  to  the  seat  at  the  outset  or  the  sub- 
sequent extension  of  the  inflammation  upward  (ascending  myelitis),  the  mns- 
oles  of  respiration  and  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  affected.  The  speedy 
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occurrence  of  paralysis  is  evidence  that  the  cord  has  been  primarily  affected. 
Sudden  and  complete  paralysis  denotes  that  the  myelitis  is  central  and 
socompanied  by  hemorrhage  (htemato-myelitis). 

Paiulysis  affecting  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  more  constant  and  occurs 
earlier  in  myelitis  than  in  spinal  meningitis.  Loss  of  cutaneous  sensibility  is 
more  frequent  ia  the  former  thaD  in  the  latter.  It  is  rare  for  sensory  paral- 
ysis to  be  wanting.  Its  absence  shows  that  the  myelitis  does  not  involve  the 
posterior  columns  or  the  posterior  comua  of  the  cord.  Sensation  may  not  be 
lost,  but  18  more  or  less  diminished,  and  it  may  be  characterifed  by  retarded 
transmission  of  sensory  impressions.  Exceptionally,  there  is  cutaneous  hyper- 
sesthesia,  this  being  attributable  to  complicating  menin^tis.  Priapism  is  a 
symptom  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  Symptoms  relating  to  reflex  move- 
ments are  of  significance  as  regards  the  localization  and  the  extent  of  the 
lesions.  The  continuance  or  increase  of  the  reflex  movements  shows  either 
that  disorganizing  changes  have  not  taken  place,  or  that  the  disorganization 
has  not  extended  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  other  hand, 
loss  of  reflex  excitability  is  an  effect  of  destruction  of  the  gray  matter  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  This  extension  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  reflex 
excitability  after  the  occurrence  of  the  motor  paralysis. 

Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  constituting  the  so-called 
spinal  epilepsy  of  Brown-S^qnard,  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases  of 
transverse  myelitis  not  involving  the  lower  lumbar  region. 

Notable  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  is  indicative  of  destntctaon  of 
the  gray  matter ;  and  in  this  case  the  reaction  of  degeneration  appears  in 
the  muscles  the  nerves  of  which  originate  in  the  diseased  gray  matter. 
Hence  this  reaction  is  absent  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  in 
dorsal  and  cervical  myelitis,  and  is  present  in  lumbar  myelitis  involving  the 
anterior  horns. 

In  myelitis,  earlier  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  spinal  meningitis,  the 
parte  exposed  to  pressure — sacrum  and  trochanter — take  on  gangrenous 
inflammation.  Not  infrequently  this  occurs  within  a  few  days  after  the 
attack.  The  urine  is  retained  and  within  a  short  period  it  becomes  alka- 
line.   The  presence  of  muoo-pus  shows  the  existence  of  cystitis. 

Fever  in  cases  of  acute  myelitis  is  rarely  high,  and  is  generally  of  a  low 
grade.  The  propriety  of  the  term  acute  in  this  connection  has  reference  to 
the  rapid  development  of  grave  symptoms,  rather  than  to  the  elevation  of 
temperature  and  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Fever  symp- 
tomatic of  gangrenous  inflammation  (septic  fever)  and  of  cystitis  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Acute  myelitis  may  run  a  rapid  course,  destroying  life  in  a  few  days,  or 
death  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  gangrenous  inflammation  or  of  cystitis 
after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  Complete  recovery  is  rare.  In  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  the  disease  becomes  chronic.  It  may  end  in  more  or  less 
complete  atrophy  of  the  cord,  and  patients  may  live  indefinitely  with  a  per- 
manent paraplegia,  the  general  health  being  good. 

In  the  foregoing  account  of  the  symptomatology  of  acute  myelitis  refer- 
ence has  been  had  especially  to  the  parts  involved  in  the  differentiation  from 
acute  spinal  meningitis.  These  points  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the 
account  given  of  the  latter  disease.  (Vide  p.  702.)  The  affection  to  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  functional  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  called 
acute  ascending  paralysis  (vide  Chapter  V.),  closely  resembles  acute  ascend- 
ing myelitis ;  but  in  the  latter  affection  disturbances  of  sensation  and  bladder 
and  rectal  symptoms  are  generally  not  marked.  The  symptoms  which  relate 
to  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  to  the  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum, and  to  the  occurrence  of  cystitis  and  of  bed-sores  at  an  early  period,  are 
47 
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sufficiently  cburaeteristac  of  Mute  myelitis  as  contrasted  with  so-called  reflex 
and  functional  paralysis.  Acnte  myelitis,  the  inflammation  limited  to  the 
anterior  boms  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  oord  (anterior  poliomyelitis),  con- 
stituting the  afTection  known  as  infantile  paralysis  and  an  analogous  afieetion 
in  adults,  will  be  considered  separately  in  this  chapter. 

Acute  myelitis  is  a  rare  disease,  especially  if  cases  of  traumatic  origin  be 
excluded.  Aside  from  injuries  of  the  cord  from  fractures,  contusions,  pene- 
trating wounds,  etc.,  prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  as  in  steeping  upou  damp 
ground,  seems  to  be  the  only  cause  clearly  apparent.  The  adequateness  of 
other  agencies  supposed  to  be  causative,  such  as  muscular  efibrts,  excessive 
Tcnery,  and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  is  problematical.  Acute  mye- 
litis is  occasionally  observed  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria  and  of  other  infections 
diseases.  The  disease  occurs  when  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  causative 
agency. 

The  TREATMENT  ID  the  early  stage  of  acute  myelitis  haa  for  its  objects 
^minntion  of  the  intensity  of  inflammaUon  and  the  prerention  of  disoigan- 
isadoo  resulting  therefrom.  Dry  capping  over  the  spine,  and  in  full-blooded 
subjects  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cups  or  leeches,  are  indicated.  The 
application  of  the  ice-bag  to  the  spine  is  recommended.  Ergot  and  belladonna 
have  been  supposed  to  be  useful  by  causing  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the 
cord.  Mercurialization,  by  giviog  calomel  and  also  by  inunction,  is  to  be 
advocated  in  view  of  the  danger  and  the  frequently  rapid  progress  of  this 
disease,  on  the  ground  that  the  notions  formerly  held  in  regard  to  the  anti- 
phlogistic effect  of  mercury  are  not  without  some  foundation,  and  that  the 
evils  of  the  remedy  are  of  little  moment,  provided  it  have  a  favorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  inflammatory  process,  however  small  this  influence  may  be. 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  acute  stage  is  too  brief  to  afford  much  time 
for  treatment  with  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  This  may  be  inferred 
when  complete  paralysis  has  taken  place.  Revulsive  applications  to  Uie  spine 
may  be  employed,  but,  considering  the  liability  to  gangrenous  inflammation, 
they  should  not  be  made  in  ntuatioDs  exposed  to  pressure.  To  obviate  the 
effects  of  pressure  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Relieving  the 
bladder  of  an  accumulation  of  urine  is  important,  as  well  as  proper  attentim 
to  the  early  symptoms  of  cystitis. 

Absolute  rest  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Brown-S^uard 
advises  recumbency  on  the  abdomen,  but  the  continuance  of  this  decubitus 
is  hardly  practicable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  employment  of  electricity  in  acute  mycditis.  Strychnia  is  contra- 
indicated. 

Chronic  myfliti*,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term,  indndes 
several  distinct  affections,  among  which  are  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  colnmnB 
of  the  cord,  multiple  cerebro-spinal  sclerosis,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns, 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  and  progressive  muscular  ati^hy.  These  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  chapter  under  separate  headings.  Exdumve  of  these  aflfeo- 
tions,  the  term  chronic  myelitis  denotes  an  inflammatory  affection  localised  in 
a  s^^ent,  or  sometimes  in  more  than  one  segment,  and  extending  transversely 
more  or  less  throughout  the  cord  (transverse  myelitis).  The  form  of  paraly- 
sis resulting  therefrom  is  generally  paraplegia  ;  but  if  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  cord  be  the  seat  of  the  affection,  general  spinal  paralysis  is  the  result.  In 
cases  of  the  disease  as  thus  restricted  the  clinical  problem  is  similar  to  tliat 
in  cases  of  the  acute  form — namely,  to  differentiate  chronic  myelitis  from 
chronic  sptnal  meningitis.  Here,  too,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  in  the  Utter 
affection  the  inflammation  extends  more  or  less  from  the  meninges  to  the  cord, 
and  that  in  the  former  affection  inflammation  of  the  cord  generally  involTes 
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the  meningea.  The  antecedent  history  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Both 
chronic  myelitis  and  chronic  spinal  meningitiB  may  have  been  preceded  by  an 
acate  form  of  disease,  and  of  course  the  chronic  has  the  same  primary  seat 
as  the  acate.  If,  therefore,  the  previous  history  show  the  acute  disease  to 
have  been  acute  myelitis,  the  existing  affection  is  chronic  myelitis. 

As  regards  tbe  symptoms,  they  point  to  myelitis,  instead  of  meningitis,  in 
proportion  as  they  represent  more  or  less  disoivaniiation  of  the  cord.  Hence, 
completeness  of  the  paralysis,  sensory  as  well  as  motor  paralysis,  paralysis 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  cystitis,  wasting  of  the  paraiyied  muscles,  and 
a  tendency  to  gangrenous  alceration  are  diagnostic  of  myelitis  rather  than 
of  spinal  meningitis. 

The  practical  importance  of  making  this  discrimination  relates  chiefly  to 
the  prognosis.  The  prospect  of  improvement  and  recovery  is  far  better  in 
cases  of  spinal  meningitis  than  in  cases  of  myelitis.  In  proportion  as  the 
symptoms  denote  disorganization  of  the  cord  (softening  and  secondary  atro- 
phy) the  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  As  already  stated,  however,  destruction 
of  the  cord,  causing  complete  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs, 
is  not  incompatible  with  long  life  and  good  general  health.  In  the  preceding 
editions  of  this  work  a  case  is  cited  in  which  complete  paraplegia  followed  a 
fall  of  forty  feet,  and  after  death  there  was  found  atrophy  of  ttf^  cord  below 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  This  patient  lived  more  than  fifty  years  aft«r  the 
accident,  married,  and  had  six  children,  amassed  a  little  fortune  by  his  indue- 
try,  and  finally  died  with  double  pneumonia.  In  another  case,  reported  by 
Br.  Purple,*  there  was  complete  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  below  the  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra  following  an  injury.  In  this  case  the  patient,  finding  his 
lower  limbs  burthensome,  persuaded  a  surgeon  to  amputate  them  near  the 
hip-joint.  The  operation  was  wholly  without  pain  and  the  stumps  healed 
readily. 

The  measures  of  tbeathxnt  indicated  in  cases  of  chronic  myelitis  are  rest 
as  long  as  the  symptoms  denote  an  inflammatory  condition,  and  moderate 
counter-irritation  over  the  spine.  Remedies  given  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
absorption  of  morbid  products — namely,  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury 
— are  not  indicated ;  and  severe  counter-irritation — by  the  moxa,  issues,  setons, 
etc. — is  of  no  use.  Electricity  may  be  useful  in  retarding  atrophy  of  the  para- 
lyzed muscles.    The  application  of  water  to  the  spine  by  sponging  and  com- 

Eresses  is  to  be  recommended,  but  cold  afiusioos  and  hydropathic  packing  are 
urtful.  Experience  has  shown  the  hurtfulness  of  thermal  baths.  Attention 
to  the  bladder  is  important.  Indications  pertaining  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  are  to  be  met.  If  the  patient  be  confined  to  the  bed,  precau- 
tions are  to  be  taken  against  the  eflwcts  of  pressure. 

Oerebro-spinal  Sclerosis— Multiple  or  Tnwilar  Sclerosis. 

Among  the  names  for  this  afiiBction  may  be  mentioned  multiple  sclerosis, 
disseminated  sclerosis,  insular  sclerosis  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  scI^ok  m 
pfaques  distemxniei,  cerebrospinal  sclerosis,  and  disseminated  chronic  intersti- 
tial encephalo-myelitis.  The  disease  was  recognieed  pathologically  by  Cruveil- 
bier  (1835)  and  by  Ttlrck  (1855).  From  a  clinical  point  of  view  it  has  been 
studied  most  thoroughly  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils.'  It  is  characterized  ana- 
tomically by  the  development  of  many  or  of  few  nodules  of  sclerotic  tissue 
in  the  central  nervous  system.  These  nodules  are  the  result  of  a  dissemi- 
nated chronic  interstitial  inflammation.    Charcot  diatingnishes,  according  to 

»  Ntv  York  Medical  Journal,  1858. 

■  Charcot,  One.  de^  HdpUaux,  IS68;  Boumeville  et  Garrard,  De  la  Sdtnm  en  Tiaqum 
diaaminitK,  Paris,  1869. 
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the  situatioD  of  the  nodules,  three  types  of  the  disease — namely,  the  cerebro- 
spinal, the  cerebral,  and  the  spinal.  The  cerebro-spinal  form  is  the  most 
common  type,  its  clinical  history  is  best  understood,  and  it  is  the  one  most 
readily  diagnosticated.  The  spinal  form,  with  our  present  knowledge  as 
regards  its  symptomatology,  is  not  readily  disUnguiahed  &om  the  ordinary 
forms  of  chronic  myelitis. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spots  of  sclerosis  can  be  recognized  by  the 
naked  eye.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  visible  only  microscopically. 
They  are  distributed  irregularly  throughout  the  spinal  eord,  medulla  obloo- 
gata,  pons  varolii,  cerebrum,  and  cerebellum.  The  sclerotic  i^nds  in  the 
pons  and  medulla  are  rarely  absent,  and  they  giTe  rise  to  characteristic  symp- 
toma.  Thar  number  in  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  greater  in  the  white 
than  in  the  cortical  substance.  In  the  cord  they  occupy,  unsymmetricallj, 
both  white  and  gray  matter,  more  frequently  the  former.  They  may  be 
concealed  in  the  interior,  or,  reaching  the  surface,  they  may  be  visible  from 
the  exterior.  It  is  rare  for  the  sclerosis  to  extend  throughout  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  cord.  The  nodules  may  be  scattered  at  wide  intervals  or  sev- 
eral may  coalesce.  The  size  of  individual  nodules  may  vary  between  micro- 
scopic dimensions  and  several  inches  in  length.  The  color  of  the  sclerotic  spots 
is  reddish-gfhy,  the  consistence,  especially  in  the  brain,  firmer  than  normal, 
the  cut  surface  smooth  and  somewhat  translucent,  and  the  borders  irregular 
and  in  many  cases  well  defined.  The  affected  parts  may  be  shrunken  or  of 
normal  or  even  increased  size.  The  membranes,  especially  the  pia  mater, 
may  be  thickened  and  opaque  or  they  may  be  unchanged. 

The  mioroBoopical  examination  of  the  gray  sclerotic  nodules  reveals,  as 
the  essential  change,  increase  of  the  interstitid  tissue,  bother  with  atrophy 
of  the  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  interstitial  tissue  appears  as  a  finely- 
fibrillated  but  dense  connective  tissue,  mingled  with  finely  granular  material. 
Large  stellate  cells,  called  Deiter's  cells  or  spider-cells,  are  often  present. 
The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  notably  thickened,  and  are  often  infiltrated 
with  fat-molecules  and  lymphoid  cells.  Granular  corpuscles  and  corpora 
amylacea  are  usually  present,  but  not  in  large  number.  In  the  sclerosed 
patches  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  have  disappeared,*  those  remaining  being, 
for  the  most  part,  naked  axis-cylinders,  sometimes  much  hypertrophied.  At 
the  borders  of  the  sclerotic  nodules  the  neuroglia-reticula  are  swollen  and 
the  cells  are  apparently  in  proliferation.  The  ganglion-cells,  when  the  gray 
substance  is  involved,  become  filled  with  yellow  pigment,  lose  their  processes, 
and  finally  disappear  by  atrophy.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Frommann 
that  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  in  the  form  of  free  globules 
and  in  cells  oooupies  the  sclerotic  islands.  This  he  refers  to  a  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  elements  of  the  neuroglia.  Similar  gray  translucent  spots  of 
sclerosis  have  been  observed  also  in  the  cerebral  nerves  and  in  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  Sclerotic  nodules  have  been  recognised  with  espedal 
frequency  in  the  optic  nerves. 

The  individuality  of  this  affection  has  been  recognized  only  within  a  few 
years.  Prior  to  a  knowledge  of  its  clinical  characteristics,  as  pointed  out 
by  Charcot  and  others,  it  was  confounded  with  locomotor  ataxia,  general  paral- 
ysis of  the  insane,  senile  trembling,  and  especially  paralysis  agitans.  Typical 
cages  at  the  present  time  are  readily  discriminated.  This  statement  will  not 
apply  to  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  lesions  are  limited  to  either  the  brain 
or  the  spinal  cord.   I  have  met  with  an  instance,  the  diagnostic  features  bein^ 

'  Later  observations  (Erb,  Frommann)  do  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Charcnt  that 
inmlar  sclerosia,  in  distinction  from  other  forms  of  chronic  m^ehtis,  is  characterized  by 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  itclerotic  isktods. 
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extremely  well  marked,  in  which  there  were  no  symptoms,  other  than  tremor, 
pointing  to  a  eerehral  affeotion,  the  dnration  of  the  disease  extending  over 

many  years. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  usually  very  gradual,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period  its  peculiar  characters  may  not  be  declared.  Various  indefinite 
symptoms  referable  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  may  have  existed  for  moDths, 
and  even  years,  before  a  positive  diagnosis  is  practicable.  Among  these  symp- 
toms are — cephalalgia,  vertigo,  mental  disturbance,  apoplectiform  att4MjlE8, 
abnormal  sensations  in  the  limbs,  muscular  feebleness  (paresis),  lack  of  co-or- 
dinatsog  power  (ataxia),  etc.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  different  cases 
offer  a  great  diversity,  as  regards  not  only  the  initial  symptoms,  but  those 
associated  with  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  considered 
how  great  are  the  differences  as  regards  die  number,  aise,  and  situations  of  the 
sclerotic  patches.  The  interpretation  of  the  diverse  symptomatic  phenomena 
is  to  be  sought  af^r  in  the  pathological  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  cord  in  which  the  lesions  are  liable  to  be 
seated.  Charcot  calls  the  disease  polymorphous,  in  view  of  the  great  variety 
of  the  forms  of  disorder  observed  in  different  cases.  Notwithstanding  these 
variations,  the  diagnostic  features,  when  these  are  present,  render  the  differen- 
tiation from  the  several  diseases  just  named  not  difficult. 

Following  incomplete  paralysis  of  one  or  both  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  pet^ 
haps  also  of  the  upper  limbs,  accompanied  often  by  rigidity  of  the  muscles 

S spastic  paralysis)  and  increased  tendon  reflexes,  tremor  occurs,  and  the  most 
iagnostic  feature  relates  to  this  symptom.  The  tremor  is  excited  by  volition, 
and  is  wanting  as  long  as  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  will  (volitional  tremor). 
The  muscles  are  quiet  or  nearly  so  if  the  patient  he  entirely  at  rest,  but 
whenever  any  action  is  excited  by  the  will  they  take  on  automatic  spasmodic 
movements  more  or  less  violent,  and  the  patient's  will  is  powerless  for  their 
arrest.  These  movements  may  extend  from  the  limbs  over  the  whole  body. 
A  hospital  patient  for  a  long  time  under  my  observation  while  sitting  quietly 
was  free  from  tremor,  but  as  soon  as  he  made  any  voluntary  effort  the  motions 
of  his  limbs  and  body  were  so  violent  and  grotesque  that  it  was  difficult  to 
regard  the  spectacle  as  otherwise  than  ludicrous.  The  tremor  which  is  thus 
characteristic  of  this  disease  is  analogons  to  that  of  chorea  in  so  far  as  it  is 
automatic,  but  excited  by  the  will.  In  chorea,  however,  automatic  move- 
ments take  place  without  as  well  as  with  the  exercise  of  the  will.  The 
tremor  differs  from  the  inco-ordioate  movements  of  ataxia  in  that  the  latter 
are  not  automatic.  The  tremor  in  cases  of  senile  trembling  and  paralysis 
agitans  differs  in  being  independent  of  volition,  taking  place  when  the  patient 
ia  entirely  at  rest  Moreover,  in  both  these  affections  the  movements  are  less 
violent,  have  less  range,  and  are  more  rhythmical  in  character.  The  term 
shaking  tremor  expresses  more  correctly  the  movements  in  multiple  sclerosis 
than  the  word  tremor  alone.  This  symptom  is  referable  to  lesions  seated  in 
the  medulla  oblongata. 

A  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech  is  diagnostic  of  this  disease.  The  patient 
speaks  in  a  slow,  monotonous  manner,  with  intervals  between  syllables,  as  in 
scanning.  The  peculiarity  is  known  as  the  *'  scanning  speech."  The  voice 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  whisper.  Aphonia  and  the  feeble,  monotonous 
voice  are  referable  to  paresis  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  some  cases  the  lips, 
tongue,  and  muscles  of  the  palate  become  paralyzed,  as  in  cases  of  bulbar 
paralysis. 

Iroimired  vinon  (amblyopia)  and  double  vision  (diplopia)  occur  not  infre- 

anently,  and  oscillation  of  the  eyeballs  ^nystagmus)  is  so  frequent  in  this 
isease  and  so  rare  in  other  diseases  that  it  has  much  diagnostic  significance, 
l^ese  symptoms  represent  solerotie  patches  affecting  the  optic  tracts  or  nerves 
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and  nerres  going  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  is 
a  not  infrequent  symptom. 

Sensory  paralysis  is  rarely  marked,  and  is  not  mfVeqaently  wanting.  If, 
however,  the  sclerotic  patches  involve  the  posterior  columna  of  the  cord, 
ataxia  and  more  or  less  irapairment  of  sensibility  are  associated.  There 
may  be  little  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  otherwise, 
the  inference  in  these  instances  being  that  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray 
matter  of  the  cord  are  involved.  Cystitis  and  bed-Bores  do  nut  usually  occur 
until  late  in  the  disease,  and  they  are  often  absent. 

I^sturbancea  referable  to  the  brain  are  rarely,  but  sometimes,  wanting. 
The  mental  faculties  generally  fail.  Patients  often  alternately  weep  and 
kugh  irrationally,  and  pn^ressive  deterioration  of  the  mind  ends  at  length 
in  imbecility.  Apoplectiform  attacks  are  liable  to  occur,  accompanied  by 
hemiplegia.  With  these  attacks  there  may  be  considerable  fever,  showing 
an  intercurrent  acute  inflammatory  condition.  Patients  usually  recover  from 
these  attacks,  but  they  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  to  be  based  chiefly  od  the  tremor,  together  with  the  pecu- 
liar disorder  of  speech,  taken  in  connection  with  the  varied  motor,  sensory, 
and  mental  disturbances.  The  diagnostic  criteria  probably  proceed  fhnn 
aclerosis  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  varolii.  If  these  part«  escape, 
which  probably  is  rare,  the  clinical  characteristics  of  the  disease  may  be 
wanting.  An  important  point  in  the  diagnosis  is  the  age  of  the  patient.  Jn 
the  great  majority  of  oases  the  beginning  of  the  disease  dates  ftom  a  period 
between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  life- 
Aside  from  the  influence  of  age,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  etiology. 

The  disease  is  usually  progressive,  but  with  a  slow  march,  the  duration 
sometimes  extending  over  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Long  periods 
in  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  stationary  are  not  uncommon,  and  also 
periods  in  which  the  symptoms  give  delusive  hopes  of  real  improvements 
Often  the  life  of  the  patient  is  destroyed  by  some  intercurrent  affection.  A 
fatal  ending  may  be  due  to  disturbances  of  respiration  and  deglutition  inci- 
dent to  the  occurrence  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Irrespective  of  these  causes, 
death  may  be  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  cystitis,  bed-sores,  and  the  giv- 
ing way  of  the  processes  involved  in  nutrition.  Clinical  experience  thus  fkx 
has  fuinished  no  ground  for  entertaining  any  hope  of  recovery  from  the 
disease. 

The  utmost  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  treathbnt  is  that  the  disease 
will  remain  stationary,  or,  if  it  be  prc^ressive,  that  the  prepress  may  be 
retarded.    Various  remedies  have  seemed  to  be  of  use  in  isolated  eases. 

Among  these  are  the  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic,  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  the 
phosphide  of  zinc.  The  latter  remedy,  in  a  case  under  my  observation,  was 
repeatedly  followed  by  distinct  although  limited  improvement.  Electricity 
and  hydropathic  treatment  have  appeared  to  be  beneficial.  More  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  all  causes  of  disorder,  from 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  and  from  treatment  ^v- 
emed  by  symptomatic  indications,  than  from  any  remedies  given  with  a  view 
to  a  special  influence  upon  the  disease. 

Locomotor  Ataxia— Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis. 

This  aflection  was  described  by  Dnchenne  in  1858  and  1859  under  the 
name  of  progressive  looomotor  ataxia,  more  fully  than  by  any  previous  writo* ; 
hence  Trousseau  designated  it  Duchenne's  disease.  The  principal  symptoina 
of  the  disease,  however,  had  been  recognized  previously  by  Rombe^, 
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applied  to  it  the  old  name  tabes  dor$ali$.  The  distinctive  character  and  the 
seat  of  the  affection  were  clearly  defined  also  by  the  tate  Dr.  Todd  prior  to 
the  reaearcbes  of  Dncbenne.  Other  names  of  the  diseaae  are  yray  deffene- 
ratioH  of  the  posterior  oo^wnn*,  tcbroMU  of  the  posterior  aAumm,  and  posterior 
ekrofdc  levcomjftHtU. 

The  anatomical  charaoters  of  locomotor  ataxia  consist  of  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  involving  frequently  a  part  of  the  lateral 
columns  and  of  the  gray  substance.  The  posterior  nerve-roots  are  atrophic 
and  gray.  The  pia  mater  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord  is  thickened,' 
opaque,  and  is  oflen  adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  In  advanced  cases  the  pos- 
terior columns  appear  shrunken,  gray,  and  somewhat  firmer  than  normal.  The 
observations  of  Pierret  (1872),  under  Charcot's  direction,  render  it  probable 
that  the  primary  seat  of  the  sclerosis  is  in  two  bands,  each  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  lying  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
posterior  horns  of  gray  matter.  These  bands  they  call  the  external  or  lateral 
handM.  This  view  of  Pierret  and  Charcot  is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
fact  that  sclerosis  of  the  columns  of  Golt,  although  usually  present  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  does  not  cause  ataxic  symptoms,  as  shown  in  cases  of  ascending 
secondary  degeneration  and  of  primary  sclerosis  of  these  columns ;  and,  en  the 
other  ham,  on  the  observatioD  of  a  case  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which  the 
BcIerouB  was  oonflned  to  t^e  external  bands,  while  the  columns  of  Goll  were 
normal.  When,  as  is  usual,  the  symptoms  are  most  marked  in  the  lower 
extremities,  the  changes  in  the  posterior  columns  are  most  extensive  and 
advanced  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar  regions.  Here  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  posterior  columns  is  involved.  In  very  rare  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  chiefly  referable  to  the  upper  extremities,  the  sclerosis  then  being 
most  developed  in  the  cervical  enlargement.  As  a  rule,  however,  while  the 
dorso-lumbar  sclerosis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  columns,  it  is 
found  that  in  the  cervical  region  the  sclerosis  is  confined  either  to  the  columns 
of  (roll  or  to  these  together  with  the  external  bands.  The  almost  constant 
involvement  of  the  columns  of  Goll  may  be  regarded  as  referable  to  an  ascend- 
ing secondary  degeneration.  The  sclerosis  maybe  traced  continuously  to  the 
resUform  bodies  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  it  ceases.  There  is  a  tend- 
enoy  in  the  disease  during  the  later  stages  to  extend  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  lateral  columns.  The  posterior  horns  of  gray  matter  are  generally 
involved.  The  nerve-fibres  in  Clarke's  columns  are  atrophied  in  all  typical 
cases.  Extension  to  the  anterior  horns  of  gray  matter  is  a  rare  complication, 
cauring  muscular  atrophy.  Gray  degeneration  of  the  optic  nerves,  and 
rarely  of  the  oculo-motor,  hypoglossal,  and  certain  other  cranial  nerves,  has 
been  observed. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  sclerosed  parts  reveals  increase  of  the 
interstitial  tissue,  which  appears  as  a  dense  but  finely-fi brill ated  connective 
tissue,  containing  in  the  early  stages  many  nuclei  and  granular  corpuscles, 
and  in  the  later  stages  abundant  corpora  amylacea.  The  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels are  thickened,  and  the  perivascular  sheaths  enclose  a  targe  number  of 
fat-globules  which  have  probably  been  derived  from  the  products  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-elements.  The  nerve-fibres  lose  their  medullary 
sheaths,  nndei^  atrophy,  and  for  the  most  part  disappear.  The  exact  local- 
isation of  the  sclerosis  as  described  above  can  only  be  determined  by  micro- 
Booptcal  study.  The  morbid  process  is  regarded  by  most  writers  as  beginning 
in  the  nerve-fibres,  either  as  a  parenchymatous  inflammation  (Vulpian,  Char- 
cot, Erb)  or  as  a  degeneration  (Leyden),  the  chronic  interstitial  inflammation 
being  a  secondary  change. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  not  a  form  of  paralysis,  although  it  is  generally  associated 
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with  diminished  sensibility,  and  not  infrequently  with  more  or  less  dimiQution 
of  motor  power.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  affection  is  impairment 
or  loss  of  the  ability  to  combine  and  direct  voluntary  muscular  movements. 
The  patient  may  have  as  much  muscular  strength  aa  in  health,  but  there  ta 
either  inability  or  difficulty  in  co-ordinating  the  action  of  the  mnsdes  by  the 
will.  A  natural  division  is  into  the  initial  period  or  first  stage,  the  ataxie 
period  or  second  stage,  and  the  paralytic  or  third  stage. 

Lancinating,  shooting  pains,  usually  at  first  in  the  lower,  and  later  in  the 
upper  limbs,  often  constitute  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient  often  com- 
pares  the  pains  to  those  caused  by  electric  shocks.  In  coDsequenoe  of  their 
shooting,  piercing  characters  and  great  intensity  they  have  been  called  ful- 
gurating or  lightning  pains.  They  are  not  positively  characteristic,  inaa- 
much  as  they  occur  in  other  forms  of  myelitis,  and  are  not  invariably  pres- 
ent in  cases  of  ataxia.  The  "  girdle  sensation,"  which  is  a  symptom  in 
other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  cord,  is  often  felt.  Other  events  which 
may  occur  in  the  first  stage  are — ^incontinence  of  urine,  frequent  seminal 
emissions,  anaphrodisia,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  morbid  excitability  of  the 
sexual  organs,  urethral  and  rectal  neuralgic  pains,  a  sense  of  fatigue  in  the 
muscles  of  the  tower  limbs  after  any  exertion,  attacks  of  vomiting  accom* 
panied  by  gastralgia  (crisft  gaxtriques  of  Charcot),  and  paralysis  of  certain  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eyeball  (the  oculo-motorius,  the  abduoens,  and  rarely  the 
trochlearis),  giving  rise  to  strabismus,  diplopia,  and  ptosis.  These  paralytic 
symptoms  may  be  transient,  and  they  may  disappear  and  return,  sometimes 
remaining  permanently.  Impairment  of  vision  in  some  oases  occurs  early, 
and  it  may  end  in  amaurosis.  The  ophthalmoscope  shows  an  opaque,  pearly 
whiteness  of  the  optic  papilla,  characteristic  of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Irregularity  of  the  pupils  is  not  infrequent.  The  pupil  on  one  side  may  be 
contracted  to  the  size  of  a  pin's  point,  showing  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic ; 
and  with  this  symptom  are  sometimes  associated  dilatation  of  the  vessels  and 
increased  heat  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.  The  pnpil  on  one  side  may 
be  contracted  and  on  the  other  side  dilated.  Ofbener  both  pupils  are  contracted. 
A  symptom  which  possesses  considerable  diagnostic  value  is  the  absence  of 
contraction  of  the  pupil  on  exposure  to  light,  while  there  is  normal  contrac- 
tion in  the  acts  of  accommodation  (Argyll-Robertson  symptom).  Difficulty 
of  speech  from  paralysis  of  the  hypoglossus,  and  paralysis  affecting  branches 
of  the  trigeminus  and  facial  nerve,  are  occasional  symptoms.  The  acoustie 
nerve  is  rarely  involved.  Absence  of  patellar  reflex  is  an  early  and  almost 
constant  symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia-  These  events  are  liable  to  occur  in 
the  firet  stage — that  is,  they  may  precede  the  development  of  ataxia — or  their 
occurrence  may  be  delayed  until  the  second  stage.  They  may  precede  for  % 
long  period,  months  and  even  years,  the  ataxic  characteristios.  The  latter 
mark  the  second  stage  of  the  disease. 

The  ataxia  is  generally  first  manifested  in  the  lower  extremities.  It  may, 
however,  appear  first  in  the  upper  extremities.  This  was  true  of  a  case  which  I 
have  observed.  One  lower  limb  is  sometimes  affected  before  the  other,  and  both 
limbs  on  the  same  side  may  be  first  affected.  When  one  limb  is  first  affected, 
whether  it  he  a  lower  or  an  upper  extremity,  it  is  on  the  left  oftener  than  on 
the  right  side.  The  defect  of  co-ordinaUon  is  apparent  when  any  combined 
movements  are  undertaken.  In  proportion  as  the  affection  is  marked  tbe 
paUent's  gait  in  walking  is  uncertain,  irregular,  and  grotesque.  The  lower 
limbs  are  thrown  forward  by  forable  jerks,  without  definite  direction.  Tha 
body  is  sometimes  swayed  from  side  to  side  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  an 
equilibrium,  and  the  arms  are  thrown  out  like  those  of  a  person  balancing  on 
the  ti^ht  rope.  In  cases  less  marked  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  beginning  to  walk,  and  after  getting  under  way  the  patient  is  unable  to 
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advance  slowly,  but  walks  with  precipitation.  The  legs  are  thrown  forward 
with  a  quick,  jerking  movement,  and  the  feet  are  brgught  to  the  ground  on 
Uie  heels  with  force  and  are  liable  to  strike  against  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing  the  violence  of  the  exertions,  the  muscular  strength  being  retained 
patients  are  sometimes  able  to  walk  for  long  distances.  In  an  extreme  degree 
of  the  affection  walking,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  asmstaotB,  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  chair  or  bed. 

The  ddect  in  co-ordinating  power  over  the  upper  extremities  is  shown  by 
an  inabiliW  to  execute  acts  which  require  the  combined  movements  of  the 
fingers.  The  patient  is  unable  to  button  or  unbutton  clothes,  and  yet  the 
grasp  may  have  not  less  force  than  in  health.  A  patient  whom  I  exhibited 
at  a  clinic  tried  in  vain  to  unbutton  his  vest,  but  his  grip  was  too  strong  to 
be  borne.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  unable  to  guide  the  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and  requires  to  be  fed  by  others. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  affection  progressively  extends  over 
the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  increases  in  degree  more  or  less  slowly. 
The  defective  co-ordinating  power  may  be  much  more  marked  at  some  times 
than  at  others.  A  patient  for  some  time  under  my  observation,  who  had  suf- 
fered from  this  affection  for  five  years,  habitually  walked  with  a  certain  amount 
of  uncertainty  and  irregularity,  and  enunciated  with  labor  and  slowly,  but  dis- 
tinctly. This  patient  at  times,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  so,  walked  with 
great  difficulty,  presenting  in  a  marked  d^;ree  the  characteristic  gait,  and  the 
embarrassment  in  speech  was  such  t^at  he  was  with  difficulty  understood. 
These  paroxysms  recurred  on  some  days  repeatedly,  and  he  was  sometimes 
exempt  from  them  for  several  succcsdve  days.  This  patient  had  occasionally 
double  vision  and  night-blindness. 

A  symptom,  even  when  the  affection  is  slight,  is  inability  to  stand  with  the 
eyes  closed.  This  symptom  is  not  pathognomonic  of  looomotor  ataxia.  The 
patient,  with  the  feet  in  apposition  and  the  eyes  closed,  soon  reels,  and 
would  fall  if  not  supported.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  coexistence  of 
more  or  less  antesthesia  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Patients,  however,  with 
notable  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  soles,  but  who  have  not  ataxia,  are  some- 
times able  to  stand  without  difficulty  when  the  eyes  are  closed.*  A  moderate 
amount  of  ataxia  occasions  want  of  confidence  in  the  powers  of  locomotion. 
A  patient  under  my  care  has  the  disease  only  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  walk 
usually  with  what  seems  an  eccentric  ^it ;  but  were  he  to  cross  a  street 
.  when  it  became  necessary  to  hasten  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  car* 
riagea,  he  would  scarcely  be  able  to  make  any  headway,  and  he  carefully 
avoids  socb  a  contingency. 

In  most  if  not  in  all  cases  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  more  or  less  impaired. 
The  amount  of  sensory  paralysis  varies  in  different  cases.  Generally  both 
anaesthesia  and  analgesia  are  combined.  There  is  also  diminution  of  the 
sense  of  weight  and  of  temperature.  The  so-called  muscular  sense  is 
impaired.  Retardation  in  the  transmission  of  sensory  impressions  to  the 
sensorium  is  usually  marked.  The  difficulty  in  walking  is  increased  by  the 
impairment  of  sensibility.  The  patient's  eyes  are  directed  to  the  feet  and 
ground  in  walking,  and  there  may  be  inability  to  walk  with  the  eyes  closed. 

As  already  stated,  although  distinct  from  motor  paralysis,  the  latter  may 
coexist  with  the  ataxia,  and  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary  as  regards 
the  former.  In  cases  of  paralysis  from  different  spinal  affections,  the  diffi- 
culty in  walking  depends  often  measurably  on  defective  power  of  co-ordi- 
nation. 

Impotence  occurs,  as  a  rule,  sooner  or  later,  either  before  or  after  the 
advancement  of  the  disease  to  the  ataxic  stage. 

>  Vide  report  of  a  case  by  Dr.  Pepper,  in  .^n.  Joum.  of  Med.  Seimea,  July,  1871. 
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Affections  of  the  joints  occur  in  a  proportion  of  cases,  small,  bnt  sufficient 
in  number  to  show  a  pathological  connection.  These  have  been  described, 
eapecdally  by  Charcot,  under  the  name  of  ataxic  arthropathies.  They  may 
occur  before  as  well  as  after  the  development  of  the  ataxic  condition.  Gen- 
erally, the  larger,  but  sometimes  the  smaller,  joints  are  affected.  Those 
attacked  by  preference  are  the  knee  and  the  shoulder.  The  joints  are 
attacked  suddenly,  without  any  traumatio  cause;  they  are  swollen  from 
intra-articular  effusion ;  pain  and  fever  are  wanting ;  and  recovery  often  takes 
place  after  several  weeks  or  months.  On  the  oUier  hand,  permanent  stmo- 
tural  changes  may  be  the  result,  leading  sometimes  to  dislocation'  and  the 
lesions  of  deforming  arthritis.  The  patellar  reflex  ia  wanting.  Percussion 
over  the  ligamentum  patellsB  or  over  the  tendo  Achillis  does  not  occasion 
spasmodic  movement-B  as  in  health.  This  is  a  point  of  diagnostic  import- 
ance. Cutaneous  reflexes  are  generally  normal  or  nearly  so.  As  a  rule,  for 
a  long  period  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  well  maintained.  The  electrical 
reactions  are  normal  in  uncomplicated  cases. 

In  the  advanced  or  paralytic  stage  notable  paralysis  is  added  to  the  ataxia. 
The  muscles  waste,  the  patient  falls  into  a  cachectic  state,  cystitis  and  bed- 
sores occur,  and  death  takes  place  by  exhaustion.  Happily,  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  this  stage  in  but  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  generally 
reached,  if  reached  at  all,  after  a  long  period.  When  a  certain  amount  of 
progress  luu  taken  place,  sometimes  the  disease  remains  without  further 
progress  indefinitely  or  daring  life.  If  the  disease  be  progressive,  its  prog- 
ress may  be  extremely  slow.  Notable  improvement  takes  place  in  some  cases. 
I  have  known  the  ataxia  to  be  so  great  as  to  compel  patients  to  keep  the  bed  for 
several  months,  and  such  a  degree  of  improvement  to  follow  that  they  were 
able  to  walk  without  much  difficulty.  Complete  recovery  is  extremely  rare,  but 
if  the  disease  be  not  far  advanced  it  is  possible.  Hence  the  name  progressive, 
applied  by  Buehenne,  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  death  is  owing  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  The 
disease  may  not  interfere  with  the  continuance  indefinitely  of  appetite,  nutri- 
tion, and  good  general  health. 

The  DIAONOSIB  involves  a  discrimination  from  paraplegia,  and  in  some  cases 
from  general  paralysis.  The  differential  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made.  The 
ataxia  ia  not  a  pandytio  affection ;  and  the  difficulty  in  walking  or  in  using  any 
of  the  affected  muscles  depends  not  on  deficiency  of  muscular  power,  bnt  on  the 
lack  of  ability  to  combine  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected  muscles. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  is  strikingly  shown  by  causing  two  patients,  one 
affected  with  paralysis  and  the  other  with  locomotor  ataxia,  to  walk  side  by 
side.  The  paralytic  walks  with  a  feeble,  tottering,  or  shuffling  gait,  while  the 
patient  affected  with  ataxia  throws  out  his  limbs  with  force,  but  in  an  irreg- 
ular, uncertain  manner.  The  preservation  of  voluntary  motor  power  in 
ataxia  is  shown  by  the  resistance  which  the  patient  is  able  to  make  when 
the  physician  tries  to  bend  the  limbs,  and  also  by  the  freedom  and  strength 
of  movement  when  the  patient  is  recumbent.  If  there  be  paralysis,  more 
or  less  in  degree,  combined  with  ataxia,  it  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  deter- 
mine this  fact  and  to  estimate  the  relative  prominence  of  either.  The  coex- 
istence of  mental  aberration  mth  general  cerebral  paralysis  is  a  diagnostic 
feature  of  the  latter.  In  that  disease  the  voluntary  muscles  of  limbs, 
face,  etc.  are  simultaneonsly  affected.  In  locomotor  ataxia  different  parts  of 
the  voluntary  mneoular  system  are  succesuvely  affected,  the  affection  being 
generally  manifested  first  in  the  lower  extremities.  General  paralyns 
the  insane  and  locomotor  ataxia  may  occur  together,  either  affection  appeal^ 
ing  first. 

*  Charcot  Leftm  «ur  Us  Maiadie$  du  i^/sl^  nerveux,  Paris,  1877. 
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Affections  of  the  cerebellum  giving  rise  to  vertigo  may  occasion  an  embar- 
rassment in  walking  and  standing  suggestive  of  ataxia.  The  embarrassment  is 
dae  to  vertigo,  and  is  analogous  to  that  caused  by  druokeDDess.  With  proper 
attention  this  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  ataxic  difficulty.  Moreover,  the 
vertigo  is  usually  accompanied  by  other  symptoms  pointing  to  cerebellar 
disease. 

Sclerosia  of  the  lateral  columns,  or  spasmodio  spinal  paralysis,  presents 
diagnostie  characters  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  sufficient  for  the  discrimina* 
tion  of  this  affection.    The  mnsoles  in  locomotor  ataxia  are  notably  relaxed. 

Before  the  appearance  of  ataxia  the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  estab- 
lished if  lancinating  pains,  absence  of  patellar  reflex,  and  the  Argyll-Robert- 
son pupil  are  all  present  as  symptoms. 

The  ETIOLOGY  of  locomotor  ataxia  relates  to  age,  sex,  over-exertion  of  the 
muscles,  together  with  exposure  to  cold  and  sexual  excesses.  The  disease 
occurs  very  rarely  prior  to  adult  life.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
ages  are  between  thirty  and  fifty  years.  Men  are  oftener  affected  than  women. 
The  disease  has  been  observed  to  follow  various  affections — namely,  rheuma- 
tism, pellagra,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  etc. — but  the  diversity  of  these  antecedent 
affections  renders  it  doubtfal  that  the  sequence  denotes  any  etiological  connec- 
tions. The  personal  history  in  many  oases  gives  nothing  definite  as  regards 
die  causation.  Syphilis  seems  to  be  an  undoubted  &etor  in  the  causation  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia — a  proportion,  however, 
probably  not  more  than  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  analysis  of  the 
cases  shows  antecedent  syphilis  to  have  been  generally  mild,  and  that  the 
ataxia  occurs  fVom  five  to  ten  years  after  the  syphilitic  infection. 

Treatment. — The  nitrate  of  silver,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  the 
chloride  of  barium,  and  phosphorus  are  remedies  recommended  in  this  dis- 
ease. Each  has  been  found  useful  by  some,  and  not  so  by  other  observers. 
None  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  specially  curative.  Their  degree  of 
usefulness  is  limited  in  the  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  be  useful.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given  continuously  in  doses  of  iVom  a  third  to  a 
nxth  of  a  grain  for  several  weeks,  and  it  should  then  be  suspended  for  a 
season.  Phosphorus  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  useful  in  several  cases.  It 
may  be  ^ven  in  the  form  of  phosphide  of  zinc  or  of  the  oleaginous  solution. 

They  who  have  had  lai^  experience  in  electro-tiierapeuticB  bear  testimony 
to  the  usefulness  of  electricity.  Both  the  faradic  and  galvanic  forma  are  use- 
Ail,  the  latter  having  the  more  testimony  in  its  favor. 

Thermal  baths  are  generally  regarded  with  disfavor  by  those  who  have 
observed  their  effects  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Sponging  the  body 
with  cool  or  tepid  water  and  the  hydropathic  packing,  the  latter  employed 
with  care  and  moderation,  are  recommended.  The  usefulness  of  these  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  of  electricity  and  the  other  remedies  which  have  been  named, 
is  to  be  explained  by  their  general  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  body, 
this  influence  reaching  thus  indirectly  the  local  disease. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  inutility  of  local  depletion  and  coun- 
ter-irritation. 

The  lancinating  pains,  the  attacks  of  gastralgia  with  vomiting,  seminal 
emissions,  the  affections  of  the  joints,  the  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  other  complications,  claim  of  course  appropriate  measures  of  treatment. 
Stretching  the  sciatic  or  other  nerves  which  are  the  seat  of  severe  pain  is  a 
surgical  operation  which  has  afibrded  great  relief  in  some  cases,  and  has  been 
without  benefit  in  other  cases.   It  is  only  a  palliative  measure. 

Measures  to  improve  and  maintun  nutrition,  to  invigorate  the  general 
health,  to  remove  coexisting  disorders,  and  to  palliate  symptoms,  doubtiess 
do  much  toward  preventing  or  retarding  the  progress  of  tJie  disease. 
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Inaamucli  as  measures  of  treatment  appear  in  not  a  few  cases  to  prevent 
or  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  obvious  that  an  early  diagnosis  ia 
highly  important.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  symp- 
toms which  precede  the  ataxic  stage,  with  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  juiti- 
cious  management  the  disease  may  not  advance  to  this  stage.  There  seems 
to  be  no  good  reason,  a  priori,  why  the  disease  might  not  become  stationary, 
to  say  the  least,  at  this  as  well  as  at  the  aeoond  stage. 

Hereditary  Ataxia. 

This  rare  affection  was  first  described  by  Friedreich  in  1863,  and  is  some- 
times called  FriedreielC*  dueate.  Although  several  cases  of  typical  loco- 
motor ataxia  sometimes  oocar  in  the  same  family,  in  Friedreich's  disease 
there  are  certain  peculiarities  in  the  symptoms  ana  the  pathological  lesions 
which  distinguish  the  disease  from  typical  locomotor  ataxia. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  same  family  are  usually  affected.  In  an 
observation  of  Carr6  there  were  18  cases  of  ataxia  in  one  family,  occurring 
during  three  generations.  Dr.  W.  E.  Smith  has  reported  6  cases  of  hered- 
itary ataxia  in  one  family.*  The  female  memberu  of  the  family  seem  to  be 
more  subject  to  the  disease  than  the  male,  although  this  has  not  been 
observed  in  all  instances.  The  first  symptoms  generally  appear  in  child- 
hood, often  about  the  age  of  puberty,  but  sometimes  earlier  or  later. 

An  initial  stage  of  lancinating  pains  is  wanting.  Ataxia  is  the  first  symp- 
tom. Patellar  reflex  disappears.  In  typical  cases  sensation  is  intact.  Eye* 
symptoms  are  absent.  There  is  a  peculiar  disturbance  of  speech,  due  prob* 
ably  to  inoo-ordination  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  involved  in  articalation. 
Nystagmus  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Spastic  paralysis  with  contractures, 
and  often  with  muscular  atrophy,  occurs  after  the  ataxia  has  existed  some 
time.  Spinal  curvature,  usually  in  the  form  of  scolions,  is  a  IVequent  symp- 
tom. Bladder  and  rectal  disturbances  are  absent  or  they  occur  only  in  a  late 
stage.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  very  long,  extending  often  over  thirty 
years. 

The  pathological  lesion  consists  in  gray  degeneration  or  sclerosis  of  the 
posterior  columns,  of  the  direct  cerebellar  fibres,  and  of  the  pyramidal  tracts. 
Sometimes  there  is  degeneration  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  horns, 
but  whether  this  be  only  a  complication  or  not  is  uncertain. 

The  disease,  so  far  as  known,  is  incurable.  The  indications  for  treatment 
are  similar  to  those  in  typical  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  occasional  occurrence  of  so-called 
acute  ataxia,  observed  most  frequently  after  diphtheria,  variola,  and  rarely 
other  infectious  diseases.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  ordinary  loco- 
motor ataxia.  Beoovery  often  takes  place  or  the  disease  may  become 
chronic.   Nothing  is  known  of  the  pathological  lesions  of  aoate  ataxia. 

Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis— Spinal  Paralysis  of  Children. 

The  primary  pathological  lesion  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  is  an  acute 
circumscribed  myelitis  of  the  anterior  horns  extending  over  a  variable  por- 
tion of  the  cord.  The  few  autopsies  which  have  been  made  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  affection  reveal  undoubt-ed  evidences  of  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
comua  in  the  presence  of  leucocytes,  proliferating  neuroglia-cells,  and  hem* 
orrh^es.    Opportunities  for  examining  the  cord  at  a  late  stage  of  the  dis- 

>  W.  Everett  Smith,  "  Hereditary  or  Degenerative  Ataxia,"  BoMton  Mai.  and  Swy. 
Jwm.,  Oct.  15,  1886. 
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ease  are  not  rare.  At  this  period  one  or  both  anterior  horns  in  a  situation 
corresponding  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  paralyzed  muscles 
are  shrunken.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  ganglion-celts  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  this  situation  are  atrophied,  and  may  have  entirely  disap- 

f reared.  The  surrounding  tissue  is  sclerotic.  The  sclerosis  may  extend  a 
ittle  beyond  the  gray  matter  into  the  adjoining  antero-Iateral  columns. 
The  essential  lesion,  therefore,  of  infantile  spinal  paralysis  is  an  acute 
interstitial  myelitis  of  the  anterior  cornua  resulting  in  atrophy  of  the 
motor  ganglion-cells  and  sclerosis  of  the  neuroglia.  When  the  paralysis 
affects  the  lower  extremities  the  poliomyelitis  is  in  the  lumbar  enlarge- 
ment. When  the  upper  extremity  is  paralyzed  there  is  poliomyelitis  of 
the  cervical  enlargement. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected  (see  p.  730),  the  disease  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns  is  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and 
mnsoleB  in  connection  with  the  cells.  degeneration  of  the  nerves  is 
characterized  by  disintegration  of  the  myeline  sheaths,  increase  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  and  of  the  endoneurium,  atrophy  of  the  axis-cylin- 
ders, and  eventually  new  growth  of  interstitial  connective  tissue  within  the 
nerve-trunk.  The  degeneration  of  the  muscles  is  characterized  by  similar 
changes — namely,  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  increase  in  the  sarcolemma 
nuclei  and  of  the  interstitial  cells,  and  a  gradual  replacement  of  muscular 
substance  by  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  so  infiltrated  with  fat-cells  as 
to  conceal  the  actual  atrophy. 

The  sruPTOHS  of  this  disease  iu  children  are  strikingly  distinctive.  The 
initial  history  of  a  typical  case  is  as  follows :  A  child  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  fever,  perhaps  in  the  night,  having  been  at  bedtime  apparently  per^ 
feotly  well.  The  fever  has  considetuble,  it  may  be  great,  intensity.  It  is 
aecompanied  by  cerebral  symptoms — namely,  vertigo,  somnolence,  coma,  and 
somedmes  convulsions.  There  is  also  pain  in  the  spine  and  extremities.  The 
fever  and  the  concomitant  symptoms  subside  and  disappear  after  a  minimum 
daration  of  a  few  honrs  or  a  maximum  duration  of  a  few  days.  The  patient 
may  have  seemed  to  have  had  a  febricula.  As  a  sequel  of  the  fever  paralysis 
is  discovered,  generally  quite  unexpectedly.  The  paralysis  may  be  at  first 
confined  to  one  extremity,  much  ofteuer  a  tower  than  an  upper.  It  may 
quickly  extend  to  another  extremity,  and  it  may  involve  the  four  extrem- 
ities. The  extension  from  one  part  to  other  parts  takes  place  quickly — that 
is,  within  a  few  hours  or  at  most  a  few  days — and  the  paralysis  as  quickly 
becomes  complete.  There  is  no  sensory  paralysis.  After  a  few  days  the  lia- 
bility to  an  extension  of  the  motor  paralysis  ceases.  As  regards  the  parts 
pandyzed  cases  difi^ier  widely.  The  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  one  lower 
extremity ;  but  oftener  both  lower  limbs  are  affected.  Cases  occur,  but  they 
are  extremely  rare,  in  which  either  one  or  both  of  the  upper  limbs  are  alone 
affected.  More  or  less  of  the  muBcles  of  the  trnnk  may  be  involved.  Not 
infrequently  the  paralysis  does  not  affect  all  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
but  is  confined  to  certain  groups  of  muscles. 

There  are  occasional  variations  from  the  foregoing  history  as  regards  the 
fever  and  the  concomitant  symptoms.  The  fever  nay  be  slight,  and  in  rare 
instances  wanting.  More  or  less  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  absent. 
The  latter  do  not  represent  any  definite  cerebral  affection,  and  they  are  prob- 
ably incident  to  the  fever.  The  fever  has  been  considered  as  symptomatic 
of  acute  spinal  infiammation.  The  intensity  of  the  fever  in  some  cases,  and 
the  short  duration,  sometimes  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  militate  against  this 
view.  It  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  fever  as  essential  or  idiopathic.  If 
the  latter  view  be  accepted,  the  spinal  affection  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  local 
manifestation  of  a  general  disease,  holding  to  the  latter  perhaps  a  relation 
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sn&logous  to  that  of  meningeal  inflammation  to  oerebro-spinal  fever  or  ^ 
demic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

The  clinical  history  after  Uie  development  of  paralyris  embraces  ootui 
diagnostic  features. 

The  snsceptibilitT  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  to  reflex  ezeitaUon  of  Uie  akin 
and  percussion  of  the  tendons  is  quickly  lost. 

Owing  to  the  degeneratton  of  nerve  and  muscle  the  reaction  of  deg«ie»> 
lion,  as  previously  described  (p,  733),  rapidly  makes  its  appearance.  In 
seven  or  eight  days  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  to  the  faradio  current  may 
be  completely  abolished.  In  consequence  of  the  degeneration  of  the  intra- 
muscular nerve-Glaments  the  response  of  the  muscle  to  the  direct  applic^on 
of  the  faradic  current  is  also  lost,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The  gal- 
vanic excitability  of  the  nerve  at  the  same  time  disappears.  The  galvamc 
excitability  of  the  muacle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increased,  this  increase  last- 
ing often  for  several  months.  The  muscular  contractions  are  slu^sh  and 
prolonged,  and  the  anodal  closure-contraction  equals,  and  finally  exceeds,  the 
cathodal  closure-contraction.  Afler  about  three  months  the  increased  gal- 
vanic excitability  is  diminished  in  consequence  of  atrophy  and  destmction 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  qualitative  changes  remain.  There  may  be, 
finally,  total  disappearance  of  the  galvanic  muscular  excitability. 

If  after  two  weeks  the  oontraotility  of  the  muscle  to  the  induced  or  faradic 
current  be  not  destroyed,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  restoration  of  the  affected 
muscle.  Restoration  is  also  possible  afler  the  disappearance  of  faradic  exci- 
tability during  the  period  of  increased  galvanio  excitability.  Voluntary  im- 
pulses can  be  transmitted  through  the  nerves  before  the  faradic  excitability 
returns. 

Speedy  and  notable  wasting  of  the  muscles  which  present  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  a  diagnostic  feature.  This  occurs  too  early  and  goes  on  too 
rapidly  to  be  referable  simply  to  disuse ;  it  denotes  trophic  disturbance,  and 
is  evidence  of  a  connection  of  nutrition  with  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord.  The  atrophy  in  some  muscles  maj 
proceed  to  such  a  degree  that  all  trace  of  the  mnscular  tissue  has  disappeared. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  over  the  paralyzed  parts  is  lowered,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  thermometer  aa  well  as  the  touch,  and  the  skin  has  >l  Ii^^ 
appearance. 

Within  a  few  weeks  improvement  begins  either  in  all  or  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  paralyzed  muscles.  In  a  small  minority  of  eases  the  improve- 
ment in  all  the  muscles  goes  on  to  complete  recovery.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  improvement  is  limited  to  muscles  incompletely  paralyzed  and 
retaining  more  or  less  susceptibility  to  the  faradio  current.  The  muscles 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  are  without  any  improvement,  aa  a 
rule  remain  permanently  paralyzed.  As  regards  the  number  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  muscles  so  remaining  different  cases  present  great  diversities. 
The  permanent  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  one  lower  limb,  to  both  lower 
limbs,  to  an  upper  limb,  to  an  upper  and  lower  limb,  etc.  It  is  rare  for  all 
the  muscles  of  a  limb  to  remain  paralyzed  in  an  equal  degree  Often  the 
paralysis  is  limited  to  a  certain  group  of  muscles,  especially  to  the  peroneal 
and  anterior  tibial,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  single  muscle. 

The  permanent  paralysis  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  muscles  involves 
no  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  The  assimilatory  and  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses (exclusive  of  those  in  paralyzed  muscles)  may  go  on  as  completely  as 
ossible.    In  all  respects  save  the  paralysis  and  its  local  consequences  the 
ealth  may  be  excellent  and  the  duration  of  life  is  not  shortened. 
The  local  consequences  of  the  paralysis  are,  however,  by  no  means  tririit. 
A  great  variety  of  deformities  are  results  of  this  disease.   The  growth  of  the 
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bones  is  arrested.  Owing  to  a  want  of  a  proper  antagonism  of  the  muscles, 
disGortions  of  the  feet  and  hands  are  common.  The  joints  become  loose  and 
often  admit  of  ready  dislocations.  The  painful  spectacles  so  often  met  with 
of  shortened,  flaccid  limbs,  club-foot,  etc.,  if  not  oongenital,  are  generally 
remote  consequences  of  this  disease. 

The  DIAONOSI8  of  this  disease,  as  regards  other  paralytic  afiections,  after  the 
development  of  paralysis  is  easy.  The  diagnostic  points  summarized  are  as 
follows :  The  paralysis  following  an  initial  fever  and  affecting  muscles  in 
rapid  succession  and  in  an  irregular  manner ;  the  paralysis  of  a  certain 
number  of  muscles  rapidly  becoming  complete ;  the  rapid  appearance  of  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  and  the  speedy  disappearance  of  reflex  and  tendon 
reaction;  early  and  progrefisive  atrophy  of  paralysed  muscles;  absence  of 
ansBsthesia ;  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  skin  over  the  paralysed  limbs ;  no 
tendency  to  gangrenous  inflammation  of  parts  exposed  to  pressure;  begin- 
ning improvement  within  a  few  weeks  in  some,  and  sometimes  in  all,  of  the 
paralysed  muscles ;  permanent  paralysis  of  certain  of  the  affected  muscles  in 
the  great  minority  of  cases.  The  discrimination  from  the  cerebral  paralysis 
of  children  has  been  already  considered. 

We  possess  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  etioloot  of  this  disease  beyond  its 
being  especially  incident  to  childhood.  Children,  usually  from  one  to  four 
years  of  age,  are  attacked  when  apparently  in  perfect  health  and  when 
nothing  is  apparent  ou  which  suspicion  can  rest  as  causing  the  attack. 
These  facts  render  probable  a  special  cause,  the  nature  and  source  of  which 
are  unknown. 

The  disease  involves  very  little  danger  to  life.  As  regards  PBOONOSis,  the 
danger  relates  to  permanent  paralysis  with  atrophy  of  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  muscles  and  the  deformities  arising  therefrom. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  prevention 
of  these;  in  other  words,  the  prevention  of  the  changes  in  the  anterior  gray 
columns  of  the  cord,  on  which  depend  the  permanent  paralysis  and  atrophy  of 
eroaps  of  muscles  corresponding  to  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  the  spinal 
feuons.  For  this  object  the  treatment  indicated  in  acute  myelitis  is  recom- 
mended— namely,  active  purgation,  local  bloodletting  by  cups  or  leeches, 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  spine,  dry  cupping  and  vesication,  mercurial 
inunctions,  the  internal  administration  of  ergot,  belladonna,  and  the  iodide 
of  potassium.  The  physician  must  use  his  discretion  in  the  employment  of 
these  measures,  having  due  regard  to  the  age  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient.  Could  the  diagnosis  be  made  in  the  initial  febrile  stage,  perhaps 
more  would  be  accomplished  by  antipyretic  treatment  than  by  the  measures 
just  enumerated.  Unfortunately,  a  positive  diagnosis  is  rarely  made  in  this 
stage. 

The  treatment  after  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  has  for  its  object  the 
restoration  of  motor  power  over  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  prevention 
of  atrophy.  For  these  objects  the  reliance  is  chiefly  on  electrical  treatment. 
Neurologists  are  generally  agreed  upon  the  superiority  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, but  faradic  dectricity  may  be  combined  with  advantage.  The  electrical 
bwtment  should  be  continued  steadily  for  many  months.  Hydropathy 
employed  with  proper  care,  and  massage,  are  useful.  The  system  should  b« 
well  nourished  and  invigorated  by  hygienic  measures,  together  with  tonio 
remedies  whenever  these  are  indicated  by  debility,  want  of  appetite,  feeble 
digestion,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  the  deformities  which  are  likely  to  follow  this  disease 
falls  within  the  province  of  surgery. 
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Acute  Anterior  Poliomyelitis  in  the  Adult. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  form  of  acute  atrophic  spinal 
paralysis  described  in  the  preceding  article  was  confined  to  children.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  same  affection  may  occur  in  the  adult.  The  pathological 
lesion  is  the  same  as  that  already  described — namely,  an  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis. 

This  affection  in  the  adult  is  rare.  After  childhood  the  cerebral  symptoms 
which  in  children  accompany  the  initial  fever  are  less  marked.  The  clinical 
characteristics,  however,  which  relate  directly  to  the  spinal  affection  are  the 
same.  The  development  of  the  paralysis  is  rapid.  The  distribution  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  is  irregular,  and,  as  regards  their  number  and  situatioD, 
different  eases  present  muob  diversity.  In  more  or  less  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles reflex  and  electrical  excitability  is  soon  greatly  lessened  or  lost.  There 
is  no  impairment  of  sensation.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected.  The 
sexual  function  is  not  involved.  After  the  lapse  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
improvement  in  certain,  or  it  may  be  in  all,  the  paralyzed  muscles  begins. 
If  improvement  begin  in  all  and  progress,  the  recovery  may  be  complete 
after  several  weeks  or  months.  The  improvement  and  recovery,  however, 
maybe  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  paralyzed  "muscles,  a  greater 
or  less  number  remaining  permanently  paralyzed.  These  rapidly  atrophy, 
and  as  remote  consequences  distortions  occur,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  in 
childhood. 

The  main  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish  acute  anterior  poliomye- 
litis in  the  adult  from  primary  degenerative  neuritis  involfing  several  nerves. 
In  both  affections  there  is  muscular  paralyus  witJi  rapid  atrophy  and  the 
reaction  of  degeneration,  but  in  neuriUs  there  are  usually  severe  neuralgic 
pains,  and  often  other  sensory  disturbances  lacking  in  poliomyelitis. 

The  objects  of  treatment  and  the  measures  to  be  pursued  are  the  same  as 
in  the  disease  occurring  in  childhood. 

Subacute  and  Chronic  Anterior  Poliomyelitis— Subacute 
and  Chronic  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis. 

Duchenne  first  described,  under  the  name  of  subacute  anterior  general  spinal 
paralysis,  an  affection  characterized  by  the  gradual  or  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  paralysis — first,  usually,  of  the  lower  and  then  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties— without  marked  disturbances  of  sensation,  combined  with  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  by  loss  of  reflex  and  of  faradic  excit- 
ability. The  recorded  post-mortem  examinations  do  not  suffice  for  positive 
statements  as  to  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  disease.  It  is  believed  that  the 
disease  is  pathologically  a  subacute  or  a  chronic  myelitis  the  anterior 
horns. 

The  clinical  characteristics  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  acute  affection, 
exclusive  of  symptoms  denoting  acutoness.  Fever  is  absent.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  paralysis,  as  a  rule,  is  not  rapid  but  gradual,  extending  over  months 
or  even  years.  Groups  of  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  first 
affected,  and  the  paralysis  sooner  or  later  may  extend  to  groups  in  the  upper 
extremities  and  in  the  trunk.  The  irregular  distribution  of  the  paralyzed 
muscles  is  a  feature  of  this  as  of  the  acute  affection.  The  paralyzed  mus- 
cles present  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  either  complete  or  partial,  and 
atrophy  occurs,  evidently  from  trophic  disturbance.  Reflex  excitability  of 
the  paralyzed  muscles  is  extinguished.  Sensibility  is  but  little  or  not  at  all 
impaired.  yThe  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  involved. 

Complete  recovery  takes  place  oflener  than  in  the  acute  affection :  but,  in 
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a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  the  reoovery  is  limited  to  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber of  the  paralyzed  muscles,  the  others  remaining  permanently  paralyzed. 
Distortions  follow  the  disturbance  of  the  normal  equilibrium  of  antagonizing 
muscles.'  Death  is  sometimes  caused  by  an  extension  of  the  paralyus  upward, 
so  that  deglutition  and  respiration  become  affected. 

This  paralytic  affection  is  distinguished  from  progressive  muscular  atrophy 
by  the  fact  that  paralysis  precedes  the  atrophic  degeneration  of  muscles, 
whereas  in  the  latter  affection  atrophy  of  the  muscles  is  the  primary  event, 
of  which  the  loss  of  muscular  power  is  an  effect  Moreover,  in  the  latter 
affection  the  atrophy  affects  parts  of  the  muscles,  more  or  less  of  the  fibres 
retaiaing  their  susceptibility  to  reflex  action  and  electrioity.  In  chronic  ante- 
rior poliomyelitis,  on  the  other  band,  the  loss  of  motor  power,  together  with 
that  of  reflex  and  electrical  excitability,  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  muscles 
aflfected.  The  main  diffienlty  is  to  disdn^ish  sabaeute  and  chronic  anterior 
poliomyelitis  firom  primary  multiple  neuritis.  It  is  probable  that  many  eases 
of  the  latter  affection  have  been  erroneously  referred  to  poliomyelitis.  The 
chief  points  in  diagnosis  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

ITie  objects  and  measures  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  acute  poliomye- 
litis after  the  acute  stage  has  passed.  With  our  present  knowledge,  the 
chief  reliance  is  on  the  judicious  and  persistent  employment  of  electricity, 
especially  of  the  galvanic  current. 

FrogresBive  Muscular  Atoophy. 

Progremve  mmcular  atrophy  was  described  first  under  this  name  by  Aran 
in  1850.  In  185&,  Cmveilhier  also  investigated  the  disease,  particularly  from 
a  pathological  point  of  view.  The  affection  has  been  called  by  English  writers 
KOMting  of  crefpivg  pahy.  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  be  in  the  mnscles  (the  myopathic  theory)  or 
in  the  spinal  cord  (the  neuropathic  theory).  We  are  indebted  especially  to 
Lockhart  Clarke  and  to  Charcot  and  his  school  for  repeated  and  careful 
microscopical  examinations  of  the  spinal  cord  in  cases  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy.  These  investigators  have  observed  with  great  uniformity,  as 
the  essential  lesion, »atropby  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  anterior  boms,  com- 
bined with  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  about  the  atrophied  cells.  The 
view  held  by  Friedreich  that  these  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  not  pri- 
mar^r,  but  secondary  to  the  muscular  atrophy,  has  not  met  with  favor,  and  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  muscular  atrophy,  when  undoubtedly  pri- 
mary, may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  alterations  in  the  cord,  and  that  the 
atrophy  of  ganglion-cells  which  follows  amputations  ia  not  to  be  compared  in 
extent  and  degree  with  the  atrophic  changes  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
The  neurcpat^  origin  of  typical  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (that 
is,  of  the  type  of  Aran  and  of  Sucfaenne)  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
demonstrated;  hut  it  is  also  certain  that  there  are  cases  even  of  widespread 
muscular  atrophy  which  may  bear  great  resemblance  to  the  AraD-Bucnenne 
type,  and  in  which  the  most  searching  microscopical  examination  has  failed 
to  reveal  any  atrophy  of  ganglion-cells  or  other  changes  in  the  spinal  cord, 
A  case  of  this  nature  of  great  similarity  to  typical  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  but  differing  from  it  in  certain  particulars,  has  been  reported  by 
liichtfaeim.'  He  failed  to  discover  any  diminution  in  the  number  or  size  of 
ganglion-cells  in  the  cord.  We  must  therefore  admit  that  there  are  certain 
forms  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  which  differ  more  or  leas  widely  from 
the  typical  variety,  and  which  are  myopathic  in  their  origin.  Our  informa- 
tion as  to  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  myopathic  and  the  neuropathic 
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forms  of  progresaive  muscular  atrophy  is  as  yet  so  imperfect  that  it  woald 
not  be  profitable,  within  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  attempt  to  classify  and 
describe  separately  different  forms  of  the  disease.  We  may  hope  that  io  the 
future  their  distiDctive  characters  wilt  be  better  uoderstood.  In  the  laesent 
article  the  ordinary  form  of  progressive  muscular  atvophy  will  be  described. 
I%i8  may  be  considered  to  be  neuropathic  in  origin. 

Phwressive  museular  atrophy  may  be  primary  or  aeamdary.  In  the 
secondary  form  (deuteropathic  of  Charcot)  the  chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis 
is  secondary  to  some  other  morbid  process  in  the  cord,  such  as  primary  lat- 
eral BoIero8i8(?),  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  spinal  meningitis,  and  insular  scle- 
rosis. Of  the  secondary  form,  that  consecutive  to  lateral  sclerosis  is  the 
most  important,  and  is  called  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  It  will  receive 
consideration  in  a  separate  article.  The  intimate  connection  between  ohronie 
bulbar  paralysis  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  in  symptomatology,  devel- 
opment, and  pathology  has  already  been  mentioned  in  treating  of  the  former 
uTeotion. 

The  ANATOMICAL  AFPEARANCKB  in  the  Spinal  cord  in  cases  of  progresave 
muscular  atrophy  are  similar  to  those  met  with  in  the  later  stages  of  infantile 
spinal  paralysis.  The  primary  change  is,  however,  best  regarded  as  a  degai* 
erative  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-odls,  and  not  as  a  myelitis.  No  changes  may 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  a  more  or  less  distinct  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
horns  may  be  discerned.  The  microscopical  examination  shows  the  Tariooa 
stages  of  pigmentary  and  sclerotic  atrophy  of  the  motor  ganglion-cells  in  the 
anterior  horns,  the  presence  of  a  few  granular  corpuscles,  and  increase  with 
induration  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  especially  well  marked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  atrophied  cells  or  cell-groups.  Gray  degeneration  of  the  anterior 
nerve-roots  and  of  peripheral  nerves  supplying  the  affected  muscles  is  also 
present.  The  changes  in  the  muscles  are  not  those  of  a  simple  fatty  degen- 
eration, as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  They  consist  in  a  simple  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  which  become  smaller  and  smaller,  but  preserve  th^r  stria 
until  much  reduced  in  size.  Many  of  the  fibres  possess  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  sarcolemma  nuclei,  and  some  may  present  the  characters  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  at  the  same  time  increased  in  amount, 
and  may  contain  some  fat-oells.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  affected  mus- 
cles do  not  undergo  atrophy  in  their  entire  volume  at  once,  as  is  the  ease  in 
infantile  spinal  paralysis,  but  that  individual  fibres  or  bundles  of  fibres  become 
atrophied,  while  adjoining  fibres  may  remain  of  normd  aie.  This  peculiarly 
of  atrophy  of  individual  fibres  or  of  single  bundles  in  a  muscular  mass  forms 
one  <iX  the  distinguishing  oharacters  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  generally  begins  in  one  of  the  upper  extrem- 
ities, oftener  in  the  right  than  in  the  left.  The  affection  is  at  first  usually  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  In  the  larger  proportion  of  oases  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  are  primarily  affected.  The  muscles  forming  the 
hall  of  the  thumb  and  the  ball  of  the  little  finger  and  the  interosseous  mus- 
cles are  first  atrophied.  Less  frequently  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  or  of 
the  arm  or  of  the  forearm  are  the  first  to  become  atrophied.  Corresponding 
muscles  of  the  other  extremity  are  likely  to  become  subsequently  affected,  the 
affection  thus  exemplifying  the  law  of  parallelism.  More  or  less  gradDkllr 
the  affection  extends  over  the  muscular  system.  Not  onlj  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  but  those  of  the  trunk,  are  likely  to  become  atrophied,  and 
in  some  cases  Uie  latter  are  first  affected.  The  interoostal  muscles  and  the 
diaphragm  may  be  involved,  and  death  may  be  produced  by  apnoea.  The 
muscles  of  deglutition  may  become  iuToWea,  and  the  affection  may  prove 
fatal  by  causing  inanition.  The  affection  ia  limited  to  the  Tolnntaiy  museles. 
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A  marlced  degree  of  atrophy  of  ext«mal  mascles  renders  the  appearance 
striking  and  characteristic.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  obserration 
the  atrophy  was  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  left  shoulder,  arm,  and  fore- 
arm. The  right  scapula  was  well  covered  hy  its  muscles,  but  on  the  lefl 
side  this  bone  was  conspicuous,  its  boundaries  distinct,  and  the  spinoas  ridge 
projecting.  The  whole  of  the  upper  limb  was  attenuated,  presenting  a  remark- 
able contrast  with  its  fellow.  In  a  case  reported  by  Reade,  the  patient,  a  young 
man,  when  stripped  to  the  waist  "  exhibited  the  neck,  chest,  and  arms  to  the 
elbow-jointe  reduced  to  the  most  abject  degree  of  emaciation.  The  emaciation 
was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  the  greater  ana  lesser  pectoral  muscles  were  little 
more  dense  than  the  strongest  brown  wrapping-paper;  the  muscles  of  the 
neck,  anterior  and  posterior,  proportionately  attenuated ;  the  musdes  on  the 
acapnia,  particularly  the  supra-  and  infVaspinatua,  were  so  much  ^minished 
88  to  show  the  spine  of  the  bone  with  distinctness  only  less  than  the  dry 
bone ;  all  prominences  from  the  deltoids  were  gone,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
humeri  were  reduced  to  the  cellular  membrane,  the  mere  elementary  outline 
of  the  muscles,  the  biceps  and  triceps  especially.  From  the  elbows  the  mus- 
cles of  the  forearms  and  hands  displayed  the  full  development  of  a  robust 
and  vigoroas  man  of  his  stature,  with  all  the  concomitant  power,  sensibility, 
and  aptitude  for  use.  All  the  muscles  outside  the  pelvis  and  those  of  the 
inferior  extremities  were  full,  strong,  and  well  formed."  *  A  patient  in  Belle- 
Tue  Hospital  presents  great  attenuation  of  the  arms  and  thighs,  the  forearms 
and  legs  retaining  a  large  muscular  development.  In  this  case  the  muscles 
of  the  bach  are  affected,  so  that  in  walking  the  spine  is  curved  backward, 
and  on  raising  the  upper  extremities  the  scapulae  are  thrown  outward  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  forming  what  has  been  called  the  "  wing  shoulder."  In 
another  case  the  atrophy  is  limited  to  the  feet  and  about  two-thirds  of  tAe 
mnscles  of  the  calves,  the  remaining  third  of  the  latter  being  unaffected. 
The  feet  have  the  appearances  of  l)ones  covered  only  with  integument. 
Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  affection  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system.  The  tongue,  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication, the  facial  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  may  be  included 
in  the  general  atrophy.  In  a  case  cited  by  Thouvenet  the  power  of  mov- 
ing the  limbs  and  body  was  lost,  and  the  patient  was  able  only  to  move 
the  head  feebly.  The  tongue  was  involved  in  this  case,  and  deglutition  was 
difficult.  Trousseau  refers  to  a  case  treated  by  Bretonneau  in  which  the 
power  of  speech  and  all  voluntary  movements,  except  of  the  head  and  of  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  were  lost.  This  patient,  a  female,  held  commu- 
nications with  her  family  by  indicating  letters,  in  this  way  forming  words  and 
sentences.  She  dictated  in  this  manner  her  last  will  and  testament.  When 
the  atrophy  is  limited  to  a  few  mascles  the  loss  of  substance  is  rendered 
striking  Dj  the  normal  nie  of  the  acfjacent  mnsdes.  Atrophy  of  one  class 
of  muscles — for  example,  the  flexors  or  extensors  of  the  limbs — causes  dis- 
tortion by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are  not  affected,  the  contrac- 
tion arising  from  the  loss  of  antagonism.  Distortions  of  the  head,  tmnk, 
and  extremities  may  be  produced  by  the  limitation  of  the  atrophy  to  certain 
muscles,  or  by  the  progress  of  the  atrophy  being  much  greater  in  some  mns- 
cles than  in  others.  The  charact«ristie  appearances  belonging  to  the  affection 
give  to  it  a  physiognomy  by  which  it  is  readily  recognized  in  well-marked 
cases.  Among  the  frequent  deformities  may  be  mentioned  the  claw-like  hand, 
or  main  en  griffe.  The  first  phalanges  are  extended,  the  second  and  third  are 
flexed.  This  deformity  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  interosseons  and  lumbrical 
mnsclea.  In  the  early  part  of  its  pn^^ress  the  disease  may  escape  recognitioa 
if  a  close  examination  be  not  made. 

*  Dablmi  QuarUrl]/  JoumaL 
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In  general,  the  first  evidenoe  of  trouble  is  weakness  of  the  affected  mus- 
cles, arising  from  the  atrophy.  Pain  or  soreness  precedes  and  accompanies 
the  affection  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Generally  the  pain  is  not 
severe.  It  is  referred  to  the  affected  muscles,  and  is  of  a  neuralgic  character. 
The  affected  parts  are  notably  sensitive  to  cold,  and  their  temperature  is 
below  that  of  other  parts.  Defective  capillary  circulation  is  aometimes 
shown  by  congestion  of  the  surface.  Quivering  moTementa  of  the  fibres 
of  the  affected  muscles,  called  fibrillary  contractions,  are  often  observed, 
and  sometimes  subsultus  of  t^e  tendons  and  slight  twitchings  of  the  parts 
to  which  the  tendons  are  attached.  These  movements  occur  irrespective  of 
the  will,  occasion  no  pain,  and  the  patient  may  not  be  conscious  of  them. 
The  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  unaffected.  The  mental  faculties  remain 
intact,  and  there  are  no  symptoms  pointing  to  intracranial  disease.  The 
appetite,  digestion,  and  nutrition  may  continue  unaffected.  There  is  no  loss 
of  power  over  the  bladder  or  rectum,  even  when  the  affection  ia  far  advanced, 
nor  does  the  heart  become  affected.  Constipation  may  be  produced  by  atro- 
phy of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  affected  muscles  lose  their  electro-contrac- 
tility only  in  proportion  as  they  become  atrophied  and  degenerated  ;  and  the 
fibres  which  are  unaffected  respond  to  the  electrical  current.  For  this  reasoB 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  which  is  confined  to  the 
atrophied  fibres,  but  by  careful  examination  it  has  been  detected  in  muscles 
greatly  atrophied.  This  apparent  preservation  of  electrical  contractility  serves 
to  distinguish  the  affection  firom  the  wasting  of  muscles  incident  to  the  acute 
and  chronic  forms  of  anterior  poliomyelitis,  which  have  been  considered. 

The  progress  of  the  affection  is  slow.  More  or  less  slowly  increa^ng,  it 
is  thus,  as  a  rule,  progressive,  as  the  name  implies.  This  rule,  however,  is 
not  without  many  exceptions.  Often  it  remains  stationary  after  having  pro- 
gressed to  a  certain  extent.  In  a  few  cases  recovery  may  be  said  to  take 
place  ;  that  is,  the  affection  ceases  without  leaving  any  permanent  deformity 
or  notable  debility.  It  may  continue,  slowly  progressing,  a  great  number  of 
years  before  tending  to  a  fatal  result.  The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavor- 
able. The  most  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  it  wilt  cease  to  progress  or  that  its 
progress  will  be  very  gradual.  Retrogression  is  not  to  be  expected  afler 
much  change  in  the  muscles  has  taken  place.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by 
apnosa  if  the  respiratory  muscles  become  affected,  or  by  inanition  from  atro- 
phy of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition.  In  other  cases  death  takes 
place  after  a  long  and  tedious  confinement  to  the  bed  if  the  patient  be  not 
carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 

As  regards  duration,  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  105 
oases  by  Roberts :  Mean  duration  of  cases  ending  in  recovery,  one  year  and 
two  months ;  of  cases  ending  in  permanent  arrest,  two  years  and  three  months ; 
of  cases  ending  fatally,  five  years  and  two  months.  Of  the  cases  which 
recovered,  the  longest  duration  was  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  shortest 
eight  months.  Of  the  cases  proving  fatal,  the  longest  duration  was  twenty- 
three  years,  and  the  shortest  twelve  months.  The  longest  case  ending  in 
arrest  continued  active  for  seven  years,  and  the  shortest  for  four  months 

The  DIAGNOSIS  relates  to  the  exclusion  of  other  affections  which  are 
attended  by  muscular  atrophy,  such  as  diffuse  myelitis,  anterior  poliomyelitis, 
primary  neuritis,  and  primary  muscular  affections  with  atrophy.  The  chief 
points  to  be  considered  are  the  typical  onset  of  the  disease  in  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  hand ;  the  development  of  the  atrophy  first  in  individual  muscles, 
and  even  in  individual  muscular  fibres,  and  not  in  groups  of  muscles;  the 
typical  extension  of  the  atrophy  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  other 
parts ;  the  development  of  bulbar  paraly«8  in  some  cases ;  the  apparent  pres* 
ervation  for  a  long  time  of  electric  excitability ;  the  absence  of  sensory  dis- 
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turbances ;  and  the  existence  of  paralysis  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
atrophy. 

The  CAUSATION  is  obBcure.  The  affection  rarely  occurs  under  adult  age, 
and  it  is  unusual  after  middle  life.  Males  are  much  oftener  affected  than 
females.  There  ia  no  coDDection  with  social  condition  or  particular  occupa- 
tions. Several  members  of  the  same  family  in  repeated  instances  have  been 
affected,  but  most  cases  of  hereditary  muscnlar  atrophy  do  not  belong  to  die 
Aran-Dnchenne  type.  It  has  been  supposed  in  some  cases  to  proceed  from 
undue  muscular  exertion.  liike  most  affections,  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
the  acdon  of  cold. 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  measures  for  this  object  have  reference  to  the  affected  muscles 
and  the  general  condition.  Undue  exertion  of  the  affected  muscles  is  to  be 
avoided,  but  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  is  important.  The  circulation  and 
nutrition  within  the  affected  muscles  are  to  be  promoted  by  friction  and 
shampooing  and  the  use  of  stimulating  embrocations.  As  regards  treatment 
addressed  directly  to  the  affection,  however,  the  most  potential  measure  is 
the  employment  of  electricity.  Each  of  the  different  forma  of  electricity  Is 
ns^ul,  and  they  may  be  employed  in  alternation.  Measures  having  reference 
to  the  general  condition  are  those  which  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  system. 
Here,  as  in  cases  of  progressive  locomotor  ataxia,  judicious  management, 
although  it  may  fail  to  effect  recovery,  may  do  much  toward  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  affection  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  ^int  in 
the  progress  of  the  affection  at  which  the  arrest  is  effected  is  of  gre^t  import- 
ance to  the  patient;  hence  the  desirableness  of  an  early  diagnosis. 

In  one  of  the  cases  at  Bellevue  Hospital  which  has  been  referred  to,  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  thigh,  and  back  are  greatly  atrophied,  not  only 
has  there  been  no  progress  of  the  disease  during  nearly  ten  years,  but  the 
patient  is  greatly  improved,  and  although  the  atrophied  muscles  remain  the 
same,  he  has  been  able  for  several  years  to  do  active  duty  as  a  hospital  nurse 
and  in  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Progressive  Unilateral  Facial  Atrophy. 

In  this  rare  disease  the  mascles  are  not  primarily  nor  chiefly  affected,  but 
the  atrophy  begins  at  the  surface  and  progresses  inwardly,  involving  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  soft  parts.  The  skin  is  discolored  and  thinned.  The 
beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair  on  the  affected  side  become  white  and  often  fall 
out.  The  subcutaneous  fat  disappears.  The  muscles  are  more  or  less  atro- 
phied, but  in  a  less  degree  than  other  stnictures.  The  bones  and  cartilages 
are  atrophied.  The  atrophy  may  extend  to  the  tongue  on  the  same  side  and 
also  to  the  palate  and  uvula. 

The  disease  occurs  in  women  much  oftener  than  in  men,  and  very  rarely 
after  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  left  much  oftener  than  the  right  side  of 
the  face  is  affected. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  renders  the  recognition  of 
the  disease  easy  after  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  facial  paralysis,  inasmuch  as  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  the  oppo> 
site  side  is  slight  or  wanting,  and  the  muscular  movements  are  not  lost  on 
the  affected  side. 

The  disease  nsually  progresses  very  slowly.  In  all  otlier  respects  the 
patient  may  be  perfectiy  well. 

The  pathogeny  is  undetermined.  It  is  yet  to  be  settled  whether  the  dis- 
ease be  primarily  seated  in  the  affected  tissues  or  whether  the  atrophy  be 
secondary  to  a  neurotic  affection.    If  the  nearotic  or  trophic  theory  be 
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adopted,  it  is  not  settled  to  vbat  particular  nerve  or  nerres  the  disease  is  to 
be  referred.  The  trifacial,  the  facial,  and  the  cervical  sympathetic  have  ead 
been  supposed  to  be  especially  involved. 

The  disease  thus  far  has  proved  intractable  to  treatment.  An  arrest  of  die 
progrras  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  It  must  be  expected  that  the  lesiwu 
which  have  taken  place  will  be  peimanent.  The  progress  of  the  disease  don 
not  endanger  life,  but  the  conspicuous  deformity  is  not  a  small  calamity. 

Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis— Primary  Lateral  S(dero8is. 

In  1875,  Krb  described  a  group  of  symptoms  as  a  well-defined  disease  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  ^aatic  spinal  paralysta.  Charcot,  who  had  pre- 
viously recognized  the  main  features  of  the  disease,  accepted  Erb's  descrip- 
tion, but  called  the  affection  ipasmofiic  tabes  dorsali$.  The  leading  sympUtm 
are  slowly-developing  paralysis,  rigidity  of  the  affected  muscles,  contractures, 
and  increased  tendon  reflexes.  There  is  absence  of  sensory  and  of  trophic 
disturbances  in  uncomplicated  cases. 

It  is  assumed  by  Erb  and  by  Charcot  that  the  anatomical  characteristic  of 
the  disease  is  primary  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  This  view 
is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Charcot,  that  sclerosis  of  the  lateral 
columns,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is  attended  by  tension  of  the  par* 
alyzed  muscles.  The  assumption,  however,  that  Erb's  spasmodic  spral 
paralysis  depends  upon  primary  lateral  sclerosis  has  not  as  yet  been  con- 
firmed by  post-mortem  examinations.  Charcot  himself  has  published  a  case 
in  which  he  had  diagnosticated  this  disease  during  life,  and  the  autopsj 
revealed  multiple  sclerosis.  A  variety  of  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of 
the  brain  may  produce  the  combination  of  symptoms  described  by  Erb,  such 
as  chronic  hydrocephalus,  transverse  myelitis  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  region, 
tumors  of  the  cord,  compression  of  the  cord,  multiple  sclerosis,  bydromyelns, 
and  combined  systemic  diseases  of  the  cord.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms 
may  be  for  a  long  time  those  of  pure  spastic  paralysis,  but  eventually  other 
symptoms,  as  a  mle,  are  superadded.  In  the  present  state  of  the  question 
it  seems  proper  to  recognise  as  a  distinct  symptomatic  affection  the  clinical 
picture  drawn  by  Erb,  but  it  is  necessary  to  await  future  investigatiiHis 
before  we  attempt  to  localise  the  anatomical  changes  which  form  its  basis. 

The  combination  of  locomotor  ataxia  with  lateral  Boleroms  has  been 
described  especially  by  Westphal.  In  these  oases  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  sclerotic  process  from  the  posterior  to  the  lateral  columns.  Mnsenlar 
rigidity  is  added  to  the  characteristic  ataxic  symptoms.  Secondary  lateral 
sclerosis  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  already  as  forming  the  descending 
secondary  degeneration  of  Tiirck. 

The  combination  of  lateral  sclerosis  with  anterior  poliomyelitis  oonsUtates 
the  disease  called  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
next  article. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view  the  symptoms  described  by  Seguin  in  1873, 
and  called  by  him  *'  tetanoid  pseudo-paraplegia,'*  subsequently  described  by 
£rb  and  called  spasmodic  spinal  paralyus,  and  by  Charcot  under  the  name 
of  spasmodic  dorsal  tabes,  represeoit  a  distinct  and  easily-recognixed  para- 
lytic affection.  Cases  presenting  its  distinotiTe  features,  as  delineated  by 
these  authors,  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

A  synopsb  of  the  clinical  history  is  as  follows : 

Incomplete  paralysis  (paresis)  begins  in  either  the  lower  or  the  upper 
extremities — according  to  Erb,  much  oftener  in  the  former.  The  paraiyaia 
very  slowly  increases.    After  having  reached  a  certain  degree  it  is  aeeom- 
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panied  by  twitchings  of  the  masdcs  and  mnsonlor  riridit^.  The  twitohings 
occur  in  connection  with  voluntary  movementa  aa  welTaa  irreapective  of  the 
will,  and  especially  at  night.  The  m oscular  tenaion  or  atifibess  is  at  first  ex- 
cited by  motor  aeta,  and,  lasting  for  a  few  moments  only,  after  a  time  becomes 
parmatent,  and  at  length  leads  to  a  permanently  rigid  extension  of  the  limbs. 

Pressure  on  the  toes  excites  tremor  of  the  foot  aiid  sometimes  of  the  leg. 
Tremor  is  excited  by  a  rapid  flexion  of  the  foot  or  by  pressure  with  the  hand 
upon  the  toes.  This  symptom  is  called  ankle^lonus  (p.  732).  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, peculiar  to  this  affection.  Tremor  occurring  with  a  certain  degree  of 
Tiolence,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the  other  limb,  has  been  called  by 
Brown-S^uard  by  the  inappropriate  name  "  spinal  epilepsy."  It  may  some- 
times be  excited  by  mere  contact  of  the  fingers  with  the  s^in. 

The  tremor,  stifiness,  and  spasmodic  twitchings  added  to  the  paralysis 
increase  the  difficulty  in  wallcing,  and  give  rise  to  what  is  termed  by  Erb  the 
"  quutio  gait,"  which  he  thus  describes :  "  The  feet  seem  to  cleave  to  the 
ground ;  the  tips  of  the  feet  find  an  obstacle  in  every  irregularity  of  tha 
ground ;  every  step  is  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  hipping  elevation  of  the 
whole  body ;  .  .  .  .  the  patient  immediately  gets  upon  his  toes,  and  steps 
forward  on  them,  showing  a  tendency  to  fall  forward.  The  legs  are  close 
together,  held  stiffly,  the  knees  somewhat  depressed  forward,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  slightly  bent  forward.'*  This  mode  of  walking  is  distinctive  as 
contrasted  with  the  purely  paralytic  and  the  ataxic  gait.'  The  difficulty  in 
walking  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  impairment  of  muscular  power,  yet  there 
is  no  resemblance  to  ataxia. 

Reflex  motions  are  abnormally  excited  by  percussion  of  the  tendons,  the 
affection  in  this  respect  offering  a  contrast  to  ataxia.  Sensibility  remains 
intaot.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  unaffected.  There  is  no  tendency  to 
bed-sores.  The  sexual  functions  may  be  retained.  The  muscles  for  a  long 
period  do  not  undergo  atrophy.  Cerebral  symptoms  are  absent.  The  elec- 
trical exoitability  of  the  muscles  is  slightly  diminished,  but  there  is  no  reac- 
tion of  degeneration. 

The  DURATION  of  the  affection  extends  over  many  years.  It  may  slowly 
progress  in  degree,  and  gradually  be  diffused  over  all  the  extremities,  or,  hav- 
ing reached  a  certain  stage,  it  may  remain  stationary  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Patients  generally  die  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  If,  however,  it  be 
otherwise,  and  the  affection  continue  to  be  progressive,  confinement  to  the  bed 
is  at  length  necessary.  The  affection  may  extend  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis.  Cystitis  and  bed-sores  do 
not  occur  in  typical  cases. 

The  foregoing  account  applies  to  typical  cases.  The  symptoms  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  ataxia  in  different  degrees.  The  inference,  then,  is  that 
the  sclerosis  also  embraces  the  posterior  columns.  The  affection  may  be  uni- 
lateral, confined  either  to  one  limb  or  to  the  two  limbs  on  one  side.  There 
may  occur  more  or  less  speedily  muscular  atrophy.  Under  these  oironm- 
Btanoes  the  affection  has  bisen  described  by  Charcot  under  the  name  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis.    Tlus  form  will  be  noticed  under  a  separate  heading. 

The  KTIOLOOT  of  this  affection  is  not  less  obscure  than  that  of  the  other 
sclerotic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  age 
of  patients  is  between  thirty  and  fifty.  Men  are  oftener  affected  than  women, 
and  the  affection  occurs  in  persons  apparently  in  robust  health.  In  a  typical 
case  which  came  under  my  observation  the  patient  bad  suffered  much  from 
syphilis. 

This  form  of  paralysis  admits  of  a  favorable  prognosis  as  regards  a  fatal 
termination.    £rb  states  tiiat  recovery  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  in 

*  Vide  Smmif*  Oyc  ^Mtd^  Am.  ed^  vol.  xiii.  p.  97. 
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two  cases  under  fais  obserration,  and  notable  improTement  in  tliree  cases. 
The  chief  aonroe  of  danger  relating  to  the  disease  is  ^e  liability  to  Uie  ooetu^ 
rence  of  bulbar  paralysis  or  muscular  atrophy. 

The  principles  of  TREATMENT  are  eBsentially  the  same  as  in  the  other  varie- 
ties of  sclerotic  disease.  Electricity,  especially  the  galvanic  current,  is  to  be 
employed,  and  hydropathic  measures  may  be  tried  with  proper  care  and  pre- 
cautions.  Strychnia  is  contraindicated. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  may  be  a 
primary  affectioo  or  may  be  secondary  to  other  diseases  of  the  spioal  cord. 
Of  the  secondary  or  deuteropathic  forms  of  progresuve  muscular  atrophy, 
that  designated  by  Charcot  in  1874  as  amyotrophic  lateral  scleroas  has 
received  especial  attention.  Id  this  disease  the  symptoms  of  progresave 
muscular  atrophy  are  preceded  by  paralysis  and  accompanied  by  rigidity.  Xb 
other  words,  the  symptoms  of  lateral  sclerosis  and  of  pn^resnve  muscular 
atrophy  are  combined.  Post-mortem  examinations  have  revealed  Uie  lesions 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  (degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  ganglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns),  together  with  sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in 
the  anterior  and  the  lateral  columns.  The  aotero-lateral  sclerosis  occupies 
the  same  situations  as  in  Tiirck's  secondary  descending  degeneration  ;  that  is,  a 
narrow,  wedge-shaped  tract  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  known 
as  the  columns  of  Ttirck,  and  a  triangular  column  in  the  posterior  part  of  each 
lateral  column,  known  as  the  pyramidal  tract  of  these  columns.  (See  p.  728.) 
Bands  of  sclerotic  tissue  connecting  the  diseased  parts  of  the  anterior  horns 
with  the  sclerosed  lateral  columns  have  been  obeerved.  The  microscopical 
changes  are  those  which  have  already  been  described  as  characterizing  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  and  gray  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracte.  In 
some  instances  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  has  been  traced 
throughout  their  whole  extent  fW»m  their  origin  in  the  cerebral  oortex  to  their 
terminations  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  large  pyramidal  ganglion-cells  in  the 
motor  cortical  zone  have  been  found  atrophied  in  these  cases.  The  disease  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  accompanied  by  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  chronic 
bulbar  paralysis.  The  primary  lesion  is  to  be  regarded  as  degeneration,  and 
not  inflammation. 

The  paralysis  begins  generally  in  the  upper  limbs,  and  extends  to  the 
lower,  but  in  some  instances  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  spastic  symptoms 
are  usually  more  marked  in  the  lover  extremities,  and  the  atrophic  symptoms 
in  the  upper  extremities.  The  atrophy  of  muscles  generally  begins,  as  in 
progresfflve  muscular  atrophy,  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  In  distinc- 
tion from  progressiTe  muscular  atrophy  the  tendon  reflexes  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  are  increased.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  ooatractures  occur. 
Abnormal  electrical  reaction  can  be  made  out  only  in  muscles  which  are 
markedly  atrophied.  In  these  the  reaotion  of  degeneraUon  is  Apparent,  but 
in  most  cases  this  is  the  so-called  partial  reaction  of  degeneration,  the  elee^e 
excitability  of  the  nerves  being  normal  or  nearly  so  in  consequence  of  Uie 
preservation  of  many  nerve-fibres.  (Seep.  733.)  Sensation  is  intact.  There 
are  no  vesical  disturbances.  Finally,  if  life  be  suffidently  prolonged  the 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  appear. 

The  affection,  as  compared  with  simple  spasmodic  paralysis,  runs  a  rapid 
course.  It  arrives  at  an  advanced  stage  within  six  mouths  or  a  year,  and 
death  takes  place  in  from  two  to  three  years.* 

In  no  instance  has  recovery  been  known  to  take  place.    The  indications 

*  Vide  Charcot,  L^om  mr  la  Maladies  du  SgeUme  nervatx,  Paris,  1877,  tome  ii. 
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for  TREATMENT  are  those  trhich  belong  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and 
to  bulbar  paralysis.  Irrespective  of  the  muscular  atrophy  and  bultar  paraly- 
sis, the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  oases  of  nnoompUcated  spasmodic  spinal 
parftlysis. 

Oompression  of  the  Spinal  Oord— Intraspinal  Tumors. 

Compression  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  produced  suddenly  or  gradually. 
Fractures  and  dtslocaUons  of  the  Tertebrm  constitute  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  sudden  compression.  Their  oonsidention  belongs  to  the  domain  of  sur- 
^ry.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  and  the  rupture  of  aneurisms,  abscesses,  or 
cysts  into  the  spinal  canal  may  occasion  rapid  compression  of  the  cord. 

Of  greater  interest  and  importance  is  the  study  of  the  causes  and  results 
of  slow  compression  of  the  spinal  oord.  The  causes  are  many  and  diverse. 
Of  the  more  important  may  be  enumerated— /r»r,  tumors  and  iofiammatory 
affections  of  the  vertebree,  especially  Pott's  disease  and  cancer ;  second,  extra- 
vertebral  tumors,  such  as  aneurism,  cancer,  or  abscess,  which  make  their  way 
into  the  spinal  canal  either  by  erosion  of  the  vertebrae  or  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina;  ikird^  tumors  and  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  men- 
inges and  of  the  perimeningeal  tissue ;  and  last,  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord 
itself.  Tumors  of  the  cord  itself  are  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  meninges. 
They  include  solitary  tubercle,  gumma,  glioma,  siu^ma,  neuroma,  and  sec- 
ondary canunoma  (p.  41  tt  teq.").  Dilatation  of  the  central  canal  is  called 
hjfdrttmjfelus^  and  is  generally  congenital.  Cavi^es  of  variable  sise  and  length 
and  more  or  less  centrally  located  may  be  developed  in  the  spinal  cord  in 
various  ways.  The  name  syringo-mymu  or  ^frmffo^mydia  is  given  to  these 
pathological  canals.  (See  p.  713.) 

Of  the  tumors  of  the  meninges  and  perimeningeal  tissue,  may  be  men- 
tioned— lipoma,  sarcoma,  myxoma,  fibroma,  psammoma,  gumma,  encbondroma, 
secondary  cancer,  ecbinococcus,  and  cysticercus  cysts.  Calcific  plates  in  the 
dura  mater,  and  especially  in  the  arachnoid,  are  not  uncommon  in  elderly  per- 
sons, and,  as  a  rule,  produce  no  symptoms.  Id  the  list  of  tumefactions  in  this 
situation  which  act  as  causes  of  compression  should  be  included  hemorrhage 
and  certain  chronic  inflammatory  processes.  Hemorrhage  in  the  form  of  & 
tumor  (heematoma)  may  be  the  result  of  internal  hemorrhagic  spinal  pachy- 
meningitis. Of  the  inflammatory  thickenings,  that  described  by  Charcot  as 
cervical  hypertrophic  pachymetdngitis  deserves  especial  mention.  This  affec- 
tion has  already  been  described  (p.  706). 

Of  the  causes  of  gradual  compression  of  the  cord^  the  most  frequent  and 
best  studied  is  carie*  of  the  vertmrm,  or  dtteeue.  Is  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  compression  of  the  cord  was  due  to  the  narrowing  of  the  spinal 
canal  in  consequence  of  the  angular  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  kyphosis,  so 
frequently  produced  in  this  disease.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  in  rare  instances 
the  cord  is  compressed  by  the  displaced  vertebras,  but  that  this  displacement 
is  not  necessarily  or  usually  the  cause  is  proven  by  the  following  facts :  Ex- 
treme angular  curvature  may  exist  without  symptoms  of  compression  ;  these 
symptoms  may  be  present  in  Pott's  disease  without  curvature ;  and  the  symp- 
toms may  disappear  while  the  kyphosis  remains  unchanged.  We  owe  to 
Michaud,'  a  pupil  of  Charcot,  the  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  compres- 
sion in  these  cases.  By  extension  of  the  diseased  process  from  the  vertebrae 
to  the  perimeningeal  tissue  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  a  peripachy- 
meningitis and  a  pachymeningitis  externa  are  set  up,  leading  to  the  formation 
of  new  connective  tissue  and  of  pus,  which  undergo  in  part  a  caseous  meta- 
morphosis.   The  caseous  purulent  mass  thus  formed  between  the  bone  and 

■  Sht  la  MhangiU  et  la  M^iU  dam  k  Mai  terUbraly  Paris,  1871. 
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dura  mater  and  in  the  sabstance  of  the  dura  mater  is  really  the  agent  of 
compreasioQ.  There  may  be  an  extensioo  of  the  iofiammation  to  the  ioDer 
layers  of  the  dura  and  to  the  other  membranes  of  the  cord,  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case. 

Gompresuon  renders  the  oord  ansemio  and  fattened,  and  if  protracted  leads 
to  inflammatory  changes  which  present  the  picture  of  a  transverse  myelitu 
followed  by  secondary  ascending  and  descending  degenerations.  This  ii 
known  as  preuure  n^eUtu,  In  a  given  case  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter 
mine  how  much  of  the  disturbance  ia  due  to  compression  and  how  much  to 
myelitis;  bat  that  compression  often  plays  an  important  part  is  proven  bj 
the  fact  that  the  symptoms  may  rapidly  disappear  as  soon  as  tlie  eaose  m 
compression  is  removed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  symftouatoloqy  in  different  cases  of  compressioB 
of  the  cord  must  vary  very  much  according  to  the  cause,  the  seat,  the  amount 
of  pressure,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  induced  changes  in  the  cord,  ^ 
Diseases  of  the  vertebrie,  as  well  as  fractures  and  dislocations,  are  deter 
mioable  causes.  The  existence  of  an  intraspinal  tnmor  can  hardly  be  deter 
mined  with  certainty,  and,  assuming  that  a  tumor  exists,  to  deteimine  its 
character  from  the  symptoms  is  impracticable. 

The  prominent  symptom  in  coses  of  compression  from  lUfferent  oaases  is 
paralysis,  greater  or  less  in  degree  (paresis)  or  complete.  The  extent  of  Uie 
paralysis  will  of  course  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  affection.  If  seated  in  tin 
cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  it  may  give  rise  to  general  spinal  paralyas.  In 
very  rare  instances  the  paralysis  may  be  paraplegia  of  the  upper  limbs,  the 
lower  limbs  remaining  unaffected.  If  the  compression  be  limited  to  one-half 
of  the  cord,  which  is  extremely  rare,  the  result  may  be  spinal  hemipl^ 
with  crossed  ansesthesia,  as  described  by  Brown- S^quard. 

Much  more  frequently  the  paralysis  has  the  form  of  paraplegia  affecting 
the  lower  limbs.  If  the  spinal  affection  be  above  the  lumbar  region,  and  if  the 
latter  be  not  involved,  reflex  action  is  not  diminished,  but  is  often  increased. 
The  increase  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  occasion  severe  contractures  and 
rigidity.  Reflex  action  is  diminished  or  lost  if  the  spinal  affection  involve 
the  gray  matter  of  the  lumbar  region.  Motor  paralysis  is  often  neither 
accompanied  by  ansesthesia  at  the  outset  nor  after  a  considerable  period. 
The  paralysis  may  or  mar  not  involve  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  lesions  of  the  cord  be  progressive,  these  oTgans  become  involved,  the 
paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation  becomes  complete,  and  death  takes  place, 
as  when  equally  destructive  lesions  occur  independently  of  tamon  or  the 
various  causes  of  compression. 

Fain  in  the  spine,  in  parts  of  the  trunk  below  the  level  of  the  spinal  affeo- 
tion,  and  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  (paraplegia  dolorosa)  is  especially  marited 
in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  vertebne  extending  to  the  cord.  This  symptom 
may  be  more  or  less  marked,  however,  in  other  forms  of  disease.  It  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  an  intraspinal  cancerous  tumor  that  prior  to  the  affee- 
tion  of  the  cord  cancer  existed  in  some  other  situation.  That  an  affecttoe 
of  the  cord  is  syphilitic  is  to  be  suspected  whenever  the  patient  has  had 
syphilis ;  and  with  reference  to  treatment  it  is  very  important  to  seek  for 
evidence  of  syphilis,  although  the  existence  of  this  disease  be  denied  bj  the 
patient.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  women  may  have  been  affected  with 
syphilis  without  any  snspicion  on  their  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease; 
and.  diere  are  instances  in  which  the  physioian  must  derive  his  knowledge  on 
this  point  wholly  from  what  he  is  able  to  observe  without  exciting  b;  his 
questions  any  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  patient. 

It  is  an  important  practical  fact  that  the  spinal  cord  may  tolerate  com- 
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preasion  sufficient  to  cause  jmralysis  for  a  lon^  period  without  disoi^uiizing 
ohanges.  This  is  shown  fo^  the  immediate  disappearance  of  paralysis  from 
displacement  of  Tertebras,  in  some  cases  after  it  had  existed  for  years. 

The  PROGNOSIS,  of  course,  varies  in  individual  cases  according  to  the  nature 
of  tJie  tumor  and  the  different  causes  of  compression;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
nature  of  intraspinal  tumors  is  rarely  determinable  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision, an  opinion  in  cases  of  tumor  concerning  the  probable  course  and  ter- 
mination must  have  another  basis.  In  general,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable 
in  proportion  as  motor  paralysis  is  progressive,  as  sensation  is  impaired,  reflex 
excitability  diminished,  and  as  atrophy  of  the  muscles  takes  place;  in  other 
Words,  in  proportion  as  the  symptoms  denote  destructive  lesions  of  the  cord. 

In  cases  of  pressure  from  displacement  of  vertebrse,  recovery  from  paral- 
^is  or  more  or  less  improvement  may  be  expected  from  measures  to  remove 
the  cause  of  compression.  In  another  work  I  have  cited  a  case  in  which  a 
patient  who  had  been  confined  to  the  bed  with  paraplegia  for  three  years, 
saving  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  from  pain  and  refiez  muscular 
soUon,  immediatdy  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  unda^  the  treatment  by 
Prof.  Sayre  according  to  his  method  of  suspension  and  encasine  the  body  in 
a  plasterof-Paris  jauiet.*  This  method  secures  extension  of  the  spine  and 
venders  the  spinal  column  immovable— objects  of  prime  importance  in  cases 
of  existing  displacement  and  disease  of  the  vertebrae  leading  thereto.  As  a 
means  of  securing  rest  it  may  be  found  to  have  a  wider  extent  of  useful 
mppHeation  than  has  as  yet  been  demonstrated. 

The  syphilitic  alone,  of  the  different  tumors,  offer  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  medicinal  treatment.  Antisyphilitic  medication  sometimes  accom- 
plishes much,  and  it  should  he  employed  whenever  there  is  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  spinal  affection  may  be  due  to  syphilis. 

In  other  respects  uie  treatment  indicated  is  essentially  tiie  same  as  in  cases 
of  chronic  primary  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis. 

Pseudo-hypertrophic  (or  Myo-sclerotic)  Paralysis. 

The  charaeteristios  of  Uiis  affecrion  were  first  pointed  out  by  Meryon  in 
1858.  It  was,  however,  more  fully  described  and  its  nosological  individuality 
established  subsequently  by  Duohenne.  The  affection  is  peculiar  to  infancy 
and  childhood.  It  has  been  known,  however,  to  occur  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  years.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  disease  has  affected  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  the  males  of^ener  than  the  females. 

The  distinctive  features  are  increase  of  the  volume  of  certain  muscles  and 
diminished  motor  power.  The  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are  generally  first 
affected,  especially  the  gastrocnemii  or  the  glutei.  Subsequently  the  affec- 
tion may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  upper  extremities. 
Corresponding  muscles  on  the  two  sides  may  be  affected,  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  of  symmetry.  Not  infrequently  the  affected  muscles 
are  irregularly  distributed  and  the  affection  may  be  limited  to  portions  of 
muscles.  The  increase  of  volume  may  be  considerable,  and  the  enlai^ed 
muscles  are  in  striking  contrast  with  those  not  affected. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  affected  muscles  are — hyperplasia  of  the 
areolar  tissue,  an  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
and  atrophy  of  the  latter.  As  regards  its  patholo^cal  character  the  disease 
belongs  in  the  category  of  sclerotic  or  cirrhotic  affections.  The  enlargement 
of  the  muscles  denotes  "false  hypertrophy." 

The  stractoral  changes  involve  diminution  of  motor  power  proportionate 

1  Vide  Clinieal  Medv^  1879,  p.  560. 
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to  the  compression  and  conset^uent  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Seat«d 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  affection  causes  a  peculiar  waddlii^ 
gait,  the  limbs  in  walking  being  widely  separated.  If  the  extensor  spiDal 
muscles  be  affected,  a  lumbo-sacral  anterior  curvature  takes  place  when  the 
pOBture  is  upright.  Frequently,  the  affection  predominating  in  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  foot,  talipes  equinus  is  a  result  of  the  greater  action  of 
the  extensors,  and  with  this  is  a  claw-like  deformity  of  the  toes.  After 
having  reached  a  certain  degree  and  extent,  the  affection  may  remain  sta- 
tionary for  several  years;  but  at  successive  epochs  it  is  likely  to  increase  itnd 
to  become  more  and  more  diffused,  until  patients  are  reduced  to  a  helplen 
condition.  The  progress  of  the  affection  is  unattended  by  pain.  There  ii 
neither  hypersestnesia  nor  ansosthmia.  The  functions  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  are  unaffected.  In  an  advanced  stage  the  electro-contractility  of  the 
affected  muscles  is  notably  diminished  or  lost,  bat  there  is  no  reaction  of 
degeneration.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  years  the  volume  of  the  affected  muscles  became  as  much  reduced  as 
it  bad  previously  been  increased. 

It  has  been  a  pathological  question  whether  this  disease  be  a  purely  myo- 
pathic affection  or  whether  it  be  primarily  neuropathic.  In  a  number  of  typ- 
ical cases  no  lesion  has  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  pseudo-bypertrophio  muscular  panlysiB 
is  due  to  a  primary  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  nature  described. 

As  regards  the  pboonosis,  a  case  reported  by  Benedikt  is  cited  by  Jaocoud 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  galvanism.  Experience,  however,  thus  far 
affords  little  encouragement  to  expect  a  cure  from  any  measure  of  treatmenL 
Electricity  should  be  &ithfuHy  tried.  By  measures  having  reference  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  the  affection  may  perhaps  be  prevented  fnHO 
progressing,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  improvement.  The  disease  rarely 
destroys  life  se,  death  being  due  to  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  darsr 
tion  in  13  cases  in  which  the  termination  was  ascertained,  out  of  85  cases 
analyzed  by  Br.  C.  T.  Poore,  varied  between  two  and  thirty  years.' 

Scleroderma,  or  Sclerema. 

The  affection  called  scleroderma  or  sclerema,  also  sclerodermia  and  sdere- 
mia,  may  be  here  noticed,  as  it  is  analogous,  in  its  pathological  character  and 
in  certain  of  its  effects,  to  the  disease  just  considered.  Other  terms  than  those 
already  ^ven  have  been  applied  to  it — to  wit,  scleremas,  soleria,  scleromas,  sd^ 
ronia,  and  sclerymus,  all  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ffxl-^pft^  (hard).  Its  ana- 
tomical eharacterisUo  is  die  production,  in  the  lower  portion  of  and  beneath  the 
skin,  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  in  great  abundance.  This  renders  the  int^foment 
notably  rigid  and  resisting  to  pressure.  It  is  closely  adherent  to  the  mna- 
oles.  It  cannot  be  moved  over  the  muscle  or  pinched  up  in  folds.  The  mns- 
des  are  restrained  in  their  movements  by  the  density  of  the  structures  above 
them,  as  if  a  firm  bandage  were  closely  applied.  More  or  less  wasting  of 
the  muscles  is  caused  by  the  pressure.  Pigmentary  matter  is  in  most  cases 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  producing  a  discoloration  which  is 
yellowish,  yellowish-gray,  or  dark-brown,  and  more  marked  in  some  situations 
than  in  others.  These  changes  may  be  either  limited  to  certain  parts  or  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  surface,  but  they  vary  in  amount  in  different  places. 

The  affection  is  extremely  rare.  A  case  under  my  observation  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Walter  De  F.  Day  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mcduxd  Scienoa^  April, 
1870.  Dr.  Day  was  able  to  collect  for  analysis  reports  of  only  33  eases,  and 
the  case  reported  by  him  was  the  seventh  on  record  in  which  there  was  aa 

*  Nat  York  Jtntnwd  <^  Medicine,  June,  1875. 
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examination  after  death.  The  affection  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
called  by  some  writers  acute  sclerema,  which  is  peculiar  to  infants.  The 
latter  is  a  variety  of  oedema.  The  affection  under  consideration  occurs  gen- 
erally in  middle  life.  It  occurs  much  oftener  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is 
a  chronic  affection,  usually  beginning  insidiously  and  progressing  slowly,  but 
exceptionally  it  may  be  developed  rapidly  with  a  sudden  invasion.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  oftenest  first  affected,  but  it  may  appear  primarily  in  any 
part. 

The  affection  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  disease  of  any  of  the  internal 
organs,  and  if  uncomplicated  it  is  Dot  incompatible  with  good  general  health. 
Existing  in  a  notable  degree,  it  obstructs  muscular  movements  by  mechani(»l 
pressure  and  restraint,  leading  at  length  to  more  or  less  impairment  of  motor 
power,  by  inducing  atrophy.  The  sunace  is  usually  cool  or  cold,  but  the  heat 
at  tames  may  be  greater  than  normal.  Sensibility  is  not  impaired,  and  per- 
spiration continues.  The  duration  is  variable.  It  may  continue  for  months 
and  years.  A  fatal  termination  is  due  to  some  complication  or  intercurrent 
affection.  It  continues  in  some  cases  indefinitely  without  improvement,  and 
in  other  cases  more  or  less  improvement  takes  place  without  recovery,  but 
complete  recovery  may  be  hoped  for.  The  numoer  of  oases  reported  is,  as 
yet,  too  few  to  determine  the  ratio  of  recoveries. 

Various  measures  of  treatment  were  employed  in  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  what  are  the  remedies,  if  there 
be  any,  which  exert  a  curative  effect.  In  the  case  under  my  observation 
aTsenic  was  given  for  some  time,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of  service,  but  in  this 
case  there  occurred  grave  complications — namely,  pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and 
peritonitis.  An  analeptic  course  and  tonic  medication  are  rationally  indi- 
cated, together  with  alkaline  baths  and  emollient  applications  to  the  skin. 

Myxoedema. 

This  remarkable  affection,  which  was  first  described  in  1873  by  Gull, 
received  the  name  myxedema  from  Ord,  to  whom  we  owe  the  most  com- 
plete study  of  the  disease  which  has  hitherto  been  made.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  an  infiltration  of  the  coonective  tissue  of  the  body  with  a 
gelatinous  fiuid  containing  mucin. 

Nothing  is  positively  known  concerning  the  causation.  The  disease  has 
been  observed  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men.  It  occurs  in  adult 
life,  rarely  at  any  other  period.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  has  followed 
pregnancy.  Mental  distress  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  an  ele- 
ment in  its  causation.  The  disease  seems  to  be  more  common  in  England 
and  in  France  than  elsewhere.  In  this  country  only  a  few  cases  have  been 
reported. 

But  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  morbid  anatout.  In  the  few  post- 
mortem examinations  which  have  been  made  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
skin  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  are  richly  infiltrated  with  a  jelly-like  mate- 
rial containing  mucin.  According  to  Ord,  the  fibrillar  and  cellular  elements 
of  connective  tissue  are  increased.  This  mucous  infiltration  and  new  growth 
of  connective  tissue  are  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  they  affect  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  glands,  the  muscles,  the  nervous  system,  and,  above  all,  the 
outer  coat  of  the  arteries.  The  thyroid  gland  has  been  found  atrophied,  a 
condition  also  observed  during  life  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all.  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys  is  atrophied — a 
condition  which  may  be  secondary  to  the  changes  in  the  arterial  walls. 

The  peculiar  cedema  begins  generally  in  the  face,  producing  a  characteristic 
phyfflognomy.   The  eyelids,  the  lips,  uie  alie  nasi,  the  cheeks— in  fact,  all  of 
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the  features — ere  sirollen.  The  (edema  which  causes  the  swelling  differs  from 
ordinary  cedema  in  its  firmness  and  resiliency.  It  does  not  pit  on  pressure 
and  does  not  gravitate.  The  face  acquires  a  dull,  expressionless  appeannoe, 
with  an  absence  of  all  the  finer  lines  of  the  features.  The  (Edematous  skia 
has  an  ansmic,  alabaster-like  appearance,  with  the  exception  of  ^e  che^ 
which  present  reddish  spots  or  a  mora  diffuse  dull  pinitish  hue. 

Next  to  the  face,  the  bands  are  most  maricedly  affected  wiUi  Uie  muoon 
oedema.  They  become  swollen  and  ahapdess,  an  appearance  whioh  has  ben 
described  by  Gull  as  "  spade-ltke." 

The  same  condition  as  that  affecting  the  face  and  the  hands  may  extend 
over  the  whole  body,  so  that  the  skin  everywhere  is  swollen. 

The  akin  is  usually  dry  and  rough  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  pw- 
Spiration. 

As  already  remarked,  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases  the  thyroid  bodies  are 
atrophied.  Ord  mentions  also  the  occurrence  of  tumefaction,  with  marked 
resilience  of  the  skin,  just  above  the  clavicle. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  nervous  symptoms  no  less  charaeteristie 
than  the  mucous  oDdema.  For  a  long  time  these  symptoms  consist  only  in  a 
progressive  hebetude  affecting  all  mental  and  physical  actions.  The  meoul 
processes  are  slow  and  labored,  but  they  may  be  for  a  long  period  correct. 
Speech  is  alow  and  oondncted  with  a  monotonous,  and  often  hoarse,  vnee. 
All  muscular  movements  require  a  long  time  in  their  execution,  and  they  are 
often  attended  with  a  slowness  of  oo-ordtnation  which  may  suggest  ataxia. 
Sensation  is  normal,  save  a  certain  tardiness  in  perception. 

After  a  time  mental  aberration  is  likely  to  appear,  and  this  is  muufestod 
in  various  forms  of  insanity  attended  with  haUucinations. 

Ord  speaks  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  two  subjective  symptoms  refer- 
able to  the  special  senses — namely,  a  persistent  unpleasant  taste  and  a  per- 
sistent unpleasant  smell.  In  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  salivation  has 
been  noted. 

The  hair  often  falls  out,  and  the  teetli  frequently  decay.  The  appetite 
may  be  normal,  but  after  a  time  it  is  generally  disturbed.  There  is  nsuall; 
ansemia,  which  may  be  very  profound.  Albuminuria  is  common  only  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  There  is 
not  only  a  subjective  sensation  of  coldness,  but  the  temperature  of  the  body 
is  actually  lowered,  ranging  from  94^  to  98°.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  aurface>temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  Uie  body. 

The  DURATION  of  the  disease  is  long,  varying  between  three  and  twenty 
years  or  more.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  but  instances  of  inaprorement 
are  not  unoommoif,  and  cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported.  jDeath  may 
he  due  to  gradual  exhaustion,  to  uraemia,  or  to  some  complication.  Bnlbur 
paralysis  has  been  observed  as  a  complication. 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  they  are  all 
very  hypothetical.  A  plausible  assumption  is  that  myxoedema  is  due  to  some 
trophic  nervous  disturbance ;  but  attempts  to  define  the  nature  of  the  tropho- 
neurosis have  not  been  successful.  Some  have  surmised  disease  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  others  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Of  considerable  interest  is  the  possible  relation  between  myxoedema  and 
atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  facts  bearing  upon  this  relation  are  as 
follows:  Extirpation  of  the  entire  thyroid  gland  in  human  beings  for  goitre 
has  in  some  cases  been  followed  by  apeculiar  cachexia,  with  mental  disturb- 
ance, and  even  with  firm  oedema,  lliis  cachexia  has  been  called  cachexia 
strumipriva.  The  extirpation  of  the  entire  thyroid  gland  in  dogs  is  nearly 
always  fatal.  Horsley  has  produced  by  the  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gluid 
in  monkeys  profound  anssmia  and  an  oedema  similar  to  myxoedema.  The 
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affection  known  as  cretininn  bears  some  resemblance,  particularly  in  the 
mental  symptoms,  to  myxcedema,  and  cretinism  seems  to  be  in  some  way 
connected  with  disease  of  tbe  thyroid  gland.  Finally,  myzoBdema  is  often 
associated  with  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland.  These  foots  lend  some  sup- 
port to  Uie  hypothesis  that  there  may  be  some  causative  connection  between 
myzflsdema  and  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  in  what  this  connection 
consists  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  myxoedema  the  prolonged  use  of  jaborandi  has  been 
found  in  a  few  cases  to  have  a  favorable  influence  over  the  disease.  From 
ten  to  sixty  minims  may  be  given  four  times  daily.  Arsenic,  nitro-glycerin, 
and  chalybeate  preparations  are  recommended.  Patients  should  be  protected 
against  cold,  and  the  diet  should  be  ample  and  nutritiouB.  Bi^ha  and  fru>> 
tion  should  enter  into  the  treatment. 


CHAPTER  V. 
FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  SPINAL  COBB. 

Ciana.— fiatnmlne  Eneephalopatby.— Vertigo  and  M£niiTe*8  IMsease.— I^tralysis,  Bemarks 
on.— Treatment  of  Fnnetional  FaralTBiB.— Oenenl  Paralysis. — Hemiplegia.— Para- 
plegia.—Acnte  Aseending  nualyils. — Nervons  Asthenia,  or  UTeniastlieuia.— S^nal 

IrritntioQ. 

FOLIX)WING  the  inflammatoir  and  structural  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  certain  fnnctionaf  affections  referable  to  these  central  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  may  be  more  advantageously  considered  as  forming  a 
separate  group  than  as  included  among  the  neuroses,  which  will  ocenpy  the 
concluding  chapter  of  this  section.  The  group  will  embrace  the  following 
affactions :  coma,  saturnine  encephalopathy,  vertigo,  general  paralysis,  hemi- 
plegia, paraplegia,  acute  ascending  paralysis,  nervous  exhaustion  or  neuras- 
thenia, and  spinal  irritation. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  term  functional  is  used 
provisionally,  in  a  conventional  sense,  to  distinguish  diseases  without  any 
established  anatomical  characters.  In  a  literal  sense  a  purely  functional 
disease  probably  has  no  existence.  In  other  words,  disturbance  of  function 
always  involves  some  anatomical  change ;  but  in  the  diseases  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  are  distinguished  as  functional  either  anatomical  changes 
have  not  been  ascertained  or  thdr  pathological  connection  with  Uiese  diseases 
is  doubtful. 

Mental  disorders  are  properly  embraced  among  the  functional  affections  of 
the  brain.  Tbey  do  not  usually  enter  into  the  course  of  instruction  tn  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  They  are,  however,  to  be  mduded 
within  tiie  range  of  the  studies  of  the  physician.  Lectures  and  treatises  are 
devoted  specially  to  these  disorders,  and  their  management  constitutes  one 
of  Uie  specialties  of  medical  practice;  bnt  all  practitioners  are  called  upon  to 
treat  affections  of  the  mind  falling  short  of  well-marked  insanity.  Melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis  in  their  lighter  grades — that  is,  not  amounting  to 
insanity— come  constantly  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  in  ^neral  prao* 
taoe.   Want  of  energy,  lack  of  buoyancy,  mental  apathy,  and  inertia  often 
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exist  without  anj  obvioas  disease.  The  physician  should  consider  these  as 
generalW  denoting  corporeal  ailment ;  and  this  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  patients,  since  they  are  thereby  led  to  reformations  and  measures  of 
management  which  will  be  likely  to  afford  relief,  and  are  better  enabled  to 
strive  against  the  depresmng  inflnenee  of  mental  disorder.  A  vast  amount 
of  nnbappiness  is  due  to  causes  which  under  intelligent  medical  directicra 
may  be  removed,  or  to  functional  morbid  conditions  which  judicious  treat- 
ment may  relieve.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  attribute  disorders  of  the  mind 
exclusively  to  mental  causes.  These  few  remarks  open  up  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  Insanity  is  to  be  prevented  by  the  general  practitioner.  They 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  the  insane  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preventing  the  development  of  insanity. 

The  study  of  mental  disorders  is  important  to  the  physician  as  involving 
questions  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  existence  or  otherwise  of  insanity 
sufficient  to  require  or  warrant  confinement  in  institutions  for  the  insane,  the 
exemption  of  responsibility  for  criminal  acts,  incompetency  to  perform  legal 
obligations,  to  take  care  or  dispose  of  property,  etc.,  are  practical  quesUons 
concerning  which  physicians  are  called  upon  to  give  testimony ;  but  for 
information  bearing  on  these  (juestions  the  student  and  practitioner  are 
referred  to  works  treating  of  disorders  of  the  mind  and  of  medical  jnris- 
pmdenoe. 

Ooma. 

The  term  coma  expresses  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  which  the  patient 
either  cannot  be  aroused  or  ts  aroused  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  apply  this  term  to  extreme  degrees  of  unconsciousness,  more  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  the  terms  lethargia  and  cams.  The  latter  term  denotes 
a  degree  in  which  the  patient  cannot  by  any  efforts  be  aroused.  This  degree 
is  generally  called  profound  coma.  Sopor  expresses  an  abnormal  degree  of 
somnolence,  or  moderate  coma.  A  patient  in  this  state  is  often  said  to  he 
semi-comatose.  Coma  differs  from  normal  sleep  qualitatively  as  well  as 
quantitatively.  Sleep  is  a  physiological  event  of  essential  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  the  economy.  Coma  is  a  pathological  condition  from  which 
the  system  derives  no  benefit.  It  follows  that  ooma  is  never  a  substitute  for 
sle«>. 

Coma  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  most  of  those  diseases  of  the  brain  which 
have  been  considered — namely,  hypenemia  and  anaemia  of  the  brain,  throm- 
bosis and  embolism,  cerebral  and  meningeal  hemorrhage,  meningitis,  enceph- 
alitis, and  tumors.  In  all  these  affections,  except  perhaps  active  hypersemia, 
the  rationale  of  the  coma  is  a  diminution  of  the  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  to 
the  brain-substance.  Coma  may  be  an  effect  of  cerebral  anaemia  (ischaemia) 
due  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  enfeebled  circulation,  as  in  the 
hydrencephaloid  affection  first  described  by  Marshall  Hall.  (Vide  p.  649.) 
Coma  is  a  pathological  element  in  certain  of  the  neuroses  which  remain  to  be 
considered — namely,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  catalepsy.  It  is  an  incidental  event 
in  various  diseases  exclusive  of  those  of  the  nervous  system ;  examples  of 
which  are  acute  and  chronic  aflections  of  the  kidneys,  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver,  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever,  etc.  It  may  be  produced  by  such  toxic  agents  as  opium  and 
other  narcotics,  alcohol,  ethers,  chloroform,  etc.  The  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness at  the  instant  of  the  attack  in  epilepsy  is  attributed  to  cerebral 
ansemia  caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries  within  the  brain.  Of  the  other 
instances,  the  causation  of  the  coma  involves  a  toxical  agency  certainly  in 
some,  and  probably  in  most  if  not  in  all  oases.   The  nature  of  these  agents 
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in  the  general  diseases  just  named  and  their  modu*  operandi  are  not  under- 
stood. 

There  are  cases  of  coma  not  connected  with  any  of  the  foregoing  diseases, 
and  not  clearly  referable  to  any  known  morbid  condition  of  the  brain.  The 
coma  is  then  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  individual  affection.  It  is, 
of  course,  in  these  as  in  other  cases  merely  a  symptom,  but  the  pathology, 
and  perhaps  the  etiology,  are  unknown  or  conjectural.  The  coma  may  be 
greater  or  less  in  degree,  sometimes  not  exceeding  stupor,  and  sometimes  so 
profound  as  to  constitute  carua.  It  may  occur  suddenly,  constituting  a 
veritable  apoplectic  attack,  or  it  may  be  developed  more  or  less  slowly.  It 
may  last  for  a  few  hours  or  it  may  continue  for  several  days.  It  may  end, 
sooner  or  later,  either  in  death  or  recovery,  ' 

In  fatal  cases  morbid  conditions  may  be  found  after  death  which  were  not 
determinable  during  life ;  examples  are — thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery  or 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  meningeal  hemorrhage.  The  two  former  of 
these  conditions  not  many  years  since  would  have  escaped  recognition  as 
causes  of  the  coma ;  and  so  further  developments  in  pathological  anatomy 
may  furnish  an  explanation,  post-mortem,  of  cases  in  which  adequate  morbid 
appearances  are  not  now  discoverable.  In  the  progress  of  etiology,  too,  toxi- 
cal agents  causing  coma  may  be  discovered,  of  which  now  nothing  is  known. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  expectation,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  urea  and 
oholesterin  have  only  within  a  few  years  been  recognized  as  coma-producing 
principles. 

Coma  in  some  instances  seems  attributable  to  cerebral  exhaustion  ;  that  is, 
it  follows  prolonged  or  excessive  mental  activity  in  conjunction  with  impaired 
nutrition  and  general  debility.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  term  cerebral 
exhaustion  does  not  embody  any  clear  idea  of  the  pathological  condition 
which  the  coma  represents,  but  it  has  a  practical  siguiScance  in  relation  to 
the  causation  and  treatment.  Of  course,  in  deciding  that  coma  is  to  be 
.regarded  as  a  functional  affection  the  various  diseases  and  determinable  mor- 
bid conditions  with  which  it  is  known  to  have  pathological  connections  are  to 
be  excluded.  Recognizable  internal  toxical  agents,  e.  g.  urea,  and  those  which 
are  external,  e.  g.  opium,  alcohol,  etc.,  are  also  to  be  excluded.  The  diagnosis 
involves  a  eareful  investigation  of  the  causation  in  these  different  directions. 

Assuming  a  case  in  which  the  pathology  and  etiology  are  not  determinable, 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  must  be  based  upon  circumstances  pertaining  to 
the  coma.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  eoma.  If  the  patient  cannot  be 
aroused  sufficiently  to  open  the  eyes  or  protrude  the  tongue,  the  danger  is 
^eat,  and  it  increases  with  the  continnance  of  the  comatose  state.  When  the 
ability  to  swallow  is  lost  a  fatal  ending  is  to  be  expected.  Pir  contra,  if  the 
coma  be  moderate  in  degrree  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  Absence  of  paraly- 
sis, the  temperature  of  the  body  not  increased,  mobility  of  the  iris,  the  pupils 
neither  contracted  nor  dilated  and  equal  in  size,  the  ophthalmoscopic  appear- 
ances normal,  the  respirations  quiet  and  of  regular  rhythm, — these  are  points 
of  importance  in  the  exclusion  of  grave  cerebral  diseases  and  in  their  bearing 
upon  a  favorable  prognosis. 

The  TREATMENT  IS  to  be  govemcd  by  the  symptomatic  indications  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  These  rarely,  if  OTser,  point  to  depletion  by  bloodletting  or 
other  depressing  measures.  The  opposite  treatment  is  usually  indicated  b^ 
feebleness  of  the  circulation  and  general  debility.  Supporting  treatment  is 
especially  indicated  in  feeble  subjects  and  when  cerebral  exhaustion  is  an 
etiolofpcal  factor.  It  might  prove  a  serious  error,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  pursue  therapeutical  measures  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  cere- 
bral meningitis  or  hyperemia. 

4)1 
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The  propriety  of  counter-irritation  is  doubtful.  Rest,  alimentatioD,  nerve- 
tonics,  and  the  judiciouB  employment  of  wine  or  other  alcoholics  are  tbe 
measures  which  generally  meet  the  in^eations  present. 

Saturnine  Encephalopathy. 

A  rare  foim  of  poisonine  by  lead  is  cbaracterised  hy  cerebral  distnrbaDees 
of  a  grave  character — namely,  coma,  conTuUions,  and  delirium.  These  three 
events  are  combined  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases.  An  attack  nay 
occur  either  abruptly  or  after  certain  premonitory  symptoms.  These  are- 
headache,  vertigo,  ring:iDg  in  the  ears,  and  in  some  instances  amaurosis. 
Other  manifestatioHH  of  lead-poisoning — paralysis,  arthralgia,  colic — may  at 
may  not  precede  the  encephalopatbic  attack.  The  coma  is  more  or  less  pro- 
found, in  favorable  cases  it  disappears  after  having  continued  for  one  or 
two  days.  In  unfavorable  cases  it  increases  in  degree  and  continues  ontil 
death.  The  convulsions  are  epileptiform  in  character  (eclampsia  vel  epilep- 
sia satnrnina).  Paroxysms  lasting  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  occur  ^(Wt 
variable  intervals.  The  delirium  is  in  some  cases  active  and  violent,  and  in 
other  cases  hilarious.  It  is  sometimes  characterized  by  hallucinations  of 
sight  and  hearing.  Either  of  the  three  evenu  may  he  predominant.  Coma 
and  convulsions  in  some  instances  occur  without  delirium,  and  coma  between 
the  paroxysms  of  convulsions  is  sometimes  wanting.  Amaurosis,  if  it  do  not 
precede,  is  likely  to  accompany,  the  attack.  The  amaurosis  is  not  caused  bj 
retinal  changes,  and  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  the  normal  appearances. 

A  satisfactory  pathological  explanation  of  these  effects  of  lead-poisonii^ 
cannot  be  given.  They  have  been  attributed  to  anaemia  of  the  brain  from 
changes  in  the  minute  cerebral  arteries,  to  oedema  of  the  brain  from  increased 
arterial  pressure,  and  to  the  direct  irritation  caused  hy  the  presence  of  lead. 
TJrsmia  is  probably  a  pathological  element  in  some  cases.  The  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  has  been  found  to  contain  albumen.  The  effects, 
however,  are  not  in  alt  instances  referable  to  unemia,  inasmuch  as  the  evi- 
dence of  diminished  elimination  of  urea  is  not  always  present.  Heubel  baf 
produced  similar  effects  in  dogs  by  poisoning  them  with  lead,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  recognized  causes  of  the  so-called  gouty  or  small,  granular  kidney. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  grave  in  proportion  to' the  frequency  and  violence  of  the 
convulsions,  together  with  the  d^ee  and  continuance  of  the  coma.  The 
rate  of  mortality  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  the  proportion  of 
fatal  eases  is  large. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the  tbeathevt.  Oepletor; 
or  debilitating  measures  are  contraindicated.  It  should  be  ascertained,  by 
examinations  of  the  urine,  how  far  uraemia  may  be  a  factor  in  causing  the 
coma  and  convulsions.  Hydragogues  and  sudorific  measures  are  indicated  if 
there  be  ground  for  supposing  that  there  are  symptoms  of  the  accumulatioo 
of  urea  in  the  blood.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  or  the  administration  of 
the  chloral  hydrate  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  control  the  convnlsions- 
The  iodide  of  potasuam  should  he  given  to  the  extreme  of  toleration. 

Vertigo— M^nifere's  Disease. 

Vertigo  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  varfous  cerebral  diseases,  and  also  when 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  individual  functional  affection.  In  this  article  it  is 
considered  as  a  functional  affection  and  as  a  symptom  of  M^ni^re's  disease. 
It  occurs  as  a  paroxysmal  affection.  A  person  seemingly,  perhaps,  in  good 
health  suddenly  becomes  giddy,  surrounding  objects  appear  to  be  revolvinji. 
or  the  person  seems  to  himself  to  he  performing  movements  of  gyration, 
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which,  according  to  Charcot,  always  appear  to  be  from  the  left  to  the  right 
The  sensation  is  like  that  caused  by  long-con  tinned  rotatory  movements  of 
the  body.  If  the  vertigo  be  moderate  or  alight,  it  simply  renders  the  person 
unable  to  walk  steadily.  He  reels  like  a  drunken  man.  In  a  greater  degree 
walking  is  impOBsibte,  and  there  may  be  inability  to  stand  without  support. 
Id  some  instances  the  patient  falls,  bat  without  loss  of  consciousness  and 
without  muscular  spasm  of  either  the  facial  or  other  muscles.  The  attack 
is  aetwmpanied  by  a  sense  of  prostration,  which,  however,  is  due  in  no  small 
d^^e  to  apprehension.  Nausea  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  vomiting  some- 
times occurs.  The  paroxysm  varies  much  in  duration  in  different  cases. 
It  may  last  for  a  few  moments  or  the  vertigo  may  continue  for  hours  and 
days. 

Successive  attacks  recur  after  variable  intervals.  Days,  weeks,  or  months 
may  intervene.  In  some  cases  vertigo  for  a  certain  period  may  be  produued 
by  slight  exciting  causes,  such  as  any  intellectual  effort,  sudden  muscular 
exertion,  looking  upon  a  bright  light,  etc.  A  patient  may  be  exempt  while  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  but  he  may  experience  vertigo  whenever  the  attempt 
is  made  to  sit  up  or  stand.  For  this  reason  patients  sometimes  keep  the  bed 
for  a  long  period. 

Attacks  of  vertigo  generally  give  rise  to  great  apprehension.  The  patient 
fears  that  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  a  fit  of  some  kind  is  impending.  If  the 
apprehension  be  not  removed  by  positive  assurances  from  the  physician  of 
the  absence  of  danger,  it  may  lead  to  a  distressing  state  of  despondency. 
The  patient  is  afraid  to  walk  or  to  be  left  alone,  and  all  public  aesemblagea 
are  avoided,  lest  something  may  happen  to  him  to  excite  disturbance.  In 
a  case  which  has  been  under  my  observation  the  patient,  a  gentleman  in 
middle  life,  notwithstanding  assurances  of  the  absence  of  danger,  has  for 
many  years  been  constantly  attended  by  either  a  relative  or  a  servant, 
although  a  long  period  has  elapsed  since  an  attack  occurred  and  his  health 
is  excellent.  This  state  of  anxiety  has  repeatedly,  in  cases  under  my  obser- 
vation, continued  for  months  and  years.  The  physician  is  fully  warranted  in 
giving  positive  assurances  that  these  attacks  of  vertigo  are  devoid  of  danger. 
Of  a  large  number  of  cases  which  I  have  observed,  in  no  instance  has  apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  any  serious  affection  followed.  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate error  to  state,  as  is  done  by  some  writers,  that  vertigo  is  premonitory 
of  the  cerebral  affections  just  named.  The  needless  apprehension  of  patients 
is  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  shared  by  the  physician.  I 
have  met  with  cases  in  which  danger  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis  has  been 
represented  to  the  patient.  Charcot  relates  a  case  in  which  the  attacks  were 
confounded  with  epilepsy,  the  patient  having  for  a -long  time  been  under 
treatment  for  that  disease.  Assurances  of  the  absence  of  danger  may  do 
much  good,  not  only  by  removing  needless  apprehension,  but  in  tiie  way  of 
effecting  a  cure;  for  the  mental  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  attacks  increases 
the  liability  to  their  recurrence. 

Of  the  PATHOLOGY  of  vertigo  more  cannot  be  said  than  that  it  represents  a 
functional  cerebral  condition.  Its  etiological  relations  are  better  understood, 
A  French  writer,  M^ni^re,  in  1861  pointed  out  the  supposed  connection  of 
a  disease  characterized  by  deafness  and  vertigo  with  an  affection  of  the  semi* 
circular  canals  of  the  internal  ear.  Subsequent  clinical  observations  have 
established  this  causation  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  vertigo  is 
not  infrequently  preceded  and  accompanied  by  tinnitus  aurium,  sometimes 
referred  to  one  ear  and  sometimes  to  both  ears.  Sudden  deafness  in  one  ear 
or  in  both  ears  has  been  observed  to  he  coincident  with  the  attftoks  of  ver- 
tigo. The  attacks  have  been  found  to  cease  on  the  cure  of  suppurative  otitss, 
and  even  on  the  removal  of  an  accumulation  of  wax  or  a  foreign  body  from 
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the  meatus.'  The  most  rational  explanation  ia  that  a  reflex  iaflaence  exerted 
upon  the  brain  emanates  from  the  aural  organs.  The  affection  in  these  cases 
is  now  known  as  Miniire^*  dUeaae. 

All  cases  of  funetional  vertigo  are  not  cases  of  vert^  ah  aure  Itaa.  In 

Serhaps  the  larger  proportion  there  is  no  evidence  of  aural  disturbance, 
lyspeptic  ailments  appear  to  be  causative  in  some  cases,  but  not  conatantlj 
as  ooDtended  by  Trousseau,  who  called  the  affection  stomachal  vertigo  (tvr- 
tigo  a  stomacho  Ibuo).  It  ia  sometimes  furij  attributable  to  prolonged  over- 
tasking of  the  mental  faculties  and  anxiety  of  mind.  Exeessive  venery,  the 
immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  intemperate  indulgence  in  coffee  or  have 
a  causative  influence.  It  may  be  incident  to  the  debility  which  remains  after 
convalescence  from  a  severe  disease;  for  example,  typhoid  fever.  DaCosU 
attributes  it  in  some  cases  to  lithsemia  (uricsemia).* 

The  TREATMENT  involves,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  removal 
of  the  supposed  cause  or  causes.  The  ears  should  be  carefully  examined 
with  reference  to  removable  morbid  conditions.  Measures  addressed  to 
cerebral  congestion — namely,  bloodletting,  counter-irritation,  purgation,  and 
reduced  diet — are  hurtful.  On  the  contrary,  tonic  remedies,  a  nutritiotu 
diet,  and  hygienic  means  of  invigorating  the  general  health  are  generall; 
indicated.  The  practiouer  should  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  assuring  the 
pataeut  positively  of  the  absence  of  all  danger.  This  will  sometimes  do  much 
toward  ^e  cure.  A  cure  is  often  soon  effected,  but  in  some  cases  the  dis- 
order persists  for  a  long  time.  Charcot  extols  the  efficacy,  in  eases  of  annl 
vertigo,  of  quiuia  ^ven  in  fuU  doses  (20  grains)  for  several  weeks. 

Paralysis — General  Remarks. 

Paralysis  is  an  important  symptomatic  event  in  the  clinical  history  of  dif- 
ferent cerebral  and  spinal  diseases  which  have  been  already  considered.  It 
is  not  always  referable  to  either  an  inflammatory  or  a  struetural  disease,  and 
it  is  then  to  be  distinguished  as  functional. 

By  the  term  jmralysis  is  understood  either  the  loss  or  an  abnormal  diminu- 
tion of  voluntary  power  over  muscles.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  loss 
or  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  The  latter  is  sensory  and  the  former  motor 
paralysis.  Sensory  paralysis,  however,  is  expressed  by  the  terms  antaihetia 
and  amlgeina;  the  first  relating  to  the  sensibility  to  touch,  and  the  second  to 
the  sensibility  to  pain.  Analgesia  may  exist  without  amesthesia.  A  patient, 
for  example,  partly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  may  feel  t^e 
cutting  of  the  knife  in  a  surgical  operation,  hut  without  any  sensation  of 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  sensibility  to  touch  (anaestfaeBia)  car- 
ries with  it  the  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain  (analgesia).  Cutaneous  analgesia 
is  ascertained,  clinically,  by  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin.  Ansesthesia  is 
ascertained  by  measuring  the  distance  from  each  other  at  which  two  points 
in  contact  with  the  skin  are  recognized.  An  instrument  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose, called  the  lesthesiometer,  may  be  used,  but  the  common  compasses  used 
by  the  draughtsman  will  answer  as  well,  and,  if  these  be  not  at  hand,  two 
pins  will  suflice.  The  farther  the  two  points  of  contact  must  be  removed 
nom  each  other  in  order  that  each  may  be  separately  felt,  the  less  Uie  sensi- 
bility to  touch.  The  sensibility  is  undiminished  if  the  patient  be  able  to  feel 
two  points  of  contact  approximated  as  closely  as  they  are  when  appreciable  in 
health.  The  sensibility  to  toneh  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  body  consid- 
erably in  health.    It  is  most  acute  on  the  prolabia,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and 

'  Vide  "A  Clinical  Analysis  of  the  Infiammatory  Afl^ions  of  the  Imwr  Ear,"  bj 
H.  Knapp,  in  Archivt^  of  Opittkaimology,  1871,  vol,  ii.  No.  1. 
*  Vide  Am.  Jquih.  of  Med.  Scieneet,  Oct,  1881. 
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the  ends  of  the  fingers.  These  normal  differences  are  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  judging  of  aneestbesia,  and  also  variations  within  normal  limits  in  different 
healthy  persons  and  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
Moderate  deviations  from  the  average  degree  of  sensibility,  as  thus  tested,  or 
from  an  exact  uniformity  of  the  two  sides,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  abnor- 
mal without  corroborative  evidence  of  sensory  paralysis. 

Motor  paralysis  is  expressed  by  the  term  akinesia  or  aktnesis.  The  term 
paralysis,  however,  is  geoerally  used  instead  of  this  term,  and  if  not  desig- 
nated as  either  sensory  or  motor  the  latter  is  nnderatood.  Paralysis  may 
affeot  either  the  volnntair  or  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  heart,  oesoph- 
agus, stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  and  arteries  may  be  the  seat  of  akinesia. 
This  pathological  condition  enters  into  the  consideration  of  these  organs  in 
other  sections  of  this  work. 

Under  the  name  en/thromelalgia  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell'  first  called  attention 
to  an  affection  characterized  by  vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  vessels  of  the 
extremities.  Males  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  are  most  frequently 
affected.  The  symptoms  are  burning  pain  in  the  feet,  rarely  in  the  hands, 
accompanied  by  flushing  and  congestion  of  the  part,  which  may  be  somewhat 
swollen.  The  temperature  of  the  part  is  increased.  The  sensation  is  normal 
or  it  may  be  sometimes  increased.  There  are  no  trophic  troubles.  Erythro- 
melalfpa  is  an  interesting  counterpart  to  the  disease  known  as  local  asphyxia 
or  symmetrical  gangrene,  vhich  is  caused  by  vaso-motor  spasm. 

Paralysis  is  complete  when  there  is  total  loss  of  voluntary  power  over  the 
paralyseid  muscles.  It  is  incomplete  when  this  power  is  not  entirely  lost,  but 
is  more  or  less  diminished.  The  term  parens  is  often  used  in  a  sense  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  incomplete  paralysis.  Incomplete  paralysis  or  paresis  differs, 
in  different  cases,  between  the  slightest  appreciable  impairment  of  the  normal 
motor  power  and  a  degree  approaching  as  closely  as  possible  completeness. 
Paralysis  is  general  when  it  embraces  the  muscles  of  the  four  extremities, 
either  with  or  without  the  muscles  of  the  face.  It  is  partial  when  a  portion 
of  the  muscular  system  is  involved,  as  in  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia.  It  is 
local  when  a  very  few  muscles,  or  perhaps  a  single  muscle  only,  are  paralyzed. 

Psralysia  may  be  neuropathic  or  mtfopaffnc.  A  myopathic  paralysis  depends 
on  a  primary  morbid  condition  of  the  muscles  paralyzed.  A  neuropathic 
paralysis  depends  on  some  cause  which  eidier  prevents  the  action  of  volition 
upon  the  cerebral  fibres  which  are  continued  into  the  nerves  going  to  the 
paralysed  muscles,  or  obatniots  the  transmission  of  volition  at  some  point 
between  the  muscles  and  the  part  of  the  brain  in  which  the  voluntary  act 
originates.  For  the  performance  of  voluntary  motion  there  are  three  requi- 
sites— namely,  the  communication  of  the  voluntary  influence  to  certain  parts 
of  the  brain,  the  conduction  of  this  influence  from  the  brain  through  motor 
nerves,  and  the  ability  of  muscles  to  contract  in  obedience  to  the  will.  Par- 
alysis may  depend  on  causes  involving  primarily  either  of  these  three  require- 
ments. 

An  important  division  of  neuropathic  paralyses  is  into  central  and  periph- 
eral. Central  paralyses  depend  on  morbid  conditions  seated  in  either  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  they  may  be  further  divided  into  cerebral  and  spinal. 
Peripheral  paralyses  depend  on  morbid  conditions  affecting  nerves  at  any  point 
between  their  terminations  and  their  central  connections  with  either  the  brain 
or  the  spinal  cord.  Paralyses  are  peripheral  when  they  depend  on  affectionB 
of  cranial  or  spinal  nerves  within  the  ucull  or  spinal  ooird. 

There  are  certain  points  of  difference  in  the  effects  of  cerebral,  spinal,  and 
peripheral  paralysis,  respectively,  which  are  of  practical  importance  as  regards 
localisation  of  causative  conditions  and  differential  diagnosis.    In  cerebral 

*  Am.  Joum.  Med,  Seieneet,  July,  1878. 
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paralyses  the  reflex  excitahility  of  the  affected  muscles  is  retained  and  may  be 
increased.  The  electrical  excitability  is  also  the  same  as  in  health,  or  it  nay 
be  increased.  The  muscles  do  not  speedily  become  atrophied.  The  cataneotu 
sensibility  is  often  undiminished,  or  it  is  not  diminishra  in  proportion  to  the 
motor  paralysis,  and  is  regained  in  a  short  Ume,  althougb  the  toss  or  impaimeot 
of  the  voluntary  power  over  the  muscles  remains.  In  spinal  paralysis  Uie 
paralyzed  muscles  may  or  may  not  retain  their  reflex  and  electrical  excitabil- 
ity, the  differences  in  these  respects  being  dependent  on  the  situation  of  the 
affection  of  the  cord,  together  with  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  lesions.  The 
reflex  excitability  is  sometimes  notably  increased.  Sensibility  may  be  either 
retained,  diminished,  or  lost.  There  may  or  may  not  be  trophic  disturbances. 
These  points  hare  entered  into  the  clinical  history  of  the  different  spinsl 
affections  which  have  been  considered. 

The  characteristics  of  peripheral  paralysis  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  reaction  of  degeneration,  which  is  of  much  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  different  kinds  of  paralysis,  has  already  been  described  (p.  733). 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  paralysis  dependent  on  different  pathol- 
ogical conditions.  Paralyses  which  are  dependent  on  molecular  changes  not 
appreciable,  or  on  histological  leuona  not  yet  ascertained,  and  which  an 
therefore  to  be  considered  at  present  as  functional,  generally  end  in  recovery. 
Their  duration  is  variable.  It  may  be  but  a  few  hours,  and  even  minntes,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  days,  weeks,  and  months.  The  paralysis  is  in  some  cases 
intermittent.  The  recovery  is  sometimes  abrupt,  and  sometimes  it  takes  place 
after  a  more  or  less  gradual  improvement.  The  paralyzed  muscles  do  not  waste, 
except  as  an  effect  purely  of  disease.  There  may  be  anaesthesia  or  the  cutaneom 
sensibility  may  remain  unaffected.  In  functional  paralyses  the  electrical  excita- 
bility is  retained,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  "  reaction  of  degeneration  "  are 
wanting.  Reflex  excitability  is  sometimes  retained  and  sometimes  diminished 
or  lost.  The  circumstanc&s  under  which  the  paralyses  occur,  and  their  patho- 
logical relations,  are  of  importance  in  the  discrimination.  The  paralyses  whidi 
often  follow  diphtheria,  and  sometimes  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  are  gener 
ally  to  be  considered  sls  functional,  although  these  diseases  may  be  followed  by 
organic  paralyses,  usually  of  spinal  or  of  peripheral  origin.  The  so-called  hys- 
terical paralyses  are  examples  of  topical  functional  paralysis.  The  association 
of  paralysis  with  these  affections  is  often  of  significance  with  regard  to  ditg- 
nosis.  Causative  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  Functional  par- 
alyses may  be  referable  to  exhaustion  from  prolonged  muscular  exertions  and 
to  the  action  of  cold.  There  is  no  pathological  propriety  in  calling  the  paralysia 
attributed  to  the  latter  cause  rheumatic ;  and  clinical  experience  affords  no  proof 
of  any  relationship  between  paralysis  a  frigore  and  rheumatism.*  The  so-called 
reflex  paralysis  will  be  presently  noticed  in  connection  with  paraplegia.  Finally, 
the  functional  character  of  paralyses  may  be  inferred  from  the  probable  causa- 
tion by  certain  vegetable  poisons,  such  as  ergot,  tobacco,  lathyrus  sativus, 
absinthe,  camphor,  etc.  Saturnine  paralyses  may  be  regarded  as  peripheral, 
and  these  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  Other  differential  points 
relate  to  the  particular  varieties  of  functional,  cerebral,  and  spinal  paralysis — 
namely,  general  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  and  paraplegia— and  will  be  notioed  in 
oonneoUon  with  these  disorders. 

'  The  usage  of  German  writers  in  designating  as  rhenmatic  all  affections  suppomd  to 
be  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  has  been  adopted  by  some  English  writers,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  Under  the  name  paratysis  from  commotion"  German  writen 
embrace  cases  in  which  the  aSection  is  due  to  injury,  but  without  appreciable  Icuihia. 
(Vide  Eicbhorst,  ffandb.  d.  Spec.  Path,  u  Therap.)  Cases  in  which  paralysis  occurs  afttf 
a  variable  period  dating  from  railway  accidents  have  been  described,  especially  by  Eridi- 
sen.   These  cases  have  been  considered  as  important  in  a  medico-l^ai  point  d  view. 
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Treatment  of  Fxmctional  Paralysis. 

In  the  treatment  of  functional  paralysis  a  primary  object  is  the  removal  of 
supposed  direct  or  indirect  causative  agencies.  Exhaustion  from  over-eser- 
tiun  of  body  or  mind  is  an  indication  for  rest.  Toxical  agents,  tobacco,  etc. 
should  not  continue  in  operation.  Aniemia  claims  appropriate  therapeutic 
and  hygienic  measures.  Cystitis,  phimosis,  or  other  local  diseases  which  may 
be  suspected  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  causes  by  means  of  a  reflex  influ- 
ence or  in  other  ways  should  receive  proper  attention. 

Of  remedies  having  direct  reference  to  the  paralysis,  electricity  holds  the 
first  rank.  Experience  shows  the  usefulness  of  both  the  faradio  and  the  gal- 
vanic current,  individual  liases  differing  as  regards  the  superiority  of  the  one 
over  the  other.  There  need  not  be  that  delay  in  resorting  to  electricity 
which  is  an  important  precaution  in  cases  of  paralysis  dependent  on  diseases 
involving  inflammation.  Care,  however,  is  to  be  taken  not  to  employ  too 
strong  currents,  or  to  prolong  or  repeat  unduly  their  applications.  For 
practical  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  which  treat  specially  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  curative  agent.  Its  curative  efficacy  must  consist  in  its  effects 
upon  the  functional  activity  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  involved  in  the  paraly- 
sis, on  the  circulation  in  these  parts,  and  on  their  nutrition.  Its  action  is 
that  of  an  excitant,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  carried  too  far  it  may  do  harm 
rather  than  good.  The  success  of  electrical  treatment  in  all  paralytic  affec- 
tions will  depend  on  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  determining  the  indications 
in  particular  cases,  and  on  skill  in  its  employment.  The  advantage  of  expe- 
rience in  its  practical  application,  together  with  the  time  and  appliances 
which  it  requires,  renders  it  desirable  that  some  physicians  should  give  to  it 
special  attention.  Hitherto,  the  employment  of  electro-therapeutics  in  this 
country  has  been  too  much  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  practitioners  who 
know  bat  little  of  the  agent  which  they  employ,  and  still  less  of  the  human 
organism. 

Friction  and  massage,  or  kneading  with  deep  pressure,  are  important  meas- 
ures of  treatment.  Stimulating  liniments  facilitate  the  rubbing,  and  are  to  a 
certain  extent  in  themselves  useful.  These  measures  are  serviceable  by  pro- 
moting the  circulation  and  maintaining  nutrition.  They  should  be  systemati- 
cally carried  out  and  persisted  in.  If  the  paralysis  be  complete,  passive  move- 
ments are  importaot.  Tliey  should  be  resorted  to  daily,  and  continued  as  long 
as  they  are  tolerated  without  fatigue.  If  the  paralysis  be  incomplete,  daily 
exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  by  means  of  the  will  is  of  more  importance 
than  any  remedial  measure.  As  much  exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  as 
can  be  taken  without .  fatigue  is  desirable.  The  physician  should  impress 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  the  more  because  patients  are  slow  to  appre- 
ciate it. 

Douches  of  alternately  cold  and  warm  water  are  useful.  They  should  not 
be  continued  long  enough  to  be  followed  by  uncomfortable  sensations;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  give  rise  to  agreeable  effects. 
Benefit  is  also  often  derived  from  the  use  of  the  sponge-bath  followed  by 
brisk  friction. 

Of  drugs,  strychnia  or  nux  vomica  and  phosphorus  are  to  be  recommended. 
^V^hether  or  not  they  have  any  specially  onrative  effect,  olinical  experience 
afibrds  evidence  of  their  utility. 

General  Paralysis. 

The  disease  known  as  general  cerebral  paralyds,  general  paresis,  or  the 
paralysis  of  the  insane  (dementia  paralytica)  is  fully  considered  in  works 
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devoted  to  the  subject  of  iDsanity.  Exclusive  of  tbis  disease,  general  paral- 
ysis referable  to  intracraDial  morbid  conditions  is  rare.  It  may  be  a  result 
of  two  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  the  first  attack  affecting  one,  and  the  second 
the  other,  side.  Hemorrhage  in  the  central  portions  of  the  pons  varolii  or  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  may  give  rise  to  double  hemiplegia,  or,  in  other  words, 
general  paralysis.  Instances  of  general  paralysis  involving  muscles  supplied 
by  cranial  nerves  are  among  the  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  In  a  caae 
under  the  observation  of  the  late  Prof.  Coventry  power  was  lost  over  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  except  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  the  respiratory 
muscles.  Paralysis  following  diphtheria  has  been  known  to  involve  not 
only  the  extremities,  together  with  the  neck  and  trunk,  but  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  throat,  and  mouth.  The  intellect  in  these  cases  may  be  intact; 
excito-motory  or  reflex  movements  perhaps  remaining  unaffected,  respiration, 
deglutition,  digestion,  and  all  the  functions  necessary  to  existence  going  on, 
but,  as  regards  voluntary  manifestations,  the  patient  being  in  a  state  of  living 
death.  6^sneTal  paralysis  involving  cranial  nerves  has  also  been  known  to 
occur  in  connection  with  hysteria.  Id  a  case  for  many  mouths  under  olwerva- 
tion  complete  paralysis  of  we  four  extremities  coexisted  with  incomplete  bilat- 
eral paralysis  of  the  face.    The  paralysis  in  this  case  was  attributed  to  lead. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  general  paralysis  is  spinal.  The  seat  in  the 
spinal  cord  is  to  be  inferred  whenever  cranial  nerves  are  not  involved  and 
there  are  no  symptoms  denoting  cerebral  disease.  General  spinal  paralysis, 
as  has  been  seen  (vide  Chapters  II.  and  IV.),  is  incident  to  inflammatory  and 
structural  affections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges.  These  are  to  be 
excluded  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  paralysis  is  functional.  The 
paralysis  may  be  complete,  or  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  paresis, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  anaesthesia.  It  follows  diphtheria 
in  rare  instances,  and  is  sometimes  connected  with  hysteria.  It  was  produced 
by  woorara  in  a  case  of  rabies,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  treating  of 
that  disease.  It  may  be  caused  by  exhaustion  and  exposure  to  cold.  This 
cauration  was  exemplified  in  the  caae  of  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  who 
during  a  severe  snowstorm  rode  eight  miles  in  a  horse-car,  standing  on  the 
rear  platform,  his  back  exposed  to  the  storm.  Aller  reaching  home  he 
became  unconscious  for  a  short  time,  and  on  recovering  his  consciousness 
there  was  complete  loss  of  jnotion  and  sensation  below  the  head.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  somnolency,  but  was  easily  aroused,  and  his  mental  faculties  were 
intact.  *  I  saw  him  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  date  of  the  attack.  Under  a 
treatment  consisting  of  stimulants,  frictions,  and  nutritious  food  he  had,  in  a 
measure,  recovered  from  the  paralysis.  This  treatment  was  continued,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  recovery  was  complete. 

In  functional  spinal  paralysis  the  paralytic  condition  may  be  developed 
rapidly  or  more  or  less  gradually.  The  muscles  of  all  the  limbs  may  be 
simultaneously  affected,  or  the  paralysis  may  begin  in  one  limb,  the  other 
limbs  becoming  successively  affected.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely 
involved.  The  respiratory  movements,  as  a  rale,  are  not  affected.  Excep- 
tionally there  is  much  suffering  from  dyspnoaa.  I  have  known  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm  to  occur,  as  shown  by  the  purely  costal  breathing  and  by  ina- 
bility to  sneeze,  although  an  intense  desire  and  grimaces  were  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  snuff  into  the  nostrils. 

Recovery  may  take  place  after  a  few  days  or  it  may  be  delayed  for  many 
months. 

Strtimpell  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  complete  anaesthesia  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  the  accessible 
mucous  membranes.  All  kinds  of  sensation  were  lost.  There  was  no  sense 
of  smell  or  of  taste.   There  was  complete  amauroris  of  the  left  eye  and  par- 
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tial  deafness  of  the  right  ear.  The  muscular  sense  was  gone.  The  patient 
was  not  conscious  of  muscular  contractions  or  of  fatigue.  Some  reflex  action 
was  preserved.  Tliere  was  motor  paraljsis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  but 
none  on  the  left  side.  The  movements  of  the  non-paralyzed  limbs  were 
normal  wbeu  controlled  by  the  eye.  If  the  eye  in  which  the  sight  was  pre- 
served were  closed,  the  movements  were  UDoert«in,  although  not  ataxic.  The 
patient  at  ouce  fell  asleep  when  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  wmch  the  perceptions 
were  preserred  were  closed. 

Hemiplegia. 

Except  when  due  to  cerebral  affections  which  have  already  been  considered — 
namely,  hemorrhage,  softening  from  thrombosis  or  embolism,  encephalitis,  and 
tumors — hemiplegia  paralysis  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Examples  of  func- 
tional hemiplegia  are  as  follows :  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  it  took 
place  suddenly  during  strong  mental  excitement,  as  in  a  fit  of  violent  anger, 
recovery  being  sometimes  speedy  and  sometimes  slow.  Todd  designated  the 
affection,  in  these  awia,  emotional  hemiplegia.  It  sometimes  follows  epilepsy. 
In  a  case  under  my  observation  in  which  epileptic  paroxysms  recurred  at  short 
intervals  for  several  days,  hemiplegia  occurred  before  the  series  of  paroxysms 
had  ceased,  the  face  as  well  as  the  limbs  on  one  side  being  paralyzed.  The 
paralysis  cUsappeared  completely  after  a  few  days.  Hysterical  paralyus  is 
sometimes  hemiplegic.  The  face  and  tongue  are  not  involved,  and  as  a  rule 
the  left  side  is  paralyzed.  Hemiplegia  may  follow  chorea,  the  limbs  paralyzed 
being  those  of  the  side  more  affected  with  the  choreic  movements.  The  paral- 
ysis in  these  cases  does  not  extend  to  the  face  or  tongue.  The  paralysis 
which  follows  diphtheria  is  sometimes  hemiplegic.  I  have  known  transient 
hemiplegia  to  follow  insolation. 

The  following  cases,  stated  as  concisely  as  possible,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
hemiplegia  from  either  embolism  or  thrombosis  not  giving  rise  to  softening 
and  hysterical  hemiplegia: 

A  merchant,  aged  seventy-five,  of  active  habits,  attending  daily  to  business, 
left  his  home  in  the  morning  in  his  nsual  health.  He  was  observed  to  act 
strangely.  He  walked  with  difficulty  and  had  trouble  in  moving  his  left 
hand.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  home  in  a  carriage,  although  he 
insisted  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him.  In  an  hour  after  his  return 
I  saw  him.  He  was  somnolent,  but  eanly  aroused.  There  was  paresis  of  the 
left  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  tongue  was 
deviated  to  the  left  aide.  On  the  following  day  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment. The  improvement  continued,  and  on  the  sixth  day  recovery  was  com- 
plete, and  he  insisted  on  attending  to  his  business  as  usual.  There  were  do 
signs  of  cardiac  disease.  A  little  laurel-water  and  aconite  were  the  drugs 
prescribed.  He  was  allowed  at  once  a  nutritious  diet.  Six  years  afterward 
there  had  been  no  return  of  the  paralysis  and  the  patient  was  in  good  health. 
Thrombosis  was  the  probable  causative  condition  in  this  case. 

A  man,  aged  about  seventy,  after  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  retired  at 
night  feeling  well,  and  slept  soundly  until  morning.  On  awakening  there 
was  paresis  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  right  side.  The  face  and 
tongue  were  not  involved,  but  there  was  aphasia,  the  patient  being  able  to 
speak  but  a  few  words.  Aside  from  these  symptoms  he  had  no  ailment.  His 
appetite  was  unaffected.  The  paralysis  and  aphasia  disappeared  in  the  course, 
of  a  few  days,  no  treatment  being  employed.  Three  years  afterward  he  had 
had  no  return  of  paralysis  and  was  in  good  health.  Tlie  diagnosis  in  this 
case  lies  between  thrombosis  and  embolism. 

A  case  at  my  hospital  clinic  exemplified  the  occurrence,  first  of  embolism, 
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and  afterward  of  thrombosis.  The  first  attack  was  sudden,  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  the  paralysis  was  on  the  right  side.  The  paralysis  was 
complete,  but  after  an  hour  H  had  entirely  disappeared.  Several  moDtha 
afterward  hemiplegia  again  occurred.  In  this  attack  the  paralysis  wu 
developed  gradually,  becoming  nearly  complete  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
In  a  few  weeks  there  remained  only  a  slight  diminution  of  motor  power. 

Intermittent  hemiplegia  of  very  brief  duration  was  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  a  clerk,  aged  forty  years,  who  at  breakfast,  while  apparently  in  per- 
fect health,  bad  a  sudden  attack  of  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  right  ude, 
without  loss  of  consciousneBS  or  any  confusion  of  ideas.  The  paralyus  dis- 
appeared completely  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  During  the  following  two 
weeks  he  had  ten  or  twelve  recurrences  of  the  hemiplegia,  the  paralyals  last- 
ing for  a  few  moments  only,  his  health  otherwise  being  perfectly  good.  The 
attacks  then  ceased  to  recur,  and  I  learned  several  months  afterward  that  he 
was  well.  This  padent  had  had  rheumatism,  bat  there  were  no  signs  of 
cardiac  disease. 

A  dressmaker,  aged  eighteen,  a  patient  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  exemplified 
hysterical  hemiplegia.  Three  weeks  before  her  admission,  having  retired 
perfectly  well  the  previous  night,  in  the  morning  she  was  unable  to  move 
the  left  tower  limb.  Sensibility  was  also  lost.  Toward  evening  she  sud- 
denly lost  sensibility  and  the  power  of  motion  in  the  left  upper  limb.  Aft«r 
a  week  she  recovered  power  over  the  upper  limb.  The  paralysis  of  the  lover 
liuib  persisted.  In  walking  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  she  dragged  the  paratyxed 
limb.  There  was  no  facial  paralysis  and  the  tongue  was  not  deflected  from  t 
right  line.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease.  She  had  retentin 
of  urine,  requiring  the  catheter,  but  after  a  time  she  succeeded  in  urinaUsg, 
the  physician  in  charge  refusing  to  continue  the  use  of  the  catheter.  Shis 
was  notably  hysterical,  and  the  globus  hystericus  was  well  marked.  A 
month  after  her  admission  she  was  much  frightened  by  a  thunderstorm,  and 
had  hysterical  convulsions.  The  cold  douche  promptly  arrested  the  convul- 
sions, and  on  recovering  full  consciousness  she  at  once  regained,  almost  com- 
pletely, power  over  the  paralyzed  limb.  The  next  day  she  walked  without 
difficulty,  and  the  following  day  went  out  of  the  hospital  on  a  permit.  Sud- 
denly, after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  she  again  became  hemiplegic  on  the  same 
side  as  before.  She  recovered  in  a  short  time  under  the  use  of  the  8howe^ 
bath..  She  subsequently  had  paraplegia,  with  analgesia  and  aneesthesia.  She 
recovered,  and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  well.  This  case  illustrates 
the  occurrence  of  hemianmsthetda^  which  in  this  instance  and  in  the  larger 
number  of  cases  is  of  hysterical  origin.  Hemiansesthesia  may  be  produced 
also  by  cerebral  lesions.  (See  p.  674.)  The  loss  of  Bensation  may  affect  all 
forms  of  sensation,  including  the  special  senses. 

Spinal  hemiplegia,  with  motor  paralysis  on  one  side  and  ancestheua  on  the 
opposite  side,  probably  always  implies  a  lesion  limited  to  the  half  of  the  ce^ 
vical  portion  of  the  cord  on  the  side  of  the  akinesia. 

Instances  have  been  observed  of  paralysis  affecting  the  upper  limb  of  one 
side  and  the  lower  limb  of  the  other  side.  This  form  of  paralysis  has  been 
called  hemiplegia  cruciata  (not  to  be  confounded  with  alternating  paralysis, 
p.  674),  and  may  be  produced  by  lesions  situated  at  the  crossing  m  the  pyra- 


Mattngerers  sometimes  feign  hemiplegia.  They  are  likely  to  pretend  that 
there  ia  loss  of  sensation  as  well  as  of  motion ;  and  this  should  excite  suspicion. 
Hnghlings-JacksoD  has  pointed  out  a  method  of  discovering  this  deception. 
The  malingerer  keeps  the  arm  dose  to  the  body  when  asked  to  stoop  forward. 
In  doing  this  he  exerts  a  voluntary  power  over  the  limb.  In  hemiplegia  when 
the  patient  stoops  the  palsied  arm  falls  forward. 
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Paraplegia. 

Paraplegia  is  to  be  considered  as  functional  when  the  absence  of  any  anft- 
tomical  change  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  symptoms  and  course  of  the  affeo- 
tioD.  As  a  fuDotional  affection  it  is  much  more  frequent  in  its  occurrence 
than  general  paralysis  or  hemiplegia.  It  is  the  most  freqaent  form  of  hys- 
terical paralysis.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  repeated  attacks  had 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  the  patient  being  subject 
to  other  hysterical  manifestations.  It  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  diphthe- 
ria. It  may  be  referable  to  exhaustion  and  exposure  to  cold.  The  following 
case  is  probably  an  example  of  sexual  excess  as  a  causative  agent ;  A  young 
woman  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital  stated  that  she  found  both  lower 
limbs  completely  paralyzed  on  awakening  in  the  morning.  She  was  subject 
to  nocturnal  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  a  paroxysm  occurred  during  the  nigbt 
when  the  paralysis  took  place.  She  was  a  prostitute,  and  had  bad  sexual 
intercourse  with  several  persona  on  that  night.  There  was  complete  loss  of 
sensibility.  Slight  reflex  movement  could  be  excited.  On  the  ninth  day 
after  her  admission  recovery  of  motion  and  sensation  was  complete,  and  she 
was  well  enough  to  be  discharged  on  the  thirteenth  day,  having  had  no  treat- 
ment directed  specially  to  the  paralysis. 

The  subject  of  rejiex  paralysU  has  relation  chiefly  to  paraplegia.  Many 
clinical  observers  within  late  years  have  reported  cases  of  paraplegia  associ- 
ated with  various  afiections  of  difierent  oi^ans — the  kidneys,  bladder,  uterus, 
ovaries,  intestines,  etc. ;  and  a  causative  connection  has  been  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  patients  recover  from  the  paralysis  after  recovery  from  their 
local  affections.  The  latter,  it  is  supposed,  induce  paralysis  by  a  morbid 
influence  transmitted  through  the  reflex  system  of  nerves;  and  hence  the 
significance  of  the  name  reflex  paraplegia.  In  order  to  establish  a  causative 
connection  between  different  local  diseases  and  paralysis  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  former  precede  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  in  a  number  of 
cases  too  large  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence.  That  facts  suflicient  to 
show  this  have  been  accumulated  may  fairly  be  doubted;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  considered  that  the  various  local  diseases  supposed  to  have 
a  causative  connection  are  not  associated  with  paralpr'^is  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  such  a  connection,  when  the  association  exists,  is  conjectural. 

The  pathological  explanations  of  reflex  paralyas  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  theory  of  Brown-S^nard  is  that  a  reflex  influence  causes  spasm  of  the 
arteries  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  anaemia  and  defective 
nutrition  thus  induced.  Assuming  spasm  of  the  vessels  limited  to  a  segment 
of  the  cord  to  be  caused  by  a  reflex  influence,  that  this  condition  is  persistent 
enough  to  produce  the  pathological  effects  attributed  to  it  is  highly  improb- 
able. Another  Explanation  is  that  the  supposed  reflex  influence  has  a  para- 
lyzing effect  exerted  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves  upon  the  arteries,  and 
causes  paraplegia  by  inducing  congestion  of  the  cord ;  but  paraplegia  does 
not  take  place  in  connection  with  diseases  which  must  induce  spinal  conges- 
tion, such  as  the  cold  stages  of  intermittent  fever',  dilatation  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  etc. ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  conjectural  to  include  congestion 
of  the  cord  among  the  causative  conditions  giving  rise  to  paraplegia. 

In  some  reported  cases  of  sapposed  reflex  paraplegia  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  found  after  death.  Leyden,  Dum^nil,  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
others  think  that  the  extension  of  neuritis  centripetally  sometimes  to  the 
spinal  cord  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  in  the  cases  in  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  reflex  influence. 

In  view  of  these  consideralioiis  the  theoiy  of  reflex  paralysis  lacks  a  solid 
foundation. 
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Paraplegia  may  be  an  imagined  disease.  I  hare  met  with  an  instanee  in 
which  this  self-deception  was  diagnosticated,  the  case  being  analogous  to  one 
reported  by  J.  Russell  Reynolds,  and  called  by  him  paralysis  '*  dependent  on 
idea."  These  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  simulated  para- 
plegia. I  have  met  with  the  latter  in  connection  with  hysteria.  Knoie 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  kept  the  bed  for  a  considerable 
time  under  the  conviction  that  she  bad  paraplegia,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
house  taking  fire  resumed  instantly  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  on  teaching 
the  house  of  a  relative  at  once  became  again  a  paraplegic.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discriminate  imagined  paraplegia,  inasmuch  as  hysterical  paralysis  may 
instantly  be  removed  by  a  mental  impression.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of  apho- 
nia from  laryngeal  paralysis.  I  have  given  the  synopsis  of  a  case  in  which 
paraplegia  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  fright  during  a  thunderstorm. 
Caution  is  to  be  observed  in  the  diagnosis ;  and  if  made  the  physician  is  to 
use  discretion  either  in  asserting  that  the  supposed  paralysis  is  imagined,  or 
in  employing  electricity  or  some  other  method  of  treatment  with  referenra  to 
a  physical  influence,  conjoined  with  a  confident  assunmce  that  the  treatmcat 
will  be  successful. 


Acute  Ascending  Paralysis. 

Under  this  name  Iiandry  in  1859  described  a  disease  characterized  by 
rapidly -developed  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  lower  extremities  and  extending 
to  the  upper  extremities,  and  often  to  muscles  supplied  by  nerves  originating 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  Sensation  and  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  generally  remain  normal.  No  anatomical  lesions  explaining  the 
paralysis  have  been  discovered.  The  disease  is  sometimes  called  Laadryt 
paralyn*. 

After  prodromic  symptoms  of  an  indefinite  character,  with  slight  fevw, 
lasting  for  a  few  days  and  sometimes  for  several  weeks,  paresis  of  the  lowei 
extremities  occurs.  The  paresis  begins  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  extends  over  the  limbs,  the  paralysis  increasing  in  degree  and 
becoming  complete.  The  paralysis  extends  to  the  trunk,  and  thenoe  to 
the  upper  extremities.  The  respiratory  muscles  are  afiected,  and  dyspnoea 
becomes  a  prominent  symptom.  Subsequently  the  muscles  concerned  in 
speech,  mastication,  and  deglutition  are  involved.  Death  takes  place  by 
apnoea  and  by  exhaustion  from  innutrition.  The  duration  varies  between  a 
few  days  and  several  weeks,  the  average  being  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

The  intellect  remains  intact,  and  those  cranial  nerves  only  are  implicated 
which  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Sensibility  of  the  skin  and  mos- 
oles  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  afiiected.  There  is  sometimes  hypenesthesia.  The 
paralyzed  muscles  do  not  become  atrophied ;  their  electrieal  excitability  ia 
generally  unafiected ;  and  reflex  excitability  is  not  diminished  until  the  l^ter 
part  of  the  disease.  The  rectum  and  the  bladder  are  not  afiected.  There  is 
usually  fever,  but  not  of  a  high  grade. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  ceases  its  progress  before  gnn 
symptoms  are  manifested,  and  recovery  shortly  takes  place. 

The  disease  affects  men  oftener  than  women,  and  the  majority  of  cases  are 
in  persons  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  Beyond  these  facts  noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  etiology.  The  most  plausible  supposition  concerning  the 
nature  of  Landry's  paralysis  is  that  the  disease  is  of  an  acute  infectious  cha- 
racter, with  localization  in  the  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord,  perhaps  in  some 
cases  in  peripheral  nerves.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  pro* 
dromic  constitutional  symptoms,  by  the  existence  of  fever,  the  development 
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of  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  the  frequent  presence  of 
albuminuria. 

Clinical  experience  bas  thus  far  afforded  no  evidence  of  tbe  success  of  any 
particular  method  of  treatment.  Tbe  iodide  of  potassium,  nux  vomica,  the 
wet  pack,  and  the  galvanic  current  are  recommended.  Alcoholics,  ammo- 
nia, and  stimulating  tonics,  together  with  sustaining  nourishment,  are  indi- 
cated with  a  view  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 

Nervous  Asthenia— Neurasthenia. 

The  term  nervous  asthenia  or  nervous  exhaustion  may  be  used  to  denote  a 
morbid  condition  common  in  this  country,  especially  in  tbe  larger  cities.  As 
the  name  signifies,  debility,  prostration,  or  exhaustion,  affecting  especially  tbe 
nervous  system,  constitutes  tbe  affection.  It  occurs  without  anaemia  or  any 
notable  disorder  of  the  vital  functions.  It  proceeds  from  undue  functional 
activity  of  tbe  nervous  system  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  faculties.  This  morbid  condition  was  considered  as  a  distinct 
Ainctional  affection  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (1866).  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  bad  not  been  so  considered  prior  to  that  date.  Under  the  name 
neurasthenia,  introduced  by  Beard,  writers  in  this  and  in  other  countries  have 
accorded  to  it  a  place  among  the  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 
Popularly,  and  to  some  extent  among  physicians,  it  is  known  by  the  name 
"nervous  prostration." 

Physicians  are  often  consulted  by  patients  who.  although  far  from  being 
welt,  have  no  well-defined  malady.  They  complain  of  languor,  lassitude, 
want  of  buoyancy,  aching  of  tbe  limbs,  and  mental  depression.  They  are 
wakeful  during  the  night  and  enter  upon  their  daily  pursuits  with  a  sense 
of  fatigrue.  Under  tbe  pressure  of  mental  excitement  they  may  be  able  to 
exert  themselves  with  their  usual  energy,  but  when  the  excitement  subsides 
they  are  jaded  and  worn  out.  Tliey  become  apprehensive  that  their  powers 
are  giving  way,  and  they  often  fancy  the  existence  of  some  serious  malady. 
An  investigation  of  tbe  different  organs  of  the  body  reveals  no  evidence  of 
disease.  The  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  etc.  are  sound.  None  of  the  affections 
embraced  in  the  nosological  catalogue  may  be  discovered,  yet  the  morbid 
condition  is  real.  This  brief  sketch  represents  a  class  of  cases  with  which 
every  physician  is  familiar. 

An  inquiry  into  the  habits  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  daily  life 
in  the  eases  now  referred  to  will  show  that  the  mind  has  been  for  a  long 
period  unduly  taxed  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business,  over-exer- 
tion in  tbe  pursuit  of  wealth  or  other  objects  of  ambition,  long-continued 
anxiety  or  inquietude ;  in  short,  the  patient  is  suffering  from  wear  and  tear 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  mental  conditions  is  increased  by  other 
causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  vigor  of  the  body,  such  as  irregular  habits 
with  respect  to  diet,  tbe  hours  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  etc.  The  causes 
which  act  directly  through  the  mind  are  especially  operative  in  this  country, 
owing  to  tbe  early  age  at  which  persons  engage  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
the  great  inducements  to  excessive  exertions,  and  the  emulation  excited  by 
the  activity  of  others.  It  is  not  nnoommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have 
overtasked  the  nervous  system  without  any  rest  or  recreation  for  many  con- 
secutive years. 

The  eundition  of  nervous  asthenia  is  in  itself  not  a  small  evil,  causing  much  . 
discomfort  and  unhappincss  to  the  patient,  and  rendering  him  uncomfortable 
to  others  by  inducing  depression,  irritability,  or  moroseness.    That  this  con- 
dition favors  tbe  development  of  diseases  to  which  there  may  be  a  predisposi- 
tion, or  co-operates  with  tbe  various  causes  of  disease,  is  probable.    It  often 
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engenders  a  desire  for  simulants,  and  thns  leads  to  intemperance.  It  mj 
eventuate  in  coDfinned  melancholia,  hypochondriasis,  or  other  forms  of  mentu 

derangement. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  causation.  Frequently 
it  is  desirable  to  endeavor  to  procure,  temporarily,  complete  relief  from  exw- 
tioD  and  care.  It  is,  however,  extremely  injudicious  to  advise  pemunent 
relinquishment  of  active  occupations.  After  rest  and  recreation  for  a  ae&aaa 
sufficient  for  recuperation  of  the  nervous  system  a  return  to  accustomed  par- 
suits  is  advisable,  with  injunctions  to  observe  proper  moderation  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  of  health  as  regards  a  fair  apportionment  of  time  to  recre»- 
tioD  and  a  proportionate  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  of 
course  desirable  that  causes  of  mental  uneasiness  and  anxiety  sbould  be 
removed,  but  this  part  of  the  treatment  often  is  not  within  the  range  of  med- 
ical control.  Habits  tending  to  impair  bodily  vigor  arc  to  be  corrected,  saeb 
as  dietetic  imprudences,  late  boars,  sexual  errors  or  vices,  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  etc.  Hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the  body  are  important:, 
such  as  nutritious  alimentation,  out-of-door  life,  sea-bathing,  or  the  sponge- 
bath,  etc.  Tonic  remedies,  varied  from  time  to  time  and  long  continued,  axt 
serviceable  both  morally  and  medicinally. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  pathtJ- 
ogical  relations  of  the  neurasthenic  morbid  condition.  No  anatomical  sy6t«m 
in  the  body  tolerates  functional  activity  better  than  the  nervous  system,  jtro* 
vided  the  organism  be  sound  and  the  requirements  of  health  in  other  respects 
be  observed.  Patients  are  sometimes  disposed  to  attribute  to  over-exenioa 
of  the  mental  faculties  what  is  really  due  to  other  Tiolations  of  the  laws  of 
health.  The  opinion  that  the  symptoms  denote  excessive  brain-work  is  oHea 
received  with  satisfaction.  In  some  oases,  considering  the  small  amount  of 
intellectual  work  accomplished  and  the  limited  capabilities  of  the  brain,  tlis 
opinion  seems  almost  ludicroas. 

Spinal  Irritation. 

The  name  spinal  irritation  dates  from  the  publication  of  a  paper  by  Brown 
of  Scotland  in  1828.  Shortly  afterward  the  work  of  Teale  on  neuralgia  and 
that  of  Tate  on  hysteria  appeared,  these  authors  referring  the  phenomena  of 
these  diseases  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  1834  the  published  obser- 
vations of  W.  and  D.  Griffin  claimed,  in  behalf  of  the  supposed  morbid  con- 
dition thns  named,  a  larger  scope  of  application,  and  this  condition  soon  came 
to  be  generally  recognized  as  an  individual  functional  affection.  In  an  article 
contained  in  the  Ameriam  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1844, 1 

five  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  58  cases  which  I  had  observed  and  recorded, 
or  several  years  I  was  accustomed,  in  medical  lectures,  to  include  spinal  irri- 
tation among  the  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  I  was  at  length 
satisfied  that  the  phenomena  grouped  under  this  name  had  other  pathological 
connections,  and  that  the  claim  of  spinal  irritation  to  a  place  in  the  no3ol(^ 
was  not  well  grounded.  Others  held  this  opinion,  and  the  name  bad  nearly 
passed  out  of  use ;  but  within  the  past  few  years  it  has  again  come  into  vi^s, 
and  it  is  now  recognized  by  many  as  denoting  a  neuropathic  affection. 

In  so-called  spinal  irritation  more  or  less  pain  is  referred  to  the  spine,  and 
pressure  over  certain  parts  of  the  column,  these  parts  differing  in  diffeieid 
cases  in  number  and  extent,  shows  greater  or  less  tenderness.  This  tender- 
ness is  also  shown  by  the  application  of  ice,  a  hot  sponge,  and  etectricitj. 
With  the  spinal  tenderness  are  associated,  in  different  cases,  a  varietf  of 
symptomatic  phenomena,  and  these,  in  their  situations,  are  in  correspondence 
with  dke  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  spinal  cord.    Thas,  intercostal  and  to- 
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vieo-oecipital  pains,  Dausea,  Tomttiog,  singultus, palpitations,  and  nervous  cough 
are  associated  with  tenderness  over  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebrae,  whereas 
pain  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  tympanites,  colic,  and  dysuria  are  associ- 
ated with  lumbar  tenderness.  Patients  generally  are  mentally  depressed,  the 
power  of  physical  or  mental  endurance  is  diminished,  sleeplessness  is  common, 
general  hypertesthesia  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  sometimes  marked,  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  different  cases  offer  a  great  variety  of  subjective 
symptoms.    The  great  majority  of  patients  are  women. 

That  there  are  cases  which  exemplify  the  clinical  history  of  spinal  irrita- 
tion, as  described  formerly  and  at  the  present  time,  cannot  be  denied ;  but 
that  the  phenomena  are  caused  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  that  they 
are  attributable  to  a  morbid  condition  (either  to  hypertemia  or  to  ischsemia)  in 
this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  is  by  no  means  certain.  *In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases  the  phenomena  are  effects  of  general  anaemia.  In  some  instances 
they  may  be  due  to  toxical  blood-conditions,  and  they  may  be  caused  by 
reflex  influences  originating  in  local  disorders  of  different  organs. 

Clinical  observations  show  that  when  there  is  tenderness  over  the  spine  in 
connection  with  disorders  of  various  kinds,  soothing  applications  or-  mild 
counter-irritants  over  the  tender  porUon  or  portions  are  often  serviceable  as 
palliative  measures  of  treatment.  Curative  measures  must  he  employed  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  important  not  to  consider  the  pains  and  tenderness  referred  to  the 

spine  in  cases  of  so-called  spinal  irritation  as  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
cord  or  of  its  meninges.  The  absence  of  fever,  the  sex  of  the  patient,  the 
existence  of  anaemia  and  often  of  hysteria,  point  to  a  purely  functional  disor- 
der and  render  the  exclusion  of  spinal  meningitis  and  myelitis  easy. 

The  name  spinal  irritation  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  local  pain  and 
tenderness  were  regarded  as  evidence  of  inflammation,  and,  as  the  name 
denotes  a  functional  condition,  its  introduction  had  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  treatment,  inasmuch  as  at  that  time  antiphlogistic  measures — namely, 
bleeding,  cathartics,  mercuir,  and  severe  counter-irritation — ^were  conndered 
indbpensable  in  treating  in^immatory  affectiouB. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 

Nenritis. — Multiple  Neoritis. — Peripheral  Paralysia, — Paralysis  of  the  Third  Cranial 
Kerve. — Paralysia  of  the  Fonrth  Cranial  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial 
Nerve. — ParalysiB  of  the  Sixth  Cranial  Nerve. — Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Portion  of 
the  Seventh  Cranial  Nerve. — Paralysiaof  the  Eighth  Cranial  Nerves. — Paralysis  of  the 
Ninth  Cranial  Nerve, — Local  Paralysis  of  other  than  Cranial  Nerves.— Paralysis  of 
the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve. — Paralysis  from  Lead. — Paralysis  from  Arsenic, 
Copper,  Mercnry,  and  Phosphorus. — Neuralgia.— Trifacial  Neuralgia. — Cervico-occip- 
ital  Nenralpia. — Cervico- brachial  Nenralgia. — Dorso-intercoetal  Nenral^a. — Lambo- 
abdominal  Neandgia. — Crural  Neuralgia. — Sciatic  Neuralgia. — Dermalgia. — Myalgia. — 
Cephalalgia. 

THE  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  are  those  affecting  either 
nervous  trunks,  their  branchee,  or  their  terminal  distributions ;  in  other 
words,  diseases  of  die  peripheral  nervous  system.    In  this  division  are 
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embraced  neuritis,  paralytic  affections,  and  netiralgia  referable  to  nerroai 
trunks  or  branches.  PanUysis  from  lead  will  be  included  among  the  periph- 
eral paralyses. 

Neuritis. 

Within  recent  years  it  has  been  shown  that  nenritis  is  a  much  more  com- 
mon and  important  affection  than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  disease  known 
as  multiple  neuritis  possesses  sufficient  clinical  peculiarities  to  merit  con- 
sideration in  a  separate  article. 

In  acute  neuritis  the  affected  nerve  ia  swollen,  reddened,  and  more  sneca- 
lent  than  normal.  Microscopical  examination  shows  byperaemia,  and  oftea 
ecchymoses,  seruni,  and  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  frequently  contain- 
ing oil-globules,  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  nerve-trunk.  The  nerre-fibres 
may  be  little  changed,  or  their  medullary  sheaths  may  be  broken  up  and  the 
fibres  undergo  degenerative  atrophy.  Acute  neuritis  may  terminate  either  in 
resolution  with  regeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  or  in  chronic  neuritis.  Sop- 
purative  nenritis  is  rare,  and  is  due  to  some  special  infection. 

Chronic  neuritis  is  characterized  by  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  and 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.  The  nerve  is  firmer  than  normal  and  of  a 
grayish  color.    It  may  be  either  increased  or  diminished  in  size. 

Sometimes  purely  degenerative  changes  are  found  in  the  nerves.  These 
are  identical  with  those  which  follow  section  of  a  nerve-trunk,  and  they  are 
often  designated,  but  with  doubtful  propriety,  as  parenchymatous  Dcuritis. 
(See  Multiple  Neuritis.) 

Neuritis  may  affect  only  a  small  portion  of  a  nerve  in  its  course,  or  it  m«j 
extend  from  a  primary  focus  of  inflammation  either  in  a  central  or  a  periph- 
eral direction.  We  thus  distinguish  circumtnibed  neuritu  and  atcendinif  of 
descendit^  neuritu.  It  is  also  held  that  a  neuritis  may  extend  irregularly 
along  the  course  of  a  nerve,  so  as  to  attack  certain  spots  and  Irave  the  inter- 
vening portions  unaffected.  This  variety  ia  called  neurUis  dumminnta,  new 
itu  migrans,  or  segmental  neuritis.  When  the  inflammation  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  nerve-sheath,  it  is  called  perineuritis. 

The  moat  important  causes  of  neuritis  are  direct  injuries  to  the  nerves,  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  adjoining  parts,  exposure  to  cold,  certain 
poisons  (especially  lead),  and  the  poison  of  certain  infectious  diseases.  Many 
cases  of  so-called  reflex  paralysis  are  referred  by  Leyden  to  an  ascending  or 
migrating  neuritis  extending  from  the  region  of  irritation  (for  example,  an 
inflamed  bladder)  to  the  spinal  cord,  where  an  acute  or  chronic  myelitis  may 
be  induced.  The  changes  which  occur  in  nerves  suffering  from  compression, 
as  well  as  those  caused  by  indirect  injury,  such  as  blows,  and  by  severance 
of  their  continuity,  although  often  included  under  the  head  of  neuritis,  are 
in  reality  degenerative. 

Neuritis  is  attended,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  with  severe  pain,  both 
in  the  region  of  distribution  and  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve.  Then 
is  tenderness  on  pressure  over  tbe  inflamed  nerve,  the  swelling  of  which  can 
occasionally  be  appreciated  by  palpation.  Subsequently  there  may  be  anjee- 
thesia,  either  with  or  without  analgesia,  but  the  ansesthesta  does  not  usually 
become  extreme.  Neuritis  seated  in  motor  nerves  or  in  those  containing  motor 
fibres  gives  rise  to  paralysis  of  motion,  either  partial  or  complete.  This  paral- 
ysis is  followed  by  muscular  atrophy  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  Trophic 
disturbances,  particularly  herpetic  eruption  and  moderate  oedema,  occasionally 
occur  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  inflamed  nerve. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  acute  or  the  symptoms  may  develop 
gradually.    As  the  uerves  are  endowed  with  a  remarluible  power  of  regenera- 
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tion,  recovery  may  take  place  if  tbe  oause  be  removed  and  the  nerve  be  not 

too  much  damaged.  Probably,  slight  degrees  of  neuritis  without  symptoms 
aa  severe  as  those  described  are  not  uncommon.  InSammation  of  the  nerves, 
aa  well  as  affections  of  the  intervertebral  ganglia,  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
covered in  cases  of  herpes  zoster  intercostalis. 


easy.  In  fact,  some  cases  of  neuralgia  are  probably  the  result  of  a  neur- 
itis. The  main  points  in  tbe  diagnosis  are  tbe  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
pain  in  neuralgia,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  isolated  points  of  tendemesa 
(Talleix's  points),  and  the  absence  of  paralysis. 

The  TREATMENT  has  reference  especially  to  causative  circumstances. 
Beyond  the  indications  relating  to  causation,  revulsive  |nd  soothing  local 
applications  are  indicated.  Subcutaneous  injections  may  be  required  to 
relieve  the  intensity  of  tbe  pain.  The  employment  of  electricity  is  useful 
in  the  form  of  tbe  weak  galvanic  current,  although  some  recommend  strong 
currents.  In  chronic  neuritis  cauterization  has  been  employed  with  benefit 
in  some  cases. 


The  ANATOMICAL  LESIONS  in  multiple  neuritis  are  in  many  cases  degenera- 
tive, resembling  those  in  divided  nerves ;  but  in  some,  particularly  in  acute, 
cases  they  are  inflammatory.  In  the  first  class  of  caftes  the  medullary  sheaths 
of  tbe  nerve-fibres  are  broken  up  into  fragments  ;  tbe  cells  in  the  sheath  of 
Schwann  are  enlarged  and  increased  in  number;  fatty  granular  corpuscles 
accumulate  in  the  situation  of  the  medullary  sheath  as  well  as  between  tbe 
nerve-fibres ;  and  tbe  azis-oylinder,  which  may  remain  fur  a  long  time  intact, 
finally  disintegrates.  In  inflammatory  cases  an  inflammatory  exudate,  con- 
sistingof  serum,  pus-cells,  and  red  blood-corpusclea,  also  accumulates  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  the  nerve-trunk.  Microscopical  examination  is  requisite 
to  determine  the  changes,  aa  often  no  distinct  alteration  is  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  If  the  case  terminate  in  recovery,  the  nerve-fibres  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  as  after  section  of  nerve-trunks.  In  chronic  cases  a  new 
growth  of  connective  tissue  appears  in  the  nerve-trunks. 

The  affection  involves  many,  sometimes  most,  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
cranial  nerves  may  also  be  affected,  but  less  commonly  than  are  the  spinal 
nerves.  The  lesions  are  not  distributed  uniformly  over  the  nerves,  but  are 
more  intense  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Usually,  a  nerve-trunk  is  more 
or  less  affected  throughout  its  entire  length.  If  the  spinal  nerve-roots  be 
also  involved,  there  are,  usually,  slight  atrophic  or  degenerative  changes  in 
the  ganglion-cells  of  tbe  anterior  boms  of  the  spinal  cord.  From  the  symp- 
toms it  may  be  inferred  that  the  motor  nerve-fibres  are  by  preference  the 
Beat  of  tJie  disease. 

The  CAUSATION  of  primary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  known,  but  the  symp- 
toms support  the  usually-accepted  view  that  the  disease  is  due  to  some 
special  infection.  Certain  cases  of  paralysis  after  acute  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  afler  diphtheria,  are  referable  to  a  multiple  neuritis.*  The  affec- 
tion is  most  common  in  early  adult  life. 

Symptoms. — Multiple  neuritis  may  pursue  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course.  Tbe 
acute  cases  begin  genevally  with  fever  and  constitutional  symptoms,  often  of 
considerable  severity.  Swelling  of  the  spleen  and  albuminuria  are  sometimes 
present.  These  symptoms  indicate  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease.  At 
tbe  onset  there  is  pain,  usually  severe,  and  felt  generally  in  tbe  loins  and  in 

*  According  to  Sdieabe,  tbe  disease  which  is  known  as  beriberi  or  kak-k%  and  which 
prevuls  in  Japan  and  India,  is  a  multiple  neuritis. 
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tbe  extremities.  Moderate  swelling  of  the  joints  has  also  been  ohserred. 
Paralysis  soon  makes  its  appearance,  as  a  rule  first  in  the  form  of  paresis  of 
the  lower  extremities.  The  paralysis  increases  in  intensity  and  in  extent, 
involving  the  upper  extremities,  and,  it  may  be,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
especially  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Reflexes,  particularly  the  tendon 
reflexes,  are  diminished.  As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  on 
p.  733,  the  paralyzed  muscles  rapidly  atrophy,  and  the  nerves  and  muscles 
soon  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  In  the  mean  time  the  pain  has 
usually  lessened,  although  some  remains,  especially  upon  pressure  over  the 
affected  nerves  and  muscles.  Abnormal  sensations,  called  panesthesise,  ench 
as  numbness  and  formication,  are  often  experienced.  There  asually  is  some 
loss  of  sensation,  but  mariced  anaesthesia  is  not  generally  produced.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  acute  cases  there  often  is  pronounced  hypersestbeua.  The 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  remain  intact.  Herpetic  erup- 
tions, eedema,  and  less  frequently  other  trophic  disturbances  may  oecar. 
There  is  often  observed  great  nequency  of  the  pulse,  probably  due  to 
involvement  of  the  va^s. 

Acute  multiple  nenntis  may  terminate  within  a  few  days  or  two  weeks  in 
death.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  is  paralysis  of  the  respiratory 
muscles.  In  some  cases  recovery  takes  place,  which  is  usually  gradual,  as 
considerable  time  is  required  for  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres.  Id 
other  cases  the  acute  symptoms  subside  and  more  or  less  paralysis  remabi 
permanently,  or  the  disease  may  pursue  a  chronic  conrse. 

Multiple  neuritis  may  begin  insidiously,  and  without  acnte  symptoms  lead 
to  atrophie  paralysis.  In  theae  chronic  cases  recovery  ia  also  possible,  or  the 
disease  may  come  to  a  standstill  with  more  or  less  permanent  paralysis. 

The  main  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish  multiple  neuritis  from 
anterior  poliomyelitis,  with  which  it  has  donbuess  often  been  confonoded. 
The  main  points  in  ihis  diagnous  relate  to  the  presence  of  pain  and  other 
sensory  disturbuices  in  neuritis  which  are  absent  in  nncomplicated  ulterior 
poliomyelitis.  Tbe  distinction  between  acnte  ascending  paralysis  and  mnl- 
tiple  neuritis  may  also  occasion  some  difliculty,  but  careful  attention  to  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  will  generally  lead  to  a  correct  diag- 
nosis. 

The  PBOONOSis,  as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  is  grave,  but  not 
extremely  so.  In  distinction  from  the  spinal  cord,  the  peripheral  nerves  are 
capable  of  extensive  regeneration,  so  that  recovery  may  take  place  after  the 
paralysis  has  become  complete  and  has  lasted  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  even 
months. 

In  view  of  the  probably  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is  reoommeoded 
at  the  onset  of  acute  cases  to  administer  large  doses  of  salicylic  acid.  Tbe 
intensity  of  the  pain  will  usually  require  the  use  of  opium  in  some  form. 
Counter-irritation  in  the  form  of  stimulating  linimenta  may  be  applied  over 
the  affected  parts.  The  systematic  and  long-continued  use  of  elee^city, 
beginning  with  not  too  strong  galvanic  enrrents,  is  important.  Cntaneoua 
faradization  ia  sometimes  employed  as  a  means  of  oounter-irritation.  In 
ohronio  cases  especially  massage  may  be  beneficially  employed. 

Peripheral  Paralysis. 

In  preceding  articles  various  causes  of  peripheral  paralysis  have  already 
been  mentioned.  These  causes  will  here  be  enumerated.  Peripheral  panu' 
ysis  may  be  caused  by  inflammation,  degeneration,  compression,  and  injury 
of  a  nerve.  It  may  be  caused  by  toxic  substances,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  lead,  and  less  common  causes  are  copper,  arsenic,  certain  vegetable 
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alkaloids,  and  some  other  suhatances.  Peripheral  paralysis  is  common  after 
diphtheria,  and  is  less  frequent  after  other  acute  infections  diseases,  such  aa 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  measles,  etc.  It  may  be  the  result  of  syphilis,  but 
rarely  of  other  chronic  infectious  diseases.  An  important  cause  of  peripheral 
paralysis,  particularly  of  facial  paralysis,  is  exposure  to  cold.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  reflex  peripheral  paralysis  has  been  given.  Finally,  peripheral 
paralysis  may  occur  without  known  cause. 

Peripheral  paralysis  may  be  the  result  of  some  demonstrable  change  in 
the  nerve,  such  as  inflamoiation,  degeneration,  or  tumor,  or  it  may  be  purely 
functional.  As  our  knowledge  extends,  the  instances  of  purely  functional 
paralysis  become  fewer. 

The  following  are  the  main  points  to  be  considered  in  the  diaqnosis  of 
peripheral  paralysis:  The  paralysis  affects  a  muscle  or  a  group  of  muscles 
supplied  by  a  nerve-trunk  or  a  nerve-branch.  In  certain  forms  of  spinal ' 
paralysis  (anterior  poliomyelitis)  the  paralysis  may  be  confined  to  a  group 
of  muscles,  but  this  is  a  group  of  muscles  functionally  associated,  and  not 
necessarily  supplied  by  a  single  nerve-tmnk.  In  severe  peripheral  paralysis 
the  affected  muscles  undergo  rapid  atrophy,  and  the  nerves  and  muscle  take 
on  the  reaction  of  degeneratjon  according  to  the  principles  already  laid  down 
733).  The  reflexes  are  generally  diminished  in  peripheral  paralysis, 
es  vary  as  to  the  existence  of  sensory  disturbances,  but  a  certain  degree 
of  these  is  not  uncommon,  and  mariced  antesthesia  may  accompany  the  motor 
paralysis. 

The  TREATMENT  in  cases  of  peripheral  paralysis  has  relation  to  local  causes 
whenever  these  can  be  ascertained  and  reached.  Their  continued  operation 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Lacerations  and  divisions  of  nerves  are 
to  receive  proper  surgical  treatment  with  reference  to  the  restoration  and 
reunion  of  separated  or  injured  parts.  Tumors  pressing  upon  nerves  are  to 
be  removed  if  practicable,  abscesses  opened,  and  inflammation  treated  accord- 
ing  to  the  indications.  It  is  obvious  that  the  probability  of  improvement 
ftnd  recovery  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  causes  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  successfully  treated.  Cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  due 
to  cold  or  to  transient  external  pressure,  and  those  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
coverable caitBation  or  appreciable  lesion,  generally  tend  to  a  favorable  termi- 
nation ;  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  therapeutic  measures. 

The  chief  therapeutic  agent  is  electricity.  The  employment  of  this  agent 
is  to  be  governed  by  rules  the  consideration  of  which  is  not  embraced  within 
the  scope  of  this  work.  Local  frictions,  the  nse  of  stimulating  liniments,  the 
cold  and  warm  douche,  the  topical  application  of  strychnia,  and  voluntary 
exercise  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  whenever  the  conduction  of  volition  is  not 
wholly  obstructed,  are  measures  of  utility  in  peripheral  as  in  centra!  paral- 
ysis. In  cases  of  peripheral  as  in  cases  of  central  paralysis  the  probability 
or  the  possibility  of  a  syphilitic  connection  is  to  be  considered  with  reference 
to  the  treatment.  Antisyphilitio  medication  should  be  employed  whenever 
tiiere  is  ground  for  a  suspicion  of  this  connection. 

Paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense — namely,  the  olfactory,  the  optic, 
or  the  auditory  nerve — is  fVequently  dependent  on  abnormal  conditions  relat- 
ing to  the  accessory  organs  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Affections  of  the  eye  and 
ear  involving  loss  or  impairment  of  sight  and  hearing  belong  in  the  prov- 
ince of  surgery,  and  treatises  are  devoted  specially  to  them.  It  is  import- 
ant, however,  for  the  physician  to  take  cognizance  of  paralysis  affecting 
these  senses,  aa  denoting  intracranial  disease.  In  most  cases  paralysis  of 
the  nerves  of  special  sense,  if  due  to  intracranial  disease,  is  associated  with 
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paralysis  of  other  parts.  Paralyses  of  the  other  craaia!  nerves  seTcrally 
claim  brief  consideration.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  paralysis  of  the  parts  to 
which  the  branches  of  a  Derve  are  distributed  than  to  apply  the  term  to  the 
nerre,  but  the  latter  is  a  conTenient  mode  of  expression  and  is  sanctioned  by 
usage. 

Faralyais  of  the  Third  Oraiiial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  ocnii  communis,  ^ves  rise  to  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  or  ptosis,  diverging  strabismus,  protmsioD  of  the  eyeball, 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  These  effects  correspond  with  the  distribution  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves.  The  intemus  rectus  muscle 
being  paralyzed,  the  eyeball  is  turned  outward  by  the  extemus  rectus  and  the 
superior  oblique  muscle ;  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  caused  by  paralysis  of 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris.  The  effects  are  so  obvious  and  characteristic  as 
at  once  to  be  referable  to  paralysis  of  this  nerve.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  may 
be  produced  by  an  injury  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  eye,  by  the  action  <rf 
cold,  and  by  over-exertion  in  occupations  which  require  especially  the  use  of 
the  eyes.  If  produced  by  cold  or  over-use,  the  paralysis  is  functitHial  and 
will  not  be  permanent.  !Double  vision  and  imperfect  accommodation  accom- 
pany paralysis  of  this  nerve.  The  paralysis  is  rarely  limited  to  this  nerve 
if  it  proceed  from  intracranial  lesions,  but  it  is  associated  with  paralyas 
affecting  other  nerves  or  with  other  marked  efiocta  of  cerebral  disease.  It  is 
rare  in  cases  of  h^iplena.  Occasionally  it  is  the  first  event  pointing  to 
grave  cerebral  lesions.  It  may  be  a  forerunner  of  hemiplegia,  convnlsions, 
or  coma.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  paralysis  affecting  this  nerve  on 
the  right  side  occurred  without  other  central  symptoms  three  weeks  before 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  and  left  hemiplegia,  the  latter  proving  fatal  two  houre 
after  the  attack.  If  ptosis  exist  without  strabismus  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  paralysis  is  not  central  but  peripheral. 
The  paralysis  is  then  limited  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  nerve.  So  also,  if 
the  inferior  branch  be  alone  affected,  causing  external  strabismus  and  dila- 
tation of  the  pupil  without  ptosis,  the  paralysis  is  probably  peripheral. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fourth  Oranial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  pathettcus,  prodaces  effects  less  marked  than 
those  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  Movement  of  Uie  eye  at  the  same  time 
downward  ana  inward  is  impaired.  Double  vimon  exists  of  olrjects  oceupying 
the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  is  therefore  msnifestod  especially  ia 
looking  downward,  as  in  going  down  stairs.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  an 
isolated  affection  in  some  cases  of  syphilis. 

Paralysis  of  the  Fifth  Cranial  Nerve. 

The  effects  of  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  are  shown  by  its  division 
within  the  skull  in  inferior  animals.  Loss  of  sensibility  (anfesthesia  and 
analgesia)  on  one  side  of  the  face,  of  the  mucous  membrane  within  the 
mouth,  the  conjunctival  membrane  ou  that  side,  and  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  tongue,  and  paralysis  of  the  masticatory  musclea  on  the  same  side, 
immediately  follow.  The  intraOTanial  division  of  this  nerve  is  followed 
within  a  short  time  by  ulceradon  of  the  cornea,  and  sometimes  by  suppura- 
tive infiammation  of  the  whole  eye.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  trigeminas 
from  disease  is  rare.  The  motor  portion  may  be  affected  either  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  the  sensory  divisions.    Impairment  or  loss  of  the  power 
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of  mastication  denotes  paralysis  of  the  motor  or  third  division.  Bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  motor  portion  occurs  rarely  in  cases  of  bulbar  paralysis. 
The  di&erent  sensory  divisions  may  be  affected  separately — namely,  the  oph- 
thalmic, the  superior  and  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  loss  or  impairment  of 
sensibility  is  then  confined  to  the  portions  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  paralyzed  division. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  absence  of  reflex  conduction,  redness  and  swell- 
ing of  the  face  and  of  the  gums,  constitute  evidence  that  the  paralysis  is 
peripheral,  the  local  cause  being  perhaps  intracranial,  but  extracerebral, 
when  the  paralysis  is  central,  it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  denoting 
cerebral  disease,  and  other  cranial  nerves  are  generally  involved. 

Fain  is  sometimes  referred  to  parts  supplied  by  the  bninches  of  the  nerve, 
notwithstanding  ansssthesia  and  analgesia  in  these  parts  are  complete  (anmh 
thesia  dolorosa).  The  cause  of  the  pain  is  situated  in  the  portion  of  the 
nerve  posterior  to  the  seat  of  the  affection  which  causes  the  paralysis.  The 
explanation  is  the  same  as  when,  after  an  amputation,  pain  is  felt  to  be  in  the 
amputated  limb  ("  eccentric  projection  of  perception  "). 

Bilateral  paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  sometimes  observed.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Althaus  the  common  sensibility  of  the  face  and  scalp  was  lost,  together 
with  the  sense  of  temperature  and  of  tact ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  was  completely  anaesthetic ;  the  sense  of  taste  was  pre- 
served, although  the  exercise  of  it  seemed  less  prompt  than  in  health ;  and 
the  muscles  of  mastication  were  completely  paralyzed.  The  tongue  presented 
a  frightful  spectacle,  having  been  bitten  and  lacerated  in  every  direction  dur- 
ing the  act  of  taking  food.  The  patient  experienced  no  pain  when  a  tooth 
was  drawn.  The  lips  were  covered  with  froth.  The  sense  of  smell  and  of 
sight  were  not  affected,  except  that  the  latter  was  obstructed  by  thick  leu- 
coma  of  both  corneas.  The  patient  suffiBred  much  from  photophobia.  There 
was  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Hear- 
ing was  intact,  but  the  patient  was  greatly  annoyed  by  tinnitus  aurium.  The 
paralysis  was  produced  by  long  exposure  of  the  face  to  a  keen  wind,  the 
morbid  condition  being  supposed  to  be  inflammation  of  the  neurilemma  at  the 
point  where  the  nerve  emerges  from  between  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons 
varolii  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  brain  was  unaffected,  and  the  paral- 
ysis was  limited  strictly  to  the  distributions  of  the  fifth  pair.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  under  treatment  consisting  of  the  systematic  application  of  the 
continuous  galvanic  current  to  the  several  branches  of  the  affected  nerve,  the 
recovery  was  nearly  complete.'  An  important  indication  for  treatment  is  to 
protect  the  ansdsthetic  parts,  particularly  the  cornea,  from  external  ii^ury. 

Paralysis  of  the  Sixth  Cranial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  motor  extemus  or  abducens,  leads  to  oonveig- 
ing  strabismus,  the  eyeball  being  turned  inward  by  the  action  of  the  internal 
rectus  or  adductor  muscle,  from  the  loss  of  the  antagonism  of  the  external 
rectus  or  abductor  muscle.  The  patient  is  unable  to  turn  the  eyeball  out- 
ward, whereas  in  ordinary  cases  of  strabismus  this  can  he  done  if  the  other 
eye  be  closed.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  cerebral 
meningitis  and  in  connection  with  lesions  giving  rise  to  hemiplegia.  This 
nerve,  however,  escapes  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  paralysis  of 
other  parts  occurs  from  intracranial  affections.  When  the  nerve  is  para- 
lyzed, paralysis  of  the  third  cranial  nerve  is  frequently  associated.  The 
effect  of  paralysis  of  hoth  these  nerves  is  immobility  of  the  eyeball  as 
regards  lateral  movements,  which  can  be  turned  neither  inward  nor  out- 

*  Tnawadiani  of  the  Roj/ai  Medical  and  Oiirurgieal  SocUtj/     London,  1869,  vol.  lii. 
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ward.     Double  vision  is  likelj  to  exist  vben  the  paralysis  is  limited  to 
the'  sixth  nerve.    Functional  paralyus  of  this  nerve  is  not  uncommon, 
may  be  caused  by  netiritis,  and  it  is  somedmes  attributable  to  syphilis. 

Paralysis  of  the  Motor  Portion  of  the  Seventh  Oranial 
Nerve— Bell's  Paralysis— Iffimetic  Paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  portio  dura,  or  the  motor  facial  nerve  par 
exceUence,  is  much  less  infrequent  than  paralysis  of  the  sensitive  portion  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  Complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  produces  characteristic 
appearances,  by  means  of  which  the  affection  is  at  once  recognized.  The 
expression  of  the  physiognomy  peculiar  to  the  person  is  abolished  on  the 
affected  side.  The  naso-labial  fold  is  flattened  on  this  side.  In  speaking  or 
smiling  the  mouth  and  sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  nose  are  drawn  to  the 
opposite  side.  This  appearance  is  so  striking  and  distinctive  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  paralysis  is  immediately  apparent.  The  power  over  the  orbicn- 
laris  palpebrarum  being  lost,  the  patient  is  unable  to  wink  or  to  close  the  eye. 
When  the  attempt  to  close  the  eye  is  made,  the  eyeball  is  turned  upward,  so 
that  the  cornea  is  concealed  by  me  upper  Ud.  Tbe  upper  lid  is  abnormally 
elevated  and  the  lower  lid  is  depressed,  so  that  the  eye  appears  to  project  man 
than  in  health.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  over  the  orbicular  muscle,  tbe 
tears  are  not  diffused  over  the  conjunctiva  as  in  health,  and  hence  results 
epiphora.  From  tbe  constant  exposure  of  the  conjuuctiva  in  sleep  as  wdl 
as  in  waking  hours  it  becomes  inflamed,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  may  be 
a  result  of  the  conjunctivitis.  The  eyebrow  is  lowered,  and  the  patient  is 
unable  to  frown  or  to  wrinkle  the  forehead  on  the  affected  side,  from  loss  of 
power  over  the  corrugator  supercilii  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  Tbe  ala  nasi  ceases  to  dilate,  but  may  contract  in  inqa- 
ration  ;  and  dilatation,  if  it  occur,  is  in  expiration.  Loss  of  power  over  the 
orbicuhtns  oris  on  the  affected  side  renders  the  patient  unable  to  whistle; 
ezpuiUon  is  imperfect,  the  saliva  dribbles  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  aod 
the  pronundation  of  certain  letters — namely,  o,  6,  p — ^is  difficult.  Loss  of 
power  over  the  buocnnator  renders  the  oheek  flaccid ;  it  is  liable  to  be 
wounded  in  mastication,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  the  scoumnlation, 
between  the  cheek  and  gums,  of  food  which  he  is  obliged  to  remove  with 
the  finger.  The  cheek  and  lips  of  the  affected  side  are  sometimes  puffed 
outward  by  the  expired  breath,  as  in  the  act  of  expelling  tobacco-smoke  from 
the  mouth.  These  obvious  appearances  are  readily  understood  by  reference 
to  the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve.  They  are,  of 
course,  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  paralysis  is  incomplete.  The  velum 
pendulum  palati  on  the  paralyzed  side  is  sometimes  abnormally  flaccid,  an*] 
the  uvula  is  deflected  to  the  opposite  side.  The  auditory  sense  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  is  more  acute  than  in  health.  After  long  continuance  of  the  par- 
alysis contracture  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  may  develop,  causing  devution 
of  the  features  to  the  affected  side. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  not  very  infrequently  an  isolated  affection,  exis^ 
ing  independently  of  cerebral  disease.  Tbe  seat  of  the  affection  may  be  intra- 
cranial, out  extracerebral ;  that  is,  the  seat,  although  within  the  ^11,  ia 
between  the  central  connection  of  the  nerve  and  its  entrance  into  Uie  mea- 
tus auditorius.  It  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the  nerve  after 
it  emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  may  be  affected  within 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  from  fracture,  or  in  connection  with 
caries  of  this  bone  resulting  from  median  or  internal  otitis.  Facial  paralysis 
occurs  not  infrequently  from  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  face.  I  have  met 
with  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  connection  with  anssmia.   It  is  sometimea 
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prodnced  in  nev-born  children  by  the  employment  of  the  forceps  in  labor, 
{"acial  paralysis  may  proceed  from  the  various  intracranial  affections  which 
have  been  oonshler^.  In  these  cases  it  is  frequently  associated  vith  paral- 
ysis affecting  other  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  a  forerunner  of  a  grave  cere- 
bral affection. 

If  central,  the  paralysis  is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  symptoms 
denoting  a  cerebral  affection.  If  the  nerve  be  affected  in  a  situation  iovotv- 
ing  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sense  of  taste  on  the  lateral  half  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tongue  corresponding  to  the  paralyzed  side  is  diminished,  as 
may  be  shown  by  comparing  the  sensations  produced  by  placing  successively 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tongue  some  bitter  sub- 
stance in  powder,  such  as  aloes.  The  salivary  secretion  is  diminished.  These 
effects  are  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  chorda  tympani  in  the  paralysis. 
The  taste  and  the  salivary  secretion  are  not  affected  if  the  cause  producing 
the  paralysis  act  upon  the  nerve  anterior  to  the  situation  at  which  the  chorda 
tympani  is  given  off.*  Flaccidity  of  the  palatine  arch  on  the  affected  side 
and  deflection  of  the  uvula  to  the  sound  side  denote  that  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  acta  upon  the  nerve  either  within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  or  before 
It  enters  this  canal,  the  branches  supplying  the  levator  palati  and  the  azygos 
uvuIsB  muscles  being  here  given  off.  If  the  paralysis  be  central,  the  electro- 
muscular  contractility  is  preserved ;  and  if  it  be  peripheral,  the  reaction  is 
rapidly  lost.  The  paralysis  is  peripheral  when  the  nerve  is  affected  at  any 
poiot  beyond  ita  origin.  Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  accompanying  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve  denotes  a  central  lesion,  these  nerves  arising  near  each  other 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  absence  of  reflex  movements  is  evi- 
dence that  the  paralysis  is  peripheral.  If  winking  be  not  produced  by  touch- 
ing the  eyeball,  the  sensibility  of  the  latter  being  preserved,  the  nerve  is 
affected  a^«r  leaving  its  central  connection  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  eye 
be  closed  involuntarily,  following  an  impression  made  on  the  conjunctiva  when 
the  voluntary  power  is  lost,  the  par^yris  is  central.  Abnormal  acuteness  of 
hearing  is  evidence  that  the  nerve  is  affected  behind  the  point  at  which  the 
twig  going  to  the  stapedius  muscle  is  given  off.  The  paralysis  is  much  oftener 
complete  when  it  is  peripheral  than  when  it  is  central.  Accompanying  hemi- 
plegia, the  paralysis  is  generally  incomplete  and  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the 
eye  is  but  tittle  affected.  It  is  rarely  wholly  unaffected,  as  stated  by  Todd. 
Evident  diseases  of  the  ear  or  of  the  parotid  gland  often  account  for  the 
paralysis  as  well  as  its  peripheral  character,  and  they  point  to  the  scat  of 
the  affection. 

In  cases  of  facial  paralysis  dependent  on  neuritis  caused  by  cold,  or  when 
it  is  functional,  recovery  may  be  expected  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks. 
If  the  paralysis  continue  without  improvement  for  two  or  three  months,  it  is 
probably  not  functional,  but  if  not  dependent  on  central  lesions  it  proceeds 
from  ather  disease  of  the  nerve  or  something  pressing  upon  it  and  occasion- 
ing obstmctioiL  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  likely  to  remain  a  per- 
manent affection.  The  prognosis  is  also  grave  in  proportion  as  the  electro- 
muscular  contractility  is  diminished. 

Bilateral  paralysis  (diplegia  facialis)  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but 
examples  are  extremely  rare.*  It  may  result  from  injury  or  disease  of  the 
two  nerves  or  from  intracranial  lesions.  The  expression  is  then  abolished 
on  both  sides  of  the  face.  The  face  remains  immovable,  the  only  changes 
which  are  obeerved  relating  to  the  oircalation.   It  is  as  if  the  face  were  cov- 

'  The  fibres  of  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  are  probably  derived  nltiniately  from  the 
gloBso-pharyngeal  nerve,  although  some  asnign  them  to  the  trif^minus. 

'  For  a  report  of  28  cases  of  double  fiwlal  (taralTus,  see  article  by  Dr.  Pierresm  In 
Arekioet  ifMnUa  de  Mitkeiae,  A&ut  et  Septembre^  1867. 
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ered  by  a  mask.  Belaxation  of  the  Boft  palate  may  coexist,  rendering  the 
voice  unnataral.  Moreover,  articalation  is  difficult  from  the  immobility  of 
the  lips.  Mastication  is  difficult  from  the  same  cause.  The  saliva  dribUa 
from  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  constantly  open  and  staring  (lagophthalmns). 
Aside  from  the  great  incDnvenieuce  vhich  bilateral  fadal  paralysis  occasiooa, 
the  progno»B  is  serious  or  otherwise  according  to  the  situation  and  nature  of 
the  morbid  conditions  on  which  the  paralysis  is  dependent.  In  a  ease  which 
came  under  my  observation  with  the  double  facial  paralysis  was  associated 
incomplete  general  paralysis,  and  the  patient  died  by  apoGea  from  inability  to 
expel,  by  coughing,  matter  in  the  air-passages.  Paralysis  affecting  the  als 
nasi  may  lead  to  an  amount  of  depression  with  inspiration  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion notable  obstruction.  The  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  nostrils  on  both 
sides  are  sucked  in  with  the  inspired  breath  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute 
a  serious  obstacle  to  respiration. 

Paralysis  of  the  Eighth  Oraoial  Nerves. 

The  paralysis  affecting  the  pharynx,  which  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria 
in  certain  cases,  and  which  is  sometimes  limited  to  this  situation,  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  paralysis  of  that  division  of  the  eighth  pair  called  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal.  This  local  paralysis  will  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  diphtheria. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  together  with  paralysis  of  the  par  vagum,  occurs  in 
various  cerebral  affections  which  produce  deep  coma,  giving  rise  to  impainneat 
and  loss  of  power  of  deglutition  and  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiraUona. 
This  paralysis  precedes  a  fatal  termination.  It  may  occur  from  a  small 
extravasation  of  blood  into  or  near  the  medulla  oblongata.  I  have  met  with 
an  example,  the  apoplectic  attack  being  characterized  by  notable  disturbance 
of  respiration  and  inability  to  swallow,  without  complete  loss  of  consciousness. 
Paralysis  of  these  nerves  occurs  also  in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  vagus  is  an 
inhibitory  nerve  of  the  heart.  Its  irritation  causes  slowing  of  the  heart-beata, 
and  if  it  be  intense  their  cessation  in  diastole.  Its  paralysis  causes  increased 
rapidity  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  giving  rise  to  aphonia,  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  affections  of  the  larynx.  Incomplete 
aphonia  may  be  a  result  of  paralysis  of  this  nerve  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurisraal  or  other  tumor  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  it  u  some- 
Umes  produced  by  the  surgeon  in  operations  on  the  neck. 

Paralysis  of  the  Ninth  Cranial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  of  this  nerve,  the  hypoglossus,  on  one  side,  involves  loss  of  power 
over  the  genio-hyo-glossns  and  other  muscles  of  the  tongue  on  that  side.  The 
effect  is  a  deviation  of  the  tongue  from  a  right  line  when  protruded,  the  apex 
pointing  to  the  side  of  the  paralysis.  The  direction  in  which  the  apex  points 
is  readily  understood  when  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  protrude  the 
tongue  is  considered.  These  muscles  extend  iVom  the  chin  to  the  base  of  Uw 
tongue ;  and  when  fVom  paralysis  the  protrusion  is  effected  by  the  muscle  on 
one  side,  the  base  is  drawn  toward  that  side,  and  as  a  result  of  the  base  mov- 
ing in  one  direction  the  apex  turns  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  latter  being 
toward  the  paralyzed  side.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  rarely  exists  as  an  isolate 
affection,  and  it  is  generally  symptomatic  of  intmcranial  disease.  It  exists 
frequently  in  cases  of  hemiplegia. 

In  determining  the  existence  of  this  paralysis  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  tongue  may  deviate  from  a  right  line  in  consequence  of  absence  of 
teeth  on  the  side  to  which  the  apex  is  turned  or  of  irregular  inward  projeo* 
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tion  of  teeth  on  the  other  side.  Dropping  of  the  upper  lip  on  one  side  pro- 
duces an  appearance  as  if  the  tongue  deviated  to  the  opposite  pide ;  and  to 
obviate  liability  to  error  on  this  score  the  upper  lip  should  be  raised  with  the 
finger  while  the  tongue  is  protruded. 

Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  both  sides  is  extremely  rare,  but 
cases  are  sometimes  observed.  In  complete  paralysis  of  this  nerve  on  both 
sides  there  is  inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  and  the  power  of  speeeh  is  lost 
fVom  inability  to  articulate.  Incomplete  paralysis  renders  protrusion  of  the 
tongue  and  articulation  more  or  less  imperfect.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  on 
both  sides  enters  into  the  paralytic  affection  which  has  been  considered  under 
the  head  of  Bulbar  Paralysis. 

Local  Faralyeis  of  Other  than  Orauial  Nerves. 

Paralysis  may  be  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases  affecting  nervous  trunks 
in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  loss  or  impairment  of  motion  or  sensation,  or 
both,  extends  over  the  parts  supplied  with  the  nervous  filaments  given  off  by 
tbe  nerve  below  the  situation  of  the  injury  or  disease.  Traumatic  local  par- 
alysis follows  division  or  wounding  of  nerves  and  contusions.  If  a  contusion 
give  rise  to  paralysis  by  simple  shock  or  stunning  the  nerve,  recovery  may  be 
expected ;  but  paralysis  due  to  palpable  injury  of  the  structure  of  a  nerve  is 
likely  to  be  permanent,  although  reunion,  with  a  restoration  of  function,  may 
take  place  after  the  division  of  a  nerve  of  considerable  sise.  Diseases  which 
give  rise  to  local  paralysis  by  affecting  nerves  are  tumors  or  morbid  growths 
situated  within  and  without  the  neurilemma,  and  inflammation  of  the  nenri- 
lemmm  or  of  the  nenre-snbetance.  The  latter  generally  occurs  either  by  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  seated  primarily  in  the  strnctures  adjacent  to  the  nerve 
affected  or  by  primary  in^ammation  of  the  nerve.  Paralysis  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  tumor  may  be  recovered  from  if  the  pressure  be  removed  before 
extensive  disorganization  or  atrophy  has  resulted. 

Pressure  on  a  nervous  trunk,  continued  steadily  for  several  hours,  may  lead 
to  temporary  or  even  permanent  paralysis.  Paralysis  of  an  upper  extremity 
has  repeatedly  occurred  from  remaining  in  profound  sleep  or  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  with  the  arm  hanging  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  tbe  paralysis 
being  due  to  pressure  on  the  brachial  plexus.  I  have  met  with  many  exam- 
ples of  paralysis  of  the  forearm  attributable  to  lying,  while  intoxicated,  with 
the  weight  of  tbe  body  upon  the  arm.  Paralysis  of  a  single  muscle  or  a  small 
group  of  muscles,  when  not  traumatic,  is  significant  of  syphilis  as  the  cause.* 
Among  the  more  common  examples  of  peripheral  paralyses  of  spinal  nerves 
fVom  pressure  or  injury  may  be  mentioned  paralyus  of  the  serratus  magnus, 
of  the  deltoid,  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  musculo-spinal  nerve,  by  the 
ulnar  nerve,  or  by  the  median  nerve,  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  paralysis 
of  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  or  by  the  sciatic  nerve. 

The  following  interesting  case  of  local  sensory  paralysis  from  injury  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  The  injury  was  received  by  falling  from  a 
considerable  height  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  striking  upon  the  nates 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Permanent  paralysis  of  the  sensibility  of  the  rectum 
and  anus  followed  the  contusion.  Excrescences  which  at  one  time  existed 
around  the  anus  were  removed  without  any  sensation  of  pain.  Tbe  patient 
has  no  consciousness  of  the  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  rectum,  and  never 
experiences  the  desire  for  defecation.  Hence  the  bowels  are  habitually  con- 
stipated. The  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  due  to  reflex  influence,  is  intact. 
Involuntary  evacuations  occur  only  when  diarrhcea  exists  and  when  voluntary 
power  over  the  muscles  is  requisite  to  prevent  their  occurrence.    There  is  no 

*  Vide  article  by  J>t.  Keyes  in  the  New  Tork  Med.  Journal,  Nov.,  1870. 
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paraplegia,  no  difficulty  in  evacuating  the  bladder,  and  no  sexual  deficiency. 
The  accident  occurred  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  in  the  mean  time  t£e 
person  lias  had  good  health. 

Paralysis  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  repeated  by  Ber- 
nard in  1851,  and  its  effects  studied  more  fully  than  by  previous  observeis, 
is  now  made  familiar  to  medical  students  by  those  teachers  in  phyaiology 
who  employ  vivisections.  The  reader  is  therefore  presumed  to  know  thit 
the  immediate  results  of  this  experiment  are  congestion  of  the  head  on 
the  side  corresponding  to  the  section,  rise  of  temperature  due  to  increased 
rapidity  of  circulation,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side.  These 
effects  on  the  circulation  are  attributable  to  paralysis  of  vaso-motor  nervooi 
filaments.  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  occurs  from  pressure  by  a  tomor,  and  it 
has  followed  surgical  operations  and  other  wounds.  Contraction  of  the  pn]Ml 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  aortic  aneurism  when  the  tumor  is  so  situated  u 
to  press  upon  this  nerve.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  reported  a  case  in  whid 
paralysis  of  the  right  sympathedo  was  caused  by  a  wound  fVom  a  mnsketr 
ball.  The  right  pupil  was  contracted,  and  the  eye  on  that  side  was  myofne. 
On  exercise  the  right  side  of  the  face  became  flushed,  while  the  left  side  vu 
pate.*  Dr.  William  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which,  from  the  local  appear- 
ance and  the  phenomena,  it  was  inferred  that  the  right  sympathetic  had  bea 
destroyed  by  an  abscess  in  the  neck.  In  this  case  the  right  pupil  was  con- 
tracted and  the  eyeball  was  somewhat  retracted.  The  right  side  of  the  head 
was  redder  and  wanner  than  the  left,  especially  after  exercise.  A  singnltf 
feature  in  this  case  was  that  the  patient  sweated  on  the  left  side  of  the  &ee 
only.  This  was  observed  repeatedly  after  active  exercise  and  during  expos- 
ure to  great  heat  in  a  Turkish  bath.  Although  this  condition  had  existed 
for  two  years,  no  inflammatory  process  had  followed.'  Functional  paralyoi 
of  the  sympathetic  system  in  different  situations  has  been  supposed  to  be 
involved  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis  affecting  the  upper  and  the  lower  limbs, 
and  to  enter  largely  into  the  pathology  of  nervous  affections  accompanied 
disturbances  of  circulation,  secretion,  and  nutrition.  These  views  are  founded 
chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic  system  to  the  vaso-motor  nervee, 
as  shown  by  experimental  observations  on  inferior  animals. 

Paralysis  from  Lead. 

The  accumulation  of  lead  within  the  system  may  give  rise  to  partial  and 
even  to  general  paralysis,  but  as  a  rule  the  paralysis  due  to  this  cause  is  local. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  paralysis  ia  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  upper  extremities.  The  muscles  supplied  b^the  musculo-qiiral  nem 
are  those  chiefiy  affected.  The  triceps  and  the  supinators  escape.  The  nsatl 
form  of  lead  paralysis  is  that  commonly  known  as  vm$t-drop.  This  name 
expresses  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  patient  is 
unable  to  raise  the  hand  to  a  line  with  the  forearm.  Frequently  the  first 
series  of  the  phalangeal  bones  of  the  hand  cannot  be  brought  on  a  line  with 
the  back  of  the  hand,  but  the  second  and  third  series  can  generally  be  ex- 
tended, as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  interossei  muscles.  The  dropping  of 
the  hands  is  characteristic  of  this  affection.  Whenever  the  peculiar  appear- 
ance referred  to  is  presented,  the  physician  is  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
paralysis  is  from  lead.  In  lead  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  the  peroneal 

*  Vide  InjuritM     Htnn.  by  a  Weir  Mitchel^  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  1872. 
■  Vide  TroM.  Boyal  Med.  and  Ckirwg.  Soekl!/  <^  Xondon,  1869,  vol.  lii. 
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muscles  are  usually  first  affected,  and  then  the  extensors  on  the  leg,  the  anterior 
tibial  muscle  remaining  intact.  The  paralysis  is  shown  by  inability  to  raise  the 
feet  with  the  heels  resting  on  the  floor  or  to  raise  the  toes.  The  feet  drop 
vhen  the  patient  walks,  and  he  therefore  steps  high  to  avoid  tripping.  Far* 
alysia  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  is  not  common.  In  a  case  under  my 
omerration  the  extensors  of  both  the  feet  and  bands  are  paralyzed,  and  the 
patient  is  affected  with  dropping  at  the  ankle  as  well  as  at  the  wrist. 

The  appearance  is  diagnostiu,  but  other  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  may 
almost  always  be  obtained.  As  a  rule,  paralysis  succeeds  other  charac- 
teristic effects  of  lead,  especially  the  affection  known  as  lead  colic.  (Vide 
p.  5^.)  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  referred  to  in  treating  of  lead  colic  is 
always  to  be  sought  for.  Generally,  the  occupation  of  the  patient  suggests 
the  source  of  the  paralysis,  but  in  some  cases  the  mode  in  which  the  lead 
bas  been  introduced  into  the  system  is  ascertained  only  after  careful  invest!* 
gation.  An  examination  of  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  lead  should  not  be 
omitted. 

Lead  paralysis  belongs  among  the  symmetrical  or  bilateral  affections.  It 
is  very  rarely  limited  to  one  side,  and  corresponding  muscles  on  the  two 
sides  are  usually  affected,  but  in  general  differently  as  regards  the  degree 
of  paralysis.  The  paralysis  may  be  complete  or  incomplete,  and  cases 
differ  much  in  respect  to  its  d^iree.  The  power  over  the  flexor  muscles  is 
fluently  more  or  less  impured,  but  in  some  cases  with  almost  complete 
loss  of  power  over  the  extensors  the  flexors  are  but  little  if  at  all  affected. 
This  fact  was  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  a  case  under  my  observation 
at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Wishing  to  group  several  cases  of  paralysis  for  a  clin- 
ical lecture  in  the  hospital  amphitheatre,  which  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  I  desired  to  have  a  patient  affected  with  complete  paraplegia  car* 
ried  up  from  a  ward  on  the  ground-floor.  Four  flights  of  stairs  were  to  be 
mounted.  One  of  the  patients,  who  was  to  make  part  of  the  group,  was 
affected  with  lead  paralysis,  the  extensors  of  the  hand  being  nearly  power- 
less. He  was  a  man  of  great  strength,  and  he  volunteered  to  carry  his 
fellow-patieot  to  the  amphitheatre  on  his  back.  It  was  necessary  to  assist 
bim  in  obtaining  a  firm  grasp  of  the  patient,  but  when  this  was  obtained  he 
performed  the  feat  with  ease,  and  after  the  lecture  brought  the  patient  down 
to  the  ward. 

Lead  paralysis  belongs  to  the  group  of  atrophic  paralyses.  The  peripheral 
nerves  and  muscles  rapidly  assume  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  but  complete 
loss  of  electrical  reaction  is  not  common.  These  facts  make  it  probable  that 
lead  paralysis  is  dne  either  to  an  affection  of  the  peripheral  nerves  or  to  an 
affection  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  (polio- 
myelitis anterior).  The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  favor  the  view  that  the 
paralysis  is  of  peripheral  origin,  but  in  some  instances  changes  have  been 
found  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  horn.  Further  investigations 
upon  this  point  are  requisite.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  alterations  in  the 
electrical  reactions  have  been  found  before  paralysis  appeared,  and  also  in 
nerves  and  muscles  which  did  not  become  paralyzed.  Voluntary  power  over 
the  muscles  is  restored  before  normal  response  to  the  faradic  current  appears. 

It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  muscles  other  than  those  involved  in  the 
common  form  of  lead  paralysis,  or  the  wrist^^irop,  may  be  paralyzed  by  this 
cause.  The  evidence  of  lead-poisoning  is  tberefore  to  be  sought  after  in 
cases  of  paralysis  in  wbieb  other  adequate  causes  are  not  evident.  Amau- 
rosis u  one  of  the  occasional  effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Exceptionally,  anses- 
thesia  and  analgesia  of  the  surface  have  also  been  observed,  affecting  limited 
portions  of  the  integument  of  the  body  and  extremities.  The  muscles  of  the 
larynx  concerned  in  pbonation  have  been  known  to  become  affected,  leading 
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to  aphonia,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lips  and  tongae,  rendering  artienlation 
difficult. 

The  DURATION  of  lead  paralysis  is  very  variable.  It  is  sotnetimes  of  short 
duration,  but  much  oftener  continues  for  a  considerable  period,  and  improve- 
ment, if  it  take  place,  is  very  gradual.  If  under  proper  treatment  no  improve- 
ment take  place  for  several  weeks,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable  as  regards 
recovery,  and  the  paralysis  is  likely  to  be  permanent.  If  the  paralysis  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  lead  to  notable  atrophy  of  the  affected  muscles,  and  if 
they  do  not  react  to  either  the  faradic  or  the  galvanic  current,  the  condition 
as  regards  recovery  or  improvement  is  hopeless.  The  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  this  result  takes  place  is  not  small. 

The  TREATMBNT  of  paralyMS  from  lead  involves,  in  addition  to  the  mea«- 
ares  applicable  in  general  to  paralysis,  remedies  having  reference  to  the  elim- 
ination of  lead  from  the  system.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  supposed  to 
form  with  the  lead  a  soluble  compound,  and  in  this  way  to  promote  its  elim- 
ination. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  clinical  proof  of  this  effect  of  this 
remedy  is  not  very  conclusive.  Warm  baths  and  the  hot-air  bath  are  useful. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  sulphur  baths,  which  have  been  much  recommended, 
possess  any  advantage  derived  from  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the  body.  As 
regards  the  treatment  addressed  to  the  paralysis,  the  clinical  evidence  of  the 
benefit  of  strychnia,  given  internally  and  applied  endermically,  is  conclusive. 
A  most  important  measure  of  treatment  is  the  employment  of  electricity,  first 
in  the  form  of  the  galvanic  current,  and  then  of  the  faradic  current  when 
this  begins  to  produce  response.  Prophylactic  measnres  are  important  for 
those  whose  occupation  iavolvra  contact  with  lead. 

Paralysis  from  Arsenic,  Oopper,  Mercury,  and  Phosphorus. 

Paralysis  is  an  occasional  effect  of  either  acute  or  chronic  arsenical  poison* 
ing»  oftener  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  paralysis  affects  most  fre- 
quently the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  (paraplegia),  (jreneral  paralysis 
is  sometimes  produced  by  this  metal.  There  are  usually,  in  addition,  sensory 
disturbances.    Recovery  takes  place  as  a  rule,  with  some  exceptions. 

Paralysis  from  copper  is  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of  gastro-duodenitis. 
Instances  of  paralysis  from  this  cause  are  extremely  rare. 

Mercury  sometimes  causes  paralysis  which  is  always  preceded  by  mercurial 
ti^mor.  The  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  month,  conjoined  with  the  occurs 
renoe  of  tremor,  point  to  the  cause  of  the  paralysis.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
is  supposed  to  promote  the  elimination  of  mercury,  as  well  as  of  lead,  from 
the  system,  and  is  therefore  indicated  in  cases  of  mercurial  poisoning. 

Paralysis  has  been  observed  after  acute  and  chronic  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus. 

The  TRKATUENT  having  direct  reference  to  the  nerves  and  muscles  involved 
in  the  paralytic  affections  caused  by  these  metals  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of 
paralysis  from  other  causes. 

Netiralgia. 

The  term  neuralgia  is  used  to  distinguish  functional  affections  of  which  the 
chief  characteristic  is  pain.  In  a  purely  neuralgic  disease  there  is  neither 
inflammation  nor  any  appreciable  lesion  in  the  painful  part.  There  is  a  con- 
dition of  morbid  sensibility,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  its  essential 
patholo^oal  character.  Visceral  neuralgias,  as  they  are  called — that  is,  neur- 
algias seated  in  organs  belonging  to  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive,  and 
urinary  systems — are  oonsidOTed  in  the  several  sections  devoted  to  the  die- 
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eases  of  these  organs.  The  neuralgic  affections  to  be  here  considered  relate 
to  nervous  trunks  or  their  branches  not  connected  with  the  organs  comporang 
the  foregoing  physiological  systems. 

As  regards  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  causation,  prognosis,  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  treatment,  whatever  is  true  of  any  one  of  these  affections 
is  mainly  true  of  all  of  them.  In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  therefore,  I  shall 
first  consider  these  neuralgto  affections  collectively,  or  nearal^  in  general, 
under  the  several  aspects  just  named,  and  shall  anerward  notice  briefly  the 
more  important  of  the  affections  individually. 

Neuralgia  may  occur  abruptly,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are 
premonitions.  The  premonitions  are — a  feeling  of  weight,  a  sense  of  heat,  or 
some  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  neuralgic 
pain  is  either  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  paroxysms,  or  there  may  be  more  or 
less  continued  pain,  with  exacerbations  in  which  the  pain  is  much  increased. 
The  continued  pain  may  be  dull  or  contuslve,  but  during  the  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations  the  pain  is  described  as  darting,  tearing,  or  lancinating,  and  it  is 
often  excruciating.  The  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  of  variable  duration, 
lasting  in  some  cases  for  a  few  seconds  only,  and  in  other  cases  for  several 
hours  or  even  days.  The  intermissions  or  remissions  are  not  less  variable 
in  different  cases ;  and  their  duration  may  be  only  a  few  seconds  or  moments, 
and  they  may  extend  to  days.  The  lancinating  pain  shoots  in  the  direction  of 
a  nervous  trunk  and  its  branches ;  and  patients  sometimes  delineate  the  tract 
and  distribution  of  the  nerve  affected  in  defining'  the  directions  in  which  the 
]win  extends.   In  the  great  majority  of  cases  neuralgia  is  unilateral. 

Tenderness  on  pressure,  limited  to  circumscribed  points,  is  an  important 
diagnostic  feature  of  neuralgia.  Valleix  was  the  first  to  show  that,  as  regards 
their  relations  to  the  nerves,  the  tender  points  are  situated  as  follows :  1st, 
where  nervous  trunks  or  branches  emerge  from  the  skull  or  spinal  canal ; 
2d,  over  branches  which  penetrate  muscles  on  their  way  to  the  integument; 
3d,  at  the  termination  of  branches  which  are  tost  on  the  surface ;  and  4th, 
in  places  over  trunks  near  the  surface.  The  situation  of  the  tender  points  in 
intercostal  neuralgia  has  been  stated  in  treating  of  that  affection.  (Vide  p. 
18S.)  The  diagnostic  evidence  to  be  derived  from  this  source  in  other  neur< 
algic  affections  will  be  stated  when  these  are  severally  noticed.  Pain  may  not 
be  prodnced  by  pressure  made  with  the  open  palm ;  and,  indeed,  firm  pressure 
thus  made  often  relieves  the  pain.  The  tenderness  is  shown  by  pressure 
made  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  or  by  perouasion.  The  pain  thus  prodnced 
is  often  acute,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out  or  to  try  to  escape  fVom  the 
exploration.  If,  however,  the  pressure  he  conUnned,  the  tenderness  is  often 
found  to  diminish  or  temporarily  to  disappear.  The  tender  points  are  fre- 
quently quite  limited,  the  end  of  the  finger  being  often  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  produced  by  pressure  is  acute  in  proportion  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  spontaneous  pain.  The  tenderness  is  most  marked  during 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain.  In  the  intervals  between  paroxysms, 
the  patient  being  entirely  free  from  pain,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  may 
disappear.  Exclusive  of  the  tender  points,  there  may  be  either  hypenesthesia 
or  ansBSthesia  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  may  follow  the  former  in  the 
game  case. 

Paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain  are  excited  or  increased  b^  sudden  or 
Tiolent  movements  of  parts  in  which  the  affected  nerves  are  situated.  A 
concussion  of  the  whole  body,  as  in  coughing  or  sneezing,  excites  or  increases 
the  pain.  Cold  or  hot  applications  to  the  surface  over  the  seat  of  pun  in 
some  cases  are  insupportable. 

Fever  or  any  notable  constitutional  disturbance  does  not  belong  to  the 
clinical  history  of  neuralgia.    The  functions  of  parts  to  which  the  affected 
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nerves  are  distributed  may  not  be  notably  distarbed.  A  neuralgic  attack, 
however,  ofben  induces  byperaamia  in  Uie  site  of  the  pain,  as  shown  by  tem- 
porarv  redoesa  of  the  cotgunotiva  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  ophthal- 
mic diTision  of  the  fifth  pair.  InvolantAry  contractions  of  muscles  and 
cramps  sometimes  occur.  An  increased  secretion  of  tears,  saliva,  and  mnens 
may  accompany  paroxysms  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  several  divisions  of  the 
fifth  pair ;  and  glandular  organs  within  the  body  are  probably  in  like  manner 
excited  in  the  visceral  neuralgias. 

Neuralgic  affections  have  no  fixed  duration.  They  may  end,  either  spon- 
taneously or  under  the  influence  of  treatment,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  and 
they  may  continue  for  ^ears  or  during  life,  in  spite  of  all  methods  of  treat- 
ment. The  prognosis  is  always  favorable  as  regards  a  fatal  termination. 
Persons  who  suffer  attacks  at  variable  intervals  for  a  lifetime  are  at  length 
carried  off  by  other  maladies  not  developed  in  cousequence  of  the  continuance 
of  the  neuralgia. 

Neuralgic  patn  may  proceed  from  a  palpable  lesion,  such  as  a  tumor  either 
involving  or  pressing  on  the  affected  nerve,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body, 
the  traction  of  a  cicatrix  from  neuritis,  cto.  In  such  cases  the  neural^a  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  functional.  As  a  functional  malady  its  causation  dif- 
fers in  different  cases.  It  proceeds  in  certain  cases  from  malaria.  This  ia 
always  to  be  suspected  in  cases  occurring  in  so-called  malarious  districts. 
When  due  to  this  cause  the  paroxysms  sometimes  recur  with  the  same  regu- 
larity as  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  but  it  may  proceed  from  mala- 
ria when  the  paroxysms  do  not  exemplify  a  law  of  periodicity.  It  is  one 
of  the  effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Next  to  lead  colic  (and  this  is,  in  fact,  a 
neuralgic  affection),  neuralgia  is  the  moat  frequent  form  in  which  the  poison- 
ous effects  of  lead  are  manifested.  Ansemia,  by  whatever  cause  induced,  favors 
the  occurrence  of  neuralgia.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  suffer  from 
neuralgic  affections  are  anaemic'  Persons  are  most  likely  to  suffer  fVom  nenr- 
algia  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  of  fifty.  Prior  to  ten  years  of  age  it  is 
extremely  rare.  Women  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and  of  the  differ* 
ent  species  of  neuralgic  affections,  some  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male 
and  some  in  the  female  sex.  Females,  for  example,  are  more  subject  to  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  and  males  to  sciatic  neuralgia.  A  neuralgic  attack  ia  some- 
times referable  to  exposure  to  cold,  particularly  to  a  current  of  cold  moist  air 
continued  upon  the  part  which  becomes  affected.  Cases  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  the  cold  than  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  situation  of  the  pain  is  not  evidence  of  the  seat  of  the  morbid  condi- 
tion giving  rise  to  neuralgia.  The  mind  may  refer  the  pain  to  the  terminal 
branches  or  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  when  the  morbid  condi- 
tion is  seated  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  at  the  point 
of  connectioD  of  a  nerve  with  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  afler  an  amputation  the  condition  of  the  extremities  of  the  divided 
nerves  g^ves  rise  to  pain  which  the  patient  refers  to  the  amputated  limb. 
Anstie  held  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  neuralgic  affections  denominated  functional 
there  is  some  morbid  change  at  the  central  connection  of  the  nerve  or  nerves 
to  which  the  pain  is  referred.  He  was  also  led  to  think  that  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  an  hereditary  tendency  is  involved  in  the  causation,  and, 
further,  that  the  development  of  these  affections  is  favored  by  exhaustion 
and  debility,  aside  from  ansemia.'  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  local 
diseases  may  cause  neuralgia  of  nerves  at  a  distance  by  a  reflected  morbid 
inflnenoe  (reflex  or  irradiated  nearalgias).  Weir  Mitchell  hu  observed  cases 

<  With  r^rd  to  the  dependence  of  neuralgia  on  aneemia,  Romberg  saim :  *'  It  seems 
as  if  pain  were  the  pnyer  of  the  nerve  for  healthy  blood." 
■  Neurvigia,  and  the  DUetaea  thai  Beaembte  il,  1872. 
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in  which  injury  of  a  nerre  was  followed  by  neuralgia  in  other  and  remotely- 

eitnated  nerves. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  neuralgia  is  to  be  based  on  the  character  of  the  pain,  its 
situation  in  the  course  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  its  braocheB,  and  tenderness  in 
certain  circumscribed  spaces  on  the  surface.  Other  diagnostic  points  are  the 
recurrence  of  pain  in  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations,  shifting  of  the  sit- 
nadon  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  the  difference,  as  regards  pain,  between 
presanre  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  with  the  open  palm.  In  the  shift- 
ing of  pain  from  one  nerve  to  another,  which  is  a  highly  diagnostio  feature,  the 
nervous  trunks  successively  affected  do  not  always  have  a  common  ori^n ;  and 
thus  the  neuralgia  may  be  transferred  froro  a  cranial  to  a  spinal  nerve.  These 
are  the  positive  diagnostic  points.  Negative  points  are  those  by  which  inflam- 
mation and  structural  lesions  are  excluded,  such  as  the  absence  of  fever,  etc. 
In  detenoining  the  affection  t-o  be  functional,  neuritis  is  to  be  excluded,  and 
it  is  to  be  ascertained,  if  practicable,  that  the  pain  is  not  dependent  on  a  local 
mechanical  cause,  such  as  a  tumor  pressing  on  the  nerve  at  some  point  in  its 
course.    Syphilitic  periostitis  is  also  to  be  excluded. 

The  TREATMENT  of  neuralgia  is  rational  and  empirical.  The  rational  treat- 
ment consists,  in  the  first  place,  id  fulfilling  indications  which  relate  to  morbid 
conditions  suspected  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  neuralgia.  The 
physician  in  individual  cases  is  to  seek  for  evidence  of  malaria  or  tead-poison- 
ing,  conditions  having  diagnostic  criteria  irrespective  of  the  neuralgic  affec- 
tion. Appropriate  measures  of  treatment  are  to  be  addressed  to  these  or  any 
other  associated  morbid  conditions  under  the  supposition  that  they  may  have 
more  or  less  to  do  with  the  existence  of  the  neuralgia.  Diathetic  conditions, 
especially  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  are  to  be  considered  as  probably  contrib- 
uting to  the  neuralgic  affection,  and*with  reference  to  the  cure  of  the  latter 
these  conditions  claim  appropriate  measuresof  treatment.  Attention  isalways 
to  be  directed  to  the  coexistence  of  antenia.  Symptomatic  phenomena, 
together  with  the  venous  hum  in  the  neck,  may  denote  the  anasmic  condition 
when  it  is  not  manifested  by  pallor  of  the  face  and  the  prolabia.  If  ansemia 
coexist,  preparations  of  iron  should  be  continued  for  a  long  period.  An 
eligible  plan  is  to  give  in  succession  different  ferruginous  preparations  foi 
weeks  or  months,  enjoining  upon  the  patient  not  to  expect  restoration  to 
health  until  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  remedies.  This  treatment 
addressed  to  the  anaemia  is  indicated,  provided  the  ansemic  condition  con- 
tinue, notwithstanding  the  neuralgia  may  cease.  The  disappearance  of  the 
venous  hum  is  evidence  that  the  aniemic  condition  is  removed. 

The  relief  of  pain  enters  into  the  rational  treatment.  In  severe  paroxysms 
or  exacerbations  opiates  are  called  for.  Large  doses  are  sometimes  indicated 
by  the  intensity  of  pain.  The  most  prompt  and  effective  method  of  affording 
relief  is  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia.  In  the  use  of 
opiates  for  the  relief  of  neuralgic  pain  the  risk  of  the  formation  of  the  habit 
of  taking  opium  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  yet  in  severe  cases  which  resist 
therapeutical  measures  this  risk  must  sometimes  be  incurred.  If  the  pain  be 
not  intense,  relief  may  be  obtained  by  belladonna,  hyoscyamns,  stramonium, 
conium,  the  preparation  known  as  chlorodyne,  and  the  tincture  of  aconite. 
Local  applications  will  of^en  do  much  toward  the  relief  of  pain.  Of  these 
the  most  efficient  are  liniments  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  chloroform,  and 
opium.  Belladonna,  stramonium,  veratria,  and  aoonitia,  applied  in  the  form 
of  ointment,  are  sometimes  efficacious. 

An  arrest  of  the  puvxysms  of  pain  by  opiates  is  sometimes  curative ;  that 
is,  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  do  not  recur.  If  the  development  of  the 
affection  have  been  recent,  it  is  not  easv  to  decide  whether  a  cure  be  efl!ected 
by  the  remedy  or  whether  tJie  affection  nave  no  intrinsic  tendency  to  continue ; 
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but  the  paroxysms  sometimes  cease  to  recur,  after  having  been  once  or  repeat- 
edly arrested,  when  the  affection  has  existed  for  a  greater  or  less  period,  and 
in  these  cases  it  is  fair  to  attribute  a  curative  efficacy  to  the  arrest.  In  order 
to  arrest  a  paroxysm  a  full  opiate  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm 
begins,  or,  if  practicable,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  anticipated 
by  a  full  opiate.  Before  abandoning  this  plan  of  treatment  it  should  be 
employed  in  several  recnmDg  paroxysms.  The  continued  employment  of 
some  form  of  opiate  or  of  some  one  of  the  narcotic  extracts,  especially  bella- 
donna, daring  the  intermissions  or  remissions,  in  some  cases  effects  a  cure. 
Qelseioium  and  the  hydrate  of  chloral  or  the  croton-ohloral  are  to  be  incladed 
among  the  palliative  remedies. 

The  empirical  treatment  of  neuralgia  eonsists  in  the  use  of  remedies 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative,  which  are  to  be  tried 
without  following  any  particular  rational  indications.  These  remedies  are  in 
some  cases  efficacious  and  in  other  cases  devoid  of  any  curative  effect ;  and 
often  there  are  no  means  of  determining  beforehand  which  one  of  the  reme- 
dies will  be  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  In  rebellious  cases  the  different 
remedies  are  to  be  tried  in  succession.  Methodic  counter-irritation  is 
undoubtedly  efficacious  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Of  the  different  modes 
of  counter-irritation,  Valleix  preferred  the  actual  cautery,  the  hot  iron  being 
passed  along  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  taking  care  that  cauterization 
shall  be  superficial,  so  as  not  to  lead  to  deep  eschars  and  suppuration.  To 
avoid  the  pain  occauoned  by  the  cautery  he  advised  etherization.  He  stated 
that  he  bad  resorted  to  the  actual  cautery  in  more  than  150  cases,  and  always 
with  snccesB  if  the  neuralgia  were  functional.  This  method  may  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  which  resist  milder  means  of  counter-irritation,  together  with 
other  empirical  remedies.  Milder  means  should  first  be  tried.  Of  the  latter, 
a  succession  of  small  blisters  applied  over  the  painful  and  tender  points  will 
frequently  prove  successful.  Prof  Alfred  Stills  advises  blisters  of  only  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  period  of  application  to  be  from  one  to  two  hours 
only,  the  vesicated  surfaces  to  be  healed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  blisters 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  if  the  neuralgia  continue.  He  states,  as  a  result 
of  the  employment  of  this  method  of  treatment  in  almost  every  case  which 
has  come  under  his  observation  in  public  and  private  practice  for  manyyeara, 
that  "in  no  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  and  in 
very  many  it  alone  has  achieved  a  cure."  '  During  the  process  of  TesicatioD 
the  neuralgic  pain  is  frequently  increased.  When  quickness  of  resioation  is 
desirable,  it  may  be  effected  in  a  few  moments  by  the  strong  aqua  ammoniee, 
and  still  more  quickly  by  means  of  a  hammer  heated  by  hot  water.  By  the 
latter  means,  or  by  an  instrument  devised  for  the  operation  known  as  firing^ 
a  rubeft«ient  effect  may  be  quickly  and  conveniently  produced,  and  in  mild 
cases  this  may  suffice  without  vesication.  Sinapisms  are  proverbially  useful, 
and  in  certain  cases  will  suffice,  in  conjunction  with  internal  remedies. 

Electricity  is  a  therapeutical  agent  of  great  power  in  many  cases  of  neural- 
gia. Both  the  faradic  and  the  galvanic  forms  are  useful,  but  the  latter  is  ia 
most  cases  to  be  preferred.  Applied  in  conjunction  with  acupuncture,  it  has 
been  successfully  resorted  to  in  some  rebellious  cases.  Ducheone  recom- 
mended the  method  called  cutaneous  faradization.  The  palliative  effect  of 
electricity  is  probably  due  to  a  temporary  blunting  of  the  excitability  of  the 
nerve  or  nerves  to  which  the  pain  is  referred ;  their  capacity  either  to  orig- 
inate or  to  conduct  painful  sensations  being  diminished  or  annulled  by  passing 
through  them  the  electrical  oorrent.  This  measure,  however,  in  many  cases 
has  not  only  a  palliative  but  a  onrative  efficacy.  The  testimony  of  those 
who  have  had  great  experience  in  its  employment  is  stronger  than  that  which 

*  ThempnUicK  and  Materia  Mtdiea. 
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ean  be  cited  in  behalf  of  any  otber  remedy.  Strong  pressure  upon  an  affected 
nervous  trunk  sometimes  has  a  palliative  effect.  The  pressure  at  first  may 
occasion  great  pain,  but  continued  or  repeated  at  short  intervals  it  is  borne 
without  suffering  and  diminishes  for  a  time  the  excitability  of  the  nerve. 

Of  the  internal  remedies  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  efficacious,  the 
more  important  are  quinia,  arsenic,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  the 
preparations  of  zinc,  strychnia,  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  phosphorus. 

Quinia,  as  already  stated,  is  especially  indicated  when  the  neuralgia  is 
attributable  to  malaria,  and  it  will  be  most  likely  to  prove  successful  when 
paroxysms  occur  periodically ;  but  it  is  efficacious  also  in  cases  in  which  there 
IS  no  ground  for  suspecting  a  malarious  causation  and  in  which  there  is  no 
observance  of  the  law  of  periodicity.  To  be  fairly  tried,  this  remedy  should 
be  given  in  full  doses — from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  daily  to  an  adult — and 
continued  for  at  least  ten  days.  Of  the  foregoing  list  of  remedies,  this  is 
entitled  to  the  first  rank.  Arsenic  may  be  tried  in  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
intolerance  of  quinia  or  when  the  tatter  fails  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  a  remedy 
of  great  value  in  neuralgic  affections.  To  be  fairly  tried,  it  should  he  carried 
to  the  extent  of  producing  some  of  its  characteristic  toxical  effects. 

The  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron,  advocated  some  years  ago  by  Hutchinson, 
is  sometimes  efficacious.  It  is  to  be  given  in  large  doses — namely,  from  one 
to  two  drachms  twice  or  thrice  daily.  Ferruginous  remedies  are  rationally 
indicated  by  coexisting  anaemia,  and  this  condition  is  present  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  neuralgia.  The  efficacy  of  the  preparation  named 
is  doubtless,  in  a  measure  at  leas^  attributable  to  the  coexistence  of  anaemia. 
The  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  and  valerianate  of  ammonium  have  been  found  in 
some  cases  notably  efficacious.  Bartholow  extols  as  the  most  successful  of 
the  different  methods  of  treatment  the  injection  of  ftom  five  to  ten  minims 
of  pure  chloroform  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  nerve.  This  treat- 
ment is  especially  useful  in  neuralgia  affecting  nerves  superficially  situated.' 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  valerianate  is  best  suited  to  cases  of  neur- 
algia. Strychnia  may  be  given  internally  or  applied  locally  upon  a  blistered 
surface.  In  the  latter  mode  of  administration  the  benefit  may  in  some  cases 
be  measurably,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  due  to  the  counter-irritation.  The  oil  of 
turpentine  is  but  little  used  in  neuralgic  affections,  but  I  have  known  it  to 
prove  promptly  successful  in  doses  of  a  drachm,  combined  with  castor  oil 
given  on  alternate  days,  after  a  variety  of  remedies  had  been  employed  with- 
out success.  The  iodide  of  potassium  has  been  advocated  by  Graves,  Watson, 
and  especially  by  Neucort.'  The  writer  last  named  advised  its  use  in  large 
doses.  The  coexistence  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  is  regarded  as  specially 
indicating  this  remedy.  The  bromide  of  potassium  has  been  found  efficacious 
in  certain  cases.  According  to  Anstie,  this  remedy  is  especially  useful  in 
young  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  suffer  fVom  the  nervous  consequences 
of  unsatisfied  sexual  desire.  He  thinks  its  efficacy  is  rarely  secured  under  a 
less  quantity  per  diem  than  ninety  grains.  In  some  cases  of  neuralgia  large 
dosci  of  phosphorus  hawe  been  found  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

Division  of  a  nerre  (neurotomy)  and  the  removal  of  a  section  (neurectomy) 
are  surgical  procedures  resorted  to  chiefly  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  the 
fifVh  or  trifacial  nerve.  They  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  facial  neur- 
algia. Stretching  of  an  affected  nerve  is  another  method  of  treatment,  the 
consideration  of  which  belongs  to  surgery. 

In  conclusion,  a  permanent  cure  in  cases  of  neuralgia  will  often  depend  on 
the  correct  appreciation  and  judicious  management  of  associated  morbid  con- 

*  Vide  PmHiet  of  MedeoM,  p.  630. 

■  "  De  la  N4vnlgie  lombaire^  etc,"  Ardiiva  gintraUt  de  Mide^iu,  1858. 
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ditiona,  together  with  hygienic  meaaures  to  invigorate  the  general  health. 
Good  alimentation  is  always  indicated,  and  it  is  desirahle  that  fatty  arti- 
cles of  food  should  enter  largely  into  the  diet.  Cod-liver  oil,  if  well  tol- 
erated, is  useful. 

Trifacial  Neuralgia— Prosopalgia— Tic  Douloureux. 

In  this  neuralgic  affection  the  pain  is  seated  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the 
fiflh  or  trifacial  nerve.  Pain  and  tendernesss  on  pressure  are  either  limited 
to,  or  most  marlted  in,  circumscribed  spaces  situated  as  follows :  The  point 
of  exit  of  the  frontal  branch  above  the  orbit,  the  upper  eyelid,  the  upper  and 
lateral  portion  of  the  nose,  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infraorbitar  branch,  the 
lower  mai^n  of  the  malar  hone,  over  the  temporal  hone,  the  point  of  exit  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  branch,  and  over  the  parietal  bone.  It  is  rare  that 
pain  and  tenderness  are  utuated  in  all  these  spaces,  but  generally  in  at  least 
one  of  the  spaces  within  the  range  of  the  three  branches  of  this  nerve,  whence 
it  receives  its  name — trifacial.  In  different  cases  the  pain  is  either  limited  to, 
or  especially  marked  in,  different  branches  of  the  nerve — namely,  the  supra- 
orbital, infraorbital,  and  infram axillary.  It  is  rare  for  this  affection  to  be 
limited  to  a  single  branch,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  which  is  contained  within  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

When  the  first  of  the  three  branches  of  the  nerve  is  the  seat  of  the  neur- 
algia, daring  the  paroxysms  of  pain  there  is  intolerance  of  light,  with  redness 
of  the  eye  on  the  affected  side,  and  more  or  less  abundant  secretion  of  tears. 
In  this  situation  the  neuralgic  affection  has  sometimes  been  called  migraine, 
hemicrania,  and  browache,  but  true  migraine  differs  from  neuralgia.  Increased 
heat  of  the  nostril  and  an  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  are  effects  of  the 
neuralgic  affection  when  seated  in  the  second  of  the  three  divisions,  and  sali- 
vation sometimes  attends  an  affection  of  the  third  division.  The  branches 
which  accompany  the  facial  nerve  (portio  dura)  may  be  the  seat  of  pain  - 
a  fact  which  formerly  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  nerve  was 
affected.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  on  the  affected 
side  is  an  occasional  effect;  hence  the  affection  was  formerly  called  U'c  duu' 
hureux,  or  painful  spasm.  The  affection  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is 
limited  to  the  nerve  on  one  side ;  that  is,  it  is  unilateral.  The  right  and  the 
left  side  are  affected  in  about  an  equal  proportion  of  cases. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  in  point  of  frequency  ranks  with  intercostal  and  sciatic 
neuralgia.  An  occasional  cause  is  caries  of  the  teeth.  It  is  by  no  meana 
iirequently  referable  to  this  cause,  but  that  it  is  so  occasionally  cannot  be 
doubted.  Teeth,  however,  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed  from  a  supposed 
causative  connection.  It  is  not  saffieient  to  show  such  a  connection  that 
there  is  tendemeas  on  Baking  one  or  more  of  the  teeth.  If  the  neur- 
algia proceed  from  this  cause,  touching  the  offending  tooth  or  teeth  will 
excite  a  paroxysm  of  pain  extending  into  more  or  less  of  the  branches 
of  the  nerve. 

Trifacial  neuralgia  is  to  be  discriminated  from  infiammation  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  supraorbital  and  the  maxillary  antrum  and  from  syphilitic 
periostitis.  The  two  former  of  these  affections  are  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  the  pain,  its  fixed  situation,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  dis- 
charge into  the  anterior  nares.  The  latter  affection  is  recognized  by  the 
fixed  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  existence  of  swellings  or  nodes,  the  a^ra- 
vation  of  pain  in  the  night-time,  and  other  evidence  of  syphilitic  disease. 
Neuralgia  in  this  situation  is  often  dependent  on  malaria,  and  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  sometimes  exemplify  the  same  laws  of  periodicity  which  govern  the 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever.  Trifadal  Denrugia  rarely 
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occurs  in  infancy.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  thirty  and 
fifty  years,  and  it  occurs  ofteoer  in  women  than  in  men. 

This  neuralgic  affection  is  curable  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Exceptionally, 
it  resists  all  the  therapeutical  measures  which  have  been  considered  as  appli- 
cable to  neuralgic  affections  in  general.  The  branches  which  arc  generally 
affected  in  these  rebellious  cases  are  the  frontal  and  the  inferior  maxillary. 
As  a  last  alternative,  division  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  affected  branch  is 
sometimes  resorted  to.  The  long-continued  and  extreme  suffering  from  fre- 
quently reonrring  paroxysms  in  some  cases  warrants  this  procedure  after  othec 
measures  have  been  faithfully  tried.  Mere  division  of  a  nervous  branch 
usually  affords  only  temporary  relief.  The  affection  returns  after  the  divided 
extremities  have  united.  A  portion  of  the  nervous  branch  must  be  removed 
to  prevent  or  delay  reunion.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary nerve  within  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  has  sometimes  proved  success- 
ful after  the  failure  of  alt  other  measures ;  but  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  the  affection  returns  sooner  or  later.  In  a  case  under  my  observa- 
tion, in  which  the  patient  has  suffered  from  paroxysms  of  intense  pain  recur- 
ring at  intervals  of  a  few  moments  for  the  greater  part  of  ten  years,  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve  by  trephining  the  inferior  maxilla,  the 
operation  being  performed  by  Prof.  Hamilton,  procured  relief  for  several 
months,  but  the  pain  subsequently  returned. 

Facial  neuralgia,  persisting  indefinitely,  resisting  medication,  and  charac- 
terized by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  pain,  is  distinguished  by  Trousseau  as  qjti^ti/rji-m  newraltfia. 
There  are  few  forms  of  disease  more  distressing  th«n  this  or  more  hopeless 
as  regards  the  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure.  A  case  which  came  under  my 
observation  exemplified  the  persistency  of  this  form  of  neuralgia,  and  also 
exemption  from  suffering  for  an  unusually  long  period  procured  by  simple 
division  of  the  nerve.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  about  sixty,  had  suffered 
intensely  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  supraorbital  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
on  the  left  side  for  more  than  two  years.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  recurred 
at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  and  were  often  excruciating  beyond  descrip- 
tion.  After  trying  a  great  variety  of  remedies  and  different  systems  of 
practice,  the  nerve  was  divided  by  Valentine  Mott,  and  the  patient  was  com- 
paratively free  from  suffering  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
while  under  treatment  for  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  general  dropsy,  the 
neuralgia  suddenly  returned  with  the  same  violence  as  before  the  operation. 
Paroxysms  were  produced  by  mastication,  by  movements  of  the  lips  in  pro- 
nouncing words  containing  labial  letters,  by  touching  the  face,  and  they 
occurred  without  any  exciting  cause.  The  nerve  was  divided  a  second  time 
by  Prof.  J.  R.  Wood,  with  immediate  and  almost  complete  relief,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  patient's  death,  several  weeks  after  the  operation. 

Carnochan  was  the  first  to  perform  neurectomy  beyond  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion  for  the  relief  of  persistent  neuralgia  of  ine  superior  maxillary  branch, 
He  reported  three  cases  of  successful  performance  of  this  operation  in  1857.' 
This  operation,  since  that  date,  has  been  performed  by  James  B.  Wood  and 
others  with  success.* 

Facial  neuralgia,  afler  having  persisted  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  occa- 
sions disturbance  of  nutrition  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  denoted  by 
tumefaction,  an  increase  of  adipose  tissue,  thiclcness  and  firmness  of  the 
beard,  and  it  sometimes  appears  to  give  rise  to  pustular  or  erythematous 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Seiewx*,  vol.  zzxv. 

*  For  an  anal3rsiB  of  21  caMs,  and  the  practical  conclusions  deduced  therefrom,  vide 
article  on  "  Neurotomy  of  the  Superior  MaxUlarv  Branch  of  the  Trigeminus,"  by  Fred- 
eric S.  Dennis,  M.D.,  in  Uie  Wev  York  Med.  Jo^wdt  Junc^  1879. 
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inflammation.  An  analysis  of  128  cases  by  Notta  showed,  as  occasional 
complications,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  paralysis,  either  com- 
plete or  incomplete,  of  the  retina^  iritis,  glaucoma,  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea,  tumefactioo  of  the  tongue  on  one  side,  paralysis  of  the 
motor  oculi,  deafness,  and  ansesthesia  of  the  face  on  the  affected  side.^  Get^ 
tain  of  these  complicationB  are  attributable  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves.  Anstie,  who  verified  l^e  oorrectDess  of  Notta's  observations,  ob- 
served, in  addition,  grayneas  of  the  hair  on  the  affected  side  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  presence  of  dark  pigment.* 

Oervico-occipital  Neuralgia. 

The  pain  in  this  neuralgic  affection  is  seated  in  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  first  four  of  the  cervical  nerves,  especially  in  that  branch  of  the  second 
cervical  nerve  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis  major. 
The  nerves  on  both  sides  may  be  affected. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  as  follows ;  Between  the  mastoid 
process  and  the  cervical  vertebrse,  over  the  posterior  cervical  plexus,  on  the 
parietal  portion  of  the  head,  on  the  mastoid  process,  and  in  the  concha  aoris. 
Shooting  pains  start  f^m  the  cervical  vertebne  jnet  below  the  occiput,  and 
extend  over  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  cranium.  Darting  pains 
are  sometimes  referred  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.  In  cases  of  neuralgia 
aflecting  primarily  the  cervico-occipital  nerves,  the  pain  is  likely  to  ext-end  to 
the  branches  of  the  trifacial  distributed  to  the  frontal  portion  of  the  bead,  and 
in  like  manner  in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  primarily  the  superior  division 
of  the  trifacial  the  pain  often  extends  to  the  branches  of  the  cervioo-occipital 
nerves. 

Cervico-occipital  neuralgia  is  to  be  diacriminated  from  myalgia  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  or  torticoUit.  In  the  latter  affection  the  pain  is  limited 
to  the  affected  muscles,  the  tenderness  on  pressure  is  more  diffuse,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  circumscribed  points.  The  pain  is  excited  exclnsively  by 
movements  of  the  affiected  muscles,  and  so  long  as  the  bead  remains  motion- 
less there  are  no  punfltl  paroxysmB. 

Oervico-brachlal  Neuralgia. 

In  cervico-brachial  neuralgia  sensory  fibres  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves 
and  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve  are  affected.  The  pain  is  frequently  referred  to 
the  shoulder,  and  it  may  extend  to  the  neck.  It  shoots  downward  along  the 
arm  to  the  forearm  and  hand,  following  the  course  of  one  or  more  of  the 
nervous  trunks  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the 
ulnar,  radial,  median,  or  musculo-cutaneons  nerve,  giving'  rise  to  different 
varieties  of  the  affection.  Of  these  varieties  the  moat  frequent  is  neuralgia 
affecting  the  ulnar  nerve.  Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  as  follows: 
Near  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  near  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  in  the  axilla,  at  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  near  the  lower  end  of  the  nlna  and  radius. 

Pain  referable  to  the  cervico-brachial  nerves  is  sometimes  an  effect  of  injury 
of  the  upper  extremity  by  a  wound,  a  bum,  or  a  contusion.  Functional  neur- 
algia is  to  be  discriminated  from  the  pain  incident  to  neuroma  or  other  mor- 
bid growths  affecting  the  periphery  of  these  nerves  by  the  failure  to  discover 

'  Arrive*  gtniraUB  de  Mideevw,  ISM.   Vide,  al80,  treatise  hj  Anstie. 

'  For  a  report  of  cases  observed  and  collected  by  Prof.  Henry  D.  Noye^  with  refer- 
ence particularly  to  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  paralysla  tiS  this  nerve,  vide  Aiew  York 
Jmaiud  oj  Medicine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  163. 
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a  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  Pain  referred  to  these  nerves  may  be 
symptomatic  of  vertebral  lesions,  and  also  of  cervical  arthritis.  In  cases  of 
the  latter,  movementa  of  the  bCad,  especially  those  of  rotation,  even  in  the 
intervals  between  the  paroxysms,  are  painful.  Another  feature  is,  that  the 
patient  when  lying  down  is  obliged  to  raise  the  bead  with  a  hand  on  the  occi- 
put to  avoid  pain.  Myalgia  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity  is  to 
be  discriminated  by  the  larger  extent  of  surface  which  is  tender  on  pressure, 
by  the  absence  of  paroxysms  of  pain  except  when  provoked  by  movements  of 
the  affected  muscles,  and  by  the  limitation  of  the  pain  to  the  affected  muscles. 

Herpetic  vesicles  in  patches,  constituting  herpes  zoster,  sometimes  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves  involved  in  this  affecUon. 

Dorsb-intercostal  Neuralgia. 

This  affection  has  been  considered  in  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  affect- 
ing  the  Kespiratory  System,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  (p.  183). 

Lumbo-abdominal  Neuralgia. 

Nenral^a  having  its  seat  in  the  branches  of  the  five  lumbar  nerves  is  of 
not  inf^quent  occurrence.  It  occurs  much  oftener  in  females  than  in  males. 
Pain  is  often  referred  to  the  hypogastrium,  and  it  may  resemble  that  of  colic. 
Uterine  pain  and  ovarian  pain  are  incident  to  this  affection.  In  males  the  affec- 
tion is  sometimes  characterized  by  pain  extending  along  the  spermatic  cord  into 
the  scrotum,  accompanied  by  notable  tenderness  of  the  testicle. 

Painful  and  tender  points  are  situated  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
inguinal  ring,  in  the  scrotum,  and  in  the  female  on  the  labia  majora.  Pains 
are  excited  by  muscular  efforts,  the  acts  of  coughing  or  sneezing,  straining  at 
stool,  and  sometimes  by  micturition. 

Myalgia  affecting  the  lumbar  muscles,  or  lumbago,  is  to  be  discriminated  by 
the  existence  of  pain  and  tenderness  on  both  sides,  whereas  in  neuralgia  they 
are  generally  confined  to  one  side ;  by  the  tenderness  being  diffused  over  the 
affected  muscles,  and  not  limited  to  certain  points;  and  by  the  absence  of  par^ 
oxyamal  pain  except  when  produced  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles. 

In  the  case  in  which  pain  extends  to  the  uterus,  inflammation  of  the  oi^n, 
or  metritis,  and  carcinoma  are  to  be  excluded.  In  uterine  neuralgia  the  os 
uteri  is  tender  on  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  is  either  limited  to  or  most 
marked  on  one  side.  The  pains  in  these  varieties  of  neuralgia  may  simulate 
those  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  along  the  ureter,  or  renal  coHc. 
The  pains  in  the  latter  are  more  intense  and  persisting ;  and  they  are  devel- 
oped suddenly,  whereas  the  development  of  a  neuralgic  affection  is  generally 
gradual.  The  absence  of  symptoms  which  distinguish  renal  colic  warrants  its 
exclnuon. 

Orural  Neuralgia. 

This  neuralgic  affection  is  rare.  It  is  characterized  by  shooting  pains  in 
the  direction  of  the  trunk  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  its  branches,  and 
by  painful  and  tender  points  in  the  groin,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  knee, 
and  ankle. 

Sciatic  Neuralgia. 

Sciatic  neuralgia,  or  soiatiea,  in  fteqnenc^  ranks  with  intercostal  and  &cial 
neuralgia.  It  occurs  in  men  oitener  tnan  in  women,  the  relative  proportion 
of  cases  being  as  three  to  two.  It  very  rarely  occurs  before  the  age  of  twenty 
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and  rarely  after  sixty.  It  is  somotimes  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  retro-peritoneal  lymphatic  glands,  of  accumulation  of  feces  or  for^ 
eign  substances  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  of  intrapelvic  tumors ; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  functional  affection. 

As  in  the  foregoing  neuralgic  affections,  shooting  pains,  in  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations,  extend  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  affected  nerre. 
In  indicating  the  course  of  the  pain  the  patient  often  delineates  with  accuracy 
the  anatomical  distribution  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  character  of  the  pain 
is  sometimes  described  as  burning  and  sometimes  as  a  sensation  of  coMdcss. 
The  patient  feels  as  if  a  current  of  hot  or  cold  liquid  were  flowing  in  the 
course  of  the  affected  nerve.  A  continued  contusive  pain,  more  or  less 
intense,  exists  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases.  This  pain,  as  in  the  other 
varieties  of  neuralgia,  is  referred  to  the  drcumscribed  spaces  vhieh  are  ten- 
der on  pressure. 

Painful  and  tender  points  in  this  neuralgic  affection  are  fonnd  in  certain 

of  the  following  situations :  On  the  sacrum,  over  the  sacro-iliac  junctioa, 
about  the  middle  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  at  the  sciatic  notch,  between  the 
trochanter  major  and  the  tuber  ischii,  on  the  thigh  along  the  track  of  the 
nerve,  in  the  popliteal  space,  on  the  external  border  of  the  patella,  over  the 
articulation  of  the  fibula  with  the  tibia  where  the  nerve  passes  around  the 
fibula,  over  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  external  malleolus,  and  on  the 
dorsum  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  points  situated  at 
the  sacro-iliac  junction,  behind  the  trochanter  major,  at  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
and  the  external  malleolas,  are  those  most  frequently  painful  and  tender. 
Pressure  with  the  finger  upon  some  of  the  foregoing  points  may  not  only  be 
more  or  less  painful,  but  excite  a  paroxysm  or  exacerbaUon  of  pain  extend- 
ing to  other  parts  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve. 

The  intensity  of  the  pain,  as  in  the  other  Idnds  of  neuralgia,  varies  much 
in  different  cases.  The  movements  of  the  affected  limb  in  some  cases  occasion 
such  an  amount  of  suffering  that  tfae  patient  remains  in  bed,  keeping  the  limb 
aa  nearly  motionless  as  possible.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  able  to  walk, 
but  with  more  or  less  difBculty.  Pain  is  felt  especially  when  the  weight  of 
the  body  falls  upon  the  affected  limb,  and  relief  is  found  in  the  use  of  a  cane. 
Sometimes  difficulty  in  walking  is  felt  only  in  beginning  to  walk,  and  after  a 
short  time  the  patient  walks  with  ease.  The  suffering  is  occasionally  relieved 
by  exercise.  In  severe  cases  muscular  twitchings  and  cramps  accompany  the 
paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  pain. 

Sciatic  neuralgia  rarely,  as  compared  especially  with  facial  neuralgia,  exem- 
plifies in  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms  the  law  of  periodicity.  Like  other  neur- 
algic affections,  its  duration  is  very  variable.  As  a  rule,  in  favorable  cases 
it  persists  for  several  weeks,  disappearing,  as  it  is  usually  developed,  grad- 
ually. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  sooner  or  later  it  ends  in  recovery,  but 
in  some  cases  it  continues  indefinitely  in  spite  of  all  remedial  measures.  If 
it  continue  for  a  considerable  period  so  severely  as  to  lead  the  patient  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  movements  of  the  affected  limb,  the  repose  of  the  muscles 
may  render  them  for  a  time  incompletely  paralyzed.  The  muscles  under  these 
circumstances  become  flaccid  and  diminished  in  volume. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  sciatic  neuralgia  involves  its  discrimination  from  muscu- 
lar rheumatism  and  from  the  affection  of  the  hip-joint  commonly  known  as 
morbus  coxarius.  Muscular  rheumatism  here,  as  in  other  situations,  differs 
from  neuralgia  in  the  limitation  of  pain  to  the  affected  muscles,  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  tenderness  over  a  considerable  space — namely,  a  space  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  muscles  affected — and  in  the  fact  that  paroxysms  of  pain  are 
excited  exclusively  by  movements  of  the  affected  muscles. 

Morbus  coxarius  is  distinguished  by  the  pain  in  the  hip-joint  produced  by 
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pressure  upon  tlie  great  troclianter  and  by  flexion  and  extension  of  the  thigh. 
Moreover,  febrile  movements,  general  debiHty,  emaciation,  etc.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  symptoms,  point  to  the  existence  of  ohronio  inflammation 

within  the  joint. 

The  term  sciatica,  as  commonly  used,  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  pain  is 
referred  to  sacral  nerves,  although  the  sciatic  nerves  may  be  unaffected. 
Pain  of  a  neuralgic  character  in  the  nerves  composing  the  sacral  plexus  ia 
often  symptomatic  of  lesions  within  the  pelvis  and  abdomen,  such  as  aneur- 
ismal,  carcinomatous,  or  other  tumors,  enlargement  of  glands,  etc.  and  of 
lesions  of  the  sacrum  and  vertebral  column  and  those  occurring  within  the 
spinal  canal.  Here,  too,  aa  in  other  situations,  it  may  be  dependent  on  neur- 
itis. This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  speedy  ocoarrenoe  of  paralysis  and 
atrophy  of  the  mnacles  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed. 

The  coexistence  of  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  different  neuralgic  affec- 
tions or  their  successive  occurrence  is  frequently  observed.  Proximate  or 
inosculating  nerves  may  be  simultaneously  or  successively  affected.  Thus, 
trifacial  and  cervico-occipital  neuralgia  are  not  infrequently  associated,  and 
this  is  true  of  sciatic  and  crural  neuralgia.  A  cure  or  spontaneous  cessa- 
tion of  neuralgia  in  one  situation  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  affection  in  another  situation.  These  facts  go  to  show  the 
dependence  of  neuralgia  on  constitutional  or  general  morbid  conditions. 

Dermalgia. 

Neuralgia  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  skin.  Cases  are  occasionally  observed 
in  which  pain  ia  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  head,  trunk,  or  extremities,  together 
with  notable  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  nervous  trunks  being  free  from  pain 
or  tenderness.  This  form  of  neuralgia  has  been  called  dermalgia.  Under  this 
heading  may  be  placed  the  form  of  neuralgia  described  by  Weir  Mitchell  as 
incident  to  injury  of  nerves,  and  called  by  him  causalgia.  This  is  character- 
ized by  a  burning  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands.  I 
have  reported  an  instance  of  causalgia  affecting  the  soles  of  the  feet,  occur- 
ring without  any  injury  of  a  nervous  trunk  or  any  other  symptom ;  also,  a 
case  in  which  a  paroxysmal  burning  pain  was  referred  to  the  abdomen  and 
lower  limbs.^ 

Myalgia— MtiBCular  RhemnatistXL 

Nenralgia  affecting  sensory  nerves  in  mtiscles  may  be  distinguished  as 
myalgia.  Under  this  head  I  shall  enumerate  certain  local  affections  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  embrace  under  the  name  mugealar  rhrumatism.  The 
term  rheumatism,  as  applied  to  these  affections,  is  manifestly  inappropriate, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  the  name  in  this  application  should  become  obsolete. 
The  myalgic  affections  were  designated  by  Vallcix  by  the  suffix  dynia,  added 
to  the  name  of  the  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  affected.  This  designation, 
having  the  same  derivative  meaning  as  ^ords  ending  in  algia.,  is  appropriate. 

Myalgia  ia  of  frequent  occurrence  as  an  acute  and  a  chronic  affection.  The 
symptomatic  features  of  the  acute  affection  are  as  follows :  The  development 
is  usually  gradual.  A  dull  pain  is  at  first  felt  in  certain  muscles,  which 
increases,  and  at  length  becomes  more  or  less  severe.  The  pain  is  compara- 
tively slight  when  the  affected  muscles  are  at  rest.  In  certain  positions  the 
patient  may  bo  nearly  or  quite  free  from  suffering.  A  constant  pain  of  a 
contuuve  character  is  often  felt  when  the  muscles  are  at  rest,  and  this  may 

1  Vide  CUnwd  Jiedieme. 
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be  a^raTated  by  8|»smodic  pains  occurring  from  time  to  time.  Id  more- 
ments  which  inTolve  contraction  of  the  affected  mnscles,  the  pain  is  severe, 
cramp-like,  and  sometimes  so  excruciating  that  the  patient  can  hardly  repress 
loud  groans  or  cries.  Voluntary  movements  which  occasiou  the  severe  pain 
are  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  rigidlj- 
fiied  positions  of  the  body  as  a  whole  or  of  its  different  parts,  the  affected 
muscles  are  at  times  thrown  into  painful  contractions,  however  much  the 
patient  may  desire  to  avoid  them.  Movements  occurring  during  sleep  occa- 
sion  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  hence  the  patient  is  awakened  at  brief  intervals. 
In  some  cases  the  affection  changes  its  seat  from  certain  muscles  to  others, 
but  oftener  it  remains  fixed  in  the  muscles  first  affeeted. 

The  affected  muscles  are  more  or  less  tender  on  pressure,  the  tenderness 
being  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  space  which  the  muscles  occupy,  and  not 
limited  to  oertain  points  as  in  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  tenderness  is  usually 
not  great.  Aside  from  the  tendernes,  there  are  no  local  characters,  such  as 
swelling,  heat,  or  redness.  The  local  phenomena  are  not  those  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  articular  rheumatism.  If  the  local  symptoms  denote  inflammation 
of  the  muscles,  the  affection  is  not  myalgia.  Uniform  firm  pressure  over  the 
affected  muscles  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  it  affords  relief  in  cases  of  muscu- 
lar rheumatism. 

There  is  little  or  no  constitutional  disturbance  beyond  that  occasioned  by 
the  suffering  and  loss  of  sleep.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may  not  be 
impaired,  and  there  is  no  fever. 

Id  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  the  affection  pain  similar  to  that  which 
belongs  to  the  acute  form  may  be  excited  only  when  the  affected  muscles  are 
contracted  with  unusual  force.  The  patient  experiences  suffering  when  he 
makes  certain  violent  .movements.  In  other  cases  pain  is  excited  by  partic- 
ular movements  when  they  are  first  made  after  a  period  of  rest,  and  the  pain 
shortly  disappears  if  the  movements  be  continued.  The  chronic  oftener  than 
the  acute  affection  is  likely  to  shift  its  situation,  affecting  now  certain  muscles 
and  now  those  in  another  part.  If  the  chronic  affection  remain  fixed  in  par- 
ticular muscles,  they  may  become  somewhat  atrophied  in  consequence  of 
their  being  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  inaction. 

The  DURATION  of  acute  myalgia  varies  between  a  few  hours  and  a  week. 
Exceptionally  the  affection  continues  for  several  weeks.  The  duration  of  the 
chronic  form  is  indefinite.  It  is  often  a  very  obstinate  affection,  persisting 
for  many  months.  The  course  of  the  latter  is  usually  marked  by  remissions 
or  intermissions.  In  certain  situations — namely,  the  loins,  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  and  muscles  of  the  scapulee — the  chronic  affection  is  likely  to  be  long 
persisting. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  of  myalgia  in  the  acute  and  the 
chronic  form: 

1.  The  Muscles  of  the  Bead. — Situated  in  the  oecipito-frontal  muscle,  the 
affection  is  distinguished  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  trifacial  and  the  occip- 
ital nerve  foy  the  pain  being  referred  to  both  sides  of  the  head,  by  its  being 
excited  by  movements  of  the  muscle  and  comparatively  slight  so  long  as  the 
muscle  is  at  rest,  and  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  disseminated  points. 
The  muscles  of  the  eye  are  sometimes  affected.  Movements  of  the  eye  then 
occasion  more  or  less  severe  pain.  The  temporal  and  the  masseter  muscle 
may  be  affected,  causing  pain  in  mastication. 

2.  The  JHuscles  of  the  Neck. — In  this  situation  the  affection,  as  it  com- 
monly occurs,  has  been  known  by  the  name  rheumatic  tor^ooUls.  This  name 
is  applied  to  the  affection  when  situated  in  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateml 
aspect  of  the  neck.  The  muscles  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  seek  are  some- 
times the  seat  of  the  affection.  Valleix  applied  to  the  affection  in  the  latter 
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ritnation  the  name  cermcodynia.  In  this  situation  the  affection  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  ordinary  oceipital  neuralgia. 

3.  The  Muscles  of  the  Back. — Valleix  odled  the  affection  in  this  situation 
dorsotfynia.  Seated  in  these  muscles,  the  pain  is  caused  especially  by  move- 
ments which  approximate  the  scapulse. 

4.  The  Mtude*  of  the  Loms. — In  this  situation  the  affection  is  commonly 
known  as  lumbago.  Yalleiz  designated  it  hmhodynia.  This  is  a  frequent 
seat  of  the  affection  in  a  chronic  form.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  lum- 
bar abscess,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  and  the  pains  incident  to  aneurism 
of  the  descending  aorta. 

6.  The  Thoracic  Muscles. — Here  the  affection  goes  by  the  name  pUuro- 
fft/nia.  In  making  the  diaguoais  pleuritis  and  intercostal  neuralgia  are  to 
be  excluded.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  ascertaining  the  absence  of  the 
diagnostic  characters  of  the  latter  two  affections.  The  pain  excited  by  forced 
breathing,  coughing,  and  sneezing  is  not  unlike  that  in  pleuritis  and  inter- 
costal neuralgia.  In  this  sitnation  the  pectoral  and  the  intercostal  muscles 
are  affected. 

6.  Muscles  o/  the  Shoulder. — Valleix  entitled  the  affection  here  situated 
tcapviodyuin.  It  is  seated  especially  in  the  deltoid  muscles,  and  It  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  arthritis  situated  in  the  shoulder-joint. 

7.  The  Muscles  of  the  Extremities. — Seated  in  the  extremities,  the  affection 
is  to  be  discriminated  from  neuralgia  affecting  the  nerrons  trunks,  and  from 
the  affection  commonly  known  as  syphilitic  rheumatism. 

8.  The  AbdomineU  Museles. — ^The  pain  and  soreness  caused  by  the  affection 
in  this  situation  may  suggest  as  probable  or  possible  the  existence  of  peri- 
tonitis. This  disease  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  general  symp- 
toms and  by  firm  pressure  with  the  palm  of  the  hand-being  well  borne,  as  in 
cases  of  cutaneous  hyperssthesia. 

9.  The  Visceral  Muscular  Strucfures. — The  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  myalgia,  giving  rise  to  pain  in 
speaking  and  in  deglutition.  Examples,  however,  are  extremely  rare.  Seated 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  uterus,  as  it  probably  may  be,  to  distinguish 
the  affection  from  visceral  neuralgias  is  impossible  ;  and  in  &ot  to  consider  it 
as  distinct  from  the  latter  is  to  make  a  distinction  without  any  essential  dif- 
ference. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  diaphragm  may  be  the  seat  of 
myalgia.  It  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  consider  this  as  the  affection, 
rather  than  diaphragmatic  pleuritis,  in  certain  cases  characterized  by  the 
instinctive  arrest  of  diaphragmatic  movements  in  consequence  of  pain,  and 
by  the  intense  suffering  caused  by  coughing  and  sneezing,  febrile  movement 
and  pleuritic  effusion  being  wanting.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  affection  be 
ever  seated  in  the  muscular  wails  of  the  heart. 

In  all  these  situations  the  most  marked  diagnostic  feature  is  the  connection 
of  cramp-like  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  with  the  movements  which  bring  into 
play  certain  muscles  in  the  parts  to  which  the  pain  is  referred,  pain,  irre- 
spective of  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles,  being  comparatively  slight 
and  sometimes  wanting.  This  diagnostic  feature  distinguishes  myalgia  from 
neuralgic  affections  seated  in  the  different  nervous  trunks.  Another  diag- 
nostic feature  is  the  diffusion  of  soreness  over  the  affected  muscles,  whereas 
neuralgia  seated  in  nervous  ti-nnks  is  characterized  by  tenderness  in  circum- 
scribed points.  Inflammation  affecting  mnsoles  is  distinguished  from  myalgia 
hj  the  constancy  of  pain  or  the  absence  of  the  remissions  or  intermissions 
which  belong  to  the  latter  affection,  by  the  existence  of  swelling  and  some- 
times redness,  by  the  greater  degree  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  by  the 
presence  of  more  or  less  symptomatic  fever. 

The  TBUTHKNT  of  the  acute  form  of  the  affection  connsts  of  sinapisms, 
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followed  by  aoothing,  emollient  applications  over  the  affected  muscles,  rest  in 
the  position  most  favorable  to  avoid  contractions  of  the  affected  muscles,  and 
the  employment  of  anodynes  either  internally  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 
In  the  chronic  form  smalt  blisters  in  succession  are  useful,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  employment  of  the 
induced  electrical  current  I  have  known  to  be  beneficial  in  obstinate  cases. 
The  constant  current  has  also  been  found  highly  efficacious.  Friction  or 
shampooing,  either  dry  or  with  stimulating  or  anodyne  liniments,  affords 
relief  and  promotes  a  cure.  "  Firing  "  is  recommended.  The  bromide  of 
potassium  and  of  ammonium  I  have  found  useful.  The  hydropathic  treat- 
ment is  said  to  prove  saccessfal  in  some  obstinate  eases,  water  being 
employed  locally  and  generally.  The  salts  of  qninia  in  fhll  doses  are  some- 
times efficacious,  especially  when  the  affection  is  intermittent.  Measures  to 
invigorate  the  general  health  are  important  in  chronic  cases.  If  anasmia 
exist,  preparations  of  iron  should  be  continued  for  a  long  time  in  small  doses 
or  until  the  venous  bum  disappears  from  the  neck.  Anstie  recommends  as 
especially  useful  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains. 

Persons  liable  to  this  affection  are  likely  to  have  an  attack  after  exposure  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  to  a  current  of  air,  especially  during  sleep  or  when  the 
body  is  penpiring.  The  susceptibility  to  this  cause  of  disease  is  to  be  over- 
come by  the  daily  use  of  the  sponge-bath,  by  avoiding  an  over-abundance  of 
clothing,  and  by  becoming  habituated  to  out-of-door  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Oephalalgia^Headache. 

Pain  in  the  bead  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  many  affections,  such  as 
active  cerebral  congestion,  cerebral  meningitis,  cerebritis,  the  essential  fevers, 
acute  dyspepsia,  syphilitic  periostitis  of  the  head,  intracranial  tumors,  etc. 
etc.  It  is  frequently  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  either  the  cervieo-occipital 
nerves  or  the  supraorbital  division  of  the  fifth  pair.  Pain  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  head,  or  hemicrania,  may  be  due  to  neuralgia  affecting  the  nerves 
just  named.  According  to  Valleii,  idiopathic  cephalalgia  or  headache  is  in 
all  cases  resolvable  into  hemicrania  (migraine).  This  opinion  does  not  seem  ta 
me  to  be  correct.  In  certain  cases  the  pain  does  not  follow  the  direction  of 
these  nerves,  it  is  not  limited  to  one  side  of  the  head,  disseminated  tender 
points  may  not  be  found,  and  in  its  behavior  the  affecUon  differs  from  nenr- 
algia  affecting  these  or  other  of  the  nervous  trunks  and  branches.  Hence, 
cephalal^  or  headache  may  denote  a  functional  neuropathic  affection  dis- 
tinct from  hemicrania.  The  seat  of  the  affection  when  confined  to  one  side 
in  certain  cases  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve 
which  are  distributed  to  the  dura  mater.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
sensory  filaments  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  cerebral  membranes  and 
of  the  brain  may  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia. 

Cephalalgia  is  extremely  common.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  lasting  usually 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  in  some  cases  being  of  shorter  duration, 
and  occasionally  continuing  for  two  or  three  days.  There  are  few  persons 
who  do  not  occasionally  experience  an  attack  after  childhood  or  adult  age, 
and  there  are  very  many  who  are  subject  to  attacks  recurring  sometimes  at 
regular,  but  usually  at  irregular,  intervals  for  many  years  or  during  the  life- 
time. A  host  of  persons  snffer  from  it  who  either  do  not  consider  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  resort  to  medical  treatment,  or,  having  found  medical 
treatment  ineffectual,  resign  theniselves  to  it  as  an  irremediable  malady. 

The  pain  in  different  cases  or  in  different  attacks  in  the  same  case  differs 
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much  in  degree.  An  attack  is  often  not  severe  enough  to  prevent  habitual 
occupation,  but  in  some  instances  the  intensity  of  the  pain  is  such  that  the 
patient  is  unable  to  be  about,  and  perhaps  is  obliged  to  take  to  tbe  bed. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  forehead,  sometimes  to  the  occiput, 
and  sometimes  to  the  whole  head.  The  character  of  the  pain  as  described  by 
patients  differs.  It  is  sometimes  sharp  or  lancinating,  like  the  pain  in  neur- 
algic paroxysms;  and  in  other  cases  it  is  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  Patients  some- 
times  say  that  they  feel  as  if  the  head  would  burst.  Finn  pressure  upon  the 
head,  especially  over  tbe  temples,  often  affords  momentary  relief.  Frequently 
rubbing  or  shampooing  the  scalp  with  considerable  force  diminishes  the  pain. 
!niere  is  fVequently  an  abnormal  sensitiveness  to  light  and  sounds,  and  in 
severe  attacks  the  patient  seeks  perfect  quietude  in  a  dark  room  away  from 
all  noise.  The  appetite  during  the  attacK  is  either  impaired  or  lost.  The 
odor  of  food  is  ofien  disagreeable.  Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  and  then  it  is  common  to  call  the  affection  megrim  or 
sick  headache.  Without  nausea  or  vomiting  tbe  affection  is  commonly  known 
as  nervous  headache.  Tbe  face  is  in  some  cases  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused, 
and  the  temperature  of  tbe  head  is  raised;  and  in  other  cases,  especially  if 
nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the  face  is  pallid  and  the  head  may  be  cool.  Free 
vomiting,  although  the  stomach  may  not  contain  any  aliment,  is  sometimes 
followed  by  relief 

Accompanying  tbe  foregoing  local  symptoms  is  more  or  less  general  debil- 
ity or  prostration.  There  is  rarely  fever,  the  pulse  is  generally  small  and 
feeble,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cool.  Occasional  sfaiverings  are  not 
uncommon.  Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  on  palpitation,  is  not  nnoommoD 
during  the  attack. 

The  attack  gradually  passes  off,  sometimes  with  the  occurrence  of  free 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  or  an  abundant  secretion  of  urine  or  a  slight 
perspiration.  The  attack  is  often  developed  in  the  morning,  pain  being 
experienced  on  awakening  from  sleep,  and  it  may  continue  until  after  sleep 
is  obtained  on  the  following  night.  Persons  subject  to  the  affection  are 
able  sometimes  to  predict  its  advent  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude,  depression  of 
spirits,  or  a  sense  of  indefinite  discomfort.  After  the  attack  has  passed  off, 
there  is  frequently,  for  some  time,  a  sense  of  soreness  in  the  head,  with  more 
or  less  general  debility.  Otlen,  however,  the  mental  faculties  are  uuusually 
clear  and  the  spirits  are  buoyant  after  recovery  from  an  attack. 

The  affection  involves  a  constitutional  predisposition.  Persons  are  subject 
to  periodical  attacks  of  headache,  as  of  asthma  or  epilepsy.  The  predispo- 
sition existing,  various  exciting  causes  may  determine  an  attack,  such  as 
mental  excitement,  deprivation  of  sleep,  bodily  fatigue,  exposure  to  the  sun's 
rays,  and  dietetic  imprudences.  Not  infrequently  attacks  occur  without  any 
obvious  exciting  causes.  Women  are  more  subject  to  the  affection  than  men, 
and  it  often  occurs  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  predisposition  varies  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  as  shown  by  the  frequency  or  rareness  of  the  attacks. 
The  predisposition  frequently  censes  after  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty ;  and  persons 
who  have  experienced  attacks  more  or  less  frequently  from  adult  age  up  to 
tbe  periods  of  life  just  named,  thereafter  are  exempt  from  their  recurrence. 
This  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  but,  unhappily,  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions. 

Tbe  affection  is  neuralgic  in  its  character,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  seat.  It  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  it  involves  a  toxical 
agent  in  the  blood.  Cephalalgia,  it  is  well  known,  is  produced  by  different 
toxical  agents — namely,  opium,  aJoohol,  strychnia,  quinia,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  urea.  Assuming  the  correctness  or  this  supposition,  tbe  nature  and 
source  of  the  toxical  agent  or  agencies  are  unknown.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  immediate  causative  condition  may  be  either  spasm  or  paralysb  of 
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the  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull  from  an  influence  exerted 
through  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  pallor  and  coolness  of  the  face  and  head 
in  some  cases,  and  the  redness  and  heat  in  other  cases,  sometimes  bilateral  and 
sometimes  unilateral,  afford  support  to  this  conjecture;  and  it  is  not  an  incon- 
gruity that  anssmia  and  congestion  alike  may  give  rise  to  the  cephalalgia.  Id 
accoi^nce  with  these  pathological  views,  inhalation  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  has 
been  suggested  as  an  appropriate  remedy  when  the  appearances  denote  ause- 
mia,  and  ergot  when  tbere  is  congestion.  Assuming  the  existence  of  spasm 
or  paralysis  of  tbe  arterial  muscles,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  vaso- 
motor influence  depends  on  a  toxical  agent  acting  on  the  sympathetic  nerves. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  migraine  are  of  reflex 
origin.  In  certain  oases,  migraine  is  the  result  of  some  affection  of  the  nasal 
mncoaB  membrane,  and  in  obscure  oases  it  is  well  to  make  an  examination 
of  this  re^oD.  Other  cases  of  migraine  appear  to  be  of  a  myalgic  nature, 
the  occipito-fVontalis  muscle  being  chiefly  involved. 

Periodical  headache,  as  regards  successful  treatment,  belongs  among  the 
opprobria  of  medical  art,  yet  in  not  a  few  cases  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  treatment.  Tbe  treatment  embraces  measures  to  be  employed  at  the 
time  of  an  attack  and  during  the  intervals. 

If  patients  be  not  affected  unpleasantly  by  opiates,  an  attack  may  be  some- 
times warded  off  or  abridged  or  its  severity  lessened  by  a  full  dose  of  opium 
in  some  of  its  forms,  or  of  its  alkaloids,  morphia  or  codeia.  The  carbonate 
of  ammonia  is  sometimes  successful  in  affording  relief.  A  saline  purgative, 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  is  in  some  cases  an  effectual  remedy. 
The  bromides  given  in  full  doses  are  sometimes  efl&cacious.  This  statement 
will  also  apply  to  the  hydrate  of  chloral  in  doses  of  fifteen  grains,  repeated 
once  or  twice  after  an  hour's  interval  if  relief  be  not  obtained. 

Various  palliative  measures  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  Tha 
inhalation  of  a  little  of  tbe  vapor  of  chloroform  is  sometimes  an  efficient  pal- 
liative. Evaporating  lotions  to  the  head — alcohol,  spirits,  vinegar,  or  ether — 
in  some  cases  afford  marked  relief.  In  some  cases  a  towel  or  napkin  wrung 
out  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  wound  around  the  head,  is  more 
efficient  than  cold  applications.  Warm  stimulating  pediluvia  are  useful- 
Strong  coffee  or  tea  affords  marked  relief  in  some  cases.  Electricity  has 
been  found  in  some  cases  effective  in  arresting  and  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  the  paroxysms.  The  electrical  treatment  should  not  be  abandoned  until 
after  a  fair  trial  of  tbe  faradie  and  the  galvanic  current.  Guarana,  given  in 
the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or  extract,  sometimes  is  an  efficient  palliative 
remedy.  This  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  generally  after  a  few  paroxysms  it 
fails  to  afford  relief.  In  cases  of  migraine  dependent  upon  some  disease  of 
the  nasal  mneous  membrane  lociU  treatment  applied  to  this  part  has  proved 
effective. 

During  the  intervals  remedies  whioh  are  sometimes  useful  by  way  of  pro- 
phylaxis are — nux  vomica  or  strychnia  in  small  doses,  arsenic,  smalt  doses 
of  quinia,  belladonna,  and  the  preparations  of  zinc,  especially  the  valerianate. 
These  remedies  may  be  tried  in  succession.  Hygienic  measures  are  import- 
ant. In  general  terms,  the  liability  to  attacks  is  less  the  more  closely  the 
laws  of  health  are  observed.  Avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  everything 
which  experience  shows  in  individual  cases  to  act  as  exciting  causes  is  an 
important  part  of  the  management. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NEUROSES. 

Chorea. — Anomalotis  HnBcnlar  Movements.— Local  Spaeins.— Tremor.— Elpilepsy. 

CERTAIN  of  the  neuroses  or  functional  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
are  characterized  by  disordered  muscular  movements.  Chorea  is  one 
of  these  affections.  Anomalous  movements  proceed  from  disordered  volition. 
Disorders  manifested  by  involuntary  movements  are  grouped  under  the  names 
tremor  and  local  spasms.  In  these  groups  belong  senile  trembling  or  paralysis 
agitans,  writers*  cramp,  and  athetosis.  Epilepsy  is  an  important  functional 
affection.   The  foregoing  affections  will  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Ohorea. 

The  affection  called  chorea,  chorea  sanctx  Viti,  or  St.  Vi/vs's  darice  is  cha- 
racterized by  irregular  clonic  contractions  of  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  giving  rise  to  movements  which  are  either  involuntary  or  not  under 
the  guidance  of  the  will.  The  manifestations  of  the  affection  are  usually  at 
first  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  to  one  of  the  upper  extremities  oftener 
than  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  they  are  confined  for  a  time  to  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  The  movements  increase  and  progressively  extend  to  both  upper 
extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  frequently  to  the  lower  extremities 
and  to  the  trunk.  The  appearances  consist  of  frequently-recurring  or  unceas- 
ing movements  of  the  parts  affected,  producing  in  the  face  varied  and  ludicrous 
grimaces,  and  in  the  extremities  and  trunk  grotesque  contortions  and  fantastic 
gesticulations. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  manifestations  of  this  affection  is  comical, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  not  a  performance  for  the  amusement 
of  observers.  The  condition  has  been  well  designated  an  "  insanity  of  move- 
ment." The  condition,  however,  if  the  affection  be  severe,  is  truly  distress- 
ing. The  incessant  activity  of  the  muscles -induces  fatigue.  The  patient 
may  be  unable  to  perform  the  voluntary  acts  which  the  wants  of  the  body 
require,  and  is  completely  dependent  upon  others.  Speech  may  be  impaired 
or  lost.  Locomotion  may  be  impossible.  The  isolation  is  sometimes  more 
complete  than  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  is  parar 
lyzed  or  several  senses  are  abolished.  Want  of  ability  to  direct  and  harmonize 
voluntary  movements  is  a  feature  of  this  affection.  Acts  of  volitaon  give  rise 
to  the  irregular  movements,  but  movements  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  take 
place  without  the  stimulus  of  volition  ;  that  is,  they  are  involuntary.  In  the 
latter  respect  chorea  differs  from  locomotor  ataxia,  the  movements  in  ataxia 
being  never  wholly  involuntary.  The  movements  in  chorea  are  usually  sus- 
pended during  sleep,  but  they  sometimes  continue,  although  always  more  or 
less  diminished.  They  are  increased  generally  when  the  patient  is  conscious 
of  being  observed  and  under  any  emotional  excitement.  The  movements 
are  frequently  more  marked  on  one  side  of  the  body,  and  this  is  generally 
the  left  side.  They  are  sometimes  confined  to  this  side,  and  the  affection  is 
then  called  hemichorea.  The  choreic  manifestations  are  confined  to  the  vol- 
untary muscles.  The  sphincters  are  rarely  affected  ;  and  this  is  true  of  the 
muycles  concerned  in  respiration,  inclusive  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  BS'also 
those  of  the  pharynx.    In  extreme  cases  the  disordered  movementB  are  so 
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violent  as  to  give  rise  to  contusions  and  excoriations  nnless  the  patient  be 
properiy  protected.  In  consequence  of  incessant  movements  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  feed  the  patient.  This  severe  form  of  tbe  disease  is 
called  chorea  major,  and  it  is  happily  very  rare. 

The  affection  is  not  accompanied  by  fever.  If  this  exist  it  is  due  to  aa 
interanrrent  or  coexisting  affection.  The  appetite  is  usually  more  or  less 
impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  Anaemia  often  coexists.  Irrita- 
bility of  temper  is  a  notable  feature.  The  mental  faculties  are  weakeoed. 
The  grimaces  give  to  tbe  physiognomy  an  appearance  of  idiocy,  and  if  the 
affection  becomes  chronic  patients  fall  into  a  condition  of  apparent  imbecility. 
The  mind  fails  in  these  cases  from  the  deficiency  of  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties.  If  the  speech  be  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
intelligence  vbich  is  preserved.  The  power  of  the  affected  muscles  is  more 
or  less  diminished,  and  this  impairment  of  power  or  incomplete  paralysis  is 
more  marked  on  the  side  more  affected  with  the  chorea.  Anaesthesia  of  the 
surface  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body  is  sometimes  observed ;  oftener, 
however,  there  is  hyperjesthesia,  which  is  especially  marked  in  the  tract  of 
nerves.  Tenderness  along  the  spinal  column  exists  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  There  is  an  exaggerated  susceptibility  to  reflex  excitarions,  and  the 
electrical  excitability  of  both  the  muscles  and  skin  is  abnormally  increased. 
Pressure  upon  tender  points  over  nervous  trunks  excites  the  choreic  move- 
ments. 

Endocardial  murmurs  are  not  iofVequently  found  in  eases  of  chorea.  If 
these  be  aortic  or  pulmonic,  accompanying  the  first  sound  of  tbe  heart,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  inorganic  or  ansemic  mnrmars.  Thej  do  not  constitute 
evidence  of  endocarditis.  Nor  is  a  mitral  murmur  in  this  affection  always 
evidence  of  endocarditis.  I  have  observed  a  mitral  systolic  mnnnnr  daring 
the  continuance  of  chorea,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  murmur  after  recov- 
ery from  the  chorea. 

As  one  of  the  neuroses,  this  affection  of  course  has  no  ascertained  ana- 
tomical •characters.  In  cases  which  have  proved  fatal  morbid  changes,  not 
uniform  in  character  or  seat,  have  been  found  in  the  nervous  centres.  Minnta 
embolic  obstructions  in  the  corpus  striatum  have  been  observed  by  J.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  and  Bastian  in  hemichorea.  The  opinion  is  held  by  many  that 
there  is  a  pathological  connection  between  it  and  rheumatism.  The  statistical 
researches  of  and  Henri  Roger  in  France  appear  to  show  that  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  chorea  either  follows  or  is  coincident  with  rhea- 
matism.  The  same  results  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  cases  in 
Germany.  Endocarditis  appears  to  coexist  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
without  other  evidence  of  rheumatism ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  some  of 
these  eases  the  existence  of  endocardial  inflammation  has  been  ineoireetly 
inferred  from  physical  signs.  It  is  certain  that  endocardial  inflammation 
does  not  exist  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  afford  any  ground  for  tbe 
theory  of  Kirkes  that  chorea  is  caused  by  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  the 
inflammatory  products  of  endocarditis.  It  is  perhaps  correct  to  say  that  there 
is  no  essential  pathological  connection  betweeii  rheumatism  and  chorea,  bat 
that  in  children  the  former  predisposes  to  the  latter  disease. 

The  CAUSATION  is  obscure.  It  is  common  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  affection 
is  caused  by  worms.  It  is  sometimes  traced  distinctly  to  fright  or  to  violent 
mental  excitement,  aa  a  fit  of  anger.  Its  development  is  favored  b^  ansemia, 
and  in  most  cases  patients  are  anteroio.  There  is  reason  for  suspecting  sexual 
excitation  as  a  cause  in  some  instances.  It  may  be  produced  by  nnconscions 
imitation.  This  has  been  shown  repeatedly  by  its  prevalence  in  schools.  It 
occurs  occasionally  in  pr^^anoy  (cAorea  gravidarum). 
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Chorea  occurs  especially  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  It  rarely 
occurs  at  less  than  six  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  at  auy  period  of  life. 
Henri  Roger  has  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  female  aged  eighty-four 
years.  Graves  observed  a  well-marked  case  in  a  male  aged  seventy-two 
ears.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  observed  in  infants  shortly  after 
irth.    Girls  are  more  liable  to  it  than  boys,  the  ratio  being  as  three  t(>  one. 

The  DURATION  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  The  average 
duration  is  between  two  and  three  months.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  termination  is  in  recovery.  After  a  variable  duration  the  affection  tends 
intrinsically  to  this  termination.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  it 
becomes  chronic  and  is  incurable.  life  may  be  destroyed  by  intercurrent 
affections  which,  in  general,  do  not  suspend  the  choreic  phenomena.  A 
fatal  result  may  take  place  without  any  superadded  disease,  the  patient  being 
worn  out  by  prolonged  irritation,  loss  of  sleep,  and  inanition.  The  incessant 
movements  sometimes  ^ve  rise  to  contusions  and  excoriations  which  may 
lead  to  erysipelas  and  abscesses,  and  these  may  contribute  to  a  fatal  result. 
Occurring  in  pregnancy,  it  often  leads  to  abortion  or  premature  delivery,  and 
hence  is  not  without  danger. 

Helapues  are  likely  to  occur  afler  intervals  varying  between  a  few  months 
and  two  or  three  years.  As  a  rule,  the  relapses  are  shorter  than  the  primary 
attacks. 

A  number  of  remedies  has  been  advocated  as  effecting  a  cure  of  this  dis- 
ease. In  genera),  when  different  methods  of  treatment  of  any  disease  are 
found  to  be  successful,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  disease  ends  favorably 
from  an  intrinsic  tendency.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  chorea.  Of  the 
diverse  remedies  indicated,  none  can  be  relied  upon  for  promptly  arresting 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  exert  a  special  curative 
agency.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  much  benefit  may  not  he 
derived  from  judicious  treatment.  The  greater  part  of  the  remedies  are 
doubtless  more  or  less  useful,  and  the  physician  is  to  exercise  judgment  in 
adapting  them  severally  to  individual  cases,  and  in  employing  uiem.  succes- 
sively in  the  same  case. 

Rational  indications,  in  the  first  place,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  coexisting 
disorders  or  morbid  conditions.  If  there  be  symptoms,  aside  from  the  chorea, 
pointing  to  rheumatism,  remedies  addressed  to  this  condition  are  called  for. 
Anaemia  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  calls  for  appropriate  treatment.  Con- 
stipation, if  present,  claims  attention.  Purgative  remedies  are  among  those 
advocated  as  efficacious  in  caring  the  disease.  Causes  of  peripheral  irrita- 
tion, especially  those  of  sexual  origin,  should  be  removed. 

Of  remedies,  other  than  purgatives,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful,  the  more  important  are — arsenic,  the  carbonate  and  pmssiate  of  iron, 
zinc,  strychnia,  opium,  cannabis  indica,  and  various  antispasmodics.  Of  the 
efficacy  of  arsenic  there  is  abundant  and  strong  testimony.  Fowler's  solution 
is  the  roost  eligible  preparation.  Beginning  with  three  or  four  drops  three 
times  daily,  the  doses  should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  characteristic 
effects  are  observed.  Of  the  preparations  of  iron,  the  carbonate  and  prns- 
siate  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  curative  effect,  aside  from  their  useful- 
ness with  reference  to  coexisting  anaemia.  Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the 
oxide  has  been  especially  advocated  as  curative  in  this  affection.  Strychnia 
was  advocated  by  Trousseau,  who  preferred  the  sulphate  dissolved  in  syrup. 
He  began  the  treatment  with  a  very  small  dose — namely,  one-twenty -fifth 
of  a  grain  once  daily — and  increased  the  dose  very  gradually.  Opium  was 
also  advocated  by  Trousseau  as  a  cnia^Te  remedy.  He  gave  it  in  a  full 
dose,  producing  slight  narcotism,  which  is  to  be  maintained  for  several  days. 
He  aimrmed  that  this  method  of  treatment  is  oHen  extraordinarily  successnil. 
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To  the  efficacy  of  cannabis  indica  testimony  is  borne  by  many.  Cimicifaga 
in  some  parts  of  this  country  has  been  a  popular  remedy,  and  its  value  is 
attested  by  many  eminent  physicians.  Conium  pushed  to  its  physiological 
action  has  been  employed  with  benefit.  Of  antispasmodic  remedies,  those 
which  have  been  found  especially  useful  are  hyoscyamiD,  valerian,  asafoeUda, 
and  camphor.  Keeping  the  patient  daily  under  the  influence  of  chlorofcHrm 
for  half  an  hour  or  more  has  been  found  serviceable.  This  measure  is  hardly 
to  be  advised  save  in  cases  in  which  the  movements  are  unusually  violent  and 
constant.  In  chorea  major  it  may  be  necessary  to  ansestbetize  the  patient  in 
order  to  introduce  the  stomach-pump  for  purposes  of  alimentation.  The  appli- 
cation of  ether  spray  to  the  spine,  for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a  time  daily  or 
on  every  alternate  day,  has  been  found  efficacious.  The  testimony  respectiog 
the  usefulness  of  electricity  is  conflicting.  Benedikt  and  Jaccoud  claim  sig- 
nal success  from  galvanization  of  the  spine.  Beard  and  Rockwell  have  found 
general  faradization  uniformly  successful.  The  result  of  galvanization  of 
the  spine  in  a  few  cases  was  unsatisfactory  in  their  hands,  and  also  in  the 
experience  of  Meyer.  This  discrepancy  may  be  perhaps  in  a  measure  ex- 
plained by  differences  as  regards  the  mode  of  employing  both  the  direct  and 
induced  current,  and  also  by  differences  as  regards  the  period  of  the  disease 
when  the  treatment  was  entered  on,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  disease  may  be 
said  to  have  a  self-limited  duration.  The  bromides,  in  my  experience,  nave 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  which  I  had  been  led  to  form  of  their  useful- 
ness in  this  affection. 

Hygienic  measures  are  certainly  not  less  important  than  medicinal  remedies. 
Alimentation  as  nutritious  as  possible  is  desirable.  Daily  exposure  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, exercise  in  the  open  air  are  highly  important.  The  cold  sponge-bath 
is  useful,  provided  it  be  not  dreaded  by  the  patient  and  it  be  followed  by  brisk 
reaction  ;  and  the  shower-bath,  with  the  same  provisions,  is  admissible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tepid  bath  as  a  palliative  measure  is  highly  useful.  In 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Paris  for  many  years  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  gymnastic  exerciscR  for  the  cure  of  chorea.  Of  course  these  are  practica- 
ble only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  ability  to  co-ordinate  movements  by  the  will, 
although  more  or  less  impaired,  is  not  lost.  The  exercises  consist  of  syste- 
matic movements  performed  under  the  direction  of  assistants  and  enlivened 
by  mufflc.^  After  the  choreic  movements  have  ceased,  more  or  less  inability 
to  co-ordinate  movements,  together  with  muscular  weakness,  remains,  and 
these  effects  of  the  disease  are  to  be  removed  by  exercise.  The  power  of 
again  directing  the  muscles  is  to  be  acquired  as  in  infancy,  but  it  Is  acquired 
rapidly. 

Anomalous  Muscular  Uqvements— Local  Spasms^Tremor. 

Certain  abnormal  muscular  movements  are  considered,  incorrectly,  as  de- 
noting varieties  of  chorea.  Persons  sometimes  without  motive  or  purpose, 
impelled  apparently  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  perform  extraordinary  acts. 
One  of  these  is  leaping  suddenly  and  violently,  and  sometimes  jumping  upon 
chairs  or  tables.  Such  movements  have  been  considered  as  denoting  a  variety 
called  chorea  taUatona.  A  patient  subject  to  epilepsy  was  brought  to  me 
for  examination,  a  young  man  aged  about  twenty,  who  at  variable  intervals 
had  paroxysms  of  jumping  vigorously  for  a  few  seconds.  He  declared  be 
was  unable  to  avoid  these  movements.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  propensity 
to  run,  and  the  patient  unexpectedly,  when  walking,  rushes  forward  at  a 

'  For  details  concerning  gymnastic  ezerciBea,  vide  papers  by  M.  Stfe  and  by  M.  Bltche 
in  Memoireg  de  CAcad.  de  MideeiM,  Paris,  1866.  For  a  summaty  of  these  details,  vide 
Meigs  on  Diteatn  oj  Childrea. 
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rapid  pace  for  several  minutes.  These  movements  have  been  considered  as 
denoting  another  variety,  called  chorea  /esHnam  vel  procuraiva.  Rotating 
and  vibrating  movemants  are  performed  in  other  cases  (^chorea  osciUatoria). 
Moving  the  head  and  body  alternately  backward  and  forward,  conetitutiog 
what  has  been  called  salaam  ctmvuUimts,  belongs  in  the  same  category.  In  a 
case  which  came  under  my  observation  the  patient,  a  young  married  woman, 
had  for  several  months  during  her  waking  hours  constantly  pounded  some 
object  before  her  with  both  hands.  In  another  case  a  young  unmarried 
woman  had  frequently-recurring  paroxysms  in  which  for  several  hours  she 
rotated  the  bead  rapidly,  and  also  at  times  she  performed  rapid  projectile 
movements  of  the  tongue.  This  patient  for  three  years  maintained  the 
position  of  emprosthotonos  in  sitting,  walking,  or  standing,  always  ceasing 
to  maintain  it  when  recumbent. 

These  movements,  altJiongh  abnormal,  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  vill. 
They  denote  a  species  of  mental  aberration.  They  are  manifestations  of  a 
delirious  volition,  resembling  in  this  respect  certain  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments in  hysteria.  They  are  sometimes  connected  with  cerebral  disease,  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  purely  functional.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  patients  are  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  which  impels  to  the  abnor- 
mal acts,  but  a  morbid  propensity  to  excite  wonder  and  interest  doubtless 
enters  into  the  rationale  in  some  cases. 

The  treatment  embraces  remedies  and  hygienic  measures  to  invigorate  the 
nervous  system,  together  with  efforts  to  overcome  the  propensity  which  gives 
rise  to  the  ahnormaJ  movements. 

Allied  to  the  cases  jnst  referred  to  are  those  in  which  twitching  of  certain 

Earts  becomes  babitual.  Thus  some  persons  acquire  the  habit  of  jerking  the 
ead,  raising  the  shoulders,  or  making  other  motions,  especially  under  mental 
excitement.  In  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases  the  habit  may  be  overcome 
by  persevering  efforts  before  it  becomes  confirmed.  Convulsive  movements 
of  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  producing  sometimes  notable  grim- 
aces, are  involuntary  and  closely  allied  to  chorea.  These  often  become  con- 
firmed and  irremediable.  Spasm  of  the  eyelids  is  called  blepbarospasmus. 
When  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are  raised  the  peculiar  expression  is  signifi- 
cantly styled  risus  caninus,  or  the  sardonic  grin.  The  convulsive  movements 
or  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  called  by  Romberg  mimic  or  histrionic, 
may  be  either  clonic  or  tonic.  They  are  oftener  the  fonner.  The  involun- 
tary grimaces  which  are  sometimes  produced  occasion  much  mortification. 
The  clonic  spasms  come  in  paroxysms  which  generally  last  but  an  instant. 
They  are  especially  liable  to  occur  under  mental  excitement.  Sometimes 
they  interfere  with  mastication  and  articnlation.  They  are  almost  always  uni- 
lateral. Involuntary  or  spasmodic  movements  of  the  head,  with  or  without 
grimaces,  characterize  some  cases.  In  a  case  at  Bellevue  Hospital  there  was 
violent  jerking  of  the  bead  from  side  to  side  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
with  these  there  were  rapid  lateral  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs.  Aside  from 
these  symptoms  there  was  no  evidence  of  cerebral  disease.  They  followed  a 
debauch.  The  patient  soon  left  the  hospital,  the  movements  continuing.  In 
another  case  the  head  was  moved  spasmodically  to  the  left  side  at  short  inter- 
vals, with  some  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles  on  that  side.  Notable 
improvement  in  this  case  took  place  under  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. Pressure  over  the  branches  of  the  trifacial  nerve  and  at  certain  pointa 
on  the  cervical  pordon  of  the  spinal  eolninn  sometimes  has  an  inhibitory  effect 
upon  facial  spasms.  These  are  known  as  pressure-points.*'  Tbey  may  be 
found  in  local  spasms  situated  elsewhere,  and  the  galvanic  current  applied  at 
these  points  not  only  has  the  same  inhibitory  effect  as  pressure,  but  it  may 
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f trove  curative.  These  pressure-poiats  should  be  sought  after  in  all  cases  of 
ocal  spasm.  Pressure  at  certain  points  is  found  in  sonie  cases  to  increase  the 
spasms  instead  of  having  an  iohibitory  effect.  Hypodermio  injections  of 
morphia  are  sometimes  an  effectual  method  of  treatment  if  the  spasmodic 

affectioD  have  not  been  of  long  duration.  The  injections  should  be  made  at 
the  "  pressure-points."  Facial  spasms  often  continue,  and  become  permanent 
in  spite  of  treatment.  Electricity  and  counter-irritation  are  chiefly  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  should  be  faithfully  tried. 

An  affection  characterized  by  inability  to  co-ordinate  the  muscles  engaged 
in  the  act  of  writing  has  been  called  chorea  scriplnrum,  or  wrUers'  cramp 
(graphospasm us).  Whenever  the  act  of  writing  is  attempted,  the  flexor 
muscles  especially,  but  sometimes  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers, 
either  become  rigidly  contracted  or  contract  irregularly,  and  guidance  of  the 
pen  is  impossible.  Persons  who  employ  certain  muscles  constantly  in  other 
acts  are  sometimes  similarly  affected.  Thus,  pianists  and  violinists  are 
DO  longer  able  to  play,  printers  cannot  compose,  tailors  and  seamstresses 
lose  the  pover  of  guiding  the  needle,  and  turners  are  unable  to  move  the 
lathe  with  the  foot.  Id  all  these  instances  other  movements,  calling  into 
exercise  the  same  muscles,  are  performed  without  difficulty.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  writers'  cramp  and  allied  affections  discontinuance  of  acts  which 
occasion  the  spasm  is  essential.  The  period  of  rest  should  extend  over  sev- 
eral months.  If  this  be  resorted  jto  early,  recovery  may  be  hoped  for.  Gral- 
vanic  electricity  is  useful.  If  discontinuance  of  writing  cannot  be  enforced,  as 
in  cases  in  which  the  livelihood  of  the  patient  depends  on  writing,  the  habit 
should  be  acquired  of  using  the  pen  with  the  left  hand.  This  is  sometimes 
only  a  temporary  resource,  as  the  affection  is  liable  to  occur  in  the  left  hand 
after  some  use.  Changing  the  size  of  the  pen  and  adopting  contrivances  to 
change  the  action  of  muscles  which  are  co-ordinated  in  writing  will  8ome> 
times  enable  writers  to  continue  their  occupation.  The  affec^on  conmsts  in 
impairment  of  the  power  of  co-ordination  for  the  performance  of  certun  acts, 
and  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  long-continued  performance  of  these  acts.  It 
is  a  fair  inference  from  these  facts  that  it  is  a  central,  not  a  peripheral,  affeo- 
lion.  If  timely  and  complete  rest  be  not  resorted  to,  recovery  is  not  to  be 
expected. 

.  Painful  contraction  of  muscles,  irrespective  of  affections  of  which  this  is  a 
symptom,  such  as  tetanus,  epidemic  cholera,  etc.,  and  not  produced  by  any 
obvious  cause,  is  known  as  cramp.  Some  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  much 
from  cramp  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  or  feet,  occurring  especially  at  night. 
A  method  of  treatment  proposed  by  Bardsloy  of  Manchester,  England,  is  said 
to  be  generally  successful.  This  consists  of  sleeping  on  an  inclined  plane, 
the  bed  being  twelve  inches  higher  at  the  head  than  at  the  foot. 

Under  the  name  esaential  or  idiopafhie  tpasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  extreme 
itiet  {contracture  enentieSe  on  idiopathic  dee  extrimit^s)  French  writers 
describe  an  affection  characterised  by  tonic  oontractioD  occurring  vrith  either 
intermissions  or  marked  exacerbations.  This  affection  has  also  received  the 
name  of  intermittent  tetany  or  tetanilla.  It  occurs  especially  in  young  snb- 
jects  between  the  age  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five  and  in  children  between 
one  year  and  three  years  of  age.  Females  more  than  males  are  subject  to  it. 
The  puerperal  state  and  lactation  predispose  to  it.  It  is  observed  as  a  sequel 
of  certain  diseases,  such  as  the  continued  or  eruptive  fevers,  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  chorea.  In  children  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  dentition, 
intestinal  worms,  and  gastric  disorders.  The  spasm  or  cramp  affects  first  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  especially  the  flexors  of  the  forearm.  It 
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extends  generally  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  here  the  extensors  are  the  mus- 
cles most  liable  to  be  affected.  The  hand  is  often  firmly  closed,  the  fingers 
coDcealing  the  thumb,  which  is  in  close  apposition  to  the  palm,  and  the  flexion 
may  embrace  both  the  phalanges  and  the  metacarpal  bones ;  or,  more  rarely, 
the  fingers  are  separated  and  partially  flexed,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  claw* 
like  appearance.  Sometimes  the  position  of  the  fingers  is  like  that  in  the 
act  of  writing.  Exceptionally,  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  are  affected.  The 
contraoUoDs  are  poweiful.  G^enerally  they  are  bilateral,  but  they  are  some- 
times oonfined  to  one  side.  some  cases  the  spasm  extends  to  the  muscles 
of  the  ann,  shoulder,  thigh,  trunk,  and  neck,  together  with  those  of  the  jaws. 
In  these  cases  the  affection  simulates  tetanus.  It  has  been  called  intermittent 
tetanus.  In  tetanus  the  trismus  is  primary,  whereas  tn  this  affection  it  is 
secondary.  Moreover,  in  this  affection  the  associated  symptoms  denoting 
gravity  of  disease  are  wanting.  The  intermissions  sometimes  observe  the 
laws  of  periodicity  governing  the  different  types  of  intermittent  fever.  The 
affection  belongs  among  the  neuroses ;  that  is,  it  is  a  functional  affection,  the 
duration  varying  generally  between  one  week  and  three  weeks.  Relapses 
often  occur.  Tibe  spasm  sometimes  leads'  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which 
are  affected.  The  affection  tends  to  a  favorable  termination.  Cases,  however, 
have  been  observed  in  which  a  fatal  result  has  been  due  to  paralysis  follow- 
ing spasm  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration  and  to  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
The  indications  for  treatment  relate  to  the  pathological  conditions  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Quioia  in  full  doses  is  indicated  if  the  affection  be  inter- 
mittent. Belladonna,  opium,  or  the  hypodermio  injection  of  morphia  may 
be  resorted  to  for  palliation  of  the  pain  and  spasm.' 

A  peculiar  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  was  first  described  by  Thorn- 
sen  in  1876  as  occurring  in  a  number  of  members  of  his  own  family.  The 
affection  is  sometimes  called  TkormejCs  disease.  It  has  received  from  Striim- 
pell  the  name  myofania  amgniita.  It  is  a  rare  affection,  but  a  number  of 
cases  have  been  reported.  The  affection  appears  to  be  congenital,  existing 
throughout  life.  It  affects  frequently  several  members  of  a  family,  and 
apparently  with  preference  the  male  members.  .  The  characteristic  of  Thom- 
sen's  disease  is  a  peculiar  stiffness  and  tension  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
amounting  to  a  continued  tetanic  spasm.  This  tension  is  most  evident  when 
die  patient  be^ns  to  use  the  muscles  after  a  period  of  repose.  It  lessens 
and  may  disappear  after  the  muscles  have  been  for  some  time  in  use.  The 
muscular  stiffiiess  is  increased  by  psychical  excitement.  Bapid  muscular 
movements  involving  precision  may  be  impossible.  In  most  of  the  oases 
hitherto  observed  the  muscular  development  has  been  excessive.  Upon  elec- 
tric excitation  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  is  longer  than  in  health,  continuing 
after  the  circuit  is  opened.  This  indicates  some  congenital  anomaly  in  the 
muscular  structure.  Sensibility  is  intact,  and  there  are  no  noteworthy  symp- 
toms other  than  those  mentioned.  No  benefit  has  hitherto  been  derived  from 
any  therapeutic  measures. 

Tremor — that  is,  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles  in  rapid 
succession — is  a  symptom  of  certain  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres,  especially 
of  multiple  or  disseminated  sclerosis  of  the  bnun  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  not 
infrequently  incident  to  advanced  age,  and  it  is  then  observed  especially  in 
the  upper  extremities,  but  in  some  cases  constant  lateral  motions  of  the 
head  take  place  during  waking  hours,  and  they  do  not  always  cease  during 
sleep.  The  apnUe  trfmbUng^  as  it  is  called,  although  not  dependent  on  any 
known  lesions,  is  irremediable.    Tremulousnesa,  especially  of  the  hands, 

'  Vide  TVuiM     PtttheiogU  vnteme^  par  Jaooond. 
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occurs  ID  early  and  middle  life  as  a  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcolio],  the  habit- 
ual use  of  opium,  nicotisoi,  sexual  excesses,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to 
depress  or  disorder  the  nervous  system.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  purely  functional.  The  trembling  sometimes  extends  to  the  lower  extrem- 
ities and  to  the  trunk. 

The  treatment  in  cases  of  tremor  from  these  several  causes  of  course 
inTolves,  as  the  first  and  most  important  measure,  the  withdrawal  of  tbe 
causes.  Other  measures  indicated  are  those  which  have  reference  to  asso* 
ciated  disorders  and  the  general  condition  of  the  system. 

The  affection  known  as  paralysia  agifam,  sometimes  called  Pari:iD8on'g  dis- 
ease from  an  English  author  who  described  the  affection  in  1817  under  the 
name  shaking  palsy,  belongs  in  the  group  of  affections  characterized  by 
tremor  rather  than  among  the  paralytic  affections.  It  is  to  be  included 
with  the  neuroses,  inasmuch  as  it  has  no  ascertained  anatomical  characters. 
Diverse  morbid  changes  have  been  found  after  death  in  different  cases,  but 
in  some  cases  no  changes  have  been  discovered. 

It  is  an  affection  of  middle  or  advanced  life,  the  age  being  very  rarely  less 
than  forty  years.  Men  much  oftener  than  women  are  affected.  These  are 
all  the  facts  at  present  known  respecting  the  etiology. 

The  tremor  consists  of  feeble,  rapidly-recurring,  rhythmical  movements,  at 
times,  nnder  mental  excitement  or  physical  exertion,  much  increased  in  range 
and  force.  The  movements  generally  begin  in  the  fingers  and  hands,  they 
extend  gradually  over  the  upper  extremities,  and  after  variable  periods  the 
affection  invades  the  lover  limbs,  the  facial  mnscles,  the  muscles  of  articula- 
tion, those  of  the  head,  and  sometimes  the  trunk.  They  are  in  some  instances 
for  a  long  time  or  permanently  unilateral.  The  muscles  which  are  involved 
retain  their  normal  electrical  excitability.  Paresis  follows  the  tremor,  the 
latter  preceding  tbe  former  for  a  considerable  or  long  period.  Stiffness  of 
certain  muscles,  especially  of  the  flexors,  is  gradually  induced.  The  head 
and  the  trunk  incline  forward ;  the  elbows  stand  out  from  the  chest ;  the 
forearm  and  hands  are  moderately  flexed ;  the  thumb  and  forefinger  are 
sometimes  in  the  position  of  holding  a  pen ;  and  the  fingers  may  be  distorted 
as  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  The  lower  limbs  are  often  correspond- 
ingly affected.  They  are  knock-kneed,  the  feet  have  the  appearance  of  talipes 
equinus,  and  there  is  virtually  incomplete  paraplegia.  Festinatjon,  or  a  tend- 
ency to  run  forward,  is  sometimes  observed.  The  tremor,  as  a  rale,  either 
ceases  or  is  mach  diminished  during  sleep. 

This  affection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tremor  incident  to  cerebro-sptnal 
sclerosis.  The  differential  points  are  as  follows :  In  sclerosis,  paralysis  is 
either  coincident  with  or  antecedent  to  the  tremor;  tbe  tremor  is  excited  by 
volition  ;  it  begins  in  the  lower  limbs;  and  is  not  very  infrequent  at  less  than 
forty  years  of  age.  Per  ctrntra^  in  paralysis  agitans,  paralysis  does  not  pre- 
cede the  tremor  or  accompany  it  at  an  early  period ;  the  tremor  is  not  depend- 
ent on  volition ;  it  begins  in  the  upper  limbs ;  and  persons  less  than  forty  years 
of  age  are  exempt  from  this  affection. 

The  independence  of  volition  distinguishes  the  tremor  from  chorea.  The 
muscular  movements  are  shorter  in  paralysis  agjtans  than  in  chorea.  The 
greater  degree  of  tremor,  and  often  the  age,  serve  to  distinguish  thia  affec- 
tion from  senile  trembling.  The  tremulousness  from  alcoholism  and  other 
causes  which  are  readily  ascertained  in  individual  cases  is  excluded  without 
diflicultj. 

As  regards  the  pathology,  it  is  to  be  said,  as  of  other  functional  affections, 
that  the  existence  of  morbid  changes  is  logically  certain,  but  their  nature  and 
their  seat  are  yet  to  be  ascertained.    The  affisction  is  probably  not  myopathio 
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or  peripheral,  but  whether  the  morbid  condition  be  seated  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord,  or  in  both,  is  an  unsettled  question. 

It  is  also  an  unsettled  question  whether  recovery  ever  takes  place.  If  the 
few  reported  instances  be  not  open  to  distrust,  it  is  certain  that  the  proba- 
bility of  re<»>very  is  bo  small  as  to  be  almost  nil  in  any  individual  case.  The 
affection,  however,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  duration  of  life  and  fair  gen- 
eral health  for  an  indefinite  period.  Patients  generally  die  from  intercurrent 
affections.  The  affection  proves  fatal,  per  xe,  by  indn<»ng  general  paralysis 
after  many  years'  duration,  death  taking  place  by  exhaustion.' 

The  objects  of  treatment  are  the  prevention  of  the  continued  progress  of 
the  affection  and  more  or  less  amelioration  as  regards  the  tremor.  Various 
remedies  in  the  hands  of  different  observers  have  appeared  to  be  not  without 
considerable  effect  in  certain  cases.  The  objects  of  the  treatment  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  the  trial  of  these  various  remedies  a  duty, 
without  abandoning  a  case  as  offering  no  encouragement  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  Elliotsoo  claimed  to  have  effected  a  cure  by  the  carbonate  of 
iron ;  Brown-S^quard,  by  the  chloride  of  barium :  and  Beynolds  and  Rcmak, 
hy  galvanization  of  the  spine.  Arsenic,  administered  hypodermically,  has 
been  found  highly  useful  by  Eulenburg.  Charcot  and  others  have  given 
hyoscyamus  with  benefit.  Strychnia  was  advocated  by  Tronssean.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  proved  beneficial  in  a  case  observed  by 
Villemin.  Other  remedies  are — opium,  belladonna,  ergot,  the  Calabar  bean, 
curare,  chloral  hydrate,  and  the  bromides.  None  of  these  can  be  expected  to 
have  more  than  a  palliative  effect.  Measures  to  improve  and  invigorate  the 
general  health  are  perhaps  more  likely  to  be  of  real  benefit.  Among  these,  the 
sponge-bath  and  the  cold  pack  are  to  be  included.  Bandaging  the  limbs  and 
applying  to  them  the  tincture  of  aconite,  small  doses  of  strychnia  being  alio 
given,  diminished  the  tremor  considerably  in  a  case  under  my  observation. 

Mercurial  tremor  denotes  trembling  movements  of  the  limbs,  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  sometimes  the  trunk,  due  to  poisoning  by  mer- 
cnry.  The  tremor  occurs  especially  when  the  patient  makes  voluntanr  move- 
ments, in  this  respect  being  analogous  to  chorea.  This  affection,  nirmerly 
not  infrequent,  of  late  years  is  rarely  seen,  in  consequence  of  improvements 
in  mechanical  processes  involving  the  use  of  mercury  uid  the  better  observ- 
ance of  precautionary  measures.  The  inhalation  of  vaporized  mercury  is 
most  likely  to  give  rise  to  it,  but  it  has  been  produced  by  the  use  of  mercury 
as  a  medicine  and  by  mercurial  inunctions.  In  the  only  case  which  has 
fallen  under  my  observation  the  gums  were  swollen,  reddened,  and  spongy, 
and  the  teeth  bad  been  loosened.  These  appearances,  together  with  other 
symptoms  of  the  mercurial  cachexia,  and  generally  knowledge  of  the  fact 
of  exposure  to  mercurial  poisoning  as  incident  to  the  occupation  of  the 
patient,  will  lead  to  the  diagnosis. 

Recovery  may  be  expected  under  the  use  of  tonic  remedies  with  an 
invigorating  regimen,  provided  the  continued  introduction  of  mercury  into 
the  system  be  prevented.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  supposed  to  effect 
the  elimination  of  mercury  from  the  body. 

A  variety  of  spasmodic  movements  was  described  by  Hammond  in  1871, 
and  dengnated  athetom  {aOero^,  "  without  fixed  position  It  is  character- 
ized by  persistent  irregular  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  inability  to 
retain  them  in  any  fixed  position.  The  movements  are  wholly  independent 
of  volition.  The  patient  can  rarely  arrest  them  by  an  act  of  the  will,  even 
for  an  instont.  In  most  instances  the  affection  is  confined  to  one  side  (herai- 
athetosis),  but  in  some  instances  both  sides  are  affected  (bilateral  athetosia). 
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It  may  affect  either  the  fingers  or  the  toes  separately,  or  both  conjointly.  In 
rare  instances  spasmodic  movements  of  either  the  face,  neck,  or  forearm  are 
associated.  The  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  constant  duriog  wak- 
ing hours,  and  sometimes  continue,  although  diminished,  during  sleep.  If 
they  cease  during  sleep,  the  fingers  rest  in  abnormal  relative  positions.  The 
abaormal  movements  resemble  those  of  chorea,  but  differ  from  them  by  their 
slower  rhythm  and  greater  regularity.  They  are  also  distinguished  from 
choreic  movements  by  affecting  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  fingers  and  toes. 
In  many  cases  more  or  leas  ansestfaesia  was  present  on  the  affected  udea. 
The  muscles  of  the  forearm  involved  in  the  movements  may  become 
hypertrophied. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  hemiathetosis  is  a  sequel  of  hemiplegia. 
The  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  on  the  paralyzed  side.  Some 
writers  consider  that  lesions  involving  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior 
division  of  the  internal  capsule  are  especially  liable  to  be  followed  by  athe- 
toffls.  Others  think  that  the  lesion  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  motor  cortiwl 
tract  of  the  brain.  Further  observations  are  needed  to  determine  the  path- 
ology of  this  affection.  Athetosis  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection  without 
paralysis.  Although  bilateral  athetosis  is  not  associated  with  well-marked 
paralysis  on  both  sides,  there  is  often  general  muscular  weakness.  The  affec- 
tion in  this  form  occurs  in  idiots  or  those  who  are  congeoitally  feeble-minded. 
It  doubtless  proceeds  from  a  cerebral  affection,  although  it  has  been  observed 
in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia. 

Experience  has  furnished  few  data  for  a  favorable  prognosis.  Onanck  has 
reported  a  cure  effected  by  the  constant  electrical  current  and  the  use  of 
bromide  of  potassium.  Gowers  and  Oultmont  have  found  this  agent  essen- 
tially beneficial.* 

The  anomalous  movements  described  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  under  the  name 
"post-paralytic  chorea,"'  and  by  Charcot  under  the  name  " post-hemiplegic 
hemichorea,"'  are  analogous  to  those  of  athetosis.  The  terms  athetosis  and 
post-hemiplegic  chorea  have  been  used  to  describe  the  same  affection.  As 
already  remarked,  athetosis  may  occur  independently  of  hemiplegia.  Char- 
cot places  the  lesion  of  post-hemiplegic  chorea  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  surrounding  brain-substance.  The  choreio  move* 
meuts  may,  however,  follow  lesions  of  other  parts  of  the  brain. 

Epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  is  a  ohronio  paroxysmal  affection.  The  paroxysms  are  chara»- 
terized  by  loss  of  consciousness,  and  in  the  most  characteristic  cases  by  con- 
vulsive movements  extending  over  more  or  less  of  the  voluntary  muscnlar 
system.  Convulsions  analogous  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  symptomatic  of  dif- 
ferent cerebral  affections,  of  ursemia,  of  injuries  of  the  head,  and  they  may  be 
caused  by  certain  toxical  agents ;  for  example,  strychnia.  These  are  to  be 
distinguished  as  epileptiform  convulsions.  Epilepsy,  as  one  of  the  neuroses, 
is  a  functional  affection ;  that  is,  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  any 
appreciable  lesions.  Related  to  the  affection,  sometimes  preceding  its  devel- 
opment, and  sometimes  occurring  in  those  who  are  epileptics,  are  attacks  ■*□ 
wiiich  convulsive  movements  are  slight  and  sometimes  wanting.  Epileptic 
attacks  in  which  convnlmons  are  slight  or  wanting  constitute  wat  form  of 
the  disease  which  is  called  mild  epilepsy,  or  epih^a  nwttoK,  also  by  French 

1  Vide  JtealrEneyelopddie,  Wien  und  Leipug,  188<^  art.  "Athetoee." 

■  Am.  Jowm.  <^  Med.  Seienee»,0<A.,  1874. 

'  Ltfona  twr  Ua  McUaditt  du  S^iUme  mtmio^  I^ri^  1877. 
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writers  U  peHi  mal  and  qnlfptic  vertiffo.    They  may  be  distingnisbed  as 
leptotd  att<ju:k$.    In  disUnction  IVom  epilepsia  mitior,  the  common  fonn  with 
general  convulsions  is  called  eptZepsux  grcanoTf  or  le  grand  mal.   This  fonu  is 
to  be  first  considered. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  paroxysm  occurs  without  premonition.  The 
loss  of  consciousness  is  as  sudden  as  if  produced  by  a  stunning  blow  upon 
the  head.  The  person  falls,  and  hence  the  affection  has  been  popularly 
known  as  the  "  falling  sickness."  In  a  minority  of  cases  there  is  a  brief 
warning  of  the  approaching  fit.  Generally  the  premonition  consists  in  a 
sensation  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  describe.  The  sense  of  a  "  cold 
vapor  "  emanating  from  some  part  of  the  body  and  mounting  to  the  head  has 
been  called  the  aura  epHejptica.  This  sensation  was  first  described  by  Galen, 
and,  as  remarked  by  Herpin,  "  the  commentators  of  Galea  and  those  who 
copied  from  them  handed  down  the  phrase,  until  the  existence  of  an  aura 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact."  It  is  a  traditional  error  to 
consider  such  a  sensation  as  a  frequent  warning  of  an  epileptic  put)xy8m,and 
it  is  certiunly  extremely  rare  for  the  patient  to  experience  any  sensation 
emanating  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  The  onset  of  the  paroxysm  is 
often  marked  by  a  loud,  short,  and  piercing  shriek  or  cry,  which  fttm.  its 
intensity  and  unnatural  character  is  sometimes  truly  terrific.  The  face  at  the 
time  of  the  seizure  becomes  notably  pale.  The  direction  in  which  the  fall 
takes  place  is  almost  always  forward  on  the  face.  The  face  is  not  infrequently 
wounded  or  bruised  by  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  severe  bums  are  sometimes 
caused  by  falling  upon  heated  stoves  or  into  the  fire.  The  convulsive  move- 
ments at  once  begin.  These  are  at  first  tonic ;  that  is,  the  muscles  are  forci- 
bly contracted,  and  the  contraction  persists  for  several  seconds.  The  muscles 
of  the  face,  neck,  arms,  forearms,  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdomen,  and 
chest  are  involved,  and  have  a  tetanic  rigidity.  In  most  cases  the  muscles 
of  one  side  of  the  body  are  more  affected  than  those  of  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  the  convulsions  are  limited  to  one  side.  The 
tonic  convulsions  last  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few  seconds  and  half  a 
minute  or  somewhat  longer.  The  convulsions  then  become  clonic ;  that  is,  the 
muscles  present  forcible  contractions  and  relaxations  in  rapid  succession.  The 
face  is  hideously  distorted,  the  bead  is  moved  upon  the  trunk,  the  upper  and 
lower  limbs  and  the  body  jerk  with  violence.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  caught 
between  the  teeth  and  is  wounded  by  the  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  more  frequently  happens  during  the  clonic  convulsions. 
Respiration  is  nearly  suspended  by  the  tonic  convulsions  and  is  irregular  and 
difficult  during  the  clonic.  A  quackling  noise  accompanies  the  respiratory 
acts.  The  face  during  the  convulsions  becomes  deeply  congested  and  livid. 
Convulsive  masticatory  movements  are  accompanied  by  the  ejection  of  foamy 
saliva,  frequently  commingled  with  blood  from  the  wounded  tongue  or  from 
a  portion  of  the  cheek  caught  between  the  teeth.  The  violent  clonic  con- 
vulsions continue  for  a  period  varying  between  half  a  minute  and  three  min- 
utes. The  period  to  the  observer  seems  to  he  much  longer,  but  if  noted  by 
the  watch  it  is  rarely  found  to  exceed  three  minutes,  and  generally  it  does 
not  last  more  than  a  minute.  The  convulsive  movements  now  become  less 
rapid  and  violent,  the  embarrassment  of  respiration  diminishes,  the  patient 
fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  paroxysm,  so  far  as  the  convulsions  are  con- 
corned,  is  ended.  The  paroxysms  in  different  cases,  and  different  paroxysms 
in  the  same  case,  differ  much  as  regards  the  violence  of  the  convulsive  move- 
ments and  the  extent  of  the  muscular  system  involved.  The  convulsions  are 
sometimes  specially  marked  in  the  face  and  upper  extremities,  and  they  may 
he  limited  to  these  parts.  Paroxysms  differ  also  as  regards  duration.  The 
violence  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  is  some- 
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tames  snffieient  to  produce  luxation  of  the  hamerns.  A  case  in  which  (fab 
lepeatedly  oeenmd  hu  hXltsa  under  my  obserration.  Xhuii^  the  eniTalaim 
the  torine  Ukd  feces  an  soBaetimes  expelled,  and  an  emission  of  aemcn  nuy 
take  pUoe.  The  pupils  during  the  paroxysm  are  dilated,  and  they  do  not 
contract  on  exposure  to  a  bright  light.  The  eyelids,  however,  close  when  the 
conjunctiva  is  tiniflK'tl,  slimviri':  tho  presi'i-vallini  of  the  reflex  function. 

After  the  convulsinns  li;ivc  i-ea.sfd  (lon^^riiHisiicss  niav  be  sjnH'<litv  regained, 
and  the  piiticiit  may  only  L'XjH'i'it'iice  a  sniM'  of  taiiirur.  with  ii>iiallv  a  (li,-pi>- 
gitioii  to  .slf(fp  ;  l)Ut  in  most  uasos  tlitj  sCati.'  ol'  L-iima  cnntiiuios  t'ur  a  variable 
periuil.  Frotjueiitly  tlic  resiiiruuoii  fur  sonif  tiiiif  is  stcrtiinnis  and  the  lips 
are  puffed  out  with  expiration.  Tlie  ]iafi<-'iit  it'iiiaiiis  in  this  state  fur  a  period 
varying  between  a  few  minutes  and  half  an  liuur  ;  the  pupils  are  still  dilated 
and  do  not  contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and  he  cannot  be  roused  from  th© 
comatose  state.  Gradually  he  emerges  from  this  state,  opens  his  eyes,  appears 
confused,  and  some  time  elapses  before  he  ia  able  to  appreciate  lus  situatiaa 
and  reply  to  questioDS.  If  ne  attempt  at  once  to  walk  he  reels  tike  a  peraon 
intozioated.  OoeasioaallT  the  patient  passes  from  (he  i^opteotifona  state  into 
one  of  delirium.  He  talks  uet^erently,  manifests  hallneinations,  and  aome- 
times  the  detiriam  assumee  the  ^rm  of  mania,  during  which  he  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  othen.  After  reooverv  of  the  mental  facnlties  there  is 
complete  inability  to  zeeaU  aayti^ui^  wfaiefa  has  ooourred  during  the  par- 
oxysm. 

The  paroxy.snis  reonr  after  interrab  vhich  are  extronifly  varialih'  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  The  intervals  may  extend  over  many  moiitlis  or  years.  *_>n 
the  other  hand,  they  recur  in  some  cases  daily  and  even  many  times  daily. 
When  a  paroxysm  baa  once  occurred,  other  paroxysms  are  almost  sure  to 
follow  sooner  or  later.  In  most  cases  the  paroxysms  at  first  are  more  viddj 
separated  than  after  they  have  repeatedly  recurred;  and  they  become,  as  a 
rule,  more  and  more  frequent,  until  the  amwtiw  is  oonfirmed.  In  some  cases 
(ha  reonrrmce  is  periodical.  In  iroDten  soraetamea  panucysma  ooeor  regularly 
at  the  menstrual  period.  Ferio^ntt,  however,  is  not  we  rule,  tike  intemte 
generally  varying  considerably  in  the  same  case ;  but  in  certain  eases  of 
Otmfirmed  epilepsy  about  the  same  number  of  paroxysms  take  place  in  suo- 
oessive  periods  of  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  the  whole  of  a  year.  Excoptionally, 
the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  becomes  less  frequent  after  a  time,  and  a 
patient  who  for  .several  years  has  been  subject  to  paroxysms  after  short  inter- 
vals may  afterward  have  long  iritorniis.sions.  Occasionally,  having  recurred 
more  or  less  freijiiently  for  iiiontlis  or  years,  they  cease  altogether  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  then  return  with  not  less,  and  perhaps  greater,  freijuency 
than  before. 

In  some  cases  paroxysms  occur  in  rapid  succession  during  a  day  or  dur- 
ing several  suoeesstTe  days.  This  condition  constitutes  the  so-called  tftttai 
epilepHcus.  As  many  as  one  hundred  and  even  a  larger  nnmher  of  parozyams 
hare  been  known  to  occur  duing  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  ease  under  my 
obserration  paroxysms  took  place  at  intervals  of  a  few  moments  for  fourteen 
oonsecutire  days.  The  patient  je covered,  and  the  paroxysms  did  not  again 
reonr  for  sevend  months.  When  a  series  of  paroxysms  thus  occurs,  the  mind 
is  notably  impaired  for  a  time.  The  patient  is  childish  and  perhaps  idiotic  for 
several  days,  but  gradually  recovers  the  habitual  slate  of  the  mental  facul- 
ties. Hemiplegia  occasionally  follows  a  series  of  paroxysms.  This  occurred 
in  the  case  just  referred  to.  The  paralysis  in  sueh  cases  is  usually  of  iaief 
duration. 

Kpilcptic  paroxysms  occur  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  They  are  likely 
to  occur  during  the  night.  In  some  cases  for  a  greater  or  less  period  they 
ooei|r  only  at  niEgfat.   In  tiieee  oases  tibe  affection  may  have  existed  hmg 
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before  the  fact  is  aacerttuDed.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which,  the  parox- 
isms never  occurring  in  the  daytime,  the  existence  of  the  affection  was  for  a 
long  period  concealed  from  the  patient.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  parox- 
ysms are  usually  suspended  daring  the  course  of  an  acute  disease.  A  patient, 
for  example,  subject  to  daily  paroxysms  became  affected  with  typhoid  fever. 
During  the  career  of  the  fever  no  paroxysms  occurred,  and  among  the  events 
denoting  convalescence  was  the  return  of  the  epilepsy. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  helieved  that  the  morbid  condition  giving  rise  to 
epileptic  paroxysms  was  seated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii. 
This  view  still  has  its  advocates,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  refer 
the  origin  of  epileptic  paroxysms  to  the  motor  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
latter  hypothesis.  The  fact  that  loss  of  consciousness  is  a  constant  factor 
in  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  that  it  may  occur  without  convulsions,  favors 
the  cortical  theory  of  epilepsy.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  irri- 
tation of  the  motor  cortical  area  causes  paroxysms  in  no  way  distinguishable 
from  epilepsy  in  human  beings.  In  experimental  epilepsy,  as  well  as  in 
many  cases  of  human  epilepsy,  it  has  been  noted  that  the  convulsions  pro- 
ceed from  one  group  of  muscles  to  another  in  an  order  corresponding  to  the 
relative  situation  of  the  motor  centres  in  the  cortex.  Thus,  if  the  spasm 
begin  in  the  face,  the  arm  is  next  affected,  and  then  the  lower  extremity. 
Extirpation  of  a  motor  centre  in  the  cortex  prevents  the  development  of  epi- 
leptic convulsions  in  the  muscles  whose  cortical  centre  is  destroyed.  Injury 
or  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  is  very  frequently  followed  by  typical  epileptic 
paroxysms.  In  incomplete  epilepsy  or  petit  mai  the  manifestations  are  for 
the  most  part  psychical.  The  facts  mentioned  give  great  plausibility  to  the 
cortical  theory  of  epilepsy. 

As  regards  the  immediate  cause  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  we  possess  no 
positive  knowledge.  Epileptiform  and  true  epileptic  paroxysms  may  be 
caused  by  various  intracranial  lesions,  such  as  tumors,  syphilitic  affections, 
meningitis,  and  fracture  of  the  skull.  With  the  exception  of  these  cases, 
epilepsy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  neurosis  without  any  known  anatomical 
basis.  Except  in  symptomatic  epilepsy,  postrmortem  examination  has 
failed  to  reveal  any  lesion  to  which  we  epilepsy  could  reasonably  be 
attributed. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  immediately  exciting  cause  of  an 
epileptic  paroxysm  is  cerebral  anaemia  resulting  from  vaso-motor  spasm. 
This  view  is  rendered  probable  by  the  known  effects  of  sudden  cerebral 
ansemia  from  hemorrhage,  from  ligation  or  compression  of  the  arteries  carry- 
ing blood  .to  the  brain,  by  the  notable  pallor  of  the  face  at  the  beginning 
of  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the 
eye  as  obserred  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.  While  the  efficacy  of 
cerebral  anaemia  as  an  exciting  cause  of  the  epileptic  paroxysm  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  operative  in  all  cases  of  epilepsy.  The 
experiments  of  Brown-S^uard  and  others  on  animals  show  a  pathological 
connection  between  peripheral  irritations  and  epileptiform  convulsions.  Such 
a  connection  exists  in  some,  but  not  by  any  means  in  all,  clinical  cases. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  no  sources  of  centric  or  of 
excentrio  irritation  are  apparent.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  epi- 
leptic paroxysms  are  due  to  the  action  of  an  internal  and  at  present  unknown 
toxical  agent  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  hypothesis.  Epilepsy,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  is  a  toxaemia  analogous  to  ursemia,  the  toxical  agent  being 
produced  at  variable  intervals,  the  quantity  and  the  continuance  of  its  pro- 
duction not  being  sufficient  to  endanger  life ;  and  in  this  respect  the  contrast 
with  unemia  being  striking.    If  this  pathological  view  be  correct,  knowledge 
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of  the  nature  and  sonroe  of  the  toxical  agent,  which  may  perhaps  be  acquired, 

■will,  as  we  may  hope,  render  this  disease  cnntniHabk-. 

Epibpsy  \a  classed  among  the  hereditary  dist.'asi;s.  It  has,  however,  been 
customary  to  con,'- id  it  the  existeuce  of  other  nervous  affections  in  parents 
or  progenitors  as  evidence  of  an  inherited  predisposition.  Ilereditv.  limited 
strictly  to  this  disease,  does  not  often  enter  into  the  causation.  While  the 
possibility  of  the  tmnsmissioii  of  the  disease  to  offspring  should  not  be 
ignored,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  a  fact  which  may  be  of  inexpressible 
comfort  to  many  persons,  that  an  epileptic  parentage  bj  no  means  entails 
this  or  any  other  disease  on  descendants  either  proximate  or  remote.  It 
would  be  easy  to  collect  instances  of  families  in  wbieh  the  hnsband  or  wife 
vere  Bubjeot  to  epilemy,  wliose  children  and  graodoUldteB  vera  free  fiom 
the  disMM  tod  in  aU  respects  healUiy. 

Age  ia  of  oonffiderable  weight  in  the  ommtjoo.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
oases  the  disease  either  exists  from  birth  or  is  developed  in  infancy.  In 
Dearly  one-third  of  the  eases  it  dates  ftOta  two  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  a 
somewhat  larger  pruportiim  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  The  number  of  cases 
in  whieli  the  develo])nK'nt  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  is  much  less, 
anil  at  a  later  period  of  lite  the  imnilter  is  conijiarati vcly  sni:ill.  Tit  the  great 
maj.'rity  of  cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  disea,sc  the  ajrc  is  between  two  and 
tWiMily  years. 

Of  particular  causes  little  is  positively  known.  It  is  certain  that  intern- 
Jwraaoe  as  regards  the  use  of  alcohol  may  give  rise  to  it.  Epileptic  parox- 
ysms occur  not  iiii'rcqnently  in  drunkards,  and  cease  to  recur  in  eases  in 
which  reformation  of  intemperate  habits  is  effected.  It  is  one  of  the  occa- 
sional effects  of  lead-poisoning.  Venereal  excesses,  and  especiaUjliabits  <tf 
maatnrbation,  have  been  supposed  to  be  not  infrequent  oansee.  The  BuppOi 
l$ti$B  is  ^ghly  probable,  btit  an  aeeniBiiIation  of  facts  establishing  this  cans- 
ative  oonneotion  is  derirable.  A  femide  patient,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
unmarried,  who  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms  occurring  almost  nightly  for 
two  years,  stated  to  me,  voluntarily,  that  she  was  taught  to  masturbate  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  continued  the  practice  almost  daily  until  she  was  four- 
teen. At  this  age  she  became  cuTivinced  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  habit,  and 
discontinued  it.  She  was  ai'terwanl  tormented  with  sexual  desires,  and  cx|<o- 
rieneed  the  venereal  orgasm  almost  nightly  during  sleep.  Stie  was  led  to  dis- 
close this  private  hist'iry  by  a  conviction,  at  whi(di  she  had  ;irrived  of  her  own 
accord,  that  it  was  important  with  reference  to  the  source  of  the  epilepsy.  To 
what  extent  the  antecedent  history  in  cases  of  epilejisy  would  ftirnish  oorre- 
flponding  facts  can  onl^  be  ooDjectored.  The  number  of  instances  in  which 
OOC^I^nital  phimosis  eziSta  in  epOc^tios,  with  OMWation  of  the  paroxysms  aAer 

nanoTal  of  the  pi^pnoe,  Ahow  a  eaasatlTe  eonneetion.  EpU«[>8y  has  been 
known  to  ooevr  in  persons  affeeted  with  tssnia,  and  to  eeaee  after  the  expnl- 
^OQ  of  tlw  worm. 

In  persons  subject  to  epilepsy  the  paroxy.sms  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
occur  without  obvious  exciting  causes.  The  causes  determining  the  attack,as 
a  rule,  are  intrinsic.  Persons  not  infrei|neiitly  are  able  to  judge,  by  experienoe, 
from  certain  indefinite  sensations  that  they  will  ere  long  have  a  paroxysm. 
The  sensations  disappear  after  tlie  paroxysm  lias  occurred,  and  it  is  not 
miconimon  for  persons  to  feel  better  after  recovei'v  IVmii  the  immediate  effects 
of  a  paroxysm  than  for  some  time  prior  to  its  occurrence.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  aura  which  sometimes  precedes  the  paroxysm  denotes  the  exist- 
ence of  an  exciting  cause  emanating  from  the  part  to  which  the  aura  is  referred. 
It  is  more  correct  to  regard  the  aura  as  a  peripheral  sensation  dependent  upon 
some  central  irritatitm.  A  case  has  fallen  under  my  observation  in  which  the 
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patient,  ft  female,  experienced  the  first  paroxysm  during  the  first  act  of  sexual 
congress  after  marriage.  Sabsequentlj,  a  paroxysm  occurred  at  each  marital 
connection,  but  after  a  time  paroxysms  took  place  without  this  exciting  cause, 
and  the  patient  became  a  confirmed  epileptic.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  an 
attack  may  occur  from  imitation.  An  instance  of  this  has  fallen  under  my 
observation.  A  woman  subject  to  epilepsy  had  a  series  of  paroxysms  in  quick 
succession.  Her  female  attendant  while  these  paroxysms  were  in  progress 
first  manifested  hysterical  phenomena,  and  finally  she  experienced  a  distinct 
epileptic  paroxysm.  She  had  never  before  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy,  nor  did 
another  paroxysm  take  place,  the  person  remaining  within  my  observation 
for  several  years  afterward.  It  is  well  known  that  dogs,  cats,  and  other 
domestic  animals  are  liable  to  epilepsy.  Prof  Dalton  has  related  to  me  the 
following  interesting  illustration  of  the  efiiect  of  imitation  in  the  canine  race: 
A  dog  not  previously  afiected  widi  epilepsy  was  in  company  with  another  dog 
which  was  subject  to  this  afieotion.  The  latter  being  seized  with  an  epile^ 
tic  paroxysm,  the  former  immediately  afterward  had  a  similar  attack.  This 
occurred  under  Prof  Dalton's  observation. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  epilepsy  in  its  ordinary  form  rarely  offers  much  difficulty. 
The  disease  is,  in  general,  readily  ascertained  when  it  has  become  confirmed. 
In  cases  in  which  the  practitioner  has  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  any 
of  the  paroxysms,  he  may  generally  obtain  snfEcient  information  respecting 
the  distinctive  features  to  feel  sure  of  the  diagnosis.  The  prominent  points 
of  inquiry  are — the  sudden  seizure,  the  cry  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm, 
the  loss  of  consciousness,  the  tonic  and  clonic  convulsions,  embarrassed  respi- 
ration, ejection  from  the  mouth  of  frothy  saliva  often  mixed  with  blood,  and 
the  short  duration  of  the  fits.  An  examination  of  the  tongue,  if  repeated 
paroxysms  have  occurred,  in  some  cases  shows  cicatrices,  resulting  from  the 
wounds  of  this  organ,  which  are  quite  diagnostic 

The  afiiection  is  to  be  discriminated  from  hysterical  convulsions,  but  these 
present  pmnts  of  difference  which  are  usually  sufficiently  marked.  The  con- 
Tulsive  movements  are  not  purely  automatic,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  proceed  from 
a  delirious  volition.  They  are  of  longer  duration  than  the  convulsive  move- 
ments in  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy,  and  they  are  developed  gradually.  Foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  does  not  accompany  hysterical  convulsions,  and  the  pupils 
are  not  dilated.  Epilepsy,  however,  may  be  developed  in  persons  subject  to 
hysteria,  and  the  two  affections  may  be  associated. 

If  called  to  a  patient  not  known  to  be  an  epileptic,  in  the  comatose  state 
which  succeeds  the  convulsions,  apoplexy  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but 
if  the  convulsions  whioh  precede  this  state  have  been  observed  by  any  one, 
information  respecting  their  occurrence  suffices  for  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
conTulmona  have  not  been  observed,  the  appearance  of  foam  and  blood  upon 
tiie  lips  is  diagnostic.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  to  be  considered,  and  the 
absence  of  hemiplegia,  which  often  oocurs  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  rarely  in 
oases  of  epilepsy. 

Epileptiform  couTulsions,  or  eclampda,  occurring  in  children,  in  pregnant 
women,  or  in  connection  with  Bright's  disease,  are  to  be  discriminated  by 
means  of  the  antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms.  Judging  from  the  con- 
vulsions and  associated  nervous  phenomena,  uraemia  and  epilepsy  might  easily 
be  confounded.  Ursemie  convulsions,  however,  are  rarely  of  as  brief  duration 
as  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  Examinations  of  the  urine  will  suffice  for  this  dif- 
ferential diagnosis ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  directly  after  a 
paroxysm  of  epilepsy  the  urine  contains  a  trace  of  albumen.  A  paroxysm 
of  convnlsiona  in  an  infant  or  child  often  with  good  reason  occasions  anxiety 
lest  it  may  prove  the  beginning  of  epilepsy.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to 
determine  this  point  at  once.   There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  epilepsy 
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in  proportion  as  the  convulsions  are  not  otherwise. to  be  aeeounted  for.  Tb«r 
non-recurrence  affords  the  only  positive  proof  that  they  are  not  epileptic. 

It  is  desirable  to  determine  whether  epileptic  paroxysms  be  connected  with 
lesions  affecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  whether  they  be  idiopathic. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  symptoms  denoting  lesions  are  to  be  Bon^t  for 
in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms.  Persisting  pain  in  the  head,  paral- 
ysis, and  disturbance  of  the  intellect  greater  than  the  epileptic  paroxysms 
will  account  for  are  symptoms  pointing  to  cerebral  lesions.  Lesions  are  to 
be  inferred  if  the  epileptic  paroxysm  succeed  an  injury  of  the  head. 

Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  affections  sometimes  simulated  by  malingerers. 
More  or  less  of  the  appearances  which  are  presented  in  epileptic  parox- 
ysms may  be  voluntarily  produced,  but  a  malingerer  must  be  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  disease  to  represent  accurately  the  phenomena  in  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  and  certain  of  the  phenomena  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  will.  To  determine  a  case  of  deception,  let  it  be 
observed  if  the  face  become  at  first  pale  and  afterward  deeply  congested  and 
livid,  if  a  cry  be  uttered,  if  the  fall  be  forward  on  the  face,  if  the  convuluons 
be  at  first  tonic  and  afterward  clonic,  if  foamy  saliva  be  ejected  from  the 
mouth,  and  if  the  tongue  or  cheek  be  wounded  by  the  teeth.  I^et  the  pupils 
be  examined,  for  these  cannot  be  voluntarily  dilated  and  their  mobility  on  the 
approach  of  light  cannot  be  prevented.  Let  the  duration  of  the  fit  be  noted, 
and  the  convulsions  will  be  likely  to  be  unduly  prolonged.  Let  it  be  ascer- 
tained  if.  accompanying  and  succeeding  the  convulsions,  there  be  insensibility 
to  pricking,  burning,  or  pinching  the  skin.  Let  the  attention  be  directed  to 
the  time  and  place  in  which  the  paroxysms  take  place.  Malingerers  will  not 
select  the  night  or  a  situation  in  which  they  will  not  be  observed.  They 
are  not  likely  to  fail  in  a  way  or  in  a  position  to  receive  injury.  The  aspect 
of  conftision  and  shame  which  is  manifested  on  recovering  consciousness  after 
an  attack  of  epilepsy  is  not  easily  feigned. 

Epilepsy  may  continue  for  a  long  time  before  its  existence  is  ascertuned 
if  the  paroxysms  occur  only  at  night.  The  lUsease  is  to  be  suspected  when 
patients  oomplain  of  awakening  from  time  to  time  with  headache,  lassitude, 
and  a  wounded  tongue.  Under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis  is  to  be 
settled  by  causing  the  patient  to  be  watched  during  the  night. 

Owing  to  the  terrible  nature  of  the  malady,  and  the  apprehension  felt  by 
those  in  company  with  an  epileptic  lest  a  paroxysm  may  occur,  persons  are 
naturally  sensitive  with  respect  to  themselves  or  their  relatives  being  said  to 
have  epilepsy.  For  this  reason  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  conceal 
the  nature  of  the  paroxysms  even  from  the  physician.  To  avoid  the  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  which  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is 
likely  to  produce,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  refrain  from  calling  it  epilepsy. 
In  Uie  case  of  a  lady  who  was  under  my  observation  for  many  years  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  never  communicated  to  her.  The  paroxysms,  which 
were  often  ftequent  and  severe,  were  always  called  nervous  attacks,  and  she 
finally  died  of  an  intercurrent  affection  without  knowing  that  she  had  been 
an  epileptic.  In  this  case  ignorance  of  her  disease  enabled  her  to  partici- 
pate in  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  from  which,  owing  to  her.  sensitive 
nature,  she  would  have  shrunk  had  she  been  aware  that  she  was  affected 
with  epilepsy. 

The  PROGNOSIS  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  regards  immediate  danger  from 
the  paroxysms,  is  always  favorable,  and  epilepsy  does  not  pve  rise  to  any 
particular  disease  or  diseases  of  a  dangerous  character.  Epileptics,  as  a  mle, 
are  not  short-lived,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  death  arises  from  other  dis- 
eases, to  the  development  of  which  the  epileptic  paroxysms  have  not  con- 
tributed.   In  another  point  of  view,  however,  the  prognods  is  most  nttfaTo^ 
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able — namely,  as  regards  the  persistence  of  the  malady.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  disease  becomes  confirmed,  and  as  a  rule  the  intrinuc  tendency  la 
to  increasing  frequency  of  the  paroxysms. 

Id  another  point  of  view  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable — namely,  as  regards 
the  mental  condition.  To  a  certain  extent  the  disease  tends  intrinsically  to 
impairment  or  disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Many  epileptics,  espe- 
cially if  the  paroxysms  recur  at  short  intervals,  sooner  or  later  fall  into 
imbecility.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  this  is  due  to  causes  other  than 
the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease.  If  epilepsy  occur  in  early  life,  the 
mental  faculties  are  not  developed  by  education  and  those  occupations  whicli 
involve  their  exercise,  and  in  the  eases  in  which  the  disease  occurs  at  a  later 
period  the  mental  faeulUes  progressively  fail  from  disuse.  The  unhappy  suf- 
ferer from  this  terrible  disease  is  likely  to  lose  interest  in  those  objects  or 
pursuits  in  life  which  incite  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties.  This 
explanation  in  part  of  the  apparent  effect  of  epilepsy  on  the  mind  has  an 
important  practical  bearing. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  mild  attacks  having  an  evident  rela- 
tionship to  ordinary  epilepsy,  which  may  be  called  epileptohl  attacks.  It  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  significance  of 
these  attacks.  They  are  considered  by  French  writers  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  epilepsy  which  they  call  petit  mal,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
ordinary  form,  which  they  call  the  gtrand  or  fiaut  mal.  These  attacks  some- 
times precede  the  development  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  and  they  sometimes 
occur  intercurrently  in  persons  who  are  confirmed  epileptics. 

The  epileptoid  attacks  are  multiform.  A  sudden  lose  of  consciousness  for 
a  few  seconds  occurs  in  some  cases,  during  which  the  body  may  remain  fixed, 
the  person  apparently  being  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  the  mental  faculties 
resuming  their  operation  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place  as  soon  as  the  attack 
passes  off.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  epilepsy  under  my  observation  the  patient ' 
at  one  time  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  was  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  the  kind  just  described.  During  the  attacks  she  remained  fixed 
in  the  position  in  which  she  happened  to  be  when  they  occurred.  For  exam- 
ple, if  standing  and  arranging  her  hair,  the  bands  were  fixed  precisely  as 
they  were  at  the  instant  of  the  seizure.  On  some  days  these  attacks  took 
place  a  great  number  of  times,  and  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious 
of  their  occurrence.  In  the  fixation  of  the  body  and  limbs  these  attacks 
resemble  catalepsy.  In  the  case  just  referred  to  the  only  convulsive  move- 
ments were  of  the  muscles  of  mastication.  Similar  attacks  are  sometimes 
accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  of  other  of  the  facial  muscles,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  by  slight  laryngeal  spasm.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  falls,  hut  recovers  and  rises  in  a  few  seconds.  Loss  of  conscious- 
ness and  falling  in  some  cases  are  unattended  by  any  convulsive  movements. 
Trousseau  relates  examples  of  this  kind.  Of  course  in  such  cases  epileptoid 
attacks  are  to  be  discriminated  from  syncope. 

In  other  epileptoid  attacks  sudden  delirium  occurs,  continues  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  passes  off,  leaving  the  mind  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the 
instant  of  the  seizure.  The  delirium  is  manifested  in  different  ways.  Trous- 
seau cites  a  case  in  which  the  patient  uttered  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  when 
asked  why  he  laughed  he  looked  surprised,  having  no  knowledge  of  what  he 
bad  done.  The  same  author  cites  examples  of  persons  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, debate,  or  other  occupations  abruptly,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought, 
going  into  the  sti%et  bareheaded,  and  walking  until  they  recovered  themselves, 
when  they  were  able  to  return  and  proce^  with  the  matter  in  which  they 
were  engaged  as  if  nothing  had  happened.'   The  following  example  came 

*  Vide  Ctinijue  mUdiatU,  tome  iL 
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which  ia  eBsentially  that  of  epilepsy.  Hence  the  obvious  importance  of  not 
overlooking  their  significance,  in  oraer  to  prevent,  if  poasihle,  the  fully-devel- 
oped malady  which  is  foreshadowed.  Facts  showing  how  frequently  epilep- 
toid  attacks  occur  without  being  followed  by  the  graver  form  of  the  disease 
are  wanting,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  by  no  means  invariably  follows. 
The  physician,  therefore,  should  not  excite  unduly  the  fears  of  the  patient  or 
iriends  by  predicting  that  these  minor  forms  are  necessarily  the  precursors 
of  the  graver  form. 

The  TREATMENT  of  epilepsy  relates  to  the  management  of  the  paroxysms 
and  to  measures  for  effecting  a  cure.  The  latter  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
intervals.  Curative  treatment,  as  in  other  of  the  neuroses,  may  be  conveni- 
enUy  considered  as  rational  and  empirical. 

The  rational  treatment  consists  in  deriving,  as  far  as  possible,  indications 
fcoia  an  investigation  of  each  case  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  system, 
coexisting  disorders,  and  circumstances  which  may  be  suspected  of  standing 
in  a  causative  relation  to  the  malady.  If  the  patient  be  of  a  full  habit  or 
plethoric,  dietetic  and  other  measures  addressed  to  this  state  are  rationally 
indicated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  anfemic,  measures  of  an 
opposite  character  are  Indicated.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  uterine 
affections,  and,  in  short,  morbid  disturbances  anywhere  in  the  economy, 
should  receive  appropriate  treatment,  as  they  may  possibly  be  in  some  way 
concerned  in  the  development  or  perpetuation  of  the  malady.  The  presence 
or  otherwise  of  tienife  is  to  be  ascertained.  Inquiries  with  respect  to  syphilis 
are  not  to  be  forgotten.  Phimosis  calls  for  appropriate  surgical  treatment, 
Habits  of  life  with  respect  to  the  probable  or  possible  causation  are  to  be 
scrutinized.  Overtasking  of  mind  or  body,  undue  exposure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sedentary  habits  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  with  regard  to  mental  and 
moral  influences,  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  immoderate  use  of 
tobaoco,  and  especially  over-indulgence  in  venery  or  the  practice  of  mastur* 
bation,  are  to  be  inC|uired  into.  In  brief,  an  important  part  of  the  rational 
treatment  consists  m  enforcing  observance  in  all  respects  of  the  laws  of 
health.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  many  and  varied  details  which 
this  part  of  the  treatment  involves. 

The  empirical  treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  remedies  or  thera- 
peutical measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  sometimes  curative. 
The  number  of  these  ia  large.  It  would  require  many  pages  simply  to 
enumerate  the  drugs  the  curative  e£Bcacy  of  which,  in  certain  cases,  has 
been  attested  by  honest  and  competent  observers.  The  list  is  so  extensive, 
the  testimony  with  respect  to  particular  remedies  is  so  confiicting,  and  the 
instances  of  incurable  epilepsy  are  so  many,  that  practitioners  are  likely  to 
enter  upon  the  treatment  of  a  ease  without  much  expectation  of  success.  For 
the  reasons  jnat  stated  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  allowed  to  continue 
without  persevering  efforts  to  effect  a  cure ;  and  this  nict  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  patients  remain  hopelessly  epilep- 
tics. Of  the  host  of  remedies  which  have  been  employed,  many  have  doubt- 
less proved  successful  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  but  without  any 
disposition  to  deceive  either  themselves  or  others  practitioners  have  often 
been  led  to  over-estimate  the  success  of  different  remedies  by  not  making 
allowance  for  the  following  facts :  An  active  remedy  will  frequently  prevent 
recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  for  a  considerable  period.  Under  the  use  of  a 
certain  remedy  a  patient  passes  weeks  or  months  without  a  paroxysm  ;  he  is 
ready  to  believe  himself  cured,  and  the  physician  is  happy  to  participate  in 
the  belief.  Now,  sooner  or  later,  the  paroxysms  in  most  cases  return,  and  the 
patient  despairs  of  benefit  from  treatment  or  consults  another  physician. 
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The  return  of  the  maladj  may  not  be  known  to  the  pbjBician,  who  had  sap- 
'posed  that  a  cure  was  effected,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  may  have  reported 
the  case  as  one  cured  by  the  remedy  employed.  Again,  the  paroxysms  cease 
in  some  cases  to  recor  for  weeks  or  months  or  years  without  any  treatment 
I  have  notes  of  a  case  in  which  paroxysms  more  or  less  in  number  every 
month,  and  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours,  had  occurred 
for  sixteen  years,  a  great  variety  of  remedies  having  been  tried  withoat 
avail;  and  at  length,  after  all  treatment  had  been  discontinued,  the  paroxysms 
ceased  to  recur  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  when  they  again  returned,  but  at 
long  intervals.  Making,  however,  due  allowance  for  the  temporary  interrup- 
tion of  the  malady  either  by  the  treatment  or  spontaneously,  there  remain  a 
certain  number  of  undoubted  cures  effected  by  different  remedies.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  cases  should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  faithful  trial  of  many 
remedies.  Of  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  considered  as  cnrative, 
those  within  late  years  and  at  the  present  time  in  most  repute  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  nitrate  and  other  preparations  of  silver,  preparations  of  zinc,  digi- 
talis, opium,  the  narcotic  extracts,  especially  belladonna,  and,  above  all,  the 
bromide  of  potassium. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  has  long  been  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  and  its  ocearional 
efficacy  rests  on  abundant  testimony.  That  it  will  not  effect  a  cure  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  failing  to  make  trial  of  it  in 
cases  which  resist  other  remedies.  Beginning  with  a  miction  of  a  grain  three 
times  daily,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  increased  to  three  or  four  grains. 
An  effect  of  the  prolonged  use  of  this  remedy  in  some  cases  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind — namely,  permanent  blueness  of  the  skin.  To  avoid  this  effect,  the 
remedy  should  be  suspended  for  a  time  after  having  been  continued  for  two 
or  three  months.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  less  likely  to  produce  discoloratioD 
of  the  skin,  but  is  less  powerful  as  a  remedy. 

Of  the  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oxide  has  been  found  curative  by  different 
observers,  and  was  advocated  especially  by  Herpin,  who  claimed  that  in  his 
hands  a  cure  was  effected  by  this  remedy  in  26  of  42  cases.  The  mode  of 
administration  advised  by  Herpin  is  to  give  at  first  from  six  to  eight  grains 
daily  in  divided  doses  an  hour  after  each  meal.  The  quantity  given  daily  is 
to  be  increased  by  two  gruns  each  week  until  it  reaches  forty-fiVe  grains, 
this  quantity  to  be  continued  for  three  months.  The  remedy  is  Dot  to  be 
discontinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits. 

The  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure  according  to  Herpin,  by  this  or  any  remedy, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  small  number  of  fits  which 
have  occurred.  If  there  have  been  more  than  five  hundred  fits,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  cure  is  extremely  small.  In  a  few  cases  under  my  observation  in 
which  the  treatment  as  laid  down  by  Herpin  was  faithfully  carried  out  the 
remedy  proved  unsuccessful.  The  cases  reported  by  this  author,  however, 
afford  indubitable  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  curative  power  ;  and  with 
reference  to  any  remedy  for  this  disease  there  is  no  known  means  of  determin- 
ing beforehand  whether  it  will  be  likely  to  prove  successful  in  any  particular 
case.  In  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  this  remedy  it  has  been  difficult  to 
continue  it  long  after  the  maximum  of  quantity  is  reached,  on  account  of 
the  strong  antipathy  to  it  which  the  patient  acquires.  In  a  paper  published 
after  his  prize  essay  Herpin  advised  the  lactate  in  preference  to  the  oxide  of 
zinc.  Babington  advocated  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  carried  the  quantity 
given  per  diem,  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  to  thirty-six  grains  without 
producing  nausea.  The  phosphate  and  the  valerianate  of  zinc  have  been 
recommended. 

The  ammoniated  copper  has  been  found  curative.  Of  12  cases  treated 
exclusively  with  this  remedy  by  Herpin,  4  were  cured.    The  dose  is  half  a 
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grain,  increased  gradually  to  four  or  five  grains.  The  sulphate  of  copper  has 
also  been  employed  successfully. 

Digitalis  is  said  to  have  been  long  a  remedy  of  much  repute  in  Ireland  for 
epilepsy,  and  its  efficacy  vas  attested  by  Sharkey,  Crampton,  McConnack,  and 
Corrigan.  The  infusion  is  the  preparation  to  be  preferred.  The  quantity 
given  daily  is  to  be  increased  to  the  amount  which  is  tolerated,  and  continued 
steadily  for  several  months. 

Opium  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  as  sometimes  curative,  and 
perhaps  it  deserves  a  trial  more  extended  than  appears  as  yet  to  have  been 
given  to  it.  The  evils  of  the  habitual  use  of  opium  are  to  be  considered,  but 
with  a  fair  probability  of  effecting  a  cure  of  the  epilepsy  the  phyncian  would 
be  warranted  in  exposing  his  patient  to  this  danger. 

Of  the  different  narcotic  extracts,  belladonna  has  the  strongest  claims, 
based  on  the  testimony  of  different  observers.  Trousseau  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  this  remedy  as  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases,  and  of  frequently  ameliorating  the  condition  of  epileptics  when  it  fails 
to  prove  curative.  Trousseau  insists  that  a  fair  test  of  this  remedy  requires 
its  continuance  for  a  period  not  limited  to  months,  but  embracing  several 
years.  His  mode  of  administration  was  to  begin  with  a  small  dose  of  the 
extract  (gr.  once  daily,  to  be  continued  for  a  month  without  increase.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  the  dose  is  to  be  doubled,  until  as  large  a  dose  as  can 
be  conveniently  home  is  reached.  The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  differs  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  After  the  disease  is  perceptibly  modified  the  doses  are  dimio- 
ished  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  increased.  AUopine  may  be  employed 
in  lieu  of  belladonna,  the  mode  of  administration  being  similar.  With  the 
use  of  belladonna  or  atropine  Trousseau  frequently  combined  the  employment 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  lactate  of  zinc* 

Of  all  the  remedies  at  the  present  time  known  to  have  any  controlling  influ- 
ence over  this  disease,  the  bromide  of  potassium  justly  takes  the  lead.  This 
remedy  has  not  proved  as  successful  in  effecting  permanent  cures  as  wss 
anticipated  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  employed  in  this  disease ;  but 
in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  paroxysms  do  not  recur  while  the  remedy 
is  in  use,  and  when  this  result  is  not  obtained  the  recurrence  of  the  parox- 
ysms is  often  rendered  less  frequent  and  their  seventy  is  diminished.  It  has 
effected  permanent  cures,  making  due  allowance  for  occasional  spontaneous 
recoveries,  but  probably  the  number  of  instances  is  not  lar^e.  The  remedy 
may  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  produeing  distinct  bromism.  The  doses 
required  ^ffer  considerably  in  different  cases  owing  to  difference  of  tolerance. 
For  an  adult  a  scruple  of  the  salt  may  be  given,  at  first  twice  or  thrioe  daily. 
These  doses  are  to  be  increased  until  the  desired  effect  upon  the  disease  is 
produced,  unless  bromism  be  induced,  even  if  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  grains  in 
each  dose  be  reached.  Whenever  bromism  is  produced,  the  remedy  should 
be  discontinued  for  a  few  days  and  then  resumed.  If  no  effect  upon  the  par- 
oxysms be  produced  within  two  or  three  months,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the 
remedy  longer.  Having  ascertained  the  effect  produced  upon  the  disease  and 
the  tolerance  of  the  remedy,  it  should  not  be  discontinued,  except  at  intervals, 
for  one,  two,  or  more  years  ;  that  is,  provided  the  paroxysms  be  prevented  or 
rendered  infrequent.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  as  yet  ascertained  how  far  the 
other  bromide  salts  share  in  the  efficacy  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  They 
should  be  substituted  for  the  latter  if  it  be  not  well  tolerated.  The  hydro- 
bromic  atnd  appears  not  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  bromide  of  potassium, 
&nd  it  has  even  been  thought  to  increase  Uie  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.  It 
is  of  course  important  not  to  carry  the  use  of  the  bromide  of  potassium  to  the 
extent  of  causing  an  alarming  degree  of  bromism ;  and  the  fact  that,  given 
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too  largely  or  continaed  in  large  dosee  too  long,  it  is  a  dangeroas  toxical  agent, 
is  DOt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  following  case  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
valne  of  the  remedy  and  the  tolerance  of  lar^  doses  for  a  long  time:  An 
epileptic  patient  came  to  me  abont  six  years  ago,  and  was  plac«l  upon  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  which  was  given  pretty  steadily  for  two  yean,  the 
quantity  per  diem  being  about  a  drachm.  During  this  period  the  paroxysms 
were  infrequent  and  light.  The  quantity  per  diem  was  increased  to  two 
drachms,  and  continued  steadily  for  about  two  years.  Daring  this  period  he 
had  but  a  few  paroxysms,  and  they  were  not  severe.  Of  his  own  accord,  from 
some  misapprehension,  he  increased  the  quantity  per  dvm  to  three  drachme, 
which  he  took  for  about  two  years.  During  this  period  he  was  exempt  irom 
paroxysms.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he  came  to  see  me,  and  I  was  struck 
at  once  by  his  appearance.  His  face  had  a  vacant,  idiotic  expression,  and  he 
walked  with  a  staggering  gait  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  Recognizing 
bromism,  I  then  ascertained  the  quantity  which  he  had  been  taking  for  the 
past  two  years.  I  directed  him  at  once  to  suspend  the  remedy.  Be  did  eo 
for  a  week  or  two,  but  on  account  of  inability  to  sleep  he  resumed  the  dose 
of  a  drachm  at  night.  Meanwhile,  he  had  a  severe  paroxysm.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  bromism  had  entirely  disappeared.  He  has  continued  the  remedy 
in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  at  night,  and  for  two  months  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms. 

The  fact  of  syjAilis  having  existed  at  a  period  even  remote  should  lead  to 
the  employment  of  the  sntisypbilitic  medication — namely,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  and  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  other  remedies  which  are  worthy  of  triil 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  bromides  fail,  such  as  strychnia,  or  nux  vomict. 
recommended  in  small  doses,  especially  by  Marshall  Hall ;  cotyledon  umbili- 
cus, an  ounce  of  the  fresh  juice  or  half  a  drachm  of  the  inspissated  juice  to 
be  given  twice  daily ;  indigo,  beginning  with  moderato  doses  and  increasing  to 
the  amount  which  the  stomach  will  bear ;  valerian  in  large  doses,  continued 
for  a  long  period ;  musk,  camphor,  cimicifuga,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine. 

Van  der  Kolk  asserted  that  counter-irritation  over  the  nucha  by  means  of 
wet  cupping,  setons,  and  issues  proved  successful  in  his  hands.  Othera  also 
have  claimed  success  for  these  measares. 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  paroxysm  depends  upon  a  morbid  ageocy 
springing  from  some  part  more  or  less  remote  from  the  nervous  centres,  and 
that  the  aura  indicates  the  point  of  departure  of  this  agency,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  interrupt  the  nervous  communications  with  the  part  by  means  of 
ligatures,  section  of  nerves,  the  actual  cautery,  and  even  amputation  of  an 
extremity ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  paroxysms  are  not  preceded 
by  an  aura,  and  when  this  exists  there  is  no  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 
it  denotes  a  causative  agency.  It  is  claimed  that  in  some  instences  in  which 
an  aura  starts  from  an  extremity,  a  counter-irritant  applied  between  the  stait- 
ing-point  and  trunk  has  succeeded  in  arresting  the  paroxysm. 

Surgical  measures  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  in  addition  to  those  just  alluded 
to,  are — ligation  of  the  carotids,  tracheotomy,  and,  after  injuries  of  the  head, 
trephining.  Ligation  of  one  or  both  of  the  carotids  has  been  repeatedly  tried, 
but  the  resulte  do  not  warrant  its  being  recommended.  The  same  is  true  of 
tracheotomy,  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  Marshall  Hall.  Trephining, 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  epilepsy  may  depend  on  depressed 
fracture  of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  spicnla  of  bone,  or  a  collectim  of 
blood  or  pns,  is  a  warrantable  operation.  In  35  cases  collected  and  analysed 
by  Prof.  Stephen  Smith,  the  results  of  this  operation  were  as  follows: 
"  Relieved,  but  not  cured,  3.  Immediate  relief  after  operation  and  no  further 
note  of  result,  2.    Relieved  for  one  month  or  under  when  last  seen,  3; 
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between  one  and  six  montlis,  3 ;  between  six  mootbs  and  one  year,  6 ; 
between  one  and  five  years,  3 ;  set  down  cured,  but  lapse  of  time  from  dat£  of 
operation  to  time  last  seen  not  given,  7." ' 

It  remains  now  to  consider  tbe  treatment  called  for  during  the  paroxysms. 
These  are  rarely  witnessed  by  the  physician  save  when  a  series  of  parox- 
ysms occur  in  rapid  succession.  The  duration  of  a  single  paroxysm  is  so 
short  that  if  the  physician  do  not  happen  to  be  present  it  ends  before  he 
reaches  the  patient.  The  instructions  to  friends  or  attendants  should  be  to 
place  the  patient  on  a  bed  if  practicable,  and  not  to  attempt  to  restrain  by 
force  the  convulsive  movements.  All  articles  of  dress  which  constrict  the 
neck  or  chest  should  be  removed  or  loosened.  To  prevent  wounding  of  the 
tongue  a  roll  of  linen  or  a  pieoe  of  soft  wood  may  be  introduced  between 
the  teeth.  A  congregation  of  spectators  around  the  patient  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  free  ventilation  sliould  be  provided  for.  The  patient  should  be 
kept  quiet  after  tbe  paroxysm  has  ceased,  and  be  soothed  by  cooling  lotions 
to  the  head. 

Epileptics  should  sleep  in  beds  with  raised  sides  to  prevent  injury  from 
being  thrown  upon  the  floor  by  the  convulsive  movements  if  a  paroxysm 
occur  during  the  night.  They  should  be  under  observation,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, during  the  night,  for  death  from  sufibcation  has  resulted  from  the 
face  being  pressed  into  the  pillow  during  a  paroxysm. 

When  a  series  of  paroxysms  occur  measures  may  be  employed  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  Ether,  valerian,  belladonna,  and  opium  may  be  given  for 
this  object.  The  most  effective  measure  is  the  inhalation  of  four  or  five 
drops  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  at  the  instant  of  a  premonition  or  of  the  occur- 
rence of  a  paroxism.  This  drug  arrests  the  paroxysm  by  relieving  the  spasm 
of  cerebral  artenes.  Patients  may  be  provided  with  this  remedy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warding  off  a  paroxysm.  A  paroxysm  may  perhaps  be  postponed, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  preventable,  by  any  measures  resorted  to  when  pre- 
monitions are  experienced.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  a  friend  sat  by 
the  side  of  a  patient  the  whole  of  an  afternoon,  and  when  the  premonition 
was  felt  dashed  a  little  water  into  the  face.  The  paroxysm  was  apparently 
prevented  for  the  time,  but  it  occurred  as  soon  as  the  effort  to  prevent  it  was 
discontinued. 

A  highly  important  point  connected  with  the  management  of  epileptics 
relates  to  measures  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  mental  faculties.  In  so 
far  as  impairment  of  mind  proceeds  from  disuse  of  the  mental  faculties,  it 
may  be  obviated  or  retarded  by  taking  pains  to  secure  as  much  exeroise  of 
these  faculties  as  practicable.  It  conduces  greatly  to  an  alleviation  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  epileptics  for  them  to  participate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
in  the  interests  and  social  enjoyments  of  life;  ana  if  practicable  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  conceal  from  them  the  nature  or  the  extent  of  the  malady 
with  which  they  are  afflicted.  I  have  known  marriage  to  be  advised  by  the 
physician  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman.  Such  advice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
censured.  There  is  no  ground  to  expect  that  the  malady  will  be  favorably 
affected  by  marriage.  With  reference  to  this  step,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy- 
sician to  explain  fully  to  the  family  of  the  patient,  if  not  to  the  patient,  the 
nature  of  the  malady. 

The  existence  of  epilepsy  is  an  important  fact  in  certain  medico-legal  cases. 
In  the  transient  delirium  which  sometimes  succeeds  epileptic  paroxysms,  and 
which  may  be  incident  to  epileptoid  attacks,  violence  to  others,  and  even 

•  Vide  article  on  the  "  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepey,"  etc.,  New  York  Jmimal  nf 
Medicine,  March.  1852.  Prof.  Smith  in  this  article  gives  a  summary  of  facts  with 
respect  to  setons,  issues,  cauterizations  and  moxRH,  oper&tiona  on  the  scalp,  trache- 
otomy, amputation,  operations  on  the  nerves,  operati(Hi8  on  the  arteries,  and  trephining. 
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homicide,  may  be  committed.  The  occasional  occorrenoe  of  delirium,  lasting 
for  hours  or  days,  in  coonection  with  the  disease,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
giving  medical  testimony.  An  epileptic  under  my  observation,  a  quiet,  docile 
man,  has  repeatedly  said  to  me,  with  an  appearance  of  much  concem,  thit 
he  had  fears  that  he  might  kill  some  one.  He  stated  that  he  was  conscious 
at  the  moment  of  an  intense  desire  to  kill  any  one  who  irritated  him. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  epileptoid  attacks  occur,  either  with  or 
without  the  occurrence  of  epilepsia  gravior,  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
cases  of  the  Utter  form  of  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  NEUROSES  (Continued). 

Hysteria. — Hystero^ilepsy. — Catalepsy. — Ecstasy. — Bomnambalnm. — Tetanna. 

Hysteria. 

THE  name  hysteria,  as  commonly  used,  embraces  a  multiplicity  of  morbid 
phenomena.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  and  of  the  mind,  entering  largely  as  a  morbid  element  into  a  variety 
of  affections.  The  hysterical  condition,  as  regards  the  mind,  involves  a  mor- 
bid susceptibility  to  emotions  and  a  defective  power  of  the  will  to  restrain 
their  manifestations.  A  person,  whether  male  or  female,  is  said  to  be  hys- 
terical who  weeps  or  laughs  irrepressibly  on  inadequate  occasions  and  when 
these  emotional  acts  are  incongruous.  Frequently  these  manif<»ttation8  of 
opposite  emotions  occur  in  alternation  and  with  an  abrupt  transition.  Weep- 
ing and  laughter  are  physiological  acts  when  they  represent  emotions  which 
are  natural ;  that  is,  excited  by  adequate  causes  and  not  exceeding  the  bounds 
which  observation  shows  to  be  consistent  with  health.  These  acts  are  path- 
ological when  they  do  not  represent  corresponding  emotions  or  when  they 
proceed  from  emotions  which  are  unnatural  in  view  of  the  circumstanced 
under  which  they  occur.  The  emotions  may  be  real,  but  morbidly  excited 
or  in  morbid  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hysterical  manifeataUons  ia 
some  cases  simulate  emotions  which  do  not  exist.  Patients  sometimes  weep 
violently  without  experiencing  mental  anguish,  and  laugh  immoderately  with- 
out enjoyment.  An  intelligent  and  estimable  lady  in  advanced  life,  who  was 
under  my  observation  for  many  years,  was  subject  to  spells  of  uttering  loud 
explosive  sounds  resembling  those  of  laughter,  from  which  she  declared 
she  was  unable  to  refrain.  They  were  called,  in  the  family,  her  laughing  or 
screaming  fits.  These  were  the  only  hysterical  phenomena  in  the  case,  and 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  administer  a  full  opiate  to  arrest  them. 

A  tendency  to  exaggerate  subjective  symptoms  of  disease  oH^n  enters  into 
the  hysterical  condition,  proceeding  sometimes  from  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
existing  symptoms  and  sometimes  from  a  morbid  desire  to  excite  interest  or 
sympatlky.  It  is  an  important  part  of  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  make  due  allowance  for  this  tendency  in  his  investigation  of 
symptoms.  In  some  cases  a  morbid  perversion  of  the  mind  leads  patients  to 
undertake  to  practise  gross  frauds  as  regards  their  ailments.    They  pretend 
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to  have  extraordinary  disorders,  and  resort  to  ingenious  and  persevering 
efforts  of  deception.  Here,  too,  the  knowledge  and  tact  of  the  physician  are 
called  into  requisition.  He  meets  not  infrequently  with  hysterical  malin- 
srering  as  well  as  hysterica!  self-deception.  Owing  to  the  facts  just  stated, 
hysteria  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  either  imaginary  complaints 
or  imposition ;  and  hence  many  are  loath  to  consideT  themselves  as  affected 
with  hysteria,  and  the  physician  learns  reserve  in  the  use  of  this  term  in  his 
intercoarse  with  his  patients. 

OUier  symptomB  of  the  hysterical  condition  are  a  painful  sense  of  constric- 
tion in  the  epigastrium  and  the  sensation  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat, 
known  as  the  tflobut  kyufericm.  To  these  a  great  number  and  variety  of  mor- 
bid sensations  might  be  added,  su&h  as  cephalalgia,  thmitut  aurivm,  eructa- 
tions, abdominal  tympanites,  irregular  chills  with  yawning  and  stretching, 
diuresis,  twitching  of  muscles,  cramps,  etc.  etc.  The  nervous  and  mental 
disorder  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  hysterical  condition 
may  be  associated  also  with  a  host  of  affections.  This  condition  may  enter 
more  or  less  as  an  element  into  almost  any  disease.  There  are  certain  affec- 
tions often  found  associated  with  symptoms  denoting  this  condition.  It  will 
suffice  to  enumerate  the  more  important  of  these,  as  follows:  1.  Neuralgia, 
especially  supraorbital,  cervieoM>ccipital,  and  dorso-intercostal.  A  form  of 
neuralgia  almost  pathognomonic  is  that  in  which  the  patient  describes  the  pain 
as  if  produced  by  driving  a  nail  into  the  head  (davus  hystericus).  2.  Hyper- 
sesthesia  of  the  surface,  either  limited  to  certain  utuations  or  diffused  over  the 
body.  Affecting  the  abdominal  walls,  this  simulates  in  some  cases  peritonitis. 
3.  Antesthesia,  local  or  general.  This  is  sometimes  unilateral  (bemiansesthe- 
sia),  and  it  is  generally  of  the  left  side.  Not  infrequently  the  sensibility  to 
tact  remains  while  the  sensibility  to  pain  is  lost  (analgesia).  4.  Different 
varieties  of  functional  paralysis,  especially  paraplegia  and  nervous  aphonia, 
fi.  The  so-called  hysterical  cough.  (Vide  p.  298.)  6.  Hypersesthesia  of  the 
joints  simulating  grave  articular  disease.  7.  Pain  and  tenderness  over  one 
or  both  of  the  ovaries,  oftener  on  the  left  side.  8.  Retention  of  urine.  9. 
Notable  diminution  or  suppression  of  urine  (ischuria). 

What  I  have  called  the  hysterical  condition  embraces  the  milder  manifesta- 
tions of  hysteria.  Severer  forms  of  the  affection  are  hysterical  paroxysms 
characterized  either  by  convulsive  movement  or  coma  more  or  less  complet« 
or  delirium.  In  some  cases  convulsions  constitute  th&  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  paroxysms,  coma  in  these  eases  usually  coexisting.  In  other  cases  coma 
occurs  without  convulsions,  but  the  coma  may  precede  or  follow  convulsions, 
and  in  some  cases  delirium  is  the  prominent  feature.  The  severer  forms  of 
hysteria,  therefore,  may  he  considered  as  threefold — ^namely,  hysterical  con- 
vulsions, hysterical  coma,  and  hysterical  delirium. 

Hysterical  convulsions  occur  in  persons  subject  to  the  milder  manifestations 
of  hysteria,  and  the  latter  are  frequently  premonitions  of  the  fonner.  The 
development  of  the  paroxysm  is  generally  gradual ;  the  convulsions  are  pre- 
ceded by  notable  distress,  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  by  a  sense  of  choking 
or  suffocation,  and  sometimes  by  a  feeling  as  if  a  solid  body  or  ball  ascended 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  throat  (fftobu*  hytfencus).  The  convulsive  move- 
ments are  oft«n  first  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  eyeballs. 
Ot^er  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  rarely  affected,  and  hence  movements 
more  or  less  rapid  of  the  eyes  and  constant  nictation  are  highly  distinctive 
of  an  hysterical  paroxysm  if  the  movements  be  limited  to  these  fuiial  muscles. 
These  muscles  may  be  alone  affected,  but  fVequently  the  oonvuluve  move- 
ments extend  to  the  extremities  and  trunk. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  body  and  1im\>s 
is  they  are  not  purely  automatic.  Patients  throw  their  limbs  in  various  diree- 
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tions ;  they  tomble  about  the  bed  with  violence,  rolling  from  the  bed  to  the 
floor,  and  striidng  with  force  against  solid  substances  if  not  prevented ;  they 
struggle  with  those  who  attempt  to  restrain  them,  and  sometimes  show  a 
prodigious  degree  of  strength.  After  making  active  movements  for  several 
minutes  they  remain  comparatively  quiet  for  a  time,  and  the  convulsions  are 
then  renewed.  At  times  they  grasp  the  throat  as  if  to  remove  an  obstmctioD, 
strike  the  breast,  or  tear  the  hair.  These  movements  are  in  great  measure 
voluntary.  They  are  directed  by  a  delirious  volition,  in  this  respect  differing 
essentially  from  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  or  eclampsia,  which  are  purely 
automatic  or  involuntary.  Automatic  movements,  however,  in  certain  cases 
enter  more  or  less  into  hysterical  convulsions.  Tonic  spasm  of  die  posterior 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  bending  the  body  backward  so  that  the  trunk,  head,  and 
lower  limbs  form  the  arc  of  a  circle,  constituting  what  is  known  as  opiitlu>- 
toHoSf  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hysteria.  The  jaws  are  somedmes  firmly  closed, 
as  in  trismus.  In  the  intervals  between  the  active  movements  the  muscles 
are  often  rigid. 

Consciousness  during  the  convulsive  movements  and  in  the  intervals 
appears  to  be  lost,  but  generally  the  patient  has  more  or  less  cognizance  of 
what  is  said  and  done  ;  a  fact  which  the  practitioner  may  often  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  management.  The  face  is  sometimes  flushed  and  sometimes 
pale.  Respiration  is  often  notably  disturbed,  in  some  cases  being  extremely 
rapid  and  irregular,  in  other  cases  slow  and  suspirious.  It  is  extremely  rare 
for  foamy  saliva  to  be  ejected  from  the  mouth  or  for  the  tongue  to  be  bitten. 
The  spasm  of  the  larynx  and  muscles  of  respiration  which  characterizes  epi- 
lepsy is  wanting ;  the  nostrils  are  usually  dilated;  and  nictation  and  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  generally  continue.  The  pulse  is  frequently  but  little  or 
not  at  all  affected.  The  heart,  however,  sometimes  acts  with  violence  and 
irregularity.  The  tranquillity  of  the  circulation  in  some  cases  is  a  strikii^ 
feature.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysm  varies  much  in  different  eases.  It 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  limited  to  a  few  moments ;  and  it  may  continue  for  a 
period  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.  The  convulsive  move- 
ments gradually  go  off,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  paroxysm  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  cries,  groans,  sighs,  loud  weeping,  or  spasmodic  laughter. 
Copious  diuresis  often  occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm. 

It  is  important  to  discriminate  hysterical  convulsions  from  epileptic  parox- 
ysms and  epileptiform  convulsions  or  eclampsia.  The  foregoing  sketch  pre- 
sents certain  points  which  in  general  suffice  for  the  differential  diagnosis— 
namely,  the  evidence  of  volition  in  the  character  of  the  movements;  the 
gradual  development  of  the  attack  ;  absence  of  convulsive  movements  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  except  those  of  the  eyes ;  absence  of  foamy  saliva  and 
blood  upon  the  lips ;  the  respiraUon  disordered,  but  not  suspended,  by  spasm 
of  the  larynx  and  respiratory  muscles ;  the  long  duration  of  the  paroxysms ; 
the  incomplete  loss  of  consciousness;  and  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  denot* 
ing  the  hysterical  condition  prior  to  and  following  the  paroxysm.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  epilepsy  or  edampua  may  be  cfmjoined 
with  hysterical  convulsions. 

Hysterical  coma  enters  more  or  less  into  the  paroxysms  just  described.  It 
may  precede  and  follow  them.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsive 
movements  limited  to  the  eyelids  or  eyes,  hut  it  occurs  without  any  convul- 
sions. In  a  case  of  simple,  ordinary  hysterical  coma  the  patient  lies  appa- 
rently in  a  state  of  profound,  tranquil  sleep.  The  countenance  presents  a  nat- 
ural appearance,  and  the  respiration  is  quiet,  with  perhaps  occasional  sigha 
The  pulse  is  r^ular,  and  is  neither  accelerated  jior  retarded,  and  there  is 
frwjjuently  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  musules.  Attempts  to  rouse  the 
patient  from  this  state  are  ineffectual  or  answers  to  questions  are  obtained 
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with  much  diffionltj  and  in  feeble  whispers.  The  muscles  offer  resistance 
to  efforts  to  separate  the  jaws.  The  quasi-comatose  state  continues  for  a 
variable  period,  often  for  hours  and  sometimes  for  days,  if  not  successfully 
treated.  Patients  in  this  state  are  not  completely  unconscious.  They  are 
cognizant  of  what  is  said  and  done.  Sensibility  to  pain  is  blunted,  but  not 
abolished ;  pinching  or  pricking  the  skin  may  be  borne  without  flinching,  but 
stronger  impressions,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  application  of  a  heated 
hammer  or  the  prolonged  cold  douche,  occasion  suffering. 

Attacks  of  this  kind  occasion  great  alarm,  and  the  physician  will  naturally 
participate  in  the  apprehensions  of  friends  if  be  fail  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  affection.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  apoplexy,  and  the  diagnostic 
points  are  as  follows :  The  attacks  do  not  present  the  stertor  of  apoplexy,  and 
hemiplegia  is  wanting;  the  pupils  respond  readily  to  light;  the  patient  is 
perhaps  known  to  be  subject  to  hysteria.  The  symptoms  of  the  hysterical 
condition  precede  the  conia.  The  age  of  the  patient  wilt  be  likely  to  be 
under  the  period  when  apoplexy  is  most  liable  to  occur ;  and  in  ordinary  hya* 
terical  coma  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  generally  speedily  declared  by  the 
efficacy  of  certain  measures  of  treatment  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Ursemie  coma  is  to  be  excluded.  Antecedent  and  coexisUng  symptoms 
relating  to  the  urine,  general  dropsy  in  some  cases,  and  the  absence  of  hys> 
terical  premonitions,  will  suffice  for  this  differential  diagnods.  Ahercrombie 
related  eases  of  fatal  coma  occurring  in  women  which  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  hysteria,  nothing  bein|;  found  afler  death  to  account  for  tbe  coma 
except  cerebral  congestion.  Williams  described  these  cases  in  tbe  following 
terms:  "A  young  female  becomes  anaemic,  and  afler  exhibiting  various  symp- 
toms of  feeble  general  circulation,  with  headache,  drowsiness,  and  impaired 
sensorial  functions,  suddenly  becomes  worse,  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor, 
with  dilated  pupils,  sometimes  varied  by  slight  manifestations  of  delirium, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids  and  partial  heat  of  the  bead,  and  dies  comatose. 
On  opening  the  head  a  small  (juantity  of  serum  is  found  under  tbe  arachnoid 
and  in  the  ventricles,  sometimes  with  a  little  lymph  (in  one  case  there  was 
none).  The  vascularity  of  the  membranes  is  remarkable,  but  the  vessels 
most  distended  are  the  veins,  and  in  the  larger  of  these  and  in  tbe  longitudi- 
nal sinus  there  is  a  firm  coagulum."  *  I  bad  met  with  cases  answering  to  this 
description  many  years  ago,  before  uraemia  was  as  well  understood  as  now. 
The  existence  of  unemia  in  such  cases  seems  now  to  afford  a  rational  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomena ;  yet  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  repeated 
careful  examinations  of  the  urine  gave  no  evidence  of  renal  disease. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  confounding  the  coma  dependent  on  meningitis 
with  hysterical  coma.  Meningitis  is  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
coma  has  not  been  preceded  by  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  that  disease — 
namely,  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of  light,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  throb- 
bing of  the  carotids,  etc.  The  thermometer  may  aid  in  the  exclusion  of 
meningeal  or  any  other  acute  inflammation.  If  an  acute  inflammation  exist, 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  raised  ;  whereas  hysteria,  existing  alone, 
does  not  usually  give  rise  to  any  increase  of  heat.  By  this  also  meningitis 
may  be  excluded  in  cases  of  hysterical  delirium.  Hysteria  may,  however, 
be  attended  by  rise  of  temperature,  so  that  the  existence  of  pyrexia  in  itself 
does  not  pontively  exclude  the  existence  of  hysteria. 

Under  the  head  of  hysterical  coma  may  be  embraced  certain  extraordinary 
cases  in  which  tbe  mental  faculties,  the  senses,  and  sensibility  are  suspended 
more  completely  and  for  a  longer  period  than  in  ordinary  cases.  These  cases 
are  likely  to  occasion  much  embarrassment  in  the  mind  of  the  young  prac- 
titioner.   As  an  illustration,  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  I  have  given 
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with  considerable  detail  an  accoant  of  a  hospital  ease  of  which  a  sjnopsia  is 
as  follows :  The  patient,  a  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  admitted  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness,  the  previoas  history  not  having  been  ascertained. 
For  seven  days  he  remained  most  of  the  time  in  an  unconscious  state.  The 
eyes  were  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  closed.  He  appeared  to  take  no 
notice.  The  pupils  were  mobile,  and  neither  contracted  nor  dilated.  Flies 
creeping  over  the  face,  and  even  over  the  conjunctiva,  did  not  disturb  him. 
Drinks  introduced  into  the  mouth  were  retained  there  for  some  time,  and 
the  greater  part  escaped.  The  respirations  were  perfectly  normal ;  the  pulse 
76  and  regular ;  the  skin  was  natural,  and  there  was  neither  distension  not 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  He  lay  motionless,  not  changing  his  position, 
and  giving  no  manifestation  of  suffering. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  cold  douche  (which  had  no  effect),  eoemata 
of  turpentine  and  asafcetida,  and  fluid  nourishment  by  the  mouth.  The 
urine  was  withdrawn  with  the  catheter.  On  the  fourth  day  there  was  marked 
improvement.  The  eyes  were  open  and  denoted  intelligence,  but  he  did  not 
speak  or  give  heed  to  questions.  He  took  nutriment  freely  and  with  appar- 
ent relish.    On  this  day  he  had  a  paroxysm  of  violent  weeping. 

He  relapsed  into  the  former  condition  on  the  fifth  day.  Castor  oil  was 
prescribed  on  this  day,  no  dejection  having  taken  place  since  his  admission. 
He  urinated  voluntarily  while  preparations  were  making  to  introduce  the 
catheter.  The  bowels  were  moved  freely  after  four  minims  of  croton  oil  had 
been  given.  He  resisted  the  administration  of  the  oil  as  well  as  of  drink 
and  nourishment.  The  dejections  were  not  passed  in  bed,  but  he  disposed 
his  body  so  that  they  were  passed  upon  the  floor.  On  the  sevendi  day,  there 
being  do  material  change,  "firing"  was  resorted  to  by  means  of  a  hammer 
heated  by  boiling  water.  He  bore  the  heated  iron  for  some  time  without 
manifesting  pain,  but  on  continuing  the  application  he  made  vigorous  resist- 
ance, and  at  length  protruded  the  tongue  when  requested,  and  took  brandy 
and  water  freely. 

On  the  eighth  day  the  improvement  was  marked.  He  took,  however,  but 
little  notice,  and  replied  to  questions  slowly  in  a  feeble  whisper.  On  the 
eleventh  day  he  was  dressed,  without  any  effort  on  his  part,  and  made  to  sit 
up.  He  remained  sitting  in  one  position,  the  eyes  fixed  in  one  direction. 
He  protruded  the  tongue  slowly  and  partially  when  requested,  but  did  not 
reply  to  questions.  On  the  twelfth  day  there  was  a  marited  change.  He 
greeted  me  with  a  smile  and  offered  bis  hand.  He  walked  of  his  own  accord. 

He  relapsed  on  the  fourteenth  day  into  the  former  state  of  uneonseionsness, 
and  "firing"  was  again  resorted  to.  By  this  measure  he  was  roused  suffi- 
ciently to  take  nutriment.  He  continued  in  this  state  until  the  seventeenth 
day.  On  that  day  he  was  made  to  walk  about  the  ward  with  assistance,  and 
the  experiment  was  tried  of  leaving  him  unsupported.  After  remaining 
motionless  for  several  minutes  he  dropped  down,  but  in  a  way  not  to  receive 
any  injury. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  he  talked  and  walked  about  of  his  own  accord.  On 
the  nineteenth  day  he  again  relapsed  into  silence  and  unwillingness  to  take 
food.  "Firing"  was  resumed,  and  by  means  of  this  measure  he  was  made 
to  walk  into  the  open  air.  On  the  twentieth  day  be  walked  about  and  talked 
freely.  Af^r  this  date  he  progressively  improved,  and  he  was  discharged 
well  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 

Nothing  could  be  ascertained  respecting  the  cause  of  this  attack.  The 
patient  stated  after  his  recovery  that  he  recollected  what  had  occurred  doi^ 
ing  his  illness.  I  did  not  discover  that  the  mind  was  exclusively  occupied 
by  any  dominant  idea,  as  in  ecstasy.  Gonscionsness  was  not  lost,  but  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties  dependent  on  the  cerebro-spiaal  system  was  in  a 
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great  mearare  snspenclecl.  A  morbid  moral  perrerseness  appeared  to  be  an 
element  in  the  case,  as  in  most  cases  of  bysteria,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
patient  was  not  a  malingerer. 

The  diagnosis  of  hysterical  coma  in  this  case  was  based  on  the  symptoms 
which  have  been  stated,  together  with  the  absence  of  fever,  as  well  as  of  the 
evidence  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  of  any  other  organ.  I  have  met  with 
a  few  other  cases  presenting  the  same  characteristic  features,  and  in  two  of 
these  instances  the  patients  were  of  the  male  sex.  In  one  of  the  cases  cata- 
lepsy existed.    In  each  case  the  termination  was  in  recovery. 

Hysterical  delirium  occurs  generally  subsequent  to,  or  in  alternation  with, 
the  paroxysms  of  convulsions  or  of  coma  which  have  been  described,  but  it 
also  occurs  alone.  It  is  preceded  and  followed  by  symptomB  characteristic 
of  the  hysterical  condiUon.  The  delirium  is  active,  and  is  manifested  in  some 
oases  "hy  wild,  excited  talking,  the  mind  passing  rapidly  from  one  topic  to 
another.  The  mind  may  rttn  on  either  gay  or  grave  topics,  or  there  may  be 
an  incongruous  union  of  both.  Patients  are  sometimes  violent.  Occasionally 
they  use  vulgar  and  obscene  language.  In  some  cases  the  mind  acts  under 
the  influence  of  insane  delusions,  and  these  sometimes  involve  spectral  illu-- 
sions. 

Of  the  pathology  of  hysteria  in  the  severer  forms  just  described,  all  that 
can  be  said,  with  our  present  knowledge,  is,  that  it  involves  a  functional  mor- 
bid condition  aflecting  the  nervous  system,  especially  in  its  relations  with  the 
mental  faculties.  An  important  element  of  the  affection  is  disorder  and 
weakness  of  the  will ;  the  affection,  however,  is  by  no  means  purely  mental^ 
but  proceeds  from  a  pathological  state  of  the  cerebral  organs  with  which  the 
percepUve  and  emotional  faculties,  together  with  the  will,  are  connected. 
The  three  forma  of  hysteria  which  have  been  described  differ  considerably 
as  regards  the  morbid  manifestations,  but  that  they  are  different  forms  of 
one  affection  is  shown  by  their  coexistence  or  occurrence  in  alternation,  by 
certain  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  hysterical  condition  which  occur  alike 
in  connection  with  each  form,  and  by  the  fact  that  what  we  know  of  the 
causation  applies  equally  to  the  three  forms. 

Hysteria  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
atients  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  I  have  known  it  to 
e  well  marked  in  a  girl  ten  years  old.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  either 
before  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  instinct  or  after  the  period  when  it  may 
be  supposed  that  venereal  desires  have  ceased ;  but  it  sometimes  continues 
into  advanced  age.  The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  hysterical  condi- 
tion are  not  tery  uncommon  in  males.  The  name  hysteria,  therefore,  which 
in  its  etymology  refers  to  the  uterus,  is  a  misnomer. 

The  causation  appears  to  require  a  peculiarity  of  constitution.  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  constitutionally  prone  to  hysteria,  and  there  are  many 
who  are  incapable  of  having  it.  The  hysterical  diathesis  often  exists  in 
members  of  the  same  family.  A  great  variety  of  causes  may  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  affection,  among  the  more  frequent  being  ancemia, 
overtaxing  of  mind  and  body,  mental  anxiety  or  grief,  and  the  prostration 
incident  to  various  diseases.  The  influence  of  causes  pertaining  to  the  sexual 
system  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  the  agency  of  excessive 
venereal  indulgence  or  of  masturbation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  continence 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Sudden  disappoint- 
ment, affliction  from  loss  of  friends,  violent  anger,  jealousy,  and  other  kinds 
of  Strang  mental  excitement,  often  act  as  exciting  causes  of  an  hysterical 
paroxysm.  A  desire  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  iHends  or  others  anxiety  or 
alarm,  and  to  furnish  occasion  for  interest  or  sympathy,  contributes  to  that 
libandonmenl  or  perreraon  of  the  power  of  the  will  which  enters  into  the 
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paroxysms.  The  hysterical  constitutioa  may  be  developed,  and  is  oftea  fos- 
tered, by  the  absence  of  wholesome  Featraint  and  discipline  in  the  maaaga- 
ment  of  youth,  and  by  an  unfortunate  habit  to  which  women,  more  thu 
men,  often  become  addicted — namely,  of  concentrating  unduly  die  attoitioa 
on  personal  aensationa  and  sentiments. 

As  regards  pboqnosis,  hysterical  attacks  are  proverbially  devoid  of  danger. 
The  practitioaer,  however,  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  hysteria  may  be 
associated  with  affectioos  which  are  serious.  He  should  not  be  too  ready  to 
set  down  morbid  phenomena  to  the  account  of  hysteria ;  and  it  behooves  him 
to  be  careful  not  to  confound  hysteria  with  other  affections. 

The  TREATMENT  of  hysteria  is  to  be  considered  with  reference— ;/rrt/,  to 
the  hysterical  condition ;  and  tecoad,  to  the  parozysma  which  have  been 
described. 

The  hysterical  condition  calls  for  remedies  to  soothe  the  nervous  system, 
but  opiates  are  to  be  avoided.  Valerian,  asafoetida,  lactucarium,  ether,  bella- 
donna, hyoscyamus,  and  the  valerianate  of  ammonia  are  appropriate  remedies. 
Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  most  efficient.  The  bromide  of  potassium  haa 
tin  some  cases  a  remarkably  soothing  effect.  Alcoholic  admulanta  should  be 
recommended,  if  at  all,  with  great  reserve,  lest  the  patient  take  advantage 
of  the  sanction  of  the  physician  and  resort  to  them  more  frequently  and 
freely  than  pnidence  warrants.  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
is  hygienic.  The  object  is  to  invigorate  both  body  and  mind.  With  regard 
to  bodily  vigor,  good  diet,  abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  regulir 
habits  as  regards  steep  are  important.  With  regard  to  mental  vigor,  health- 
ful occupation  of  mind,  and  avoidance  as  far  as  possible  of  everything  calcu- 
lated to  produce  undue  development  of  the  sentiments  and  passions  or  to 
excite  the  imagination,  are  to  be  enjoined.  The  causes  which  may  be  sus- 
pected in  individual  cases  are  to  be  removed  as  far  as  practicable.  Tbe 
patient  should  be  encouraged  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  power  of  the  will 
to  resist  a  tendency  to  give  way  to  emotional  disturbance.  For  this  far- 
pose  the  discreditable  character  of  the  affection  may  sometimes  be  referred 
to  with  advantage.  The  moral  management  will  involve  details  saited  to 
individual  cases,  which  must  he  left  to  the  discretion,  delicacy,  and  tact  of 
the  practitioner.  Cases  in  which  ailments  are  exa^erated  or  simulated 
with  a  view  to  excite  attention,  curiosity,  or  commiseration  are  unbappity 
not  infrequent.  As  the  determination  of  the  patients  in  these  cases  is  not  to 
get  well,  the  varied  measures  of  treatment  which  are  adopted  prove  of  course 
ineffectual.  These  oases  sometimes  tax  severely  the  patience  and  temper  of 
the  physician. 

In  treating  cases  of  hysterical  convulsions  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  left  to  pursue  their  course,  simply  preventing  the  patient  from  the  self- 
infliction  of  wounds  or  bruises,  they  would  end  spontaneously ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  as  well  for  the  patient  if  the  paroxysm  were  allowed  to 
exhaust  itself;  but  the  anxiety  and  alarm  of  friends  ^nerally  require  a 
resort  to  measures  to  arrest  Uie  convulsive  movements.  The  prcuonged 
application  of  the  cold  douche  to  the  head  is  generally  successi  Pnl.  The 
head  of  a  patient  is  to  be  held  over  a  tub  and  cold  water  poured  upon  it 
continuously  until  the  convulsions  cease  and  the  patient  admits  being 
relieved  and  begs  that  the  measare  may  be  discontinued.  RcmemberinfC 
that  consciousness  is  not  usually  abolished,  and  that  the  convulsions  depend 
upon  a  delirious  volition,  the  physician  should  take  care  to  state  repeatedly 
that  the  douche  is  to  be  persisted  in  until  the  patient  is  able  to  express  relief, 
and  is  to  be  repeated  if  the  relief  be  not  permanent.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  efficiency  of  this  measure  depends  considerably,  if  not  chiefly,  on  ita  mor^ 
effect.    The  physician  should  also  give  to  the  frienda,  within  the  hearing  of 
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the  padcDt,  positive  assurances  that  there  is  no  danger  and  that  the  parox- 
ysm will  certainly  be  arrested.  After  the  convulsions  cease,  if  the  patient 
be  much  distressed,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mout^  or  by  the 
hypodermic  method,  but  'i£  valerian,  asuoetida,  or  ether  will  suffice,  it  is  to  be 
preferred. 

In  an  ordinary  paroxysm  of  hysterical  coma  the  douche,  as  just  de«cTibed, 
will  almost  invariably  succeed  in  restoring  consciousness.  The  same  course 
is  to  be  pursued,  with  respect  to  moral  management,  as  in  paroxysms  of  hys- 
terical convulsions.  The  treatment  after  consciousness  is  restored  is  the  same 
as  in  cases  of  convulsions  after  these  have  ceased.  In  cases  of  prolonged 
hysterical  coma  "  firing,"  repeated  from  time  to  time,  is  the  most  effective 
measure.  Nourishment  should  be  given,  forcibly  if  necessary,  and  as  sensi- 
bility and  consciousness  return  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  taking  food,  sitting 
up,  and  performing  other,  voluntary  acts  should  be  enforced. 

In  hysterical  deliriumj  if  mild,  the  remedies  which  have  been  mentioned, 
valerian,  asafoetida,  etc.,  with  soothing  management,  may  suffice.  If  the 
delirium  be  violent,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  carried  to  the 
point  of  nausea,  will  be  likely  to  tranqnilltze  the  patient. 

After  the  paroxysms  have  ceased  in  each  of  the  three  forms  the  treatment 
resolves  itself  into  that  called  for  by  the  hysterical  condition. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  hysteria  is  the  influence  exerted 
upon  aofesthetic  parts  by  the  application  of  various  metals.  The  application 
of  metals  for  this  purpose  is  called  metallo-iherapi/.  The  main  facts  were 
discovered  long  ago  by  Burge;  but  they  have  been  more  fully  studied  in  late 
years  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils  in  the  Salpltrifere  in  Paris,  where  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  forms  of  hysteria  are  observed.  It  is  found  that  the 
application  of  certain  metals  to  an  anaesthetic  part  restores  sensation  in  this 
part  and  often  over  a  wider  district,  and  strangely  causes  a  transfer  of  the 
aneesthesia  to  an  exactly  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite  side.  The  roost 
efficaciouB  metals  are  iron,  gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  others  are  also 
employed.  Not  only  metals,  but  magnets,  blocks  of  wood,  mustard  plasters, 
and  other  agents  may  produce  similar  effects.  In  a  similar  way  have  been 
produced  restoration  and  transference  of  unilateral  loss  of  vision,  hearing, 
taste,  and  smell.  An  explanation  of  these  strange  phenomena  has  not  been 
given,  nor  is  the  practical  application  of  metallo-therapy  of  much  importance. 

Hystero  -  epilepsy. 

Hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  distinct  affections,  but  they  are  not  antagonistic 
to  or  incompatible  with  each  other.  A  person  may  be  subject  to  both,  and 
it  may  happen  that  hysterical  phenomena  may  precede  or  follow  an  epileptic 
paroxism.  The  term  hystero-cpilepsy,  as  used  by  Charcot  and  others,  how- 
ever, IS  applied  to  cases  in  which  hysteria  simulates  more  or  less  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  epilepsy.  In  an  hystero-epileptic  paroxysm  hysteria  is  the  primary 
and  essential  malady,  but  in  addition  there  are  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions 
which  are  automatic.  The  tongue  or  cheek  may  be  wounded  and  foamy  saliva 
escape  from  the  mouth.  There  may  be  an  aura  which,  according  to  Charcot, 
often  has  its  source  in  one  of  the  ovaries.  Pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
ovary  sometimes  excites,  and  methodic  compression  sometimes  averts,  a  par- 
oxysm. An  important  point  of  distinction  between  a  combination  of  the 
two  affections  and  the  simulation  of  epilepsy  is  that  the  latter  does  not  involve 
a  tendency  to  the  recurrence  of  epileptic  distinct  from  hysterical  paroxyf^ms. 

The  prognosis  is  more  favorable  than  in  cases  of  epilepsy  existing  inde 
pendeotly  of  this  etiological  connection,  and  the  treatment  has  relation  chiefly 
to  the  hyBterio. 
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Catalepsy. 

Tbe  affection  called  catalepsy,  as  this  term  is  now  coniinonly  used,  is  eri- 
dently  allied  to  one  of  the  forms  of  hysteria — namely,  hysterical  coma.  la 
the  cataleptic  state  tbe  sensory  functions,  volition,  and  conscionsness  are  for  tbe 
greatest  part  or  entirely  sospended.  So  far,  the  state  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  some  cases  of  hysterical  coma ;  but  superadded  is  a  peculiar  wax-like 
rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  retaining  the  limbs  and  trunk  in  a  fixed 
position,  the  different  parts  of  the  body  preserving  the  positions  in  which 
they  may  be  placed  by  the  hands  of  another.  This  superadded  feature  is 
characteristic  of  catalepsy. 

The  cataleptic  state  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  the  hysterical 
condition,  but  it  is  sometimes  developed  suddenly ;  that  is,  without  premo- 
nitions. The  patient  while  in  this  state  remains  immovable,  preserving  the 
position  in  which  the  body  happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  In 
some  cases  the  rigidity  of  the  mnsoles  is  such  that  they  offer  eonaiderahle 
resistance  when  efforts  are  made  to  alter  the  position  of  an^  part,  bat  in  other 
cases  the  different  parts  are  earily  moved.  The  trnnk  or  Iimns  are  retained  n 
positions  which  in  bealtb  would  require  a  strong  exertion  of  the  will,  and  for 
a  longer  period  than  would  be  possible  in  health.  Thus,  the  limbs  are  some- 
times kept  for  a  long  time  extended,  or,  tbe  patient  lying  on  the  back,  the 
lower  limbs  may  be  raised  and  the  trunk  elevated,  so  that  the  body  rests  only 
on  the  sacrum  ;  and  this  position,  which,  voluntarily  assumed,  would  soon  be> 
come  insupportable,  is  preserved  for  a  considerable  period.  This  renaarkabie 
feature  is  more  or  less  marked  in  different  cases;  in  other  words,  the  cata- 
lepsy may  be  complete  or  incomplete. 

As  in  cases  of  hysterical  coma,  the  vital  functions  may  be  but  little  or  not 
at  all  disturbed.  The  circulation  may  be  r^ular,  respiration  natural,  the 
temperature  normal,  and,  if  food  be  ingested,  the  processes  involved  in  nutri- 
tion may  be  well  performed. 

The  aflRsction  is  paroxysmal,  but  difl^rent  oases  differ  widely  as  regards  the 
frequency  and  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms.  They  are  sometimes  short, 
lasting  but  a  few  moments ;  not  infrequently  tbey  continue  for  several  days; 
and  they  may  extend  to  weeks  and  even  months.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  duration  is  three  or  four  Hours.  A  single  paroxysm  only  may  occur,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  paroxysms  have  been  known  to  be  repeated  daily  for  b 
long  period.  A  case  is  cited  by  Puel  in  which  twelve  hundred  paroxysms 
occurred  within  twenty-eight  months. 

Catalepsy  in  this  country,  exclusive  of  cases  of  so-called  mesmerism  or  ani- 
mal magnetism,  must  be  extremely  rare.  With  pretty  la^e  opportunities  for 
clinical  observation  for  more  than  forty  years,  I  have  met  with  but  2  well- 
marked  cases.  The  statistical  researches  of  Puel,  embracing  results  of  an 
analysis  of  148  oases,  showed  that  die  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  females.  Of 
these  148  cases,  80  were  in  females  and  68  in  males.*  In  one  of  the  cases 
which  I  have  seen  the  patient  was  of  the  male  sex.  A  lai^  minority  of 
cases  are  between  ten  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  affection,  however,  may 
occur  at  less  than  ten  years  and  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  It  appears  to 
be  induced  especially  by  mental  causes.  Melancholy,  overtaxing  the  intellect, 
and  violent  excitement  of  the  passions  favor  its  development,  and  causes  fre- 
quently determining  an  attack  are  hatred,  jealousy,  fright,  domestic  affliction, 
reverses  of  fortune,  etc. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  always  favorable  as  regards  danger  to  life.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  obserTed  to  precede  the  occurrenoe  of  insanity,  paralysis,  and 
epilepsy. 

1  SOn.  <U  PAead.  de  Mid.,  Paris,  1856.   Vide  Valleix,  op.  cU. 
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The  principles  of  treatment  are  eBsenUally  the  same  as  in  cases  of  hys- 
terical coma.  The  oondit-ion  of  the  muscles  calls  for  the  vse  of  friction  with 
stimulating  liniments.  Forcible  alimentation  may  be  required  if  the  cata- 
leptic paroxysm  be  prolonged. 

An  abnormal  state,  analogous  to  that  of  catalepsy,  is  among  the  curious 
phenomena  of  hypnotiHm,  formerly  known  as  mesmerism  or  aoimal  magnet- 
ism. The  consideration  of  these  pheoomena — which  of  late  years  have 
deservedly  received  scientific  attention— does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work, 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  bare  allusion  to  certain  abnormal  conditions 
which  properly  belong  to  the  domain  of  psychology.  One  of  these  is  the 
condition  known  as  ecttai^.  In  this  condition  the  mind,  absorbed  in  a  domi- 
nant idea,  becomes  insensible  to  surrounding  objects.  In  some  cases  during 
the  ecstatic  state  the  body  remuns  immovably  fixed,  as  in  catalepsy.  Extra- 
ordinary visual  hallucinations  occur  in  some  cases.  The  mental  condition 
differs  from  t^at  of  catalepsy  in  this :  the  mind  is  active,  and  thoughts  or 
visions  which  occur  are  recollected  afterward,  whereas  in  catalepsy  the  action 
of  the  mind  is  suspended  and  the  period  passed  in  the  paroxysm  is  a  blank 
in  the  patient's  memory.  Another  name  for  the  ecstatic  state  is  trance.  As 
in  some  cases  of  catalepsy,  the  respiration  and  circulation  may  become  so  fee- 
ble that  without  close  examination  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  extinct.  If 
the  breathing  be  not  readily  ascertained  and  the  pulse  be  inappreciable,  auscul- 
tation with  the  binaural  stethoscope  can  hardly  fail  to  reveal  the  heart-sounds 
in  such  cases. 

Another  condition  is  that  called  somnombvb'itm.  This  condition  is  incident 
to  sleep.  It  embraces  the  mental  and  physical  performances,  sometimes  very 
extraordinary,  which  are  observed  in  sleep-walkers.  Similar  phenomena  are 
observed  in  the  oonditioD  known  as  the  mamerw  or  magnetic  deep. 

Tetanus. 

Tbe  term  tetanus  is  applied  to  an  affection  charact«riEed  by  persisting 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  and  frequently  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
voluntary  muscular  system,  with  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasms,  the  intelligence 
being  preserved.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  affection  follows  a  wound 
or  local  injury  of  some  kind.  It  is  then  distinguished  as  traumatic  tetanus^ 
and  when  not  traumatic  it  is  distinguished  as  iduypathic  tetanvs.  Its  symp- 
tomatic characters  are  essentially  the  same  whether  the  disease  be  traumatic 
or  idiopathic.  On  account  of  the  large  preponderance  of  traumatic  cases  it 
belongs  among  the  surgical  affections,  and  is  treated  of  at  length  in  compre- 
hensive works  on  surgery.    I  shall  consider  it  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Idiopathic  tetanus  is  everywhere  rare,  and  in  cold  or  temperate  climates  it 
18  one  of  the  rarest  of  affections.  It  is  less  rare  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
one  of  the  affections  to  which  newly-born  children  are  subject,  especially  in 
tropical  climates,  but  occasionally  everywhere.  In  adults  it  seems  sometimes 
attributable  to  exposure  to  cold,  and  with  this  apparent  causation  it  is  called 
by  some  writers  tetanvt  a  Jr^ere.  It  has  been  conjectured  diat  the  disease 
is  sometimes  a  manifestation  of  rheumatism.  - 

In  many  cases  idiopathic  tetanus  is  developed  abruptly,  without  premoni- 
tions; but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  preceded  by  indefinite  ail- 
ments, such  as  chilly  sensations,  sense  of  fatigue,  etc.  The  muscles  first 
affected  are  those  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  The  affection  is  sometimes 
limited  to  these  muscles,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as  trismut.  The  jaws 
are  firmly  shut  by  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  hence  the  affec- 
tion is  known  as  lockjam.   The  month  in  some  cases  cannot  be  opened  by 
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Mij  forM  wUcAi  H  mrakt  be  pradant  to  employ,  and  inskt  wmfMnnH, « 
remediM  can  1w  Ufcai  onlj  through  the  spaces  between  the  toalk.  Thi 
maseles  of  the  fiwe  are  freqaently  iovoWed,  giving  rise  to  cUatortaoM  of 
features  which  are  sometimes  terrific.  The  aogtea  of  the  month  are  drawn 
backward  and  upward,  ffivinf:  the  expression  caPed  ritus  tartfomau.  The 
tongue  is  soinetimeri  Mivi;rt'ly  l>ittcn  by  being  caught  between  the  teeth.  The 
pharyngeal  muscles  ;tre  nut  iMf'ri'<|iiently  invnlvefl.  preventiitL'  lieL'lutiiion. 

If  the  afTecfioii  extcmi  to  llie  iiiiiscle-  ut"  llic  trunk,  iho  abdoiui'ii  fn'cnmes 
retracted  and  rigid  and  the  respiratory  muvoinent.s  of  the  che?t  iire  re^tniiru'ii. 
The  limbs  become  rigidly  extended.  The  entire  body  is  sonieiini'  S  iiiiinuvaLle 
and  stiff,  so  that  it  may  be  raised  by  the  head  or  feet  aa  if  it  were  a  statue. 

Rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  persistent,  bat  at  intemb  tpans  is  added  to 
the  persisting  contraetioa.  la  the  paroxysms  of  spasm  or  convulsions  the 
body  is  frequently  bent  boekword  by  t3ie  predominant  force  of  the  posterior 
mnsales  of  the  trank ;  and  in  extreme  eteoa  Uie  body  fiMins  the  are  <tf  a  cii^ 
ele,  resting  on  the  bead  uid  naernn,  and  aooMtiam  on  the  bead  and  be^ 
This  18  called  opttthohm>$.  A  mnofa  kaa  fteqaOBt  form  owotan  is  fso- 
daced  by  the  predominant  eontraetios  of  the  mneelea  oa  the  aaterior  portioB 
of  the  trunk.  Tliis  is  calleil  'inprot/heiimM.  A  lateral  cun-ature,  still  ni'^re 
rare,  is  called  pl-uros/Jiofoiios.  The  paroxysms  vary  in  duration,  and  ihcy 
occur  at  intervals  which  vary  niucli  in  different  case.i.  Tliey  iin*  attt'iuied 
witli  severe  pain.  The  paroxysms  may  be  excited  by  any  mental  emotion 
ami  by  impressions  transmitted  from  tlie  surface  of  the  body.  In  this  respect, 
as  also  in  the  chanieter  of  the  eon vul.sions,  they  resemble  those  which  take 
place  in  cases  of  poi.soning  by  strychnia. 

As  already  Stated  in  the  enumeration  of  ihe  characters  distinctive  of  tetanus, 
tbeintdlignKM  is  preserved.  Delirium  and  coma  arc  wanting.  In  general,  the 
paroxysuia  are  more  frequent  during  the  day  than  duriog  the  night.  If  d^ 
intition  beprerfatited  by  pbaryi^;eal  q»aaB, tfte pollnit  avfSm mm  tiiirst tm 
hanger,  f  ouny  Baliva  under  these  (xreumstances  ooUe^  tad  eaoopes  fton 
tiie  month,  liie  bowels  are  nsnally  constipated,  but  in  some  cases  inT(da»- 
tarj  de^eoUoDs  occur.  Retention  of  nrine  may  occur,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  passed  involuntarily.  The  circulation  may  be  but  little  or  not  at 
all  disturbed,  save  as  an  effeet  of  disturbance  of  the  respiration.  RespinUiol 
is  (^mlfarrasscd  in  [iroportion  as  the  respiratory  muscles  are  affected.  The 
embarnissnient  is  u-ikiIIv  great  during  llie  paroxysms,  and  fatal  apn<ea  iiiiT 
be  induced.  Tlie  temjjcrature  t<i'  the  body  varies  much  in  different  ca-es. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  eases  there  is  moderate  or  slight  fever.  In  otiier 
cases  there  is  notable  pyrexia,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  sometimes  shov- 
ing a  rise  to  11(1'^  F.  The  temperature  is  measurably  an  effect  of  tbe  ma- 
cular spasnis.  The  temperature  is  always  raisc^l  during  exacerbations  lO 
which  the  muscular  eonlractions  are  increased.  Profuse  sweating  occurs  in 
tiie  exacerbatioQB,  and  more  or  less  perspiration  exists  in  the  intervals.  Cos- 
(raotion  <mP  tiie  papU  to  the  rise  of  a  pin's  point  during  the  ezaeeibiAiou  m 
often  obierred,  the  oontnctioQ  going  off  in  the  intervals.  A  frequent  symp* 
torn  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  piercing  through  to  the  back. 

The  di8ea<)e  sometimes  destroys  life  within  twenty-four  hours.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  rare  cases  it  continues  for  several  weeks,  when  it  is  called 
chronic  tetanus. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  tlie  affectiim  end.s  fatally  after  a  duration  vary- 
ing between  twenty-four  hours  and  twenty  days,  the  average  duration  iieins: 
not  far  from  ten  davs.  The  futalitv  is  somewhat  lens  fnun  idiopatbii'  than 
from  traumatic  tetanus.  The  mode  of  dying  may  l»e  by  ajimca  or  bv  astheni.'!. 
The  danger  of  apnoea  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  embarrassment  of 
respiration.   Death  by  asUteoia  i«  oanaed  by  dte  exhansdon  iaaidMit  to  hmg 
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eontionaoce  of  the  rigidity  and  spasms,  together  with  the  difficulty  in  some 
cases  of  alimentation.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  some  cases  rigor  mortis 
succeeds  the  spasms  during  life  without  any  appreciable  interval  of  muscular 
relaxation. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  affection  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 
easy.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis  and  from  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  by  the  absence  of  local  symptoms  denoting  inflammation,  and  from 
the  latter  of  these  affections  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  delirium,  and  coma. 
Absence  of  coma  distinguishes  it  from  epilepsy.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  purely 
paroxysmal,  the  muscles  not  being  contracted  in  the  intervals.  Absence  of 
characters  distinctive  of  hysteria  sufficiently  diBtingnish  it  fhim  that  affec- 
tion. It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  trismus,  with  or  without  con- 
Tulsiona,  is  an  occasional  manifestation  of  hysteria,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances is  unattended  with  danger.  The  phenomena  produced  by  strychnia 
in  poisonous  doaea  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of  tetanus,  and  to 
discriminate  between  them  is  of  great  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view.  Within  late  years  strychnia  has  been  repeatedly  employed  for  homi- 
cidal and  suicidal  purposes.  The  following  differential  symptoms  are  quoted 
from  Todd:* 

"  As  regards  the  Tetanoid  State  from  StrycAnine. — a.  The  rapid  superven- 
tion of  tetanoid  convulsions  affecting  chi^y,  and  with  most  intensity,  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  spine,  causing  an  active  and  violent  opisthotonos 
rarely  met  with  in  tetanus,  b.  A  rigid  and  tetanoid  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities,  with  somewhat  less  intensity  than  those  of  the  trunk ; 
the  limbs  extended  and  the  feet  drawn  powerfully  inward  by  the  action  of 
the  tibialis  postici  muscles.  The  upper  extremities  affected  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  and  the  hands  generally  semiflexed,  c.  The  trismus  existing  only 
imperfectly,  and  the  facv-s  tetamca  very  slightly  or  not  at  all ;  swallowing 
perfect,  but  the  mode  of  deglutition  peculiar,  the  patient  snapping  at  the 
liquid  offered  and  gulping  it  down  with  an  effort,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  in  which  hydrophobic  patients  swallow,  d.  The  attacks  of  opisthotonos 
very  frequent,  seemingly  exquisitely  painful,  and  ushered  in  by  a  cry  more 
or  less  loud. 

Ag  regard*  Tetanm.—a.  The  symptoms  coming  on  graduaUy,  and  the 
trismus  the  earliest,  the  most  prominent,  and  most  important  one.  -h.  The 
faciei  (etmica  a  very  charactenstic  symptom,  e.  The  attacks  of  opisthotonos 
less  frequent,  less  extensive,  and  less  severe  than  in  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
d.  The  extremities  the  last  parts  affected,  and  suffering  much  less  from  the 
tonic  spasms  than  other  parts,  e.  Deglutition  slow  and  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  mouth.'* 

To  these  differential  points  it  is  to  be  added  that  a  Altai  dose  of  stryehnia 
kills  quickly,  usually  within  an  hour,  whereas  in  fatal  cases  of  tetanus  life  is 
prolonged  generally  for  two  or  three  days. 

Punctate  hemorrhages  are  very  frequently  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  particularly  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord, 
after  death  from  tetanus ;  but  these  changes  are  probably  secondary,  as  they 
are  found  after  death  from  other  convulsive  diseases.  No  morbid  changes 
have  been  discovered  to  which  tetanus  can  be  attributed.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  functional, 
the  changes  which  may  be  found  after  death  being  either  secondary  or  associ- 
ated by  coincidence.  With  respect  to  the  pathology,  the  close  analogy  of  the 
symptomatic  phenomena  to  those  produced  by  strychnia  is  a  strong  point  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  the  disease  involves  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  a  toxical  agent  acting  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

'  (Xinioal  Leetusret  on  tht  Ntnum  Syslem. 
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The  Bymptoms  show  an  exaggerated  reflex  excitability  of  the  medulla  asd 
die  cord  as  a  mu-ked  pathological  feature  of  the  disease. 

The  TREATMENT  of  tetanus  by  different  methods  has  proved  unsneoes^ 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Among  the  measures  which  have  seemed  to 
be  sometimes  successful  are — opium  given  in  large  doses,  aconite,  alcoholic 
stimulants  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication,  and  the  inhalatioD 
of  chloroform.  Other  remedies  advocated  as  sometimes  successful  are  bella- 
donna, cannabis  indica,  and  quinia  in  large  doses.  Bloodletting  and  counter- 
irritation  over  the  spine  have  been  largely  tried,  but  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. Ice  applied  to  the  spine  has  been  found  useful.  Cold  aff'usioo  hu 
been  employed  with  success.  The  high  temperature  of  the  body  in  some 
cases  indicates  antipyretic  measures  of  treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  remedies  already  named,  others  more  recently  employed 
are  the  hydrate  of  chloral,  the  Calabar  bean,  curare,  and  the  nitrite  of  amjl. 
Cases  which  have  ended  favorably  under  treatment  by  these  remedies  have 
been  reported ;  but  clinical  facts  do  not,  as  yet,  warrant  positive  ooncluuons 
respecting  the  remedial  power  which  they  respectively  exert  over  the  disease. 
The  great  number  of  remedies  advocated  as  possessing  curative  efficacj  in 
tetanus  suggests  a  reflection  which  has  been  mentioned  in  other  connections: 
When  cases  of  a  disease  have  ended  favorably  under  a  host  of  remedies  it 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  the  ending  in  these  cases  was  due  more 
to  an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  than  to  the  remedies  used.  It  remains 
to  be  determined  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  tetanus  would  end  in 
recovery  without  any  actual  medicinal  interference. 

In  the  following  case  improvement  and  recovery  took  place  after  all  treat- 
ment had  been  discontinued:  A  boy  seven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  poor 
washerwoman,  came  under  my  observation  about  a  fortnight  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disease.  He  then  had  every  few  minutes  paroxysms  of 
opisthotonic  spasms,  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  pronation  of  the'thumbs,  ere& 
tioD  of  the  penis,  and  firm  closure  of  the  jaws.  The  paroxysms  lasted  two  or 
three  minutes ;  they  were  accompanied  by  great  embarrassment  of  breathing ; 
they  ooonrred  spontaneously,  but  were  brought  about  whenever  the  body  was 
moved.  During  the  paroxysms  the  body  could  be  lifted  like  a  statae  by  rais- 
ing one  leg.  The  angles  of  the  mouth  were  depressed  and  the  features 
expressed  great  distress.  A  certain  amount  of  trismus  was  constant ;  and  the 
mouth  could  not  be  opened  sufficiently  for  the  patient  to  take  food  freely  or 
to  protrude  the  tongue.  The  pain  was  severe  during  the  paroxysms.  The 
mind  was  clear.  He  obtained  but  little  sleep.  The  pulse  was  not  accelerated. 
The  disease  could  not  be  referred  to  any  cause. 

The  case  had  been  treated  with  morphia,  quinia,  and  the  valerianate  of 
line.  The  patient  was  kept  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  sevenl 
hours.  The  effect  was  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  to  lessen  the  fre- 
quency of  the  paroxysms.  Owing  to  a  misapprehension  this  patient  had  no 
subsequent  treatment.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  found  to  have  notably 
improved,  and  he  shortly  recovered.  After  the  trial  of  the  chloroform,  nothing 
was  done  but  to  give  nutritious  food.  The  improvement  was  very  gradual, 
slight  spasms  occurring  firom  time  to  time  after  be  had  convalesced  safficiently 
to  be  up  and  about. 

A  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  relates  to  the  quietude  of  the 
patient.  The  body  should  be  moved  as  little  as  possible,  and  all  excitement 
of  the  mind  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  avoided.  Light,  correnta  of  air, 
and  noise  should  be  excluded.  Nutritious  alimentation  is  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment.  If  deglutition  be  impossible,  food  should  be  introduced  bj 
means  of  a  stomach-tube,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  nostril. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  NEUROSES  (Concluded). 

Babies.— DeUriam  Tremens— AloohollBm.—HypoohondriaBia. — FathopfaoUa. 

THE  affections  known  as  rabies  canina,  or  hjfdrophobia,  and  delirium  tremera, 
are  to  be  included  among  the  neuroBea.  The  consideration  of  these,  and 
of  hypochondriasis  or  pathophobia,  will  oonclade  the  section  of  this  work 
devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the  nerrons  system. 

r 

Babies. 

The  affection  called  ra5t«s  canina,  and  more  commonly  known  as  hydrO' 
pfwfbin,  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  special  poison,  a  virus  derived  from  the 
mouth  of  some  animal  of  the  canine  or  feline  race — namely,  the  dop,  wolf, 
fox,  or  cat.  The  virus  is  communicated  by  inoculation ;  that  is,  by  the  bite 
of  an  animal  affected  with  the  disease.  An  animal  affected  with  the  disease 
in  this  way  communicates  it  to  other  animals,  herbivorous  as  well  as  carniv- 
orous. The  former  rarely  communicate  it,  because  they  rarely  bite  other  ani- 
mals or  man.  That  it  may  be  communicated  by  herbivorous  to  carnivorous 
animals  appears  to  be  proven.  The  vims  is  contained  in  the  Buids  of  the 
mouth,  in  the  central  nervous  system,  perhaps  in  the  blood,  and  in  other 
organs.  It  appears  that  the  vims  enters  Uie  body  only  by  inoculation. 
It  is  not  absorbed  from  the  healthy  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface.  It  has 
been  communicated  from  man  to  inferior  animals  by  inoculation.  The  dis- 
ease in  man  is  much  oftener  derived  from  the  dog  than  from  any  oUier  ani- 
mal; and  hence  the  name  rahiet  canina.  Owing  to  the  pains  taken  to  confine 
or  to  destroy  animals  suspected  of  having  the  disease  it  is  rarely  seen  in  man. 
A  few  cases  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  disease  does  not  make  its  appearance  for  some  time  after  the  bite. 
The  usual  period  of  incubation  is  stated  to  be  from  thirty  to  forty  days. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  this  period  in  different  oases.  In  one  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  observed  the  patient  was  bitten  seven  weeks,  and  in 
another  ease  eight  weeks,  before  the  disease  appeared.  There  is  ground  for 
distrusting  the  accuracy  of  statements  as  regards  cases  in  which  the  disease 
is  said  to  follow  very  quickly  after  the  bite,  and  also  when  several  years  have 
been  supposed  to  elapse.  The  error  in  the  first  of  these  cases  probably  con- 
sists in  confounding  the  disease  with  tetanus.  The  utmost  possible  duration 
of  the  period  of  incubation  cannot  be  stated ;  and  this  is  a  point  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  of  no  little  consequence  with  reference  to  the  anxiety 
of  persons  afler  having  been  bitten  by  an  animal  known  or  suniected  to  be 
rabid.  It  is  probable  that  the  period  is  very  rarely  if  ever  less  than  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  that  it  very  rarely  exceeds  a  year. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  gradual.  It  is  stated  that  certain  morbid 
sen-sations  emanating  from  the  cicatrized  wound  precede  other  symptoms ;  but 
if  this  be  true  of  some  it  is  certainly  not  so  of  all  cases.  There  were  no 
such  premonitions  in  the  cases  which  I  have  observed.  The  premonitions 
are — notable  depression  of  spirits,  so  that  this  premonitory  period  has  been 
called  the  stadium  melancholtcum ;  change  of  disposition,  restlessness,  mental 
agitation,  vigilance  or  disturbed  sleep,  cephalalgia,  chilly  sensations,  loss  of 
appetite,  a  sense  of  distress  referred  to  the  epigastrium,  and  sometimes  nausea 
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and  vomiting.  Two  or  tlitee  days  elapse  before  the  disdnetire  characters  of 
the  disease  are  fully  declared. 

When  the  disease  is  developed  the  most  prominent  featare  is  laryngeal 
spasm  excited  by  the  effort  to  swallow  water.  The  patient  has  a  dread  of 
water  because  efforts  to  swallow  it  occasion  violent  paroxysms  of  suffocation, 
and  are  generally  unsuccessful.  The  association  with  these  paroxysms  gives 
rise  to  the  fear  of  water,  or  hydrophobia.  After  they  have  repeatedly  been 
thus  produced  the  mere  sight  of  water  may  he  sufficient  to  provoke  tbem; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  cases  which  I  observed  the  patients 
did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  seeing  water  or  hearing  the  sound  of 
water.  Patienta  are  sometimes  able  to  swallow  other  liquids.  In  one  of 
the  cases  which  I  have  noted  spirit  was  taken  without  much  inconvenience, 
and  in  another  case  at  times  water  was  taken  from  a  teaspoon  without  exit- 
ing spasm.  Pieces  of  ice  were  taken  without  any  inconvenience.  Tlie 
paroxysms  excited  by  attempting  to  swallow  water  are  extremely  violent. 
The  patient  with  a  nervous  determination  drinks  precipitantly,  and  instantly 
respiration  is  arrested,  the  whole  frame  is  agitated,  terror  and  distress  an 
depicted  on  the  countenance,  and  the  water  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils.  In  some  cases  paroxysms  of  laryngismus  occur  spontaneoualy. 
In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  have  noted  they  were  repeated  forty  or  fifty  times 
in  aniiour,  the  patient  suddenly  and  quickly  raising  himself  in  bed,  the  spasm 
lasting  a  few  seconds,  and  in  the  intervals  the  respiration  was  hurried  and 
panting.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  free  from  paroxysms  if  he  do  nrt 
attempt  to  swallow  liquids.  A  current  of  air  may  excite  laryngeal  spasm, 
and  the  patient  complains  that  it  takes  away  his  breath.  A  bright  light,  the 
reflection  from  a  mirror  or  any  polished  surface,  and  any  ment^  excitemeat 
have  the  same  effect  The  ooantenanoe  expresses  excitement,  anxiety,  and 
terror. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  fauces,  together  with 
an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  leading  to  frequent  and  sometimes  almost  constant 
expuition,  is  a  distinctive  feature.  An  examination  of  the  throat  shows  the 
fauces  to  be  more  or  less  reddened.  At  first,  the  mind  is  simply  excited, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  disease  delirium  becomes  developed.  The  patient 
talks  wildly  and  incoherently.  Sometimes  the  delirium  assumes  the  form  of 
mania ;  the  mind  acts  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations,  and  forcible 
restraint  in  some  cases  becomes  necessary.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
vulgar  notion  that  patients  assume  the  character  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  vims  was  received  and  attempt  to  bite  persons  around  them.  In  some 
cases  delirium  is  manifested  by  excessive  tenderness  and  affection.  Satyriuu 
has  been  observed  in  males,  and  nymphomania  in  females. 

Convulsions  occur  in  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases.  These  are  sometinKi 
clonic,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  voluntary  muscular  system,  and  tber 
are  sometimes  tonic,  as  in  tetanus.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  smilt 
Febrile  movement  does  not  belong  to  the  history  of  the  disease ;  the  tempen- 
ture  of  the  body  being  increased  but  little  or  not  at  all.  The  surface  pre- 
sents capillary  congestion,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  clammy  perspiration. 
The  vital  forces  progressively  fail :  the  patient  is  worn  out  with  continued 
vigilance,  the  paroxysms  of  laryngismus,  the  convulsions,  and  innutrition; 
and  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia. 

Of  all  the  diseases  in  the  nosology,  there  is  no  one  in  which  the  intrinsic 
tendency  to  death  is  greater  than  in  this.  The  disease  runs  a  brief  career, 
death  usually  taking  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  always  within  five 
days,  after  it  has  become  fully  developed. 

Small  hemorrhages  are  often  found  in  the  central  nerrous  system  afttf 
death  from  hydrophobia,  but  these  are  probably  secondary.   Of  more  import- 
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ance,  however,  is  the  accomnlation  of  small  round  cells,  especially  about  the 
blood-vessels.  These  accumulations  have  been  found  with  considerable  con- 
stancy in  the  posterior  half  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  particularly  at  or  near 
the  deep  origin  of  the  nerves  in  this  situation.  Similar  but  less  marked 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  cerebral  cort«z  and  elsewhere  in  the  central 
nervous  system.  Hyaline  metamorphosis  of  the  vascular  walls  in  the  nerroaa 
centres  has  also  been  observed. 

The  diagnostic  features  of  rabies  are  highly  distinctive.  It  is  distinguished 
from  tetanus  by  the  absence  of  trismus  and  the  occarrence  of  delirium.  In 
some  cases  of  tetanus  the  deglutition  of  liquids  is  impossible ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty arises  from  ^asm  of  the  pharyngeal,  not  involving  the  laryngeal,  mus- 
cles, the  latter  being  affected  in  rabies.  Moreover,  convulsions  occur  at  a  late 
period  in  rabies,  and  the  convuluons  are  tetanoid  only  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  The  only  difficulty  of  diagnosis  relates  to  the  discrimination  of 
cases  of  true  rabies  from  those  in  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  hydro- 
phobic phenomena  are  simulated.  Notable  repugnance  to  liquids,  suscepti- 
bility  to  currents  of  air  and  to  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  or  some  polished 
surface,  frequent  sputation,  together  with  delirium  and  conTulsions,  are  occa- 
sionally incident  to  various  acute  diseases ;  but  the  hydrophobic  phenomena 
are  especially  simulated  under  intense  apprehension  of  rabies  after  a  bite  has 
been  inflicted  by  an  animal  suspected  of  being  rabid.  Excessive  fear  leads 
to  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  that  the  disease  exists,  and  this 
belief  leads  to  the  production  of  certain  of  the  phenomena,  especially 
horror  of  liquids,  delirium,  and  sometimes  a  fancied  disposition  to  bite 
others.  Among  the  points  to  be  considered  in  this  discriminaUon  is  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  after  the  bite.  If  the  morbid  phenomena  occur 
immediately  or  quickly  afterward,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a  very  long 
period,  the  reality  of  the  disease  is  very  doubtful.  If  it  be  evident  that 
the  horror  of  liquids  is  purely  mental  or  dependent  entirely  on  spasm  of 
the  pharynx,  as  in  some  cases  of  hysteria — in  other  words,  if  laryngeal 
spasm  be  excluded — the  afiection  is  not  true  rabies.  The  continuance  of 
the  hydrophobic  phenomena  is  another  point.  If  they  continue  for  many 
days  or  weeks,  the  affection  is  not  true  rabies,  for  the  latter  affection  ends 
fatally  within  five  days.  The  opinion  which  some  have  entertained  that 
rabies  may  be  developed  in  man  spontaneously  probably  has  no  foundation 
other  than  the  cases  in  which  hydrophobic  phenomena  nave  been  incidental 
to  other,  diseases. 

Of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  remedies  which  have  been  tried  for 
the  cure  of  rabies,  one  only  at  the  present  time  claims  consideration.  This 
remedy  la  curare.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  of  the  snocessful  employ- 
ment of  this  remedy  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection.  There  is  room 
for  doubt  in  these  cases  concerning  the  diagnosis,  and  hence  other  eases 
must  be  observed  before  it  can  be  asserted  positively  that  the  remedy  has 
proved  in  any  instance  successful.  One  of  the  cases  reported  as  cured  by 
this  remedy  came  under  my  observation.  The  patient  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog  undoubtedly  rabid.  A  servant  in  the  family  was  bitten  by  the  same  dog, 
and  died  with  rabies.  Many  of  the  symptoms  in  the  case  which  ended  in 
recovery  pointed  to  rabies,  but  hydrophobia  was  wanting.'  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Offenberg  of  Wickrath  (Rhein-Preussen)  all  the  diagnostic  symptoms, 
inclusive  of  hydrophobia,  were  apparently  well  marked.  The  patient,  a  maid- 
servant, had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  evidently  rabid,  and  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily in  which  she  lived,  having  been  bitten  by  the  same  dog»  died  with  rabies, 
llie  curare  was  given  in  successive  doses,  as  follows:  two  doses  of  0.02 

>  Vide  report  of  this  case  hj  Dr.  B.  A.  'Wateon  in  Am.  Jmm.  i^  Med.  Seieiue$f  July, 
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j^amme  (gr.  j)  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes ;  an  honr  after  the  last 
doae  0.03  gramme  (gr.  A),  the  latter  repeated  twice  after  an  hour's  interval, 
once  after  an  interval  of  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  and  again  after  two 
hours  and  twenty  minutes.  Temporary  general  paresis  was  produced  by  the 
remedy.*  This  drug  is  of  uncertain  strength,  and  it  must  therefore  be  used 
with  caution.  Curare  has  repestedlj  failed  to  exert  any  carative  influence  in 
hydrophobia. 

There  is  no  prophylactic  treatment  to  be  relied  upon  save  excision  or 
effectual  cauterization  of  the  wound  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  been 
inflicted.  Amputation  of  fingers  or  toes,  and  even  of  larger  members,  is 
advisable  if  the  extent  or  character  of  the  wound  be  such  that  the  excision 
and  cauterization  cannot  be  effectually  employed. 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  know  whether  an  animal  which  has  inflicted 
a  wound  be  really  rabid.  Dogs  and  eats  are  often  supposed  to  be  rabid  when 
they  are  affected  with  epilepsy  or  some  disease  other  than  rabies.  It  is  a 
popular  error  that  dogs  are  especially  liable  to  become  rabid  during  the 
so-called  dog-days ;  that  is,  the  hot  montha  of  summer.  Cases  are  quite  aa 
likely  to  occur  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  When  rabies  is  suspected .  the 
animal  should  be  confined,  and  not  killed  until  the  character  of  the  disease 
is  fully  declared.  Kabies  in  the  dog  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  animal 
manifests  a  notable  change  of  habits,  becoming  shy  and  irritable,  eaUng 
straw,  bits  of  paper,  etc.,  and  refusing  food.  When  the  disease  becomes 
developed  the  appearance  is  much  changed.  The  look  is  depressed  and  hag- 
gard, the  ears  and  tail  droop,  the  quality  of  the  bark  is  altered,  the  eyes  are 
watery,  the  fauces  are  reddened,  saliva  flows  ttom  the  month,  and  there  is 
febrile  movement.  Dread  of  water  is  no  test  of  the  malady  in  the  dog  and 
other  animals.  They  frequently  lap  water  without  difficulty.  Delirium 
supervenes,  and  then  the  dog  snaps  at  his  master  as  well  as  others,  and  at 
any  animal  which  comes  in  his  way.  He  seldom  becomes  ferocious,  but  bites 
and  runs  away.  He  appears  sometimes  to  have  hallucinations  and  snaps  at 
invisible  objects.  Convulsions  may  or  may  not  occur.  Death  takes  place 
usually  within  five  days. 

Persona  bitten  by  an  animal  known  to  be  rabid  are  by  no  means  invariably 
affected  with  rabies,  even  if  no  preventive  measures  be  resorted  to.  The 
chances  of  escape  are  a  little  more  than  three  to  one.  The  exemption  may 
proceed  from  an  insusceptibility  to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  virus,  but 
probably  often,  in  those  who  escape,  the  inoculation  does  not  take  place.  If 
the  bite  be  inflicted  through  clothing,  the  virus  will  be  likely  to  be  wiped 
away  from  the  teeth  before  they  penetrate  the  skin.  The  inoculation  is  more 
likely  to  take  place  from  the  bite  of  the  wolf  than  from  that  of  the  dog.  Of 
250  cases  collected  by  Renault  of  persons  bitten  by  Uie  wolf,  164,  about  two- 
thirds,  became  affected  by  rabies.' 

At  the  present  time  (1886)  great  interest  is  aroused  in  a  method  of  inocu- 
lation which  is  claimed  by  its  discoverer,  Pasteur,  to  be  preventive  of  hydro- 
phobia, and  which  was  reported  by  him  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  October,  1885.  Pasteur  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  method  by  the 
following  series  of  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits :  If  a  portion  of  the 
brain-substance  of  a  mad  dog  be  injected  beneath  the  dura  mater  of  a 
rabbit,  the  latter  animal  is  affected  with  a  disease  supposed  to  be  hydro- 
phobia after  a  period  of  incubation  of  fifteen  days.  Successive  inocula- 
tions in  a  series  of  rabbits  of  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  from  rabbits 
dead  of  experimental   hydrophobia   cause  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 

'  For  a  Vaoslatinn  of  the  bistorv  of  this  case,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  wilh  full  deUilir 
vide  A«w  York  Med.  Iteeord,  Aug.  9^  1870. 
'  Jacooud,  op.  cit. 
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period  of  incubation,  which  after  forty  to  fifty  inoculations  becomes  only 
seven  days,  where  it  seems  to  remain  without  much  further  diminution. 
The  spinal  cord  of  these  rabbits  contains  the  hydrophobic  virns.  K^ser- 
vatioD  of  these  cords  in  dry,  warm  air  leads  to  a  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  poison,  which  is  finally  extinguished.  If  dogs  be  subcntaneously  inocu- 
lated, first  with  the  weak  vims  (that  is,  with  cords  preserved  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  days),  and  then  daily  with  progressively  stronger  virus,  it  is  found 
that  they  acquire  immunity  against  the  strongest  virus  (that  is,  fresh  cords 
from  hydrophobic  rabbits).  Pasteur  has  had  the  opportunity  of  applying 
this  method  of  preventive  inoculation  to  a  large  number  of  human  beings 
who  have  been  bitten  by  animals  supposed  to  be  rabid.  Up  to  the  present 
time  (June,  1886)  of  nearly  1000  persons  thus  inoculated,  8  have  died  of 
hydrophobia.  Of  the  fatal  cases,  5  were  from  hydrophobia  following  wolf- 
bites  (out  of  38  wolf-bitten  persons  treated  by  Pasteur). 

The  following  considerations  make  it  impossible  at  the  present  time  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  Pasteur's  inooulations  in  human  beings:  It  is  not 
known  what  proportion  of  the  patients  treated  by  Pasteur  were  bitten  by 
actually  rabid  animals,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  is  not  large. 
Of  those  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  ue 
wound  soon  after  its  reception  was  treated  by  excision  and  by  cauterization 
and  disinfection,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  measures  are  some- 
tijnes  protective.  Furthermore,  it  is  established  that  of  those  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  a  large  number,  probably  at  least  two-thirds,  never  develop  hydrophobia, 
even  when  no  preventive  treatment  has  been  adopted.  At  the  present  writing 
the  period  of  time  allowed  for  incubation  has  not  elapsed.' 

Delirium  Tremens— Alcoholism. 

This  affection  proceeds  from  the  abuse  of  alcohol.  The  various  patho- 
logical effects  of  alcohol  are  considered  as  incident  to  a  toxical  condition, 
called  alcohotitmut  at  atcoholitm.  These  effects  enter  directly  into  the 
causation  of  many  affections,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  fatt^  liver, 
epilepsy,  muscular  tremor,  gastritis,  pyrosis,  and  various  dyspeptic  disorders. 
Indirectly,  alcoholism  favors  the  production  of  nearly  all  diseases  by  less- 
ening the  power  of  resisting  their  causes,  and  it  contributes  to  their 
fatality  by  impairing  the  ability  to  tolerate  and  overcome  them.  Taken 
in  sufficiently  large  quantity,  alcohol  produces  certain  immediate  effects 
which  belong  to  the  state  commonly  known  as  intoxication  or  drunkenness. 
The  opportunities  of  observing  these  effects  are,  unhappily,  but  too  com- 
mon. The  coma  which  exists  when  a  person  is  profoundly  intoxicated — 
or,  in  common  parlance,  dead-drunk — is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy. 
The  differential  points  have  been  presented  in  treating  of  the  latter.  Intox- 
ication falling  short  of  coma  sometimes  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
physician  under  circumstances  in  which  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  is  not 
suspected  by  friends,  as  in  women  and  children.  Knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racteristic phenomena  is  then  brought  into  exercise.  The  physician  in  these 
cases  is  sometimes  bound  by  delicacy  and  prudential  considerations  to  with- 
hold an  enunciation  of  the  diagnosis. 

The  habitual  use  of  alcohol  beyond  certain  limits  produces  a  deleterious 

*  There  ia  not  a  Ktrict  analogy  between  Fasteni'B  ex|>eriments  on  dogs  and  his  inocu- 
lattons  of  human  beiogiB,  as  in  the  former  the  inoculations  are  made  before,  and  in  the 

latter  after,  the  reception  of  the  strong  hydrophobic  virus.  (For  a  full  description  of 
Pauteur's  melhodB,  vide  article  by  H.  M.  Biegs  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Joum.,  March  27, 
1886,  and  for  a  critical  analviie  of  these  methodfl  and  resnlts,  the  remarks  of  A.  Flint, 
Jr.,  in  (he  same  number  or  the  JwinuiL) 
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influence  on  the  whole  economy.  In  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  the  diges- 
tive powers  are  weakened,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  mnscnlar  system  is 
enfewled,  and  the  generatire  function  decays.  The  hlood  is  impoverished 
and  nutrition  ie  imperfect  and  disordered,  as  shown  by  flahhiness  of  the  skin 
and  muscles,  emaciation,  or  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  fat.  Pain  in  the 
limbs  and  back  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence.  Wilks  and  other  writers 
have  called  attention  to  the  occa«onal  occurrence  of  paralysis,  particnlarly  in 
the  form  of  paraplegia,  in  drunkards  (alcoholic  paraplegia).  The  breath  and 
emanations  from  the  skin  have  a  characteristic  odor.  The  deleterious  influ- 
ence on  the  mental  is  not  less  marked  than  on  the  physical  powers.  The 

Serceptions  are  blunted,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  progressively 
eteriorate,  until  at  length  the  confirmed  inebriate,  miserably  cachectic  in 
body  and  imbruted  in  mind,  has  but  one  object  in  life — namely,  to  gratif; 
the  morbid  craving  for  alcohol.  He  exemplifies  a  variety  of  the  form  of 
mental  derangement  called  dipsomania,  from  which  recovery  is  extremely 
rare. 

Delirium  tremens,  called  also  mania  a  potu,  is  an  afiection  incident  to 
alcoholism.  It  has  been  a  mooted  question  whether  the  affiection  ordinarily 
known  by  these  names  be  due  to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  an  faabitnid 
amount  of  alcoholic  stimulation,  or  whether  it  be  a  direct  oonsequence  of  Uie 
long-continued  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain.  Both  explanations  are  correct. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  its  development  is  evidently  owing  to  the  use 
of  alcohol  being  suspended  or  much  diminished.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  persona 
who  voluntarily  undertake  to  abandon  intemperate  habits,  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  liquor,  or  who  are  prevented  from  drinking  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  disease  or  accident.  It  is  notoriously  common  among  inebriates  who 
are  tbrown  into  prison  and  among  those  admitted  into  hospitals.  It  odea 
follows  paroxysms  of  intemperance  in  periodical  drinkers  when  the  stomach 
refuses  further  alcoholic  libations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes  devel- 
oped notwithstanding  the  continued  use  of  the  habitual  amount  of  alcohol. 

The  SVHPTOHS  attending  the  access  are  anorexia,  insomnia,  muscul&r 
tremor,  especially  tremulousness  of  the  tongue,  and  notable  dejection.  This 
state  is  known  among  drunkards  as  "  the  horrors."  The  mental  depresaoa 
is  80  great  as  not  infrequently  to  lead  to  suicide.  There  is  no  pain  in  the 
head  or  febrile  movement.  The  pulse  is  generally  feeble  and  the  surface  is 
cool.    This  stage  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  mental  aberration  of  » 
peculiar  character.  The  derangement  is  characteristic,  although  presenting 
considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  The  expression  becomes  wild,  aod 
the  eyes  are  either  vacant  or  staring.  The  movements  are  quick.  The  patient 
is  constantly  in  motion.  He  talks  incoherently.  His  mind  wanders  from  one 
subject  to  another.  He  fancies  that  he  has  important  business  to  attend  to, 
wishes  to  go  out,  and  requires  to  be  constantly  watched.  To  these  manifesta- 
tions of  mental  disorder  are  added  illusions  of  the  senses,  phantaanu,  and 
hallucinations  of  various  kinds.  He  sees  imaginary  objects,  such  as  mice, 
dogs,  oats,  lice,  snakes,  and  ferocious  animals.  He  hears  noises  of  animus 
or  men,  answers  imaginary  questions,  and  oflen  fancies  the  proximity  of  pep 
sons  who  are  bent  on  iAsulting  or  ridiculing  him  or  ftvm  whom  he  appre- 
hends personal  violence.  Uncouth  and  unnatural  representations  appear  to 
him  to  be  going  on.  At  first  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  unreality  of 
what  he  sees,  hears,  and  ima^nes ;  but  after  a  time  his  morbid  perceptions 
become  delusions,  and,  however  extraordinary  and  absurd,  they  are  real  to 
the  sufferer.     They  are  sometimes  of  a  character  to  inspire  the  greatest 

Sossible  terror.  Thus,  patients  not  infrequently  leap  from  windows  and  are 
ashed  in  pieces,  believing  that  they  are  pursued  by  wild  beasts  or  by  men 
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vho  seek  their  lives.  A  patient  vfao  escaped  in  his  night-clothes  under  a 
sense  of  personal  danger  ran  barefooted  over  frozen  ground  for  fif^en  miles 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  men  on  horses  who  followed  in  pursuit.  The 
degree  of  terror  must  be  fearful  to  lead  to  such  an  amount  of  physical  effort 
and  endurance.  In  some  cases  the  delusions  are  ludicrous.  Thus,  a  patient 
declared  that  he  should  be  able  to  sleep,  but  whenever  be  fell  into  a  doze 
there  were  persons  under  his  bed  who  tickled  bis  fundament  with  straws. 
Under  the  apprehensions  which  the  delusions  excite  patients  are  sometimes 
violent  and  dangerous,  but  they  are  usually  controlled  without  much  difficulty. 

The  insomnia  continues.  The  patient  gets  no  sleep  for  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  and  sometimes  for  a  still  longer  period,  after  the  development  of  the 
alfection.  The  delirium  is  always  much  worse  during  the  night.  Tremulous- 
neas  of  the  muscles  oontinues,  bat  this  is  not  always  a  marked  symptom, 
although  it  enters  into  the  name.  Yi^lance  being  a  more  constant  symptom, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  call  the  affection  deHrivm  vtgilatu  instead  of  eUlirium 
(remena.  Anorexia  continues,  the  bowels  usually  are  constipated,  the  skin  is 
cool,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and,  except  under  mental  excitement,  may  be  but 
little  or  not  at  all  accelerated ;  the  patient  makes  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the 
head  or  elsewhere,  and  generally  declares  that  he  is  well. 

If  the  affection  end  favorably  sleep  at  length  occurs.  If  the  patient  once 
become  soundly  asleep,  he  will  be  likely  to  remain  so  for  many  hours,  or  if 
he  awake  the  speedy  return  of  sleep  may  be  counted  upon.  After  a  pro- 
tracted sleep,  generally  the  delirium  is  found  to  have  disappeared.  Occasion- 
ally it  continues,  but  is  diminished,  and  disappears  after  renewal  of  sleep. 
Sleep  appears  to  be  not  merely  a  criterion,  but  a  means  of  convalescence. 
Aft«r  sleeping  much  of  the  time  for  one  or  two  days,  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished, and  the  patient  recovers  more  or  less  slowly  or  rapidly  according  to 
tiie  duration  of  the  affection  and  his  physical  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
attack.  If  the  afiection  pursue  an  anfavorable  course,  the  insomnia  peroists 
and  notable  prostration  ensues.  The  condition  is  not  unlike  that  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  typhus ;  the  delirium  continues,  with  efforts  to  get  out  of 
bed;  subsultus  tendinum  occurs;  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent 
and  feeble ;  the  skin  is  sometimes  bathed  in  perspiration ;  and  death  takes 
place  by  asthenia,  although  the  fatal  termination  is  usually  preceded  by 
coma. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  generally  favorable.  "When  not  associated  with  other 
affections  a  fatal  termination  is  rare.  The  affection  destroys  life  pfr  se, 
chiefly  in  cases  in  which  repeated  attacks  have  occurred  and  the  constitution 
is  broken  by  a  long-existing  alcoholic  cachexia.  Occurring  after  wounds, 
surgical  operations,  or  accidents,  and  associated  with  other  affections — as,  for 
example,  with  pneumonitis — ^it  adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 

The  symptomatic  phenomena  show  the  affection  to  be  cerebral,  but  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  as  in  the  other  neuroses,  is  unknown.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  inflammation  is  not  involved,  nor  is  there 
ground  to  believe  that  congestion  is  an  essential  element.  There  is  usually 
some  increase  of  the  oerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  may 
contain  an  abnormal  quantity  of  serum.  The  substance  of  the  brain  may  be 
oedematous.  This  condition  is  sometimes  called  the  wet  brain  of  drunkards. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  pathological  character  with  our  present  knowledge 
is,  that  the  prolonged  toxical  action  of  alcohol  on  the  brain  induces  a  peculiar 
morbid  condition  giving  rise  to  those  manifestations  of  disorder  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  affection,  especially  when  the  use  of  alcohol  is  from  any 
cause  suspended.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  morbid  phenomena 
relating  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  progressive  impairment  of  tlie  vital  forces, 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  due  to  tiie  insomnia.  This  is  to  be  interred  from 
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the  fact  that  the  delirium  generally  ceases  after  sleep  has  contiDued  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Inabtlitj  to  sleep  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  affeoUon  and  tiut 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable  termination. 

In  general,  the  diaqnosis  is  not  attended  with  difficulty.  The  character- 
istics of  the  deliriam  render  the  affection  easily  recognixable  when  fully 
developed;  moreover,  the  known  habits  of  patients  generally  lead  the  prac- 
titioner to  expect  it.  Tremulousness  of  the  tongue  and  limbs,  with  vigil- 
ance, if  the  patient  be  a  drunkard,  denotes  an  impending  attack.  If  now  the 
patient  complain  of  having  remarkable  visions  or  manifest  illusions  of  the 
senses,  the  development  is  progressing.  The  cases  in  which  the  practitioner 
hesitates  in  coming  to  a  diagnosis  are  those  in  which  the  habits  are  unknown. 
The  affection  may  be  developed  in  secret  drinkers  and  in  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  temperate.  I  have  known  a  person  to  be  attacked 
who  was  supposed  by  his  friends  never  to  taste  any  alcoholic  beverage.  As 
the  diagnosis  implies  intemperance,  caution  in  forming  an  opinion  in  some 
cases  is  advisable,  as  welt  as  prudence  in  expressing  the  opinion  when  formed. 
Of  course  it  is  a  breach  of  medical  ethics  to  reveal  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tion, save  to  the  padent  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  his  friends. 

Excesses  in  drinking  sometimes  occasion  a  form  of  delirium  differing, 
pathologically,  from  delirium  tremens,  but  liable  to  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  delirium  now  referred  to  is  an  active  delirium,  characterized  sometimes 
by  violence  or  fury  and  sometimes  by  hilarity.  It  is  a  form  of  acute  mania 
due  to  active  cerebral  congestion,  conjoined  with  the  immediate  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  brain.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  protracted  paroxysm  of  drinking 
rather  than  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcohol.  This  form  of  delirium  has  been 
distinguished  as  delirium  ebrii/sum.  It  is  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head, 
increased  heat,  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  febrile  movement;  in  short,  by 
the  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  congestion.  It  is  of  brief  duration,  ceasing 
when  alcoholic  stimulants  are  discontinued.  It  thus  ceases  under  the  circum- 
stances which  frequently  occasion  delirium  tremens.  It  may  be  followed  by 
delirium  tremens.  Aside  from  the  discontinuance  of  stimulants,  it  claims 
the  treatment  indicated  by  active  congestion  of  the  brain — namely,  blood- 
letting, purgatives,  etc.,  measures  not  suited  to  die  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  delirium  tremens,  menin^tis  is 
excluded  by  the  absence  of  cephalalgia,  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds, 
throbbing  of  the  carotids,  febrile  movement,  etc.  Acute  gastritis,  which 
may  present  some  of  the  phenomena  of  impending  delirium  tremens,  is  to 
be  excluded  by  the  absence  of  vomiting,  gastric  pain,  tenderness  over  the 
stomach,  etc.  Gastritis,  however,  is  often  present  in  delirium  tremens. 
Typhoid  and  typhus  fever  are  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  diagnostic 
symptoms  other  than  delirium  of  these  diseases. 

The  TREATMENT  of  delirium  tremens  was  formerly  by  bloodletting  and  other 
of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  measures,  under  the  belief  that  it  involved  eitha 
inflammation  or  cerebral  congestion.  These  measures  are  now  abandoned  is 
not  only  uncalled  for,  but  injurious.  Within  late  years  various  curttive 
methods  of  treatment  have  been  advocated  on  the  grounds  of  success ;  and 
in  endeavoring  to  judge  of  their  respective  merits  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  under  favorable  circumstances  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  this  affection 
is  to  recovery.  It  may  be  said  of  this  affection,  as  of  others  tending  in  like 
manner  to  recovery,  that  a  large  proportion  of  recoveries  cannot  be  cited  in 
evidence  of  the  curative  efficacy  of  any  particular  method  of  treatment,  bat 
that  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  cases  favors  the  presumption  that  the  treat- 
ment was  injurious.  Excluding  cases  in  which  the  affection  occurs  in  cod* 
neotion  with  wounds,  surgical  operations,  and  accidents,  or  with  other  affee- 
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tions,  and  Uie  cases  in  wliich  it  occurs  in  persons  whose  constitutions  are  ' 
shattered  by  intetoperance,  judicious  management  without  therapeutical 
measures  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prove  successful.    It  does  ' 
not  foliow  from  this  statement  that  remedial  measures  are  not  often  useful.  ' 

The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  procure  sleep.     Opium  has  been  i 
employed  largely  for  this  object.    The  statistical  researches  of  John  Ware  I 
showed  that  the  fatality  was  greater  under  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment  than  i 
when  an  expectant  or  eclectic  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  the  fatality  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  excessive  use  of  opium.    Opium  used  indiscriminately  and 
largely  is  undoubtedly  injurious,  but  that  its  moderate  employment  is  use- 
ful in  certain  cases  is  not  to  be  doubted.    The  use  of  opium  as  advised  by 
Stills  may  be  safely  adopted.    This  author  says:  "The  best  mode  of  exhib- 
iting the  medicine  (opium)  is  undoubtedly  to  begin  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
or  its  equivalent,  and  progressively  to  augment  the  dose  by  small  and  hourly 
additions  until  sleep  is  produced  or  a  sufficient  degree  of  tranquillity  obtained. 
I  have  not  infrequently  found  a  full  dose,  repeated,  if  required,  after  intervals 
of  several  hours,  to  act  very  favorably.   The  remedy  should  never  be  pushed 
to  the  extent  of  inducing  oarootism,  and  if  on  a  fair  trial  it  be  not  found  to 
tranquillize,  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Cases  have  been  treated  satisfactorily  by  simply  continuing  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  moderate  quantity.  In  general  it  is  injudicious  to 
discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  stimulants  so  long  as  the  affection  continues. 
The  time  for  breaking  off  the  habitual  use  is  after  sleep  has  taken  place  and 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  Stimulants  are  to  be  given  freely  in  cases  in 
.   which  the  symptoms  denote  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

Tartar  emetic  in  nauseating  doses  is  useful  in  certain  cases.  This  remedy, 
if  not  pushed  too  far,  exerts  a  sedative  influence,  diminishes  delirium,  and 
disposeB  to  sleep.  It  is  suited  to  cases  in  which  there  is  considerable  ood- 
fltitntional  vigor,  and  it  should  be  very  cautiously  given  to  patienta  much 
enfeebled  or  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  prostration.  Emetics 
have  been  advocated  as  curative,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  nnsaUsfactory, 
and  they  are  now  very  rarely  employed.  They  are  objectionable  on  the 
score  of  perturbation.  Cathartics  are  objectionable  on  the  same  score.  These 
evacuant  remedies  have  been  employed  under  the  idea  that  they  eliminate 
the  alcohol  from  the  system  ;  but  the  affection  is  due  to  the  toxical  effects 
of  alcohol,  not  to  its  actual  presence  in  the  system ;  and,  indeed,  the  attack 
often  appears  to  proceed  from  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  habit> 
nally  present. 

Cold  affusions,  the  cold  douche  to  the  head,  and  the  shower-bath  are  use- 
ful in  some  cases.   They  are  of  doubtful  expediency  if  employed  against  the 
*  will  of  the  patient.  He  should  be  induced  to  concur  in  the  propriety  of  mak- 
.   ing  trial  of  them.    They  may  do  harm  to  feeble  safagects  or  if  the  powers  of 
life  be  much  depreraed. 

Digitalis  has  been  advocated  as  a  curative  remedy.  It  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  G.  M.  Jones  of  Jersey,  England,  who  was  led  to  ascertain  its  efficacy 
by  a  patient  affected  with  delirium  tremens  having  taken  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  by  mistake.  Subsequently  he  employed  it  in  70  cases  with  the  loss 
of  only  1  case.  No  practitioner  would  have  ventured  to  give  this  remedy  in 
the  doses  which  experience  has  abundantly  shown  may  be  given  without  any 
unpleasant  consequences  in  this  disease.  The  dose  advised  by  Dr.  Jones  is 
half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  required,  after  an 
interval  of  four  hours.  Many  cases  in  which  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
apparently  proved  efficacious  have  been  reported.  I  have  tried  it  in  a  few 
oases,  in  one  of  which  it  appeared  to  act  like  a  charm,  but  in  the  othera  no 
curative  effect  was  apparent. 
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The  inhalation  of  cbloroform  in  some  cases  tranquillites  the  patient  and 
induces  sleep.  This  is  a  remedy  to  be  employed  with  great  circumspection. 
Its  effect  has  heen  happy  in  several  instances  under  my  observation.   In  one 

case  the  effort  to  employ  it  excited  such  a  degree  of  mania  that  I  was  led  to 
desist.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  employed.  The  use  of  this  remedy 
calls  for  circumspection.  The  bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  large  doses, 
is  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  disease.  This  remedy  is  chiefly  relied  upon  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  great  number  of  cases  treated  at  Bellevne  Hospital. 
Hyoscyamin  has  lately  been  employed  with  much  success  as  an  hypnotic  in 
this  disease. 

As  regards  the  measures  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  others,  they 
are  to  be  employed  according  to  circumstances  propw  to  individual  cases. 
Each  of  the  measures  is  suited  to  some  cases,  and  not  to  other  oases.  They 
are  to  be  employed  tentatively,  the  practitioner  being  guided  by  the  effect  in 
deciding  whether  to  continue  or  discontinue  t^em.  Not  infrequently  they 
may  be  tried  successively  in  the  same  .case.  In  short,  the  appropriatcr  treat- 
ment as  regards  these  measures  is  expectant  and  eclectic,  and  they  will  be 
employed  judiciously  or  otherwise  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practi- 
tioner. 

The  management  in  other  respects  is  important.  Quietude  is  to  be 
enforced.  Visitors,  who  are  often  actuated  by  curiosity,  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  circumstances  surrounding  the  patient  should  as  far  as  possible  be  reg- 
ulated with  a  view  of  promoting  sleep.  Much  may  be  done  by  the  exercise 
of  tact  in  soothing  the  patient,  combing  the  hair,  bathing  the  face,  resorting 
to  warm  pediluvia,  etc.  I  have  known  muscular  exercise  carried  to  the  point 
of  fatigue  to  be  useful.  Alimentation  is  highly  important  The  patient 
should  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  talce  nntritions  and  easily- 
digested  food. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician,  after  recovery  from  this  disease,  to  infoim 
the  patient  of  its  character,  and  to  point  out  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  habits  which  have  induced  it ;  and  the  patient  will  be  aided  in  an  eSatt 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  slavery  of  intemperance  by  remedies  and 
hygienic  measures  which  tend  to  invigorate  the  body,  thereby  strengthening 
the  mental  powers. 

A  craving  for  alcoholic  excitation  is  a  result  of  habit.  It  is  sometimes 
induced  by  dyspeptic  disorders,  mental  depression,  or  a  sense  of  prostration 
incident  to  various  diseases,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  constitutional  idiosyncrasy. 
The  power  to  resist  it  is  impaired  in  proportion  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  weakened  by  indulgence.  It  can  be  overcome  only  by  sufficiently  long- 
continued  total  abstinence,  together  with  measures  to  remove  disorders  and 
to  promote  mental  occupation  and  invigoration  of  body  and  mind.  There  is 
no  drug  which  has  a  special  curative  efficacy.  Persuasion,  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences, and  moral  considerations  are  often  unavailing.  The  unhappy  slaves 
of  intemperance  should  be  considered  as  snflTering  from  disease,  and  should  be 
treatod  as  patimts  until  the  morlad  caraviag  is  «ztinguished  by  prolong^ 
alffltinence.  In  many  instanoea  effective  treatment  is  practicable  only  in  insU- 
tatioDS  established  for  this  purpose. 

The  "  opium  habit"  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  .«!inie  licht.  Generally,  instant 
and  ciiiiiplete  withdrawal  of  every  form  nf  opiate  is  perfectly  safe  and  i^  \he 
preferable  course.  Tender  judicintis  ineflieal  treatineiit  and  eneour;iiri'iii''iit 
patients  will  he  nuivv  likely  to  eu'hire  llie  intense  suffering  fmin  th''  ii 
disuse  of  opium  than  to  persevere  in  a  gradual  diminution  of  doses  during  a 
period  of  or  moutiiB. 
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Hypochondriaeis— Pathophobia. 

Altliougb  lijpochondriasts  belongs  in  the  Hat  of  disorders  of  the  mind,  the 
mental  aberration  is  not  regarded  as  amounting  to  insanity,  and  patients  with 
this  affection  are  not  proper  subjects  for  treatment  at  lunatic  asylums.  Cases 
are  not  infrequent,  and  they  claim  the  services  of  the  general  practitioner. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  affection  as  one  of  the 
neuroses.  The  name  hypochondriasis— which  from  its  derivation  is  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  morbid  sensations  sometimes  felt  in  the  hypochondriac 
regions — has  very  little  significance  as  indicating  the  character  and  seat  of 
the  affection.  The  names  pathophobia  and  nosophobia  are  much  more 
eipreBsive  of  the  malady. 

The  characteristio  feature  of  the  affection  is  a  morbid  apprehension  of 
either  the  existence  of,  or  a  liability  to,  some  serious  disease.  In  its  mildest 
form  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  extreme  delicaer  of  constitution  or  of  a  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  to  the  causes  of  disease,  ifxisting  in  this  form,  it  leads  to 
an  anxiety  concerning  health  and  over-precautions  for  its  preservation.  In 
the  severest  form  of  the  affection  patients  suffer  from  the  conviction  that  they 
have  an  incurable  malady  and  that  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  Different 
cases  represent  gradations  between  these  extremes.  The  mental  depression 
or  despair  which  may  be  produced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  serious 
or  fatal  disease  actually  exists  does  not  constitute  hypochondriasis.  The 
hypochondriac  is  the  victim  of  a  delusion  with  respect  to  his  condition  ;  and 
the  mental  suffering  arising  from  this  error  of  belief  often  exceeds  that  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  experienced  if  the  fancied  disease  really  existed.  Gen- 
erally, the  hypochondriacal  delusion  is  accompanied  by  more  vc  less  mental 
depression,  and  often  by  marked  melanoholia,  but  in  some  cases  patients  are 
resigned  and  cheerful.  Fancied  diseases  are  sometimes  the  occasion  of  pro- 
found religions  sentiment,  calling  forth  the  manifestations  of  pions  resig- 
nation. 

The  affection  is  presented  to  the  practitioner  in  di&rent  phases.   In  some 

cases  the  imagination  becomes  fixed  upon  a  particular  disease,  and  the 
patient's  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  disease  defies  all  efforts  to  remove  it. 
Disease  of  the  heart,  pulmonary  consumption,  cancer,  syphilis,  tapeworm, 
softening  of  the  brain,  and  diabetes  are  among  the  diseases  which  in  different 
cases  are  supposed  to  exist.  The  physician  may  strive  in  vain  by  assurances 
and  arguments  to  dispossess  the  mind  of  his  patient  of  the  delusion.  In  sup- 
port of  his  conviction  the  patient  sometimes  not  only  exaggerates  ailments 
which  are  present,  hat  insists  on  the  presence  of  symptoms  which  are  want> 
ing.  The  pertinaciti^  and  ingenuity  with  which  in  some  cases  patients  hold 
to  their  faith  and  strive  to  convince  the  physician  of  its  truth  are  remarkable. 
Not  infrequently  the  conflict  between  the  physician  and  patient  continues 
until  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  each  is  well  pleased  to  break  off  the  profes- 
Bional  relation.  Hypochondriacs  fluently  consult  many  physicians  m  suc- 
cession, finding  for  a  time  greater  attention  and  apparent  interest  in  a  new 
medical  adviser;  and,  naturally  enough  in  their  mental  condition,  they  become 
dissatisfied  when  the  patience  of  the  physician  becomes  exhausted  and  they 
have  given  up  all  expectation  of  converting  him  to  their  belief.  The  absurd- 
ity of  the  delusion  in  some  instances  is  truly  surprising.  I  have  known  two 
cases  in  which  the  patients,  women  of  intelligence  and  good  sense,  for  a  long 
time  could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  affected  with  cancer  of  the 
breast,  although  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  felt  to  give  color  to  the  delusion. 
It  is  a  not«wortbyJact  that  hypochondriasis  is  not  confined  to  tbe  weak- 
minded.  Persons  of  education  and  strong  mental  powers  are  as  Ba^^^  ^ 
affection  as  those  who  are  ignorant  and  of  feeble  intell^ual  cap^t^* 
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In  another  phase  of  the  affection  there  is  not  a  fixed  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  particular  disease,  but  a  shifting  of  the  delusion  from  one  disease  to 
another.  The  physician  may  succeed  in  convincing  the  patient  of  the  non- 
existence of  an  ima^ned  disease,  but  no  sooner  is  this  done  than  the  patient's 
imagination  runs  upon  another  disease,  and  so  divers  diseases  are  in  tars 
imagined,  until  at  length  the  physician  is  discouraged  and  may  give  up  the 
contest.  Again,  patients  sometimes  keep  the  house  and  take  to  the  bed, 
complaining  of  ill-health,  prostration,  and  various  morbid  sensations,  without 
selecting  any  particular  disease.  With  cases  of  bedridden  patients  who  have 
no  definite  malady,  but  a  host  of  subjective  symptoms,  all  practitioners  of 
much  experience  arc  familiar.  Such  cases  occur  much  oftener  among  women 
than  amon^  men,  and  the  phenomena  embraced  under  the  name  of  hysteria 
are  generally  more  or  less  involved. 

The  CAUSES  of  hypochrondriasis  are  physical  and  mental.  Some  persons 
are  constitutionally  liable  to  morbid  apprehensions  in  this  direction.  When- 
ever they  are  ill  with  any  affection,  their  mental  constitution  leads  to  a  sense 
of  danger  and  to  despondency  as  regards  recovery.  Not  infrequently  this  state 
of  mind  exerts  a  depressing  influence  which  may  interfere  serioaslr  with  the 
favorable  progress  of  disease.  Persons  thus  nnhappily  constituted  are  likely 
to  exaggerate  the  permanent  consequences  of  dissipated  habits  in  early  life, 
especially  abuses  of  the  sexual  function.  Delusions  with  respect  to  the 
latter  are  fostered  by  publications  and  lectures  designed  by  unprincipled 
persons  to  produce  this  effect.  Apprehensions  on  this  score,  often  with  little 
or  no  foundation,  are  a  source  of  nefarious  profit  to  a  host  of  charlatans.  If 
a  person  with  a  hypochondriacal  predisposition  either  have  had  or  imagine 
that  he  may  h^ve  had  syphilis,  he  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  belief  of  supposing 
that  his  system  is  irretrievably  ruined.  This  delusion  also  is  encouraged  by 
empirics  whose  business  is  to  prey  upon  the  fears  which  they  foster  and  excite. 
There  is  a  class  of  wretched  hypochondriacs  whose  minds  are  absorbed  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  the  hopeless  victims  of  the  thoughtless  errors  of  youth, 
and  patients  of  this  class,  much  as  they  are  to  \>e  pitied,  often  tax  severely 
the  temper  of  the  physieian.  It  is  to  he  added  that  the  practice  of  mastur- 
bation, excessive  sexual  indulgence,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  ^coholio 
stimulants  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  involved  in  the  causation,  not  merely 
by  an  effect  upon  the  imagination,  but  by  contributing  to  prodace  a  morlnd 
condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  reading  of  legitimate  medical  works  is  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
causes  of  hypochondriasis.  Want  of  mental  occupation  contributes  indi- 
rectly to  the  affection.  Persons  who  have  relinquished  active  pursuits 
often  become  hypochondriacs.  Success  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  when  it 
leads  to  a  determination  to  forego  labor  and  to  enjoy  leisure,  may  thus  engen- 
der a  far  greater  evil  than  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  fortune 
or  want  of  success  in  the  pursuits  of  life,  and  severe  affliction  of  any  kind, 
are  sometimes  concerned  in  the  causation  of  this  affection.  These  variona 
causes  may  produce  the  affection  in  those  who  are  not,  as  well  as  in  those 
who  are,  constitutionally  predisposed  to  it ;  but  of  course  their  effidenoy  will 
be  marked  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  strong. 

The  morbid  physical  conditions  often  existing  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis, 
and  more  or  less  concerned  in  its  causation,  are  various.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  anaemia,  neurasthenia,  and  dyspeptic  disorders.  The  latter, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  frequenUy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  effects  of 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  mind. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  hypochondriasis  must  rest  on  an  exclusion  of  the  nalit- 
dies  which  are  apprehended  or  imagined  and  of  any  serious  disease.  The 
different  organs  of  the  body  are  to  be  interrogated  by  means  of  symptoms 
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and  signs ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  will  depend 
on  the  ability  of  the  physican  to  exclude  the  affections  to  which  the  different 
organs  are  subject.  Subjective  symptoms  are  to  be  admitted  with  circum- 
spection and  a  certain  amount  of  distrust.  The  incongruity  of  the  previous 
history  and  the  present  condition,  as  described  by  the  patient,  with  the  laws 
of  any  definite  disease,  exclusive  of  mental  disorder,  is  often  at  once  signif- 
icant of  the  affection  under  consideration,  or  the  subjective  Bymptoms  are 
incongruous  with  the  physical  disorders  which  may  b<  associated  with  the 
hypochondriasis.  From  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  or  skill  to  reach  the 
diagnosis  by  exclusion  practitioners  are  sometimes  misled  by  the  statements 
of  patients,  and  thus  contribute  unwittingly  to  establish  more  firmly  exist- 
ing delusions. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  some  aerions  disease  is  either 
apprehended  or  imagined  the  positive  assurances  of  the  physician  suffice  to 
dispel  the  delusion.  In  this  way  the  physician  who  is  confident  in  his  ability 
to  interrogate  accurately  the  different  organs  of  the  body  has  the  power  of 
doing  much  good.  The  fear  of  the  existence  of  some  grave  disease  oppresses 
especially  those  who  are  dependent  for  the  means  of  living  upon  a  certain 
measure  of  health  ;  and  a  decided  opinion,  in  which  they  have  confidence,  is 
a  great  blessing  to  patients  of  this  class. 

In  cases  of  confirmed  hypochondriasis  the  first  object  with  reference  to 
TREATMENT  is  the  removal  of  any  supposed  causes.  Over-exertion,  mental  or 
physical,  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible ;  and  sexual  abuses,  intemperance,  and  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  health  are  to  be  inquired  into  and  reformed.  Aside 
ftom  the  casual  indications,  the  measures  of  treatment  relate  to  both  body 
and  mind.  Any  coexisting  physical  disorders  are  to  be  remedied  as  far  as 
practicable.  Ansemia  and  dyspeptic  ailments  often  claim  remedial  measures. 
In  addition  to  the  physical  operation  of  remedies,  they  undoubtedly  have  a 
useful  moral  effect  within  certain  limits.  Patients  often  crave  remedies, 
and  it  is  important  not  to  encourage  this  disposition ;  but  it  is  often  not 
judicious  to  withhold  remedies  altogether,  even  when  the  medicinal  part  of 
the  treatment  is  comparatively  unimportant.  Alcoholic  stimulants  and  opi- 
ates should  not  be  prescribed,  or  if  indicated  for  a  temporary  object  they 
should  be  given  with  great  circumspection. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
mind.  Arguments,  assurances,  and  combined  medical  opinions  may  be 
bronght  to  bear  upon  the  delusions  with  more  or  less  effect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  judicious  to  act  upon  a  determination  that  the  patient  shall 
be  at  once  reasoned  out  of  the  affection.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  dispel 
the  delusions  by  ridicule  or  indifference.  A  fundamental  part  of  the  moral 
management  is  to  divert  the  patient's  attention  from  himself.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  inducing  occupation  if  the  patient  have  been  living  a  life  of  indo- 
lence, and  by  well-selected  recreations  if  the  patient  be  of  industrious  habits. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  effect  this  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis  among  women 
than  among  men.  Change  of  scene  and  new  associations  are  often  effectual, 
and,  wherever  practicable,  should  be  advised.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
plans  to  be  pursued  in  different  eases,  the  habits,  intelligence,  education,  and 
social  position  are  to  be  considered  in  each  case,  and  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  on  the  judgment  and  tact  of  the  physician. 
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SECTION  SIXTH. 

DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  GENITO-URJNARY  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS— ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC 
BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Active  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. — Passive  Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. — ^I^rencbymfttooi 
DegeneratioD  of  the  Kidneys. — Fatty  Degeneimtion  of  the  Kidneys. — Acote  Brigbt'a 
Disease. — Chronic  Blight's  Disease. 

A LARGE  proportion  of  the  affections  of  the  genito-urinary  system  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Excluding  the  affections  pecu- 
liar to  females,  diseases  of  the  male  generative  organs  and  of  the  bladder 
are  to  be  excluded  as  belonging  to  surgical  rather  than  to  medical  practice. 
The  diseases  which  remain  are  chiefly  those  affecting  the  kidneys.  Abnor- 
mal changes  in  the  urine  are  highly  important  as  denoting  morbid  conditions 
relating  to  the  kidneys  and  the  blood.  These  changes  constitute  important 
symptoms  in  variouB  diseases.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  individual 
affections,  and  in  general  it  suffices  to  notice  them  in  connection  with  other 
symptomatic  events  which  make  up  the  clinical  history  of  different  diseases. 
In  an  important  disease  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowle(^,  it  it 
eonveaient  to  regard  as  a  urinary  affection,  it  is  certain  that  the  aroormal 
change  in  the  urine  expressed  by  the  name  of  the  disease  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom. The  disease  referred  to  is  gl^eoturia  or  diabetea  mellttus.  This  disease 
will  be  included  among  the  diseases  to  be  considered  in  this  section.  The 
same  statement  may  probably  be  applied  to  the  disease  distingnished  as  dia- 
beta  vaipidta,  and  also  to  endemic  Mematuria  and  hsemoglobinuria. 

Active  OoDgestion  of  the  Kidneys. 

Active  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  he  due,  Jirtt,  to  the  action  of  irri- 
tants, and  tecond,  to  vaso-motor  paralysis.  These  two  forms  of  active  con- 
gestion are  widely  different  from  each  other.  The  former,  when  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  give  clinical  evidence  of  its  existence,  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  inflammatory  or  degeiieraUve  changes  in  the  kidneys ;  tne  latter 
has  no  tendency  to  lead  to  inflammaUon  ;  the  former  is  accompanied  by  the 
excretion  of  urine  similar  to  that  of  certain  forms  of  acute  nephritis,  the 
urine  being  albuminous,  bloody,  and  usually  diminished  in  quantity ;  in  the 
latter  the  urine  is  abundant  in  quantity,  non-albuminous,  and  of  low  specific 
gravity. 

In  the  inflammatory  variety  of  active  congestion  the  kidneys  are  enlai^, 
of  a  dark-red  color,  engorged  with  blood,  and  ecchymosed.  Certain  drugs 
which  exert  an  irritant  e^ct  upon  the  kidneys  are  usually  assigned  as  the 
most  important  causes  of  this  form  of  active  congestion.  Such  drugs  are 
cantharides,  turpentine,  oil  of  mustard,  cubebs,  copaiba,  nitrate  of  potash, 
chlorate  of  potash,  wa.^  carbolio  acid.    Of  these  drugs,  cantharides,  taken 
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either  internally  or  applied  externally  in  the  form  of  a  blister,  provokes  the 
most  marked  urinary  symptoms.  In  cantharides-poisoning  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity  and  may  be  suppressed ;  it  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
Btained  with  blood ;  it  is  albuminous,  and  it  may  contain  hyaline  and  blood- 
casts  as  well  as  epithelial  cells.  A  peculiarity  noted  in  some  cases  has  been 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  urine.  Gelatinous  fibrinous  clots,  either 
pale  or  red,  may  form  in  the  bladder  and  interfere  with  micturition,  or  similar 
coagula  may  form  in  the  vessel  after  the  urine  is  voided.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiments  that  a  true  diffuse  nephritis  is  produced  by  cantharides.  It 
if<  probable  that  an  inflammatory  condition  likewise  exists  when  similar  symp- 
toms follow  the  ingestion  of  the  other  drugs  named.  The  treatment  consists 
in  removal  of  the  cause,  rest,  and  the  administration  of  diluent  and  of 
mucilaginous  drinks.  Camphor  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  will  often 
afford  relief. 

The  existence  of  Taso-motor  nerves  of  the  renal  arteries  has  been  demon- 
strated by  physiological  experiment.  These  nerves  are  contained  in  the 
splanchnics.  Paralysis  of  these  nerves  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  in  the 
kidneys  and  ooDsequent  afflux  of  a  lai^er  amount  of  blood  to  these  organs. 
Some  also  assume  the  existence  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  results  of  physiolt^cal  experiment  that  this 
increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  kidneys  is  attended  by  the  excretion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  pale  urine.  We  may  assume  that  renal  hypersamia  due  to 
vaso-motor  influence  may  be  produced  in  man  by  causes  acting  upon  the  per- 
ipheral nerves  as  well  as  by  those  acting  on  the  nerve-centres.  We  possess 
little  positive  knowledge  as  to  this  variety  of  renal  hypersemia  in  man.  It 
has  been  inferred  to  exist,  from  the  characters  of  the  urine,  in  certain  diseases 
of  the  brain.  Hypersemia  of  the  kidneys  from  vaso-motor  influence  is 
assnmed  to  exist  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus,  of  hysteria,  and  of  emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Passive  Congestion  of  the  Kidnesrs. 

Passive  or  venous  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  one  of  the  oharacteristio 
events  in  the  general  venous  congestion  which  attends  certain  pulmonary  and 
cardiac  diseases.  Passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  may  also  be  caused  by 
thrombosis  of  the  vena  cava  aseendens,  but  this  occurrence  is  so  rare  that  it 
does  not  demand  further  consideration  here.  Thrombosis  of  one  of  the  renal 
veins  has  been  observed  more  frequently,  but  in  the  cases  hitherto  recorded 
no  notable  congestion  of  the  kidney  has  been  observed.  Passive  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  general  venous  stasis. 

Pulmonary  disorders  are  less  important  than  cardiac  diseases  in  the  etiol- 
ogy. In  advanced  emphysema  and  in  certain  cases  of  fibrous  phthisis  there  is 
chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  The  various  cardiac  diseases  which  lead  to 
general  venous  congestion — valvular  lesions,  fatty  degeneration,  and  myocar- 
ditis— are  the  most  frequent  and  important  of  the  causes.  Mitral  lesions  may 
be  especially  emphasised  in  this  connection.  It^will  be  remembered  that  the 
symptoms  of  venous  stasis  do  not  appear  until  the  stage  of  non-compensation, 
and  arc  intense  in  proportion  to  the  failure  of  heart-power.  It  is  also  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  that  in  proportion  as  the  tension  in  the  veins  increases  the 
blood- pressure  in  the  arteries  sinks. 

The  appearances  presented  by  the  kidneys  after  prolonged  passive  conges- 
tion are  quite  characteristic.  The  condition  is  sometimes  called  cyanotic  indu- 
ration of  the  kidneys.  These  organs  are  usually  somewhat  enlarged,  their 
consistence  is  extremely  firm,  the  capsule  is  non-adherent,  and  the  surface  is 
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smooth.  Upon  section  both  the  cortical  and  the  medallary  substance  pramt 
a  dark  bluish-red  color,  the  pyramids  being  darker  than  the  cortex.  The 
dark-red  color  and  the  firm,  almost  stony-bard,  consistencb  of  the  kidneys  are 
the  most  distincdve  features.  Upon  microscopical  examination  the  paren- 
chyma and  the  interstitial  tissue  are  usually  unchanged.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  epithelium  and  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  are  fonnd  sometimes, 
but  not  as  a  rule. 

Chronic  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  accompanied  by  the  symptoms 
of  the  primary  disease.  There  are  generally  evidences  of  venous  congestioo 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  is  usually  present. 
The  only  symptoms  which  can  be  referred,  with  any  certainty,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kidneys  are  changes  in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  is  dimin- 
ished ^  its  specific  gravity  is  increased;  its  color  is  darker  than  normal;  it 
contains  a  moderate  quantity  of  albumen,  and  usually  some  red  blood-corpus- 
cles, a  few  small  hyaline  casts,  and  a  few  epithelial  cells.  The  urine  upon 
standing  often  throws  down  an  abundant  sediment  of  the  urates.  According 
to  Bartels,  the  excretion  of  uric  acid  is  greater  than  in  health.  The  amount 
of  albumen  is  not  great,  rarely  reaching  two  parts  in  a  thousand.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  does  not  generally  suffice  to  color  the  urine  perceptibly.  The 
small  quantity  of  urine  may  be  referred  to  the  diminished  rapidity  with  which 
the  blood  flows  through  the  glomeruli.  The  albuminuria  is  attributed,  by 
some  writers,  to  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruli;  and  by  others  to 
changes  either  in  the  capillary  walls  or  in  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli  in 
consequence  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  arterial  blood.  Passive  congestion 
of  the  kidneys  is  never  a  cause  of  uraemia.  The  diminished  excretion  of  urine 
may  perhaps  increase  the  general  dropsy.  The  treatment  is  directed  to  the 
primary  condition,  and  not  immediately  to  the  kidneys.  The  indication  is  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  the  heart's  action,  thereby  increasing  the  arterial  ten- 
sion and  relieving  the  venous  stasis.  By  the  administration  of  digitalis  the 
urinary  symptoms  are  often  improved,  and  they  may  entirely  disappear  u  the 
power  of  the  heart's  aotxon  increases.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
on  Valvular  Diseases  of  Ute  Heart  for  a  consideration  of  the  treatment  appli- 
cable to  the  disturbances  of  the  ciroulatioa  which  cause  the  manifestatiiHU 
of  venous  congestion. 

Parenchyznatous  Degeneralion  of  the  Kidnesrs,  Fatty 
Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. 

These  degenerations  occur  in  the  different  forms  of  Diffuse  Nephritis,  in 
connection  with  which  they  will  be  again  mentioned.  Many  of  the  slighter 
grades  of  so-called  catarrhal  nephritis  and  of  parenchymatous  nephriUs 
belong,  in  reality,  to  the  category  of  these  degenerations.  The  degenerations 
may  occur  independently  of  any  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  in  which  case 
they  are  generally  without  much  clinical  importance.  It  is  desirable  not  to 
include  under  the  name  of  Bright's  disease  these  degenerations  when  unat- 
tended by  any  inflammation. 

The  cortical  substance  of  kidneys  in  the  condition  of  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration or  cloudy  swelling  is  somewhat  swollen  and  of  an  opaque  grayish 
color.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  smooth  and  the  capsule  is  easily  detached. 
The  consistence  of  the  kidney  is  diminished.  Upon  microscopical  examina- 
tion the  epithelial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes  are  found  swollen  and  filled 
with  albuminous  granules  which,  in  considerable  part,  dissolve  in  acetic  acid. 
As  these  cells  are  normally  very  granular,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  with  the 
microscope  the  slighter  grades  of  this  form  of  degeneration.  The  macro- 
scopical  appearances  are  often  more  distinctive  than  the  mioroset^ioal.  (Vide 
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Part  I.  p.  53.)  Excluding  iDflammatioD  of  the  kidney,  the  most  important 
causes  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  are  infectious  and  febrile  diseases 
and  certain  mineral  poisons.  Of  the  first  group  of  causes  may  be  mentioned 
py»mia,  aepticwraia,  diphtheria,  and  the  exanthematous  and  the  continued 
fevers ;  of  the  second  group,  phosphoms,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  the  mineral 
acids.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  also  follows  extensiTe  bums  and  irri- 
tating applications  to  a  large  surface  of  the  skin. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  often  combined  with  parenchymatous  degeneration 
(granulo-fatty  degeneration).  It  is  a  usual  sequence  when  the  action  of  the 
causes  named  is  long  continued  or  intense.  In  well-marked  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  the  cortical  substance  is  more  swollen  than  in  the  preceding 
degeneration.  The  enlarged  and  pale  cortex  presents  yellowish  streaks  ana 
patches.  Hemorrhages  are  usually  present  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning. The  microscope  shows  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  con- 
voluted tubes  an  accumulation  of  fatty  molecules  larger  and  more  refractive 
than  the  albuminous  granules  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  from  which 
they  furthermore  differ  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid  and  their  solu- 
bility in  ether  afler  treating  the  specimen  previously  with  alcohol.  Both  in 
parenchymatous  and  in  fatty  degeneration  the  glomeruli  are  unchanged.  The 
causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  addition  to  those  of  parenchymatous  degen- 
eration, are  ansemic  conditions,  e.special1y  pernicious  ansemia  and  leucocy- 
thiemia;  cachexife,  especially  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  chronic  alco- 
holism ;  and,  according  to  Wilks  and  Moxon,  diabetes.  In  old  age  and  in 
.general  obesity  a  moderate  fatty  degeneration  may  be  met  with.  Jaundiced 
kidneys  are  likely  to  be  fatty.  No  attempt  is  made  to  discriminate  between 
fatty  infiltration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Many  of  the  causes 
of  these  degenerations  are  also  causes  of  nephritis. 

Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  usually  attended  by  a 
moderate  albuminuria.  As  already  remarked,  this  condition  is  held  by  some 
pathologists  to  be  a  mild  form  of  acute  Bright's  disease  or  to  be  the  first 
stage  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  that  disease.  This  form  of  degeneration  is 
generally  transitory,  and  it  readily  subsides  as  its  causes  disappear.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  slight  albuminuria  so  often  present  in  simple  parenchyma- 
tous and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  kidney  in  reality  depends  upon  these 
degenerative  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium.  It  is  perhaps  referable  in 
some  other  way  to  the  primary  condition  which  causes  the  degeneration.  It 
is  certain  that  extensive  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  exist,  as  in 
some  cases  of  phosphorus-poisoning,  without  any  albuminuria  or  other  appre- 
ciable urinary  symptoms.  These  observations  justify  the  separation  from 
Bright's  disease  proper  of  these  n  on -inflammatory  degenerative  changes. 

In  all  forms  of  jaundice  of  sufficient  intensity  hyaline  casts  are  present 
in  the  urine,  often  without  any  albuminuria.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
production  of  these  casts  have  anything  to  do  with  changes  in  the  renal  epi- 
thelium. 

Acute  Bright's  Disease— Acute  Di£[^e  Nephritis. 

Since  the  memorable  researches  of  Bichard  Bright,  published  in  1827,  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney  characterized  by  albnminaria  and  general  dropsy  have 
been  called  Bright's  disease.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  renal  changes  which 
belong  to  the  different  forms  of  this  disease  are  various,  although  not  so  many 
as  the  names  which  have  been  proposed  for  them.  Not  every  case  of  albu- 
minuria is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  Bright's  disease.  We  do  not  include 
under  this  name  the  renal  changes  which  have  already  been  considered  in  this 
section — namely,  simple  parenchymatous  degeneration,  fatty  degeneration, 
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fend  hypertemia  of  the  kidneys — althoagfa  each  of  these  alterations  may  form 
aD  important  element  in  Bright's  disease.  These  changes  are  attended  ^thei 
by  moderate  ulhumiiiuria  or  by  none  whatever;  and  if  any  dropejbe  pnMBt^ 
tSoB  is  not  referable,  as  a  rule,  to  the  alteration  in  the  kidnejs.  B^afaM»( 
UBiTomal  ooosent  Bright's  disease  is  regarded  as  a  nephritis;  i%isn 
faifliiwataoa  of  the  Jddneys.  This  nephrhui&etB  both  (^na,  and  is 
fore  described  as  diffuse,  in  distinction  from  the  (nrcninecribed  renal  infisoi- 
mations,  sneh  as  snppnratire  nephritis.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  are  furthermore  appmiiriately  called  Jiffuse  nephritis,  on  the 
ground  thiit  all  the  coiistitiiL'uts  of  tin?  kithicvs — iKiinolv,  the  interstiiiat  tis- 
SLic,  tlie  ]\I;il|ii;_flii;in  tiifis,  tlii;  uriiiiforou.-;  tiilirs.  anil  tlif  blood-vessels — are 
invuKi'J  ill  till'  iiiflaniinatorv  proces!>.  But  tlx*  tiM'iii  •■diffuse"  luust  not 
be  unilfT-stuiKl  as  iniplyiuii  that  the  morbid  process  affects  tlic  kidney  tissae 
unifnnutv.  Sotuo  parts  oi'  tlic  kiilricy  are  always  iiiiiri.'  <li>rased  than  othsTS. 
Bright's  disease  is  divided  ititti      acute  and  a  chronic  fonu. 

Acute  Bright's  disease  has  rectiived  various  names,  such  as  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis,  acute  tubal  nephritis,  acute  do.siiuaniative  nephritis,  catarrhal 
nephritis,  croupous  nephritis.  These  names  are  all  objectionable,  as  tlwy 
imply  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  the  disease  which  are  either  vb^ 
proven  »  enoneous.  ^e  dedgnatMm  aisnte  Bright^s  disMse  ia  dut  on- 
plest,  and  iuTolres  no  doabtfnl  hypotheses.  If  it  be  deared  to  employ  lUi 
anatomical  term,  acute  diffuse  nephritis  is  the  one  least  objeodmaUe. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  in  aeut«  Bright's 
disease  vary  consideralily  in  different  cases.  Tlie  kidneys  may  present  so  lit- 
tle variation  from  their  normal  aspect  that  the  disease  can  be  recognized  only 
by  microscopical  examination.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  organs  are  cnlargeil, 
moist,  and  somewhat  softened.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  presents  red 
patches  alternating  with  opaque  grayish  or  yellowish-white  portions.  The  red 
patches  correspond  to  hemorrhages  or  to  spots  of  congestion,  and  the  pale  por- 
tions are  either  relatively  or  absolutely  ansemio.  Upon  section  the  swelling:  \a 
seen  to  involve  chiefly  the  cortex,  which  presents  the  same  mixture  of  colors. 
Red  points  corresponding  to  congested  Malpighian  bodieStOr  Dtore  frequently 
to  hemorrhages,  are'observed*  The  IMalpighian  bodies  may  ^pear  swollen  aud 
^Dormaily  pale.  Tn  some  kidneys  the  liypersemio  and  hemorrhagic  portions 
predominate,  and  in  others  the  pale  opaque  appearance  prerails.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  distinguish  red  kidneys  and  pale  kidneys  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
and  between  these  types  there  is  every  possible  variation.  In  the  majoritj 
of  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  the  kiilneys  are  bypersemic  If  the  disesse 
approacii  a  chronic  stage,  the  byper;eniia  usuallv  gives  place  tO  a  whltilA  OT 
yellowish  color,  but  some  hemorrhages  usually  remain. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  tiie  alterations  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
astoni-shingly  slight,  even  when  during  life  the  urine  was  quite  albnniinoiM 
and  contained  blood  and  casts.  In  these  eases,  which  are  generally  mild  and 
do  not  terminate  fatally  from  the  kidney  disease,  the  inflammatory  alteration 
afleota  ^iefly  the  capillaries  of  the  glomerulL  These  altered  capillariea  allov 
tlte  escape  of  an  albuminons  fluid  and  the  passage  of  red  and  white  oorpoff- 
oIm  ^roil|^  th^  valls.  These  inflastinatory  prodnotiB  are  exnded  into  tk 
isaoe  between  tl^  gtcawrnlns  and  Bowttan's  oapsnle,  whence  they  pass  into 
the  tnbes  and  escape  with  the  urine.  There  may  be  cloudy  swelUog  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  tufts  and  of  the  oouToliUed  tubes.  The  in(a^• 
Btitial  tissue  presents  no  inflammatory  changes. 

When  deatli  occurs  from  the  renal  afl^ection  itself  the  changes  are  generally 
more  marked.  Here,  too,  the  affection  of  the  glomeruli  is  of  great  import- 
ance. To  ^  naked  eye  the  Malpighian  bodies  often  appear  awoTlen  and  pala 
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Tbe  capillariea  of  the  glomerulus  frequently  contain  desquamated  and  pro- 
liferating endothelial  cells  mingled  with  white  and  some  red  blood-corpu soles. 
£oth  the  epithelium  of  the  glomerulus  and  that  lining  the  capsule  of  Bowman 
swells  up,  proliferates,  and,  oflen  with  an  admixture  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles, forms  a  crescentic  mass  of  cells  filling  up  the  space  between  the  com- 
pressed glomerulus  and  the  capsule.  These  changes  constitate  the  affection 
called  glomerulo-nephritis,  which  is  an  important  element  in  many,  and  almost 
the  sole  alteratioa  in  some,  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  A  similar  accn- 
mulation  of  leucocytes  and  of  desquamated  endothelium  may  occur  in  the 
intertubular  capillaries.  The  epithelium  of  the  oonvoluted  tubes  is  swollen 
and  filled  with  an  abnormally  lai^  number  of  albuminous,  mixed  with  some 
fatty,  granules.  Colloid  drops,  granular  material,  and  desquamated  and  dis- 
integrating epithelial  cells  are  found  in  some  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  Hya- 
line casts  are  foand  here  and  there  in  tbe  convoluted  tabes,  and  in  still  larger 
number  in  the  loops  of  Henle  and  the  collecting  tubes.  Emigrated  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  found  not  only  in  the  tubes  and  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
but  also  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  In  the  latter  situation  they  are  generally 
collected  in  groups,  especially  around  the  veins  and  the  Malpighian  bodies. 
In  most  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  of  any  severity  hemorrhages  are 
present,  partly  in  the  intertubular  tissue,  but  ohiefiy  within  the  capsules  of 
Bowman  aud  within  the  convoluted  tubes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  inflam- 
matory and  the  purely  degenerative  changes  in  the  kidney.  The  same  causes 
may  produce  both  changes.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  in  most  oases  of 
slight  or  moderate  albuminuria  attending  various  infectious  diseases  the  sole 
change  in  the  kidney  is  a  pareDohymatous  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epi- 
thelium. These  cases  are  classified  by  many  writers  as  parenchymatous 
nephritis.  If,  however,  the  symptoms,  especially  the  changes  in  the  urine, 
are  during  life  sufficiently  severe  to  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  Bright's  disease, 
it  is  believed  that  in  addition  to  these  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelium 
actual  inflammatory  lesions  are  present  in  tbe  blood-vessels,  particularly  in 
the  glomeruli. 

Anasarca  and  serous  accumulations  in  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  perito- 
neal cavities  are  usually  met  with  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  bodies  of 
tlu>se  dead  of  acute  Bright's  disease.  Sero-fibrinous  pleuritis  and  pericarditis 
are  not  infrequent.  Pneumouitis,  both  in  the  lobar  and  in  the  lobular  form, 
is  one  of  the  recognized  complications.  Increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
with  cerebral  mdema,  or  even  with  meningitis,  is  likewise  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  enumeration  of  eomplications. 

Clinical  History. — Subcutaneous  oedema  is  a  very  frequent  but  not  a 
constant  symptom.  It  is  usnally  the  flrst  symptom  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  this  affection.  The  (edema  is  generally  first  observed  on  the  face,  particu- 
larly on  tbe  eyelids  and  around  the  eyes,  but  it  is  speedily  apparent  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  occurs  first  in  the  latter  situation.  Coinci- 
dent with  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy  is  more  or  less  febrile  movement, 
frequently  preceded  by  chills  or  ahiverings,  together  with  thirst,  anorexia, 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  loins.  Pain  and  tenderness  over  the  kidneys 
are,  however,  rarely  marked  and  are  often  wanting.  Vomiting  is  a  fre- 
quent symptom  at  the  beginning  of  the  affection.  The  skin  is  dry  and  the 
countenance  becomes  pallid.  The  dropsy  increases  and  becomes  general, 
varying  considerably  in  amount  in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  the  ana- 
sarca is  great,  tbe  limbs,  scrotum,  penis,  or  external  labia  becoming  enor- 
mously swollen.  In  other  cases  it  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amount. 
More  or  less  dropsical  effusion  usually  takes  place  into  the  •^t^(X(osx\  and 
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the  pleural  cavity.  Hydrothorax  somedmes  occurs  to  such  an  extent  ts 
to  occasion  great  suffering  from  dyspnoea  and  to  endanger  life. 

The  examioatton  of  the  urine  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis  of  acute  Bright's 
disease.  The  quantity  is  usually  diminished,  and  it  may  be  very  scanty. 
Suppression  sometimes  occurs.  The  specific  gravity  generally  exceeds  that 
of  the  urine  in  health.  The  total  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  much  diminished.  The  urine  contains  albumen'  in  consider- 
able, and  frequently  in  great,  abundance.  The  amount  of  albumen  is 
usually  between  i  and  1  per  cent,  by  weight,  but  it  may  exceed  this  propor- 
tion. In  some  cases  the  urine  has  a  reddish -brown,  smoky  appearance  from 
the  presence  of  blood.  A  certain  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present 
in  nearly  all  cases,  although  not  alvays  in  sufficient  number  to  color  the  urine. 
It  is  possible  to  distinguish  two  types  of  urine  in  acute  Bright's  disease — the 
one  bloody,  and  the  other  free  from  blood.  As  a  rule,  in  this  disease  a  consid- 
erable sediment  forms  in  the  urine.  The  microscopical  examination  of  this  sedi- 
ment shows  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  varying  m-oportion ;  and  the  one  variety 
may  be  abundant  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  The  red  corpuscles  may  appear 
normal  or  as  clear  pale  rings,  or  they  may  be  shrunken.  Disintegrated  red 
corpuscles  and  granules  of  hsematoidin  may  be  observed.  Epithelium  of  the 
urinary  passages  and  of  the  kidneys  may  be  present.  Granular  matter  and 
micrococci  are  also  among  the  fre(|uent  constituents  of  the  sediment.  The 
most  characteristic  objects  are  cylindrical  bodies  known  as  casts.  These  are 
formed  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney.  Casts  vary  between  j-^^ 

of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  number  of  varieties  are  distinguished.  Those 
which  belong  to  acute  Bright's  disease  are  blood-casts,  epithelial  caste,  and 
hyaline  casts.  Granular  casts  and  fatty  casts  indicate  a  more  advanced 
change  in  the  kidneys  than  usually  belongs  to  acute  Bright's  disease ;  bnt 
in  some  oases  of  the  acute  disease  granular,  fatty,  and  even  waxy  casts  are 
found  in  the  urine.  Hyaline  casts  are  pate  cylinders  with  delicate  contours, 
and  are  so  transparent  that  t(a  inexperienced  observer  readily  overlooks  them. 
The  addition  of  some  coloring  agent,  such  as  iodine  or  eosin,  is  of  assistance 
in  searching  for  them,  as  they  readily  stain  with  most  coloring  matters.  Their 
chemical  composition  is  not  known.  They  are  often  described  as  fibrinous, 
but  they  do  not  conform  to  the  reactions  of  fibrin.  They  are  probably  of  an 
albuminous  nature.  They  vary  in  size.  Small  hyaline  casts  are  those  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Blood-corpuscles,  epithelial 
celts,  and  granular  material  are  often  attached  to  these  casts.  Epithelial  casts 
are  composed  of  desquamated  epithelial  cells  of  the  renal  tubes.  Some  of  the 
so-called  epithelial  casts  are  composed  of  white  blood-corpuscles.  Blood- 
casts  are  made  up  of  red  hlood-corpuscles.  These  last  two  forms  of  casts 
often  possess  a  hyaline  basement-substance  to  which  the  cells  and  corpuscles 
are  attached.  There  may  be  some  oil-globules  in  the  sediment  free  or  attached 
to  the  casts  or  contained  in  cells.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  are  many 
casts,  but  sometimes  they  are  so  scanty  as  to  require  careful  search  for  their 
detection. 

Coma  and  convulsions  occur  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases.  These  are 
symptoms  of  uraemia.  Owing  to  an  insufficient  elimination  by  the  kidneys 
of  urinary  constituents,  these  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient for  the  manifestations  of  their  toxical  effects  upon  the  brain.  Vomiting 
and  purging  may  precede,  or  occur  without  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  ursemia, 
being  duo  to  a  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  through  the  gastro-intesrinal 

^  *  Both  eemm-albumen  and  globulin  are  uniallv  present  in  combination  tn  albuminu- 
ria, the  former  predominating.  Other  forms  of  albumen  (paralbumen,  hemialbuminoee) 
and  peptones  may  be  present,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special  diagnostic  import- 
ance attaches  to  these  latter  forms  of  albumen. 
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mncons  membrane.  Eputaxis  and  prnritus  may  oconr  in  oraemia.  Impaired 
Tisioo  and  amanrosia  are  among  tfae  effects  of  nrsemia  occaBionally  observed. 
Blindness,  whicb  may  be  complete,  when  it  oocnrs  in  acute  albuminuria  is  gen- 
erally sadden  ;  but  it  is  often  of  temporary  duration,  and  recovery  is  complete. 
The  ophthalmoscope,  under  these  circumstances,  shows  no  morbid  appearances 
within  the  eye.  The  morbid  condition  is  central.  It  is  otherwise,  as  will  be 
seen,  in  amaurosis  occurring  sometimes  in  the  acute  affection,  but  oftcner  in 
cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  amaurosis  which  is  not  associated  with 
changes  appreciable  with  the  ophthalmoscope  is  called  ursemic  amaurosis.  It 
occurs  especially  in  cases  of  acute  albominuria  developed  in  connection  with 
scarlatina  and  pregnancy. 

Complications  considered  as  occurring  sufficiently  often  to  show  not  merely 
coincidence,  but  a  pathological  connection  with  the  affection,  are  bronchitis 
and  inflammation  of  serouS'  membranes,  especially  pleuritis  and  pericarditis. 
Fulmonary  oedema  is  an  occasional  complication. 

In  the  course  of  the  affection  the  symptoms  may  present  oonsiderable 
Tariation  on  different  days.  The  quantity  of  arine,  the  amount  of  albumen, 
etc.  vary,  and  so  with  respect  to  the  oedema,  the  effuuon  into  the  cavities, 
and  the  febrile  movement.  If  uraemic  effects  and  important  complications 
do  not  occur,  the  affection  continues  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few 
days  and  two  months,  the  average  duration  being  about  four  weeks.  The 
approach  of  convalescence  is  denoted  by  a  notable  diminution  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  dropsy,  cessation  of  febrile  movement,  return  of  appetite,  and 
an  abundant  secretion  of  urine.  Albuminuria  usually  continues,  but  in  a 
lessened  degree,  atYer  the  dropsy  has  disappeared.  At  length  the  nrine 
becomes  normal  and  casta  disappear  from  the  sediment.  The  latter  some- 
times continue  to  be  found  for  some  time  after  the  albumen  has  disappeared. 
The  affection  may  end  in  complete  recovery  or  it  may  eventuate  in  a  chronic 
affection.  The  latter  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by 
ursemic  poisoning  or  the  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur,  the  recovery 
is  complete  and  permanent. 

Pathological  Character. — As  both  kidneys  are  diffusely  inflamed  in 
acute  Bright's  disease,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  irritant  whicb  excites  the 
inflammation  is  contained  in  the  circulating  blood.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the 
acute  Bright's  disease  secondary  to  toxic  influences  (cantbarides,  turpentine, 
etc.)  and  to  infectious  diseases,  the  relation  between  morbid  blood-changes 
and  the  local  affection  is  clear.  In  other  cases,  as  when  the  disease  follows 
exposure  to  cold,  this  relation  is  obscure.  Tbe  kidneys  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  noxious  substances,  as  it  is  mainly  through  these  organs  that 
these  substances  are  excreted  from  the  body.  As  it  is  through  the  glomeruli 
that  the  water  and  doubtlesis  many  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine 
are  excreted,  it  is  believed  that  inflammatory  irritants  act  first  of  all  upon 
these  structures,  and  in  the  mildest  cases  of  the  disease  only  upon  them  and 
the  renal  epithelium,  with  which  also  irritants  contained  in  the  urine  must 
come  into  intimate  contact.  In  more  severe  cases  all  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  kidney  share  in  the  inflammatory  process.  The  diminished 
quantity  of  urine  in  acute  Bright's  disease  may  be  explained  by  the  lessened 
blood-pressure  and  tbe  slow  circulation  in  the  glomeruli,  these  changes  in 
the  vascular  system  being  incident  to  all  acute  inflammations.  Tbe  red  and 
white  corpuscles  found  in  the  kidney  and  in  the  urine  are  the  natural  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation.  The  red  corpuscles  doubtless  escape,  at  least  in  part, 
by  diapedesis  (p.  27).  The  albuminuria  may  be  referred  partly  to  inflamma- 
tory alterations  in  the  walls  of  the  renal  capillaries,  and  partly  to  changes  in 
the  epithelium,  particularly  of  that  covering  the  glomeruli.    Chat^g^^  ^  ^® 
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blood  pressnre  may  also  be  concerned  in  tbe  causation  of  albuminniia.*  As 
to  the  mode  of  production  of  hyaline  casts,  there  is  discrepancy  of  opinion. 
According  to  one  view,  they  are  formed  from  altered  epithelial  cells  which 
have  coalesced  with  each  other;  according  to  a  second,  they  are  produced  br 
secretion  of  hyaline  material  from  the  epithelial  cells ;  according  to  a  third, 
and  the  moat  probable  view,  they  result  from  a  coagulation  of  albuminous 
material  which  has  escaped  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  tubes. 

The  most  important  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  renal  disease  upon  the 
general  system  are  dropsy  and  urtemia.  The  dropsy  is  usually  referred  to 
the  hydrsemia  which  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  albumen  from  the  blood 
and  the  diminished  excretion  of  water.  The  relation  between  hydrtemia  and 
general  dropsy  has  been  discussed  in  Part  1.  p.  63.  This  explanation  of  the 
dropsy  is  not  satisfactory  in  all  cases.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
some  cases  the  anasarca  is  best  explained  upon  the  assumption  that  some 
alteration  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  vessels, 
which  renders  them  more  permeable  to  the  passage  of  albuminous  fluids. 
Cohnheim  assumes  this  alteration  to  be  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  to  be 
produced  often  by  the  same  causes  which  excite  the  nephritis.*  The  ummia 
is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  urinary  constitnents  in  the  blood.  This 
subject  has  been  considered  in  Part  I.  p.  72. 

Cadbation. — This  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  and  even  youog 
infants  are  not  exempt  from  it.  It  occurs  oftener  in  males  than  in  females.  As 
already  stated,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina.  It  may 
occur  during  the  progress  of  scarlatina  or  follow  directly  the  stage  of  des> 

auamation,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  second  or  third  week  after  the 
ate  of  convalescence.  It  is  an  important  question  whether  this  sequel  pro- 
ceed exclusively  or  chiefly  from  an  agency  pertaining  intrinsically  to  scarli- 
tioa,  or  whether  it  depend  on  extxinste  causes,  such  as  the  action  of  cold. 
It  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  place  the  patient 
beyond  the  agency  of  ex^nsic  causes,  but  it  is  probable  th^  the  latter  are 
frequently  involved.  It  may  be  developed  in  a  person  much  exposed  to  the 
scarlatinous  infection  without  any  affection  of  the  throat  or  an  eruption,  the 
person  having  already  experienced  an  attack  of  scarlatina  many  years  previ- 
ously. I  have  notes  of  several  cases  exemplifying  the  facts  in  this  statement. 

Exclusive  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  a  sequel  of  scarlatina,  it  occurs  in  vari- 
ous other  pathological  connections.  It  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  diphtherit 
and  of  epidemic  cholera.  It  sometimes  occurs  during  the  development  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  the  course  of  articular  rheumatism,  in  syphilis,  to 

'  Writers  are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  causation  of  albuminuria.  Increased 
blood-preasure  in  the  glomeruli  has  usually  been  considered  an  important  cause.  Bune- 
berg  has  advocated  the  view  that  the  cause  is  in  all  cases  diminished  pressure.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  tbe  blood-preeetire  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  prodnctioii 
of  albuminuria.  Diminished  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  glomeruli  is  considered 
by  manv  to  be  an  efficient  cause.  The  view  advocated  by  Cohnheim  is  that  the  nsual 
cause  ot  albuminuria  is  to  be  fbund  in  changes  in  the  epithelium  covering  the  glom- 
eruli. This  view  is  conustent  with  the  preceding,  for  slow  circtitation  produces  ^ten- 
tions  in  these  cells  by  depriving  them  of  their  proper  supply  of  nutrinient.  The  rol 
difficulty  is  to  explain  why  albumen  is  not  present  normally  in  tbe  urine.  All  other 
capillaries  in  the  body,  ao  far  as  known,  allow  an  albuminous  fluid  to  transude  under 
normal  circumstances.  The  walls  of  the  glomerular  capillaries  difier  from  those  of 
other  capillary  blood-vessels  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  composed  of  distinct  eiido> 
theliat  cells ;  at  least  such  cells  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  staining  with  nitrate  of  ulrer. 
FerhapB  structural  peculiaritiett  in  these  walls  may  expuun  the  absence  of  albumen  in 
normal  urine. 

'  This  view  must  be  conddered  hypothetical.  It  is  elaborated  by  Cohnheim  in  tbe 
leomd  volume  of  his  AUgemeiru  PaiKologitj  Berlin,  1882. 
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cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  erysipelas,  relapsing  fever, 
acute  lobar  pneumonia,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  pyiemia,  septi- 
ciemia,  endocarditis,  dysentery,  carbuncles  and  suppurative  processes  in  dif' 
ferent  situations,  smallpox,  and  measles.  Albuminuria  and  general  dropsy 
occurring  in  pregnancy  depend,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  on  this  affec- 
tion, but  in  many  of  these  cases  changes  in  the  kidney  are  very  slight  or 
entirely  absent.  As  a  primary  affection  it  occurs  especially  in  persons 
addicted  to  intemperance.  In  these  cases  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  how 
much  causative  agency  is  to  be  attributed  directly  to  the  action  of  alcohol 
and  how  much  to  the  exposure  incident  to  intemperance.  It  is  observed 
not  iniVequently  to  become  developed  after  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  In  a  case  which  came  under  my  oDsenration  it  followed  excess- 
ive indulgence  in  beer  without  any  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  Bometimes  attrib- 
utable to  exposure  to  cold  irrespective  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  It  may  be 
caused  by  extensive  burns.  Other  causes  are  cantbarides,  turpentine,  phos- 
phorus, carbolic  acid,  iodoform,  the  mineral  acids,  arsenic,  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
lead,  and  mercury,  taken  internally.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  acute 
exacerbations  are  not  uncommon  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  with  regard  to  etiology  most  cases  may  be  distributed  into  three  groups: 
1st,  those  in  which  the  disease  is  caused  by  toxic  agents;  2d,  cases  in  which 
it  is  incident  to  infectious  diseases ;  and  3d,  cases  in  which  it  is  referable  to 
causes  acting  on  the  skin,  as  cold  and  bums. 

DiAOHOBis. — The  existence  of  albuminuria  is  not,  in  itself,  adequate  proof 
of  either  the  affection  under  consideration  or  <^  the  chronic  affections  of  the 
kidneys  vhioh  remain  to  be  considered.  Albumen  may  be  present  in  the 
urine  in  a  smalt  or  moderate  quantity,  and  for  a  brief  period  in  the  course 
of  a  great  number  of  diseases.  It  is  found  not  infrequently  in  the  urine  of 
persons  who  are  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Munn  found  albuminuria  in 
the  proportion  of  11  per  cent,  of  persons  applying  for  life  insurance,  this 
being  the  only  evidence  of  any  disease.'  In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  easily 
made,  being  based  on  the  occurrence  of  anasarca  developed  rapidly,  accom- 
panied with  febrile  symptoms,  and  an  examination  of  the  urine  generally 
showing  albumen  in  abundance.  Dropsy  is  an  early  symptom  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  but  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  diagnosis  is  then  to  be 
based  on  symptoms  pertaining  to  the  urine  in  conjunction  with  general  symp- 
toms. In  addition  to  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  quantity  is 
usually  notably  lessened ;  it  frequently  has  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance  from 
the  presence  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  bloody. 
The  sediment  of  the  urine,  examined  microscopically,  is  found  to  contain,  in 
greater  or  less  abundance,  the  casts  which  have  been  described.  The  pres- 
ence of  these,  in  conjunction  with  other  characters  pertaining  to  the  urine 
and  the  general  symptoms,  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  Etiological  con- 
nections are  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  diagnosis.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  acute  Bright's  disease  not  infrequently  occurs  as  an  intercurrent 
affection  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  in  cases  of  this  affection  is  from  uraemia  and  the 
complications  which  are  liable  to  occur.  Coma  and  convulsions  always  denote 
imminent  and  great  danger  to  life,  but  recovery  may  take  place  notwithstand- 
ing these  effects  of  ursemia.  Pleuritis,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  meningitis,  and 
pneumonitis,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  affection,  are  likely  to  prove  fatal. 
(Edema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  a  cause  of  death.  Dropsical  effusion  into 
both  pleural  cavities  may  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  life 

^  Vide  article  hy  Dr.  John  Munn  in  the  K  Y,  Med.  Buord^  M^icb, 
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An  instance  of  death  from  this  cause  has  not  falteo  undet  my  ohservatioa, 
but  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  cases  io  which  the  dyspnoea  seemed  to  denote 
imminent  danger  to  life. 

fisclusive  of  unemia  and  serious  complications  the  prognons  is  faTorable. 
The  affection  does  not  tend  to  disoi^nise  the  kidneys.  It  is  a  self-limited 
affection,  seldom  continuing  more  than  two  months,  and  in  some  cases  ending 
in  from  one  to  two  weeks.  It  very  rarely  assumes  a  chronic  form.  Cases  of 
the  chronic  affections  which  remain  to  be  considered,  as  a  rule,  do  not  orig- 
inate in  an  acute  attack. 

Ursemic  poisoning  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the  urine  is  scanty;  in  other 
words,  when  the  quantity  of  urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  small.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  lasting  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  places  the  patient 
in  imminent  danger,  and  if  it  continue  is  a  fatal  symptom.  Danger  from 
urssmia  is  not  passed,  although  the  albumen  may  have  disappeared  from  the 
urine,  if  the  sediment  still  contain  casts.  I  have  known  fatal  ursemic  con- 
Tulsions  to  occur  under  these  circumstances. 

Treatusnt. — The  treatment  embraces  the  following  leading  objects :  1. 
Diminution  of  the  intensity  of  the  renal  infiammation,  promotion  of  reso- 
lution, and  restoration  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys.  2.  IMmi- 
nution  or  removal  of  dropsical  effusion.  3.  Elimination  of  urea  through  the 
skin  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  if  uraemia  exist  or  be  threatened. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  warmth  and  rest  of  the  surface 
are  important.  The  patient  should  keep  the  bed  in  order  to  maintain  both 
warmth  and  rest.  The  diet  should  be  unstimulating.  Water  and  other  bland 
liquids  should  be  allowed  as  freely  as  the  thirst  dictates.  Dry  cupping  over 
the  loins  is  the  best  method  of  revulsion  or  counter-irritation,  and  if  the 
atient  be  not  feeble  or  ansemic  the  scarificator  may  be  employed.  General 
loodletting  is  advisable  only  in  cases  in  which  patients  are  full-blooded  and 
attacked  when  in  good  health.  As  a  rule,  after  scarlatina,  in  intemperate 
persons,  and  whenever  the  system  is  enfeebled  from  any  cause,  this  measure 
is  inadmissible.  Fomentations  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  by  means  of 
moistened  cloths  covered  with  oiled  muslin  and  several  thicknesses  of  flannd 
or  the  spon^o-piline  are  useful.  Saline  laxatives  are  useful  by  way  of 
depletion. 

With  reference  to  the  dropsy,  either  saline  cathartics  or  the  more  active 
hydragogues  are  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  situation  of  the 
dropsical  effusion.  In  cases  in  which  suffering  and  danger  are  incident  to 
hydrothorax,  the  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  by  aspiration.  Elaterium  is  the 
most  prompt  and  reliable  hydragogue.  I  have  repeatedly  obtained,  by  means 
of  this  remedy,  effectual  relief  in  a  few  hours  when  the  pleuritic  effusion  was 
sufficient  to  occasion  alarming  dyspnoea.  Gamboge,  podophyllin,  jalap  with 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  soda  are  efficient  hydra- 
gogues. Diuretics  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  kidneys  will  not  be  likely 
to  respond  to  them.  Moreover,  they  are  considered  by  some  as  inadmissible 
because  their  action  on  the  kidneys  may  increase  the  infiammation.  Tbey 
are,  however,  recommended  as  safe  and  frequently  useful  by  others.  A 
rational  indication  for  their  use  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  renal  tubes 
are  obstructed ;  at\d  a  free  secretion  of  urine  will  be  likely  to  remove  the 
obstruction  by  washing  away  the  content^  of  the  tubes.  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  digitalis  and  the  saline  diuretics  do  no  harm  and  are  often  useful 

Measures  for  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  are  indicated  whenever  the 
diminished  quantity  of  urine  and  its  low  specific  gravity  show  the  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  to  be  greatly  deficient.  By  timely  meeting  this  indication 
ursemio  poisoning  may  he  forestalled.    Of  course  measures  for  this  object 
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are  urgently  indicated  when  Bymptoms  denoting  ureemic  poisoning  are  pres- 
ent. Hydragogue  cathartics  are  the  most  efficient,  and  next  to  these  the 
hot-air  bath.  The  pilocarpine,  given  hypodcrmically,  in  Bome  cases  produces 
profuse  perspiration  and  is  a  potent  eHminative  remedy.  It  may  he  con- 
joined with  the  use  of  the  hot-air  bath.  Both  hydragogues  and  sudorifics  are 
to  be  employed  in  alternation  if  uraemic  coma  or  convulsions  have  occurred. 
If  the  indication  be  not  argent,  salines  and  sudorific  remedies  may  suffice. 
An  eligible  sudorific  remedy  is  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  in  half-ounce 
doses  thrice  daily.  The  statement  concerning  the  use  of  diuretics  with  refers 
ence  to  dropsy  of  course  is  equally  applicable  to  their  use  for  the  elimination 
of  area.  They  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  elimination  of  urea  when 
arfemia  exists  or  is  threatened.  Under  other  circnmstances  diuretics  may  be 
employed,  selecting  those  which  do  not  act  as  irritants  of  the  kidneys.  The 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  the  decoction  of  broom  are 
eligible  diuretics.  With  reference  to  a  diuretic  effect  pure  or  distilled  water 
should  be  taken  as  a  drink  as  freely  as  possible  without  inconvenience. 
Dickinson  says:  *'0f  all  diuretics,  water  is  the  best;"  and  my  own  experi- 
ence has  led  me  to  think  that  this  statement  is  not  too  strong. 

Urseroic  coma  and  convulsions  call  for  measures  of  treatment  in  addition 
to  those  which  are  eHminative  in  their  operation.  Venesection  may  be 
employed  if  not  contraindicated  by  the  condition  of  the  patient  exclusive 
of  the  uriemic  symptoms.  For  the  arrest  of  convulsions,  either  chloroform 
inhalation  or  the  chloral  hydrate  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum  is  indicated. 
Morphia  may  be  administered  by  snbcntaneona  injection,  but  not  in  toxic 
doses.  These  are  palliatiTe  measures  to  be  pursued  until  elimination  has 
been  effected  by  hyonigogaes  and  sudorifies  or  as  long  as  the  coma  and  con- 
vulsions continue. 

During  convalescence  care  as  regards  diet,  exercise,  and  exposure  to  cold 
is  important.  Tonic  remedies,  and  especially  preparations  of  iron,  are  gene- 
rally indicated. 

My  clinical  records  furnish  illustrations  of  complete  recovery  from  this 
affection  when  the  dropsy  was  excessive,  when  life  was  threatened  by  hydro- 
tborax  and  cedcma  of  the  lungs,  and  also  after  the  occurrence  of  ursemic 
coma  and  convnluons. 


Ohronlc  Bright's  Disease— Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  convenient  and  correct  olasnfication  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  different  cases  of  this  disease  the 
kidneys  present  a  great  variety  of  morbid  appearances  as  regards  size,  color, 
character  of  the  surface,  etc.  Kidneys  affected  with  chronic  Bright's  disease 
may  be  small,  of  normal  size,  or  enlarged ;  they  may  be  red.  yellow,  white, 
or  mottled ;  their  surface  may  be.  smooth  or  granular ;  waxy  degeneration 
exists  in  some  and  not  in  other  cases.  The  large  kidneys  usually  are  pale 
in  color  and  of  smooth  surface,  and  the  small  kidneys  are  generally  red  or 
mottled  and  of  granular  surface ;  but  the  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  many. 
There  are  three  modes  of  classification  which  deserve  special  mention.  There 
is,  first,  the  classification  of  Frerichs,  adopted  in  its  leading  features  by  Grain- 
ger Stewart.  This  divides  Bright's  disease  into  three  stages :  Jirxf,  a  stage 
of  inflammation ;  scronrf,  a  stage  of  degeneration  ;  fhtrd,  a  stage  of  atrophy. 
This  classification  is  founded  on  theory,  and  is  opposed  by  clinical  and  patho- 
logical observations.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  atrophied  kidneys 
the  disease  is  chronic  from  the  beginning,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anpTo*® 
that  the  condition  of  these  kidneys  is  preceded  by  either  of  the  ot^e^  eiag^i 
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nor  are  most  case?  of  the  so-called  second  stage  ushered  io  by  an  acnte  attack. 
There  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease  which  pass  through  the  three  stages  of 
Frcrichs,  but  this  sequence  of  events  is  so  rare  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  basis 
of  classification.  This  division  of  Bright's  disease  into  stages  is  generallj 
abandoned. 

Another  classification  is  based  on  a  view  wholly  opposed  to  the  preceding. 
Bright's  disease,  according  to  this  second  view,  is  a  general  name  for  a  ddid- 
ber  of  independent  diseases.  This  doctrine  is  advocated  b;  many  English 
writers,  and  since  Bartels*  work  on  diseases  of  the  kidney  it  has  been  widely 
adopted  in  Germany.  It  is  without  doubt  more  generally  accepted  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  any  other  classificarion.  The  distinct  afiiections  which  are  thus 
recognized  as  included  under  the  name  Bright's  disease  are:  1,  acute  Bright's 
disease  ;  2,  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis ;  3,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis; 
4,  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  It  is  admitted  that  these  affections  are 
often  combined  with  each  other.  This  classification  is  in  many  respects  a 
convenient  one.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  separate  acute  from  chronic  Bright's 
disease ;  but  on  pathological  as  well  as  on  clinical  grounds  there  are  serious 
objections  to  the  sharp  distinctions  drawn  in  the  foregoing  classification 
between  parenchymatous  nephritis,  interstitial  nephritis,  and  waxy  degenera- 
tion. In  so-called  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  there  exist  interstitial 
changes  of  the  same  nature  as  those  found  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis; 
and  in  the  latter  there  are  also  parenchymatous  changes.  There  is  no  pnx^ 
of  the  asserUon  that  the  disease  begins  in  one  case  in  the  parenchyma  and  in 
the  other  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the 
kidney  may  occur  without  inflammatory  alterations,  but  in  that  case  the  degen- 
eration is  not  extensive  and  is  of  little  clinical  importance.  The  waxy  kid- 
ney is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  accompanied  by  a  true  nephritis.  la 
many  cases  usually  described  as  chronic  parenchymatous  nephriUs  there  is 
waxy  degeneration  in  addition  to  the  nephritis. 

A  third  classification  is  the  one  adopted  in  this  work.  It  embraces  all  of 
the  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  under  the  name  chronic  dilfufe 
nephritis.  This  classification  recognizes  the  fact  that  in  all  of  these  forms 
there  are  both  interstitial  and  parenchymatous  changes.  It  does  not  considtf 
the  preponderance  of  parenchymatous  alterations  in  one  case  and  of  inter 
stitial  alterations  in  another  as  a  satisfactory  reason  for  distinguishing  a  paren- 
chymatous from  an  interstitial  nephritis,  especially  as  there  may  exist  every 
possible  degree  of  combination  between  these  two  changes. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 
kidney  in  ohronie  diffuse  nephritis  are  associated  with  characteristic  clinical 
phenomena.  These  different  morbid  conditions  are  perhaps  best  designated 
by  indicating  the  gross  appearances  of  the  kidneys  in  which  they  are  present, 
as,  for  example,  the  small  granular  kidney,  the  large  waxy  kidney,  etc.  This 
method  of  division  has  disadvantages,  but  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  which 
our  present  knowledge  enables  us  to  make.  Whether  the  varieties  of  chronie 
Bright's  disease  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  affections  or  as  different  mani- 
festations of  one  and  the  same  disease  is,  in  a  measure,  a  matter  of  individual 
judgment.  If  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  embraced  only  typical  cases  of  lai^ 
white  kidney  on  the  one  hand  and  typical  cases  of  small  granular  kidney  oa 
the  other  hand,  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  regarding  these  as  distinct 
diseases ;  but  there  is  every  grade  of  transition  between  the  lai|^  and  the 
small  kidneys.  There  are  large  kidneys  with  the  clinical  history  of  t^e  smalls 
and  vice  vei-nA;  and  there  are  large  kidneys  which,  except  as  regards  nae, 
may  present  all  the  pathological  changes  of  the  small.  For  these  and  othn" 
reasons  which  might  be  adduced  it  is  better  to  regard  the  types  of  diseased 
kidney  which  are  to  be  described  not  as  independent  affections,  but  as  diffei^ 
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ent  manifestations  or  varieties  of  the  same  disease— namely,  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis. 

The  two  influences  of  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  character  or 
type  of  kidney  found  after  death  from  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  waxy  degeneration.  When 
the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  small 
granular  kidneys  will  be  found  after  death.    When  the  affection  terminates 
in  less  than  a  year  from  the  onset  (a  point  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  j 
determine),  some  form  of  large  kidney  will  usually  be  found  on  post-mortem 
examination.    The  wasy  kidney,  however,  even  when  of  several  years'  dura- 
tion, is,  as  a  rule,  large  and  pale.    It  may,  however,  be  small  and  granular.  i 
It  most  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  small  kidneys  run  a  more  pro- 
longed course  than  the  large  that  the  former  represent  a  late  stage  of  the  ' 
latter.    In  the  majority  of  small  kidneys  the  process  of  contraction  or  atrophy 
is  to  be  considered  as  in  operation  from  the  onset  of  the  disease.  ; 

The  three  main  forma  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  are;  1.  The  simple  large 
kidney  (red,  mottled,  or  white) ;  2.  The  small  granular  kidney  ;  3.  The  waxy  ] 
kidney.  The  waxy  kidney  is  usually  enlarged.  It  is  therefore  convenient  i 
to  consider  two  forms  of  large  kidney- — one  with  and  the  other  without  waxy  ; 
degeneration.  Mention  will  also  be  made  of  the  occurrence  of  waxy  degener-  I 
ation  in  small  kidneys. 

I.  The  Large  Kidney  without  Waay  Degmer ation. — This  form  is  less  fre- 

auenfc  than  either  the  lai^e  waxy  kidney  or  the  small  granular  kidney.  It  is  i| 
le  variety  met  with  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  acute  Bright's  disease 
passes  into  the  chronic  stage.    It  is  not,  however,  generally  preceded  by  the  i 
acute  disease.    It  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  more  rapid  course  than  any  other  variety 
of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  its  duration  being  rarely  more  than  a  year  and  a  i 
half.  It  jvesents  two  modifications  according  to  the  color  of  the  cortical  por-  il 
tion  of  tbe  kidney.    In  one  the  cortex  is  red  or,  more  usually,  mottled  with  ji 
red  and  white  (large  red  or  mottled  kidney).    In  the  other  the  cortex  is  pale 
(large  white  kidney).  The  kidneys  are  enlarged,  less  frequently  of  normal  size  . 
(a  normal-sized  kidney  is  reckoned  among  the  large  in  distinction  from  the 
small  kidneys).  The  surface  is  smooth.  The  capsule  is  easily  detached.  The  ,i 
swelling  affects  chiefly  the  cortex,  which  may  present  many  hemorrhagic  and  :! 
congested  portions,  with  opaque  whitish  or  yellow  parts,  or  may  be  almost  ' 
uniformly  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  color,  with  only  here  and  there  a  hemor-  "I 
rhage  or  a  congested  patch,  or  even  without  any  hemorrhages.    In  not  a  few 
cases  the  surface  of  the  kidney  is  granular  and  the  capsule  is  adherent. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  small  hemorrhages  are  found  in  abundance 
in  the  red  or  motUed  kidneys,  and,  although  diminished  in  number,  they  are 
usually  but  not  always  present  in  the  pale  kidneys.  The  extravasated  blood  ' 
may  be  in  the  intertubular  tissue,  but  is  more  frequently  within  Bowman's 
capsules  and  in  the  convoluted  tubes.  The  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue 
are  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  circumscribed  patches  scattered  throughout 
the  cortex.  In  these  patches  the  connective  tissue  between  the  tubes  and 
around  the  Malpighian  bodies  is  increased.  This  new  tissue  may  be  rich  in  ; 
cells  and  indistinctly  fibrillated,  or  it  may  be  poor  in  cells  and  fibrous.  The 
epithelium  lining  the  tubes  surrounded  by  the  new  connective  tissue  is  gen- 
erally atrophic,  and  the  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  diminished.  In  some  places 
the  tubes  may  have  entirely  disappeared.  The  glomeruli  may  be  shrunken 
and  fibrous,  and  tbe  new  tissue  may  be  developed,  especially  around  the 
altered  glomeruli.  Some  of  the  glomeruli  present  the  lesions  of  a  glomerulo- 
nephritis as  described  in  the  preceding  article  (p.  866).  There  is  often  a 
growth  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  presenting  HseVf 
frequently  in  the  form  of  an  obliterating  endarteritis.  In  addition     t\aB  deve\- 
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opment  of  new  connective  tissue  combined  vitfa  atrophy  of  the  tahes,  the  inter* 
stitial  tissue  m&y  preseDt  here  and  there  an  infiltration  with  small  round  cells 
and  with  fatty  molecales.  Outside  of  the  patches  of  new  connectiTe  tissue 
the  convoluted  tubes,  instead  of  being  atrophic,  are  frequently  dilated.  In 
these  dilated  tubes  the  epithelium  is  generally  swollen  and  contains  molecules 
of  fat.  In  other  places  no  change  may  be  noticeable  either  in  the  tubes  or  in 
the  interstitial  tissue.  The  lumina  of  the  tubes  contains  also  blood-corpuscles, 
hyaline  easts,  fatty  molecules,  and  granular  matter. 

In  the  large  kidneys,  in  distinction  from  the  small  granular  kidneys,  the 
changes  in  the  epithelial  cells  (that  is,  the  parenchymatous  and  the  fatt; 
degenerations)  exceed  in  extent  the  interstitial  alterations.  Whether  or  not 
there  be  a  form  of  chronic  Brigfat's  disease  in  which  the  parenchymatous  ind 
fatty  degenerations  constitute  the  sole  changes  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  are  interstitial  alteradons,  u 
described,  in  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  tubes.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  both  the  parenchymatous  and  the  interstitial  changes  are  scit- 
tered  in  patches  throughout  the  cortical  portions  of  both  kidneys,  and  are  not 
uniformly  diffused  ;  also  that  the  most  ext«nsive  svelliog  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelium  are  found  outside  of  the  patches  of  new  connective  tis- 
sue, in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithelial  cells  are  usually  small  aod 
atrophied.  It  is  evident  from  the  description  that  even  in  large  smooth  kid- 
neys there  may  be  (microscopically)  atrophied  portions  resembling  those  in 
the  small  granular  kidneys,  but  not  so  abundant.  This  atrophy,  with  increase 
of  fibrous  tissue,  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye  in  those  large  kidneys  which 
present  a  granular  surface  with  adherent  capsule.  These  and  other  consid- 
erations which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article  render  it  clear  that, 
important  as  it  is  to  distinguish  certain  general  types  or  varieties  of  chronie 
diffuse  nephritis,  it  is  not  desirable  to  separate  them  from  each  other  by  sharp 
boundary-lines.  The  pale  kidneys  differ  from  the  red  or  mottled  kidnejs 
chiefly  in  a  greater  amount  of  anaemia  and  of  fatty  degeneration. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  the  large,  non-waxy  kidneys  of  chronic  Bright') 
disease  are  accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  or  of  the  whole 
heart.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  does  not  usually  develop  in  connection  with 
the  large  kidneys  when  the  renal  disease  occurs  in  patients  much  enfeebled,  as 
by  phthisis,  syphilis,  chronic  suppurations,  etc.  It  is  in  connection  with  such 
wasting  diseases  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  large  white  kidneys  are  de- 
veloped. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  kidneys  frequently  de- 
scribed as  of  the  large  white  variety  are  affected  by  a  waxy  degeneration  which 
has  been  overlooked,  and  which  therefore  places  them  in  the  following  variety 

II.  The  Large  Kidnty  with  Wascy  Degeneration. — This  variety  and  the  small 
granular  kidneys  oonsUtute  the  most  frequent  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  This 
form  embraces  a  large  proportion  of  the  oases  developed  in  connection  with 
phthisis,  syphilis,  chronie  suppurations,  and  severe  cachexise.  As  already 
mentioned,  a  considerable  number  of  the  large  white  kidneys  belong  to  this 
variety.*   Waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is,  with  very  few  exceptious, 

*  Some  writers  r^rd  the  lai^  white  kidney  as  characterized  especially  bv  Attr 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  as  free  from  waxy  degeneration,  and  as  unattended  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  This  constitutes  only  one  variety  of  large  white  kidney.  A 
part  of  the  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  diflerent  forms  of  dlfiiise  nephri- 
tis which  may  present  the  appearances  of  the  largewhite  kidneys — namely,  1.  The  pale 
kidney  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  especiallj'  of  scarlatinal  nephritis.  2.  I'he  large  p»l« 
kidnejr  without  waxy  degeneralion  and  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  3.  The  laa-e 
pale  kidney  of  chronic  Briftht's  disease,  without  waxy  degeneration  uid  without  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  4.  The  large  pale  kidney  with  waxy  degeneration.  Most  of  the 
large  white  kidneys  or  chronic  Bright's  disM-^  without  hyiiertrophy  of  the  leftventridt 
are  affected  with  waxy  degeneration. 
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accompanied  by  waxy  degeneration  in  other  parts,  especially  the  spleen  and 
the  liver.  The  kidney  is  one  of  the  favorite  seats  of  this  abnormal  deposit. 
The  waxy  change  in  the  kidney  may  be  bo  slight  as  to  be  recognizable  only 
upon  microscopical  examination,  or  it  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  give  a  very 
characteristic  aspect  to  the  organ.  In  nearly  all  doubtful  cases  its  presence 
or  absence  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the  simple  iodine  test.  (See  p.  55.) 
For  microscopical  examination  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  and  methyl-violet 
are  to  be  preferred.  A  slight  or  moderate  waxy  degeneration  may  occur  without 
farther  parenchymatous  or  interstitial  changes.  This  simple  waxy  degenera- 
tion, however,  is  so  rare  that  its  occurrence  has  even  been  denied.  Waxy  degen- 
eration of  the  kidney,  when  of  clinical  importance,  may  be  conudered  practi- 
cally as  associated  always  with  diffuse  nephritis.  Whether  the  waxy  change 
be  the  cause  of  the  nephritis,  or  whether  both  be  effects  of  the  same  cause,  arc 
undecided  questions  which  at  present  do  not  admit  of  profitable  discussion. 

Kidneys  affected  with  waxy  degeneration  present  a  variety  of  gross  appear- 
ances according  to  the  degree  of  degeneration  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  parenchymatous  and  interstitial  changes.  The  waxy  change  may  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  influence  the  appearance  of  the  kidney,  which  then  presents 
some  one  of  the  forms  of  chronic  difi"use  nephritis.  Usually,  however,  careful 
inspection  will  reveal  in  the  glomeruli,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  character- 
istic translucent  appearance  of  the  waxy  material.  When  a  large  amount  of 
the  waxy  deposit  exists,  we  have  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the  waxj 
kidney.  The  organ  is  then  enlarged,  pale,  and  anaemic.  The  consistence  is 
firm.  The  surface  is  smooth  and  glistening.  The  capsule  is  not  adherent. 
Upon  section  the  cortex  is  found  to  be  the  part  chiefly  swollen.  It  presents 
the  same  pale  aspect  as  the  surface.  The  pyramids  are  bluish-red,  as  in 
most  forms  of  di^se  nephritis.  The  cortical  stria  are  obscured.  The  trans- 
lucent Malpighian  tufts  are  visible.  The  cortex  presents  a  combination  in 
irregular  patches  or  in  striie  of  translucent  gray  portions  with  opaque  white 
or  yellow  portions.  The  latter  correspond  to  the  parts  most  aff'ected  by  fatty 
degeneration,  and  the  former  to  the  waxy  districts.  The  more  the  translucent 
gray  substance  predominates,  the  greater  is  the  extent  of  the  waxy  degenera- 
tion and  the  more  characteristic  of  the  waxy  kidney  is  the  appearance.  The 
more  the  yellowish  parts  predominate,  the  more  closely  does  the  appearance 
approach  that  of  the  large  white  kidney  without  waxy  degeneration. 

By  the  use  of  iodine  it  is  evident  to  the  naked  eye  that  the  favorite  seats 
for  the  deposit  of  the  waxy  material  are  the  glomeruli  and  the  vasa  reota. 
Microscopical  examination  sliows  that  the  capillaries  of  the  cortex  and  the 
nembraoffi  proprisB  of  the  tabes,  especially  of  the  straight  tubes  and  the  loops 
of  Henle,  are  also  often  aflected.  The  deposit,  as  a  rule,  is  at  first  in  the  mid- 
dle coat  of  the  arterioles  and  around  the  capillary  walla  of  the  glomeruli. 
The  walls  of  the  affected  vessels  become  swollep  and  homogeneous.  The 
lumina  of  the  vessels  is  gradually  diminished,  and  may  be  obliterated.  In 
a  similar  way  the  walls  of  the  tubes  may  be  thickened  and  homogeneous. 
The  nephritic  changes  are  in  most  respects  the  same  as  those  described  for 
the  preceding  variety,  and  need  not  here  be  repeated.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  hemorrhages  are  usually  absent  in  kidneys  affected  with  waxy 
degeneration.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  and  aniemia  of  the  kid- 
neys are  prominent  features.  The  waxy  glomeruli  present  a  more  homo- 
^eneons  appearance,  fewer  nuclei,  and  less  shrinkage  than  those  involved  in 
the  other  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  There  is  nothing  characteristic 
of  waxy  degeneration  in  the  casts  found  in  the  tubes.* 

*  These  casts,  often  called  waxy,  may  stain  red  with  methyl-violet,  but  they  do  not 
(rive  the  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  Formless  dntn^  V*" 
aenting  this  reaction  have,  however,  been  found  in  the  tubes  (Kyber). 
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Waxy  degeneration  is  not  confined  to  large  smooth  kidneys.  It  is  nst 
Tery  r^re  td  find  hirt^c  \v;ixy  kidneys  with  irregular  surface  and  partially 
adherent  ciipsiile.  Small  ^r;mul;ir  kidneys  mav  also  be  waxv.  Waxy  kid- 
II. -vs  aro  very  rarely  acconipiiTiicd  by  hypertn.pliv  of  the  lu-art.  Tlie  coin-  '. 
eidoni'e  of  waxy  spleun  and  nf  waxy  liver  witli  this  furni  ui'  kiiliit'v  diseaw 
is  an  inipnrtant  clement  in  the  diagnosis.  Tliere  are  cases,  huwcvcr,  in  wliich 
the  change  in  the  kidney  is  well  marked,  while  in  the  liver  and  in  thu  spleen 
it  is  insignificant.  It  may  always  be  inferred  that  some  degree  of  waxy 
deireneration  nf  the  kidney  exists  when  thi.s  change  can  be  recognized  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  spleen. 

III.  The  SinaU  Granular  Kidnty. — ^At  least  three  varieUes  of  this  font  1 
of  kidney  may  be  reeognind — luundy,  otte  repreeenting  an  atrophia  stage  of  | 
the        kidaey  without  waxy  degoneration  ;  a  second  represeDtii^  the  BUK  B 
stage  of  the  large  waxy  kidney  ;  and  a  third,  being  the  genuine  eootneted  f 
kidney,  of  which  no  stage  of  enlargement  exists.    The  first  two  are  railed 
secondarily-contracted  kidneys.    Nothing  cmild  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
view  which  once  prevailed  that  the  lar^'e  kidiiev.'?  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  if  recovery  do  not  take  pilaee.  necessarily  pas?  into  a  stage  of  con- 
traction, and  that  the  majority  of  atrophied  kidneys  ai'c  preceded  by  a  siaie 
of  enlargement.    The  secondarily-contracted  kidneys  do  not  usually  hocrae 
as  small  as  the  genuine  or  primarily-contracted  kidneys.  It  is  not  rare  tn  iiiiil 
small  kidneys  with  waxy  degeneration.    Many  of  the  small  granular  kidneys 
ocourring  in  gout  are  waxy.    It  is  probable  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
waxy  degeneration  is  superadded  to  a  genuine  contracted  kidoej.    Han;  «f 
^e  small  mzy  kidneys,  lioweTcr,  are  better  te^ided  «b  rc^iieaeatiBg  n 
atro^o  st^  of  dke  huge  vaxy  Tsrietj. 

While  the  existence  of  secondarily-contracted  kidneys  is  admitted,  it  is  thi 
primarily-contracted  form  which  is  referred  to  in  the  remainder  of  this  artide 
under  the  name  small  granular  kidney.  Other  names  for  this  variety  of 
chrotili'  diffuse  nephritis  are — genuine  contracted  kidney,  small  red  kidney, 
granular  atrophy  <if  the  kidney,  cirrhosis  or  sclerosis  of  the  ki<lney,  chronic 
inter.stitial  nephritis,  and  chronic  desquamative  nephritis  (Johnson).  Tliere 
is  no  serious  objection  to  anv  of  these  names  except  the  last.  Of  all  iHe 
forms  of  climnii.'  diffuse  nephritis,  this  is  the  one  which  with  most  ]iro[iri('iy 
may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  this  is  the  view  now  very  i:eiirrnllT 
adopted.  There  are  authorities  who  hold  the  opinion  that  renal  cirrhosis  is 
not  only  to  be  separated  from  other  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but 
that  it  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a  general  disease  afi'ccting  the  arteries  <i 
the  body.    This  view  will  receive  consideration  subsequently. 

The  kidneys  in  this  form  are  reduced  in  volume  and  weight.  As  in  iH 
forms  of  Bright's  disease^  both  organs  are  involved,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  near); 
an  equal  extent  The  rise  may  be  a  third  that  of  the  normal  kidney  or  ctm 
less.  There  is  usually  a  compensatory  increase  of  adipose  tissue  around 
kidneys.  The  organs  are  abnormally  dense  and  resisting.  The  capsule  n 
with  difficulty  detached,  and  when  removed  it  brings  away  portions  of  itfi 
torn  renal  snl)stance.  The  exterior  surface  presents  little  irregular  elevaii'ins 
or  granulations.  The  granulations  usually  have  a  yellowish  and  the  depres- 
sions between  theni  a  reddish  color.  In  many  cases  the  name  small  red 
kidney  is  appropriate.  Sometimes,  however,  the  prevailing  color  is  whitish 
or  yellowish.  Upon  section  it  is  observed  that  the  cortical  portion  especially 
is  diminished.  This  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  rim  over  the  pyramids.  lo 
marked  cases  the  pyramids  extend  nearly  to  the  external  surface,  and  thai 
rides  are  almost  in  eontact.  Little  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head 
to  a  pea  or  even  lai^er,  and  filled  with  a  thin  fluid  or  with  ooUoid  contents, 
are  frequently  obserred  both  on  the  sarftee  imd  kt  the  interior.  VUh 
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lines,  dne  to  the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  tahes,  are  not  infrequently 
seen  in  the  pyramidal  portion.  They  are  invariably  present  vhen  the  disease 
of  the  kidney  is  associated  with  goat.  Small  kidneys  with  these  deposits 
were  called  by  Todd  gouty  kidneys.  The  same  deposit  of  urates  may  occur 
independently  of  gout. 

The  microscope  shows  as  the  most  essential  change  the  production  in  the 
cortex  of  a  large  amount  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  This  new  tiesue  is 
not  uniformly  distributed,  but  is  in  greater  amount  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  and  there  are  usually  parts  where  no  thickening  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  exists.  Many  of  the  Malpighian  tufts  are  small  and  fibrous,  and  are 
often  placed  abnormally  close  to  each  other  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the 
interrening  tubes  and  retraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue.  The  rich  develop- 
ment of  new  connective  tissue  around  the  shrunken  glomeruli  may  be  espe* 
cially  noticeable.  An  important  change  in  most  cases  is  the  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  both  in  their  adventitia  (periarteritis)  and 
in  their  intiraa  (endarteritis).  By  the  obliteration  and  partial  occlusion  thus 
effected  of  many  small  arteries  and  of  capillaries  in  the  glomeruli  the  circula- 
tion through  the  kidneys  must  be  much  impeded  ;  but  the  blood-vessels  are 
not  the  only  parts  that  suffer  by  this  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  tubes 
are  also  compressed,  and  may  be  in  part  obliterated.  By  this  constriction  of 
the  tubes  in  certain  places  the  flow  of  urine  through  them  is  obstructed, 
and,  being  dammed  back,  causes  cystic  dilatations  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
These  cysts  consist  of  dilated  tubes  and  of  dilated  capsules  of  Bowman. 
In  the  latter  form  of  cyst  the  glomerulus  is  compressed  or  entirely  obliter- 
ated. Although  interstitial  changes  decidedly  predominate  in  this  form  of 
kidney,  parenchymatous  changes  are  not  wanting.  Atrophy  of  the  epi- 
thelium is  constantly  met  with  in  tubes  enveloped  in  connective  tissue. 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium,  although  less  extended  than  in  the 
lai^e  kidneys,  will  usually  be  found  in  some  places.  Fat-globules  may  also 
appear  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  tubes  within  the  new  fibrous  tissue  are 
small  and  may  be  entirely  obliterated.  Outside  of  this  they  are  firequently 
dilated.  Hyaline  and  granular  casts  are  often  discovered  in  the  tabes,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  pyramids.  There  may  be  some  increase  of  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  changes  in  these  are  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  alterations  in  the  cortex. 

One  of  the  most  constant  accompaniments  of  the  small  granular  kidney  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  unattended  usually  by  valvular  lesion. 
There  may  be  hypertrophy  of  the  whole  heart.  The  hypertrophy  is  usually 
attended  by  more  or  less  dilatation,  but  it  may  be  simple.  Buhl  has  pointed 
out  the  frequent  coincidence  of  fibrous  or  chronic  interstitial  myocarditis  in 
connection  with  this  hypertrophy.  Another  complication  of  great  frequency 
and  of  diagnostic  value  is  the  form  of  retinitis  called  retinitis  albuminurica, 
the  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  of  which  will  he  described  in  connection 
with  the  symptoms.  Both  the  retinitis  and  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  may 
occur  with  other  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  they  are  rarely  met 
with  in  conjunction  with  the  large  waxy  kidney.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  and 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes  are  also  to  be  mentioned  as  important  com- 
plications. Bartels  calls  attention  to  the  fVeqnent  occurrence  of  thickening  of 
the  skull-cap  and  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  bone.  Dropsical  effusions 
are  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease. 

As  has  already  been  said,  many  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  the  small 
granular  kidney  as  a  disease  entirely  distinct  from  the  other  forms  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease.  Even  the  propriety  of  considering  renal  cirrhosis  1as  a 
nephritis  is  disputed.  Gull  and  Sutton  first  advanced  the  view  that  lenai 
cirrhosis  is  only  one  manifestation  of  a  widespread  affection  of  tbe  whole 
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aiteriAl  tj^m^  to  whieh  iilfectioo  Uiey  give  the  name  sfteiio-c&pilUry 
filmisis.  Tiba  eftsentiftl  ehtnge,  MOonUng  to  these  authors,  is  a  thickening  of 
the  outer  coat  of  the  arteries.   The  disease  they  regard  as  mainly  one  of  old 

age.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  hfait.  tht^y  urge,  is  to  be  explained  onlvbv 
this  general  arterial  disease.  'I'lifiij  ;ire  ('asi's  \vliii.'li  seem  to  support  Gull 
ami  Sutton's  theory.  Extensive  iulii-nitii;i  of  the  urteries  (arierin-i-elerosis),' 
such  as  occurs  in  old  age,  is  iisuiiliy  atii'inleil  liy  partial  atropliv  of  the  kid- 
ney. This  arterio-selerotic  atrophy  <tf  the  kidney  is  not.  however,  ususHt 
attended  by  any  symptoms  of  Urigiit  s  disease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  is  the  form  of  disease  referred  to  by  (lull  and  Sutton.  Widespread 
obliterating  endarteritis,  when  it  involves  the  renal  arteries,  leads  to  atrophj 
of  the  kidneys,  which  may  give  rise  to  grave  symptoms;  but  in  many  eases, 
probably  in  the  majoritj,  of  small  granular  kidney  no  arterial  changes  hare  1 
been  fband  which  can  be  aasi^ed  with  any  propriety  as  the  cause  of  the  | 
renal  disease.  There  ia  therefore,  soffiiaent  basis  tof  the  doctrine  tUt 
thu  form  of  Bright's  disease  is  in  au  eases  the  raeolt  of  primary  arteriil 
changes.  Moreover,  Gull  and  8ntton  hare  overeatimated  the  influence  of 
old  age  in  the  causation,  and  they  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  instanees 
of  cardiao  hypertrophy  in  oonneotion  with  oUier  forms  of  Bri^'i 
disease. 

The  view  is  advanced  by  M'eigert  that  the  primary  ehange  in  renal  cir- 
rhosis is  atrophy  or  necrosis  of  tlie  epithelial  cells  (therefnre  not  inflamma- 
tion),  and  that  in  accordance  witli  a  pathological  law  this  loss  of  substance 
is  fiiilowed  by  new  growth  of  connective  tissue.  The  primary  atrophy  of  the 
epithelial  cells  may  be  the  result  of  various  toxic  substances  (such  as  alcohol, 
lead,  and  urio  acid)  or  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition  from  defective  drca- 
lation  (primary  arterial  ohan^).  Ib  most  ewe^  however,  we  are  ignonat 
of  the  primaiy  cause, 

CSiXinOAL  HiSTOBT.— Chronic  Bright's  disease  sometimes  follows  tbeacnte 
affisc^n.  This  statement  applies  chiefly  to  the  large  kidney  without  wax; 
degeneraUon ;  bat  as  a  rule  the  disease  is  developed  imperceptibly  and  is 
Buhaente  from  the  first.  In  a  large  proportion  of  eases  the  event  which  first 
directs  attention  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease  is  drnpsv.  l^rior  to  ttiis 
event  the  patient  for  sonie  time  may  have  been  sensible  ()f  impaired  streiigtb, 
aiul  the  appearance  may  have  denoted  aiuemia ;  but  nut  infro<|uentlv  up  w 
the  time  when  dmpsy  is  noticed  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  any  deteriora- 
tion of  health.  The  first  appearance  of  dropsy  is  tedeina  either  around  the 
eyes  or  in  the  lower  extremities,  or  in  both  situations  simultaneously.  Ai 
regards  the  amount  of  dropsy,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  increases  and  i> 
diffused,  cases  differ.  It  may  be  present  and  remain  in  so  slight  a  d^;rae  that 
ito  existence  is  ascertained  only  by  close  examination,  and  H  may  esoiqpe  Al 
attention  of  the  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  cases  anasarca  oeeOi 
either  rapidly  or  slowly,  the  limbs,  body,  and  especially  the  genitals,  beeoa* 
ing  enormoosly  swollen,  together  with  more  or  less  efi'usion  into  the  seroni 
ravittes.  A  convenient  place  for  determining  hy  pressure  With  the  finger  a 
small  amount  of  oedema  is  over  the  sternum.  The  difl^erent  forms  of  diseise 
do  not  equally  give  rise  to  general  dropsy.  It  occurs  most  constanllv  and  is 
most  marked  in  connection  with  the  largi^  kidney.  It  is  wanliiTg  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  most  freijuent  form  of  disease  is 
the  small  granular  kidney.  It  is  also  fretiuently  wanting  for  a  consideraMe 
period  during  the  progress  of  the  waxy  form  of  disease.  Of  StI  out  of  102 
recorded  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  under  my  observation,  in  which 
facts  renteoting  dropsy  were  noticed,  it  existed  in  74,  and  was  absent  in  15 
eases.  1m  dr^y  was  cdight  ot  raoderate  in  21,  ud>oi«denbte  in  S6  <a» 
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In  17  cases  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  dropsy  were  not  noted.'  Of  430 
cases  collected  from  different  authors  aod  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  general  dropsy 
existed  in  376  ftnd  was  wanting  in  34.  As  a  rule,  general  dropsy  is  marked 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  albumen  in  the  urine  is  very  abundant,  and,  per 
contra^  general  dropsy  is  either  slight  or  wanting  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
urine  contains  little  or  no  albumen. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  is  of  great  importance  as  regards  diagnosis 
in  the  different  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  In  the  large  kidney  with- 
out waxy  degeneration  the  quantity  of  urine  excreted  within  twenty-four 
hours  is  diminished  unless  the  arterial  tension  be  elevated  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  in  which  case  the  quantity  is  normal  or  even  increased.  The 
diminution  is  rarely  as  marked  as  in  acute  Bright's  disease.  The  specific  grav- 
ity, as  a  rule,  is  high  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  scanty,  and  low  under 
opposite  circumstances.  Generally  it  does  not  vary  much  from  the  normal 
standard.  The  urine  of  this  form  of  kidney  is  usually  of  a  yellow  color  and 
turbid.  The  amount  of  albumen  is  considerable,  and  in  some  cases  very 
large.  The  daily  excretion  of  urea  is  lessened.  There  is  generally  an  abun- 
dant sediment  which  contuns  casts,  epithelial  cells,  red  and  white  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  granular  material.  Urates  may  be  deposited  in  abundance.  All 
varieties  of  casts  are  found,  but  the  most  common  are  hyaline  casts,  either 
narrow  or  broad,  and  frequently  dotted  with  oil-globules  and  granular  casts 
which  may  also  contain  fatty  molecules.  To  both  varieties  of  casts  fre- 
quently adhere  red  corpuscles,  pus-cells,  and  epithelial  cells ;  and  casts  com- 
posed wholly  of  epithelium  may  be  observed.  The  pus-cells  usually  exceed 
in  number  the  red  corpuscles,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Cells 
filled  with  fatty  globules  (so-called  granular  or  exudation  corpuscles)  and 
free  fatty  granules  are  often  present. 

The  urine  excreted  by  kidneys  affected  with  waxy  degeneration  presents 
great  variations  in  its  characters,  these  variations  being  influenced  especially 
by  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  diffuse  nephritis  which  is  present  and 
by  the  amount  of  waxy  deposit.  When  the  parenchymatous  changes  pre- 
dominate the  urine  presents  the  characters  belonging  to  the  preceding  form. 
In  conse(|uence  of  the  absence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  the  quantity  may  be 
greatly  diminished,  although  rarely  in  the  degree  belonging  to  acute  Bright's 
disease.  Red  blood-corpuscles  are  absent  or  few.  In  no  form  of  Bright's 
disease  is  a  larger  percentage  of  albumen  met  with  than  in  these  large  waxy 
kidneys  with  extensive  parenchymatous  changes.  With  the  typical  waxy 
kidneys — that  is,  those  containing  a  large  amount  of  waxy  deposit  and  pre- 
senting in  most  parts  a  pale  translucent  appearance — the  urine  usually  is 
abundant,  very  pale  in  color,  of  low  specific  gravity,  clear,  and  rich  in  al  Ibu- 
men.  The  specific  gravity  may  fall  as  low  as  1005  or  even  lower.  The 
quantity  of  albumen  is  usually  considerable,  but  it  may  be  slight.  The  daily 
excretion  of  urea  is  below  the  normal,  but  the  poor  nutrition  of  the  patients 
will  in  a  great  measure  explain  this.  There  is  little  or  no  sediment.  Casts 
are  not  abundant,  and  they  are  chiefly  hyaline  and  so-called  waxy  casts.  The 
term  waxy  cast  is  often  employed  synonymously  with  hyaline  cast.  When  used 
in  a  different  sense,  it  refers  to  broad  homogeneous  casts  of  a  yellowish  hue 
and  more  distinct  and  refracting  than  the  hyaline  casts.  These  waxy  casts  are 
probably  simibir  in  structure  to  the  hyaline ;  and  they  are  not,  as  the  name 
implies,  composed  of  waxy  or  amyloid  substance.  Exceptionally,  however, 
casts  are  found  which  give  the  same  reaction  with  iodine  as  the  waxy  mate- 
rial.   The  so^alled  waxy  casts  are  not  confined  to  the  waxy  kidney,  but  they 

'  Vide  "A  Clinical  Report  on  an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and  Two  Cases  of 
Bright's  Disease,"  hy  Aiiftin  Flint,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  Attending  Physicians  oC  BeUe- 
Tue  Hoq>ital,  etc.,  published  in  the  Bdltmt  and  Chariij/  Hotpmt  JZeporIa,  ^* 
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may  be  fonnci  in  the  urine  of  any  form  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  It  is 
this  abundant,  clear,  albuminous,  light  urine  which  is  considered  most  dis- 
tinctive of  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  but,  as  already  mentioned,  iu 
characters  are  greatly  modified  by  the  intensity  and  the  extent  of  coincident 
iDflammation  and  by  the  degree  of  waxy  change.  Litten  and  others  hare 
reported  cases  of  even  extensive  waxy  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  without 
albuminnria.  In  some  of  these  cases  dropsy  was  present  daring  life.  We 
have  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  of  albumiDnria  in  these 
cases. 

The  small  granular  kidneys  (renal  cirrhosis)  sometimes  secrete  urine  which 
in  no  way  differs  fVom  the  normal.  It  is  particularly  to  be  emphasized  that 
albumen  and  casts  may  be  absent  from  this  urine.  This  is  one  of  the  Teasoni 
why  this  form  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  so  often  escapes  detection.  The 

quantity  of  urine  excreted  by  the  small  granular  kidneys  usually  exceeds  the 
normal.  The  polyuria  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  diabetes. 
The  specific  gravity  is  low.  It  averages  about  1010,  but  it  may  be  less.  The 
color  is  pale  greenish-yellow.  The  urine  is  clear,  there  being  little  or  no 
sediment.  The  percentage  of  urea  is  lessened,  as  is  likewise  in  most  ca?es 
the  quantity  excreted  daily.  It  is  not,  however,  very  exceptional  to  fiod 
this  quantity  equal  to  that  in  health.  Albumen  is  usually  present  in  small 
amount.  Its  quantity  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  in  most  other  forms  of 
Bright's  disease.  It  may  fail  altogether,  but  this  is  generally  only  a  tempo- 
rary occurrence.  Bartels,  however,  mentions  a  case  in  which  albumen  was 
absent  throughout  the  whole  coarse  of  the  disease.  Exceptionally,  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  abundant.  When  a  uraamio  attack  supervenes,  the 
amount  of  albumen  is  usually  increased.  If  waxy  degeneration  be  present, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  albumen.  Casts  may  be  absent 
Careful  search  will  usually  reveal  a  few  hyaline  casts.  Granular  casts  are 
much  less  frequent.  Toward  the  end  of  life  it  will  usually  be  found  thit 
the  quantity  of  urine  is  diminished,  the  amount  of  albumen  is  increased, 
and  a  sediment  containing  casts  appears.  With  small  kidneys  due  to  we- 
oodary  atrophy,  the  urine  has  qualities  similar  to  those  described  if  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  be  present. 

The  characters  of  the  urine  belonging  to  the  different  varieties  of  Bright's 
disease  are  not  suflliciently  distinctive  to  justify  a  positive  diagnosis  of  the 
form  of  kidney  in  all  cases.  There  is  no  form  of  cast  which  is  characteristic 
of  any  one  variety  of  the  disease.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart  and  waxy  degeneration  tend  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
urine,  and  that  low  arterial  tension  and  active  inflammatory  changes  diminish 
the  (j^uantity.  An  abunclant  sediment  containing  many  casts  and  blood-corpas- 
cles  IS  indicative  of  an  active  inflammatory  process,  and  particularly  of  that 
associated  with  parenchymatous  changes.  The  smaller  in  quantity  the  urine, 
the  richer  it  is  in  sediment  and  in  albumen  as  a  rule.  It  is  of  importance  to  , 
e.stim.Ttc  tlie  iMiMniiit  iif  uicn  rxrincd  dailv.  for  wliich  purpose  it  is  of  chufm 
necessary  to  defiTiiiine  iIil'  jiLTcminL;-!'  ui'  iiri.';i  in  ilui  tntal  ijurintitv  i">f  urine 
passed  in  twenty-l'imr  hmir;^.  'I'Ijc  spfcifii.'  ^'r;ivity  afforils  apjirnxitiiate 
idea,  although  far  from  ati  ai-curate  estimate,  of  the  percentage  of  uroa.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  .single  specimen  of  urine  is  manifestly  of  no  value  in 
forming  an  idea  as  to  the  daily  excretion  of  urea.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  A  low  specific  gravity  Aay  be  compensated  by  ft  Iwg* 
daily  excretion  of  urine.  J 

Pallor  of  the  eouiitenanoe,  due  to  ilisemia,  is  generally  more  or  less  narited.  M 
The  antemia  is  measurably,  if  not  chiefly,  owing  to  the  loss  of  albanwn,  m 
and  it  is  moat  marked  in  oases  in  which  albuminuria  and  general  dn^jiqr  ■ 
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prominent.  It  may  be  an  effect  of  defective  nutrition  from  anorexia  or  per- 
sistent vomiting.  In  cases  of  cirrhotic  kidney  in  which  albuminuria  and 
dropsy  are  slight  or  wanting  pallor  is  not  usually  a  marked  symptom.  (Edema 
and  mllor  combined  give  to  the  face  an  appearance  highly  cnaracteriBtic  of 
Bright's  disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system  are  more  or  leas  prominent. 
Indigestion  or  dyspeptic  disorder  is  common.  Flatulence  of  the  stomach  is 
a  frequent  symptom.  Vomiting  is  a  prominent  and  persistent  symptom  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  referable  to  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urinary  princi- 
ples by  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  may  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  other  symptoms  denoting  uraemia,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  chief  uracmic 
manifestation.  The  urtemic  vomiting  occurs  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and 
often  early  in  the  morning.  The  vomited  matter  or  eructated  gas  sometimes 
has  an  ammoniacal  odor.  The  acts  of  vomiting  often  occur  suddenly  and 
violently  without  much  previous  nansea.  These  circumstances  connected 
with  vomiting  should  always  excite  suspicion  of  renal  disease,  although  no 
other  symptoms  pointing  to  the  kidneys  be  apparent  Uraemic  vomiting  not 
associated  with  general  dropsy  denotes  the  small  granular  kidney.  The  vom- 
iting is  sometimes  so  persistent  as  to  interfere  with  alimentation  and  thus 
induce  alarming  prostration. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  less  frequent  symptom.  It  is,  however,  a  prominent  and 
persistent  symptom  in  some  cases,  either  with  or  without  vomiting,  or,  like 
vomiting,  it  may  be  a  ursemic  symptom.  It  may  proceed  from  uraemic  intes- 
tinal ulceration.  It  is  especially  frequent  in  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney  com- 
bined with  waxy  disease  of  the  intestine. 

Urea  is  also  eliminated  vicariously  by  the  skin.  The  perspiration  emits 
distinctly  the  odor  of  urine  in  some  cases.  An  intense  characteristic  odor 
is  ^ven  off  from  the  skin  by  some  patients  who  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
cleanliness.  Crystals  of  urea  are  sometimes  found  on  the  skin.  Bartels 
observed  a  case  in  which  the  full  beard  of  a  patient  had  a  frosted  appear- 
ance from  an  abundant  deposit  of  these  crystals.  Ad  occasional  symptom  is 
an  intense  itching  of  the  skin. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  may  be  produced  by  pleural 
effusion  or  hydrothorax,  by  pulmonary  oedema,  and  by  cedema  of  the  glottis. 
Pleuritic  effusion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  sufficient  to  occasion  notable 
embarrassment  of  respiration  occur,  especially  when  disease  of  the  heart, 
involving  mitral  contraction  or  regurgitation,  or  both,  coexists  with  the  renal 
disease.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pleural  cavities  may  become  nearly 
filled  with  serum.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  under  these  circumstances  ia  some- 
times the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  occurrence  of  pulmonary  oedema 
is  sometimes  very  sudden,  and  it  may  prove  quickly  fatal.  Not  infrequently, 
however,  the  oedema  disappears,  even  when  life  has  been  placed  in  imminent 
danger.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  of  rare  occurrence  (according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  Frerichs  and  of  Rosenstein,  in  only  4  of  292  oases).  It  may  occur 
when  general  dropsy  is  moderate  or  slight  or  wanting. 

Dyspnoea  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  when  not  referable  to  any  of  the 
conditions  just  named,  but  proceeding  apparently  from  a  toxical  effect  upon 
the  nervous  centre  presiding  over  respiration.  In  these  cases  the  moist  riles 
incident  to  pulmonary  oedema  and  the  dry  r&les  of  asthma  are  wanting.  Aus- 
cultation and  percnssion  give  no  signs  denoting  any  pulmonary  affection.  I 
have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  this  nervous  dyspnoea  was  the  moat 
prominent  symptom ;  and  I  have  known  it  to  exist  when  no  other  symptom 
was  present  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the  seat  of  disease.  The 
patients  suffer  from  a  feeling  of  apprehension  of  "  losing  the  breath,"  and 
are  afraid  to  sleep  on  this  account,  an  exerUon  of  the  will  be\Qg  requred 
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for  respiration.  Disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respiration  characterized  by 
the  frequent  ooourrenoe  of  a  long  interval  between  the  respiratory  acts,  fol- 
lowed by  series  of  rapid  respirations  (Cheyne-Stokes  respiration),  is  not  infre- 
quent, occurring  in  connection  with  unemio  stupor  and  coma.  Enlai^meDt 
of  the  heart  with  predominant  dilatation  is  another  cause  of  dyspnoea.  Espe- 
cially in  cases  of  contracted  kidney  dyspncea  from  this  cause  may  occur  before 
other  events  have  directed  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the  seat  of  disease. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  among  the  most  important 
of  those  belonging  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Pain  in  the  back 
is  rarely  prominent,  and  is  generally  wanting.  Cephalalgia  is  a  frequent 
symptom.     It  may  precede  as  well  as  accompany  other  symptoms  which 

Eoint  to  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  Neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts  of  the 
ody  are  common  ;  and  attacks  of  vertigo  are  not  infrequent.  Insomnia  and 
disturbed  sleep  are  frequent  symptoms.  Troubles  relating  to  vision  are  in 
certain  cases  important  symptoms.  Diplopia  or  double  vision,  hemeralopia  or 
night-blindness,  myopia,  and  presbyopia  are  attributed,  and  perhaps  are  fairly 
attributable,  to  the  disease.  Including  these  forms  of  disorder,  vision  is  more 
or  less  affected  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases ;  but  exclusive  of  these, 
either  obscurity  or  loss  of  sight — that  is,  amaurosis  complete  or  incomplete— 
is  not  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  The  amaurosis  affects  both  eyes.  When 
not  complete — and  it  rarely  is  so — the  degree  varies  in  different  cases  and  in 
different  periods  of  the  same  case.  In  chronic  as  in  acute  Bright's  disease 
the  impairment  of  vision  may  depend  on  an  intracranial  morbid  condition, 
the  ophthalmoscope  showing  no  morbid  appearances  within  the  eye.  This 
condition  is  called  ursemic  amaurosis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  tem- 
porary, and  is  liable  to  recur  from  time  to  time.  I  have  known  it  to  occur 
repeatedly  in  the  same  case  as  a  precursor  of  uraamic  coma  and  oonTulsions. 
More  frequently,  however,  it  is  connected  with  changes  within  the  eye,  which 
by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  have  been  brought  under  clinical  observs- 
tion.  Id  this  so-called  retiaitU  <dbuminurica  the  optic  papilla  is  swollen, 
clouded,  and  indistinctly  bounded,  the  retinal  veins  are  tortuous,  and  white 
patches  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  retina.  The  most  characteristic  appear- 
ance, however,  is  the  presence  of  white  dots  and  streaks  in  the  periphery  of 
the  macula  lutea.  "  These  fine  white  dottings  and  radiating  lines  give  tfac 
impression  of  having  been  splashed  on  with  a  feather."  The  appearaneea 
are  so  distinctive  that  a  practised  ophthalmoscopist  is  led  by  them  to  sus- 
pect renal  disease.  It  has  happened  in  several  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  that  disease  of  the  kidney  was  discovered  by  means 
of  ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  the  patients  having  first  consulted  ocu- 
lists for  defect  of  vision.  Amaurosis  dependent  on  neuro-retiuitis  may 
diminish,  and  recovery  is  possible;  but  it  is  almost  always  persistent,  either 

Srogressively  increasing  or  remaining  stationary  after  it  has  reached  a  certain 
egree.  The  development  is  usually  gradual,  whereas  the  so-called  unemic 
amaurosis  occurs  suddenly.  The  patient  describes  the  defect  of  vision  as 
like  that  of  a  mist  before  the  eyes.  Deafness,  hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  and 
paralysis  limited  to  a  single  member  have  been  observed  to  follow  or  accom- 
pany unemic  coma  anij  convulsions.  Muscular  cramps  are  sometimes  a  source 
of  suffering,  and  I  have  known  them  to  constitute  the  chief  ailment  for  some 
time  before  other  symptoms  directed  attention  to  the  kidneys. 

Coma  and  convulsions  are  the  most  important  of  the  symptoms  referable 
to  the  nervous  system.  They  occur  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases 
and  are  often  forerunners  of  a  fatal  termination.  In  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  acute  affection,  they  proceed  from  uraemic  poisoning ;  they  sre 
therefore  among  the  ulterior  effects  of  interference  with  the  secretory  func- 
tions of  the  kidneys.    They  are  consequently  most  likely  to  occur  when  Uie 
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secretory  structure  of  the  org:aD8  is  extensively  destroyed,  and  hence  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  sniall  granular  kidney.  In  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease they  always  denote  great  danger,  but  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  the 
danger  is  much  greater. 

Coma  occurs  in  some  cases,  aod  death  takes  place  without  the  occurrence 
of  coDTulsionB.  Occasionally  coma  occurs  suddenly,  but  generally  it  is 
developed  gradually,  the  patient  having  been  more  or  less  somnolent,  dull, 
or  lethai^io  for  several  days  before  becoming  profoundly  comatose.  The 
coma  is  sometimes  quiet,  and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  st«rtor.  Marked 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  is  sometimes  observed.  The  face  is  congested,  some- 
times becoming  livid,  and  death  is  preceded  by  tracheal  rales.  The  con- 
vulsions are  epileptiform  in  character,  varying  much  in  degree  and  extent  in 
different  cases.  They  occur  in  paroxysms  which  may  be  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  the  patient  in  the  intervals  being  completely  comatose,  the  con- 
vulsions at  length  ceasing,  and  the  coma  continuing  until  death ;  or  after  a 
paroxysm  or  a  series  of  paroxysms  the  patient  recovers  intelligence,  and 
hours,  days,  weeks,  or  months  elapse  before  a  recurrence  takes  place.  Con- 
vulsions not  following  coma  are  generally,  but  not  always,  preceded  by 
symptoms  referable  to  the  head,  such  as  cephalalgia,  vertigo,  and  sometimes 
delirium.  ContractioQ  or  rigidity  of  certain  muscles  has  been  observed  to 
precede  oonvulsions.  Of  70  oases  among  those  which  I  have  analyzed, 
selecting  those  only  the  histories  of  which  embrace  ^ther  death  or  recovery, 
coma  or  convulsions  were  noted  in  26. 

The  unemic  phenomena,  if  neither  an  acute  inflammation  nor  an  essential 
fever  exist,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  notably  increased  frequency  of 
the  pulse ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  diminished  in  frequency ;  and 
I  have  known  the  pulse  to  fall  to  32  per  minute.  Pyrexia  is  wanting  except 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  coma  and  convulsions  occur.  In 
some  instances,  in  connection  with  these  events,  there  is  a  considerable  rise  of 
temperature  (105°  F.) ;  in  other  instances  the  temperature  is  lowered,  and  it  may 
fall  considerably  below  the  minimum  of  health.  The  circumstances  which  occa- 
sion these  variations  are  not  as  yet  ascertained.  Further  study  of  the  temp- 
erature in  the  different  varieties  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  a  desideratum.^ 

Delirium,  which  has  just  been  mentioned  as  sometimes  preceding  convul- 
sions, is  occasionally  a  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  ursemic  poisoning  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  both  acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  cha- 
racterized in  some  cases  by  remarkable  hallucinations.  The  delirium  ma^ 
be  quiet  or  gay  or  sad,  and  it  is  sometimes  furious  or  maniaeal.  Ursemio 
poisoning,  as  manifested  by  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions,  may  occur  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  abundant  general  dropsy,  but  it  often  occurs  in 
cases  in  which  dropsy  ie'slight  or  wanting.  Of  the  26  cases  above  referred 
to  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occurred,  in  11  there  was  no  dropsy.  It 
may  follow  copious  vomiting  and  purging,  but  it  occurs  oftener  in  eases  in 
which  these  symptoms  are  slight  or  wanting.  The  symptoms  of  ursemic 
poisoning  are  sometimes  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  kidneys  as  the 
seat  of  disease. 

After  an  attack  of  ursemic  coma  and  convulsions  there  is  sometimes  com- 
plete absence  of  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease,  inclusive  of  the  morbid 
characters  of  the  urine,  the  disease  remaining  completely  latent  and  another 
outbreak  occurring  after  an  intermission  of  a  greater  or  less  duration.' 

'  Vide  BoumeTille.  ^udeMdinimea  etlhermomi^iquesna' le»  Matadia  du  Svi&niBw- 
mix,  1872;  also,  article  by  McBride  in  the  ArehiBea  of  Medicate,  New  York,  Feb^  1880; 
also,  Bartels  in  ZiemtaeiCn  Cyetopaedia,  vol.  xv, 

*  For  cases  illustrating  the  latency  of  renal  disease,  vide  BeBemte  and  C^ari(9  Hospiiat 
Beporia,  1870,  p.  256. 
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As  regards  nrsemic  phenomena,  different  cases  present  a  striking  difference 
in  the  amount  of  lesions  with  which  their  occurrence  is  connected.  Coma, 
convulsions,  and  death  may  take  place  when  the  kidneys  are  not  greatly  dis- 
eased, and,  per  contra^  the  amount  of  disease  sometimes  becomes  verj'  great 
before  any  ursemic  phenomena  are  manifested.  So  also  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  different  cases  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  diminution 
of  the  excretion  of  urea  and  the  effects  of  its  accumulation  in  the  Idooi 
The  occurrence  of  ursemic  phenomena  depends  much  on  the  rapidity  witb 
which  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  takes  place.  OsUertB  paril/ia, 
ursrania  is  quickly  induced  if  the  urea  accumulate  rapidly.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  aceumalation  take  place  slowly,  the  system  acquires  a  tt^ennce 
of  urea,  as  of  other  toxic  substances,  and  hence  fatal  urssmic  effects  may  be 
postponed  for  a  long  period.  Another  explanation  has  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  urea  in  the  system.  This  will  vary  within  wide  limits  according 
as  the  ingestion  of  nitrogenized  food  is  small  or  abundant,  and  also  according 
to  the  amount  of  muscular  exercise.  Different  cases  differ  also  as  regarda 
the  vicarious  elimination  of  urinary  constituents  through  the  skin  and  ali- 
mentary canal.  It  is  a  matter  of  clinical  observation  that  urtemic  mani- 
festations are  less  frequent  with  than  without  dropsy.  Bartels  finds  aa 
explanation  of  this  fact,  in  a  measure,  in  the  amonnt  of  area  contained  in 
the  dropsical  efiosions.  The  elimination  of  Uie  urea  renders  the  dropsy  tea 
certain  extent  protective  against  ursemia. 

The  complications  of  the  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  his- 
tory. Several  affections  included  among  the  symptomatic  events  might  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  complications — namely,  cedema  of  the  lungs,  aedema 
of  the  glottis,  and  amaurosis.  Other  secondary  affections  are  pericarditis,  peri- 
tonitis, pleuritis,  and  cerebral  meningitis.  Of  thesci,  pericarditis  and  pleoritis 
occur  oftener  than  inflammations  of  other  serous  membranes.  They  are  se^ 
ondary  especially  to  the  small  granular  kidney. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  developed  especially  in 
connection  with  the  small  kidney.  It  may  be  a  secondary  affection  in  cases 
of  the  large  kidney,  but  is  rarely  so  in  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney.  If  dot 
associated  with  valvular  lesions,  hypertrophy  of  the  lefl  ventricle  renders 
the  existence  of  renal  disease  extremely  probable.  The  hypertrophy  niaj 
not  give  rise  to  any  subjective  symptoms,  and  it  will  therefore  be  overlooked 
if  the  rule  be  not  adopted  of  always  making  a  physical  examination  of  ibe 
chest.  With  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  associated  a  hard,  resistant  pntse 
and  increased  intensity  of  the  aorUc  second  sound,  indicating  high  arterial 
tension.  In  my  analysis,  out  of  26  fatal  cases  in  which  the  condition  of  the 
heart  was  noted,  in  1 1  there  was  more  or  less  enlai^ment  without  valvular 
lesions.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  fatty  liver  are  not  infrequently  associated 
with  Bright's  diiiease,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  as  concomitant,  not  se^ 
ondary,  affections.  This  statement  is  applicable  to  waxy  liver  and  waxy 
spleen,  which  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  accompany  the  waxy  form 
of  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Waxy  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal  coexist*  in 
a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  hemorrhage,  although  not  of  frequent 
occurrence,  occurs  sufficiently  often  to  show  a  patfaolo^cal  connection.  It  is 
a  complication  of  the  small  granular  kidney  olVener  than  of  the  other  fomii 
of  renal  disease.  Hemorrhagic  pachymenin^tis  is  an  occasional  compltcatioo. 
Epistaxis,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  which  in  itself,  in  a  person  in  middle 
life,  should  excite  suspicion  of  renal  disease,  may  be  explained  by  disease  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  A  relatively  greater  wesk' 
ness  of  the  left  than  of  tne  rignt  ventricle  is  causative  of  pulmonary  oDdena 
Pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  complication  of  the  waxy  kidney  sufficiently  often  to 
show  a  pathological  connection ;  but  this  does  not  hold  true  of  the  otber  fonu 
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of  renal  disease.  The  researches  of  Feowick  and  Wilson  Fos  show  that  the 
appearaoces  after  death  ofben  denote  gastritis.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  decomposed  nrea  in  the  stomach.  Gastritis  occurs  especially 
as  a  complication  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidney.  Epigtazis  and 
hemorrhages  in  other  situations  may  be  here  mentioned  as  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  occur  often  enough  to  establish  any 
pathological  coonection.  Todd  and  other  British  writers  have  observed  the 
frequent  association  of  gout  and  the  small  kidney.  This  form  of  Bright's 
disease  was  called  by  Todd  the  goutt/  kidney.  Gout  in  this  country  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rare  disease,  but  the  ismall  kidney  is  by  no  means 
extremely  rare.  The  union  of  these  diseases  is  not  of  fluent  occurrence 
with  us. 

Pathological  Character. — "With  the  description  of  the  anatomical 
appearances  the  grounds  for  regarding  chronic  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  as  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  have  been  given. 

Albuminuria,  dropsy,  and  urtemia  are  common  to  both  acute  and  chronic 
Bright's  disease.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  mode  of  their  produoUon 
under  the  pathological  characters  of  the  former  disease.  Although  a  certain 
amount  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  occur  with  acute  Bright's  disease, 
especially  in  the  scarlatinal  form,  this  symptom  becomes  prominent  only  in 
cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  There  are  many  theories  and  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  cause  of  this  hypertrophy.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  of  these 
theories  is  that  which  was  advocated  by  Bright,  which  refers  this  hypertrophy 
to  the  accumulation  of  urinary  constituents  in  the  blood,  especially  urea.  In 
some  way,  it  is  believed,  these  constituents  increase  the  blood-pressure,  but 
whether  by  irritating  the  vaso-motor  centres,  by  acting  directly  upon  the  vas- 
cular walls,  or  by  rendering  the  blood  more  difficult  of  circulation,  is  uncertain. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases,  particularly  of  the  atrophied  kidneys,  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  may  be  due  to  structural  cnanges  in  the  arterial  walls. 

However  produced,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  an  important  conaerva- 
tire  process.  It  compensates  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  the  disturbance  of 
the  renal  functions  incident  to  the  small  granular  kidneys.  The  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  a  lai^  amount  of  renal  parenchyma  these 
kidneys  secrete  a  normal  or  even  increased  amount  of  water,  and  not  infre- 
quently a  nearly  normal  quantity  of  solids,  is  explained  by  l^e  high  arterial 
tension  in  the  diseased  organs ;  and  this  tension  could  not  be  maintained  with- 
out increased  force  of  the  heart.  The  compensation  is,  however,  less  com- 
plete for  the  excretion  of  the  solids  than  for  that  of  the  water  of  the  urine. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  compensatory  hypertrophy  are  made  evident 
when  fittm  any  cause  (dilatation  or  fatty  degeneration)  the  cardiac  muscle 
becomes  insufllicient.  Then  the  quantity  of  urine  becomes  small,  the  excretion 
of  solids  is  still  further  diminished,  and  the  danger  of  uraemia  is  great. 

Caubation. — In  a  stnall  proportion  of  caaes  chronic  Bright's  disease  fol- 
lows the  acute  affection.  The  causes  in  these  cases  are  those  which  give 
rise  to  the  latter.  Exclnsive  of  these  cases  the  causation  is  often  obscure. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  there  are  no  symptoms  denoting  impaired 
health  prior  to  the  manifestations  of  the  renal  disease ;  that  is,  prior  to  either 
dropsy  or  ursemic  symptoms.  This  was  true  in  30  of  53  cases  among  those 
which  I  have  analyzed,  information  on  this  point  being  contained  in  the  his- 
tories of  these  53  cases.  In  6  of  these  30  cases  ursemic  coma  or  couvMlsions 
occurred  either  when  the  patients  were  supposed  to  be  in  good  IxeftHV^  ■v)iea 
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these  events  were  preceded  by  other  ailments  only  for  a  period  not  longer 
than  three  or  four  days.  In  the  23  oases  in  whiuh  ailments  preceded  the 
manifestations  of  renal  disease,  excluding  the  cases  in  which  other  diseases 
existed,  the  patients  had  complained  of  general  debility  more  or  less  maiied 
for  a  period  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  years.  It  is  probable  that 
in  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  manifestations  of  renal  disease  occurred  in 
persona  apparently  in  good  health  the  urine  would  have  been  found  for  weeks, 
months,  or  even  years,  to  furnish  proof  that  the  kidneys  were  not 'healthy. 
The  disease  oocura  very  rarely  in  infancy  and  childhood.  The  disease  is 
also  inft%quent  in  old  age.  In  the  vast  majority  of  oases  the  paUents  aic 
either  young  or  in  middle  life.  My  analysts  of  102  recorded  cases  showed 
not  a  single  case  at  less  than  fourteen  or  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
One  patient  only  was  seventy  years  of  age.  The  mean  age  was  thirty-four 
years.  A  difference  relating  to  age  exists  between  the  different  forms  of 
renal  disease.  The  large  kidney  occurs  especially  in  early  life,  although  it 
is  extremely  rare  at  less  than  two  years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
kidney  is  seldom  developed  in  early  life.  It  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  the 
neighhorhood  of  fifty.  Men  are  much  oftener  affected  than  women.  Of  my 
102  cases,  67  were  males  and  35  females.  As  regards  habits  of  intemper- 
ance, of  the  102  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  38  the  histories  coDtained 
information  on  this  point.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  patients  were  males. 
In  18  eases  the  habits,  aa  regards  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimalants,  were  good; 
in  13  cases  the  patients  were  spirit-drinkers  and  intemperate ;  3  patients  were 
moderate  drinkers ;  4  drank  malt  liquors  freely ;  and  in  one  case  it  was  simply 
noted  that  the  patient  was  a  "  free  liver."  So  far  as  these  facts  go,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  show  any  special  causative  influence  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  aloonolio  beverages 
contributes  to  the  production  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  their 
direct  agency  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Clinical  observation  in  this 
country  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  name  tpirit  kidney  as  applied  to  the 
small  kidney  by  Goodfellow.  The  disease  is  much  oftener  observed  in  hos- 
pitals than  in  private  practice  among  the  better  classes  of  society — a  fact 
going  to  show  that  the  exposures,  hardships,  and  deprivations  incident  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  seek  for  hospital  relief  in  illness  are  involved  in  the  caiiBa- 
tion.  Persons  whose  occupations  involve  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  those  who  are  protected  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  Cases  are  more  frequent  in  humid,  marshy  climates  and  on  the 
sea-coast  than  in  dry,  elevated,. and  inland  situations.  Malaria  is  supposed 
to  be  a  causative  agent,  but  of  78  oases  observed  in  situations  in  which  inter- 
mittent fever  was  of  fi«qnent  occurrence,  this  disease  had  existed  ante- 
cedently to  the  renal  affection  in  only  10.  Dickinson  shows  by  statistical 
data  that  chronic  Bright's  disease,  especially  the  smalt  granular  kidney,  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  temperate  than  in  either  cold  or  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  that  variableness  as  regards  temperature  and  humidity  favws  ita 
production. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease  may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  various 
other  diseases.  It  is  sometimes  developed  during  the  progress  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  exclusive  of  the  waxy  kidney  the  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  which  after  death  tubercle  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  is 
found  to  be  associated  is  perhaps  not  greater  than  in  fatal  cases  of 
other  diseases.  Of  the  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney,  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis exists  in  a  conuderable  proportion,  and  it  precedes  the  renal  die- 
ease  sufficienUy  often  to  denote  a  causative  influence.  The  waxy  kidney 
is  developed  secondarily  to  syphilis  in  such  a  proportion  of  eases  as  to 
show  that  the  latter  has  a  causative  agency.    Caries  and  necrosis  of  bon» 
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ulcers  of  the  intestine  and  in  other  situations,  and  chronic  suppuration  in  any 
part,  have  a  relation  of  causation  to  this  form  of  renal  disease.  Todd,  Garrod, 
and  other  British  authors  have  observed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  small 
kidney  in  persons  affected  with  gout.  That  the  latter  affection  is  often 
iuvolved  in  the  causation  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant,  as  a  distinctive  title  of  this  form  of 
renal  disease,  the  name  '*  gouty  kidney."  Facts  show  that  the  absorption  of 
lead  intone  system  may  lead  to  the  development  of  the  small  kidney. 

Chronic  Bright's  disease  not  infrequently  superrenes  in  protracted  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitne.  In  these  cases  the  latter  is  probably  causative.  In 
some  of  these  oases  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  but  in  some  cases  the  renal  affecuon  has  a  rapid  course,  life  being 
speedily  destroyed  by  ursemio  coma. 

In  some  instances  an  hereditary  element  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  causa- 
tion of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  A  number  of  members  of  the  same  family 
may  be  affected  with  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  chronic  as  of  acute  Bright's  disease  is  to  be 
based  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  examinations  of  the  urine.  It  is  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  transient  albuminuria  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  the 
course  of  many  diseases.  Albumen  in  the  urine  is  found  in  cases  of  all  the 
essential  fevers,  inclusive  of  lobar  pneumonia,  diphtheria^  erysipelaSt  etc.  etc. 
In  these  connections  it  denotes  hyperaemia  of  the  kidneys  or  parenchymatous 
degeneration.  Generally  the  amount  of  albumen  is  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  albuminuria  is  not  an  invariable  symptom 
in  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  nor  is  the  presence  of  a  few  casts  a  sure 
sign  of  Bright's  disease.  These  may  be  found  in  other  conditions,  both  with 
and  without  albuminuria.  In  general,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  sufficiently 
easy  and  positive  by  persistent  albuminuria  and  casts  of  the  different  kinds 
which  have  been  described,  together  with  dropsy  and  symptoms  pointing  to 
uraemia ;  but  the  occasional  latency  of  the  disease,  exclusive  of  symptoms 
referable  to  the  urine,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Not  very  infrequently  albu- 
minuria and  casts  show  disease  to  exist  when  dropsy  and  other  diagnostic 
symptoms  are  wanting.  The  disease  is  always  to  be  suspected  in  cases  of 
coma  or  convulsions,  of  cephalalgia  or  neuralgia  in  other  situations,  of 
repeated  attacks  of  epistaxis,  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  especially  in  persons 
before  the  middle  period  of  life,  of  vertigo  and  other  forms  of  cerebral  disor- 
der, of  amaurosis  and  other  forms  of  paralysis,  of  serous  inflammations,  of  per- 
sistent vomiting  or  purging,  and  of  ansemia  and  impaired  muscular  strength, 
whenever  the  etiology  is  not  otherwise  intelli^ble.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  rule 
in  practice  to  examine  the  urine  in  all  cases,  whether  symptoms  point  to  the 
kidneys  or  not,  and  repeated  examinations  should  be  made  whenever  there  are 
any  grounds  for  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  renal  disease.  To  determine 
the  coexistence  of  Bright's  disease  or  to  exclude  this  disease  in  all  affections 
is  of  much  importance.  Of  course  the  urine  is  to  be  examined  repeatedly  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  persistency  of  albumen  or  casts,  together  with  other 
morbid  changes. 

When  acute  diffuse  nephritis  supervenes  upon  chronic  Bright's  disease,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  prior  existence  of  the  chronic  affection,  and 
such  cases  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  chronic  is  a  sequel 
of  the  acute  disease. 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  determining  the  particular  forms  of  chronic  dis- 
ease represented  in  individual  cases  is  the  fact  that  the  different  forms  are 
not  infrequently  combined.  In  typical  cases  of  each  form,  however,  the  diag- 
nostic points  are  sufficient  for  the  differenUal  diagnosis,  but  even  ^'^^  ™^ 
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takes  in  diagnosis  cannot  always  be  avoided.  These  points,  which  hare  been 
already  presented  in  the  Clinical  History  and  Causation,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Large  Kuhey  vntkout  Wax^  Degmeratum. — The  existence  of  this 
form  18  probable  whenever  the  chronic  foUowe  the  acute  disease.  In  trusting 
exclusively  to  this  diagnostic  point,  however,  there  would  be  a  liability  to 
error  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  aoat«  disease  may  occur  in  a  patient 
already  affected  with  either  the  small  or  the  waxy  kiduey.  Much  or  connd- 
erable  general  dropsy,  assuming  that  cardiac  lesions  are  not  iaTolved  in  its 
causation,  denotes  the  large  kidney.  A  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  albumen,  abundant  sediment,  and  the  specific  gravity  not  low, 
has  the  same  significance.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
without  valvular  lesions  may  occur  in  this  form  of  Bright's  disease  when  the 
affection  is  of  sufficient  duration.  The  amount  of  urine  is  then  increased. 
Ursemic  phenomena — namely,  coma  and  convulsions,  cephalalgia,  impaired 
vision,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  inflammation  of  serous  membranes — are  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  cases  of  the  small  kidney;  and  when  they 
occur  they  are  preceded  by  the  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  the  large 
kidney.  Anaemia  is  constant,  and  oflen  exists  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
youth  of  the  patient  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  large  as  contrasted  with  the 
small  kidney.    The  absence  of  phthi^  and  gout  is  a  point  of  some  weight 

2.  The  Small  Granidar  Kidney. — In  this  form  the  disease  not  infreqaeotly 
is  latent  as  regards  any  obvious  symptoms  prior  to  anemic  manifeatations. 
The  minor  manifestations — namely,  headache,  vomiting,  impured  vision,  etc. 
—may  be  the  first  to  occur,  or  those  of  a  graver  character — namely,  coma  and 
convulsions,  pulmonary  cedema,  and  pericardtds — may  occur  without  any  ante- 
cedent events  pointing  to  renal  disease.  Ursemic  phenomena  are  much  more 
frequent  in  this  than  in  the  other  forms.  Dropsy  is  oflen  wanting,  and  it 
rarely  exists  to  much  extent.  The  urine  is  usually  increased  considerably  ia 
quantity  (polyuria)  ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low ;  albuminuria  is  often  slight, 
and  at  times  may  be  wanting.  The  characters  of  the  pulse  and  increased 
intensity  of  the  aortic  second  sound  of  the  heart,  which  denote  arterial  tension 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  so  common  in  this  form,  and  com- 
paratively so  infrequent  in  the  other  forms,  that  they  have  much  weight  in 
the  differential  diagnosis.  The  age  of  the  patient  has  diagnostic  weight.  Is 
the  great  m^ority  of  cases  the  age  is  between  forty  and  sixty.  The  coexist- 
ence of  gout  or  of  lead-poisoning  has  a  bearing  upon  the  differential  diag- 
nosis. 

3.  Waxy  Kidn&f. — Important  diagnostic  points  relate  to  causative  and  coex< 
isting  diseases.  Antecedent  to  the  renal  affection  are  phthisis,  disease  of 
bone,  suppurations,  ulcers,  or  syphilis.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen 
from  waxy  disease  is  often  associated.  The  urine  exceeds  the  normal  quan- 
tity. It  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  Albuminuria  is  rarely 
absent,  but  it  is  variable  as  regards  its  degree,  the  quantity  of  albumen  bemg 
usually  less  than  in  cases  of  the  simple  large  kidney,  and  more  than  in  eaaes 
of  the  small  granular  kidney.  Anasarca  is  more  frequent  and  marked  than 
in  the  small  granular  kidney,  but  less  so  than  in  the  large  kidney.  Hydro- 
peritoneum  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  dropsy,  owing  to  coexiflt* 
ing  disease  of  the  liver.  IMarrhoea  is  a  frequent  symptom,  pointing  to  waxy 
disease  of  the  intestine.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  does  not  occur  as 
secondary  to  the  renal  affection.  Both  the  minor  and  the  grave  manifesta- 
tions of  ursemia  are  less  frequent  than  in  cases  of  lai|;e  kidney  without  waxy 
degeneration,  and  much  less  frequent  than  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kid- 
ney. This  form  of  disease  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  it  is  rare  in  very  eariy 
and  in  advanced  life.  The  diagnostic  points  which  hare  been  mentioned 
apply  to  the  typical  waxy  kidney.  In  cases  in  which  parenchymatous  changes 
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predominate  over  the  waxy  the  urine  may  be  scanty,  very  albuminons,  and 
may  contain  a  large  number  of  casts.  Dropsy  is  then  usually  very  marked. 
In  other  words,  some  of  the  large  kidneys  with  waxy  degeneration  give  the 
clinical  history  asually  ascribed  to  large  white  kidneys  without  waxy  degen- 
eration. 

Uraemic  coma,  with  or  without  conTuIsions,  sometimes  oeenrs  suddenly  in 
persons  not  known  to  be  affected  with  renal  disease.  To  determine  that  the 
attack  is  due  to  ureemia  in  these  oases  the  urine  is  to  be  examined  with  ref- 
erence to  albumen,  the  presence  of  casts,  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  quan- 
tity, as  soon  as  practicable;  and  the  catheter  should  be  resorted  to,  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  obtain  a  specimen  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Apo- 
plexy, congestive  or  from  extravasation  of  blood,  meningitis,  epilepsy,  nar- 
cotism, and  alcoholism  are  the  affections  to  be  excluded  in  cases  of  ursemio 
coma  occorring  suddenly  or  when  the  proTions  history  eannot  be  ascertained. 

Prognosis. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  different  forms  of  chronic 
Sright's  disease  destroy  life  sooner  or  later  if  the  patient  be  not  cut  off  by 
some  intercurrent  affection.  The  duration  in  fatal  cases  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases.  It  is  difficult  in  many  instances  to  determine  the  actual 
duration,  because  the  disease  is  usually  developed  imperceptibly  and  has 
existed  for  a  greater  or  less  period  before  its  manifestations  are  observed. 
Dating  ftom  the  time  when  its  existence  is  declared,  the  fatal  termination 
may  take  place  in  a  few  hours  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  disease  may  continue  many  years.  Although  recovery  does  not  take 
place,  not  infrequently  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  stayed  or  it  progresses 
imperceptibly.  The  prominent  symptoms  may  disappear,  and  the  patient  may 
have  comfortable  health  for  an  indefinite  period,  albumen  and  casts  sometimes 
disappearing  from  the  urine.  The  kidneys,  like  other  important  organs,  such 
as  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  etc.,  may  be  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
still  be  competent  to  fulfil  their  functions  sufficiently  for  the  continuance  of 
life  and  health. 

A  fatal  termination  is  frequently  due  to  aoeidents  or  secondary  affections, 
Buch  as  pneumonia,  pericarditis,  oedema  of  the  glottis;  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
etc.  Coexisting  disease  of  the  heart,  of  the  liver,  or  of  other  important 
organs  often  hastens  the  fatal  termination.  The  prospects  of  improvement 
vill  also  depend  much  on  the  general  condition  of  the  system.  As  regards 
the  mode  of  dying,  it  is  by  apnoea  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  purely 
by  asthenia.  In  the  former  cases  unsmio  coma,  hydrothorax,  pulmonary 
oedema,  or  oedema  of  the  glottis  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  the 
latter  eases  long-continued  and  excessive  general  dropsy,  persistent  vomiting, 
or  complete  loss  of  appetite  and  digestion  precede  death,  symptoms  of  urjemic 

f>oisoning  being  absent.  Of  45  fatal  cases  among  those  which  I  have  ana- 
yzed,  in  18  the  death  was  attributable  to  ursemic  coma  or  convulsions;  in  6 
cases  the  death  was  due  to  exhaustion  irrespective  of  complications;  and  in 
21  cases  the  cause  of  death  related,  measurably  or  entirely,  to  complications 
or  intercurrent  affections. 

Examinations  of  the  urine  furnish  important  prognostics.  If  the  urine 
continae  to  be  loaded  with  albumen,  this,  in  conjunction  with  persisting 
dropsy  and  marked  anaemia,  denotes  that  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  of 
very  long  duration.  Danger  from  ureemia  is  to  be  apprehended  in  proporUon 
to  the  deficiency  of  area  in  the  urine.  A  scanty  secretion  of  urine  and  a  low 
specific  gravity  point  to  imminent  danger  in  that  direction,  Unemia  may,  how- 
ever, develop  when  the  patient  is  passing  a  fair  amount  of  urine. 

The  prognosis  is  not  the  same  in  the  different  forms  of  chrotiVc  Bright^a 
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disease.  It  is  most  nnfavonble  in  cases  of  the  small  granular  kidne; ; 
it  is  certain  that  with  the  kidnejs  considerably  damaged  from  this  fonn  life 
may  continue  with  comfortable  health  for  many  years.  The  form  of  diseue 
represented  by  the  large  kidney  without  waiy  degeneration  may  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  and  recovery  take  place.  Bartels  cites  cases  in  which 
there  was  complete  recovery  from  the  waxy  kidney.  The  changes  in  the 
small  granular  kidney  do  not  admit  of  restoration.  Whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  disease,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  kidneys  may  be  damaged 
to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  one  of  the  organs,  and 
yet  the  remuning  portion  be  quite  sufficient  for  life  and  health. 

Of  my  102  recorded  cases,  in  77  the  histories  extended  to  either  death  or 
a  condition  which  was  considered  as  denoting  recovery,  and  of  these  77  cases, 
in  22  the  latter  termination  vas  noted.  In  a  few  of  these  cases  the  affectioD 
was  acute,  and  in  some,  instead  of  a  permanent  recovery,  there  may  have 
been  only  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  symptomatic  phenomena.  Making 
due  allowance  for  these  cases,  the  result  of  the  analysis  affords  encouragemeat 
to  hope  for  recovery  in  not  an  insignificant  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease ;  and  in  many  cases  the  hope  may  be  entertained  of  an  arreet 
of  further  progress  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — In  certain  cases  of  chronic  as  well  as  of  acute  Bright'i 
disease  therapeutical  indications  relate  to  general  dropsy  and  nrsemia.  Gen- 
eral dropsy,  when  great  or  considerable,  calls  for  the  same  measures  as  ia 
cases  of  the  acute  disease.  In  general,  hydragogue  cathartics  constitntc  the 
most  efficient  and  reliable  means  of  affording  prompt  relief.  If  the  drope; 
be  slight  or  moderate,  the  saline  cathartics  suffice — namely,  the  snlphat« 
magnesia  or  soda,  especially  the  so-called  bitter  waters  containing  these  salts 
(Friedrichshall,  Hunyadi  Janos,  etc.)  or  the  citrate  of  magnesia ;  but  if  the 
dropsical  effusion  be  large  more  active  hydragogues  are  required — namdj, 
elaterium,  gamboge,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  with  jalap.  The  acrid  oi 
drastic  cathartics  are  to  be  avoided.  The  hydragogue  may  be  given  in  doan 
sufficient  to  produce  free  purging,  and  repeated  after  intervals  of  two  or  three 
days,  or  it  may  be  continued  in  small  doses  daily,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moder- 
ate draining  away  of  liquid.  Elaterium  is  sometimes  well  borne  in  doses 
sufficient  to  produce  a  few  watery  evacuations  daily  for  a  considerable  period. 
When  it  is  important  to  obtain  an  efficient  hydragogue  effect  as  promptlj  as 
possible  the  elaterium  is  invaluable.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  gnun  hourly  until  the  cathartic  operation 
begins.  It  should  then  be  at  once  suspended,  in  order  to  avoid  vomiting- 
There  is  an  unnecessary  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  physicianB  (n 
dangerous  prostration  from  the  use  of  this  drug.  I  have  been  led  by  a  pretty 
large  experience  to  consider  it  safe  when  employed  in  the  manner  just  statd. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  half-ounce  doses  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  hours  is  an  efficient  hydragogue  cadiartic,  and  is  generally  well  tolerated 
by  the  patient. 

Piuretics  are  much  less  reliable  than  hydragogue  caUiartics.  Frequently 
the  kidneys  will  not  respond  to  them,  but  in  some  cases  they  act  efficientlr. 
Experience  shows  that  they  may  be  tried  without  risk  of  doing  harm.  The 
bitartrate  of  potassa  in  doses  not  large  enough  to  purge,  or  the  acetate  of 
potassa,  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  infusion  of  digitalis,  the  infusion 
of  broom,  or  other  vegetable  diuretics.  I  have  known  the  infusion  of  par- 
sley-root (petroselinum)  to  be  remarkably  effective  as  a  diuretic  remedy.  If 
the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  preclude  the  internal  use  of  diuretics, 
their  external  application  may  be  tried  afler  the  plan  proposed  by  Christi' 
son — namely,  an  infusion  of  digitalis      in  water  ^zx,  applied  to  the  abdo* 
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men  by  clotlis  soaked  in  it  or  by  the  spongio-piline.  I  have  known  this 
applioation  to  be  followed  by  copious  diuresis  and  disappearance  of  the 
general  dropsy.  A  liniment  of  digitalis,  iodine,  and  squill  rubbed  over 
the  abdomen  and  limbs  will  in  some  instances  increase  notably  the  quan- 
tity of  urine.  If  continued,  however,  it  soon  excites  soreness  of  the  skin. 
As  regards  digitalis,  it  may  be  useful  in  certain  cases  not  only  as  a  diu- 
retic, but  by  limiting  the  production  of  urea.  Experimental  observations 
by  M^vaud  and  Raboteau,  under  the  direction  of  Robin  of  Paris,  showed  a 
marked  dimination  of  area  in  the  urine  as  an  effect  of  this  drug,  this  effect 
being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  retardation  of  the  circulation  which  the 
drag  occasions.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  juniper  has  proved  useful 
as  a  diuretic  in  some  cases  under  my  observation  when  remedies  were  not 
tolerated  by  the  stomach.  The  vapor  may  be  produced  by  dropping  thirty 
minims  of  the  oil  on  a  sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  and  squeezed.  The  inha* 
lation  may  be  repeated  several  times  daily.  The  fluid  extract  of  convallaria 
is  useful  both  in  strengtheniDg  the  heart's  action  and  in  increasing  the  flow 
of  urine. 

Sudorifics  must  be  relied  upon  if  hydragogue  cathartics  be  not  borne  and 
if  the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to  diuretics.  The  hot-air  bath — that  is,  heated 
air  introduced  under  the  bedclothes — is  the  most  efficient  mode  of  producing 
diaphoresis.  This  may  be  used  in  alternation  with  cathartics  or  diuretics. 
Patients  often  express  a  sense  of  marked  relief  after  perspiring  freely  under 
the  use  of  the  hot^ir  hath,  bat  in  some  cases  it  occaraons  a  disagreeable 
heating  of  the  surface  without  free  perspiration,  and  if  carried  too  far  or 
repeated  too  often  it  produces  prostration.  Elzperience  in  individual  cases 
must  be  the  guide  as  to  its  utility  and  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  car- 
ried. The  warm  bath,  perspiration  being  kept  up  for  some  time  afterward  by 
covering  the  patient  with  an  abundance  of  clothing,  may  be  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  hot-air  bath  when  the  latter  cannot  be  conveniently  employed 
or  when  its  operation  is  unsatisfactory.  Jaborandi  or  its  alkaloid,  pilocarpine, 
sometimes  acts  efficiently  as  a  diaphoretic  remedy,  but  it  is  less  reliable  than 
the  sudorific  measures  which  act  directly  upon  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  excessive  distension  of  the  integument  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
genitals  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  making  a  number  of  minute 
punctures  of  the  skin  with  a  pin,  the  punctures  being  so  superficial  as  not  to 
draw  blood.  The  amount  of  water  which  drains  away  through  these  imper- 
ceptible punctures  is  surprinng.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred  to  deep  punc- 
tures or  incisions,  which  may  lead  to  erysipelas  and  gangrene.  Removal  of 
the  dropsical  effusion  in  this  way  has  ihe  advantage  over  measures  which 
cause  its  removal  by  absorption,  in  that  the  ezcrementitious  principles  con- 
tained in  the  effusion  do  not  re-enter  the  blood.  Uraemic  effects  have  repeat- 
edly been  observed  to  follow  the  rapid  absorption  of  dropsical  effusions. 

Hydragogue  cathartics,  diuretics,  and  sudorifics  are  also  the  means  for  the 
elimination  of  urea  in  the  cases  in  which  symptoms  denoting  uraemia  are 
present.  If  uraemic  poisoning  be  manifested  by  coma  or  convulsions,  diu- 
retics are  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon.  Active  bydragogues  and  the 
bot-air  bath  are  indicated.  Impending  death  is  to  be  warded  off  only  by  the 
prompt  and  efficient  action  of  these  measures.  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
remedies  which  will  neutralize  the  toxical  properties  of  urea  accumulating 
in  the  blood.  Elimination,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  below  the  amount 
requisite  to  produce  poisoning  effects,  is  the  only  resource.  It  is  a  therapeu- 
tical otgect  to  forestall  the  development  of  urtemia  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
poisoning  eflfiecta  in  the  oases  in  which  an  examination  of  the  urine  shows  a 
notable  deficiency  of  urea  or  an  examination  of  the  blood-serum  shows  an 
excess  of  this  excrementitioas  principle.    A  moderate  hydragogue  action 
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may  be  maintained  for  this  object,  or  the  hot-air  bath  may  be  employed  once 
or  twice  daily.  Under  these  circumstances  diuretics  may  be  adequate  if  the 
kidneys  respond  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed  that  diuretics  are  objecUon- 
able  on  the  score  of  their  increasing  the  excretion  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
Experience  shows  that  they  do  not  produce  this  effect.  Although  the  qnantitj 
of  urine  is  augmented,  the  amount  of  albumen  is  generally  not  greater  than 
before,  and  it  may  even  be  diminished. 

An  important  caution  is  not  to  subject  patients  to  the  effects  of  sndoiifio, 
hydragogue  cathartics,  and  diuretics  except  when  these  are  indicated  by  nra- 
mic  manifestations  or  deficient  elimination  of  excrementitions  principles.  Tbe 
employment  of  these  measures  when  these  indications  for  them  are  not  pres- 
ent will  tend  to  disturb  the  functions  of  the  body  and  thereby  dimiDisli 
tolerance  of  the  disease.  Patients  may  be  injured  by  active  treatment  Id 
anticipation  of  future  consequences.  The  eliminative  functions  of  the  kid. 
neys  may  be  adequately  performed  although  albumen  and  casts  be  present  in 
the  urine  in  large  quantity.  On  the  other  band,  eliminative  treatment  mij 
be  urgently  indicated  when  the  urine  contains  little  or  no  albumen  and  few 
or  no  casts. 

Certain  remedies  have  been  supposed  to  have  a  curative  effect — namely, 
the  tincture  of  cantharides,  nitric  acid,  and  preparations  of  mercury.  £ipe. 
rience  has  failed  to  establish  tbe  efficacy  of  these  or  other  remedies  addressed 
directly  to  the  kidneys.  Remedies,  however,  indicated  by  morbid  conditions 
associated  with  the  renal  disease  are  often  of  much  utility.  Aniemia,  which 
is  especially  associated  in  cases  of  the  lai^e  kidney,  calls  for  chalybeates  and 
tonics,  having  reference  to  improvement  of  appetite  and  digestion.  Dyspeptic 
disorders  claim  appropriate  remedies.  Antecedent  and  coexisting  affectioM 
which  may  have  caused  the  renal  disease  or  contributed  to  its  progress  fur- 
nish therapeutical  indications.  This  statement  applies  particularly  to  the 
waxy  kidney,  but  measurably  to  the  other  forms.  The  maxim  that  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  general  health  of  the  patient  is  to 
remote  the  restoration  from,  and  the  tolerance  of,  a  local  lesion  which  maj 
e  irremediable,  is  important  in  its  application  to  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Hygienic  measures  are  of  the  first  importance.  Alimentation  as  abundant 
and  nutritious  as  the  powers  of  digestion  will  admit  of,  clothing  to  secure  nni- 
form  warmth  and  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  such  an  amoant 
of  outdoor  life  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  bear,  constitute  the  hygienic 
management.  In  all  cases,  taking  into  view  the  correlation  of  the  enUneou 
and  renal  functions,  attention  to  the  skin  is  of  special  importance.  Travel- 
ling, and  especially  long  sea-voyages,  have  been  found  highly  useful.  Tbe 
fact  that  renal  disease  is  infrequent  in  tropical  and  also  in  cold  climates  ren- 
ders it  desirable  in  certain  cases  for  patients  to  exchange  for  these  climatei 
one  which  is  unfavorable  from  its  variability  and  humidity.  Experience  his 
shown  the  utility  of  this  measure.'  In  general,  warm  climates  are  to  be  pr«- 
fnred.  It  is  hardly  iiecoss;irv  tu  atld  tli.it  i-auscs  of  dcliilitv  or  disori^cr 
are  an  far  its  ])os>ible  to  lie  rciiiovcd.  ( )\  iM't;i.'ikinfr  iho  hoilv  or  mind,  expo- 
sure to  vicisHitmli's  nf  wt'itllnT.  tin.'  Mse.  of  alcoholic  stimulants  fsave  as  a 
means  of  aiding  appetite  and  digestion,  and  taken  for  these  objects,  if  at 
all,  very  sparingly),  Tenereal  indulgences,  and  dietetto  impmdeDoes  am  to 
be  interdicted. 

Symptoms  other  than  those  already  referred  to  in  certain  cases  mH  ftf 
treatment.  Cephalalgia  and  neuralgic  pains  in  different  situations  call  tet 
palliative  measures.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  opivm  to  Thieve  paia  A 
procure  rest,  Some  writers  have  ineulcftted  the  imp^cfemoe  of  great  dwOh 
spection,  under  the  betief  that  even  in  moderate  OOM  this  drug  is  li^ilsiB 

*  Vide  Dickinaon,  op.  oft 
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produce  undue,  and  even  fatal,  narcotism  if  the  Wood  be  surcharged  with 
urea.  Apprehensions  on  this  score  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  any  foundation  for  them.  I  have  known  opium  to  be  taken  habit- 
ually in  large  doses  for  several  months  for  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  the  urine 
being  loaded  with  albumen  and  the  dropsy  very  great,  and,  so  far  from  its 
being  injurious,  life  was  apparently  prolonged  by  its  use.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  opium  renders  the  nervous  system  more  tolerant  of  the  ursemio 
poison.    Opium  is  indicated  by  ursemic  dyspnoea. 

Vomiting  and  purging,  if  excessive,  claim  interference,  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  generally  these  symptoms  denote  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea 
through  the  alimentary  canal.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  attempt  to  arrest 
the  eliminatory  process  in  this  direction,  but  as  excessive  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing preclude  adequate  alimentation,  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed. 
Relief  may  be  procured  indirectly  by  favoring  elimination  through  the  cuta- 
neous surface  by  means  of  the  bot-air  bath.  Direct  palliation  may  be  obtained 
by  pieces  of  ice  taken  into  the  stomach,  by  rubefacients  or  dry  cups  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  internal  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  creasote,  the 
oxalate  of  cerium,  and  the  preparations  of  bismuth.  The  latter  are  often 
highly  useful.  The  dilute  sulphuric  or  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  given 
vith  a  view  to  neutralize  the  ammonia. 

Astringent  remedies  have  been  much  used  with  a  view  to  restrain  the 
excretion  of  albumen  in  cases  in  which  the  nrine  is  highly  albuminous. 
Gallic  acid,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  astringent  preparations  of  iron  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  I  have  repeatedly  made  trial  of  gallio  acid  for 
the  end  just  stated,  hut  with  little  or  no  effect 

It  has  been  claimed  that  restriction  of  the  diet  to  skim  milk  effects  a  cnre 
in  eases  of  the  1&^  kidney,  and  that  mu-ked  benefit  is  derived  from  it  in 
the  other  forms.  These  claims  in  behalf  of  this  treatment  have  not  been 
substantiated,  bnt  there  is  evidence  of  its  utility  in  certain  cases.  It  may  be 
tried,  but  if  the  symptoms  do  not  within  a  short  period  show  its  utility,  it 
should  not  be  persisted  in.  Milk,  however,  may  with  advantage  enter  largely 
into  the  diet  in  the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  Buttermilk  is  some- 
times preferred  by  patients.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  albumen  in  the  blood 
from  its  elimination  by  the  kidney,  it  is  important,  if  the  degree  of  albumi- 
nuria be  great  or  con»derable,  to  make  up  this  loss  by  a  highly  albumi- 
nous diet. 

The  treatment  of  complications,  such  as  serous  inflammations,  or  of  affec- 
tions which  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  is 
to  be  modified  by  the  coexistence  of  the  latter.  Active  therapeutic  measures 
vhich,  under  other  circnmstances,  might  be  admissible  are  contraindieated. 
General  or  local  bloodletting,  mercury,  and  other  depressing  measures,  as  a 
rule,  are  injudicious.  If  there  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they  are  of  rare 
ocourrenee. 

In  conclusion,  the  management,  as  has  been  seen,  does  not  embrace  special 
medication,  but  in  addition  to  remedies  for  particular  symptoms  or  effects 
and  the  treatment  of  concomitant  affections  it  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in 
the  removal  of  morbific  causes  and  in  hygienic  regulations.  The  object  is 
not  to  effect  recovery  from  damage  that  has  been  done,  but  to  prevent  further 
injury  of  the  diseased  organs,  recollecting  that  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  disease  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life  and  com- 
fortable health  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  advantage  of  an  early  diagnosis 
is  very  great  in  this  disease.  The  same  consideration  is  applicable  here  as  in 
cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis — namely,  inasmuch  as  the  object  to  be  hoped 
for  is  an  arrest  of  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  earlier  its  existence  is  ascer- 
tained the  less  will  be  the  amount  of  damage  before  the  diaeaae  is  staged. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ACUTE  INTERSTITIAL  OR  SUPPURATIVE  NEPHRITIS.— DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  URINARY  PASSAGES.  —  PERINEPHRITIC 
ABSCESS. 

Acute  Interstitial  or  Suppurative  Nephritis. — Pyelo- nephritis :  Anatomical  ChaiBct«n: 
Clinical  History;  Caaaatioo;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment.— Pyelitis.— Py&- 
nephrosia.— HydronephrouB. — Banal  Colic  and  Ifephro-lithiaiia. — Perinepbritk 
Abscess. 

Acute  Interstitial  or  SuppuratiTe  Nephritis— Pyelo 

nepnritis. 

THE  most  common  form  of  suppurative  nephritis  is  that  in  which  a  number 
of  small  ahscesses  are  present  in  one  or  both  kidneys.  This  disease  is  called 
also  acute  interstitial  nephritis  and  (when  there  is  coincident  infiammation  of 
the  renal  pelvis)  pjclo-nephritis.  Large  collections  of  pus  in  the  substance 
of  the  kidney,  constituting  a  single  abscess  or  several  abscesses,  are  rare,  and 
are  generally  due  to  traumatism  or  to  extension  of  suppurative  inflammation 
from  adjoining  parts. 

Suppurative  nephritis  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  kidnej  of  micro- 
organisms capable  of  exciting  suppuration.  These  organisms  usually  are 
micrococci,  and  can  generally  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty.  The  bac- 
teria gain  access  to  the  kidney  Mther  by  the  blood-vessels  or  by  the  urinaT; 
passages. 

Anatomical  Characters. — When  the  bacteria  are  brought  by  the  Wood 
to  the  kidneys,  the  abscesses  are  called  pyaemic  or  metastatic.  Such  abscesses 
are  embolic  in  origin.  In  this  form  of  acute  interstitial  nephritis  there  usu- 
ally are  abscesses  also  in  other  organs.  Both  kidneys  are  involved.  Small, 
yellowish- white  elevated  spots,  often  surrounded  by  a  hemorrhagic  zone,  &re 
generally  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the  kidney  aft«r  removing  the  capsule. 
Such  purulent  foci  are  present,  as  a  rule,  in  both  cortex  and  pyramids.  There 
may  be  present  wedge-shaped  white  infarctions  due  to  laraer  emboli.  Upon 
microscopical  examination  are  found  foci  of  pus  in  which  the  renal  tissue  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  demonstrate  microscopicaltv 
the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  fully-formed  abseesses.  In  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  process  colonies  of  micrococci  can  be  found  in  the  capillaries.  ArDimil 
these  colonies  the  tissue  may  appear  normal  or  it  may  be  necrotic  for  a  ee^ 
tain  distance.  Around  such  necrotic  spots,  containing  colonies  of  micrococci, 
a  zone  of  pus-cells  makes  its  appearance.  Thus,  all  stages  in  the  fonnatioii 
of  the  abscesses  can  frequently  be  demonstrated. 

The  appearances  when  the  bacteria  make  their  way  to  the  kidney  throupb 
the  urinary  passages  are  somewhat  different.  In  these  cases  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  and  the  bladder  are  usually  inflamed.  The  affection  is  a  pyelo-nepbri- 
tis.  The  abscesses  appear  as  yellowish-white  streaks,  and  they  often  extend 
from  the  papillae  through  the  pyramidal  and  cortical  portions.  The  kidners 
are  much  swollen.  Purulent  foci  are  generally  evident  upon  the  surface  of 
the  kidney  after  stripping  off  the  capsule.  Colonies  of  micrococci  are  foand 
in  the  urinary  tubes.  Pus-cells  accumulate  in  the  interstitial  tissue  and  in 
the  tubes,^  and  lead  to  a  destruction  of  the  renal  Ussue. 
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In  most  cases  acute  interstitial  nephritis  the  suppurative  inflammation 
occurs  in  a  large  number  of  more  or  less  circumscribed  foci.  In  rare  instances 
there  is  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  whole  kidney. 

Large  renal  abscesses  are  not  common  in  the  form  of  disease  vhich  has 
been  described.  Many  cases  which  have  been  described  as  renal  abscess  are 
in  reality  examples  of  pyonephrosis,  an  affection  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  article.  That  large  collections  of  pus  may,  however,  in  rare  instances 
be  formed  primarily  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  cannot  be  doubted. 

Clinical  Histort. — The  miliary  abscesses  in  the  kidneys  vhich  occur  in 
pysemia  give  rise  to  no  marked  local  symptoms.  The  urine  undergoes  no  con- 
stant distinctive  modifications.  It  may,  however,  contain  pus^corposcles. 
Pyaemia  renal  abscesses  are  less  common  than  those  in  the  lungs,  liver,  and 
spleen  if  the  pyeemia  caused  by  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis  be  excluded. 

Acute  interstitial  nephritis  supervening  upon  disease  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages is  of  grave  import.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  severe  constitutional 
disturbance — namely,  repeated  chills,  irregular  fever,  delirium,  somnolence, 
coma,  etc.  These  symptoms  denote  the  presence  of  some  toxic  agent  in  the 
blood.  They  are  attributed  by  some  to  uriemia,  by  some  to  ammonisemia, 
and  by  some  to  septicseniia  or  pyaemia.  (Vide  p.  75.)  The  urine,  usually 
diminished  in  quantity,  is  often  ammoniacal.  It  maybe  albuminous  and  may 
contain  casta.  The  alterations  in  the  urine,  however,  are  not  diagnostic  of 
this  disease.  The  symptoms  distinctly  point  to  a  blood  disease.  The  nephritic 
disease  is  to  be  suspected  when  these  symptoms  follow  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  acute  interstitial  nephritis.  This  disease  is  developed  in  many  of  the 
oases  in  which  death  takes  place  within  a  few  days  after  an  operation  for 
stone  in  the  bladder  or  for  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The  diagnosis  cannot  be 
made  with  certainty,  as  similar  symptoms  and  a  fatal  issue  may  follow  with- 
out  the  kidneys  becoming  involved.  The  prognosis  is  grave — as  much  so  as 
in  cases  of  pyaemia,  with  which  the  condition  seems  to  be  identical.  Abscesses 
may  be  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  tbey  are  usually  conflned  to 
the  kidneys. 

The  consideration  of  large  renal  abscesses,  usually  of  traumatic  origin, 
belongs  to  surgery.  These  cases  are  clearly  distinct  from  those  of  acute 
interstitial  nephritis,  as  just  described.  These  renal  abscesses  are  sometimes 
due  to  suppuration  in  adjacent  parts,  and  they  sometimes  occur  without  any 
apparent  causation  ;  that  is,  idiopathlcally.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
pyonephrosis  and  perinephritic  abscesses,  and,  clinically,  this  is  not  always 
easy.  In  renal  abscess  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  be  either  slight  or 
marked.  An  essential  diagnostic  point  is  a  recognizable  tumor,  sometimes 
fluctuating,  referable  to  the  kidney. 

Causation. — Suppurative  nephritis  caused  by  infectious  emboli  occurs  in 
many  cases  of  pyiemia  and  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis.  It  Is  a  rare  com- 
plication of  dysentery  and  of  other  diseases.    Suppurative  nephritis  has  been 

observed  in  cases  of  actino-mycosis. 

As  already  mentioned,  when  suppurative  nephritis  is  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  the  infectious  agent  from  the  urinary  passages  into  the  urinifcrous  tubules, 
there  usually  is  coincident  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the 
bladder.  This  pyelo-nephritis  occurs  in  connection  with  stricture  of  the 
urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  gonorrhcea,  stone  in  the  bladder,  operations  on  the 
genito-urinary  tract,  and  cystitis  from  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  from  other 
causes. 

Abscess  of  the  kidney  from  traumatism  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  peri- 
nephritic abscess. 
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Finally,  renal  abscess  may  oeonr  as  an  apparency  primary  or  idiopathio 
disease  without  evident  cause. 

Diagnosis. — Miliary  abscesses  in  the  kidney  due  to  pysemia  give  rise  to  no 
diagnostic  symptoms.  Fyelo-nephritis  consecutive  to  surgical  operations  od 
the  urinary  tract  and  to  cystitis  is  to  be  suspected  when  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  clinical  history  are  present,  these  symptoms  denot- 
ing increased  gravity  of  the  disease.  Suppurative  nephritis  of  traumatic  ori- 
gin may  be  diagnosticated  by  means  of  unilateral  pain  and  tenderness,  together 
with  rigors,  more  or  less  fever,  and  other  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. The  diagnostic  evidence  of  a  large  renal  abscess  is  the  presence  of  a 
fluctuating  tumor  referable  to  the  kidney.  In  making  this  diagnosis  pyo- 
nephrosis and  perinephrido  abscess  are  to  be  excluded,  which  generally  is  not 
easy.  An  exploratory  puncture  may  be  employed  to  reveu  the  presence 
of  pas. 

Pbooivosis. — The  prognosis  in  suppurative  nephritis  secondary  to  pyamiii, 
to  acute  ulcerarire  endocarditis,  and  to  affections  of  the  urinary  passsages  is 
fatal.  Idiopathic  abscess  of  the  kidney  and  abscess  secondary  to  traumatism 
may  discbarge  in  various  directions,  as  into  the  renal  pelvis,  into  the  peri- 
toneal or  the  pleural  cavity,  into  the  stomach  or  the  intestine,  or  externally. 
Recovery  has  taken  place  in  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  opened 
externally,  and  also  when  the  opening  was  into  the  pelyis  of  the  kidney  or 
into  the  intestine.  A  certain  number  of  cases  have  been  cured  by  appropri- 
ate surgical  treatment.    In  all  oases,  however,  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

Tbbathent. — The  treatment  in  pysemio  abscesses  of  the  kidney  and  in 
suppurative  pyelo-nephritis  is  directed  to  the  general  symptoms.  In  cases  of 
cysUtis,  or  of  conditions  likely  to  occasion  cystitis,  measures  to  prevent  the 
development  of  pyelo-nephritis  are  of  great  importance.  These  measures  relate 
to  the  prevention  of  the  accumulation  and  of  the  decomposition  of  urine  in 
the  bladder,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  bladder,  and  to  the  treatment  of  the  cys* 
titis.  Glreat  care  is  to  he  exercised  lest  infection  should  occur  through  the  qh 
of  unclean  catheters.  The  treatment  of  traumatic  and  of  lai^  renal  abscesses 
is  mainly  sui^cal.  The  abscess  is  to  bo  opened,  and,  if  necessary,  the  dis- 
eased kidney  to  be  extirpated,  according  to  established  surgical  principles. 

Pyelitis— Pyonephrosis. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  renal  pelvis  is  called  pye- 
litis. In  the  majority  of  cases  pyelitis  is  due  either  to  a  calculus  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to  some  disease  of  the  lower  urinary  passages,  par- 
tioulariy  cystitis.  A  moderate  simple  pyelitis  is  not  uncommon  as  a  compli- 
cation of  various  infectious  diseases  or  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  toxic 
substances  by  the  kidney,  but  in  these  cases  the  affection  is  not  of  much 
clinical  importance. 

Anatohioal  Characters. — ^The  slighter  grades  of  simple  pyelitis  (phen 
called  catarrhal  pyelitis)  are  characterized  by  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane  and  the  exudation  of  a  little  mucus  and  pus.  In  more  severe  eases 
the  formation  of  pus  is  greater,  and  may  produce  a  considerable  sediment  in 
the  urine.  In  many  of  these  cases  wttn  profuse  production  of  pas  there  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  the  pus  is  retained  in  the  dilated 
pelvis,  causing  the  condition  known  as  pyonephrosis.  In  pyonephrosis  the 
kidney  may^ake  part  in  the  suppurative  process  or  it  may  simply  undergo 
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Btrophy  from  pressure.  In  extreme  cases  a  large  sac  containing  pus  is  formed, 
the  walls  of  the  sac  coDsisting  of  the  atrophied  renal  tissue  and  the  coats  of 
the  renal  pelvis.  In  the  so-called  diphtheritic  pyelitis  discolored  sloughs  and 
ulcers  are  present  in  the  mucous  membrane  in  connection  with  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  term  diphtheritic  is  used  in  this  connection  in  its  anatomical 
sense,  and  not  on  account  of  any  relation  between  this  disease  and  diphtheria. 
In  chronic  pyelitis  the  mucous  membrane  usually  is  thickened  in  places  and 
pigmented,  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  contains  pus.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  pyelitis  is  often  accompanied  with  suppurative 
nephritis,  constituting  pyelo-neporitis.  Chronio  pyelitis  with  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  urine  generally  caujffis  a  genuine  chronic  interstitial  inflammation 
of  the  kidney,  with  lesions  like  those  in  the  atrophied  kidneys  of  cbronio 
Bright's  disease. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptoms  of  pyelitis  vary  according  to  the 
variety  and  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  simple  pyelitis  complicating  many 
infectious  diseases  does  not  generally  give  rise  to  any  characteristic  symp- 
toms. The  leading  symptoms  of  calculous  pyelitis  are  the  existence  or  the 
history  of  attacks  of  renal  colic,  pain  in  one  of  the  loins,  and  the  occurrence 
of  mucus,  pus,  and  blood  in  the  urine.  Calculous  pyelitis  more  frequently 
than  any  oUier  form  causes  heematuria,  which  may  be  more  or  less  constant 
or  paroxysmal.  As  a  calculus  maybe  lodged  in  the  renal  pelvis  without  the 
passage  of  other  calculi  along  the  ureter,  there  may  be  no  history  of  attacks 
of  renal  colic.  The  lumbar  pain,  although  not  a  constant  symptom,  is  of 
considerable  value  in  diagnosis. 

When  pyelitis  is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  inflammaUon  from  the 
lower  urinary  passages,  there  is  usually  more  or  less  pain  in  the  lumbar 
region.  The  pain  is  not  generally  severe,  and  it  may  be  slight.  There  may 
be  some  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  kidney.  In  severe  cases,  especially 
in  those  complicated  with  suppurative  nephritis  and  in  diphtheritic  pyelitis, 
there  is  fever,  which  may  be  of  a  pyaemic  type,  and  grave  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. In  chronic  pyelitis  with  secondary  atrophy  of  the  kidney  the 
urine  is  often  greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  small 
granular  kidney  may  be  developed. 

When  there  is  marked  pyonephrosis  a  fluctuating  tumor  may  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  region  of  the  kidney.  Exploratory  puncture  with  a  hypodermic 
needle  will  reveal  the  presence  of  the  pus. 

Causation. — It  is  doubtfiil  whether  pyelitis  ever  occur  as  a  purely  idio- 
pathic aflection,  although  in  some  cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  discover  the 
cause.  Pyelitis  may  be  produced  by  wounds  penetrating  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  contusions.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  this  afiFection  is  the  local  action  of  calculi.  Such  calculi  may  occupy  a 
large  part  of  the  renal  pelvis  and  send  offshoots  into  the  calices.  Other  for- 
eign bodies,  such  as  parasites  (strongylus  gigas,  distoma  haematobium,  and 
hydatids)  are  rare  causes.  An  important  cause  of  pyelitis  is  obstruction  to 
the  flow  of  urine,  leading  to  the  accumulation  and  decomposition  of  the  urine 
in  the  renal  pelvis.  In  these  cases  some  inflammatory  irritant  is  present. 
The  obstruction  may  be  in  the  ureter,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra.  Such 
obstructions  arc  furnished  by  calculi,  tumors,  enlarged  prostate,  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  phimosis,  and  paralysis  of  the  bladder  in  cases  of  paraplegia. 
An  inflammatory  irritant  may  gain  access  to  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  without  any  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine.  Here 
belong  the  cases  of  pyelitis  secondary  to  gonorrhoea,  to  specific  vaginitis  and 
urethritis  in  femalra,  and  to  surgical  operations  in  the  genito-uxinftTy  ttaet. 
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lo  these  cases  cystitis  is  nearlj  always  preseot.  Sometimes  pyelitis  is  second- 
ary to  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  pyeli^  secondary  to  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  and  other  iufeetious  diseases,  and  that  secondary  to  the  elimination  of 
cantharides  ftod  other  toxic  snhBtances  fVom  the  kidney,  is  of  comparatively 
little  practical  importance.  Tuberoolous  and  oaDceroas  pyelitis  will  he 
described  subaequeotly. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  to  be  based  on  characters  pertain- 
ing to  the  urine  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  pain  and  cODStitutiooal  dis- 
turbance, cystitis  being  excluded. 

Pus-cells  and  (especially  in  calculous  pyelitis)  red  blood-corpnscles  are 
found  in  the  urine.  To  determine  that  these  cells  are  derived  from  the  renal 
pelvis  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bladder  and 
of  the  urethra.  This  can  sometimes  be  dooe  by  the  symptoms  and  by  phy^cal 
exploration.  It  is  not,  however,  in  all  oases  possible  to  exclude  cystitis.  In 
uncomplicated  pyelitis  the  urine  is  generally  acid,  whereas  in  cystitis  it  is 
usually  alkaline,  but  this  rule  has  less  diagnostic  value  than  is  often  assigned 
to  it.  On  the  one  hand  the  urine  may  undeigo  ammoniaoal  deoompositioo 
in  pyelitis,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  acid  reaction  does  not  of  necessity 
exclude  cystitis.  Moreover,  an  uncomplicated  pyelitis  is  rare.  In  many 
cases  there  is  coincident  inflammation  of  the  bladder.  It  is  a  prevalent  view 
that  there  are  characteristic  epithelial  cells  lining  the  renal  pelvis,  and  that 
when  these  cells  appear  in  the  urine  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  is  established. 
It  is  admitted  that  these  cells  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  and  that  they  are 
found  more  frequently  at  the  onset  than  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  cells  considered  characteristic  of  pyelitis  are  described  as  oval,  pyrifonn, 
fusiform,  and  caudate  cells.  The  presence  of  these  cells  in  the  urine  is  not 
pathognomonic  of  pyelitis.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  histologists  that  no 
essential  differences  exist  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bladder  and  those 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Both  belong  to  the  so-called  transitional  type 
and  are  characterized  b^  the  variety  of  forms  which  they  present.  The 
forms  which  are  descnbed  as  characteristic  of  pyelitis  may  also  he  derived 
from  the  bladder. 

The  occurrence  of  paroxysms  of  pain  characteristic  of  the  passage  of  a 
calculus  along  the  ureter,  and  the  expulsion  of  calculi  or  gravel  from  the 
bladder,  are  important  diagnostic  events.  The  sudden  discharge  of  pus  in 
more  or  less  abundance  with  the  urine  shows  that  an  accumulation  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  escaped  through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder.  Some- 
times the  ureter  on  the  diseased  side  becomes  obstructed  by  the  entrance  of 
a  calculus,  and  in  this  case  the  urine  which  is  voided,  being  excreted  only  by 
the  healthy  kidney,  may  be  clear  and  normal  in  appearance. 

Pyelitis  caused  by  calculi  will  be  likely  to  be  limited  to  one  kidney,  hat  if 
it  follow  cystitis  or  retention  of  urine  from  an  obstrncUon  beyond  the  ureter, 
both  kidneys  will  be  likely  to  be  affected.  Complete  or  very  groat  obstruc- 
tion, causing  an  accumulation  of  urine  within  the  pelves  of  both  kidneys,  leads 
speedily  to  ursemia.  Complete  obstruction,  however,  limited  to  one  kidney, 
may  exist  for  an  indefinite  period  without  leading  to  unemia,  the  other  kidney 
being  sufficient  for  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  The  accumulation  of  pus  in  the 
pelvis  of  one  kidney  may  be  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fluctuating  tumor  which 
may  he  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  tumor  may  attain  a  large 
site,  and  in  women  it  may  simulate  an  ovarian  cyst.  It  is  to  be  differentiated 
from  perinephritio  abscess. 

An  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  within  the  pelvis  and  calices,  if  the 
ureter  remain  permanently  obstructed,  generally  eventuates  in  perforation 
and  the  discharge  of  the  pus  in  some  direction,  provided  the  life  of  the  patient 
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be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  sonrce  of  the  pus  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
antecedent  and  coexisting  symptoms  which  point  to  the  seat  of  the  affection. 
The  pus  may  make  its  way  in  an  outward  direction,  giving  rise  to  a  suhcn< 
taneous  purulent  collection.  It  may  be  dtscharced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
causing  a  fatal  peritonitis.  A  case  in  which  these  two  events  occurred  has 
fallen  under  my  observation.  Not  infrequently  the  pus  has  escaped  by  per- 
foration into  the  intestine.  It  has  been  known  to  pass  into  the  pleural  cavity 
and  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Prognosis. — The  gravity  of  pyelitis  depends  much  on  its  causes.  If  pro- 
duced by  an  extension  of  infiammation  in  cystitis,  and  if  there  be  no  permanent 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine  and  pus  into  the  bladder,  a  favorable  termina- 
tion may  be  looked  for.  If  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  and  if  these  make 
their  way  into  the  bladder  before  destruction  of  the  kidney  ensaes,  recovery 
will  be  likely  to  take  place.  If  from  the  sise  of  the  calculi  their  escape  be 
impossible,  the  inflammation  will  probably  continue  and  the  prognoaia  is 
unfavorable.  Cases  have  been  observed  of  pyelitis  caused  by  a  large  calcu- 
lus in  which,  after  having  led  to  complete  destruction  of  the  kidneys,  the 
inflammation  has  ceased  and  the  calculus  has  remained  encysted  by  the  renal 
capsule,  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  remaining  kidney  doing 
all  the  work  of  renal  elimination.  Permanent  obstruction  to  the  ilow  of  urine 
from  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  both  kidneys,  dependent  on  cystitis  or  retention 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  from  whatever  cause,  leads  to  destruction  of  the  renal 
parenchyma  and  death  from  ummia.  An  accumulation  of  urine  and  pus  in 
the  peWia  and  calices  of  one  kidney  may  prove  fatal  by  perforaUon  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  If  the  dischai^e  take  place  either  into  the  intestinal  canal 
or  externally,  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  worn  out  by  the  prolonged  drain  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  * 

The  TREATMENT  in  cases  of  pyelitis  must  have  reference  to  the  causation. 
If  dependent  on  retention  of  urine  from  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged 
prostate,  or  paralysis,  measures  to  relieve  the  bladder  are  of  prime  import- 
ance. If  consecutive  to  cystitis,  the  latter  claims  appropriate  treatment. 
Quietude  is  to  be  enjoined,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  affection  depends 
on  calculi.  Soothing  applications  to  the  loins  and  anodyne  remedies  are 
indicated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pain.  If  the  affection  become 
chronic,  the  balsam  of  copaiba  and  other  balsamic  remedies,  also  boric  acid 
and  benzoic  acid,  are  sometimes  useful.  Liquids  should  be  taken  freely  in 
order  to  dilute  the  urine.  If  the  accumulation  of  pus  (pyonephrosis)  form 
a  tumor  which  presents  itself  in  an  accessible  situation,  it  should  be  opened 
after  an  exploratory  puncture.  Tonie  and  supporting  measures  are  required 
afler  the  opening  of  the  abscess  either  eztemally  or  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

When  a  calculus  is  lodged  in  the  pelvis  of  one  kidney  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  make  an  incision  and  extract  the  calculus  or  even  to  extirpate  the  kidney. 
Surgical  works  are  to  be  consulted  for  the  principles  guiding  the  treatment  in 
such  cases. 

Hydronephrosis. 

Hydronephrosis  is  the  name  given  to  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calices  of 
the  kidney  by  an  accumulation  of  urine  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction 
in  the  urinary  passages.  This  dilatation  leads  to  atrophy  of  the  renal  tissue. 
The  obstruction  may  be  seated  in  the  pelvis,  ureter,  bladder,  or  tirethra,  and 
consequently  the  dilatation  may  involve  not  only  the  pelvis,  but  also  ot^er 
parts  of  the  urinary  passages.    Thus,  if  the  impediment  be  in  tlie  uretbra, 
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this  canal  behind  the  obstniotion,  together  with  the  bladder  and  areten,  viH 
be  distended  if  hydronephrosis  be  produced. 

Anatouical  Characters. — Hydronephrosis,  especially  if  the  distension 
he  extreme,  in  the  majority  uf  cases  is  unilateral.  It  may,  however,  be  bilat- 
eral, and  it  then  constitutes  a  graver  affection.  The  degree  of  disteusios 
varies  extremely.  It  may  be  insigDlficant,  or  the  dilatation  may  lead  to  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  sac  filling  most  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  contain- 
ing several  gallons  of  fluid.  From  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  dilated 
pelvis  and  calicos  the  kidney-substance  wastes  and  gradually  disappears. 
At  first  the  paptllse  are  flattened,  and  afterward  the  pyramids  are  furtha 
encroached  upon,  and  finally  disappear.  The  cortical  substance  alao  under- 
goes atrophy.  This  wasting  of  the  kidney  is  accompanied  usually  by  increase 
of  its  interstitial  tisane.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  the  hydraoephrosis  and  tbc 
atrophy  of  the  kidney  so  extreme  that  no  remnant  of  the  renal  pareDchyna 
can  be  found.  Even  in  large  hydronephrotic  cysts  it  is  the  rule  to  find  i 
thin  border,  or  at  least  islands,  of  renal  tissue  upon  the  cyst-wall.  A  veit 
large  hydronephrotic  sac  sometimes  consists  of  a  single  cavity.  Usually, 
however,  a  number  of  membranous  septa  project  from  the  wall  into  the 
cavity  of  the  sac  and  give  to  its  external  surface  a  lobulated  appearance. 
These  septa  partially  enclose  smaller  cavities  or  sacculi  which  represent  the 
dilated  calices,  and  which,  therefore,  communicate  by  wide  mouths  with  the 
main  cavity  or  dilated  pelvis.  These  septa  may  be  prominent  or  may  be 
reduced  to  narrow  ridges  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac.  The  walls  of  a 
hydronephrotic  sac  consist,  in  addition  to  atrophic  kidney-substance,  of  dense 
vascular  fibrous  tissue.  The  outer  surface  may  be  roughened  by  adhesions  t« 
adjoining  parts.  According  to  the  seat  of  obstmction  one  or  both  ureters  may 
be  dilated.  A  dilated  ureter  may  reach  the  size  and  present  the  appearuiee 
of  a  coil  of  small  intestine.  With  unilateral  hydronephrosis  and  conudermble 
atrophy  of  the  kidney  the  other  kidney  is  often  hypertrophied. 

The  liquid  contained  within  a  hydronephrotic  cyst  varies  in  its  compoo- 
tion.  It  usually  has  the  appearance  of  watery  urine.  It  is  clear  in  most 
cases,  but  it  may  be  discolored  and  rendered  somewhat  turbid  by  admixture 
with  blood,  pus,  or  epithelium.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  and  the  reaction 
often  slightly  alkaline.  The  urinary  constituents  are  usually  present,  bnt 
urea  and  uric  acid  may  be  in  small  amount  or  even  entirely  absent.  A  small 
quantity  of  albumen  is  almost  invariably  found.  In  a  few  cases  the  contents 
have  consisted  of  a  gelatinous,  colloid  substance.  Paralbumen,  the  modified 
form  of  albumen  present  in  ovarian  eysts,  has  also  been  discovered  in  the 
fluid  of  hydronephrosis. 

Causation. — ^The  causes  of  hydronephrosis  are  conveniently  divided  iota) 
congenital  and  acquired.  Of  52  oAeea  of  hydronephrous  collected  by  Sir 
William  Roberts,  20  were  congenital.  Ccmgeiiifal  causes  are  the  following: 
1,  A  supernumerary  renal  artery  crossing  and  compressing  the  ureter  near 
its  origin ;  2,  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  orifices  or  of  the  lumen  of  the 
ureter ;  3,  a  valve-like  impediment  produced  by  an  oblique  insertion  of  the 
ureter  into  the  pelvis ;  4,  the  insertion  of  the  ureter  into  the  upper  instead 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis;  5,  certain  abnormalities  of  the  bladder  or  of 
the  urethra,  as  vesical  diverticula,  atresia  of  the  urethra,  etc.  Congenital 
hydronephrosis  is  oflen  associated  with  malformations  of  other  organs,  as 
imperforate  anus,  hare-lip,  etc. 

The  causes  of  acquired  hydronephrosis  may  be  elasufied  as  follows:  1- 
The  impaction  of  substances  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  in  the  ureter.  Calcoli 
impacted  in  these  parts  are  among  the  most  frequent  oauses  of  this  afieetioB. 
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Much  lesB  frequently  the  lumen  of  the  ureter  is  obstructed  by  coagula  of 
blood  or  by  parasites  (echinococcus).  2.  Disease  of  the  walls  of  the  ureter, 
causing  partial  or  complete  obliteration  of  its  lumen.  To  this  group  of 
causes  belong  inSammatory  thickening,  cicatricial  stenosis  from  ulcers,  and 
tumors,  especially  cancer.  3.  Pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without.  The 
causes  of  pressure  include  pelvic  tumors,  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  connect- 
ive  tissue  or  of  the  pelvic  peritoneam,  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  retroflexion  of 
the  pregnant  or  of  the  non-pregnant  uterus,  and  distension  of  the  rectum.  Can- 
cer of  the  cervix  uteri  is  very  frequently  complicated  by  hydronephrosis.  It 
is  exceptional  for  hydronephrosis  to  be  caused  by  the  pressure  of  an  ovarian 
cyst.  The  newly-formed  fibrous  tissue  resulting  from  parametritis  and  from 
pelvic  peritonitis  may  compress  the  ureter.  Some  of  the  causes  named  pro- 
duce hydronephrosis— not  by  pressure,  but  by  exerting  traction  upon  the 
ureter  and  so  causing  bends  and  distortions  in  its  course.  4.  Diseases  of  the 
bladder  which  involve  one  or  both  of  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  This  class 
of  causes  comprises  hypertrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  abscess  in  the 
vesical  wall,  neoplasms,  particularly  cancer,  and  large  calculi.  6.  Affections 
narrowing  the  calibre  of  the  urethra.  These  causes  are  stricture  and  the 
so-called  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  In  a  few  cases  hydronephrosis  has 
been  attributed  to  phimosis.  Hydronephrosis  does  not  follow  these  causes 
until  after  the  bladder  has  become  incapable  of  overcoming  the  urethral 
obstacle.  In  cases  of  urethral  obstruction,  therefore,  hydronephrons  is  due 
to  a  secondary  affection  of  the  bladder.  6.  In  not  a  few  cases  no  cause  of 
the  hydronephrosis  has  been  found.  With  some  of  the  largest  hydrone- 
phrotio  sacs  the  aulopsy  failed  to  reveal  any  impediment  Co  the  now  of 
urine.  In  some  of  these  oases  it  is  believed  that  a  calculus,  once  impacted 
in  the  ureter,  has  been  dissolved  or  dislodged.  In  other  cases  it  is  probable 
that  some  not  very  obvious  cause  escaped  detection.  The  largest  hydrone- 
phrotio  cysts  are  found  more  frequently  with  partial  than  with  complete 
obstruction  in  the  ureter. 

Clinical  History. — With  double  congenital  hydronephrosis  the  foetus  is 
generally  not  viable.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  life  has  been  con- 
tinued in  apparent  health  for  many  years.  A  moderate  degree  of  hydro- 
nephrosis, whether  unilateral  or  bilateral,  is  unattended  by  recognizable 
symptoms.  One  kidney  may  be  destroyed  by  the  development  of  a  bydro- 
nephrotic  sac  without  any  symptoms  referable  to  this  condition.  In  this 
case  the  other  kidney,  wluch  is  usually  hypertrophied,  excretes  the  normal 
quantity  of  urine.  If,  however,  the  ureter  of  the  remaining  kidney  become 
permanently  obstructed,  death  ensues  within  a  few  da^s  with  s;rniptomB  of 
urssmia.  In  cases  of  double  hydronephrosis  the  condition  is  manifestly  grave 
if  the  renal  tissue  be  sufficiently  impaired  to  interfere  with  its  functions. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  urinary  constituents  are  imperfectly  elimi- 
nated from  the  body,  and  death  ultimately  ensues,  usually  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  urtemia.  An  tmportaot  diagnostic  sign  of  hydronephrosis  is  the 
discovery  of  a  tumor  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  only  when  the  hydrone- 
phrotic  sac  is  of  considerable  size  that  a  tumor  can  be  detected.  The  tumor 
is  fluctuating  and  presents  in  some  cases  a  lobulated  surface.  It  has  the 
characteristics  of  a  tumor  taking  its  origin  from  the  kidney,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  existence  of  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the 
colon  over  its  anterior  surface.  This  sign,  however,  may  be  wanting,  the 
colon  being  pushed  to  one  side  by  the  tumor.  A  symptom  of  almost  path- 
ognomonic value  is  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor  coincident  with  the  dis- 
cnaige  of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  liquid  by  the  bladder.  This  symptom  is 
Dot  common.    It  is,  of  course,  present  only  when  the  obstacle  to  tlie  flow 
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of  urine  is  removed  or  when  there  is  only  incomplete  obstmction,  vhich  Utter 
is  more  IVeqnent.  A  hydronephrotio  tumor  ia  not  painful.  It  may  give  rise 
to  symptoms  by  compression  of  other  parts.  Thus  obstinate  constipation  may 
be  due  to  compression  of  the  colon.  The  urine  presents  no  abnormal  charac- 
teristics in  most  cases  of  hydronephrosis.  As  already  mentioned,  it  may  be 
suddenly  increased  in  amount  by  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst.  If 
both  kidneys  be  so  much  involved  that  their  function  is  interfered  with,  the 
urine  is  usually  diminished  in  quantity.  Important  symptoms  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  conditions  oaunng  hydronephrosis,  such  as  Uiose  of  renal  colic, 
uterine  cancer,  etc. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  accumulation  of  liquid  in  the  renal  pelvis  be  small,  the 
disease  cannot  be  diagnosticated.  The  recognition  of  one  or  more  of  the  various 
causes  of  hydronephrosis  which  have  been  mentioned  is  of  great  irajmrtance  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  and  its  subsidence  or  diminution  in  sixe, 
coincident  with  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  are  symptoms  which 
are  sometimes  available  in  making  the  diagnosis.  Large  hydronephrotic  sacs 
filling  the  greater  part  of  the  abdoniinal  cavity  may  be  mistaken  for  ascites 
or  for  ovarian  cysts.  Such  sacs  have  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
cysts,  and  have  been  punctured  on  this  supposition.  The  attempt  has  even 
been  made  to  remove  hydronephrotio  cysts  by  laparotomy  under  the  belief 
that  an  ovarian  oyst  was  present.  Some  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  an 
ovarian  cyst  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  591.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  the  diagnosis  is  very  difficult  The  presence  or  absence  of  urea 
in  liquid  withdrawn  by  an  exploratory  puncture  cannot  serve  as  a  diagnostic 
point  Urea  may  be  present  in  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst.  It  is  frequently 
small  in  amount,  and  may  be  absent  in  hydronephrosis.  The  colon  is  often 
present  over  a  hydronephrotic  oyst,  and  it  is  found  very  exceptionally  in 
fW>nt  of  an  ovarian  cyst.  (The  r^er  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Ascites  for 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  this  condition,  p.  587  et  ac^.)  Hydro- 
nephrosis may  be  confounded  with  pyonephrosis.  With  the  latter  condition 
there  is  more  constitutional  disturbance  with  rigors  and  hectic  fever.  The 
presence  of  pus  in  the  fluid  removed  by  exploratory  puncture  renders  the 
diagnosis  of  pyonephrosis  positive  if  other  sources  of  pus  can  be  excluded. 
The  diagnosis  also  involves  the  exclusion  of  hydatid  cysts  of  the  kidney, 
perinephritic  abscess,  and  large  renal  cysts. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  hydronephrosis  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  interfered  with  and  the  eonseqaent 
danger  of  unemia.  Unilateral  hydronephrosis  is  unattended  with  danger  so 
long  as  the  remaining  kidney  does  its  work  adequately ;  but  if  this  kidney 
become  diseased  or  if  its  ureter  become  obstructed,  life  is  endangered.  Dou- 
ble hydronephrosis  is  grave  in  proportion  to  the  liability  to  uraamia.  Hie 
liability  to  rupture  of  a  hydronephrotic  sac  is  so  slight  that  it  hardly  enters 
into  the  prognosis. 

Treatment.— An  important  object  in  the  treatment  is  the  removal  of  the 
cause  of  obstruction.  This  cannot  oflen  be  accomplished.  The  measures  to 
be  pursued  for  that  object  in  individual  cases  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
nature  and  seat  of  the  obstructing  cause.  In  some  instances,  by  means  of 
rubbing  and  kneading  over  the  sac  or  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  an 
obstruction  has  been  overcome  or  the  urine  has  been  made  to  pass  beyond 
the  obstructed  part.  '  These  manipulations  should  not,  of  course,  be  so  forci- 
ble as  to  cause  pain  or  to  incur  any  risk  of  rupture.  Kemoval  of  the  liquid 
by  aspiraUoQ  has  proved  successful.    Using  a  small  aspirating  needle  or 
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trocar,  this  measure  is  attended  with  little  if  any  danger  of  the  escape  of  the 
liquid  into  the  peritoqeal  cavity.    For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  tap- 

Eing  without  aspirating.  The  treatment  in  other  reHpects  is  to  be  governed 
y  the  local  and  general  symptoms  in  each  case.  Free  opening  of  the  sao 
and  drainage  and  the  entire  removal  of  the  tumor  are  surgical  procedures 
which  have  thus  far  been  attended  by  favorable  results. 

Benal  Oolic  and  Nephro-lithiasis. 

Urinary  concretions  or  calculi  are  generally  formed  within  the  renal  cavi- 
ties. Calculi  of  small  size  may  pass  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  giving 
rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and,  having  reached  the  bladder,  they  are 
either  discharged  with  the  urine,  or,  remaining  in  the  bladder,  they  increase 
in  size  and  may  require  surgical  interference  for  their  removal.  In  some 
eases  oalouH  within  the  renal  cavities,  increasing  in  size,  become  too  large 
to  pass  along  the  ureter,  and  are  consequently  retained.  As  has  been  seen, 
retention  of  urine  within  the  pelvis  and  calices  of  the  kidney,  pyelitis,  renal 
abscess,  and  destruction  of  the  renal  parenchyma  are  Bometimes  attributable 
to  the  presence  of  calculi  or  a  calculus.  A  calculus  retained  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  may  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and,  leading  to  atrophy  of 
the  parenchyma,  it  may  acquire  a  bulk  nearly  as  great  as,  or  perhaps  even 
greater  than,  that  of  the  healthy  organ.  Calculi  not  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  ureter,  and  not  small  enough  to  pass  with  facility,  occasion  during  their 
passage  more  or  less  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance.  The  amount  and 
duration  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  calculus  are  in  proportion  to 
its  size  and  the  roughness  of  its  surfaces.  The  pain  begins  when  the  calcu- 
lus enters  the  duct,  and  ends  when  it  reaches  the  bladder.  The  paroxysm  is 
analogous  to  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone  from  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  duodenum.  The  latter  is  commonly  known  as  hepatic  colic, 
and  the  paroxysm  of  pain  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  is 
called  renal  colic.  In  rare  instances  attacks  of  renal  coHc  are  produced  by 
the  passage  of  coagulated  fibrin  and  of  an  hydatid  vesicle  through  the  ureter. 

A  paroxysm  of  renal  colic  is  usually  developed  suddenly.  The  attack, 
however,  may  be  preceded  by  more  or  less  pain  or  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
due  to  irritation  or  perhaps  inflammation  caused  by  the  presence  of  calculi 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  paroxysm  quickly  attains  its  maximum 
of  intensity.  The  pain  in  some  cases  becomes  exceedingly  intense.  It  is 
referred  to  the  situation  of  the  kidney  on  one  side ;  that  is,  by  the  side  of 
the  last  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrte.  The  pain  radiates  from  this 
point  in  difierent  directions,  but  especially  along  the  course  of  the  ureter, 
extending  frequently  to  the  groin  and  thigh.  In  the  male,  pain  is  generally 
felt  in  the  testicle,  which  is  oflen,  but  not  always,  drawn  upward  by  the 
contraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  Frequently  the  pain  is  described  as 
lancinating  or  tearing.  It  is  sometimes  so  excessive  as  to  force  the  patient 
to  groan  and  cry  aloud ;  he  tries  a  variety  of  positions  to  obtain  relief,  walks 
about  the  chamber,  and  compresses  the  abdomen  with  the  hands  as  in  intes- 
tinal colio.  The  pain  continues  without  intermission,  but  there  occur  exacer- 
bations and  remissions.  The  urine  in  most  cases  is  notably  diminished.  The 
patient  experiences  a  frequent  or  constant  deitire  to  micturate,  passing  only  a 
few  drops  at  a  time.  The  sensation  is  well  expressed  by  the  term  teneftmua 
of  the  bladder.  Not  infrequently  the  urine  is  bloody.  If  it  contain  pus  or 
mnco-pua,  either  pyelitis  or  cystitis  coexists. 

With  these  local  symptoms  are  associated  those  denoting  more  or  leas  con- 
stitutional disturbance — namely,  anorexia,  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  cold- 
ness of  the  surface  with  sweating,  and  feebleness  of  the  circulation'  '^^^ 
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oouDtenaace  is  pallid  and  expressive  of  anguish.  Suddenly,  after  a  daradon 
varying  considerably  in  different  cases,  the  paroxysm  ends.  The  pain  abmpUy 
ceases.  An  abundaot  dischai^e  of  urine  takes  place.  The  calculus  has 
reached  the  bladder,  and  if  care  be  taken  for  some  time  afterward  to  examine 
the  urine  it  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  As  the  passage  of 
a  calculus  by  the  urethra,  even  of  one  which  has  caused  severe  renal  colic, 
may  occasion  no  pain,  it  is  no  proof  that  a  calculus  is  retained  in  the  bladder 
that  its  escape  with  the  urine  has  not  been  noticed.  The  general  symp- 
toms rapidly  disappear,  and  in  one  or  two  days  the  recovery  may  be  complete. 
In  some  cases,  however,  one  or  more  additional  paroxysms  follow,  other  calculi 
contained  within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  entering  the  ureter  in  <»>n8e- 
quenoe  of  the  dilatation  caused  by  the  calculus  which  has  just  passed.  A 
person  who  has  experienced  one  paroxysm  is  liable  to  recurrences  at  periods 
more  or  less  remote.  Not  infrequently,  however,  there  is  no  recurrenoe  of  a 
paroxysm. 

The  duration  of  an  attack  of  renal  oolie  varies  in  different  casc»,  bnt  it  is 
usually  short.    In  the  majority  of  cases  it  lasts  hut  a  few  hours,  but  in  some 

cases  it  continues  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  Although  the  suffering  is  often 
extreme,  it  very  rarely  proves  fatal.  A  persistent  impaction  of  a  calculus  in 
the  ureter,  causing  obstruction,  is  followed  by  hydronephrosis,  and  following 
this  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nephritis  may  become  developed.  Ulceration  may  take 
place  at  the  point  of  the  obstruction,  and  fatal  peritonitis  may  be  produced  by 
the  escape  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  are  sources  of  danger 
happily  of  rare  occurrence.  Simultaneous  obstruction  of  both  ureters  by  ol- 
cali  has  been  known  to  occur,  causing  anuria  and  unemic  poisoning. 

The  diagnostic  characters  of  renal  colic  are — the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
and  termination,  the  situation  of  the  pain  and  its  extension  to  the  groin, 
thigh,  and  testicle,  the  retraction  of  the  testide,  the  diminution  of  urine,  the 
tenesmus  of  the  bladder,  luematuria  in  some  eases,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
calculus.  The  fact  of  antecedent  attacks  having  occurred  will  asrist  in  the 
diagnosis.  The  affections  to  be  excluded  are — the  form  of  muscular  rheu- 
matism called  lumbago,  lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia,  enteralgia,  and  hepatic 
colic.  In  lumbago  the  pain  is  less  severe,  is  provoked  especially  by  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  is  felt  on  both  sides.  Lumbo-abdominal  neuralgia 
is  characterized  by  tenderness  at  certain  points.  (Vide  p.  805.)  In  enteral- 
gia the  seat  of  the  pain  is  within  the  abdomen.  This  statement  also  applies  to 
hepatic  colic.  In  all  these  affections  the  characteristic  features  of  nephritie 
colic  are  wanting. 

The  TREATMENT  of  an  attack  of  renal  colic  consists  of  palliative  measures. 
Complete  relief  depends  on  the  escape  of  the  calculus  into  the  bladder,  and 
there  are  no  means  of  aiding  directly  in  effecting  its  passage.  The  propel- 
ling force  is  derived  fVom  the  accumulation  of  urine  behind  the  caloulas  and 
from  the  peristalus  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter.  The  copious  inges- 
tion of  litj^uids  may,  by  increasing  the  urinary  secretion,  hasten  its  progress. 
Fomentations  to  the  loins,  the  warm  bath,  morphia  given  hypodermicaUy, 
and,  if  the  suffering  be  excessive,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  constitatfl 
the  measures  for  palliation. 

The  discharge  of  urinary  concretions  from  the  body,  either  with  or  withont 
the  symptoms  of  nephritic  colic,  constitutes  Ittkiatit  or  gravel.  The  tens 
"  gravel "  is  properly  applied  only  to  concretions  formed  within  the  body,  act 
to  those  which  form  in  the  urine  after  its  emission.  Not  infrequently  concre- 
tions varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  small  pea  pass  through 
the  ureter  without  giving  rise  to  sufficient  pain  to  constitute  an  attack  of 
renal  colic.   The  composition  of  the  concretions  varies  in  different  eases.  la 
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a  large  migority  of  cases  (five-sixths)  they  consist  of  uric  acid.  The  urine 
in  these  eues  is  always  acid.  The  ooncretions  may  consut  of  the  earthy 
salts — namely,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  ma^esia,  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  oarhonate  of  lime.  ConcreUoos  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  human  urine.  Ammonio-magDesiaD  calculi  are  liable  to  form 
in  cases  of  cystitis.  These  concretiont;  are  generally  not  renal  but  vesical. 
The  urine  in  these  cases  is  usually  alkaline.  In  another  variety  the  concre- 
tions consist  of  the  oxalate  of  lime.  In  frequency  these  come  next  to  the 
uric-acid  calculi.  They  are  known  as  mulberry  calculi.  In  cases  of  renal 
colic  the  composition  of  the  calcuH  which  occasion  the  paroxysms  may  be 
inferred  from  the  knowledge  of  concretions  which  have  been  already  passed 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  sediment  which  the  urine  deposits.  If  the 
urine  contain  uric-acid  crystals  or  abound  in  the  urates  or  hare  an  acid  reac- 
tion, the  calculus  is  probably  composed  of  uric  acid;  and  the  urine  will  be 
likely  to  contain  the  phosphates  in  more  or  less  abundance  when  the  cal- 
culi consist  of  the  earthy  salts.  Oxalate-of-lime  or  mulberry  calculi  will  be 
likely  to  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  oxaluria.  Oxaluria  is  not,  aa  was 
formerly  supposed,  attended  by  any  characteristic  symptoms.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  calculi  giving  rise  to  renal  colic  are  not  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  the  condition  of  the  urine  giving  rise  to  their  formation  may  not 
exist  at  the  time  when  the  attack  of  colic  occurs.  A  variety  of  calculus,  so 
rare  as  to  be  a  curiosity,  consists  of  xanthine.  Another  rare  variety  is  the 
cystine  calculus.  The  condition  of  the  urine  in  which  the  latter  occurs  is 
called  cystinuria.  In  this  condition  the  urine  contains  hexagonal  tablets  of 
cystine.  This,  more  than  any  other  form  of  lithiasis,  has  been  shown  to  be 
hereditary.  Cystinuria  may  exist  without  the  formation  of  calculi.  It  lasts 
for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  continue  indefinitely. 

The  TREATMENT  of  uephro-lithiasis,  irrespective  of  attacks  of  renal  colic, 
will  depend  on  thQ  nature  of  the  concretions  or  the  character  of  the  urine. 
In  oases  of  uric-acid  gravel  alkaline  remedies  are  indicated.  The  lic|aor 
potasBSB,  in  half-drachm  doses  thrice  daily,  may  be  given,  but  either  the  bicar* 
bonate  or  the  citrate  of  potassa,  a  drachm  twice  daily,  is  preferable.  The 
Vichy  water  and  the  waters  of  other  alkaline  springs  are  well  suited  to  this 
variety  of  gravel.  The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Buckler  of  Baltimore,  is  considered  as  having  the  power  of  keeping  uric  acid 
in  solution  in  the  urine,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  thrice  daily.  The  phos- 
phate of  soda  in  doses  of  from  a  drachm  to  six  drachms  is  recommended  by 
Heller.  The  benzoic  acid  is  another  remedy,  given  in  doses  of  eight  or  ten 
grains  thrice  daily.  Lithia  in  the  form  of  the  carbonate  and  the  benzoate 
wa^  introduced  by  Garrod  as  a  remedy  which  promised  to  be  especially  valu- 
able from  its-forming  with  uric  aoid  a  highly  soluble  compound.  It  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  five  grains  three  times  daily.  All  these  remedies  act  as 
BolventB  and  as  preventing  uric-acid  eoncredons.  In  addition  to  these  rem- 
edies attention  to  the  digestive  oi^ns,  the  skin,  and  the  functions  generally 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  tovatment.  Liquids  should  be  taken 
freely  between  meal-times  in  order  to  dilute  the  urine.  The  diet  should 
eonsist  mainly  of  the  white  meats,  milk,  eggs,  and  farinaceous  articles. 

In  cases  in  which  the  concretions  are  composed  of  the  earthy  salts  the  min- 
eral acids  are  indicated,  either  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  The  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  oxalate-of-lime  gravel. 
Diuretic  remedies  and  the  ingestion  of  pure  spring,  river,  rain,  or  distilled 
water  abundantly  form  a  highly  important  part  of  the  treatment  in  all  cases 
of  gravel.  The  Hygeia  water  may  be  especially  recommended  for  its  purity. 
The  phosphatic  and  oxalate-of-lime  conoretions  often  occur  in  persons  suffer- 
ing from  nervout  asthenia,  and  the  latter  condition  claims  appropriate  manage- 
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ment.  Abstinence  from  arUdes  of  diet  containing  oxalic  acid  ia  to  be  enjoined 
if  the  concretions  consiBt  of  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

As  already  stated,  the  ucdimentary  deposits  which  occur  in  urine  after  its 
emission  are  not  properly  called  gravel.  It  is  important,  however,  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  as  constituting  evidence  of  disorder  and  as  iuTolving  a 
liability  to  the  formation  of  concretions  within  the  kidney  or  bladder.  The 
conditions  of  the  urine  known  as  h'thuria,  oxaluria ,  and  yj/iospAorurta,  standing 
respectively  in  relation  to  the  different  varieties  of  gravel  just  noticed,  claim 
appropriate  treatment,  although  concretions  within  the  body  have  not  taken 
place.  (For  further  details  respecting  these  and  other  disordered  conditions 
of  the  urine,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  works  devoted  to  urinary  affeotiona.') 


Perinephritic  Abscess. 

Inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney  is  called  peri- 
nephritis. The  tissue  involved  is  the  lax  adipose  tissue  in  which  the  kidney 
is  imbedded  (the  so-called  adipose  capsule  of  the  kidney)  and  the  neighboring 
retro-peritoneal  tissue.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  an  adhesive  and  a  suppura- 
tive variety  of  perinephritis.  The  former  is  characterized  by  the  development 
of  new  connective  tissue.  It  accompanies  tumors  and  some  other  diseases  of 
the  kidney.  Adhesive  perinephritis  has  no  clinical  importance,  and  will  receive 
no  further  consideration  in  this  article.  Suppurative  perinephritis  or  peri- 
nephritic abscess  is  not  a  frequent  disease,  bat  it  is  attended  by  characteristic 
symptoms  and  merits  separate  consideration.  On  post-mort-em  examination  a 
collection  of  pus  is  foand  occupying  t^e  situation  of  the  adipose  and  connect- 
ive tissue  around  the  kidney.  There  may  be  a  number  of  circumscribed 
abscesses,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  single  abscess-cavity.  The  wails  of  the 
abscess  may  consist  of  shreddy  necrotic  tissne,  or  in  old  cases  of  tough  fibrous 
tissue.  The  abscess  varies  as  regards  size  and  the  direction  in  which  it  extends. 
It  may  be  confined  to  the  tissue  immediately  surrounding  the  kidney,  but  not 
infrequently  the  pus  burrows  in  various  directions.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
it  extends  backward  and  opens  externally  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  pns 
may  make  its  way  into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  extend  along  the 
course  of  this  muscle  to  Poupart's  ligament,  below  which  it  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  abscess  may  extend  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue  toward  the 
diaphragm,  and  may  open  by  perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  into  the 
lung.  The  abscess  may  make  its  way  behind  the  peritoneum  into  the  pelvis. 
The  peritoneum  over  the  abscess  is  usually  thickened.  It  is  rare  for  the 
abscess  to  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  More  frequently  the  colon  in  some 
part  of  its  course  is  perforated  and  the  pus  is  discharged  into  this  viscns. 
Perinephritic  abscess  has  been  known  to  open  also  into  other  parts  of  the  intes- 
tine, into  the  bladder,  and  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney ;  and  it  may  discharge 
its  contents  externally  in  directions  other  than  those  named,  as  in  the  gluteal 
region  and  in  various  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  When  allowed  to  dia- 
ohai^  its  contents  spontaneously,  the  abscess  most  f^quently  opens  exter- 
nally in  the  lumbar  region.  The  pus  in  perinephritic  abscess  often  contains 
shreds  of  necrotic  tissue.  It  may  be  good  and  laudable  or  it  may  be  thin  and 
ichorous.  The  latter  is  particularly  likely  to  be  the  ease  when  the  abscess  is 
accompanied  by  infiltration  of  urine.  In  very  rare  instances  the  absces-s  has 
a  gangrenous  character.  When  the  abscess  is  secondary  to  calculous  pyelitis 
calculi  may  be  found  in  the  ahsoess-cavity  if  ulceration  of  the  pelvic  walls  or 
of  the  kidney  have  occurred. 

'  Thudichum  on  the  Pnihalorrg  of  the  Urine,  aiid  Roberta  on  XJritiary  and  Reiud  Dw* 
eam,  may  be  especial))'  mentioned. 
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Of  166  cases  of  perinepliritiB  collected  by  Nieden,'  70  per  cent,  were  in 
males  and  30  per  cent,  in  females;  26  cases  were  in  children.  From  an  eti- 
ological point  of  view  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  primary  and  Bee- 
ondary  perinephritic  abscess.  Secondary  perinephritis  is  much  more  common 
than  the  primary  form.  The  causes  of  primary  perinephritis  are  traumatism 
(especially  contusions  and  wounds  in  or  about  the  kidney),  muscular  strain, 
exposure  to  cold,  and  severe  acute  general  diseases.  Wounds  of  the  kidney 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  followed  by  suppurative  inflammation.  Peri- 
nephritis has  been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of  pysemia,  of  smallpox, 
and  of  typhus  and  of  typhoid  fever,  but  this  complication  is  extremely  rare. 
Secondary  perinephritis  is  due  to  disease  of  neighboring  organs.  The  most 
important  of  this  second  group  of  causes  are  affections  of  the  kidney ;  above 
all,  suppurative  pyelitis  and  pyelo-nepbritis  in  consequence  of  the  irritation 
of  calculi.  Tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  kidney  hag  also  been  complicated 
in  a  few  cases  by  perinephritic  abscess.  Tumors  of  the  kidney,  the  rupture 
of  renal  cysts,  and  the  presence  of  parasites  In  the  renal  pelvis  are  among  the 
rare  causes  of  this  disease.  Perinephritis  has  been  attributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  an  inflamed  bladder.  It  has  been  observed  more 
frequently  to  follow  pelvic  cellulitis,  especially  inflammation  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  uterus.  Psoas  abscess,  which  so  often  accompanies 
caries  of  the  vertebrse,  may  give  rise  to  perinephritis,  but  in  most  cases  the 
thi  ikencd  sheath  of  the  psoas  is  an  eHectual  barrier  to  this  extension  of  the 
inf-ammation.  Perinephritis  may  follow  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis ;  or,  in 
fact,  any  suppurative  process  involving  the  retroperitoneal  tissue.  Finally, 
tbere  are  cases  of  perinephritis  for  which  no  cause  is  discoverable. 

Pain,  increased  by  motion,  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms.  It  is  referred 
to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  shoots  downward  to  the  lower  limb.  It 
may  extend  to  the  testicle,  but  tbere  is  no  retraction  of  the  testicle  if  the  kid- 
ney be  not  affected.  Tbere  is  tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  The  patient  is 
confined  to  the  bed  and  lies  with  the  limbs  flexed.  There  is  more  or  less 
increase  of  body-heat,  with  the  usual  concomitants  of  fever.  Rigors  and 
perspirations  are  likely  to  occur.  After  a  variable  period  a  tumor  is  felt  in 
or  a  little  below  the  lumbar  region.  Fluctuation  over  the  site  of  the  tumor 
may  be  felt,  but  this  for  some  time  is  not  readily  appreciable.  There  is 
suhcutaoeous  oedema  over  the  tumor.  The  urine  is  unaffected  unless  the 
kidney  be  involved.  With  reference  to  the  local  symptoms  and  the  diag- 
nosis the  liability  of  the  purulent  collection  to  descend  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, to  open  into  the  intestine,  the  bladder,  or  the  vagina,  and  in  some 
instances  into  the  plenral  cavity  and  the  bronchial  tabes,  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  and  situation  of  the  tumor,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denoting  inflammation. 
The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  suppurative  nephritis  and  pyelitis.  These 
affections  are  to  be  excluded  by  examinations  of  the  urine.  In  suppurative 
nephritis  the  qnantity  of  urine  is  notably  diminished,  whereas  in  perinephritic 
abscess  there  is  no  interference  with  the  renal  secretion.  The  urine  in  the 
latter  affection  contains  neither  blood  nor  casts,  and  but  little  if  any  albumen. 
In  pyelitis,  with  which  suppurative  nephritis  is  often  associated,  Uie  urine 
contains  pus,  and  often  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  affection  is  ascertained  or  rendered  probable 
the  tumor  should  be  explored,  and  in  this  way  the  presence  of  pus  is  demon- 
strated. There  shoald  then  be  no  delay  in  opening  the  abscess  in  order  to 
forestall  a  spontaneous  opening  in  an  unfavorable  direcUon.  Bowditch  has 
reported  3  cases  in  which  an  external  opening  was  made,  all  ending  in  recov- 

1 "  Ueber  Perinephritis,"  Deulxha  ArehmJUr  Uin.  Med.,  Bd.  22,  p.  1878. 
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ety.  A  considerable  hemorrliage  followed  the  openiog  in  1  of  the  cases.  In 
2  of  the  cases  the  kidney  was  felt  by  the  finger  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess.' 
Oibney  has  reported  28  cases  of  perinephritis  in  children,  suppuration  more 
or  less  extensive  occurring  in  16.  In  14  of  these  cases  the  abscess  was 
opened  by  incision,  and  in  2  cases  the  openi;ig  was  spontaneous.  With  a  single 
exception,  in  all  of  the  16  cases  recovery  was  complete.  A  little  lameness 
remained  in  the  excepted  case.  Gibney  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  reputed  recovery  from  hip-joint-disease  without 
lameness  or  deformity  the  affection  is  in  reality  a  perinephritis.' 


CHAPTER  III. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  KIDNEY.— H^MATUKIA— 
HEMOGLOBINURIA— DIABETES  INSIPIDUS  AND  DIABETES 
MELLITUS.— SEXUAL  DISORDERS. 

Bwial  Cysts.— Cystic  Degeneration  of  the  Eidneya. — Hydatids  of  the  Kidney. — Beiial 
TabercnloBis.— Carctnoma  of  the  Kidney. — Movable  Kidney.— Benal  Hnmataria. — 
fhidemic  Hnmatario.— HsBmoglobinaiia.— Malarial  Htematnria. —  Chylnria. —  Dia- 
betes Insipldns.— Diabetes  HelHtns:  Clinical  History;  Canmtion;  Diagnosis;  Prog- 
nosis ;  Treatment.— Involnntary  Seminal  EmissiooB. — Spermatorrhtsa, — Impotence. 

THE  kidneys  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  affections  involving  stmctnnl 
changes  other  than  those  already  considered.  Carcinoma  and  the  tuber- 
culous af^tion  occasionally  occur  in  these  oi^aos.  Hydatids  and  cysts  are 
additional  affections  in  this  category.  Some  of  the  stmotaral  affections  of 
the  kidney  are  of  greater  pathological  than  clinical  interest.  These  will 
receive  only  brief  consideration. 

Renal  Oysts— Cystic  Degeneration  of  the  Kidneys. 

The  occurrence  of  cysts  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  the  small 
granular  kidneys,  has  already  been  mentioned.  These  cysts  are  rarely  larger 
than  a  pea.  They  frequently  contain  a  colloid  substance.  They  are  devel- 
oped chiefly  in  the  cortical  substance.  They  are  attributable  to  dilatation  of 
Bowman's  capsules  and  of  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  Similar  cysttf 
are  often  found  in  senile  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  Cysts  may  be  formed  in 
otherwise  healthy  kidneys.  These  are  of  pathological  rather  than  of  clinical 
interest. 

SomeUmea  the  kidney  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  cysts  between  which 
little  or  no  renal  parenchyma  can  be  discovered.  This  is  the  (n/»tic  kidney 
or  cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney.  Sometimes  only  one,  but  usually  both 
kidneys  are  affected,  although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  degree.  Oystte 
degeneration  of  the  kidney  may  be  a  congenital  or  an  acquired  condition. 

1  Bwlon  MeAieal  and  Snrguxd  Journal,  July  9, 1868. 

'  Vide  articleB  by  Dr.  V.  B.  Gibney  in  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  ObaUtrien,  April,  1876; 
in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Afediad  f^eieneet,  April,  1877,  and  Oct,  1878 :  and  in  the 
Chicago  Medical  Jmirntd,  June,  1880.  To  &e  last  <sS  these  aitides  is  added  a  Hall  bib- 
liography of  this  disease. 
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Cysiio  kidneys  deTeloped  during  intra-aterine  life  mA.y  attain  an  enormous 
size,  80  as  to  prove  a  serious  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  birth  of  the  fcetus. 
The  severe  grades  of  this  degeneration  render  the  foetus  non-viable,  but  the 
lighter  grades  can  be  tolerated  afler  birth.  In  many  cases  there  is  some 
oUier  nialfomiatioii  in  the  body.  Cystic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  is  less 
fteqaent  in  adalta  than  in  the  faetas.  The  causes  and  the  symptoms  of  tltis 
condition  are  not  well  understood.  An  advanced  degree  of  cystic  degenera- 
tion is  sometimes  fuund  at  autopsies  of  persons  who  had  presented  no  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  kidneys  during  life.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  functions  of  the  kidneys  may  be  so  impaired  by  the  cystic  formations 
that  death  may  result  therefrom,  usually  with  urtemic  symptoms.  Sometimes 
nrsemia  develops  rapidly.  In  the  recorded  cases  the  urine  has  been  rather 
increased  than  diminished  in  quantity.  The  specific  gravity  is  low.  Albu- 
minuria is  a  frequent  but  not  a  constant  symptom.  The  development  of  s 
tumor  is  an  important  symptom  in  some  cases.  Without  this  symptom  the 
diagnosis  is  impossible,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  cystic  degeneration  is  not 
easily  determined.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has  been  known  to  result  from 
cystio  metamorphosis  of  the  kidneys.  In  most  cases  in  which  renal  symp- 
toms developed  the  affection  had  been  considered  as  Bright's  disease  prior  to 
the  autopsy.  No  other  mode  of  formation  of  renal  cysts  than  by  dilatation 
of  the  tabes  and  of  Bowman's  capsules  has  been  proven. 

Echinococcus  or  Hydatids  of  the  Kidney. 

Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  in  other  organs — 
for  example,  the  liver  (vide  p.  618  et  teq.) — and  a  description  of  them  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  They  occur  in  the  kidney  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  organ  except  the  liver  and  the  lungs,  but  according  to  Davaine  they 
are  twelve  times  less  frequent  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  liver.  Men  are 
oftener  affected  than  women.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  country.  One  kid- 
ney only  is  affected  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  very  few  exceptions.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  diminish  the  excretion  of  urine  sufficiently  to  occasion  ures- 
mia.  If  they  interfere  with  the  excretory  functions  of  the  affected  kidney, 
the  augmented  functional  activity  of  its  fellow  makes  np  for  the  deficiency. 
So  long  as  an  hydatid  cyst  remains  intact  within  the  renal  parenchyma,  it  gives 
rise  to  no  well-marked  symptoms,  and  it  may  remain  completely  latent  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  has  been  found  after  death  when  no  renal  trouble  had 
been  manifested  during  life.  It  may  attain  a  sufficient  size  to  form  a  tumor 
perceptible  by  palpation.  The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  depend  on 
inflammation,  ulceration,  and  the  discharge  of  echinococci  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

If  hydatid  cysts  open  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  echinococci  pass 
through  the  ureter  into  the  bladder  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.  In 
their  passage  along  the  ureter  they  may  give  rise  to  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms as  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus ;  in  other  words,  to  renal  colic.  They 
may  also  ^ve  rise  to  more  or  less  tarouble  in  their  passage  throngh  the  urethra. 
Owing  to  their  elasticity,  eehinocoeei  of  considerable  size  may  pass  into  the 
bladder  and  throngh  the  urethra  without  great  difficulty  and  without  much 
pain.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  discharged  in  great  num- 
bers. Their  passage  may  be  accompanied  by  hsematuria  and  pyuria.  The 
latter  is  due  to  suppuration  of  the  hydatid  cyst  or  to  pyelitis.  The  opening 
of  the  cyst  is  most  frequently  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Echinococci  may 
form  the  nuclei  of  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  bladder. 

The  hydatid  cyst  sometimes  develops  in  a  direction  toward  the  surface  of 
the  kidneys  and  opens  into  the  cirenmrenal  areolar  tissue.  SuppuTaUon  takes 
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place  and  an  abscess  fonos  in  the  lambar  region,  which  when  opened  or 
allowed  to  open  spontaneously  gives  exit  to  echinococci  together  with  pus  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.  Hydatid  cysts  in  the  kidneys  hare  been  koown  to 
open  into  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  and  even  into  the  lun^  the  echino- 
cocci in  the  latter  case  being  expectorated.  It  is  possible  that  here,  as  it 
other  situations,  the  parasites  sometimes  die,  and  the  cyst  oontncts  and  be- 
comes obliterated,  or  contains  a  certain  amount  of  calcareous  matter,  a  i^nta- 
deous  cure  in  this  way  taking  place.  Instances  of  this,  however,  are  extnmely 
rare,  and  their  occurrence  has  been  denied. 

The  DIAGNOSIS,  prior  to  Che  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  hydatid  cyst 
in  some  one  of  the  situations  named,  can  be  made  positive  only  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  cyst,  obtained  by  meana 
of  an  exploratory  puncture  and  aspiration.  The  diagnostic  characters  per- 
taining  to  the  liquid  are  the  same  as  in  hydatids  of  the  liver.  (Vide  p.  621.) 
The  hydatid  fremitus  is  a  sign  rarely  available  in  eases  of  renal  echinococcns. 
Hydatids  in  the  kidney  are  sometimes  not  readily  differentiated  from  byda- 
(ids  in  the  liver  or  the  spleen.  Simon  recommends  an  exploration  by  means 
of  the  hand  introduced  within  the  large  intestine,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  hydatid  tumor  be  renal  or  not.* 

The  TREATMENT  18  chieflv  surgical.  An  attempt  should  first  be  made  to 
destroy  the  parasite.  For  tnis  simple  aspiration  sometimes  suffices.  Elec- 
trolysis is  sometimes  effectud.  The  more  effective  measure  is  opening  the 
eyst.  Simon's  operation  is  as  follows:  He  thrusts  in  two  cannlse,  and  allows 
them  to  remain  until  adhesions  have  formed,  and  then  he  connects  by  incision 
the  two  openings  made  by  the  cannlse.  When  the  tumor  is  large  enough  to 
cause  projection  of  the  abdominal  parietes  it  is  time  to  resort  to  sui^cal  inter- 
ference. Simon  advises  first  to  make  trial  of  aspiration  and  electrolysis.  These 
are  harmless  measures.  If  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  be  found  not  to  have 
succeeded,  the  cyst  should  be  opened  in  the  manner  just  described. 

Renal  Tuberculosis— Renal  Phthisis. 

Tubercles  appear  in  the  kidneys  in  the  following  condiUons :  1,  In  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis ;  2,  as  a  secondary  event  in  pulmonary  phthims ;  3.  in 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-nrinair  or^ns.  Miliary  tubercles  are 
usually  present  in  the  kidneys  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  They  give  rise 
to  no  symptoms,  and  therefore  do  not  claim  clinical  consideration.  So,  too, 
the  few  miliary  tubercles  or  somewhat  larger  caseous  nodules  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  kidneys  in  pulmonary  phthisis  are  without  clinical  rig- 
nificance. 

There  may  be  formed  in  the  kidney  large  and  small  cheesy  masses,  accom- 
panied usually  by  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  affected  tissues  and  by  similar 
caseous  deposits  in  the  renal  pelvis,  the  ureter,  and  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary apparatus.  This  condition  is  called  renal  phthisis,  nephro-phthisis,  or 
genito-urinary  tuberculosis.  Extensive  tuberculous  infiltration  of  the  kidneys 
and  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  system  may  be  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  to  tuberculosis  of  bone,  or  to  tuberculosis  in  other  situations, 
but  it  is  mwt  frequently  a  primary  disease.  Primary  genito-urinary  tuber- 
culosis is  far  more  common  in  males  than  in  females.  In  females  primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  and  of  the.  Fallopian  tubes  is  more  common  than 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  primary  tuberculous  deposit 
in  genito-urinary  tuberculosis  in  males  is  most  frequently  in  the  testicles, 
epididymis,  seminal  vesicles,  or  prostate.  From  these  organs  the  tuberculosis 
may  extend  to  the  renal  pelvis  and  kidney,  involving  usually,  althou^  not 

*  Die  EchinoeoeeuBeytUn  der  Ateren,  Stuttgar^  1877. 
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alwnys,  the  bladder  and  ureter.  Less  frequently  the  tuberculosis  extends 
downward  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  and  genital  glands.  In  rare 
instances  the  affection  is  confined  to  the  icidney  and  renal  pelvis. 

In  renal  phthisis  caseous  masses  usually  first  involve  the  pyramids  and 
then  extend  to  the  cortex.  These  cheesy  masses  generally  soften  and  form 
cavities,  which  usually,  bat  not  necessarily,  communicate  with  the  renal  pel- 
vis. The  whole  oi^n  may  be  destroyed  b»y  this  process  of  softening  and 
of  excavation.  Sometimes  only  one,  but  usually  both  kidneys,  are  affected, 
although  often  in  unequal  degree.  The  diseased  kidney  is  usually  enlarged, 
but  it  may  be  shrunkeu.  The  mucouB  m^brane  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the 
ureter  is  usually  thickened  from  infiltration  with  Aresh  and  caseous  tubercu- 
lous material,  and  it  presents  ulcerations  in  some  places.  As  in  other  situa- 
tions, infiammatory  processes  are  combined  with  the  tuberculous.  The  lumen 
of  the  ureter,  as  a  rule,  in  certain  places  is  diminished,  and  'as  a  consequence 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  dilated,  so  that  pyonephrosis  often  complicates 
the  disease.  Tuberculous  nodules  and  ulcers  may  be  present  in  the  blad- 
der. There  usually  are  tuberculous  nodules  in  the  testicles  or  in  the 
prostate. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  can  generally  be  demonstrated  in  the  tuberculous 
deposits.  In  secondary  geni  to-urinary  tuberculosis  the  bacilli  may  be  car- 
ried to  one  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  by  the  blood.  It  is  probable 
that  the  ordinary  mode  of  infection  in  primary  genito-urinary  tuberculosis 
is  by  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli  through  the  urethra. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  pulmonary  tuberculous  may  be  sequences 
of  primary  genito-nrinary  tuberculosis. 

The  8THPT0M6  of  renal  phthisis  are  generally  those  of  a  severe  pyelitis 
and  cystitis  combined.  In  most  cases  there  is  pain  in  the  region  of  one  or 
of  both  kidneys.  The  pain  is  usually  dull,  but  there  may  be  paroxysms  of 
severe  pain.  Attacks  of  renal  colic  may  be  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood 
or  of  caseous  masses  along  the  ureter.  The  urine  contains  pus,  and  at  times 
blood.  The  haematuria  is  generally  moderate  in  degree,  but  it  may  be  severe. 
The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  unless  a  severe  cystitis  be  developed.  Detritus 
consisting  of  cheesy  particles  and  of  connective-tissue  fibres  is  occasionally  but 
not  frequently  found  in  the  urine.  Of  capital  importance  in  the  diagnosis,  is 
the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine.  By  careful  search  these  can  be 
found  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  method  for  detecting  them  is  similar  to 
that  employed  in  examining  the  sputum  (p.  199).  When  they  are  discov- 
ered the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  involving  some  part  of  the  genito-uri- 
nary  tract  is  established,  but  the  exact  location  of  the  tuberculosis  remains 
to  be  determined  by  symptoms.  Inoculation  in  the  anterior  chamber  o#  a 
rabbit's  eye  with  urine  from  cases  of  genito-nrinary  tuberculosis  produces 
tuberculosis  in  the  animal  operated  upon.  This  procedure  has  been  recom- 
mended for  diagnostic  purposes.  Physical  examination  of  the  region  of  the 
kidney  will  sometimes  reveal  a  tumor,  but  often  this  examination  yields  only 
negative  results.  It  is  important  to  examine  the  testicles  and  the  prostate 
gland  for  tuberculous  infiltration.  The  lungs  and  other  organs  are  also  to  be 
examined  for  tuberculous  lesions.  Constitutional  symptom^^evelop  sooner 
or  later.  These  are — hectic  fever,  chills,  night-sweats,  progressive  emaciation, 
and  loss  of  strength.  There  may  be  diarrhoea  with  or  without  tuberculous 
intestinal  ulceration.  Waxy  degeneration  of  the  organs  is  an  occasional 
result  of  renal  phthisis.  TJrsamic  symptoms  do  not  usually  develop  in  the 
course  of  renal  tuberculosis.  Bright's  disease  may,  howerer,  occur  as  an 
intercurrent  affection. 

Benal  phthisis  terminates  fatally  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  dura- 
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Uon  generally  is  not  longer  than  one  or  tiro  years.  If  the  affection  be  local- 
ized in  one  kidney,  recovery  may  take  place. 

The  TREATMENT  IS  directed  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  to 
the  palliation  of  local  eymptoms.  The  general  health  is  to  be  kept  up  and 
improved  as  far  as  possible.  The  treatment  of  the  local  symptoms  is  simiiir 
to  that  in  other  cases  of  pyelitis  and  of  cystitis.  The  general  indications  for 
treatment  are  similar  to  those  in  cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Oarcinoma  of  the  Ejdney. 

A  great  variety  of  tumors  form  in  the  kidney,  hot  only  cancer  and  sarcoma 
are  of  much  clinical  importance.  Sarcoma  of  the  kidney  is  infreqaent,  and 
when  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms  it  cannot  usaally  be  distinguished  from  can- 
cer. Cancer  may  occur  in  the  kidney  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  growth. 
It  develops  secondarily,  either  in  the  form  of  metastases  or  as  a  continnoos 
growth  from  adjoining  parts.  Secondary  renal  cancer,  although  more  fre- 
qnent  than  the  primary  form,  rarely  attains  a  large  size  or  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  drawing  attention  to  the  kidneys.  It  has  much  less  clinical 
importance  than  primary  cancer,  and  the  latter  is  the  form  to  be  considered 
in  this  article.  Primary  cancer  of  the  kidneys  is  a  rare  disease,  although 
less  infrequent  than  was  formerly  believed.  It  occurs  oftener  in  the  first 
decade  of  life  than  in  any  succeeding  decade,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  can- 
cer in  other  situations.  Rohrer  has  collected  115  cases  of  primary  renal 
cancer.  Over  one-third  of  the  cases  occurred  within  the  first  ten  years  of 
life.  The  next  largest  number  of  cases  were  those  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years.  Notwithstanding  its  infrequency,  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  the  cancer 
oftenest  met  with  in  childhood.  Of  the  cases  of  renal  cancer  in  children,  by 
far  the  largest  number  fall  within  the  first  fire  years  of  life.*  In  very  rare 
instances  it  has  been  observed  as  a  congenital  affection.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  primary  cancer  of  the  kidney  is  unilateral.  It  may,  however,  develop  as 
a  primary  affection  in  both  kidneys.'  Males  are  somewhat  more  freqnratlj 
affected  than  females. 

Renal  cancer,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  belongs  to  the  soft  or  medul- 
lary variety.  Cancer  in  this  situation  may,  however,  present  all  grades  of 
transition  between  the  medullary  and  the  scirrhous  forms.  Colloid  renal 
cancer  has  also  been  described.  The  new  growth  may  appear  either  as  a 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  kidney  or  in  a  nodular  form.  There  mav  be  rem- 
nants of  intact  renal  tissue  or  the  entire  parenchyma  ma^  bo  destroved. 
The  size  of  the  tumor  is  in  many  cases  enormous,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  relatively,  and  almost  absolutely,  the  largest  tumors  are  met  with  in 
children.  According  to  Sir  William  Roberts,  the  average  weight  in  children  ia 
8}  pounds  and  in  adults  9}  pounds.  The  maximum  weight  was  31  pounds, 
and  this  was  observed  in  a  child.  In  the  most  frequent  form  of  renal  cancer 
the  consistence  is  soft  Not  infrequently  cavities  form  containing  8oft,pnlpv. 
degenerated  cancerous  material,    from  the  fluctuating  feel  afforded  by  these 

*  Bohrer,  Das  prmSre  Niereneetniwim,  Tnang.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1874.  Of  107  cam  hi 
which  the  age  of  the  patient  was  stated,  37  were  less  than  ten  years,  4  were  brtween  tea 
and  twenty,  5  between  twenty  and  thirty,  10  between  thirty  and  forty,  10  between  fnrty 
and  fifty,  17  between  fifty  and  sixty,  10  laetween  sixty  and  seventy,  3  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  and  11  were  described  simply  as  adtilts.  Of  29  cases  of  cancer  in  childrm 
collect©!  by  Hirschsprung  (1808),  15  were  of  the  kidnev:  82  per  cent  of  all  renal 
cancers  in  childhood  full  within  the  first  four  years  of  life  (Bohrer). 

*  Of  114  cases,  the  cancer  was  52  times  on  the'  right  side,  60  times  on  the  left,  and 
12  times  bilateral.  In  children  the  left  kidney  was  oftener  afl^ed  than  the  rirht 
(2}  :  2).  In  adults,  the  right  oftener  than  the  'left  (5  :  4).  Bilateral  cancer  was  V 
equal  frequency  in  children  and  in  adults  (Bohrtf). 
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softened  masses  renal  cancer  has  oft^n  been  punctured  during  life  under  the 
supposition  that  a  c^st  or  an  abscess  was  present.  The  color  is  not  uniform. 
In  most  cases  a  section  of  the  tumor  presents  a  whitish  or  yellowish  appear- 
ance mottled  with  red  and  brown  portions.  The  red  portions  are  due  to 
dilated  blood-vessels  and  to  hemorrhages.  When  their  number  is  large  the 
red  patches  give  a  hemorrhagic  aspect  to  the  tumor,  whence  it  derives  the  name 
fungus  hsematodes.  The  brown  portions  result  ^m  pigmentary  changes  in 
blood-extravasations.  Sometimes  the  tumor  is  confined  within  the  capsule,  and 
at  other  times  it  invades  surrounding  parts.  In  some  cases  the  appearance  is 
as  if  the  tumor  took  its  origin  in  the  connecUve  tissue  or  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  kidney,  and  secondarily  invaded  this  oi^an.  Those  who  maintain  the 
epithelial  origin  of  cancer  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  ever  develops  primarily 
in  the  perinephritic  tissue.  The  tumor  usually  contracts  adhesions  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  but  sometimes  a  cancerous  kidney  is  movable.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  colon  lies  in  front  of  the  tumor.  Secondary  cancerous  growths  are 
found  in  other  organs  in  rather  less  than  half  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the  kid- 
ney. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  primary  renal  cancer,  especially  in  children,  that 
it  gives  rise  to  metastases  less  readily  than  cancer  in  other  situations.'  The 
secondary  deposits  are  met  with  moat  frequently  in  the  retro-peritoneal  glands, 
the  lungs,  and  the  liver.  The  frequency  with  which  the  renal  vein  is  involved 
in  the  new  growth  explains  the  common  occurrence  of  secondary  cancerous 
deposits  in  the  lungs,  as  by  this  implication  of  the  veins  cancerous  material 
may  gain  access  to  the  blood-current.  Metastases  are  rare  in  the  lower  uri- 
nary passages,  but  cancer  of  the  kidney  frequently  grows  continuously  into 
the  renal  pelvis,  and  it  may  invade  the  ureter.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with 
calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  a  cancerous  kidney.  It  is  exceptional  for  renal  car- 
cinoma to  cause  ulceration  of  the  superjacent  integument.  The  intestine, 
especially  the  overlying  colon,  may  be  perforated  by  the  cancerous  growth. 
Intestinal*  fistula)  opening  externally  have  been  caused  by  this  disease.  The 
vertebrje  in  some  cases  are  involved  in  the  malignant  growth.  Pressure  upon 
the  inferior  vena  cava  may  cause  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Ascites 
is  rare.  Displacements  and  distortions  of  the  abdominal  organs  are  often  the 
result  of  pressure  from  cancerous  tumors  of  the  kidney.  The  diaphragm 
may  be  pushed  upward  and  the  lungs  compressed.  If  the  disease  be  uni- 
lateral the  kidney  unaffected  by  cancer  is  generally  hypersemic.  Amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  as  well  as  of  other  parts,  may  be  caused  by 
renal  cancer. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  the  tumor  presents  the  arrangement  of 
cells  in  alveoli  with  intervening  stroma,  which  was  described  as  characteristic 
of  cancer  in  Part  I.  p.  44  et  seq.  The  microscopical  appearances  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  alveoli,  the  shape  of  the  cancer-cells,  the  amount  and  character 

of  the  stroma,  the  degree  of  vascularity,  vary  in  different  cases.  The  designa- 
tion of  the  tumor  as  medullary  or  as  acirrhous  depends  upon  these  variations, 
as  has  also  been  explained  in  the  article  on  Carcinoma  in  Part  I.  In  the  soft 
renal  cancers,  which  is  the  roost  frequent  form,  the  alveoli  are  separated  by 
a  small  amount  of  stroma  and  are  usually  large.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  soft 
cancer  of  the  kidney  that  the  alveoli  may  be  separated  from  each  other  in 
some  places  by  nothing  but  blood-vessels,  the  appearance  being  that  blood- 
vessels actually  penetrate  the  alveoli.  The  stroma  of  these  cancers  in  its 
scanty  amount  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue  resembles  the  normal  inter- 
fititial  tissue  of  the  kidney.  The  stroma  is  not  in  all  places  as  thin  as  has 
been  described,  and  it  may  be  abundant.  In  some  cases  the  cancer-cells 
resemble  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  being  very  granular  and 

'  Accordint;  to  Kiihn,  semndary  growths  are  found  in  2S  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in 
children,  and  in  44  per  cent  in  adults  {loe.  eU.). 
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iudistiDctly  separated  fi'om  eacb  other.  They  are,  however,  always  irregalar 
in  shape.   Cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  of  the  kidney  has  heen  described  by 

Wagner.  Waldeyer,  Klebs,  Pereverseff,  and  others  have  described  with  mncb 
detail  the  development  of  cancerous  alveoli  from  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and 
of  cancer-cells  from  the  epithelium  of  these  tubes,  the  tubes  becoming  dilated 
and  irregular  in  shape,  and  giving  off  processes ;  and  within  these  dilated 
branching  tubes  the  epithelial  cells  proliferate.  In  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  cancerous  growth  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  kidney  is  often 
increased  in  amount,  and  the  tubes  are  in  some  places  compressed  and  in 
others  dilated.  Cancer  seems  to  take  its  origin  more  frequently  &om  the 
cortical  than  from  the  medullary  tubes. 

In  a  clinieal  point  of  view,  as  already  stated,  secondary  cancer  of  tlie  kid- 
neys has  little  interest.  It  ia  generally  latent  as  r^ards  diagnosUc  symp* 
toms.  Both  kidneys  are  affected,  as  the  rule.  The  disease  does  not  adTance 
sufficiently  to  form  appreciable  tumors,  and  there  may  be  no  symptom* 
denoting  renal  disturbance.  Primary  cancer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally 
unilateral,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms  which 
direct  attention  to  the  kidney.  Lumbar  pain  on  the  affected  side,  extending 
down  the  ureter  to  the  thigh,  may  be  a  more  or  less  prominent  symptom, 
but  it  is  not  so  except  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases ;  and  this  symptom 
for  a  long  time  may  be  wanting.  There  are  loss  of  appetite,  progressiTe 
emaciation,  and  other  symptoms  which  belong  to  the  cancerous  cachexia  and 
denote  au  inroad  upon  the  constitution,  but  they  may  be  long  deferred.  The 
diagnosis  hinges  upon  the  discovery  of  a  renal  tumor. 

The  tumor  is  felt  between  the  ribs  and  the  pelvis  latero-anteriorly.  It 
varies  greatly  in  sise  and  form  in  different  cases.  It  may  be  as  large  as  the 
dosed  hand  or  a  child's  head,  and  in  young  subjects  it  sometimes  attains 
enormous  dimensions,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Roberts,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  tumor  was  31  pounds.  In  the  pictorial  representation  of  that  case  the 
enormously  enlarged  abdomen  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  attenuated  chest 
and  limbs.  The  tumor  may  be  smooth  or'  lobulated.  The  aortic  impulses 
may  cause  it  to  pulsate,  resembling  in  this  respect  an  aneurismal  tumor.  It 
may  be  hard  and  resisting  to  the  touch  or  it  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  the  touch  in  some  and  soft  in  other  parts.  The 
tumor  sometimes  retains  the  shape  of  the  kidney,  although  much  enlarged, 
but  oftener  there  is  so  much  distortion  that  the  shape  is  of  no  value  in  ibe 
diagnosis.  The  cancerous  disease  may  extend  to  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  and  these  may  form  a  mass  which  may  exceed  in  sise  the  enlarged 
kidney. 

The  first  point  with  reference  to  the  diagnosis  is  to  determine  that  the 
tumor  is  renal.  It  is  to  be  discriminated  from  enlaig;ement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  from  an  ovarian  and  from  a  fecal  tumor.  It  is  shown  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  liver  or  the  spleen  if  the  iingm  can  be  pressed  between  the 
lower  margin  of  these  organs  and  the  tumor.  The  evidence  afforded  by  per- 
cussion must  not  be  too  confidently  relied  upon.  The  renal  tumor  is  usually 
behind  the  intestine,  and  therefore  a  tympanitic  resonance  is  often  obtained 
by  percussing  over  it ;  but  it  is  common  to  find  this  resonance  over  the  liver 
and  the  spleen,  owing  to  its  being  conducted  from  the  colon  and  stomach 
upward  to  a  greater  or  less  height.  Hence  the  resonance  over  the  liver  and 
over  the  spleen  may  be  tympanitic,  although  no  part  of  the  intestine  is  situ- 
ated over  these  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  intestine  situated 
over  a  renal  tumor  may  not  at  all  times  contain  gas,  and  there  may  then  be 
flatness  on  percussion.  Too  much  reliance  on  a  tympanitic  resonance  over  an 
abdominal  tumor  as  a  differential  point  is  likely  to  lead  to  error  in  the  diag> 
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nosis.  A  cancerous  kidney  usually  becomes  closely  adherent  to  adjacent  parts, 
and  it  is  not,  like  the  liver  and  splees,  lowered  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  inspiration.  An  ovarian  tumor  differs  in  being  found  at  first  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  and  as  it  increases  in  size  it  extends  upward,  whereas  an  enlarged  kid- 
ney is  at  first  felt  in  the  hypochondrium,  and  as  it  enlarges  it  descends.  For 
further  diagnostic  evidence  of  ovarian  tumors  the  reader  is  referred  to  works 
on  gynaecology.  Fecal  tumors  have  their  characteristics  which  have  been 
considered  (p.  506). 

A  renal  cancer  is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  affections  of  the  kidney 
— namely,  hydronephrosis,  pyonephrosis,  renal  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and 
cystic  degeneration.  Relying  upon  palpable  characters  of  the  tumor  this  is 
by  no  means  easy.  With  reference  to  this  differenUation  the  antecedent  and 
concomitant  symptoms  are  to  be  considered,  and,  as  bearing  on  both  the  seat 
and  the  character  of  the  tumor,  hiematuria  is  pre-eminently  a  diagnostic 
symptom. 

Hsematuria  and  the  existence  of  a  tumor  referable  to  the  kidney  render 
the  diagnosis  of  renal  cancer  almost  positive.  The  analysis,  however,  of  59 
cases  by  Sir  William  Roberts  gave  28  in  which  bsematuria  did  not  occur,  and 
of  the  larger  collection  of  cases  by  Rohrer  this  symptom  was  present  in  only 
34  per  cent.  The  absence  of  bsematuria  therefore  by  no  means  excludca 
cancer.  Heematuria,  too,  without  tumor  is  not  evidence  of  renal  cancer.  It 
is  the  conjunction  of  the  hsematuria  and  the  tumor  which  establishes  the 
diagnosis,  and  a  positive  diagnosis  is  not  possible  unless  these  two  events  be 
conjoined.' 

The  hsematuna  may  occur  for  the  first  time  early  or  late  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  It  often  recurs  more  or  less  frequently  after  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  hemorrhage  is  sometimes  profuse,  and  sometimes  it  is  small.  Clots 
formed  in  the  calices  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  passing  through  the  ure- 
ter may  give  rise  to  all  the  symptoms  which  attend  renal  colic.  The  coagula 
in  some  instances  become  monlded  in  the  ureter,  and  appear  in  the  urine  in 
the  form  of  casts  resembling  lumbricoid  worms.  Many  of  these  were  passed 
in  a  ca.se  which  came  under  my  observation.  The  coagula  may  obstruct  the 
ureter  and  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis.  The  blood  sometimes  coagulates  in 
the  bladder,  and  the  coagula  are  with  more  or  less  difficulty  expelled  through 
the  urethra. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  of  supposing  that  the  urine  may  contain  cells 
distinctive  of  cancer.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  cells  from  the  tumor  may  be 
contained  in  the  urine,  but  these  cells  have  no  characters  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  as  cancer-cells.  The  normal  epithelial  cells  lining  the  urin- 
ary bladder  present  such  a  great  variety  of  forms  that  they  are  often  taken  as 
the  physiological  type  or  paradigm  of  caneerous  cells.  There  is  no  instance 
of  the  diagnosis  having  been  based  npon  the  recognition,  in  the  urine,  of 
masses  of  cancerous  tissue  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  an  alveolar  structure 
to  be  determined.  If  blood  or  pus  be  contained  in  the  urine,  there  is  of 
course  a  certain  amount  of  albuminuria ;  but  if  these  elements  be  absent 
rcual  cancer  may  exist  without  any  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  dis- 
ease may,  however,  be  attended  by  changes  in  the  kidney  which  give  rise  to 
considerable  albuminuria. 

The  TERMINATION  in  cases  of  renal  cancer  is  inevitably  in  death,  sooner  or 
later.   The  duration  of  the  disease  in  children  is  shorter  than  in  adults.  Sir 

'  With  reference  to  these  two  diagnostic  events — namely,  tumor  and  hematuria — 
Bohrer  divides  his  115  cases  into  four  classes,  as  follows:  1,  in  36  cases  there  was 
neither  tumor  nor  htematuria.  and  the  disease  was  therefore  unsaspected;  2,  in  12 
cases  there  was  hmnaturia  without  tumor ;  3,  in  25  cases  Uiere  were  both  tumor  and 
hffmaturia;  4,  in  42  cases  there  was  tumor  without  hKmattum 
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William  Roberte  found  the  average  duration  in  children  to  be  abont  eeveo 
months,  the  extremes  being  ten  weeks  and  over  a  year.  In  adults  the  average 
duration  was  two  and  a  half  years,  and  the  extremes  five  months  and  seven 
years.  Rohrer  from  his  statistics  reaches  similar  results.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  cases  embraced  in  these  statistical  analyses  the  latent  period  of  the 
disease  when  there  were  no  symptoms  present  cannot  be  taken  into  acconot 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  latent  period  may  be  of  long  duration. 
Wharry  mentions  a  case  which  proved  to  be  one  of  renal  cancer  m  which  a 
tumor,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  had  been  ascertained  fourteen  years 
before  death."  Dunlop  has  reported  two  cases,  the  duration  having  bcfH 
ascertained  to  have  been  in  one  between  ten  and  twelve  years  and  in  the 
other  sixteen  years.*  Rohrer  cites  a  ease  which  lasted  seventeen  yean 
These  are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  can- 
cer in  this  situation  is  tolerated  in  some  instances  for  a  very  long  period,  and 
a  great  length  of  time  may  elapse  without  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  children,  the  tumor  grows 
with  astonishing  rapidity. 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  primary  cancer  seated  in  the  kidney  that  the  tend- 
ency is  much  less  here  than  in  other  situations  to  extend  to  neighboring  parts 
or  to  give  rise  to  metastatic  cancerous  disease  in  situations  more  or  less  remote 
Heredity  seems  not  to  bo  involved  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  in  this  atn- 
ation.    jEtespecting  the  causation  nothing  is  known. 

The  indications  for  treatment  have  reference  in  some  cases  to  lumbar 
pain,  to  the  occurrence  of  renal  colic,  to  urethral  obstruction  from  clots,  to 
the  removal  of  coagula  from  the  bladder,  to  hiematuria  when  the  hemorrhage 
is  profuse,  and  to  other  effects,  symptoms,  or  complications  which  are  liable 
to  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Aside  from  meeting  these  ing- 
estions, the  object  of  treatment  is  to  render  the  system  tolerant  of  the  disease 
as  completely  and  as  long  as  possible.  The  measures  for  this  object  are  the 
same  as  in  other  diseases  in  the  management  of  which  all  that  is  to  be  hoped 
for  is  retardation  of  their  progress  ana  of  their  inroads  upon  the  consUtntinL 
These  measures  embrace  tonic  remedies,  palliatives,  nutritious  diet,  and  &vor- 
abte  hygienic  influences,  moral  and  physical,  in  the  place  of  those  which  tend 
to  impair  the  ability  to  endure  an  incurable  disease.  The  only  hope  of  reoor* 
ery  is  to  be  sought  in  extirpation  of  the  tumor.  This  operation  has  been 
formed  a  number  of  times,  but  thus  far  not  with  favorable  results. 


Movable  Kidney. 

One  of  the  kidneys  is  sometimes  loosened  so  as  to  form  a  movable  tumor 
which  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  This  condition  is  called 
movable  kidney,  floating  kidney,  wandering  kidney,  or  ectopia  renis.  The  de- 
gree of  mobility  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  kidney  is  normally  held 
in  position  b;  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  its  adipose  capsule.  In  movable  kidney  the  adipose  tissue  in  which 
the  normal  kidney  is  imbedded  parUy  or  wholly  disippears.  The  overijing 
peritoneum  becomes  lax  and  may  form  a  partial  or  even  complete  investment 
of  the  kidney.  In  extreme  cases  the  mobility  of  the  organ  is  restrained  only 
by  its  vessels  and  the  ureter.  Unusual  length  of  the  renal  vessels  is  thought 
to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  displacement  of  the  kidney.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  intestine  is  interposed  between  a  movable  kidney  and  the  abdominal  walls. 
In  very  exceptional  cases  the  organ  has  been  found  in  front  of  the  intestine. 

1  The  Lamel,  Feb.  10^  1877.  >  iUd,  April  21, 1877. 
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A  displaced  kidney  may  become  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position  by  the  fonna- 
tion  of  adhesioas. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  frequency  of  this  abnormality  of 
the  kidneys,  as  the  condition  doubtless  often  exists  without  being  recognized. 
It  is  probable  that  abnormal  mobility  of  these  organs  is  not  very  uncommon. 
It  is  far  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Of  290  cases  collected  by 
Newman,  252  were  in  women  and  38  in  men.'  The  right  kidney  is  movable 
ofteiier  than  the  left.  Both  organs  may  be  affected.  Of  91  cases  brought 
together  by  Ebstein,  the  right  kidney  was  affected  65  times,  the  left  14  times, 
and  both  kidneys  12  times.^  The  affection  may  be  congenital  or  acquired. 
It  is  usually  acquired.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  abnormality  developed 
between  the  twentieth  and  the  forty -fifth  year,  or,  in  other  words,  during  the 
child-bearing  period  in  women.  The  affection  may,  however,  appear  at  any 
age.  Mobility  of  the  kidney  is  attributable  to  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
walls  from  pregnancies,  to  the  use  of  corsets  and  tight  girdles  about  the  waist, 
to  violence,  to  increased  weight  of  the  organ  disease,  to  the  pressure  of 
tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kidney,  and  to  the  traction  of  her. 
nias.  The  disappearance  of  the  fat  from  the  adipose  capsule  of  the  kidney, 
a.s  happens  in  wasting  diseases^  has  also  been  assigned  as  a  cause,  but  its 
efficacy  is  doubtful.  Unusual  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls  from  causes 
other  than  pregnancy  may  be  an  element  in  the  causation.  In  congenital 
floating  kidney  there  is  usually  some  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the 
peritoneum  covering  this  organ  or  in  the  length,  origin,  or  distribution  of  the 
renal  vessels. 

Movable  kidney  may  exist  without  causing  any  noticeable  btmftoms.  In 
several  cases  it  has  been  discovered  accidentally  by  the  physician  while  mak- 
ing a  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen.  Usually,  however,  the  condition 
gives  rise  to  more  or  less  uneasiness.  The  patient  often  experiences  a  sense 
of  weight  and  dra^ng  pain,  especially  when  walking  or  standing.  There 
may  be  severe  neuralgic  pain  radiating  from  the  affected  side.  If  the  tumor 
be  first  discovered  by  the  patient,  it  becomes  often  a  source  of  great  mental 
anxiety.  In  some  cases  the  movable  kidney  gives  rise  to  the  paroxysmal 
development  of  symptoms  of  considerable  severity  to  which  the  name  "  symp- 
toms of  incarceration  "  was  applied  by  Dietl.  These  symptoms  are  chilliness, 
nausea,  vomiting,  prostration,  intense  pain,  and  anxiety.  The  affected  kidney 
and  surrounding  tissues  are  swollen  and  sensitive  to  pressure.  These  symp- 
toms usually  subside  within  a  few  days  under  the  influence  of  rest  and 
opiates.  They  are  relieved  if  the  kidney  be  replaced.  The  explanation  of 
the  symptoms  of  incarceration  is  not  Mitisfactorily  established.  The  symp- 
toms have  been  ascribed  to  twisting  of  the  ureter  and  to  retention  of  the  urine 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  organ  from  the  temporary  obstruction  thereby  occasioned. 
In  this  way  it  is  claimed  that  acute  hydronephrosis  and  pyelitis  may  develop. 
Hydronephrosis  may  coexist  with  movable  kidney,  but  this  explanation  does 
not  seem  to  be  applicable  to  all  cases.  The  symptoms  have  more  frequently 
been  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  kidney.  Another  possible  explanarion  is  that  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  partial  strangulation  of  the  kidney  from  compression  or  from  twisting 
of  its  blood-vessels.  It  is  claimed  that  a  movable  right  kidney  pressing  on 
the  duodenum  may  be  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Constipation  may 
be  a  result  of  compression  of  some  part  of  the  intestine,  most  frequently  of 
the  colon,  by  a  movable  kidney.  (Edema  of  the  lower  extremities  has  been 
described  as  a  result  of  compression  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  a  displaced 

>  Glnstfow  Medical  Jmrnal,  Aug.,  1883. 

*  Of  65  cases  collected  by  Boberts,  in  42  the  right  alone  was  movable,  in  9  the  leik 
alime,  and  in  14  both  kidneys. 
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kidaey.  According  to  Roberts,  epigastric  pulsation  is  in  some  cases  a  promi- 
nent  phenomenon  in  connection  with  movable  kidney.  Various  symptoms 
resembling  hysteria  have  been  frequently  observed  in  women  suifering  frcm 
this  disorder. 

The  oocarrence  of  movable  kidney  is  to  be  recollected  in  determiuag  tlie 
nature  of  obscure  tumors  witbin  the  abdomen.  The  recoguition  of  this 
variety  of  tumor  is  to  be  based  on  the  following  diagnostic  points:  It  is  aitn- 
ated  in  the  hypochondriac  region.  It  has  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  nor- 
mal kidney,  and  this  may  be  determinable  by  palpation,  which  is  most  advan- 
tageoualy  employed  by  placing  one  hand  over  the  lumbar  region  and  the  othCT 
in  front  on  the  abdominal  walls,  and  then  making  counter-pressure  from  one 
hand  to  tlfe  other.  It  is  generally  movable,  and  in  some  cases  the  organ  caa 
be  restored  to  its  proper  situation.  Over  the  normal  site  of  the  organ  on  the 
affected  side  a  depression  is  sometimes  observed,  with  a  tympanitic  resonance 
on  percussion  derived  from  the  portion  of  the  intestine  which  is  situated  in 
the  place  which  the  kidney  should  have  occupied.  These  two  latter  diag- 
nostic points  are  available  in  so  few  cases  that  they  are  .of  more  theoretioil 
than  practical  interest.  Other  tumors  are  to  be  excluded  by  the  absence  of 
their  diagnostic  characters. 

The  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  suffering,  attending  this  anomaly  may 
often  be  obviated,  in  a  measure  at  least,  by  mechanical  compression  of  the 
abdomen  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  belt  or  abdominal  supporter.  In  attacks 
of  pain  the  organ  should  if  possible  be  replaced ;  rest  and  recumbency  are  to 
be  enjoined  ;  emollient  applications  should  be  made  over  the  abdomen ;  and 
if  these  measures  do  not  afford  relief  opiates  are  indicated.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  symptoms  are  so  severe  as  to  justify  extirpation  of  a  mova- 
ble  kidney,  although  this  operation  has  been  repeatedly  performed.  An  opera- 
tion for  fixation  of  the  kidney  by  means  of  sutures  has  been  devised  (nepliro- 
raphy),  but  this  also  is  open  to  many  objections. 

Renal  Heematuria. 

Hssmaturia,  or  bloody  nrine,  occurs  in  various  diseases,  as  well  as  after 
wounds  and  other  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  urinary  apparatus.  The 
blood  may  come  from  the  kidney,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  the 
bladder,  or  the  urethra.  When  it  takes  place  from  the  bladder  or  the  urethra, 
it  comes  within  the  province  of  surgery ;  but  the  means  of  determining  whether 
the  hemorrhage  be  either  cystic  or  urethral  are  of  importance  to  the  physician. 
Urethral  hemorrhage  is  easily  discriminated.  The  blood  escapes  without  any 
effort  of  micturition  or  it  immediately  precedes  the  first  escape  of  urine.  More- 
over, the  seat  of  the  disease  or  injury  may  be  ascertained  by  surgical  explora- 
tion. Vesical  hemorrhage  is  discriminated  by  attention  to  the  following 
points:  The  last  part  of  the  urine  discharged  is  often  more  bloody  than  the 
first  part ;  there  usually  are  blood-clots  in  the  nrine,  and  these  may  prove 
an  obstacle  to  the  free  escape  of  the  urine;  there  can  frequently  be  found 
some  cause  of  vesical  liemorrbage,  such  as  a  calculus,  a  tumor,  or  some  wound 
or  injury  of  the  bladder;  and  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  Uie  urine  and  other 
symptoms  of  cystitis  are  often  present. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  ureter  generally  involves  the  presence  of  a  calculus. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  most  frequently  due  either  to 
calculus  or  to  tuberculous  pyelitis,  and  occasionally  to  infectious  diseases  with 
a  hemorrhagic  tendency.  Sometimes  coagulated  blood  is  moulded  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  ureter  so  as  to  form  casts  of  this  tube,  compared  in  their 
appearance  to  leeches. 

When  the  bleeding  is  from  the  kidney  the  blood  is  thoroughly  mixed  witk 
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the  urine,  whioli  ofteD  presents  a  smoky  or  sooty  appearance.  Blood  derived 
fVom  renal  hemorrhage  is  very  rarely  coagulated.  Of  great  importance  in  the 
detection  of  renal  hemorrhage  is  the  recognition  of  changes  in  the  urine  indic- 
ative of  disease  of  the  kidney,  especially  casts  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  albumen  than  can  be  explained  by  the  quantity  of  blood  present.  The 
presence  of  blood-casts  in  the  urinary  sediment  is  proof  that  the  hemorrhage 
is  renal.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  generally  acid.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  blood-corpusclea  may  not  be  discoverable  in  urine  which  has 
become  animoniacal,  as  under  these  circumstances  they  may  be  speedily 
destroyed.  In  urine  of  low  specific  gravity  the  blood-corpuscles  appear 
very  paie,  or  only  the  so-called  shadovrs  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  pres- 
ent. If,  owing  to  the  absence  of  blood-corpuscles,  there  be  doubt  as  to  the 
presence  of  blood-coloring  matter  in  the  urine,  chemical  tests'  or  the  upectro- 
Bcope  may  he  employed.    Bloody  urine  is  always  more  or  less  albuminous. 

Bloody  urine  should  not  be  confounded  with  any  of  the  following  condi- 
tions: tne  high-colored,  saturated  urine  of  fevers,  the  urine  of  jaundice,  the 
dark  urine  from  carbolic-acid  poisoning,  and  urine  stained  by  ingestion  of 
rhubarb,  senna,  logwood,  madder,  beet-root,  the  prickly  pear,  and  fuchsin. 

The  causes  of  renal  hemorrhage  arc  injuries  to  the  kidney,  as  from  wounds 
or  from  a  fall  or  a  blow ',  the  absorption  of  various  toxic  substances,  such  as 
cantharides,  turpentine,  or  oil  of  mustard ;  congestion  of  the  kidney  due  to 
these  or  other  causes ;  acute,  less  frequently  chronic,  Bright's  disease ;  rarely 
embolism,  thrombosis,  or  aneurism  of  the  renal  blood-vessels;  abscess,  edhino- 
coccus,  tuberculosis,  and  cancer  (rarely  other  tumors)  of  the  kidney;  occa- 
sionally acute  infectious  diseases ;  and  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  including 
purpura  and  scurvy.  Sometimes  hematuria,  apparently  of  renal  origin,  occurs 
without  any  apparent  cause.  The  influence  of  malaria  and  of  parasites  in  the 
production  of  hsematuria  will  be  considered  in  the  following  articles. 

In  oases  of  renal  hsematuria,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  ctmsiaerable,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  over  the  kidneys  by  means  of  compresses  wet  in  cold  water  or 
the  ice-bag  is  indicated.  Internal  hiemoatatics  which  may  he  prescribed  are 
tannic  or  gallic  acid,  ergot,  the  muriate  and  other  astringent  preparations  of 
iron,  alum,  and  acetate  of  lead.  Hypodermic  injections  of  ergotin  may  be 
employed.  Aside  from  the  treatment  having  reference  to  the  hemorrhage, 
indications  are  to  be  derived  from  the  diseases  or  morbid  conditions  with 
which  it  is  connected  as  a  symptom. 

Elndemic  Hasmaturia. 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  form  of  baematuria  occurring  in  Brazil,  Egypt, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  some  other  tropical  countries.  The  haematuria 
is  caused  by  the  distoma  hematobium,  a  parasite  which  is  common  in  thw 
countries,  and  which  was  discovered  by  Bilharz  in  1851.  This  parasite, 
which  is  one  of  the  suctorial  worms  or  trematodes,  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  found  especially  in  the  portal  and  other  abdominal  veins.  The 
parasite  is  thought  to  be  ingested  with  the  drinking-water.  It  produces  a 
multitude  of  eggs,  which  are  found  in  the  liver,  the  intestine,  the  bladder, 
ureter,  renal  pelvis,  kidney,  and  other  organs.  The  lodgment  of  these  ova 
produces  symptoms  referable  especially  to  the  liver,  the  intestine,  and  the 

*  Teichmann's  blood-test  ia  convenient.  Some  of  the  arinary  sediment  or  a  portion 
of  the  dried  urine  on  a  slide  is  treated  with  f;;lacial  acetic  acid  after  the  addition  of  a 
few  minate  crvstalH  of  common  salt.  The  specimen  is  covered  with  a  cover-elass  and 
heated  until  it  bejnna  to  boil.  After  cooling  (more  glacial  acetic  acid  can  be  added 
if  necessaryj  the  characteristic  brownish  rhommc  haemin  crystals  appear  if  blood  be 
prasmt. 
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urinary  organs.  The  mucons  and  Bubmacous  coats  of  the  bladder,  and  of  the 
ureter  and  renal  pelvis  are  thickened,  inflamed,  and  ulcerated.  The  local 
effects  of  the  parasite  and  its  ova  upon  the  nrinary  organs  are  manifested  in 

bfematuria,  combined  generally  with,  symptoms  of  cystitis  and  of  pyelitis. 
There  frequently  is  diarrhoea,  and  there  may  be  pyrexia  with  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever  or  septicaemia.   The  ova  often  form  the  nucleus  of  a  reoal  or  a 

vesical  calculus. 

The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  finding  the  eggs  in  the  urine.  The  eggs  are 
from  to  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  either  sharply  pointed  or  fur- 
nishea  with  a  projecting  spine  near  cue  end. 

The  disease  is  a  severe  one  and  may  terminate  fatally.  Recovery,  if  it 
take  place,  is  slow,  generally  extending  over  several  years. 

No  remedy  has  been  discovered  which  will  destroy  the  parasite.  The  indi- 
cations are  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  endemic  influence,  to  support  the 
strength  by  tonics  and  good  hygiene,  and  to  treat  the  cystitis.  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  bladder  should  be  cleansed,  and  such  drugs  as  boric  acid,  beniwe 
acid,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  infusion  of  buchu  may  be  employed. 

According  to  observations  in  China  and  in  India,  hsematuria  may  be.  caused 
by  the  filaria  sanguinis  bomints. 

The  strongylus  gigits  is  a  long,  cylindrical,  red  worm  found  sometimes  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  dog's  and  of  the  horse's  kidney,  but  is  so  extremely  rare  in  human 
beings  that  it  does  not  require  consideration. 

Heemoglobinuria^HsBmatinuria. 

If  from  any  cause  the  red  btood-corpuscles  be  dissolved  in  the  blood,  the 
h£emogtobin  which  is  thus  set  free  is  excreted  by  the  kidney.  The  condition 
of  bluod  thus  produced  is  called  hfemoglobinsemia,  and  that  of  the  urine 
hfemoglobinuria.  The  urine  in  haemoglobin  una  contains,  therefore,  dissolved 
blood-coloring  matter,  but  usually  no  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  urine  has  a 
reddish-brown  color,  which  in  extreme  cases  is  compared  to  the  color 
porter. 

Hsemoglobincemia  and  the  consequent  hsemoglobinuria  may  be  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  A  large  number  of  substances  when  taken  into  the 
blood  cause  a  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  Such  substances  are 
pyrogallic  acid,  naphthol,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  glycerin,  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  biliary  salts.  The  ingestion  of 
certain  poisonous  fungi  has  this  effect,  as  well  as  the  transfusion  of  the  blood 
of  one  s|>ecies  of  animal  into  the  blood-vessels  of  another  species.  Hsemo- 
globinuria has  been  observed  in  the  course  of  various  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  malaria.  It  is  also  produced  by  extensiTe 
superficial  burns,  and  in  one  form  of  paroxysmal  htemoglobinuria  exposure  to 
cold  is  an  important  cause. 

In  all  oases  of  hsemoglobinuria  wluch  have  terminated  fatally  nephritis 
has  been  found.  This  nephritis  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary.  There  are 
glomerulo-nepbritis,  degeneration  and  necrosis  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
tubes,  small-celled  infiltration,  and  especially  characteristic  casts  in  the  tabes 
composed  of  reddish-brown  pigment-granules. 

Hsemoglobinuria  is  distinguished  from  genuine  hsematuria  by  microscopical 
examination,  which  shows  the  absence  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  presence 
of  blood-coloring  matter  is  made  evident  by  spectroscopic  or  chemical  exam- 
ination, as  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Hsematuria.  The  urinary  sediment 
usually  contains  formless,  granular  (less  frequently  crystalline)  reddish-brown 
pigment,  and  casts  of  which  the  most  characteristic  are  those  containing  or 
composed  of  similar  pigment.   The  urine  is  alw&ys  albuminous.    Of  coarse 
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care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  bsemoglobinnria  urine  in  which  the 
blood-corpuscles  have  been  dissolved  in  consequence  of  ammoniacal  decom- 
position. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  fhigments  of  red  blood-corpuscles  are  not 
only  excreted  by  the  kidney,  but  are  also  taken  up  by  the  spleen,  the  liver, 
and  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  The  spleen  becomes  thereby  swollen,  and  the 
liver  excretes  an  increased  amount  of  bile,  which  may  have  an  abnormally 
thick  consistence.  The  jaundice  which  is  a  frequent  attendant  of  haemo- 
globinsemia  Is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  hcematogenuus,  although  the 
changes  in  the  liver  which  have  been  mentioned  might  be  adduced  in  favor 
of  its  hepatogenous  origin. 

There  is  aformof  haemoglobinuriawhich  deserves  consideration  as  an  inde- 
pendent disease.  This  is  the  so-called  paroxysmal  hfenioglobinuria.  Some 
of  these  cases  are  of  malarial  origin  and  others  are  not.  On  account  of  its 
importanoe  malarial  haemoglobinuria  will  receive  separate  consideration. 

Faroxysmal  Hssmoglobhiuria. 

ExclosiTe  of  its  causation  by  malaria  in  certain  regions,  this  affection  is 
not  common.  It  may  occur  in  persons  otherwise  apparently  healthy.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  disease  appears  in  paroxysms.  A  typical  paroxysm  is 
u.shered  in  by  pain  in  the  back,  the  limbs,  and  the  head,  sometimes  by  nausea 
and  vomiting  and  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  extremities.  Frequent  yawn- 
ing hag  been  noted  as  a  premonitory  symptom  in  several  cases.  There  is 
usually  a  distinct  chill,  followed  by  rise  of  temperature  and  sweating.  Dur- 
ing this  attack,  and  generally  for  a  few  hours  afterward,  the  urine  acquires  a 
dark  reddish-brown,  sometimes  almost  black,  color,  is  generally  of  acid  reac- 
tion, and  is  of  rather  low  specific  gravity.  While  the  spectroscope  reveals 
the  absorption -bands  of  haemoglobin  and  of  meth-hscmoglobin,  the  micro- 
scope shows  the  absence  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  There  is  generallv  a  choco- 
late-colored sediment  containing  pigment-granules  and  hyaline,  epithelial,  and 
pigment  casts.  There  is  at  the  same  time  albuminuria.  Severe  colicky  pain 
in  the  region  of  tho  liver  is  sometimes  experienced  during  the  attack.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  icteric  hue  of  the  skin  is  present.  Urticaria  in  some 
cases,  and  exceptionally  purpuric  patches,  have  been  noted.  After  the  par- 
oxysm the  urine  gradually  becomes  clearer,  and  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  it  becomes  normal.  Meanwhile,  the  other  symptoms  diminish  and 
disappear,  and  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  paroxysm,  except  the  weak- 
ness due  to  the  latter,  the  usual  health  of  the  patient  is  restored. 

With  a  light  paroxysm  there  is  only  chilliness,  followed  by  little  or  no 
fever,  and  the  symptoms  may  not  be  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  usual  occupa- 
tion of  the  patient.  Barely  the  haamoglobinuria  appears  without  marked 
premonitory  symptoms. 

The  paroxysms  may  occur  with  some  regularity,  but  more  frequently  they 
recur  irregularly  at  variable  intervals.  Two  or  more  daily  sometimes  occur, 
or  the  int«rval8  may  be  days,  weeks,  or  months.  In  proportion  as  the  par- 
oxysms are  frequent  and  severe  patients  present  a  pale,  cachectio  aspect. 

Examination  of  the  blood  withdrawn  during  the  paroxysm  by  wet  cups  has 
shown  a  reddish  color  of  the  serum,  indicating  solution  of  the  haemoglobin. 
The  red  blood-corpuscles  have  been  found  sometimes  altered  in  shape  and 
size,  and  the  so-called  shadows  of  the  corpuscles  have  been  detected  in  the 
blood.  The  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished.  There  is  less 
tendency  than  normal  in  the  red  corpuscles  to  form  rouleaux. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  causation  of  the  paroxysm  has  been  attrib- 
uted direedy  to  exposure  -to  cold,  but  of  the  modv*  fjptrandi  oS  this  cause  we 
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ssess  no  defiDite  knowledge.  In  persons  subject  to  the  disease  sttaeks  have 
en  repeatedly  produced  experimentally  by  plunging  the  feet  or  hands  into 
cold  water.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  red  bloml-corpuacleB  in  these  indi- 
viduals possess  some  peculiarity  in  composition  which  renders  them  abnor- 
mally susceptible  to  the  action  of  cold.'  All  cases  of  paroxysmal  faaemo' 
globinuria,  however,  do  not  seem  to  possess  this  peculiar  susceptibility  to 
cold.  Some  cases  are  referred  to  muscular  exercise.  The  disease  is  more 
commun  in  men  than  id  women.  Most  of  the  paroxysms  occur  in  winter.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  patients  have  had  syphilis.  That  malaria  has  an 
important  influence  in  the  causation  of  periodical  haemoglobinuria  in  this 
country  will  be  made  evident  in  the  following  article. 

Kxclusive  of  malarial  cases,  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria  does  not  involve 
danger  to  life.  Paroxysms  may  recur  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  recovery 
may  be  expected  to  take  place  sooner  or  later. 

The  TREATMENT  during  the  paroxysm  consists  in  placing  the  paUent  in 
bed.  applying  heat  to  the  surface,  and  giving  hot  drinks  internally,  with  the 
addition  of  some  form  of  alcoholic  stimulant.  After  a  paroxysm  measures 
to  maintain  warmth  of  the  surface  are  of  prime  importance.  A  rough, 
changeable  climate  may  be  exchanged  with  advantage  for  one  which  is  nuld 
and  uniform.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  in  which  a  sypfailitic  history  has  existed, 
has  mercurial  treatment  been  found  effective.  Even  in  non-malarial  cases 
quinine  is  often  beneficial.  Chalybeates  and  other  tonics,  with  good  alimenta- 
tion and  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  are  to  be  prescribed  according  to  the  indi- 
caUons  in  individual  cases. 

Malarial  Hsematuria— Malarial  HsBmoglobinuria. 

Both  hasmaturia  and  hsBmoglobiouria  may  be  caused  by  malarial  poisoning, 
In  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  this  country  only  the  milder  forms  m 
malarial  hssmaturia  are  observed,  and  these  are  not  common,  whereas  in  parts 
of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States  and  in  tropical  eoantries  malignant 
malarial  hsemoglobinuria  is  not  uncommon. 

In  the  milder  cases  the  affection  may  be  either  haematuria  or  hsemo- 
globiouria.  The  diagnosis  is  based  upon  the  history  of  malaria.  The  attacks 
of  hsematuria  may  occur  with  the  regularity  of  malarial  paroxysms,  but  more 
frequently  tfaey  are  variable  in  the  time  of  their  appearance.  In  some 
instances  the  hsematuria  becomes  continuous,  although  fluctuating  in  intens- 
ity. The  ordinary  symptoms  of  intermittent  fever  may  or  may  not  be  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  htematuria.  The  paroxysms  ma^  resemble  those 
described  in  the  preceding  article,  and  they  may  likewise  be  caused  by 
exposure  to  cold. 

Malignant  malarial  haemoglobin uria  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  per- 
nicious malarial  fever,  and  is  a  disease  of  great  gravity.  During  the  last 
twenty-five  years  a  lat^  number  of  cases  have  been  observed  in  parts  of  the 
South  and  South-west  of  this  country.  The  disease  may  be  preceded  by  one 
or  more  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  or  the  hssmoglobinuria  may  be  devel* 
oped  suddenly.  There  is  always  a  history  of  exposure  to  malarial  influences. 
The  urine  is  of  a  dark  reddish -brown,  sometimes  almost  black,  color.  It  con- 
tains few  or  no  intact  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  an  abundance  of  haunog^obin 

'  This  view  is  supported  by  the  experiment  of  Ehrlich  and  of  Boas,  who,  in  a  case 
of  paroxveraal  bsemnglobiniiria.  ader  applving  an  elastic  ligature  around  the  root  of 
one  of  the  fingers,  plunfted  tluH  finf^er  into  ice-water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  blood 
withdrawn  then  from  this  finger  they  observed  the  changed  in  the  sernm  and  red  blood* 
corpuscles  above  noted,  while  blood  taken  from  other  parts  of  the  body  did  not  pramt 
these  clianges. 
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and  aetli-hfemoglobin,  as  is  shown  by  the  production  of  hfemin  crystals  or 
by  spectroscopic  examination.  The  sediment  contains  hyalioe  and  epithelial 
casts,  granular  matter,  and  granules  of  blood-pigment,  both  free  and  in  casts. 
The  urine  is  albuminous  and  generally  acid.  At  first  it  is  usually  excessive 
in  amount,  and  later  it  is  diminished.  In  addition  to  the  htemoglobinuria, 
there  are  other  symptoms  of  gravity.  After  a  few  hours  the  patient  becomea 
jaundiced.  Usually  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  there  are  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, and  often  black  vomit  makes  its  appearance.  There  may  be  bleeding 
from  the  nose,  from  the  bowels,  from  the  uterus,  from  blistered  surfaces,  etc. 
Fain  in  the  back  and  in  the  epigastric  region  is  often  complained  of.  The 
temperature  is  elevated,  sometimes  as  high  as  106° ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  small, 
and  feeble ;  and  there  is  great  prostration.  There  may  be  delirium,  and  A'e- 
quently  the  patient  passes  into  a  8tat«  of  somnolence  and  coma.  The  mind 
may,  however,  remain  unaffected.  Death  may  occur  daring  the  first  attack, 
or  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved,  and  then  recur  after  one  or  two  days, 
attended  in  all  cases  with  great  danger  to  life. 

Malignant  malarial  heemoglobinuria  seems  to  be  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females.  It  is  said  that  negroes  are  exempt  from  this  form  of  the 
disease. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  grave,  bnt  under  appropriate  treatment  recovery  may 
take  place. 

The  TREAT.MENT  of  the  malignant  form  consists  in  the  administration  of 
quinine  in  lai^e  doses  and  hypodermically.  Of  great  importance  is  the 
administration  of  stimulants  to  maintain  the  vital  forces,  which  are  often  at  a 
low  ebb.  Morphine  may  be  employed  to  relieve  the  gastric  symptoms. 
Physicians  in  the  South  conuder  stimulants  and  restorataves  of  equal  import- 
ance with  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 

The  milder  forms  of  malarial  heematuria  are  often  relieved  or  cured  by  qui- 
nine. The  ordinary  astringent  remedies  may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
quinine.  Ail  severe  muscular  exertion  should  be  avoided.  For  cases  which 
are  rebellious  to  treatment — and  such  cases  are  not  very  rare — Tyson  recom- 
mends the  use  of  chalybeate  and  alum  springs.*  Iron  and  appropriate  hygi- 
enic treatment  are  to  be  used  to  counteract  the  aniemia  attending  or  follow- 
ing malarial  heematnria. 

Ohyliuia. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  the  passage  of  urine  which  resembles 
milk.  The  urine  has  sometimes  a  rose  or  pink  tinge,  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  little  blood,  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  associated  distinctly  with  hcema- 
turia.  In  many  instances  the  urine  has  the  opaque  white  appearance  of  milk, 
without  any  admixture  with  blood.  After  its  passage  the  urine  generally 
forms  a  jelly-like  coagulum  which  disintegrates  in  a  few  hours.  The  micro- 
scope shows  the  presence  of  fatty  matter  in  the  form  of  very  minute  granules. 
The  fatty  matter  is  dissolved  by  ether,  and  the  urine  which  remains  assumes 
a  normal  appearance.  The  urine  contains  albumen,  usually  in  large  amount. 
The  abnormal  chemical  constituents  of  the  urine,  therefore,  in  chyluria  are 
fat,  albumen,  and  fibrin.    To  these  blood  is  frequently  added. 

Chyluria  prevails  in  certain  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  It  is 
observed  in  China,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  some  tropical  islands.  In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under 
observation  in  temperate  climates  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  has  been  contracted 
in  a  hot  climate.    Chyluria,  however,  has  sometimes  appeared  in  persons  in 

*  James  Tyson,  article  "  Malarial  Heematuria  and  Hiemc^Iobinuria,"  in  Pepper's  Sy9- 
tetn     lYaetiaU  Medteine,  by  Amariean  Authort,  Philadelphia,  1886,  voL  iv.  p.  lU. 
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this  country  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  England  and  Gennanj,  who  hare 
never  visited  tropical  regions.* 

The  milky  urine  in  must  cases  appears  without  any  premonition  or  apparent 
exciting  cause.  All  of  the  urine  may  be  chylous,  or  it  may  part  of  the  lime 
be  normal.  Chyluria  usually  occurs  intermittingly,  the  intervals  in  differeot 
cases  varying  from  days  to  months  or  years.  There  is  no  regularity  as 
regards  either  the  duration  of  the  attacks  or  their  recurrence.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  the  attacks  there  is  no  evidence  of  urinary  disease. 

In  severe  cases  there  are  lumbar  pains  and  symptoms  denotiog  exhanstion. 
Pysuria  from  cnagula  iu  the  bladder  sometimes  occurs.  Milder  cases  are  not 
only  exempt  from  grave  symptoms,  but  there  may  be  nothing  which  points  to 
any  disease,  aside  fVom  the  passage,  af^r  irregular  intervals,  of  milky  ariite. 

Tropical  chyluria  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  called  jilam 
tanguinu  kominu,  first  accurately  desciibed  by  Timothy  Lewis  in  1872.  The 
adult  or  parent  worms  are  cylindrical,  thin,  smooth  nematode  worms  three  or 
four  inches  in  length.  The  sexes  are  distinct.  The  female  gives  birth  to  an 
enormous  number  of  living  embryos  without  sexual  distinction.  In  the  dis- 
ease under  consideration  the  parent  worms  are  lodged  somewhere  in  the  bodj, 
probably  in  the  lymphatics.  The  embryos  make  excursions  into  the  blood 
and  lymphatic  vessels,  where  they  are  found,  sometimes  in  enormous  num- 
bers.' These  embryos  are  from  to  of  an  inch  long,  and  abont  a.i 
broad  as  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  They  are  elongated,  generally  enclosed  in  i 
membranous  sheath,  and  endowed  with  the  property  of  a  rapid  coiling  and 
twisting  motion.  In  a  drop  of  blood  they  can  often  be  detected  with  a  low 
power  of  the  microscope  by  the  motion  which  their  lashing  imparts  to  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  In  chyluria  these  embryonic  filarite  are  found  in  the 
urine  and  also  in  the  blood.  They  have  the  singular  babit  of  disappeariog 
from  the  blood  during  the  daytime,  and  appearing  in  large  numbers  at  nigfak 
the  maximum  number  being  usually  found  about  midnight.  What  becoma 
of  them  in  the  daytime  is  not  known.  By  reversing  the  patient's  babits— 
that  is,  by  making  him  sleep  during  the  day  and  eat  and  move  abont  daring 
the  night — the  migrations  of  the  parasites  become  diurnal  instead  of  noc- 
turnal. 

In  what  way  chyluria  is  produced  in  general,  and  what  the  relations  of  tfae 
filarisB  are  to  this  disease,  are  problems  which  have  not  been  satisfactorilj 
solved.  The  common  theory  is  that  chyluria  is  caused  by  some  abnormal 
communication  between  the  lymph-vessels  and  the  urinary  passages.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  filarial  worms  are  often  lodged  in  the  thoracic  duct  or 
abdominal  lymphatics,  and  thus  cause  a  damming  back  of  lymph  and  coDs^ 
(^uent  distension  of  the  lymphatics.'  Some  think  that  the  blood  contidus  st 
times  in  chyluria  an  excess  of  ch^le. 

Chyluria  is  -  not  the  only  affection  which  may  be  caused  by  the  filaria  san- 

fuinis  hominis.  This  parasite  may  be  the  cause  also  of  hiematuria,  chylous 
ydrocele,  chylous  ascites,  elephanjtiasis,  milk  scrotum,  and  nsevus-Uke  dilata- 

*  Dr.  Guiteras  has  found  the  filaria  sangtiinis  hominis  in  two  persons  in  Charlestoo, 
South  Carolina.    In  one  case  the  patient  had  always  lived  in  Cnarlestrm  or  its  ndgb- 

borhootl,  and  in  the  other  case  the  patient  had  always  lived  in  Charleston  with  theexc^ 
tion  of  live  vears  in  Augiiala,  Ga.  One  was  a  case  of  chvluria,  the  other  (me  of  chrw- 
cele  (John  Guiteras,  The  jMe/liml  Kerm,  Apr.  10,  1886). 

'  Stephen  Muckeiizie  estimated  that  there  were  from  36,000,000  to  40,000,000  mhrj^ 
filariee  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  whom  he  observed. 

'  In  Mackenzie's  case  an  enormons  dilatation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thoradc  dart 
and  of  the  renal  and  some  other  abdominal  lymphatic  vessels  was  found  after  death, 
which  occurred  from  pyiemia,  the  parent  worms  having  died  some  time  oefore  and 
not  being  found  at  the  autopgy.  In  the  few  other  repotted  antopstes  no  changes  ban 
been  found  in  the  urinary  organs  or  lymphatics  to  explain  tfae  chyloria. 
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tions  of  tbe  lymphatics  in  various  situations,  particularly  npon  the  external 
snrface  of  the  txxly,  from  which  a  chylo-aerous  fluid  may  escape.  Abscesses 
are  sometimes  produced  in  which  tbe  parent  worms  haTe  been  found.  These 
▼arious  affectaons  may  be  combined  with  chyluria. 

According  to  Manson  of  China,  the  embryonic  filarise  are  sucked  up  with 
the  blood  from  patients  affected  with  the  filaria  disease  by  mosquitos,  in 
which  the  parasite  undergoes  further  development,  and,  being  discharged  into 
water,  is  prepared  to  again  enter  the  human  body,  where  it  forms  the  mature 
organism.  Filariee  have  been  found  very  frequently  in  the  blood  of  healthy 
individuals  in  China. 

The  cause  of  the  non-parasitic  form  of  chyluria  which  sometimes  develops 
in  temperate  climates  is  not  known. 

Tbe  PBOONOsis  is  generally  favorable.  So  long  as  tbe  parent  worms  remain 
alive  in  the  human  body  complete  recovery  from  chyluria  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  embryos  are  probably  not  endowed  with  long  vitality.  It 
may  be  expected  that  sooner  or  later  the  parent  worms  will  die,  and  then 
recovery  takes  place.  As  already  mentioned,  tbese  worms  hare  been  dis- 
charged from  abscesses.  They  seem  to  snffer  in  their  vigor  by  febrile  dis- 
eases ;  at  least,  it  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  tihat  the  embryos  disappear 
from  the  blood  during  attacks  of  fever. 

The  rational  indication  for  treatment  is  of  course  the  destruction  of  the 
parasite  in  filarial  chyluria,  but  no  drugs  are  known  which  will  accomplish 
this.  Gallic  acid,  from  one  to  two  drachms  given  dally,  is  the  remedy  which 
thus  far  has  proved  most  useful.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses  has  been 
beneficial  in  a  few  cases.  Special  virtue  has  been  claimed  for  the  decoction 
of  mangrove-bark  (Rhizophora  racemosa)  and  the  picro-nitrate  of  potash,  but 
without  satisfactory  evidence.  Rest,  tonic  treatment,  and  change  of  climate 
meet  manifest  indications  in  many  eases. 

Diabetes  Insipidus. 

The  term  "  diabetes "  signifies  simply  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  diuresis. 
The  term  is  applied  to  two  affections  which  differ  essentially  each  from  tbe 
other.  In  one  of  these  affections  notable  diuresis  exists,  a  given  quantity  of 
the  urine  containing  a  small  proportion  of  solid  constituents ;  that  is,  the  spe- 
fic  gravity  is  low,  being  sometimes  but  little  above  that  of  spring-water.  The 
morbid  abundance  of  urine  in  this  affection  is  due  to  an  excessive  elimination 
of  water  by  the  kidneys.  Considered  as  a  urinary  affection,  it  is  called  dia- 
betes insipidus.  The  other  affection  to  which  the  term  diabetes  is  applied  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  This  affection  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  article. 

A  morbid  excess  of  water  in  the  urine,  expressed  by  tbe  terms  hydrnria 
and  polyuria,  is  a  symptom  occurring  in  various  pathological  connections. 
It  is  a  fircqnent  symptom  in  cases  of  tbe  small  granular  kidney,  and  is  not 
Influent  in  cases  of  the  waxy  kidney.  Polyuria  has  been  observed  also  as 
a  symptom  of  bydronepbrous  with  wasting  of  the  kidneys  and  in  cases  of 
enlarged  prostate  and  some  other  surg^cw  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
Polyuria  occurs  also,  in  some  cases,  as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  diseases  and 
of  lesions  caused  by  injuries  of  the  sknll.  It  is  a  symptom  in  cases  of  hys- 
teria, asthma,  and  other  nervous  affections.  In  all  these  instances  the  poly- 
uria is  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  constituting  an  individual  disease. 
Polyuria  and  hydrnria,  therefore,  are  terms  not  synonymous  with  diabetes 
insipidus.  The  latter  term,  if  properly  applied,  denotes  a  disease  character- 
ized by  an  excess  of  water  in  the  urine  when  not  symptomatic  of  the  fore- 
going diseases.. 
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In  well-marked  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  tfae  quantity  of  urine  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  health.  It  may  amount  to  fifteen  and  even  twenty  qnana 
per  diem.    The  specific  gravity  varies  between  1003  and  1007.   There  is  no 

essential  change  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  except  the  excess  of  water. 
There  is  thirst,  which  leads  the  patient  to  ingest  fluids  in  an  amount  propor- 
tionate to  their  loss  by  the  kidneys.  When  deprived  of  other  liquids  patients 
have  been  known  to  drink  their  own  urine.  The  need  of  drinking  often  and 
the  frequent  acts  of  micturition  occasion  much  annoyance  and  interfere  with 
sleep.  The  disease  may  not  otherwise  interfere  with  health.  Patients  of 
either  sex,  affected  with  the  disease,  have  been  able  to  perform  active  labtn*, 
have  had  children,  and  their  lives  have  appareutlpr  not  been  shortened  by  it. 
It  is  not  incompatible  with  good  appetite^  digestion,  and  nutrition.  It  has 
been  tolerated  for  fifly  yeara. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  favorable  as  regards  the  duration  of  life  and  the  pr»er- 
vation  of  general  health  if  the  disease  be  uncomplicated ;  but  it  is  nnfavor- 
able  as  regards  recovery  from  the  disease.  As  remarked  by  Senator, "  Recov- 
ery is  rare,  but  death  is  still  more  rare." 

The  ETioLoaY  is  obscure.  The  disease  has  followed  injuries  of  the  head, 
and  an  hereditary  influence  is  involved  in  some  cases.'  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  disease  cannot  be  traced  to  any  adequate  cause.  It  occurs  not 
infrequently  in  infancy.  In  a  proportion  of  about  one-half,  when  the  disease 
is  developed,  patients  are  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  about  the  same 
proportion  the  age  is  between  thirty  and  fifty.  It  is  extremely  rare  after  the 
age  of  fifty.  The  number  of  males  affected  with  the  disease  is  considerably 
larger  than  of  females.  There  have  been  a  few  instances  recorded  in  which 
diabetes  mellitus  has  passed  into  diabetes  insipidus,  the  sugar  disappearing 
from  the  urine. 

The  PATBOLOOr  is  unsettled.  The  discovery  by  Bernard  that  a  panctnre 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  will  produce  polyuria  without 
sugar  in  the  urine  naturally  directed  attention  to  this  situation  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  after  death  lesions  were 
found  to  involve  this  part.  There  is  not,  however,  sufficient  ground  for  assum- 
ing that  diabetes  insipidus  depends  on  anatomical  changes  here  or  elsewhere 
in  the  brain.  The  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  cerebral  disease,  exclusive  of 
the  polyuria,  in  cases  the  duration  of  which  extends  over  many  years,  mih- 
tates  against  this  assumption.  That  the  disease  is  neuropathic  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  occurrence  of  polyuria  as  a  symptom  in  various  nervous  affec- 
tions. The  production  of  polyuria  in  animals  by  division  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  favors  this  view.  A  reasonable  hypothesis  attributes  the  polyuria  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  renal  capillaries  from  influences  exerted  through  the 
vaso-motor  system.  This  result  may  be  produced  either  by  a  paralytic  effect 
through  the  splanchnic  nerves,  or  by  an  active  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  by 
an  excitation  of  vaso-dilator  nerves.  (Vide  p.  863.)  The  presence  of  inoute 
in  the  urine  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effect,  not  a  cause,  of  the  polyuria. 
This  principle  appears  in  the  urine  if  a  large  quandty  of  fluids  be  ingoted 
in  healthy  persons. 

The  polyuria  in  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  may  be  suspended  during  the 
continuance  of  an  inflammatory  or  febrile  disease.  Excluding  cases  of  poly- 
uria as  symptomatic  of  cerebral  or  of  renal  lesions,  diabetes  insipidus  is  an 
extremely  rare  disease.  The  basis  of  the  diagnosis  is  a  persistent  polyuria 
which  is  independent  of  these  lesions.    The  disease  is  to  be  distingaisfaed 

^  Weil  has  rniorted  the  history  of  a  family  of  91  members,  extending  through  four 
K^erattons.  Of  these,  23  had  ^iTiiria,  and  in  13  it  could  not  be  determined  wbeiha- 
this  existed  or  not  This  affection  existed  throughout  life  without  impairmoit  of  the 
general  health  ( Virehnfa  Arekw,  Bd.  95,  p.  70), 
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from  polydipsia.  In  the  latter  disease  the  excess  of  water  in  the  nrine  is  an 
effect  of  the  excess  of  liquid  ingested.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  exceed  the 
quantity  of  drink,  and  if  polyuria  coDtinue  notwithstanding  a  restriction  of 
the  latter,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  established.  From  diabetes  mellitus 
the  discrimination  is  easy.  The  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  distinct- 
ive, but  the  exclusion  of  that  disease  is  rendered  positive  by  the  negative 
result  of  testing  the  urine  for  the  presence  of  sugar. 

It  is  injudicious  to  attempt  to  limit  the  excess  of  the  water  in  the  urine  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  ingested  liquid.  The  disease  is  not  thereby  cured, 
and  not  only  is  there  suffering  from  thirst,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  polyuria 
continues,  serious  evils  may  arise  from  a  morbid  reduction  of  water  in  the 
blood.  Theoretically,  it  is  an  object  of  treatment  to  diminish  the  size  of 
the  renal  capillaries.  In  a  case  reported  by  DaCosta  recovery  within  a  short 
period  was  apparently  effected  by  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  in  drachm  doses, 
increased  to  two  drachms  and  given  three  times  daily.  This  remedy  was 
recommended,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  many  years  ago  by  Prof.  Gross. 
Ergot  or  ergotia  has  been  found  useful  by  others.  Other  remedies  which 
are  recommended  are  gallic  acid,  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  valerian. 

The  patient's  strength  is  to  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible  by  tonic  rem- 
edies, good  alimeutation,  and  favorable  hygienic  influences. 

The  disease  is  not  in  itself  fatal,  but  it  may  occasion  more  or  less  exhaus- 
tion, and  thus  increase  the  liability  to  death  from  associated  or  intercurrent 
affecUons. 

Diabetes  Mellitus. 

An  increased  flow  of  urine  or  diuresis  is  generally  a  notable  feature  of  the 
affection  now  to  be  considered.  The  distinctive  feature,  however,  is  the  pres- 
ence of  grape-sugar  or  glucose  in  the  urine ;  and  hence  the  signifloance  of  the 
term  mellitus.  Glyooavna  and  melifuna  are  other  names  applied  to  the  affec- 
tion characterized  by  saccharine  urine.  The  affection  is  far  from  being  of 
frequent  occurrence,  yet  it  is  not  so  rare  but  that  cases  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  every  physician.  From  the  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation  in  recent  years  I  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  disease  is  less 
rare  than  formerly  in  this  part  of  the  world.  One  reason  of  its  apparent  infre- 
quency  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  cases  which  end  fatally  with  some 
intercurrent  disease. 

Sugar  in  the  urine,  like  albuminuria,  may  occur  as  a  symptom  in  various 
pathological  connections.  It  follows  antesthesia  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  chloroform  or  ether,  an  epileptic  or  an  hysteric  paroxysm,  some  violent 
emotion,  etc.  The  sugar  under  these  circumstances  is  usually  not  abundant, 
and  the  urine  contains  it  for  a  brief  period  only.  As  the  distinctive  feature 
of  an  individual  affection  the  sugar  which  the  urine  contains  is  in  greater  or 
less  abundance,  and  it  continues  more  or  less  persistently.  Even  when  the 
affection  exists  the  saccharine  urine  is  in  fact  merely  a  symptom.  It  does 
not  constitute  the  affection.  It  is  incidental  to  or  an  effect  of  the  real  dis- 
ease. The  sugar  exists  in  the  urine  because  it  pre-exists  in  the  blood  and  is 
excreted  by  the  kidneys ;  but  with  our  present  knowledge  the  true  seat  and 
nature  of  the  disease  are  not  established,  and  therefore,  provisionally,  it  is 
named  as  if  it  were  a  disease  of  the  urinary  system,  and  is  included  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  among  the  diseases  affecting  this  system. 

An  abnormal  accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  morbid  con- 
dition called  glycohsemta.  Glycohsemia  stands  in  an  immediate  causative  rela- 
tion to  the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  urine,  and  glycosuria  is  an  effect  of  the 
glycohssmia.    The  latter  stands  in  a  nearer  relation  than  the  former  to  the 
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pathology  of  diabetes  mellttus.  The  padiolt^  of  gljeofaaemia  is  the  pathol- 
ogy of  the  diabetic  disease.  Glycontemia  has  been  considered  in  Pan  L 
among  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  (Vide  p.  69.) 

Anatomical  Appeaeances. — Although  the  pathological  anatomy  of  dia- 
betes melHtas  is  not  known,  certain  aDatomical  changes  have  been  found  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  That  any  of  these 
changes  are  ooncemed  in  the  production  of  diabetes  mellitus  has  not  beea 
proven. 

On  page  71  the  existence  of  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and 
especially  the  observations  of  Bickinson  on  this  point,  have  been  considered. 
Freriohs  also  found  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  capillary  hemorrhages,  and 
minute  myelitic  foci  frequently  present  in  the  medulla  oblongata  after  death 
from  saccharine  diabetes. 

The  liver  may  be  large,  small,  or  of  normal  size,  hypersemic,  anasmie,  or  <^ 
normal  vasoularity,  and  the  hepatic  cells  fatty,  atrophic,  or  normal.  In  oiha 
words,  there  is  no  anatonueal  bans  for  the  current  theory  which  refers  fa- 
betes  mellitus  to  abnormalities  in  die  ciroulation  or  in  the  functions  of  the 
liver.  The  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  Urer  of  lUabetics  seems  to  be  dimin- 
ished daring  life. 

Attention  has  been  directed  in  recent  years  especially  to  alterations  in  the 
pancreas  in  cases  of  diabetes.  In  many  cases  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  observed.  The  atrophy  of  the  gland-structure  may  be  combined  with 
increase  of  the  interstitial  connective  and  adipose  tissue.  Whether,  as  has 
been  surmised,  the  coeliao  plexus  be  involved  in  the  pancreatic  disease  is  not 
known.  Glycosuria  is  occasionally  present  in  cases  of  cancer  and  of  calculoas 
disease  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  claimed  that  diabetes  mellitus  associated  with 
pancreatic  disease  runs  a  particularly  rapid  and  severe  course,  and  is  acoun- 
panied  often  with  fatty  diarrhoea. 

The  kidneys  of  diabetic  patients  are  often  large  and  hypersemie,  probably 
in  conseauence  of  their  increased  functional  activity.  Glycogenic  degenera- 
tion of  tne  epithelial  cells  lining  the  looped  tubules  of  Henle  is  a  constaat 
change  in  diabetes  mellitus  (Ehriich).  These  tubes  occupy  the  bonndaiy- 
Kone  of  the  pyramids.  The  affected  cells  are  swollen  and  hyaline  in  appear- 
ance. The  presence  of  glycogen  is  proven  by  the  reaction  with  iodine.  This 
change  is  probably  secondary  to  diabetes.  Ghronio  diffuse  n^hritia  is  not  a 
rare  complication  of  diabetes. 

A  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  small  arteries  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  has  been  often  seen  in  diabetic  cases. 

An  excessive  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  consUtuldng  liptsmia, 
is  common  in  diabetes. 

The  complications  of  diabetes  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Clinical  History. 

Clinical  Histobt. — ^Notable  increase  of  the  urine,  or  polyuria,  is  usually 
the  symptom  which  first  awakens  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 

Not  only  are  the  acts  of  micturition  more  frequent,  but  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  a  given  time  is  much  greater  than  in  health.  The  urine  is  deficient 
m  color  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains.  The  appear- 
ance is  generally  clear  as  well  as  pale.  It  has  frequently  a  sweetish  odor 
like  that  of  whey.  The  presence  of  sugar  is  perceptible  to  the  taste.  Flies 
and  bees  are  attracted  to  it  if  emitted  on  the  ground.  The  density  exceeds 
that  of  healthy  urine  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar.  The  spedfie 
gravity  varies  between  1025  and  1074,  the  latter  being  an  extreme  of  in- 
creased density.    A  specific  gravity  below  1020  is  exceptionat   The  leae- 
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tion  is  in  most  cases  feebly  acid.  The  water  of  the  urine  is  more  or  leas 
increased ;  and  hence  the  increased  quantity  of  urine.  The  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  generally  very  great,  and  sometimes  enormous.  It  may 
amount  to  fifty  pints  or  even  more  in  the  tweuty-four  hours.  The  frequent 
calls  to  micturate  are  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and  especially  during  the 
night  they  constitute  a  seriouB  CTilby  interfering  with  sleep.  The  action  of 
the  sugar  on  die  urethra  may  occasion  a  sense  of  heat  and  stinging  pains. 
Inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the  prepuce  and  glans  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced, and  may  lead  to  phimosis.  I  was  led  to  the  disoovery  of  diabetes  by 
an  examination  of  the  urine  in  a  case  in  which  the  patient  complained  only 
of  an  itching  sensation  in  the  middle  of  the  penis,  there  being  no  increase  of 
urine,  no  thirst,  and  no  symptom  of  any  disease  except  that  just  mentioned. 
The  urine  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  sugar.  In  women  eczema  of  the 
vulva  is  a  frequent  effect,  giving  rise  to  distressing  pruritus.  It  has  been 
stated  that  more  liquid  is  contained  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  than  is 
ingested.  This  may  be  true  for  a  limited  period,  but  examinations  extend- 
ing over  several  days  show  that,  large  as  is  the  quantity  of  urine,  it  falls 
short  of  the  amount  of  liquid  contained  in  food  and  drink. 

Cases  differ  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  amount  of  sugar. 
Generally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the 
amount  of  sugar  are  not  large,  but  the  increase  of  both  is  progressive  as  the 
disease  advances.  Exceptionally,  the  quantity  of  the  urine  is  not  increased, 
although  abounding  in  sugar.  This  has  been  true  of  several  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  the  patients  not  being  under  treatment, 
and  for  this  reason  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  overlooked.  The  quantity  of 
both  urine  and  sugar  also  varies  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  being  gener- 
ally largest  within  a  certain  period  after  meals.  The  proportion  of  sugar  in 
the  urine  varies  between  \  and  10  per  cent.,  in  extreme  cases  being  15  per 
cent.  Usually  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  is  found.  The  quantity  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  urine  during  twenty-four  hours  has  been  known  to  amount  to 
fifty  ounces.  The  quantity  of  sugar  and  of  urine  may  be  diminished  by  inter* 
current  febrile  diseases  and  toward  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  Inosite 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  some  cases  with  grape-sugar,  or  after  this  had 
disappeared. 

The  daily  excretion  of  urea  in  diabetes  is  generally  markedly  increased. 
Uric  acid,  although  a  fireqnent  sediment  in  diabetic  urine,  is  not  excreted  in 
abnormal  amount.  In  many  but  not  in  all  cases  of  diabetes  there  is  a  notable 
excess  in  the  excretion  of  ammonia  by  the  urine.  This  is  associated  with  the 
presence  of  oxybutyric  acid,  a  substance  which  by  oxidation  gives  rise  to 
diacetic  acid.  Acetone  has  been  frequently  found  in  diabetic  urine,  but 
whether  it  be  preformed  or  oripnate  from  some  other  substance  in  the  urine 
is  uncertain.  Many  refer  the  formation  of  acetone  to  the  presence  of  diacetic 
acid,  which  is  probably  the  substance  which  imparts  to  the  urine  a  bui^undy- 
red  color  upon  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  (Gerhardt's  reaction.  See  p.  72). 
Albuminuria,  although  not  rare,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication. 

The  urine  when  preserved  for  several  days  undergoes  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation. It  remains  acid  and  is  devoid  of  the  ammoniaeal  odor  which  is  emitted 
by  decomposed  healthy  urine.  It  is  rendered  turbid  by  tibe  development  of 
the  Torula  cerfvina^  or  yeast-fungus.  This  alcoholic  fermentation  imparts  to 
the  urine  irritating  properties  which  cause  inflammation  and  irritation  of  the 
skin  with  which  it  conies  in  contact. 

Emaciation  is  usually  marked  aft«r  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  time. 
Cases  differ  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  the  emaciation.  In  general,  it  is  in 
proportion  to  the  abundance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  but  it  is  affected  in  a  greater  measure  by  the  condition  of  the  digest- 
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ive  organs.  It  is  evident  that  certain  alimentarj  principles  which  in  heiltl 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  body  are  lost  to  natrition  in  Uiis 
disease.  The  deTelopment  of  other  affectioDS,  especially  pulmonary  tnbem- 
losis,  increases  the  emaciation.  The  occurreaoe  of  diabetes  is  not  iufrequoitlj 
preceded  by  embonpoint  more  or  less  excesUTe. 

Increase  of  the  appetite  is  usably  a  prominent  symptom.  The  patient  is- 
gests  much  more  food  than  in  health.  The  abnormal  appetite  may  amount  to 
bulimia  or  polypha^a.  This,  conjoined  with  pn^essive  decrease  of  weight, 
should  excite  suspicion  of  the  disease.  Exceptionally,  the  appetite  is  wd 
increased,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  more  or  less  impaired.  Not  infre- 
quently, in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  appetite  fluctuates,  being  sometimei 
greater  and  sometimes  less  than  in  health.  It  fails  as  the  tUaease  aj^iroiehei 
a  fatal  termination. 

Thirst  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  occurring  as  soon  as  the  quantity  of 
urine  is  increased.  It  is  urgent  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  diuresis.  The 
quantity  of  liquid  ingested  is  sometimes  enormous.  The  necessity  of  drink 
during  the  night  contributes,  with  the  calls  to  urinate,  to  prevent  sleep. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  is  a  source  of  ooouderable  inconvenience.  The  toogue 
is  sometimes  moist  and  coated,  and  sometimes  dry  and  reddened.  The  gums 
are  generally  affected.  They  are  softened,  and  either  pale  or  reddened,  bleed- 
ing readily  on  pressure.  The  teeth  may  become  loosened  and  carious.  The 
saliva  is  usually  acid. 

Digestion,  until  the  disease  is  far  advanced  or  until  serious  oomplicatioii 
occur,  generally  appears  to  be  well  performed.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  howcTa, 
are  not  uncommon.  If  vomiting  occur,  the  vomited  matter  is  found  to  con- 
tain sugar.  Sugar  is  also  contained  in  the  feces.  Constipation  is  the  mk^ 
but  in  some  cases  diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation.  The  dejections  abow 
a  deficiency  of  bile. 

The  respiratory  function  is  not  disordered,  save  by  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tions with  which  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  complicated,  e^ecially  pnl- 
monary  tuberculosis.  The  respirations  are  somewhat  fewer  than  noiiul 
if  there  be  no  pulmonary  complication.  It  is  stated  that  the  amount  tS 
carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  is  less  than  in  health.  The  breadt  lu 
a  mawkish,  sweetish  odor  whidi  is  quite  characteristic.  It  has  been  <»■• 
pared  to  the  odor  of  hay  and  of  apples.  I  have  recc^ised  a  patient  whon 
I  bad  examined  at  a  clinic  months  before,  and  whose  features  I  had  eottrelj 
forgotten,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufficiently  near  for  the  odor  of  his  breath  lo 
be  perceptible.  In  repeated  instances  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  the  diseaee 
by  this  peculiar  odor.  The  condition  of  the  gums  and  teeth  renders  tbe 
breath  in  some  cases  fetid. 

The  circulation  often  offers  no  symptoms  of  importance.  The  pulse,  if  >t 
all  affected,  is  oftener  retarded  than  accelerated,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  tire 
effect  of  complications.  I  have  observed  capillary  congestion  of  the  sarTaee 
in  a  notable  degree.    Symptoms  denoting  cardiac  weakness  are  sometimes 

S resent,  causing  shortness  of  breath  and  tendency  to  ayncope.  Failure  of 
eart-power  may  occur  suddenly  and  terminate  fatally.  The  temperaton 
of  the  body  is  lowwed,  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  showing  a  tempentare 
of  96^  or  95°  F.  in  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  nnoomplieated.  TIm 
skin  usually  is  dry  and  rough.  It  is  rare  for  perspiration  to  occur  except 
when  pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  developed.  Furfuraceons  desqu- 
mation  of  the  epidermis  is  not  uncommon.  Itching  of  the  skin  is  a  symptoiR 
which  sometimes  occasions  much  annoyance.  Diabetics  are  subject  to  <nr- 
buncles,  boils,  and  various  eruptions — namely,  psoriasis,  lichen,  ecxema,  tvA 
impetigo.  Spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  lower  limbs  is  an  occasional  evesi 
I  have  known  of  several  instances  in  which  this  occurred.    The  gsDgnM 
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resembles  gangnena  senilis.  Ulcerations  of  the  lower  limbs  without  gan- 
grene have  been  observed.  Wounds  and  surgical  operations  often  take  an 
unfavorable  course  in  diahetic  patients.  In  protracted  cases  oedema  of  the 
legs  frequently  occurs.  Bright's  disease  is  an  occasional  complication  of 
diabetes. 

Muscular  feebleness  is  more  or  less  marked  and  progressive.  Aside  from 
the  effect  of  complications,  the  patient  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  to  the 
excessive  excretion  of  the  urine,  the  amount  of  sugar  which  it  contains,  and 
the  duration  of  the  diaeaae.  Troubles  of  vision  are  not  very  infrequent. 
Amblyopia,  or  feebleness  of  vision,  sometimes  occurs  early,  and  may  event- 
uate as  the  disease  advances  in  confirmed  amaurosis,  either  complete  or 
incomplete.  Troubles  of  accommodation  are  not  rare.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  in  vhich  the  vision  is  a^cted  the  defect  is  slight  or  moderate.  Com- 
plete amaurosis  is  extremely  rare.  In  the  cases  in  which  amaurosis,  com- 
plete or  incomplete,  exists,  the  ophthalmoscope  shows  atrophy  of  the  optie 
discs.  Betinitis  is  a  ground  for  suspecting  that  albuminuria  coexists.  The 
diabeUc  condition  also  favors  the  development  of  soft  cataract.  In  some 
cases  recovery  from  defect  of  vision  occurring  in  diabetes  takes  place  after 
the  sugar  has  disappeared  fVom  the  urine.  Diminution,  and  at  length 
extinction,  of  venereal  desire  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease. 
This  effect  frequently  occurs  early  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  before  the 
general  powers  of  the  system  are  much  reduced.  It  may  be  the  first  symp- 
tom noticed  by  the  patient.  It  is  not,  however,  a  constant  symptom.  In 
women  the  menstrual  discharge  gradually  diminishes  and  is  at  length  sup- 
pressed. 

Certain  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  history  of  diabetes.  The  mental  condition  frequently  undergoes  a 
marked  change ;  the  patients  become  irritable,  sad,  and  hypochondriacal ;  and 
the  intellectual  faculdes  are  enfeebled.  Neuralgia,  affecting  most  frequently 
the  sciatic  nerve  and  often  occurring  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  is  an  obsti- 
nate symptom  in  some  oases  of  diabetes.  Occipital  and  trigeminal  neuralgias 
have  also  been  repeatedly  observed.  Absence  of  the  knee-phenomenon  is  not 
an  infrequent  symptom  in  diabetes. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  nervous  symptoms  of  diabetes  are  those 
which  have  been  embraced  under  the  name  diabetic  coma.  The  coma  may 
follow  physical  over-exertion,  mental  excitement,  or  some  slight  bodily  ail- 
ment, such  as  pharyngitis,  gastritis,  or  bronchitis,  or  it  may  appear  without 
any  apparent  exciting  cause.  The  advent  of  coma  may  be  sudden,  but 
more  frequently  it  is  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  a  sensation  of  anxiety  and 
of  oppression,  re^itlesaness,  and  noisy  delirium,  sometimes  attended  with  fits 
of  screaming.  With  or  without  this  premonitorr  period  of  excitement  and 
delirium  the  fmtient  sinks  into  a  state  of  somnolence  deepening  into  coma. 
The  coma  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  dyspnoea,  without  evidence 
of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  the  respirations  being  strong,  deep, 
and  often  noisy.  The  number  of  respirations  is  either  normal  or  more  fre- 
quently moderately  increased.  The  pulse  usually  is  small  and  frequent. 
The  temperature  usually  is  subnormal.  A  peculiarity  of  diabetic  coma  is 
the  marked  ethereal  odor  of  the  breath,  compared  to  the  odor  of  fruit  or  of 
chloroform.  The  urine  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  presents  Gerhardt's 
reaction.  The  duration  of  the  coma  is  generally  between  one  and  three  days, 
but  it  may  be  shorter  or  longer.  The  termination  is  generally,  but  not 
necessarily,  fatal.    Coma  may  occur  without  the  characteristic  dyspnoea. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  of  diabetic  coma  refers  this  symptom  to 
the  presence  of  some  toxic  substance  in  the  blood,  but  we  are  ignorant  as  to 
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the  nature  of  thia  substance.  The  fruity  odor  of  the  breath  and  the  changes 
in  the  urine  have  led  to  the  suppositioD  that  acetone  or  some  kiodred  sab- 
stance  is  the  toxic  agent ;  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. (See  p.  72.)  It  is  not  probable  that  the  coma  is  due  to  fsttj 
embolism,  as  has  been  suggested. 

Coma  may  occur  in  diabetes  from  uremia,  sudden  failure  of  heart-power, 
and  cerebral  hemorrhage,  bat  these  cases  are  not  ideoUcal  with  the  so-called 
diabetic  coma.  ' 

The  COURSE  of  diabetes  is  generally  slow.  Its  development  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  when  discovered  it  had  probably,  in  most  cases,  existed  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  its  origin; 
but,  dating  from  the  time  when  its  existence  is  known,  in  most  cases 
it  continues  for  many  mootbs,  aud  not  infrequently  for  many  years,  before 
ending  fatally.  Its  duration  is  indefinite  and  variable.  Exceptionally,  it 
runs  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issue.  Generally  in  these  cases  the  patient  is  cut  off 
by  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  existence  of  diabetes  notably  impairs 
the  tolerance  of  other  diseases.  Griesinger  found  the  mean  duration  in  223 
cases  to  be  between  two  and  three  years.  Cases  have  been  described  under 
the  name  diabetes  acutus  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared  only  a  few  days 
or  weeks  before  death. 

Causation. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  diabetes  the  age  is  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years.  The  disease  occurs  iu  infancy,  youth,  and  advanced 
life,  but  instances  are  rare.  Facts  go  to  show  that  predisposition  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  causation,  and  that  this  predisposition  may  be  inherited.  Of 
36  cases  recorded,  with  reference  to  this  point,  by  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  in  10  two  or 
more  oases  occurred  in  members  of  the  same  family.  In  one  instance  a  father, 
an  uncle,  two  sisters,  two  brothers,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the  sisters  were  affected 
with  the  disease.^  As  regards  pathogenetic  infiuences  pertaining  to  climate, 
season,  diet,  temperament,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  conjectures  with- 
out any  precise  information.  Men  are  oftener  affected  than  women.  Of  the 
225  cases  analyzed  by  Griesinger,  in  172  the  patients  were  men,  and  in  53 
women. 

In  a  considerable— not  a  lar^e — number  of  instances  the  disease  follows 
some  injury  of  the  head  or  spine  or  a  concussion  of  the  whole  body.  In 
some  of  these  instances  the  glycosuria  may  have  been  only  a  transient  symp- 
tom, and  in  other  instances  there  may  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  any  causative 
connection,  considering  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  such  causation  is 
evident.  A  constant  connection  has  not  been  established  between  the  disease 
and  cerebral  lesions  affecting  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  the  experi- 
ments of  Bertiard  on  animals  showed  to  stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  glyco- 
suria. Autopsical  examinations  in  cases  of  diabetes  mellitua  have  failed  to 
discover  lesions  in  this  situation,  and  lesions  have  been  found  here  when 
diabetes  had  not  existed.  No  pathological  connection  of  the  disease  with 
any  anatomical  changes  in  the  liver  has  been  ascertained.  Syphilis  and 
gout  have  been  assigned  a  share  in  the  causation,  but  with  what  propriety 
is  uncertain. 

The  disease  in  some  cases  has  been  attributed  to  violent  mental  emotions. 

DiAONOsis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fact  of  sugar  exisdng  in 
the  urine  is  not  alone  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  under 
consideration.  Sugar,  generally  in  small  quantity  and  for  a  transient  period, 
is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  urine  in  the  course  of  various  maladies.  In 

'  Joumal  of  the  Amfvicnn  Medical  Aimriation,  April  17,  1886.    The  "eon  of  one  of  the 
sisten"  developed  diabetes  since  the  note  appeared  in  the  Journal. 
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aged  persons  the  urine  sometimes  temporarily  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  sugar.  A  number  of  instances  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  I  have 
known  much  needless  uneasiness  to  be  occasioned  by  announcing  to  a  patient 
the  discovery  of  a  trace  of  sugar  after  an  analysis  of  the  urine. 

If  diabetes  exist,  saccharine  urine  is  more  or  less  persistent,  the  amount 
of  sugar  is  anuBuaUy  large,  and  generally  tbe  quantity  of  urine  is  notably 
increased.  These  points  relating  to  the  urine  render  the  diagnosis  sufficiently 
easy  and  positive.  The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  oUier  Bymptoras  belonging 
to  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  on  testing  with  the  urinometer  the  specific  gravity  be 
found  high,  sugar  is  probably  present.  Sugar,  however,  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent in  urine  of  low  specific  gravity.  In  cases  of  polyuria  in  which  only 
the  water  of  the  urine  is  increased,  as  in  diabetes  insipidus,  the  specific 
gravity  is  extremely  low,  sometimes  but  little  above  that  of  spring-water. 
The  fragrant  odor  of  diabetic  urine  is  characteristic,  and  it  froths  readily 
on  agitation,  tbe  air-bubbles  remaining  for  some  time,  but  the  practitioner 
should  not  be  satisfied  without  demonstrative  proof  of  the  presence  of  sugar. 
Of  the  several  methods  of  testing  urine  for  sugar,  one  readily  available  is  the 
fermentation  test.  A  common  test-tube  or  phial  containing  a  little  ordinary 
yeast  is  to  be  filled  with  urine,  inverted  and  placed  in  a  saucer  containing  the 
urine,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.  Kept  at  a  tempera- 
tnre  of  70''  F.,  fermentation  ensues,  and  the  gas  formed  rises  in  the  tube  and 
displaces  the  urine.  The  gas  is  shown  to  be  carbonic  acid  from  its  failure  to 
support  combustion.  Christison  states  that  a  cubic  inch  of  the  carbonic  acid 
formed  in  the  fermentation  test  represents  a  grain  of  sugar.  Of  the  various 
other  methods  of  testing  for  sugar,  the  employment  of  Fehling's  solution  is 
the  most  convenient,  and  it  is  sufficiently  reliable.  I  have  found  this  test, 
as  prepared  by  Squibb  in  two  separate  solutions,  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 
year  kept  in  glasfi-stoppered  bottles,  although  used  almost  daily.  Biittger's 
test  with  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  is  readily  applied.  The  polarization  test 
is  probably  the  most  accurate,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  for 
clinical  purposes.  If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  sugar 
excreted  in  a  given  period,  the  volumetric  method  of  analysis  by  Fehling's 
test  or  Koberts's  differential  density  method  may  be  employed.'  Examina- 
tions of  urine  are  to  be  repeated,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  the  persistence  of 
the  saccharine  condition,  and  in  tbe  second  place  with  reference  to  improve- 
ment or  otherwise. 

Prognosis. — As  regards  prognona,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
cases  in  which  the  sugar  disappears  flrom  the  nrine  when  the  diet  is  free 
from  carbohydrates,  and  cases  in  which  sugar  persist*  during  a  strictly  albu- 
minous diet.  The  former  class  of  cases  is  in  general  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment and  offers  a  better  prognosis  than  the  latter.  The  milder  cases  may, 
however,  become  severe,  and  they  may  terminate  fatally  by  some  of  the 
many  complications  to  which  diabetic  patients  are  subject. 

An  early  diagnosis  diminishes  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  This  fact  en- 
forces the  importance  of  examining  the  urine  for  sugar  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  are  any  grounds  for  suspecting  its  presence ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  sugar  is  sometimes  persistently  present  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
not  much,  nor  even  at  all,  increased,  and  when  the  roecific  gravity  is  not  nota- 
bly above  the  normal  standard.  Examination  of  the  urine  for  sugar  should 
not  be  omitted  whenever  failure  of  strength  or  emaciation  occurs  without 
apparent  cause,  and  especially  if  the  appetite  be  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished.  Unusual  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth  or  fauces,  acidity  of  the  Baliva, 

'  Vide  Boberts,  Unrusry  and  EenaL  Dmaaea,  Philadelphia,  1879. 
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impairment  of  viaioD,  obstinate  neuralgia,  dimininntion  or  extmetion  of  renc- 
real  desire,  dryness  and  itching  of  the  skin,  irritation  or  in6ammation  of  the 
prepuce  or  gtans  penis,  and  pmritus  vulvae,  should  suggest  the  poesibilitv 
of  the  existence  of  this  disease.  .  A  certain  amount  of  increase  io  the  qoan- 
tity  of  urine  may  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient,  or  the  patient  mav 
not  deem  it  a  symptom  of  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  tM 
physician  to  direct  inquiries  to  this  point. 

The  age  and  the  weight  of  the  body  hare  a  bearing  on  the  prognosis.  The 
prognosis  is  in  general  unfavorable  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  patient, 
and  as  regards  this  disease  corpulence  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

The  existence  or  development  of  complications  is  of  great  inflaenDe  in  the 
prognosis.  The  majority  of  fatal  eases  of  diabetes  teiminate  either  in  phthisis 
or  in  diabetic  coma.  According  to  some  statistics,  the  most  fVequent  cause 
of  death  is  coma.  The  phthisis  is  a  genuine  pulmonary  tubercnlosis.  Odier 
not  infrequent  complications  which  may  prove  fatal  are — ^pneumonia,  Dephii- 
tis,  carbuncles,  gangrene,  and  cerebral  hemorrhage.  The  existence  of  dimbetes 
lessens  the  ability  to  cope  with  affections  which  under  other  circumstances 
might  not  prove  serious.  Not  a  few  cases  terminate  in  debility  and 
marasmus.* 

In  respect  of  prognosis  much  depends  on  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the 
patient  to  efficiently  carry  out  the  dietetic  treatment. 

Undoubtedly,  the  majority  of  cases  of  diabetes  mellitns  terminate  fatally 
sooner  or  later.  My  experience,  which  has  been  conuderable,  has  led  me, 
however,  to  modify  somewhat  the  views  respecting  prognosis  which  woe 
expressed  in  the  early  editions  of  this  work.  The  disease  seems  to  me  less 
formidable  than  heretofore,  provided  proper  treatment  be  adopted  and  per- 
sisted in.  Moreover,  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  cases  which  illastrate  the 
tolerance  of  the  disease  by  those  who  have  not  been  aware  of  its  existence 
and  by  those  who  refuse  to  sabmit  to  rigid  dietetic  restrictions.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  diabetic  condition  may  be  notably  ameliorated,  but  there 
is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  a  relapse  even  in  cases  in  which  the  sugar  has 
been  made  to  disappear  and  the  patient  has  regained  his  usual  health. 

Treatment. — The  essential  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  is  dietetic.  The 
object  is  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  sugar  and  starch  from  the  diet. 
In  proportion  as  this  object  is  effected  the  glycohaemia  and  glycosuria  dirain* 
ish.  Not  infrequently  all  evidence  of  the  disease  disappears  under  strict 
dietetic  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Dtfficnitied 
in  the  way  of  success  under  this  treatment  arise  from  the  inability  to  carrr  it 
out  rigidly.  Patients  sometimes  have  not  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  adopt 
and  persevere  in  the  dietetic  restrictions.  In  some  cases  this  difficulty  does 
not  exist,  but  the  system  will  not  tolerate  the  restrictions,  and  the  Tital  fnno- 
tions  ^ve  way  under  the  continuance  of  the  treatment.  Complications  or  asso- 
ciated diseases  sometimes  render  its  adoption  impracticable. 

In  not  a  few  instances  the  physician  is  responsible  for  want  of  success  with 
dietetic  treatment,  his  instructions  not  being  given  with  sufficient  precision.  It 
wilt  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  saccharine  and  starchy  arti- 
cles of  diet  are  to  be  avoided.  Most  patients  have  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  alimentary  principles  to  discriminate  correctly  the  food  which  is  allowaUe. 

'  Of  250  fatal  cases  obeervetl  and  analyzed  by  Frerichs,  the  following  were  the  odms 
of  death:  Exhaustion,  18;  phthisis,  34;  pneumonia,  7  ;  nephritia,  8;  carbuncles,  6 ;  rere- 
bral  hemorrhage,  10;  cerebral  softening,  2 ;  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  3  j  other  coiii):^i- 
cations  (cancer,  etc.),  9;  and  in  all  the  remaining  cases  (153)  coma  diabeticum  (Frericlw. 
Ueber  dm  Diabetes,  Berlin,  1884).  Most  statistics  have  shown  a  lai:ger  proportion  at 
phthisical  cases;  for  instancy  43  per  cenL  in  Griesinger's  aiialjrs's. 
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I  have  known  instances,  for  example,  of  diabetic  patients  eating  freely  of  rye 
and  cora-mea)  bread  under  tbe  belief  that  only  wheat  bread  was  interdicted. 
It  is  essential  that  a  written  or  printed  list  be  furnished  to  patients  of  all  the 
articles  which  may  enter  into  the  diet  and  of  all  those  which  are  to  be 
excluded.  Such  a  list  is  essential  in  order  to  meet  another  requialte  for  suc- 
o^.  The  dietetic  treatment  must  be  made  to  satisfy  not  only  the  needs  of 
nntrition,  but  the  desires  of  the  patient.  This  can  be  done  only  by  varying 
the  articles  of  diet  firom  day  by  day,  by  making  combinations  to  suit  the  appe- 
tite, and  by  the  preparation  of  food  in  ways  to  be  acceptable  to  the  taste. 
Hence  the  diet-list  should  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

Bread  occasions  more  difficulty  than  any  other  article  of  food.  The  force 
of  the  phrase  "  staff  of  life,"  as  applied  to  broad,  is  appreciated  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  exclude  it  persistently  from  the  diet.  Diabetic  patients 
of  good  resolution  will  begin  the  dietetic  treatment  with  the  conviction  that 
they  can  do  very  well  without  bread,  but  after  a  time  the  desire  for  it 
becomes  too  imperative  to  be  resisted  without  great  discomfort.  The  fact, 
then,  is  to  be  accepted  tbat  some  form  of  bread  must  enter  into  tbe  diet. 
Different  snbstitutes  for  bread  which  have  been  devised  do  not  satisfy  the 
want  of  it.  Flour  consisting  only  of  bran,  prepared  after  CampUn*8  method, 
is  generally  tolerated  but  for  a  short  time.  FaUents  soon  have  a  repugnance 
for  it,  and,  as  it  is  innutritions,  there  is  then  no  advantage  in  pereisting  in  it« 
use.  This  is  meastirably  true,  also,  of  flour  consisting  of  pure  gluten,  and  of 
the  almond-flour  recommended  by  Pavy.  Either  a  certain  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary bread  must  be  allowed,  or  a  bread  must  be  used  containing  a  diminished 
proportion  of  starch  without  its  entire  exclusion.  A  bread  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  V.  Hecker  &  Co.  of  New  York  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  starch. 
This  bread  is  light  and  agreeable,  but  it  requires  great  care  in  its  preparation. 
Analyses  made  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Doremus  gave  between  1  and  2J  per  cent,  of 
starch,  whereas  in  ordinary  bread  the  proportion  is  about  55  per  cent.  In  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  I  have  advised  its  use  patients  have  found  it  to  be 
a  satisfactory  form  of  bread. 

The  bill  of  fare  for  diabetics  is  very  extensive.  All  varieties  of  shellfish 
are  allowable.  Soups  of  various  kinds  may  be  prepared  without  flour,  rice, 
vermicelli,  or  any  other  article  which  contains  starch.  Fish  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  eaten,  either  fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  in  oil.  Of  meats,  poul- 
try, and  game,  there  is  but  a  single  exception — namely,  the  livers  may  contain 
enough  sugar  to  warrant  their  exclusion.  Salads  may  be  made  of  lettuce,  cel- 
ery, cucumber,  romaine,  watercress,  Brussels  sprouts,  chicory,  dandelion,  yonng 
onions,  coldslaw,  and  olives.  Of  vegetables,  other  than  those  just  named,  the 
list  embraces  spinach,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  string  beans,  pickles,  beet-tops, 
sorrel,  radishes,  mushrooms,  asparagus,  truflles,  artichokes,  oyster-plant  or 
salsify,  and  tomatoes.  Eggs,  caviar,  cheese  of  all  kinds,  butter,  cream  in 
moderation,  unsweetened  jellies,  filberts,  pecan-nuts,  almonds,  butternuts  and 
walnuts,  Brazil-nuts,  and  cocoanuts  are  included.  Of  drinks,  coffee,  tea,  and 
cocoa  without  sugar,  whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  claret,  Burgundy,  and  dry  sherry 
are  permissible.  Glycerin  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  sugar  in  coffee  and  tea.  A 
patient  under  my  care  ate  with  relish  custards  made  with  glycerin  instead  of 
sugar.  It  is  stated  that  mannite,  inosite,  levulose,  and  inulin  are  forms  of 
sugar  which  may  be  taken  without  rendering  the  urine  saccharine.  This 
statement  needs  further  confirmation  based  on  experimental  observation. 
The  interdicted  kinds  of  food  are — sugar,  syrups  of  all  kinds,  and  honey, 
wheat  and  rye  flour  and  corn-meal,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  oatmeal,  barley, 
potatoes,  beets,  parsnips,  carrots,  rhubarb,  peas  and  beans,  chestnuts,  sweet 
fruits  of  any  kind,  chocolate,  cider,  most  malt  liquors,  champagne  and  other 
sparkling  wines,  all  the  sweet  wines,  sweetened  spirite,  and  liqueurs.  The 
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admissible  articles  of  diet  bave  been  convenieDtly  arranged  by  Austin  Flint, 
Jr.,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  fare.' 

The  very  bitter  ales  may  be  taken  moderately  Turnips  are  considered 
by  some  as  allowable.  Celery  is  interdicted  by  some,  but  probably  without 
reason.  There  have  been  doubts  as  to  tomatoes,  but  they  are  probably  cor- 
rectly placed  in  the  list  of  allowable  articles.  The  quantity  of  ingested  flnids 
should  be  moderately  restricted. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis  it  may  be  repeated  that  success  will  depend  on 
the  pains  taken  to  vary,  combine,  and  prepare  the  allowable  kinds  of  food,  so 
as  to  render  the  diet  satisfactory  as  r^ras  the  patient's  taste,  appetite,  and 
digestion.  To  do  this  will  require  mnch  and  constant  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  dietary  of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  difficah 
to  carry  out  the  dietetic  treatment  properly  in  hospitals.  Patients  can  rarely 
have  it  properly  carried  out  in  hotels  and  hoarding-houses.  Poverty  is  some- 
times a  serious  obstacle  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Under  the  dietetic  treatment,  faithfully  carried  out,  the  sugar  in  the  urine 
is  speedily  diminished.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  it  disappears; 
the  quantity  of  urine  decreases  and  often  becomes  normal  in  this  regard  ;  the 
thirst  disappears,  and  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  ill  health.  Patients  have 
repeatedly  declared,  even  when  the  urine  still  contained  some  sugar,  that 
were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  they  would  not  suspect  the  exist- 
ence of  any  malady.  Not  infrequently  there  is  a  consciousness  of  better 
health  than  for  a  long  time  before  the  diabetic  disease  was  discovered. 

The  return  to  the  articles  which  are  not  in  the  list  of  those  allowable  is  to 
be  made  after  a  time  gradually  and  tentatively,  watching  the  effect  upon  the 
urine.  Probably  in  most  instances  an  nnrestricted  diet  will  cause  a  retnni  of 
the  saccharine  urine  if  the  cases  of  transient  diabetes,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  be  excepted.  Under  these  circumstances  patients  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  cured ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  restricted  diet,  with  proper 
pains,  may  be  well  tolerated  indefinitely,  the  general  health  remaining  excel- 
lent. Although,  therefore,  the  disease  be  not  cured  (quoting  the  language  of 
Senator),  it  may  be  made  entirely  harmless. 

Reference  may  be  here  made  to  the  akimmed-milk  treatment  proposed  by 
Donkin.  His  method  consists  in  confining  the  patient  strictly  to  skimmed 
milk,  from  six  to  eight  pints  being  taken  daily,  the  treatment  to  be  continued 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  after  this  period  other  articles  of  diet  being  grad- 
ually added  and  at  length  substituted.  That  this  plan  of  treabnent  has 
proved  temporarily  useful  in  some  instances  must  be  admitted;  in  most 
instances,  however,  it  has  been  not  only  nugatory,  but  hurtful  and  even 
destructive. 

As  regards  the  employment  of  drugs,  if  there  be  no  special  symptomatic 
indications  to  be  met  by  remedies,  before  any  medication  is  employed  it  should 
be  ascertained  how  much  may  be  effected  by  diet  alone. 

The  alkalies,  first  employed  for  theoretical  reasons,  have  been  fonnd  to  be 
useful  in  some  cases.  Trousseau's  method  was  to  give  a  drachm  daily  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  to  increase  the  doses  gradually  to  three  or  even  four 
drachms.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  super-alkalinity  of  the  blood 
he  advised  that  the  remedy  be  given  only  during  ten  consecutive  days  in  each 
month.  I  have  seen  the  good  effect,  apparently,  of  this  treatment  when  there 
was  not  much  restriction  in  diet.  The  benefit  which  patients  derive  from 
treatment  at  Carlsbad  and  Vichy  cannot  depend  greatly  on  the  alkaline 
springs,  for  the  same  benefit  is  not  derived  nrom  the  water  when  taken  at 
home.    The  credit  belongs,  in  a  great  measure,  to  accessory  circamBtanees  in 

1  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  "On  the  Treatment  of  Diabetes  Mellitu^"  Jawnud  ^  Ute  Am.  Mti. 
Ataoeiatum,  July  12,  1884. 
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these  watering-places  and  to  tbe  treatmeiit  id  other  respects.  A  cure  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  use  of  alkalies,  and  it  is  seldom  advisable  when 
patients  can  carry  out  and  tolerate  strict  dietetic  treatment. 

Opium  causes  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine.  Pavy,  wbo  advocates 
the  opium  treatment,  advises,  in  preference  to  other  preparations,  codeia,  giv- 
ing it  in  doses  gradually  increased  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  two  grains 
three  times  daily.  The  treatment  relieves,  but  it  does  not  effect  a  cure,  and 
it  is  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  a  liability  to  the  formation  of  the  opium 
habit.  Opium,  however,  is  indicated  in  some  cases  for  the  relief  of  muscular 
pains,  from  which  diabetics  not  infrequently  suffer,  and  which  prevent  sleep. 

Other  remedies  among  the  great  number  which  have  been  recommended 
are — the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  lactic  a<nd,  eod-liver  oil,  the  iodide  and  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  iodoform,  ergot,  arsenic,  arsenite  of  bromine,  carbolic 
acid,  salicylic  acid,  saltcin,  strychnia,  jambol,  and  sulphide  of  calcium.  Each 
of  these  in  certain  cases  is  more  or  less  useful,  but  no  one  of  them  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  a  curative  remedy,  The  late  Dr.  Frick  of  Baltimore  stud- 
ied the  relative  effects  of  different  remedies  in  a  case  under  his  observation 
for  nine  months,  and  the  diminution  of  the  sugar  in  the  urine  was  most 
marked  under  the  use  of  strychnia.  Dickinson  remarks  that  "  strychnia  is, 
of  all  remedies,  the  most  constantly  useful."  Some  cases  are  notably  bene- 
fited by  salicylic  acid  or  salicylate  of  sodium. 

There  ma^  be  indications  for  remedies  without  reference  to  any  curative 
effect  Tonics  are  indicated  if  the  appetite  or  the  digestion  be  imptured. 
Ansemia,  as  in  other  pathological  connections,  calls  for  iron.  The  nervous 
system  may  be  tranquillised  and  sleep  induced  by  the  bromides  or  other  hyp- 
notic remedies.    Variona  symptoms  may  require  palliative  treatment. 

An  important  part  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes  pertains  to  hygienic  obser- 
vances.  The  body  should  be  protected  against  atmospherical  changes  and  the 
functions  of  the  skin  should  be  well  maintained.  The  warm  bath  or  sponging 
the  body,  if  the  immediate  effect  be  agreeable,  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
hydropathic  pack  has  been  found  serviceable.  A  change  from  a  climate  which 
is  cold  and  variable  to  one  uniform  and  warm  is  often  highly  advantageous.  A 
long  sea-voyage  in  a  warm  latitude  has  proved  signally  beneficial.  Exercise 
in  the  open  air  is  to  be  advised,  not  exceeding  so  far  the  limits  of  comfort  as 
to  induce  over-fatigue  or  exhaustion.  Gymnastic  exercises  may  sometimes 
be  resorted  to  with  profit.  Last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  mental  relaxa- 
tion and  recreation  are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  list  of  regiminal  measures. 

An  efficient  treatment  in  cases  of  diabetic  coma  has  not  been  found.  Cam- 
phor, ether,  and  other  stimulating  restoratives  may  be  tried. 

Xnyoluntary  Seminal  Emissions— Spermatorrhcea— Impo- 
tence. 

Involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  impotence  fVequently 
depend  on  abnormal  conditions  which  belong  to  surgery,  but  not  infrequently 
they  fall  properly  within  the  sphere  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  By  invol- 
untary seminal  emissions  is  meant  the  ejaculation  of  semen  and  the  venereal 
orgasm  without  any  voluntary  effort,  either  natural  or  unnatural.  Involun- 
tary emissions  occurring  during  sleep  are  common,  taking  place  in  connection 
with  erotic  dreams.  Occurring  after  intervals  of  several  days  in  persons  of 
continent  habits,  they  are  physiological  rather  than  pathological.  They  de- 
note simply  a  certain  amount  of  functional  activity  of  the  generative  organs. 
They  do  not  imply  a  morbid  condition  nor  do  they  lead  to  any  morbid  effects. 
They  occur  especially  when  habitnal  sexaal  intercourse  is  interrupted  from 
any  cause.    Under  tiiese  circumstances  they  are  manifestations  of  health 
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rather  than  of  disea.se.  The  physician  is  warranted  in  giving  snch  assurances 
to  patients,  who  are  often  rendered  needle^^ly  apprehensive  and  nnhappv  bj 
popular  works  or  lectures  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  fears  for  a  merce- 
nary purpose. 

Occarring  more  freqnentlj,  the  emianons  denote  a  morind  erethism  asd 
weakness  of  the  organs  of  generation.  They  occur  sometimes  n^tly,  and 
sometimes  even  repeatedly  daring  the  same  night.  They  then  call  for  reme- 
dial measures,  although  even  nnder  these  arcnmstances  their  morbid  effecto 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  Occurring  in  persons  debititated  from  any 
cause,  they  may  take  place  without  erection  and  with  little  or  no  veDereal 
excitement,  the  patient  sometimes  becoming  aware  of  their  occurrence  only 
by  the  seminal  stains.  They  occur  sometimes  during  the  day  when  the  vene- 
real desire  is  excited.  These  are  called  diurnal  in  distinction  from  nocturnal 
emissions.  A  patient  stated  to  me  that  they  had  occurred  in  bis  case  from 
excitement  caused  by  shampooing  the  head  in  a  barber-shop.  'Persons  who 
have  been  addicted  to  venereal  excesses  or  to  unnatural  abuse  of  the  sexual 
function  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  frequency  of  involuntary  emis- 
uoos.  The  mind  in  such  cases,  particularly  if  the  affection  be  attribntable 
to  unnatural  abuse,  may  become  greatly  depressed ;  the  patient  is  appre- 
henuve  of  impotence  or  fancies  that  he  is  already  impotent ;  his  attention  is 
absorbed  with  the  affection  ;  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of  pollution  and  d^n- 
dation ;  he  believes  that  his  constitntion  is  ruined  and  that  there  is  danger 
of  insanity.  Patients  in  the  condition  just  sketched  form  an  nnfortnnate 
class  with  which  every  practitioner  is  more  or  less  familiar.  They  go  from 
one  physician  to  another,  and  upon  patients  of  this  class  quacks  prey  lai^ely. 
The  affection  sometimes  exists  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  emissions  are 
diurnal  as  well  as  nocturnal.  They  are  produced  by  anything  which  pro- 
vokes the  sexual  passion,  and  may  take  place  with  little  or  no  excitement  of 
the  external  organs. 

Spermatorrhoea  means,  strictly,  the  discharge  of  semen  without  the  occia- 
rence  of  the  oi^sm.  It  is  an  affection  superadded  to  morbid  seminal  emis- 
sions, the  seminal  secretion  passing  into  the  urethra,  and  sometimes  into  the 
bladder,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  Id  cases  of  spermatw- 
rhoea  the  semen  is  expelled  in  the  acts  of  micturition  and  defecation.  Cases 
true  spermatorrhoea  are  far  less  fVequcnt  than  has  been  supposed.  Persons 
have  been  regarded  as  having  this  affection  whenever  a  mucilaginous  fluid 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  semen  is  di8chai^:ed  from  the  urethra.  The 
microscope  affords  the  only  trustworthy  mode  of  determining  that  the  liquid 
is  seminal.  Were  this  mode  of  examination  generally  employed,  cases  of 
spermatorrhoea  would  be  found  to  be  cxtrcnicty  rare.  In  examining  the 
sediment  of  the  morning  urine  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  spermatoxoa 
will  be  likely  to  be  found  if  sexual  intercourse  or  a  seminal  emission  have 
taken  place  during  the  night.  The  presence  of  the  spermatozoa  nnder  these 
circumstances  is  not  evidence  of  spermatorrhoea.  Veritable  spermatorrbee* 
doubtless  occurs,  but  probably  only  in  persona  who  are  affected  with  a 
morbid  frequency  of  seminal  emissions.  Muco-purulent  matter  esca[Hng 
from  the  urethra  or  observed  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  cystitis  may  give  rise 
in  the  mind  of  the  patient  to  the  apprehension  of  spermatorrhoea.  A  trans- 
parent viscid  liquid  escaping  in  small  Quantity  from  the  urethra,  espeeially 
after  prolonged  erection,  not  infrequently  occasions  much  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  persons  whose  attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual  organs  with  refer- 
ence to  spermatorrhoea,  and  of  those  who  have  gonorrhoea.  This  is  treated 
as  a  gleety  discharge  by  empirics.  The  discharge  is  a  secretion  from  the 
prostate  gland  and  is  of  no  practical  importance.  It  is  sometimes  of  im- 
portance in  a  medico-legal  view  to  determine  whether  stains  on  linen  be 
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caused  bj  dried  semen.  The  physical  characters  of  suspected  stains  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  nor  ts  chemical  analysis  reliable.  If,  however,  vr&ter  be 
slowlj  added  to  the  stains  and  portions  be  examined  bj  the  microscope,  sper- 
matosoa  will  be  recognizable  when  the  stains  are  seminal. 
.  Involuntary  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  denoting  various  kinds  of  functional  disorder,  espe- 
cially disturbance  of  the  nervous  system.  These  symptoms  have  been  con- 
sidered as  direct  morbid  effects  of  seminal  losses.  More  or  less  general 
debility  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  an  abnormal  discharge  of  semen,  but  the 
latter  is  often  incidental  to  disorder  of  the  system  otherwise  produced ;  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  so  frequently  associated  with  seminal 
losses  is  measurably  due  to  the  mental  depression  and  apprehensions  whieh 
they  frequently  occasion. 

In  the  TREATMENT  of  Seminal  emissions  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  between  their  physiological  and  pathological  character  is  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Occurring  infrequently  in  a  person  of  full  health,  in  addition  to  assur- 
ances of  their  innocuouaness  it  will  generally  suffice  to  advise  moderation  in 
tile  use  of  wine  or  spirits  and  stimulating  articles  of  food,  saline  laxatives 
occasionally,  cold  ablution  of  the  genital  oi^ns  at  night,  avoidance  of  undue 
warmth  from  the  bed  or  bedclothes  and  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  and  that 
the  mind  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible  from  provocatives  of  sexual  desire. 
If  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  certain  remedies  which  appear  to  exert  an 
anaphrodisiao  influence  may  be  prescribed.  Remedies  which  may  be  given 
for  this  purpose  are  camphor,  lupulin  or  the  tincture  of  hops,  conium,  bella- 
donna, and  the  bromide  of  potassium.  The  remedy  last  named  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  distinctly  efficacious.  Marriage  is  always  remedial  in  these 
cases. 

Cases  in  which  the  emissions  depend  upon  a  morbid  erethism  and  weakness 
of  the  generative  organs,  and  cases  of  spermatorrhoea,  are  of  more  importance 
and  the  treatment  is  more  difficult.  The  anaphrodisiac  remedies  are  indi- 
cated, but  in  these  cases  much  benefit  is  derived  from  tonic  remedies  and 
an  invigorating  regimen.  Quinia,  small  doses  of  strychnia  or  nux  vomica, 
and  the  preparations  of  iron  are  useful.  Sea-bat'hin&;  or  the  sponge-bath 
and  out-of-door  life  or  gymnastic  exercises  are  usel^l  regiminal  measures. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  stimulating,  and  alcoholic  stimnlants 
are  to  be  taken  very  moderately  or  interdicted.  Everything  calculated  to 
provoke  sexual  desire  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  avoided.  Health- 
ful mental  occupation  and  chaste  associations  do  very  much  toward  effect- 
ing a  cure.  It  is  obvious  that  to  carry  out  the  moral  part  of  the  treatment 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  patient  a  determination  and  perseverance  which 
are  often  wanting.  Taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  in  individual 
cases,  it  is  sometimes  judicious  to  encourage  or  recommend  marriage. 

Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  urethra  in  cases  of 
seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea.  They  often  follow  gonorrhoea,  and  are 
sometimes  dependent  more  or  less  on  urethral  stricture.  According  to  Lalle- 
mand,  seminal  losses  often  depend  on  an  abnormal  sensibility  at  or  near  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  treatment  in  these  eases  requires  the 
use  of  the  bougie  and  cauterizing  applications.  The  opinion  of  Lallemand  is 
held  by  distinguished  sui^teons  at  the  present  time.  For  information  on  this 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  sui^cal  works. 

Impotmce  means  inability  to  perform  the  act  of  coition.  The  term  does  not 
mean  want  of  the  power  of  procreation,  and  the  latter  may  be  wanting  when 
there  is  no  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse.  Exclusive  of  malformations 
and  other  abnormal  conditions  of  a  sui^cal  nature,  impotence,  in  the  first 
plaee,  may  involve  absence  of  sexual  desire.    Diffisrent  persons  in  health 
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differ  widely  as  regards  tlie  venereal  propensity  ;  in  some  persons  the  sexual 
desire  is  intense  and  importunate,  in  others  it  is  feeble,  and  sometimes  it  is 
altogether  wanting.  The  propensity  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  increased  by 
indulgence  and  by  fostering  in  various  ways  ideas  connected  with  it ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  diminished  and  extinguished  by  an  opp<Mite  courts 
In  the  marital  relation  frigidity,  as  regards  this  propensity,  may  depend  on 
personal  antipathy,  and  hence  is  a  not  infrequent  source  of  domestic  anhap- 
piness.  Absence  of  sexual  dmire  may  arise  from  general  debility,  and  is 
incident  to  various  diseases.  If  the  disease  with  which  it  is  connected  be 
not  serious  nor  permanent,  a  return  of  sexual  desire  may  be  expected  on 
recovery  of  the  accustomed  health.  Intense  mental  preoccupation,  tbe 
depressing  emotions,  and  exaltation  of  the  higher  sentiments  tend  to 
repress  sexual  desire. 

As  the  loss  of  virility  is  generally  dreaded,  physicians  are  often  consnlted 
when  a  notable  change  as  regards  the  venereal  propensity  is  experienced. 
The  circumstances  which  have' led  to  the  change  in  individual  cases  are  to 
be  investigated,  and  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  impo* 
tence,  together  with  the  treatment,  is  to  be  based  on  these  circumstances. 
In  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases  the  deficiency  or  absence  of  sexual  desue  is 
due  to  temporary  causes.  Premature  decline  or  extinction  may  result,  oo 
tbe  one  hand,  from  early  and  excessive  indulgence  or  abuse  of  the  genenttve 
function,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  prolonged  continence.  Under  certain 
circumstances  aphrodisiac  remedies  are  desired.  The  remedies  so  called  are 
of  doubtful  efficacy.  Phosphorus,  cantharides,  and  nux  vomica  have  been 
considered  as  special  stimulants  acting  on  the  organs  of  generation.  They 
should  be  given  circumspectly.  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  secure  the  moral 
influence  of  the  administration  of  remedies  supposed  to  have  this  effect 

Impotence  may  exist  without  loss  of  sexual  desire.  Temporary  incapacity 
proceeds  from  timidity  or  deficient  self-confidence.  The  physician  is  n«t 
infrequently  consulted  by  persons  about  to  enter  upon  marriage  who  are 
apprehensive  of  being  incompetent  to  accomplish  coition.  Assurances  of 
capability,  if  it  be  evident  that  the  apprehensions  are  imaginary,  may  be  all 
that  these  cases  require.  Persons  who  have  practised  masturbation  in  boy- 
hood, and  they  who  are  subject  to  involuntary  emissions  during  sleep,  are  not 
infrequently  led  to  believe  that  they  are  impotent  by  pernicious  publications 
or  lectures  designed  to  alarm  sensitive  minds ;  and  apprehennon  on  die  score 
of  ability  to  accomplish  the  act  of  coition  creates  incapacity.  A  failure  to 
accomplish  the  act  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  conviction  that  impotence 
exists,  and,  practically,  it  does  exist  so  long  as  this  conviction  continues.  Id 
such  cases  all  that  is  requisite  is  that  the  act  of  coition  should  be  undertaken 
without  any  anxiety  as  to  success.  It  is  useful  in  such  cases  to  interdict 
sexual  intercourse  for  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  prevent  tentative  efforts, 
which,  if  unsuccessful,  fasten  the  conviction  of  impotence  more  and  more 
upon  the  mind.  If  a  certain  period  of  abstinence  be  enforced,  it  will  be 
likely  to  happen  that  the  patient  is  impelled  by  his  desires  to  demonstrate 
his  capacity  before  the  period  expires.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  however, 
that  coition  is  permanently  prevented  by  fancied  incapacity.  I  have  known 
an  instance  in  which  this  was  the  probable  explanation  of  the  absence  of 
sexual  intercourse  during  the  whole  of  a  married  life  lasting  over  fif^en 
years,  and  in  another  instance  five  years  had  elafwed  without  any  accomplish- 
ment of  the  act  of  coition.  In  both  instances  seminal  emissions  occurred  not 
infrequently.  A  remedy  prescribed  with  an  assurance  of  a  cure  doubtless 
sometimes  proves  curative  by  a  moral  effect.  In  certain  cases  impotence, 
with  sexual  desire,  is  a  result  of  tbe  erethism  and  weakness  of  the  genera- 
tive organs  associated  with  seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrbcBa.  The  ejaen- 
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lation  and  orgasm  take  place  at  the  beginning  of,  or  prior  to^  the  act  of  coition. 
This  kind  of  impotence  is  sometimes,  temporarily,  a  result  of  prolonged  con- 
tinence. The  measures  of  treatment  in  such  cases  are  those  indicated  by 
seminal  emissions  and  spermatorrhoea.  Persistence  in  the  employment  of 
these  measures,  together  with  a  proper  degree  of  reserve  as  regards  the 
frequency  of  the  attempts  to  consummate  sexual  intercourse,  will  generally 
prove  successful. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  involuntary  semi- 
nal emisfflons,  8permatorrh«ea,  or  impotence,  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  ill 
health.  Dyspeptic  ailments,  attacks  of  verdgo,  functional  disorder  of  the 
heart,  melancholia,  and  hypochondriasis  are  among  the  morbid  effects  of  this 
cause.  It  is  the  duty  of  toe  physician  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  patienta 
in  this  regard.  The  evils  of  excessive  indulgence,  aside  from  moral  conse- 
quences, are  greater  when  it  is  illicit  than  when  it  is  marital ;  and  moreover, 
the  former  is  far  more  likely  to  be  excessive.  The  limits  of  a  healthful 
indulgence  doubtless  vary  according  to  constitutional  vigor,  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  excessive  if  the  acts  of  coition  are  repeated  several  times  a 
week. 

The  unnatural  abuse  of  the  sexual  function,  or  masturbation,  as  a  cause  of 
involuntary  seminal  emissions,  spermatorrhoea,  and  sometimes  of  impotence,  has 
been  already  referred  to.  The  effects  on  mind  as  well  as  body  are  pernicioua. 
It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  phydtuan  not  only  to  endeavor  to  discover  and 
arrest  this  practice  in  individual  cases,  but  to  enjoin  upon  parents,  teachers, 
and  associates  the  importance  of  watchflilness  in  this  respect  over  those  for 
whose  welfare  they  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  responsible.  There  is  also 
another  duty  of  the  physician  connected  with  this  important  topic.  Many 
sensitive  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  self-abuse  in  early  life  suffer  greatly 
from  the  belief  that  their  mental  and  physical  powers  have  been  irreparably 
injured.  The  evils,  great  as  they  sometimes  are,  are  much  exa^erated  by 
popular  works  and  lectures  designed  to  excite  fears  for  a  mercenary  end. 
The  physician  may  often  do  much  good  by  removing  undue  apprehensions 
connected  with  the  errors  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  FEVEB.— FEBRICULA. 
—CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

Class iflcatioii  of  Fevers. — The  OenenI  I^thology  of  Pover.— PebrlcaU.— Ty^oid  Fever; 
Anatomical  Characters  and  Clinical  History. 

Classification  of  Fevers. 

THIS  concluding  section  will  be  devoted  to  fevers  aod  other  general  dis- 
eases. 

Fevers  are  distinguished  as  essential  and  Kymptomaixc.  A  Bymptomatie 
fever  is  one  vhich  is  secondary  to  some  local  affection,  such  as  an  acut«  in- 
flamroatioQ.  The  term  essential  distinguishes  a  fever  which  is  not  secondary 
or  symptomatic,  but  is  primary  or  idiopathic.  Local  affections  may  exiA 
in  essenUal  fevers,  but  they  cannot  foe  considered  the  cause  of  the  fever. 
The  essential  fevers  are  febrile  infectious  diseases.  The  essential  fevers  are 
those  which  are  to  be  considered  in  this  section. 

According  to  the  usual  symptomatic  classification  of  fevers  we  distin- 
guish— 

1.  Febricvla,  a  form  of  fever  characterized  by  its  short  duration  and 
mildn&ss. 

2.  Cuiilmved  fevers^  which  are  distinguished  by  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  the  febrile  phenomena,  such  as  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers.  BelapuDg 
fevers  and  erysipelatous  fever  may  be  included  in  this  class. 

3.  Periodica/  /eoer$,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  distinct 
paroxysms  or  notable  exacerbations  aa  regards  the  febrile  phenomena,  such 
as  intermittent  fever,  remittent  fever,  typho-malarial  fever,  yellow  fever,  aod 
dengue. 

4.  Eruptive  at  exanthenuUout  fevers,  in  which  an  eruption  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  is  a  prominent  feature,  as  in  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
roseola,  and  typhus. 

Fevers  are  also  often  classified  on  an  etiological  basis  into  miasmatic,  con- 
tagioas,  and  miasmatic-contagious  fevers,  according  to  distinctions  which  have 
already  been  defined  on  page  84.  The  malarial  fevers  are  the  tjrpe  of  the 
miasnuUic  forms.  Probably  pneumonia,  and  perhaps  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism, are  also  to  be  included  in  this  category.  Omtagiout  fevers  are  smallpox, 
chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rothein,  typhus  fever,  and  relapsing  fever. 
As  mvumaiic-ronta^vx  fevers  are  reckoned  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  and 
dengue.  Epidemic  dysentery  and  Asiatic  cholera  are  also  to  be  regarded  at 
miasmatic  contagious  diseases.  ' 

The  foregoing  list  of  fevers  does  not  comprehend  all  that  exist.    It  com- 
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prebends,  however,  those  which  from  their  prevalence  and  established  idea* 
tity  it  is  desirable  to  consider  in  this  work.  Some  of  the  diseases  which  for 
oonvenience  have  been  considered  in  preceding  sections  of  this  work,  such  as 
epidemic  dysentery,  Asiatic  cholera,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  trichinosis,  and 
pneumonia,  might  with  propriety  have  been  included  in  the  present  section. 

There  are  certain  terms  in  common  use  which  in  their  application  to  fevers 
require  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Fevers  characterized  by  great  prostra- 
tion have  been  called  arfyncimtc,  asthenic,  or  low.  Fevers  have  been  said  to  be 
ataxic  when  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  delirium,  etc., 
are  prominent.  Fevers  of  unusually  long  duration  have  been  called  s/oio; 
and  when  the  febrile  pheaomena>— especially  the  temperature — are  intense, 
the  fever  is  said  to  be  high.  The  initial  ttc^  of  a  fever  extends  from  the 
beginning  of  the  disease  until  the  fall  development  of  the  fever.  The  period 
of  full  development,  or  acme,  of  the  fever  is  sometimes  called  the  /astigium. 
The  fastigium  is  followed  by  the  stage  of  defervescence,  or  decline  of  the  fever. 
When  the  decline  is  rapid,  occupying  only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  the 
fever  is  said  to  terminate  by  crisis.  When  the  decline  is  protracted  the  ter- 
mination is  by  igsis.  These  different  stages  of  fevers,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  period  of  cmvcdacenee^  are  of  very  unequal  duration  in  the  different  forms 
of  fevers. 

Gteneral  Pathology  of  Fever. 

It  is  deemed  desirable  to  introduce  this  subject  in  this  connection,  although 
properly  it  belongs  to  the  department  of  General  Pathology  considered  in 
Part  I.  of  this  work.  The  general  causes  and  the  theoiy  of  ^ver  are  among 
the  most  difficult  and  least  understood  subjects  in  general  pathology.* 

It  has  been  proven  exp<vimentally  that  various  substances  when  injected 
into  the  blood  or  the  tissues  of  an  animal  are  capable  of  exciting  fever.  It 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  determine  any  general  characters  which  distin- 
guish these  pyrogenic  substances.  It  is  of  especial  interest  that  various  fer- 
ments, particularly  fibrin  ferment,  and  many  of  the  so-called  ptomaines  or 
cadaveric  alkaloids,  possess  pyrogenic  properties.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
supposition  that  the  fever  which  is  secondary  to  local  inflammations,  to 
necrotic  foci,  and  to  injuries  is  often  due  to  the  absorption  of  fermentative 
substances  which  are  produced  by  the  local  disease.  Micro-organisms  are 
among  the  most  important  of  fever-exciting  agents,  and  are  probably  involved 
in  the  causatio.n  of  all  the  essential  fevers.  It  has  been  proven  by  experi- 
ment that  injuries  of  various  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  especially 
puncture  of  certain  circumscribed  regions  of  the  brain,  are  followed  within  a 
few  hoars  by  marked  elevation  of  temperature.  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  fever  may  be  in  some  cases  a  purely  nervous  affection  produced 
without  the  introduction  of  any  pyrogenic  substance  into  the  blood. 

In  what  way  is  the  abnormal  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  fever? 
It  seems  to  be  estaWished,  on  the  one  hand,  that  an  excessive  amount  of  heat 
is  produced  in  fever  within  the  body,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  this  excessive  production  less  best  is  given  off  from  the  body  than  in 
health.  It  is  well  known  that  animal  heat  is  the  resuttof  chemical  processes, 
especially  processes  of  oxidation,  which  are  constantly  going  on  within  the 
body.  Now,  it  is  found  that  in  fever,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nour- 
ishment  taken,  there  is  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  urea  excreted  by 
the  urine,  and  particularly  that  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  more  carbonic 
acid  given  off  by  the  respiration  than  in  health.  These  changes  have  been 
observed  to  be  present  before  there  is  any  elevation  of  temperatnre,  so  that 

*  An  important  monograph  on  this  subject  is  that  of  H.  C  Wood— J^mr ;  A  Studjf 
in  Morbid  and  Normal  Fhyaiatoffii,  Washington,  Smithsonian  InsUtntion,  1880. 
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tbey  cannot  be  conBidered,  at  least  not  enUrely,  as  secondary  to  the  fever. 

They  also  indicate  an  increase  in  the  oxidizing  processes  within  the  body, 
and  therefore  an  increase  io  the  amount  of  heat  produced. 

It  has  furthermore  been  rendered  probable  that  the  amonnt  of  heat  given 
off  from  the  body  in  fever  is  diminished  relatively  to  the  amount  produced. 
When  a  fever  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill  or  by  chilly  sensations,  the  arterioles 
of  the  akin  are  contracted,  the  surface  is  cold,  and  there  is  an  absolute  dimina- 
tion  in  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body.  There  is  at  this  time  the  most 
rapid  development  of  pyrexia.  When  the  surface  of  the  body  is  abnonnalty 
hot,  as  it  is  during  the  greater  part  of  most  fevers,  it  is  evident  that  mom 
heat  must  be  given  off  by  radiation  than  at  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
akin ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
heat  prodnced  in  the  body,  there  is  less  heat  g^ven  off  in  fever  than  would  be 
the  case  during  a  corresponding  increased  production  of  heat  in  health,  as  by 
severe  muscukr  exercise.  In  other  words,  the  equilibrium  which  normally 
exists  between  the  amount  of  heat  produced  and  that  ^ven  off"  is  disturbed  in 
fever.  Perspiration,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  the  regulation  of  the 
bodily  temperature,  is  usually,  although  not  always,  diminished  during  the 
height  of  a  fever. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  how  fever-producing  agents  act  in 
causing  pyrexia.  Since  experiments  have  shown  that  injury  of  certain  parta 
of  the  brain  is  followed  by  rapid  elevation  of  temperature,  which  cannot  be 
identified  with  ordinal^  traumatic  fever,  the  theory  baa  gained  wide  accept- 
ance that  the  pyrogento  agents  act  primarily  upon  certain  nervous  centres. 
Whether  these  centres  be  special  heat-cenb^,  as  has  been  snrmised,  or  vaso- 
motor or  other  centals,  is  uncertain. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  elevation  of  temperatare  upon  the  vari- 
ous organs  and  functions  of  the  body  is  imperfect.  Fever  is  accompanied  with 
increaasd  frequency  of  pulse  and  of  respiration,  and  it  has  been  shown  exp^- 
mentally  that  these  effects  follow  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  proven,  nor  is  it  indeed  probable,  that  all  of  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  disturbances  of  fever  are  directly  referable  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  injurious  effects  of  the  special  agents  which 
cause  the  fever  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  has  doubtless 
been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  immediate  effects  of  the  pyrexia  as  such, 
and  to  di.iregard  the  action  of  the  special  agents  of  infection.  Parenchyms- 
tous  degeneration  of  muscular  tissue,  particularly  of  the  heart,  and  degenera- 
tion of  glandular  cells,  are  common,  but  by  no  means  constant,  in  fevers,  even 
in  severe  forms,  and  are  referable  probably  more  to  the*  infection  than  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature.  Nor  is  it  justifiable  to  refer  disturbances  of  the 
nervouSi  digestive,  and  renal  functions  in  fever  exclusively  to  the  elevation  of 
temperatare.  We  possess  no  saUsfactory  explanation  of  t^e  diminution  of  the 
chlorides  in  the  urine  in  fever.  The  blood-pressare  is  generally  diminished 
in  fever.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  fevers  are  accompanied  by  a  destmo- 
tion  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  increased  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in 
the  urine  also  points  to  this.  That  fever  of  long  duration  should  cause  a  loss 
of  weight  of  the  body  is  not  strange  when  one  considers  the  increased  oon- 
sumption  of  tissue  and  the  small  amount  of  nutriment  ingested. 

Facta  warrant  the  conclusion  that  each  of  the  essential  fevers  has  its  own 
special  cause ;  in  other  words,  that  each  requires  a  particular  causative  agent 
capable  of  producing  that  fever  and  none  other.  It  is  most  consistent  with 
our  present  knowledge,  if  it  be  not  logically  certain,  that  this  causative  agent 
is  a  living  organism.  The  unlimited  reproduction  of  the  special  cause  within 
the  body  in  the  infectious  fevers  is  a  fact  of  which  the  causation  by  living 
oi^anisms  alone  affords  a  rational  explanation.   In  relapsing  fevw  and  in 
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typhoid  fever  it  is  probable  that  the  caoeative  organisms  iutve  been  dia- 
covered. 

Pebricula— Ephemeral  Fever— Simple  Fever, 

The  term  Jebrunda,  a  diminndve  of  /ebris,  is  perhaps  the  best  name  to 
denote  a  mild,  short  fever  which  is  everywhere  of  not  infrequent  oconrrence. 
If  very  short,  lasting  only  a  single  day,  it  is  appropriately  called  an  ephemeral 
fever.  When  not  ephemeral  the  fever  may  oontinde  for  a  period  varying 
between  three  and  eight,  even  ten,  days.  It  has  been  known  by  a  variety  of 
names.    It  is  ftreqnentty  called  nmplf.  continued  or  nmple  fever. 

This  fever  has  no  known  anatomical  characters.  The  opportunity  of  post- 
mortem examination  is  seldom  oflFered,  for  the  disease  rarely  if  ever  of  itself 
ends  fatally,  at  least  in  cold  or  temperate  climates.  No  lesions  belonging  to 
the  fever  have  been  found  ia  cases  in  which,  owing  to  complications,  death 
has  taken  place. 

The  invasion  in  cases  of  febricula  is  generally  abrupt,  but  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise  exist  for 
two  or  three  days  before  the  fever  is  developed.  Irregular  chilly  sensations 
may  accompany  the  attack,  but  there  is  seldom  a  well-pronounced  chill.  The 
febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense;  and  not  infrequently  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  pulse  and  heat  of  the  surface  are  greater  than  at  the  beginning 
of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Pain  in  the  head  is  a  prominent  symptom,  the 
pun  being  generally  frontal.  There  is  more  or  less  pain  in  the  loins  and 
umbs.  Anorexia  is  usually  complete.  Constipation  is  the  rule,  and  the 
abdominal  symptoms  which  belong  to  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  The  urine 
is  scanty  and  high-colored ;  the  intelligence  remains  unaffected ;  and  the  hebe- 
tude which  characterizes  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  not  observed.  There 
is  no  characteristic  eruption ;  herpetic  vesicles  about  the  mouth  sometimes 
occur ;  and  bluish  spots  (t&ckes  lleudtrex),  from  three  to  eight  lines  in  dia- 
meter, not  elevated  and  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  have  been  observed. 
These  occur  occasionally  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  febrile  career  ends  suddenly  after  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  the 
limit  of  the  duration  being  ten  days.  Frequently  with  the  cessation  of  fever 
there  is  a  copious  perspiration.  Xlpistaxis  and,  occasionidly,  hemorrhage  from 
the  uterus  and  rectum  have  been  observed  at  the  end  of  the  fever.  The 
convalescence  is  usually  rapid,  and  there  are  no  sequels.  The  thermometer 
indicates  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  of  four  or  five  degrees,  and  as  rapid  a 
decline,  the  heat  passing  in  one  or  two  days  to  the  normal  standard. 

This  kind  of  fever  is  supposed  to  occur  irrespective  of  any  special  cause ; 
that  is,  ordinary  causes  are  supposed  to  produce  it.  It  is  observed  to  follow 
over-exertion,  dietetic  excesses,  and  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  This  view 
of  the  causation  is,  however,  conjectural.  It  is  probable  that  certain  cases 
which  from  their  short  duration  are  considered  as  cases  of  febricnla  are  in 
fact  cases  of  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  the  disease  ending  without  going 
through  its  usual  career ;  in  other  words,  cases  of  ephemeral  fever  may  be 
cases  of  abortive  typhoid  or  typhus  fever. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  febricula  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  die  success 
of  measures  employed  to  arrest  or  abridge  the  duration  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever.  In  cases  in  which  measures  employed  for  these  ends  appear  to  prove 
successful,  the  question  is,  Wag  the  disease  typhoid  or  typhus  fever,  or  was 
it  a  febricula?  The  following  are  considered  as  di^ostic  points:  1,  the 
abrupt  development  of  the  fever;  2,  the  attack  succeeding  obvious  and 
ordinary  causes.  To  these  is  to  he  added  absence  of  diagnostic  traits  belong- 
ing 4o  the  clinical  history  of  either  typhoid  or  typhus  fever.  Cases,  however, 
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occar  ID  vfaich  it  is  difficult  or  Impossible  to  decide  during  the  progress  of 
the  fever  whether  it  be  typhoid  or  typhus  or  a  febricuU,  and  after  the  fever 
ends  whether  it  have  been  a  febricula  or  an  abortive  or  arrested  typhoid  or 
typhus  fever. 

Febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal,  except 
from  an  accidental  complication  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  said  to  prove  fatal 
not  infrequently  in  tropical  countries. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  febricula  in  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
hygienic  and  palliative  measures  only  are  called  for.  A  saline  laxative, 
reftigerants,  and  anodynes  are  the  reme<Ue8  indioated. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

The  name  ^phoU  signifies  typhu»4Sce.  The  pertinency  of  this  name,  u 
applied  to  the  fever  to  be  now  considered,  consists  in  the  resemblance  of  the 
disease  to  typhus  fever.  It  might,  therefore,  seem  most  appropriate  to  con- 
sider first  typhus  fever;  but  typhoid  fever  prevails  very  extensively  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  known  with  us  as  common  confinued  /ever,  whereas 
typhus  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  never  an  indigenous 
disease.  For  this  reason,  reversing  the  order  which  the  name  suggests,  I 
shall  consider  first  typhoid  fever  with  reference  to  its  anatomical  characters, 
clinical  history,  causation,  di^nosis,  and  prognosis ;  afterward,  typhus  under 
the  several  aspects  just  named ;  and  last,  the  treatment  of  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever. 

The  name  typhoid  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  customary  to  apply  this 
name  to  a  condition  or  state  incident  to  many  diseases,  and  hence  has  arisen 
confusion.  Of  other  names  which  have  been  proposed,  no  one  has  been 
generally  adopted,  and  probably  the  disease  will  continue  to  be  called  typhoid 
fever.  This  name  was  introduced  by  Louis,  whose  clinical  researches  were 
of  great  value,  not  merely  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  this  disease, 
but  as  inaugurating  the  true  method  of  the  study  of  the  clinical  history  of  all 
diseases — namely,  by  means  of  the  analysis  of  carefully  recorded  cases.  The 
correspondence  of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Louis  as  regards  tjrphotd 
fever  with  the  results  of  similar  researches  by  others  in  different  countries 
furnishes  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  study,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  disease  at  different 
times  and  places.  By  German  writers  the  disease  is  called  abdominal  typhv 
or  ileo-typkta.  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Wood  suggested  as  an  appropriate  name  entem 
fever.  Both  these  names  relate  to  the  intestinal  lesions  which  are  charao- 
teristio  of  the  disease,  and  tfaey  are  objectionable  because  they  convey  the 
impression  that  the  fever  is  the  result  of  t^ese  lesions.  Murchison  proposed 
as  the  name  pythogenic  fever — a  name  which  implies  that  the  disease  is  pro- 
duced by  putrescent  matter.  It  is  an  objection  to  this  name  that  the  souree 
of  the  special  cause,  implied  in  the  name,  has  not  been  established. 

Anatomical  Charactebs. — The  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever 
are  seated  in  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestine — namely,  Peyer'a 
patches  and  the  solitary  follicles.  Corresponding  to  the  intestinal  changes 
are  alterations  in  the  mesenteric  glands.  There  are  also  important  changes 
in  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  most  of  the  latter  changes  are  common  to 
many  infectious  diseases. 

Four  stages  of  the  morbid  process  in  the  intexHne  may  be  distinguished: 

1,  the  stage  of  congestion  and  simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrans; 

2,  the  stage  of  medullary  infiltration  of  the  lymphatic  structures ;  3,  the  sti^ 
of  retrograde  metamorphosis  and  ulceration ;  4,  the  stage  of  repair.  Tbwe 
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stages  correspond  approximately  to  certain  periods  of  the  clinical  history. 
In  the  firzt  week  of  the  disease  are  developed  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  together  with  swelling  of  a 
certain  number  of  solitary  follicles  and  agminated  glands.  In  the  second  week 
the  general  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  diminishes,  and  the  swell- 
ing and  infiltration  of  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  increase. 
During  this  week  necrotic  changes  in  the  swollen  follicles  and  patches  take 
place.  The  casting  ofi"  of  the  necrotic  tissue  results  in  the  formation  of  the 
typhoid  ulcers.  In  the  third  week  the  process  of  ulceration  is  completed. 
After  this  follows  the  period  of  repair  of  the  ulcers,  which  occupies  a  vari- 
able time.  It  is  to  be  Doted  that  difiierent  stages  of  the  lesions  are  usually 
found  in  the.  same  case.  The  changes  are  most  advanced  in  the  small  intes- 
tine near  the  ileo-csecal  valve. 

At  the  onset  of  the  disease  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
smalt  intestine  is  hyperfiemic,  swollen,  softened,  and  coated  with  mucus.  At 
the  same  time  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  ileum  begin  to  enlarge.  As  their  enlargement  increases  the  hyperemia 
diminishes,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  swollen  follicles  and 
patches ;  these  remain  surrounded  by  a  sone  of  congestion.  The  morbid 
process  is  most  intense  in  the  ileum  near  the  ileo-cascal  valve.  In  some  cases 
the  solitary  follicles  of  the  ta:^  intestine  are  swollen,  and  they  may  ulcerate. 
This  involvement  of  the  large  intestine  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics 
than  in  others.  The  follicles  of  the  jejunum  may  likewise  become  swollen, 
but  ulceration  in  this  situation  is  rare.  According  to  Hofiinann,'  the  disease 
rarely  extends  higher  than  nine  and  a  half  feet  above  the  valve.  Usually, 
both  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  are  involved.  Sometimes  the 
changes  are  more  marked  in  one  of  these  structures  than  in  the  other.  In 
the  stage  of  meduUary  iiiJiltratioH  the  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches  are 
swollen,  and  project,  one,  two,  three,  or  even  four,  lines  above  the  plane  of 
the  adjacent  mucous  membrane.  The  enlarged  solitary  follicles  preserve  their 
round  shape  and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  swollen  Peyerian  plaques 
are  elliptical  or  long>oval  in  shape.  Swellings  many  inches  in  length  and  in 
breadth  may  be  produced,  especially  near  the  valve,  by  the  confluence  of 
several  enlarged  patches.  Usually  the  patches  are  indurated  to  the  touch. 
Their  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  and  Bometimes  it  presents  an  irregular, 
granular  aspect.  The  edges  are  generally  abrupt,  and  sometimes  they  are  con- 
stricted near  the  base,  so  that  the  patch  has  somewhat  of  a  mushroom  shape. 
Upon  section  the  infiltrated  follicles  and  plaques  have  a  grayish-red  or  a 
whitish  color.  The  appearance  on  section  frequently  resembles  that  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  hence  the  name  medullary  infil- 
tration which  is  applied  to  this  condition.  The  peritoneum  corresponding  to 
the  affected  patches  is  usually  congested.  The  swelling  of  Peyer's  patches 
and  of  the  solitary  follicles  is  dne  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphoid 
cells  normally  present  in  these  structures.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  lym- 
phoid cells  there  are  also  found  larger  cells  with  a  greater  amount  of  granu- 
lar protoplasm.  Some  of  theae  large  cello  contain  several  nuclei.  The  new 
cells  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  oflspring  of  the  pre-existing  lymph- 
cells  of  the  follicles,  and  the  whole  procew  is  regarded  as  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymphatic  structures.  The  cellular  infiltration  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  solitary  follicles  or  of  Peyer's  patches,  but  extends  for  a  certain 
distance  into  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane.  It  also  extends  in  depth 
for  a  variable  distance.  Sometimes  chains  of  lymphoid  cells  can  be  traced 
from  the  follicles  through  the  muscnlar  coat  to  the  snbserona  tissue. 

*  Untawehungen  fiber  dU  Palh.  tmatom.  Ver&adenfilt/tn  der  Oryane  hem  Ahdomiiud- 
tgphvB,  Lupug,  1869. 
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Tbe  medullary  infiltration  may  terminate  in  retohition  or  in  idceratwm.  In 
the  process  of  resolution  the  swelling  of  the  follicles  gradually  dimini^es, 
and  many  of  the  new  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  are  absorbed.  As 
a  rule,  this  retrograde  metamorphosis  by  degeneration  and  absorption  occutb 
in  some  of  the  swollen  follicles  and  plaques,  while  in  others  ulceration  takes 
place.    Sometimes  the  individual  follicles  of  a  Peyerian  patch  soften  and 
discharge  their  contents.    In  these  patches  the  intervening  tissue  forms  a 
projecting  network  around  the  sunken  follicles.    This  appearance  character- 
izes the  so-called  reticalated  patches.   A  reticolated  aspect  of  the  patches 
may  be  due  also  to  simple  degeneration  and  absorpUon  of  the  infiltrated 
material  in  the  follicles.    The  most  characteristic  termination  of  the  process, 
however,  is  in  the  formation  of  a  slough,  and  by  the  separation  of  the  slough 
the  production  of  the  typical  typhoid  ulcer.    The  slough  may  occupy  a  whole 
Peyer's  patch  or  only  portions  of  a  patch.    It  has  usually  a  yellowish  color 
from  imbibition  with  bile.    It  may  present  a  hemorrhagic  appearance.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  sloughing  process  takes  place  varies  in  different  cases. 
The  process  usually  reaches  its  acme  in  the  second  week,  but  eases  have  been 
described  in  which  the  ulcers  were  fully  formed  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
of  the  disease.    It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  all  cases  the  day  on  which  the  disease  begins.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  intestinal  lesiwu 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease  as  denoted  by  the  abdominal  and  other  symp- 
toms.   The  sloughing  and  ulceration  take  place  earliest  in  the  glands  nearest 
the  ileo-ceecal  valve,  and  usually  different  degrees  of  progress  are  presented 
in  the  series  above  this  point.   The  necrosis  or  sloughing  of  the  inffltrated 
glands  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  arrest  of  the  circulation  from  the  pressure  upon 
uie  small  blood-vessels  exerted  by  the  excessive  production  of  new  cells ;  but  it 
is  equally  probable  that  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  typhoid  bacilli.  The 
necrosis  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  affected  Peyer- 
ian patches.    Sometimes  the  slough  separates  en  matte,  but  more  frequently 
it  is  thrown  off  in  fragments,  leaving  at  first  small,  irregular  losses  of  sub- 
stance. After  the  sloughing  is  completed  ulcers  take  the  place  of  tbe  affected 
solitary  follicles  and  Peyer's  patches.    These  ulcers  have  certain  distinctive 
features.    Those  resulting  from  necrosis  of  the  solitary  follicles  are  round, 
while  those  which  take  their  origin  from  Peyer's  patches  preserve  the  oval  or 
elliptical  shape  of  these  patches,  the  long  axis  of  the  ulcer  being  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  intestine.    The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  is  usually  smooth,  and 
often  presents  to  view  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine.  The 
edges  are  undermined  and  more  or  less  swollen  and  congested.  The  nicer  may 
extend  in  depth  and  reach  the  deeper  layers  of  the  muscular  coat,  or  its  floor 
may  consist  only  of  the  serous  membrane.    Cicatrization  is  the  last  step  in 
the  series  of  processes.    Granulation-tissue  springs  from  the  floor  of  the 
ulcers.    The  undermined  edges  become  united  with  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer. 
The  resulting  cicatrix  is  whitish,  or  more  fluently  pigmented,  slightly 
depressed,  and  covered  by  epithelium.    The  villi  and  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  according  to  most  writers,  are  not  regenerated.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  cicatrices  of  typhoid  ulcers  have  very  little  tendency  to  cauM 
stenosis  of  the  intestinal  lumen.    The  process  of  cicatrization  usually  begins 
in  the  third  week  of  the  disease  and  continues  during  convalescence.  The 
time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  this  process  varies  in  different  cases.  It 
is  sometimes  unusually  slow — a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  persistence  of  the 
abdominal  symptoms  in  certain  cases  for  some  time  i^r  uie  career  of  the 
fever  is  ended. 

Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to  oeonr  in  one  or  more  of  the  ulcers. 
According  to  Hoffmann,  perforation  occurs  in  about  1  per  cunt  of  tbe  oases  of 
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typhoid  fever,  and  in  abont  8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease.  It  is 
most  frequent  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  week  of  the  disease.  It  is  rarely 
caused  by  the  primary  sloaghing,  bnt  is  due  to  secondary  ulcseration  after  the 
separation  of  the  slough.  The  perforaUon  may  be  due  to  rupture  of  the  thin 
floor  of  an  nicer  by  distension  of  the  intestine  with  gas,  by  the  contact  of 
feces,  or  by  the  presence  of  round  worms.  The  opening  in  the  peritoneal  coat 
may  be  of  considerable  size  or  it  may  be  no  larger  than  a  pin's  point.  With 
intestinal  perforation  are  associated  appearances  denoting  acute  diffuse  peri- 
tonitis, the  latter  being  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  and  other 
contents  of  the  intestine  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  In  rare  instances  the  peri- 
tonitis is  circumscribed  around  the  seat  of  perforation  by  means  of  adhesions. 
Death  may  occur  before  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  production  of 
inflammatory  exudation.  Profuse  hemorrhage  maj  occur  from  the  primary 
fllonghing  or  from  the  secondary  ulceration. 

More  or  less  enlargement  of  the  metenteric  glands  is  always  associated  with 
die  intestinal  lesions.  The  mesenteric  glands  which  are  in  immediate  relation 
to  the  affected  Peyerian  and  solitary  glands  are  especially  enlarged.  Their  vol- 
ume is  often  much  increased,  and  not  infrequently  they  attain  to  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion  and  to  the  production  of 
new  cells  resembling  those  normally  present  in  the  glands.  The  same  large, 
granular,  sometimes  multinuclear,  cells  found  in  the  infiltrated  follicles  of  the 
intestine  are  met  with  in  the  swollen  mesenteric  glands.  The  morbid  process, 
in  fact,  in  these  glands  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  the  lymphatic  struc- 
tures of  the  intestine.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  the  morbid  growth 
which  gives  rise  to  the  enlargement  produce  sloughing.  This  process  of 
necrosis  is,  however,  an  occasional  source  of  peritonitis  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Usually  the  glands  diminish  in  size  as  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  intestine.  The  new  cells  undergo  fatty  degeneration. 
The  resulting  molecular  mass  in  part  is  absorbed,  and  in  part  remuns  aa  a  dry 
detritoB  which  may  become  infiltrated  with  the  salts  of  lime. 

The  npUen  is  enlarged,  dark  red  in  color,  and  softened.  It  is  often  two  or 
three  times  the  normal  size,  and  maybe  lai:ger.  In  venr  exceptional  cases  no 
swelling  of  the  spleen  is  found.  The  enlargement  is  due  to  congestion  and 
to  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements.  Large  cells  containing  one  or  more 
red  blood-corpuscles  or  fragments  of  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  splenic  pulp 
and  veins.  Hemorrhagic  infarctions  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  spleen. 
Instances  of  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  with  escape  of  blood  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  have  occurred.  The  result  is  a  fatal  peritonitis  or  sad- 
den death. 

Typhoid  fever,  like  other  infectious  diseases,  is  attended  hy parfTuAymatom 
degenerations  The  parts  most  affected  are  the  cardiac  muscle,  the  liver,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach.  The  voluntary  muscles  also  undergo 
the  change.  For  the  description  of  this  metamorphosis  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Part  I.  p.  53,  and  to  the  accounts  of  this  degeneration  in  connection  with 
diseases  of  the  organs  named.  The  degeneration  is  probably  due  to  infectious 
blood-changes.  Hyaline  or  pseudo-waxy  degeneration  occurs  in  voluntary 
muscles.  This  change  affects  only  certain  muscular  fibres,  not  the  whole 
muscle  uniformly.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  in  the  recti  abdominis,  in 
the  adductors  of  the  thigh,  and  in  the  diaphragm.  It  may  also  occur  in  the 
cardiac  muscle.  The  affected  portions  of  muscle  are  pale  and  have  a  grayish 
waxy  lustre.  The  muscular  fibres  are  transformed  into  a  homogeneous,  fri- 
able mass  without  trace  of  the  normal  transverse  strlation.  This  change  may 
lead  to  rupture  of  the  muscular  fibres  with  hemorrhage.  This  metamorphosis 
is  not  confined  to  typhoid  fever,  hut  it  may  occur  in  other  diseases,  and  may 
be  produced  in  animals  by  injuries  to  the  muscles.  Regeneration  of  musculu 
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fibres  destroyed  by  parenchymatoas  or  by  hyaline  metamorphosis  takes  place 
during  convalescenoe.  (Vide  p.  39.) 

Changes  in  the  lunga  are  present  in  nearly  all  eases  of  typhoid  fever.  Con- 
gestion and  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  form  an  almrat 
constant  element  in  the  disease.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  conditioa 
called  splenization  of  the  lungs  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  Pul- 
monary oedema  is  not  uncommon.  Pneumonia,  usually  in  the  lobular,  but 
sometimes  in  the  lobar,  form,  is  a  frequent  complication.  The  lobular  pneu- 
monia is  due  often  to  aspiradon  of  sputum  and  of  foreign  particles.  Hemor- 
rhagic infarctions  may  be  caused  by  emboli  derired  from  thrombi  formed  in 
the  right  caviUes  in  the  heart. 

Ulcerations  in  the  larynx  are  found  in  many  cases.  These  oecnr  most  fre- 
quently on  the  edges  of  the  epiglottis  and  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx 
just  above  the  vocal  cords.  Writers  are  not  asi^ed  as  to  whether  some  of 
these  ulcers  be  specifically  typhoid  or  not.  These  ulcers  may  extend  in 
depth  and  cause  perichondritis.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  is  a  rare  compHcatioo 
of  typhoid  fever.  Various  forms  of  angina,  catarrhal,  follicular,  croupous, 
and  ulcerative,  occur.  The  follicles  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  are  of\en 
swollen.  Aphthous  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  not  very  infr^ 
quent  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  liver  is  usually  somewhat  swollen,  pale,  and  softened.  The  hepatic 
cells  are  in  a  condition  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Accumulations  of 
lymphoid  cells  in  the  interlobular  tissue  about  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
are  described  by  Wagner  under  the  name  of  typhoid  lymphomata.  The  bile 
is  usually  pale  yellow  and  thin.  The  kidneyg  may  present  lymphomata 
similar  to  those  in  the  liver.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  renal 
epithelium  is  the  rule.  A  genuine  acute  nephritis  may  occur,  bat  it  ia  rare. 
Hofimann  describes  as  a  frequent  occurrence  proliferation  and  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration  of  the  cells  in  the  acini  of  the  saUoary  ^andt  and  pan- 
creas. Abscess  of  the  parotid  gland  may  occur  in  typhoid  as  well  as  in 
typhus  fever. 

No  changes  have  been  discovered  in  the  ren/roZ  nertxnij  ^item  to  explain 
the  mental  disturbance  which  characterizes  this  disease.  There  may  be  some 
increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Lymphoid  cells  are  sometimes  found 
around  the  ganglion-cells  of  the  brain,  but  these  wandering  cells  may  be 
present  in  various  other  conditions. 

The  blood  in  typhoid  fever,  as  in  other  infectious  diseases,  is  poor  in  fibrin, 
and  contains  a  relatively  or  absolutely  lai^r  number  of  white  blood-oorpni- 
oles  than  normal. 

No  disease  is  accompanied  by  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  compliea- 
Hoiu  as  typhoid  fever.  Some  have  idready  been  mentioned.  Other  possible 
complications  or  sequelfe  are — peritonitis  without  perforation,  pleuritis,  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis,  meningitis,  cerebral  hemorrhage,  otitis  media  or  externa, 
cystitna,  epididymitis,  orchitis,  embolism  of  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities 
with  gangrene,  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  thrombosis  of  the  femoral 
vein  with  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  thrombosis  of  other  veins,  thrombosis  of 
the  heart,  arteritis,  necrosis  of  bone,  periostitis,  noma,  gangrene  of  various 
parts  of  the  body,  bed-sores,  septicaemia  from  bed-sores  and  other  sources, 
pyaemia  with  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  other  parts,  erysipelas, 
furuncles,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  dysentery  (during  convalescence),  ab- 
scess of  the  liver,  suppurative  nephritis,  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  icterus  gravis,  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  peripheral  degenerative  neuritis,  neuro-retinitis,  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  pyssmic  or  rheumatic  polj^ 
arthritis. 
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A  micro-organism  peculiar  to  tjpboid  fever  was  discovered  by  Eberth  in 
1880,  and  was  further  inTestigated,  and  for  the  first  time  isolated  in  pure 
culture,  b;  Gaffky,  whose  researches  were  published  in  1884.  Its  pathoge- 
nic properties  were  demonstrated  experimentally  by  Fraenkel  and  Simmonds 
in  1885.> 

The  organism  is  a  short,  thick  bacillus  with  rounded  ends.  The  average 
length  is  about  one-third  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  and  three 
times  the  breadth  of  the  bacillus.  The  individual  bacilli  vary  oon^derably  in 
aize.  According  to  Gaffky  the  bacillus  forms  endogenous  spores,  even  within 
the  body.'  Each  spore  ocouptea  one  end  of  a  ba^lus.  The  bacillus  can  be 
cultiv^d  upon  nutrient  gelaUn,  agar-agar,  potato,  blood-serum,  and  various 
other  media.  It  grows  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  even  more 
rapidly  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body.  It  does  not  form  spores  at 
a  temperature  much  below  70°  F.  In  nutrient  gelatin  it  forms  at  first  bluish- 
white,  later  whitish,  opaque  colonies  upon  the  surface.  It  docB  not  liquefy 
the  gelatin.  It  is  aerobic,  but  grows  to  some  extent  in  the  depths  of  the 
solid  culture  media.  The  most  characteristic  growth  is  upon  the  surface  of 
sterilized,  steamed  potato,  on  which  it  grows  rapidly,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  surface  of  the  potato  almost  unchanged,  so  that  to  the  naked  eye 
no  growth  is  apparent,  or  at  the  most  a  delicate  pellicle  may  be  discovered. 
If,  however,  scrapings  from  the  surface  of  the  potato  be  examined  micro- 
scopically, there  is  found  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  bacilli.  Examined  in  a 
drop  of  liquid,  the  living  bacilli  are  found  to  be  endowed  wiUi  the  property 
of  active  movement. 

The  morphological  characters  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  distinguish  it  from  other  similar  organisms.  For  this  distinction 
it  is  necessary,  as  with  other  forms  of  bacteria,  to  take  into  consideration  all 
of  the  properties  of  the  organism,  particularly  its  peculiar  growth  on  potato. 
When  all  of  these  properties  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  typhoid 
bacillus  is  a  species  distinct  from  any  other  known  species  of  bacteria. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  is  constantly  present  iu  the  early  stages  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  aifected  solitary  follicles  and  Peyer'a  patches,  in  the  swollen 
mesenterio  glands,  and  in  the  spleen.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs.  It  has  been  found  only  exceptionally  in  the 
blood,  although  it  is  often  found  microscopically  in  the  interior  of  small 
blood-vessels  in  the  liver.  The  bacillus  is  usually  absent  after  the  fourth 
week  of  the  disease,  and  is  often  not  found  during  the  fourth  week.  It  may, 
however,  be  present  at  a  much  later  period.  Upon  microscopical  examination 
the  bacilli  are  found  in  irregular  dumps  which  stain  deeply  with  various  ani- 
line dyes.  The  examination  is  usually  made  in  sections  of  the  spleen  or  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  as  other  organisms  are  usually  mixed  with  the  typical 
bacillus  upon  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  lesions.  Often  prolonged  search 
is  required  to  discover  the  colonies,  and  sometimes  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion is  negative.  Gaffky  found  the  colonies  in  27  out  of  28  cases,  and  in  the 
exceptional  case  death  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  Other 
observers  have  been  less  fortunate  in  their  microscopical  examinations ;  but 
even  in  the  oases  with  negative  microscopical  result  the  bacillus  can  be 
obtained  by  pure  culture  iVom  the  spleen  unless  the  examination  be  made  at 
too  late  a  stage  of  the  disease.'  The  culture  method  is  a  much  more  delicate 

1  Kberth,  TmAta^t  Ardiit,  1880,  Bd.  81 ;  Oaffky,  MmeSL.  ana  d.  KaiaerL  GattndheiU 
tanUe,  Berlin,  1884;  Fraenkel  u.  Bimmonds,  DU  mtiotogiedie  Bedeutung  d.  l\/phv*- 
baeilttu,  Hamburg  q.  Leipzig,  1866. 

*  Other  obmrvers  have  railed  to  detect  spores.  Vacuoles  in  the  ends  and  udes  of  the 
faaciUus  are  common. 

'  The  greater  certaintv  with  which  the  presence  of  trphoid  bacilli  can  be  demon- 
strated in  the  spleen  and  other  organs  by  means  of  cultures  than  by  the  microscoiie  is  prob- 
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method  of  demOnstntiDe  the  presence  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  than  the  miero- 
Boopical  examination.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  has  not 
been  found  in  any  disease  other  than  typhoid  fever,  although  many  diseases 
have  been  examined  with  that  object  in  view.  We  may  oonclnde,  therefore, 
that  a  specific  micro-organism  ia  constantly  present  in  the  typical  lesions  of 
typhoid  fever. 

GafFky  failed  to  obtain  positive  results  by  the  inoculation  of  culture  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  in  inferior  animals,  but  the  experiments  of  Fraenkel  and 
Simmonds  have  shown  that  this  bacillus  possesses  pathogenic  properties.  The 
majority  of  the  mice  inoculated  died,  and  the  majority  of  the  rabbits  inocu- 
lated within  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  by  injection  into  the  blood  died.  Many 
of  those  which  did  not  die  were  manifestly  ill.  In  the  organs  of  the  dead 
animals  were  found  the  characteristic  bacilli.  The  important  lesions  con- 
sisted in  swelling  of  various  lymphatic  glands,  including  the  solitary  follicles 
and  Peyer's  patches,  and  of  the  spleen.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  diseaue 
produced  is  identical  with  typhoid  fever  as  it  occurs  in  man.  It  is  not  known 
that  the  inferior  animals  are  susceptible  to  typhoid  fever. 

The  constant  presence  in  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  of  a 
pathogenic  organism  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other  disease  or  in  health 
hardly  admits  of  any  other  interpretation  than  that  this  organism  is  the 
special  cause  of  the  disease.  The  idea  that  this  organism  is  secondary  to 
typhoid  fever,  being  present  simply  because  the  disease  produces  favorable 
conditions  for  its  growth,  is  met  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  means  of  cul- 
tures in  the  stools  of  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever.  This  demonatraUon, 
however,  does  not  always  succeed. 

The  discovery  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  makes  it  possible  to  determine  in 
many  cases  whether  the  various  and  frequent  eomplieations  of  typhoid  feva 
be  the  direct  effect  of  the  typhoid  poison  or  not.  The  question  here  raised 
has  been  answered  in  only  a  few  instances.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
abscesses  and  the  severe  inflammations  of  the  throat  have  been  caused  by 
the  secondary  invasions  of  other  organisms.  A  secondary  invuion  of  miero- 
oocci  is  not  uncommon  in  typhoid  fever. 

We  are  ignorant  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  typhoid  bacilli  produce  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  fact  that  the  bacilli  are  found  in  small 
number  or  not  at  all  in  the  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  severe  con- 
stitutional and  nervous  symptoms,  suggests  the  possibility  that  they  produce 
some  toxic  substance  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  (The  etiological  rela- 
tions of  the  typhoid  bacillus  will  be  further  considerea  under  Causation.) 

Clinical  Histort. — Typhoid  fever,  as  a  rule,  is  developed  gradually. 
After  the  development  of  the  disease  the  most  convenient  division  of  stages 
is  into  septenary  periods.  The  career  of  the  disease  will  embraoe  the  first, 
Beoond,  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  even  a  seventh,  week. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  patients  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date 
of  their  ailments,  so  imperceptible  is  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  It  u 
therefore  often  not  easy  to  determine  accurately  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
droniic  period.    This  period  ends  when  the  disease  is  developed.    My  rale 

ably  owin^  to  the  circuniBtance  that  isolated  typhoid  bacilli  or  their  spores  cannot  be  dis- 
covered microscopically,  or  at  least  are  readily  overlooked.  Reher  and  Fraenkel  and  Sint* 
monds  find  that  from  the  isolated  organisms  the  characteristic  colonies  may  develop  in 
the  spleen  after  death,  so  that  they  advise,  for  microscopical  purposes,  preserviag  the 
spleen  for  twenty-rour  hours  after  death, wrapped  inadoth  wet  with  an  antiseptic  nln- 
tion,  before  hardening  in  alcohol.  For  one  familiar  with  the  modem  methods  of  oilti- 
vation  on  solid  transparent  media  it  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  presHioe  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  by  means  of  coldvadon 
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has  been  to  consider  the  fever  as  established  whea  the  patient  takes  to  the 
bed.  This  is  an  arbitrary  criterion,  and  not  always  accurate,  but  the  instances 
in  which  patients  take  to  the  bed  before  and  after  the  full  development  of  the 
disease  wdl  about  compeusate  for  each  other.  The  first  ehill  or  chilly  sensa- 
tions and  an  increase  of  the  temperature  are  more  correct  criteria;  but  in 
a  lai^  majority  of  cases  patients  do  not  oome  under  observation  until  the 
fever  is  developed,  and  they  often  cannot  recall  the  first  chill  or  chilly  sensa- 
tions. Judged  by  the  rule  just  stated,  the  prodromic  period  varies  between 
one  day  and  ten  days,  and  the  mean  duration  is  about  five  days.  Exception- 
ally, the  attack  is  abrupt,  the  patient  taking  at  once  to  the  bed. 

The  following  are  the  prodromic  symptoms:  Chills,  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, or  chilly  sensations,  recurring  irregularly,  sometimes  followed  by 
perspiration  and  sometimes  not ;  cephalalgia,  the  pain  generally  referred  to 
the  frontal  r^on ;  mental  irritability,  with  difficulty  of  concentrating  the 
attention  or  exerting  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  loss  of  appetite,  occasional 
nausea,  and  sometimes  slight  vomiting  ;  epistaxis  in  a  pretty  large  proportion 
of  cases;  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs;  looseness  of  the  bowels  or  hyper- 
catharsis  if  a  mild  pu^tive  be  given  (the  bowels  may  at  first  be  consti- 
pated) ;  lassitude  and  progressive  debility  until  at  length  the  patient,  who  up 
to  this  time  has  kept  up  with  more  or  less  eflTort,  feels  compelled  to  take  to 
the  bed.    The  duration  of  this  period  is  of  importance  in  diagnosis. 

The  symptoms  which  after  this  period  make  up  the  clinical  history  may 
be  distributed  into  those  referable  to  the  countenance  or  general  aspect,  the 
nervous  system,  the  digestive  system,  the  skin,  the  respiratory  system,  the 
circulation,  the  temperature,  and  the  urinary  system. 

Coimtenance  and  General  Aapect. — There  is  no  marked  alteration  of 
the  countenance  for  the  first  few  days.  The  face  in  the  early  period  of  the 
disease  is  usually  more  or  less  flushed.  Afterward  the  countenance  presents 
a  dull  or  listless  expression,  and  in  severe  cases  there  is  lack  of  expression  or 
an  appearance  of  stupidity.  The  latter  corresponds  with  the  gravity  of  the 
disease,  and  is  more  and  more  marked  as  the  disease  continues.  These  altera- 
tions of  the  physiognomy  are  dependent  on  the  mental  condition. 

The  surface  presents  slight  or  moderate  capillary  congestion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  cold.  This  is  most  marked  on  the  face,  especially 
on  the  cheeks.  Distinctly  circumscribed  redness  of  the  cheeks  is  rare  save 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  complicated  with  pneumonitis.  The  red- 
ness disappears  on  pressure,  and  returns  more  or  less  quickly.  In  some  cases 
the  hue  of  the  surface  is  slightly  dusky.  The  capillary  congestion  observable 
on  the  face  is  difi'used  over  the  body,  but,  next  to  the  face,  it  is  most  marked 
on  the  hands  and  arms.  It  is  rational  to  consider  this  appearance  as  denoting 
paresis  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Slight  or  moderate  congestion  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  not  infrequently  observed. 

Nervms  System. — jPain  in  the  head  is  more  or  less  complained  of  during 
the  first  week.  It  is  not  always  a  prominent  symptom,  and  it  never  has  the 
intensity  which  belongs  to  the  pain  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  meningitis.  It 
KradnallT  becomes  less  and  less  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  usually  ceases 
during  tne  second  week.  The  oephalal^a  is  not  accompanied  with  notable 
intolerance  of  light  and  sounds.  Pain  in  the  back  is  also  complained  of  in 
the  early  part  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  rarely  a  very  prominent  symptom. 

Delirium  is  manifested  in  the  majority  of  cases.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  mani- 
fested until  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  Exceptionally,  it  is  manifested  in  the  first  week,  and  even  when  the 
patient  first  takes  to  the  bed.  Cases  differ  much  as  regards  the  degree  of 
delirium.  It  may  be  slight,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  prominent  symp- 
tom.  Generally,  the  first  evidence  of  mental  aberration  is  temporary  con- 
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fusion  on  awakening  from  sleep,  the  patient  being  unable  to  recall  where  he 
is  and  asking  incoherent  questions.  Increasing,  the  patient  talks  incoherently 
and  mutters  like  a  person  talking  in  sleep.  Efforts  to  get  out  of  bed  are  com- 
mon, and  when  asked  where  they  would  go  paUents  often  say  they  wish  to 
go  home.  In  most  oases  they  are  easily  pennaded  to  lie  down,  but  tSiet  a 
tew  moments  the  effort  to  get  up  is  repeated.  If  not  watched,  they  some- 
times get  up  and  succeed  in  getting  on  their  clothes.  The  deliTinm  is  alwayi 
greater  during  the  night,  and  it  may  be  manifested  only  at  that  time.  Id  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  delirium  is  of  a  quiet,  passive  kind.  It  apparently 
proceeds  from  weakness  of  mind,  there  being  inability  to  carry  on  connected 
trains  of  thought.  The  incoherent  talking  or  muttering  usually  relates  to 
habitual  pursuits.  The  patient  is  in  a  dreamy  state,  a  succession  of  dutjoiated 
ideas  passing  through  the  mind. 

There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule  regarding  the  kind  of  deliriam. 
It  is  sometimes  noisy  and  active.  The  patient  shouts  and  makes  strong  and 
persistent  efforts  to  get  up.  Constant  forcible  restraint  may  be  necessary. 
Fixed  delusions,  either  of  the  senses  or  ideas,  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease are  certainly  rare ;  but  they  may  occur  at  the  time  of  convalescence.  In 
one  of  my  cases  the  patient  &ncied  that  he  had  become  immensely  ridi,  wd 
this  delusion  continued  for  several  days  after  convalescence.  In  another 
case,  the  patient  being  a  young  woman,  the  delirium  in  convalescence  hid 
the  character  of  delirium  tremens.  The  delirium  daring  the  course  of  the 
fever  is  in  general  marked  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  So 
far  as  my  observations  go,  persisting,  active,  or  violent  delirium,  requiring 
restraint,  is  an  extremely  unfavorable  symptom. 

Patients  are  sometimes  perfectly  coherent,  but  not  rational.  They  reply  to 
questions  at  haphazard,  and  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  tbelr  statementJ 
with  respect  to  the  events  of  their  illness.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  mani- 
festations of  delirium  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  but  af^er 
recovery  there  is  very  little  recollection  of  anything  that  occurred.  The 
delirium  sometimes  has  an  hysterical  character,  consisting  in  emotional  mani- 
festations— weeping  and  sobbing — the  emotions  being  very  rarely  mirthfal. 

Delirium,  however  prominent  as  a  symptom,  is  no  evidence  of  encq>halie 
inflammation.  The  appenrances  of  meningitis  are  not  found  after  death  in 
oases  characterized  by  very  active  delirium,  nor  is  there  an  abnormal  amount 
of  congestion. 

Irrespective  of  delirium,  the  mental  condition  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
Week,  or  later,  is  characterized  by  hebetude,  indifference,  and  inanimation. 
Blunted  perception  is  shown  by  various  circumstances.  The  patient  asks  for 
nothing — not  for  drink,  although  the  mouth  may  be  dry  and  desiccated,  or 
for  change  of  the  position  of  the  body.  Flies  creeping  over  the  face  may 
occasion  little  or  no  annoyance.  In  grave  cases  the  urine  and  feces  may  be 
passed  in  bed,  not  from  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  but  through  indifference 
and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  effort.  The  special  senses  are  impaired,  espe- 
cially the  sense  of  hearing,  and  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears  is  frequently 
marked.  General  and  special  sensibility  are  diminished,  as  a  rule,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  Frequently  there  is  dilatation  of  the 
pupils. 

Wakefulness  is  complained  of  during  the  first  few  days,  the  patient  experi- 
encing discomfort  from  the  want  of  re^vshing  sleep.  Afterward  the  want  of 

sleep  may  not  be  appreciated,  owing  to  the  mental  condition.  The  patient, 
indeed,  may  seem  to  doze  most  of  the  time,  but  without  obtaining  trae 
sleep,  being  easily  aroused,  but  soon  relapsing  into  a  pseudo-somnolent  state. 
This  state,  in  which  the  patient  may  be  said  to  be  both  steeping  and  wake- 
All,  is  called  eoma-vigilf  the  significance  of  the  term  depending  on  the  inccm* 
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graity  of  the  words  which  it  combines.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  state 
occasionally  observed  in  which  the  patient  is  unconscious  with  the  eyes  open. 
In  coma-Tigil  or  the  pseudo-somnolent  state,  from  which  tbe  patient  is  readily 
aroused,  the  mind  is  frequently  occupied  with  a  series  of  disconnected  ideas 
or  dreamy  delusions  which  ^ve  rise  to  the  mntteiing  delirium.  This  com- 
bination of  stupor  and  delirium  is  expressed  by  the  term  typht^ania.  The 
want  of  true  sleep  doubtless  contributes  not  only  to  the  exhaustion,  but  to 
delirium  and  other  disordered  nervous  phenomena,  as  in  delirium  tremens. 

Coma-vigil  and  typho-mania  do  not  involve  a  tendency  to  true  coma ;  hut 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  coma  is  gradually  developed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  career  of  the  fever,  and  under  these  circumstances  a  fatal  result  is  to 
be  expected.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  coma  is  sudden.  It  occurs  unex- 
pectedly, and  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases.  These  cases  end  fatally,  the 
mode  of  dying  being  by  apnoea.  This  apoplectic  coma  is  oflen  preceded  by 
disturbance  of  the  rhythm  of  respiration,  the  inspiratory  act  being  shortened' 
and  quickened. 

Other  symptoms  referable  to  the  nenroua  system,  or  ataxic  symptoms  de- 
noting gravity  of  disease,  are — grasping  at  invisible  objects  or  carphologia, 
pulling  up  of  the  bedclothes  or  fumbling  with  the  body-linen,  visible  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  of  the  extremities,  and  movements  of 
the  tendons  of  the  wrist  perceptible  to  the  touch  (the  latter  called  nimltna 
ta^xKuni),  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  extremities,  and  conTulsions. 
Muscular  rigidity  and  convulsions  are  very  rare,  and  betoken  a  fatal  termi- 
nation. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pathological  condition  giving  rise 
to  convulsions  with  coma  is  frequently,  if  not  always,  uraemia.  In  these  cases 
the  urine  will  be  found  to  be  albuminous. 

Digestive  System. — Anorexia  is  the  rule,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  excep- 
tions; the  appetite  being  sometimes  preserved  throughout  the  disease.  Food 
is  sometimes  acceptable  when,  owing  to  the  mental  condition,  it  is  not  asked 
for.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  until  perception  becomes  blunted. 
Drink,  although  not  asked  for,  is  o^en  taken  with  avidity  when  given.  The 
condition  of  the  mouth  would  involve  a  desire  for  drink  were  the  ability  to 
perceive  morbid  sensations  not  impaired. 

The  tongue  generally  presents  morbid  appearances.  It  may  be  simply 
furred  or  nostcd,  but  it  is  oftener  covered  with  a  coating  more  or  less  thick, 
which  in  different  cases  is  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish,  or  even  black.  Not 
infrequently  the  coatings  are  thrown  off  once  or  repeatedly,  and  the  surface 
is  then  usually  reddened.  Exfoliation  of  the  coating  or  its  gradual  thinning, 
the  surface  being  moist  and  of  a  natural  color,  betokens  convalescence.  The 
varied  appearances  of  the  coatings  have  no  special  significance.  The  surface 
of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  reddened  and  smooth  or  glazed.  It  sometimes 
becomes  dry  and  hard.  This  occurs  in  coma-vigil.  The  patient  breathing 
with  the  mouth  open,  the  surface  is  desiccated.  It  sometimes  becomes 
cracked  and  deeply  fissured.  Tremulousncss  of  the  tongue,  as  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  is  sometimes  observed,  usually  preceding  or  accompanying 
grave  ataxic  symptoms.  The  tongue  in  some  cases  at  an  advanced  period  is 
protruded  with  apparent  hesitation  and  difficulty,  and  when  protruded  may 
not  be  withdrawn,  apparently  from  fprgetfulness.  The  delay  in  protruding 
and  withdrawing  the  tongue  represents  the  weakness  and  slowness  of  the 
mental  acts. 

Park  or  black  natter,  called  tordex,  after  the  first  week  often  accumulates 
npon  the  teeth  and  lips,  especially  in  grave  cases.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
gums  is  an  occasional  symptom,  occurring  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases. 
Redness  of  the  gums  and  bleeding  on  slight  pressure  are  common. 

A  rare  complication  is  inflammation  of  one  or  both  of  the  parotid  glands. 
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It  leads  to  notable  enlargement,  and  the  appearance  is  like  that  of  ordiniiy 

parotviitig  or  mumpt;  but,  unlike  the  affection  just  named,  in  the  great  major- 
tty  of  cases  suppuration  takes  place,  and  not  infrequently  there  is  more  or  lesB 
sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue.  This  complication  adds  to  the  danger  and 
retards  convalescence.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  febrile  career  or 
during  convalescence.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  critical  event.  Tbe 
discharge  of  pus  is  sometimes  into  the  meatus  auditorins.  This  complication 
occurs  in  typhus  as  well  as  in  typhoid  fever.  It  occurred  in  5  of  30  cases  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  which  I  recorded  in  the  winter  of  1849-50.  Prior 
to  that  year  I  had  never  met  with  an  instance,  and  since  that  year  I  have 
met  with  a  very  few  exunples,  bat  in  a  much  larger  field  of  observatioa. 

Vomiting  is  an  Gcca«onal  symptom.  Generdly  it  is  a  result  of  o▼e^ 
ingestion.  As  regards  Uie  occurrence  of  this  symptom,  typhoid  fever  is  is 
striking  contrast  with  remittent  fever. 

Diarrhcea  or  looseness  of  the  bowels  exists  in  a  laree  miyori^r  of  cases,  and 
this  belongs  among  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the  The  dejecnons 

oflen  have  a  yellow,  ochre  color.  They  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  this 
is  not  distinctive  of  the  disease.  Exceptionally,  constipation  exists,  and  the 
dejections  may  have  a  natural  appearance  throughout  the  disease.  The  bow- 
els are  often  evacuated  in  bed,  either  from  indifference  or  from  paralysie  of 
the  sphincter  ani.    Involuntary  evacuations  denote  gravity  of  disease. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  an  important  event  in  the  clinical  history 
of  this  disease.  It  occurs  in  a  proportion  of  between  5  and  8  per  cent.  Tbe 
hemorrhage  may  be  slight,  moderate,  or  profuse.  It  may  cease  after  a  single 
occurrence,  or  there  may  be  a  greater  or  less  number  of  recurrences.  The 
loss  of  blood  is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Statistics,  how- 
ever, show  that  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  patients  recover.  Even  vm 
profuse  hemorrhages  do  not  always  prove  &tal.  I  have  known  tbe  loss  oi 
blood  to  occasion  complete  collapse  for  several  honrs  tn  cases  which  ended  ii 
recovery.  The  hemorrhage  occurs  late  in  the  disease,  and  in  most  instances 
ia  from  the  intestinal  ulcers.  Its  occurrence  may  be  foreshadowed  by  a  end- 
den  and  notable  decline  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  I  have  met  with  a 
case  in  which  the  decline  of  the  axillary  temperature  to  98*^  was  for  a  time 
considered  as  evidence  that  the  fever  had  ended,  but  within  a  few  hours  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred  and  the  patient  died  from  the  Iobs 
of  blood. 

Other  abdominal  symptoms  are — meteorism  or  tympanites,  tenderness  or 
pain  on  pressure,  and  gurgling.  The  abdomen  is  always  resonant  from  the 
presence  of  intestinal  gas.  Frequently  there  is  more  or  less  distension,  and 
sometimes  the  tympanitic  enlargement  is  great.  Tenderness  on  pressure  in 
the  iliac  region,  especially  on  the  right  side,  is  very  rarely  absent.  Sadden 
and  forcible  pressure  may  be  required  for  the  manifestation  of  pain  if  per 
oeptiott  be  much  blunted.  The  tenderness  is  often  marked,  and  sometimes  it 
extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  Qnrgling  on  pressure  in  the 
iliac  region  as  a  sound  and  as  a  taetile  sensation  is  a  frequent  symptoni. 
These  three  symptoms — namely,  meteorism  or  tympanites,  iliac  tendemeM 
and  gurgling,  especially  the  two  former  conjoined  with  diarrhoea  or  looseness 
and  ochre-colored  discharges— form  a  group  of  abdominal  symptoms  highly 
diagnostic  of  this  form  of  fever.  They  may,  however,  all  be  absent.  The 
tympanites,  tenderness,  and  gurgling,  as  regards  their  prominence,  are  not 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  intestinal  lesions.  By  percussion  and  by 
palpation  over  the  region  of  the  spleen  this  organ  is  found  to  be  enlarged. 

Perforation  of  the  small— or  in  rare  instances  the  large — intestine  takes 
place  in  a  certain  proportion  of  oases ;  namely,  in  between  8  and  10  per  cent 
of  fatal  cases,  and  between  1  and  2  per  cent,  of  all  cases.    It  takes  place  late 
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in  the  disease  or  during  oonTalesoence,  and  sometames  even  after  apparent 
reoovery  from  the  fever.  It  occurs  as  often  in  mild  as  in  severe  cases.  It 
occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  very  rare  in  children. 

Perforation  gives  rise  to  peritonitis,  which  is  generally  developed  abruptly. 
The  sudden  occurrence  of  notable  tenderness  diffused  over  the  abdomen, 
abdominal  pain,  increased  tympanitic  distension,  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  with  marked  frequency  of  pulse,  prostration,  haggard  expression  of 
countenance,  etc.,  point  to  peritonitis  from  perforation.  Beplacement  of 
hepatic  flatness  by  tympanitic  resonance  usually  occurs  in  perforative  peri- 
tonitis, but  it  may  be  absent,  and  this  symptom  may  be  present  without 
pneumo-peritonenm.  In  some  cases,  the  perforation  being  quite  small,  the 
development  of  the  peritonitis  is  gradual,  and  it  may  be  circumscribed  under 
these  circumstances.  Peritonitis  does  not  invariably  denote  ^rforation.  It 
may  be  caused  by  the  evacuation  into  the  peritoneal  sao  of  liquefied  matter 
within  a  mesenteric  gland:  It  may  occur  irrespective  of  either  this  cause  or 
]perforation.  Probably  in  most  of  the  reputed  cases  of  recovery  after  the 
j>ccurrence  of  peritonitis  perforation  was  not  involved.  Peritonitis  from 
perforation  is  almost  certainly  fatal. 

Skin. — Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  skin,  the  most  important  is  a 
characteristic  eruption.  The  eruption  consists  of  isolated  papules,  generally 
limited  to  the  trunk,  of  a  rose  or  pink  color,  called  by  Louis  lenticular  rose- 
colored  spots.  They  are  slightly  elevated,  and  therefore  are  papula,  not 
maculm.  The  elevation  is  distinctly  felt  if  the  finger  be  earned  lightly  over 
them.  They  are  slightly  oval  in  form,  and  are  from  one  to  two  lines  in 
diameter.  The  redness  momentarily  disappears  on  light  pressure.  The  num- 
ber of  papules  is  generally  small,  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  exceeding  fifteen 
or  twenty,  and  sometimes  only  four  or  five  can  be  discovered.  Exceptionally, 
they  are  abundant  over  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption  sometimes  extends  to  the 
extremiUes.  Fresh  papules  appear  from  time  to  rime  during  the  course  of 
the  fever,  taking  the  place  of  those  of  anterior  date.  They  are  to  he  sought 
for  over  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  A-ont  and  over  the  hack,  and  they  are 
sometimes  found  exclusively  in  the  latter  situation. 

Dating  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed,  the  average  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  about  the  seventh  day.  Papules  continue  to  disappear 
and  to  appear  during  the  career  of  the  disease,  and  sometimes  the  eruption 
persists  into  the  stage  of  convalescence.  The  papules  are  not  apparent  aft«r 
death. 

The  eruption  is  not  invariably  present.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which 
it  occurs  varies  in  different  years,  as  my  statistics  show.  It  appears  to  be 
less  frequent  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  It  is  less  frequent  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  copiousness  of  the  eruption  is  no  evidence  of  the  sevei^ 
ity  of  the  fever,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  as  likely  to  be  absent  in  mild 
88  in  severe  cases.  A  scarlet  rash  oooaBionally  precedes  the  characteristio 
roseolar  eruption. 

Miliary  vesicles  or  sudamina  are  not  infrequently  observed  in  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  the  disease  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.  This  erup- 
tion is  observed  in  various  affections  in  which  perspiration  occurs.  PetechiflB 
or  minute  ecchymoses  are  occasionally  observed.  These  do  not  denote  un- 
usual gravity  of  the  disease.  They  occur  in  mild  as  well  as  in  severe  cases. 
Herpes  labialis  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  in  typhoid  fever  that  its  presence  is 
evidence  against  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease. 

Bluish  patches  (peliomata  or  tdches  bku&treii)  of  irregular  form,  from  three 
to  eight  lines  in  diameter,  are  occasionally  observed  on  the  abdomen,  back, 
and  thighs.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  this  disease,  and  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  mild  than  in  severe  cases. 
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Perspiration,  more  or  less  abandant  and  recurring  more  or  less  frequently, 

is  observed  in  about  one-half  of  the  cases,  exclusivelj  of  its  occniTeDee  at 
the  time  of  convalescence  or  just  before  death.  It  occurs  in  about  an  eoaal 
proportion  of  fatal  cases  and  of  those  ending  in  recovery.  Observation  does 
not  show  a  connection  between  this  symptom  and  any  particular  aotecedent 
events ;  but,  taking  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  as  a  criterion  of  the  gravity 
of  the  disease,  and  comparing  the  pulse  before  and  after  the  occurrence  m 
perspiration,  in  the  majority  of  cases  improvement  follows.  While  tliis 
symptom,  therefore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  it  often  betokens  some 
amelioration.  As  a  mie,  during  we  greater  part  of  the  career  of  the  feve 
the  skin  is  dry. 

Gangrene  is  liable  to  occur  in  Bitnations  exposed  to  preasnre.  Spontaneons 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  has  been  observed,  the  probable  explanatiin 
being  arterial  thrombosis.    Gangrene  and  troublesome  ulcers  are  liable  ta 

follow  vesication.  The  liability  to  bed-sores  on  the  nates,  hips,  and  shoulden 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  These  may  be  prevented  by  changing  from  time  to 
time  the  position  of  the  body,  by  the  use  of  air-pillows,  etc.  Erysipelas  ic 
an  occasional  complication  of  typhoid  fever. 

Respirator^/  System. — Cough  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  unless  an  import- 
ant pulmonary  complication  exist,  but  slight  or  moderate  cough  is  almoet 
invariably  present,  proceeding  from  subacute  bronchitis.  A  sibilant  riUe  ii 
fVequently  heard  over  the  chest  on  auscultation. 

Pneumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  complication.  It  is  rendered  probable  by 
prominence  of  cough  and  accelerated  breathing,  but  the  proof  of  its  ezistenee 
ifl  afforded  by  the  physical  signs.  It  is  sometimes  latent  as  regards  diagnostic 
symptoms,  and  is  determinable  only  by  physical  exploration.  Its  occunreDce 
adds  to  the  danger,  but  it  by  no  means  precludes  recovery.  Hypostatic  con- 
gestion and  oedema  of  the  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  are  incident  to  the 
feeble  circulation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease.  These  physical  conditi<Hi8 
are  represented  by  dulness  on  percussion,  weak  respiratory  murmur,  and  sub- 
crepitant  r&les.  Irrespective  of  any  pulmonary  complication  except  subacute 
bronchitis,  the  frequency  of  the  respirations  is  increased,  the  average  being 
about  21  per  minut«. 

Frequent  sighing  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease  is  a  foreranner  of  ataxic 
symptoms  of  grave  omen.  A  spasmodic  or  jerking  ifisptration  when  pnea- 
monia  does  not  exist  is  a  precursor  of  coma.  This  statement  holds  good  ii 
other  forms  of  fever.  The  importance  of  this  symptom  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  it  may  sometimes  be  observed  when  no  other  symptoms  denote 
impending  coma.    This  was  true  of  several  cases  which  I  have  observed. 

Epistaxis  has  been  mentioned  as  a  symptom  of  diagnostic  value  early  ia 
the  disease.  It  occurs  not  infrequently  afterward.  Generally  the  heslO^ 
rhage  is  small,  but  occasionally  it  is  profuse,  and  it  may  require  to  be  arrested 
by  mechanical  means.  When  slight  or  moderate  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Uterine  hemorrhage  is  not 
uncommon.  Its  occurrence  is  not  limited  to  the  period  when  menstruation 
should  take  place. 

Pharyngitis,  laryngitis,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  occaraonal  eomplin- 
tions  of  typhoid  fever. 

Circulation. — More  or  less  acceleration  of  the  puls6  belongs  to  the  history 
of  the  disease.  The  acceleration  varies  considerably  in  different  cases,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  disease  in  the  same  cue.  There  is  a  greater  average 
frequency  in  fatal  cases  than  in  those  ending  in  recovery.  The  danger  is 
usually  considerable  if  the  pulse  for  many  days  exceed  120  per  minute,  and 
the  danger  is  augmented  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  frequency  rises  higher 
than  this.   The  mean  frequency  in  cases  not  proving  fatal  of  those  which  I 
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have  analysed  was  93;  and  in  the  fatal  cases,  110.  In  Bome  mild  oases  the 
average  frequency  during  the  whole  of  the  disease  is  less  than  the  average 
frequency  of  health.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  average  frequency  was  69.  In 
these  cases,  however,  the  pulse  at  times  exceeds  the  healthy  standard,  heooe 
the  pulse  may  at  times  fall  below  the  standard  of  health.  This  is  not  infre- 
qaently  observed  at  or  near  the  time  of  convalescence.  I  have  noted  it  as 
tow  as  64,  60,  and  40.  Others  have  observed  it  to  fall  still  lower.  Oftener 
tike  pulse  oontinues  more  or  leas  accelerated  afjber  ooDTalesoence  is  declared. 
A  sudden  and  conuderable  increase  of  the  frequenoy  of  the  pulse  often 
denotes  the  occurrence  of  smne  important  event,  sueh  as  pneumonia  or  peri- 
tonitis. 

As  regards  characters  of  the  pulse  other  than  frequency,  it  is  quick  and 
vibratory,  not  hard  or  resisting.  It  denotes  increased  action,  but  not  in- 
creased power,  of  the  ventricular  systote.  It  becomes  feeble  or  compressible 
in  proportion  as  it  is  frequent.  The  force  is  always  notably  diminished  if 
the  frequency  much  exceed  120.  An  unfavorable  progress  of  the  disease 
toward  asthenia  is  shown  by  progressive  increase  in  frequency  and  diminution 
of  force.  Under  these  circumstances  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  on  auscul- 
tation over  the  apex,  is  notably  weakened  and  may  be  inappreciable.  The 
form  of  the  pulse,  as  traced  by  the  spbygmograph,  presents  the  following 
characters :  a  short  and  nearly  vertical  line  of  ascent,  indicative  of  weakness 
and  quickness  of  the  ventricular  systole ;  a  Hoe  of  descent,  denoting  the  free 
tuseage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  in  the  capillaries,  and  notable  dicrotism. 
The  dicrotism  of  the  radial  artery  is  sometimes  appreciable  by  the  touch. 
These  characters  belong  to  the  graphic  pulse  also  in  cases  of  typhus  and  in 
all  affections  with  which  is  associated  the  typhoid  condition. 

Temperature. — More  or  less  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is. invariable. 
In  genera],  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  a  daily  increase  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  first  five  or  six  days.  This  gradual  rise  of  temperature  from 
day  to  day  during  the  first  week  is  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  temperature  rises  to  at  least  103°  F.  If,  in  the  progress 
of  the  disease  the  thermometer  show  much  increase  above  this,  the  prognosis 
u  unfavorable,  whereas  a  decline  of  the  temperature  in  the  morning  to  near 
the  normal  standard  is  evidence  of  convalescence.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease  there  is,  as  a  rule,  an  oscillation  of  temperature  between  momiug  and 
evening,  the  difference  varying  between  half  a  degree  and  a  degree  and  a  half 
up  to  the  time  of  convalescence,  when  the  oscillations  become  much  greater, 
the  difference  being  four  to  five  degrees,  the  temperature  in  the  morning  fall- 
ing to  the  normal  standard,  SS**,  or  lower.  The  difference  between  the  morning 
and  evening  temperature  at  the  time  of  convalescence  has  been  observed  to  be 
more  than  nine  degrees.  The  temperature  in  typhoid  fever  does  not  always 
pursue  the  typical  course  which  has  been  described.  The  temperature  may 
reach  its  acme  by  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Not  very  infrequently  the  course 
of  the  temperature  is  of  a  remittent  type,  and  even  distinctly  intermittent 
types  of  temperature  have  been  observed  during  the  first  and  second  weeks. 
A  high  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  morning — namely,  106°  to  108° — 
indicates  the  approach  of  death.  The  laws  of  the  disease  as  regards  temper- 
ature are  sufficiently  characteristic  to  render  the  thermometer  useful  in  diag- 
nosis as  well  as  in  prognosis.  A  sudden  and  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  points  to  the  occurrence  of  an  inflammatory 
oompUoation.  A  sudden  and  conoderable  fall  of  temperature,  other  symptoms 
not  denoting  oonvalescenoe  or  improvement,  is  unfavorable.  This  often  indi< 
cates  hemorrhage  fhim  the  bowels.  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that,  irre- 
spective of  complications,  the  temperature  in  some  cases  becomes  increased,  and 
the  rise  may  continue  for  several  days ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  decline  of 
«1 
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from  one  to  two  and  a  half  degrees  sometimes  takes  place,  tasting  for  »cvenl 
hours,  without  any  obvious  cause  and  having  no  special  significance. 

Urine. — The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  of  high  specific  gravity  until  the 
approach  of  convalescence,  when  it  becomes  abundant  and  of  a  low  specific 
gravity.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  the  urea  and  uric  acid 
are  absolutely  increased  and  the  chlorides  are  diminished.  The  coloring  mat- 
ter is  also  more  abundant  than  in  health.'  The  presence  of  albumen  during 
a  part  of  the  febrile  career  is  common.  An  abundance  of  albumen  denotes 
gravity.  This  symptom  occurs  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  disease,  and 
it  may  continue  for  a  period  varying  between  twenty-fonr  hours  and  twelve 
days.  In  the  iatal  cases  in  which  it  occurs  it  continuea  up  to  the  time  of 
death.  In  these  cases  the  kidneys  after  death  may  be  found  to  be  simply 
congested,  no  deposit  or  structural  change  existing. 

A  genuine  acute  difi'use  nephritis  may  develop  during  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever,  even  in  the  early  stages.  Cases  in  which  the  renal  symptoms  pre- 
dominate have  been  designated  as  renal  typhoid.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and 
may  offer  considerable  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  It  is  probable  that  coma  and 
convulsions  occurring  in  the  progress  of  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  unemie 
poisoning.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which,  following  a  large  hemorrhtge 
from  the  bowels,  profuse  hsematuria  took  place,  the  blood  passed  from  Uie 
bladder  forming  clots  after  its  emission.  The  patient  became  much  blanched 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  he  recovered. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  retained  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  owing  to  the 
blunted  perception  the  bladder  may  become  greatiy  distended.  The  praeti- 
doner  should  not  omit  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bladder  by  examini- 
tion  of  the  abdomen  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  resort  seasonably 
to  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nrine  is 
often  passed  in  bed,  sometimes  from  indifferenoe  and  sometimes  from  ioeoi- 
tinence. 

In  order  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  disease  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon 
certain  points  which  shall  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  febrile 
career.  The  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  is  a  convenient,. and  in  a  collection  of 
cases  a  tolerably  correct,  criterion  of  the  development  of  the  fever.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  one  circumstance  which  will,  answer  equally  well  to  denoU 
the  date  of  convalescence.  The  career  of  the  fever  rarely  ends  abruptly  ;  the 
termination  in  convalescence,  like  the  development, being  gradual.  The  decisioa 
that  a  patient  is  convalescent  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  is  to  be  based  on 
the  ensemble  of  symptoms.  Of  42  cases  ending  in  recovery,  analysed  with  ref* 
erence  to  the  duration  of  the  fever,  dating  IVom  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed 
to  the  time  when  the  improvement  in  all  the  symptoms  was  sufficient  for  tlie 
patients  to  be  considered  convalescent,  the  average  duration  was  sixteen  dtys- 
The  maximum  duration  was  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  minimum  five  daya 
The  longest  duration  in  any  case  under  my  observation  was  in  a  female  hospi- 
tal patient,  the  disease  continuing  in  this  case  without  any  important  complica- 
tion fifty-eight  days.  It  is  perhaps  of  importance  to  state  that  these  cases  were 
observed  long  before  the  recent  introduction  in  medical  practice  of  antipyretic 
neasures  of  treatment.  The  mean  duration  in  75  cases  observed  by  Murchiwa 
was  a  fraction  more  thas  twenty-four  days.  This  greater  duration,  as  compared 

^  The  so-called  diaao-reaction,  first  described  bv  Ehriich,  can  usually  be  prodnced  io 
the  urine  of  tfphoid-fever  patients.  The  test  consists  in  mixing  the  urine  with  a  »lo- 
tion  of  suU4>diazo-ben»>l,  and  then  adding  ammonia,  when,  if  the  reacdon  i8preaent,lbe 
nrine  aoqnires  a  red  color  which  is  followed  by  the  precipitation  of  a  greenish  sediment 
The  reaction  is  found  chiefly,  although  not  exclusively,  in  febrile  diseases,  its  diu- 
noetic  and  prc^ostic  importance  is  not  yet  established,  the  results  of  different  ohservcn 
being  contradictorv  (Ehrlich,  Chariti  Amuxtea,  Jahiv.  vili.,  and  J)eui»ek«  mecL  IToeka* 
tchyt,  1883,  Ko.  3g). 
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with  my  cases,  is  probahly  owing  to  the  beginning  being  fixed  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  date  of  taking  to  the  bed.  Of  45  fatal  cases  in  my  collection, 
the  mean  duration  was  a  fVaction  more  than  fourteen  days,  the  maximum  being 
twenty  and  the  minimum  nine  days.  The  mean  duration  in  12  fatal  cases  ob- 
served by  Murchison  was  a  fraction  more  than  twenty-two  days.  The  aver- 
age duration  of  convalescence  is  between  one  and  two  weeks.  The  return  of 
the  axillary  temperature  to  the  normal  standard— that  is,  complete  deferves- 
cence—shows of  course  that  the  febrile  career  is  ended.  Sometimes  the  defer- 
vescence is  rapid,  and  the  temperature  quickly  faXla  to  that  of  health ;  but  gen- 
erally it  is  gradual,  and  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  of  fever,  as  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  are  liable  to  occur  for  some  days  after  the  appetite,  mental 
condition,  and  other  symptoms  denote  convalescence.  The  temperature  may 
be  kept  up  by  complications  which  persist  after  the  career  of  the  fever  is 
ended.  A  temporary  fever  often  accompanies  the  change  of  diet  from  liquid 
to  solid  animal  food. 

Relapses  of  typhoid  fever  sometimes  occur.  Many  examples  have  fallen 
under  my  observation.  A  return  of  the  fever  may  take  place  after  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  convalescence,  and  the  patient  pass  through  a 
second  career,  the  eruption  and  other  characteristic  symptoms  being  repro- 
duced. The  duration  of  the  second  career  is  usually  shorter  and  the  severity 
greater  than  die  first,  but  a  fatal  termination  is  rare. 

Complications  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  have 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  anatomical  appearances  and  with  the 
symptoms  referable  to  different  anatomical  systems.  The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  thrombosis  of  the  iliac  or  femoral  vein  on  one  side  or  on  both  sides  is 
not  rare,  and  is  attended  with  swelling  and  pain  of  the  corresponding  limb. 
This  complication  rarely  leads  to  evil  consequences,  but  sudden  death  has 
been  known  to  occur  from  an  embolus  detached  from  the  thrombus  and 
occluding  the  pulmonary  artery.  Typhoid  fever  may  be  associated  with 
intermittent  fever  (typho-malarial  fever),  scarlatina,  rubeola,  diphtheria,  and 
perhaps  with  typhus.  Occasional  sequels  are  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  pul- 
monary phthisis,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses.  Progressive  emaciation  and 
death  from  inanition  have  been  known  to  follow ;  but  in  manpr  instances 
nutrition  becomes  extremely  active  after  recovery  and  the  patient  attains 
a  greater  weight  than  ever  before.  The  mental  powers  in  some  cases  are 
enfeebled  for  a  conuderable  period. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONTINUED  FEVERS  (Contintjed). 

Causation  of  Trpboid  Fever;  Diagnotris;  ProgoosiB.— Typhns  Fever:  Anatomical  Cha- 
racters ;  Clinical  History;  Canwtioa;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis. 

THE  anatomical  characters  and  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  it  remains  to  consider  the  causa- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  prognosis  of  this  disease  before  entering  on  the  considera- 
tion of  typhus  fever. 

Causation. — Typhoid  fever  is  not  restricted  within  any  geographical  lim- 
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its.  It  u  endemio  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  prevails,  however,  oftea 
wHhin  circumsoribed  districts,  aod  not  infrequentlj  does  not  extoid  beyond 
a  few  houses  or  even  a  single  house.    Although  it  now  prevails  within  manv 

malarial  regions,  it  is  certain  that  iu  some  situations  in  this  coantry  well- 
marked  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  hardly  known  so  long  as  malariai  fevers 
were  rife,  but  the  former  became  the  common  form  of  fever  after  intermit- 
tent and  remittent  fever  ceased  to  prevail.  As  regards  the  season  of  the 
year,  it  shows  in  this  latitude  a  decided  predilection  for  the  autumn.'  It  is 
stated  that  a  warm,  dry  summer  favors  the  ■  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the 
following  autumn.  According  to  Buhl  and  Pettenkofer,  the  disease  prevails 
in  Munich  when  the  level  of  the  ground-water  is  low,  and  the  prevalence  has 
been  observed  to  end  when  the  level  of  the  water  has  been  raised  by  abno- 
dant  rain.    A  similar  relation  has  not  been  observed  in  all  places. 

The  sasceptibility  to  typhoid  fever  is  greatest  between  Uie  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five,  next  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  next  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty.  It  is  rare  in  infancy,  but  not  infrequent  in  childhood.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  of  so-called  infantile  remittent  fever  are  cases 
of  typhoid  fever.  The  susceptibility  is  much  diminished  after  uxty,  but  the 
disease  may  develop  in  persons  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 

Both  sexes  appear  t«  be  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  Generally, 
persona  are  in  good  health  when  attacked.  Other  diseases  do  not  seem  to  pre- 
dispose to  typhoid  fever:  No  causative  influences  relating  to  social  posiUoo, 
occupation,  or  habits  of  life  have  been  ascertained.  A  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tective influence  against  typhoid  fever  seems  to  be  exerted  by  phUiius  and 
other  diseases  attended  by  cachexia  and  severe  aneemia,  but  this  protection  is 
not  absolute.  A  protective  influence  exerted  by  pregnancy  and  lactation,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  is  much  less  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Typhoid  fever  devel- 
oped soon  after  deliveir  ia  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  puerperal  fever.  Preg>- 
nant  women  when  atta<»ed  with  typhoid  fever  generally  abort,  bat  this  do^ 
not  seem  to  influence  the  prognosis  unfavorably.  The  foetus  is  generally  dead 
or  dies  soon  after  birth.  The  typhoid  bacillus  hu  been  found  in  the  IVstns, 
in  which  have  also,  but  very  rarely,  been  found  the  lesions  of  the  diseasa 

New-comers  in  an  infected  district  are  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than  those 
who  have  long  resided  there.  As  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  typhoid- 
fever  poison  only  a  certain  number  are  attacked,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
degree  of  individual  immunity  exists. 

The  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  believing  that  the  so-called  bacillus 
of  typhoid  fever  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  Of  the  properties  of 
this  organism  bearing  upon  the  causation,  may  be  mentioned  its  growth  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  although  best  at  a  temperature  between  85°  and  100*^ 
F. ;  its  growth  upon  a  great  variety  of  substances,  such  as  ve^tables,  milk, 
meat-infusions,  etc. ;  its  formation  of  spores ;  and  its  presence  in  the  typhoid 
stools.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  grow  r^dily 
under  ordinary  conditions  outside  of  the  body,  as  in  the  soil  or  in  liquids  con- 
tainin^  suffieient  nutriment,  and  that  by  the  formation  of  spores  it  may  pre- 
serve Its  vitality  for  a  long  time,  even  under  unfavorable  conditions.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  exists  in  the  exhalations  from  the 
patient. 

Typhoid  fever  is  communicable,  but  rarely  if  ever  in  the  same  way  as 
the  strictly  contagious  diseases,  such  as  typhus  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fevu', 

'  Of  5988  cases  admitted  during  twenty-three  years  in  the  London  Ferer  Hoqntal  and 
analyzed  by  Murehison,  41  per  cent,  occurred  in  autumn,  21.3  per  cent,  in  winter,  l&i 
per  cmt.  in  ^tins,  and  24.8  per  cent,  in  snmmer. 

Of  46  cases  which  I  have  analysed  with  reference  to  this  point,  16  were  in  October, 
9  in  Ifovember,  and  IS  in  December. 
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and  relapsing  fever.  Etnanations  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the 
disease  do  not  infect  the  surroanding  atmosphere,  and  hence  in  hospital  wards 
the  disease  is  not  diffused  by  typhoid  cases  among  patients  affected  with  other 
diseases  if  care  be  taken  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  dejecta.  Physicians, 
nurses,  and  members  of  families  brought  into  close  proximity  to  cases  sel- 
dom contract  the  disease  in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  causative  germs 
multiply  within  the  bodies  of  typhoid  patients,  and  are  ezpflted  from  the 
body  with  the  intestinal  dejections.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
these  germs,  the  typhoid  bacilli,  must  undergo  any  further  modificaUon  or 
development  oatade  of  Uie  body  in  order  to  communicate  the  disease.  It 
is  possible  to  explain  the  iofrequenoy  with  which  those  in  attendance  npon 
typhoid  patients  contract  the  disease  by  the  fact  that  with  ordinary  care  por- 
tions of  typhoid  stools  are  not  likely  to  be  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  exhalations  from  the  patient  con- 
tain the  bacillus.  Washerwomen  not  infrequently  contract  the  disease  from 
washing  linen  soiled  with  typhoid  excreta,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
infection  might  take  place  in  this  way. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  typhoid  stools  are  the  chief  source  of 
infection  of  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  becomes  endemic.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  to  show  that  persons  who  have  contracted  typhoid  fever  in 
one  locality,  then  go  to  another  locality  and  become  a  source  of  infection 
for  a  region  in  which  the  disease  has  not  hitherto  prevailed.  In  the  preced- 
ing editions  of  this  work  I  have  reported  a  remarkaole  instance  of  this  nature. 
In  this  instance  a  stranger  ill  with  typhoid  fever  came  to  a  little  settlement 
called  North  Boston,  consisting  of  nine  families.  Up  to  this  time  typhoid 
fever  had  never  been  known  in  that  ne^bborfaood.  In  a  few  days  the  stranger 
died,  and  in  a  month  more  than  one-half  of  the  population,  numbering  43, 
had  been  affected,  and  10  died.  Both  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  exam- 
ination showed  the  disease  to  be  typhoid  fever.  Of  the  nine  families,  one 
family  escaped  which  obtained  its  water  from  a  source  different  fVom  the 
others,  which  used  a  common  well.' 

That  infection  with  typhoid  fever  often  takes  place  from  the  drinking-water 
cannot  be  donbted.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  drinking- 
water  of  regions  where  typhoid  fever  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  (Mors, 
Michael).  Such  water  may  be  perfectly  clear  and  apparently  pure.  Meade 
Bolton  has  shown  that  typhoid  bacilli  may  exist  in  drinking-water  for  at  least 
a  month,  although  they  do  not  multiply  unless  the  water  contain  an  amount 
of  organic  matter  not  likely  to  be  present  in  any  water  which  would  be  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  In  a  number  of  instances  of  infection  through  the 
water  it  hag  been  possible  to  show  some  commnnieation  or  leakage  between  a 
well  used  for  drinking  purposes  and  a  privy-vault^  cesspool,  sewer,  or  drain. 
That  such  contamination,  as  well  as  the  contamination  of  the  soil  in  a  rimilar 
way,  is  an  important  factor  in  the  causation  of  the  disease  seems  certain ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  our  present  views,  we  must  suppose  that  no  amount 
of  contamination  by  the  ordinary  products  of  decomposition  is  capable  of 
causing  typhoid  fever,  and  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  must  always  be  present 
when  this  occurs. 

Allied  to  epidemics  traceable  to  the  drinking-water  are  epidemics  referable 
to  the  milk-supply.  A  number  of  such  epidemics  have  been  reported,  espe- 
cially in  England.'   Here  it  is  probable  that  the  vehicle  of  infection  is  the 

>  For  ftiller  details  concemine  these  casee,  vide  A.  Flint,  CXinieal  Iteporlt  on  Omftnited 
FewT,  eU.,  ]8-')2,  and  American  Joamai  of  tAe  Medical  Sdenett,  Jnly,  1846. 

■  Dr.  F.  C.  Curtis,  in  the  Fourth  Anmud  RepoH  cf  the  SaU  Board  ^  Health  ^  Ntm 
Tork,  gives  an  accoadt  of  an  ootbreak  of  trpboid  fever  at  Pott  Jerris  in  the  autnmn  of 
1883,  traceable  to  mUk-supply.  (See,  also,  The  Uneet,  FcU  7, 1S8&.) 
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water  need  in  cleansing  the  cans  or  in  dilating  the  milk.  As  already  men- 
tioned, milk  is  a  favorable  medium  for  the  growth  of  the  typhoid  maUas. 
Boiling  the  milk  is  the  only  sure  preventive. 

Some  believe  that  the  chief  source  of  infection  is  through  the  atmospbere 
in  regions  in  which  the  ground  contains  the  specific  germ.  It  is  probable 
that  infection  may  take  place  from  uncooked  food,  especially  from  fraits  and 
vegetables  which  are  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  the  specific  organism.' 

A  question  of  importance  is  whether  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  be  always 
referable  to  the  introduction  of  the  typhoid  germ  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  a  person  affected  with  the  disease,  or  whether  the  special  poison  may 
be  generated  outside  of  the  human  body.  That  the  former  method  of  infec- 
tion is  a  common  one  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  properties  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  are  such  that  it  is  capable  of  living  independently  of  the  animal 
body,  and  there  is  therefore  no  a-prtori  objection  to  the  assumption  that 
typhoid  fever  may  develop  in  re^oos  which  have  never  been  visited  by  any 
one  affected  with  the  disease.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  prove  the  lat- 
ter view,  for  the  typhoid  germ  may  be  transported  by  an  individual  who  does 
not  contract  the  disease,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  germ  may  preserve  its 
vitality  for  a  long  time,  at  least  for  several  years.* 

The  early  and  predominant  involvement  of  .the  intestine  in  typhoid  fever 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  infection  takes  place  primarily  from  the  alimen- 
tary tract.  Even  if  the  typhoid  bacilli  should  be  inspired,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  infection  is  through  the  respiratory  organs,  for  afttir 
reaching  the  mouth  or  throat  the  oiganisms  could  be  swallowed. 

The  agency  of  bad  cesspools,  sewers,  and  privies  in  the  causation  of  typhoid 
fever  seems  to  be  that  here  the  bacilli,  derived  usually  from  typhoid  dejecta, 
find  suitable  conditions  for  their  growth,  and  that  with  imperfect  drainage 
from  these  sonrces  the  surrounding  soil  and  neighboring  waters  may  beo(»ne 
infected  with  the  specific  organism.  This  important  agency  enforces  the 
necessity  of  measures  of  prophylaxis  consisting  of  effective  sewen^^,  pro- 
vision against  obstructions  of  house-drains,  prevention  of  leakage  from  these 
and  cesspools,  care  that  the  trapping  of  hand-basins,  sinks,  and  water-closets 
is  complete,  and  the  disinfection  and  speedy  removal  of  the  excreta  of  patients 
affected  with  the  disease.* 

The  interval  between  the  introduction  of  the  germs  and  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  disease,  or  the  period  of  incubation,  is  usually  about  two  wedts. 
The  duration  is  longer  than  this  in  some  instances,  but  probably  never  several 
months,  as  has  been  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duration  sometimes 
does  not  exceed  one  or  two  days.*  This  disease  is  one  of  those  which  are 
very  rarely  experienced  twice ;  and  a  person  who  has  had  the  disease,  as  a 
rale,  is  thereafter  unaffected  by  the  special  cause.  As  already  stated,  bow- 
ever,  a  relapse  sometimra  occurs  shortly  after  the  date  of  oonvalesoenee. 

Diagnosis. — ^Typhoid  fever  is  to  be  discriminated  from  other  essenHal 
fevers,  especially  typhus,  remittent,  and  typho-malarial  fever.    The  difo- 

*  In  Switzerland  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  reported  in  which  the  infe^ 
tion  has  been  referred  to  eating  the  meat  Of  diseased  calves;  but  this  interpretation  of 
the  cases  is  not  free  from  doubt 

*  According  to  bacteriological  nomenclatures,  the  typhoid  bacillns  may  be  regarded 
as  a  saprophyte  and  a  potential  parasite ;  that  is,  all  of  the  conditions  for  its  development 
are  present  outside  of  the  animal  body,  and  it  mav  therefore  exist  as  a  saprophyteu  It 
occasionally  makes  incursions  into  the  human  body,  where  it  becomes  a  parasite. 

'  A  full  account  of  the  different  agencies  involved  or  supposed  to  be  involved  in  tlM 
etiolcgv  of  ^hoid  fever  will  be  found  in  J.  H.  Hutchinson's  article  on  this  disease.  In 
FeappB  Anlfm  of  Ptadual  MedioM,  6«  Atiurifan  Avthon^  Philadelphia,  1885^  Tol.i 

*  Vide  Murchison,  in  St.  Tlomoi^a  ifo^pUal  EqmrU,  vol.  iL 
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ential  diagnosis  Oftnnot  be  fiilly  considered  without  snticipatiog  the  diag- 
nostic events  which  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  these  fevers.  The  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  presence  of  more  or  less  of 
the  events  which  are  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  absence  of  events 
diagnostic  of  other  fevers.  The  points  in  the  clinical  history  which  are 
distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are  as  follows:  the  gradual  development;  the 
absence  of  marked  remissions ;  the  abdominal  symptoms — namely,  diarrhcea 
with  ochre-colored  dejections,  tympanites,  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right 
iliac  region;  the  occurrence  of  epistaxis;  and  the  characteristic  eruption.  As 
regards  the  eruption,  a  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  rose- 
colored  papules,  like  those  belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  fever,  are 
sometimes  found  in  other  affections.  Other  points  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  the  autumnal  season  and  the  youth  of  the  patient.  The  foregoing  points, 
taken  in  connecUon  with  the  absence  of  features  distinctive  of  other  fevers, 
generally  render  the  diagnosis  easy  afler  a  certain  duration  of  the  disease. 
In  typho-malarial  fever,  as  will  be  seen,  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of 
typhoid  and  malarial  fever  are  commingled  in  variable  relative  proportions 
in  different  cases. 

Other  affections  with  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded  are— cere- 
bral and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  acute  tubercu- 
losis, and  enteritis. 

Acute  meningitis,  as  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever,  is  characterized  by 
more  iatense  cephalalgia,  by  intolerance  of  light  and  sounds,  early  and  active 
delirium,  frequently  by  vomiting  as  a  prominent  symptom,  by  rigidity  of  the 
mnscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  sometimes  by  paralyses,  and  by  somoolency 
and  coma  suoceeding  the  delirium.  There  generally  is  constipation.  The  abdo- 
men is  not  tympanitic,  but  frequently  depressed,  aod  iliac  tenderness  is  want- 
ing.   This  differential  diagnosis  is  required  chiefly  in  children. 

Subacute  bronchitis  is  an  element  of  typhoid  fever.  If  the  bronchitis  be 
unusually  prominent  and  the  fever  unusually  mild,  the  latter  may  be  over- 
looked and  the  disease  considered  a  primary  bronchitis.  This  error  can  only 
happen  in  the  early  part  of  the  fever ;  and  the  duration  and  progressive  increase 
of  the  disease,  together  with  the  characteristic  events  of  the  fever,  will  lead 
to  a  correction  of  the  diagnosis.  If  the  bronchitis  be  capillary,  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  this  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
primary  and  sole  disease.  An  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  but 
capillary  bronchitis  as  a  complication  is  extremely  rare. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded  with  pneumonitis  wheq  the  latter  exists 
as  a  complication.  The  existence  of  pneumonitis  is  shown  by  its  physical 
signs.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  facts  which  snow  the 
existence  of  fever  prior  to  the  ooourrenoe  of  the  pneumonitis,  and  on  the 
events  characteristic  of  typhoid  fever — namely,  the  abdominal  symptoms 
and  eruption.  Gases  of  primary  pneumonitis  in  which  the  existence  of 
typhoid  fever  may  be  suspected  are  cases  of  so-called  typhoid  pneumonitis; 
that  is,  pneumonitis  with  phenomena  denoting  the  typhoid  state — namely, 
low  delirium,  prostration,  subsultus  tendinum,  etc. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  has  not  infrequently  been  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever.  The  former  is  to  be  discriminated  by  the  notable  frequency  of  the  res- 
pirations, the  prominence  of  the  cough,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis  in  some 
cases,  the  abundance  of  subcrepttant  r&Ies;  by  marked  lividity  in  some  cases; 
by  the  presence  of  choroid  tubercles ;  and  by  the  absence  of  Uie  abdominal 
and  other  characteristic  events  of  typhoid  fever. 

Typhoid  fever  may  be  considered  as  primary  enteritis  when  the  abdominal 
symptoms  are  unusually  prominent  from  the  beginning.  The  liability  to  this 
error  is  chiefly  in  oases  occurring  in  children.  Events  other  than  the  abdom- 
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inal  sjmptoms  belonging  to  the  history  of  typhoid  ferer  are  to  be  soo^ii 
after.  Some  of  these  are  not  so  readily  appreciated  in  children  as  in  adnlta, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  mind,  and  the  eroption  is  oftener  wanting. 
Hence  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  not  infrequoitly  called  entaritis.  With 
due  care  in  tracing  the  development  and  progress  of  the  disease  this  error 
of  diagnosis  should  generally  be  avoided. 

It  is  evident  that  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  typhoid 
fever  and  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded — namely, 
other  fevers  and  the  local  affections  just  referred  to — is  an  essential  qaati- 
fication  for  accuracy  in  dia^osia.  This  remark  ia  of  general  appUcattoa 
to  diagnosis. 

The  thermometer  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
ease at  an  early  period,  before  the  eruption  or  other  distinctive  features  are 
fully  declared.  A  moderate  increase  of  temperature  daily  for  several  sno* 
cessive  days,  with  an  evening  exacerbation,  points  to  typhoid  fever  as  con- 
trasted with  typhus,  periodical,  relapsing,  or  an  eruptive  fever,  assuming  the 
disease  to  be  an  essential  fever  and  not  an  inflammatory  disease.  Variona 
circumstances,  however,  may  occasion  deviation  from  this  gmdual  inoremeai 
of  fever  in  typical,  uncomplicated  cases. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  may  be  overlooked  in  consequence  of  die  phe- 
nomena being  imperfeetly  developed.  These  cases  were  called  by  Louis  cases 
of  *'  latent  typhoid  fever. '  They  are  called  by  German  writers  cases  of  "  i^hut 
aitthulatoriu» and  the  t«rm  "  walking  cases"  is  in  use  in  this  country.  The 
patients  do  not  take  to  the  bed,  and  perhaps  they  continue  their  usual  avoca- 
tions. They  complain  only  of  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  and  mild  diarrhoea. 
Under  these  circumstances  death  sometimes  takes  place  from  intestinal  per- 
foration, profuse  hemorrhage,  or  some  grave  complication,  and  on  post-mortem 
examination  the  characteristic  typhoid  lesions  of  the  intestine  are  found.  The 
only  explanation  of  these  cases  to  be  given  is  that  the  effects  of  the  spedal 
cause  are  concentrated  on  the  glandular  elements  of  the  small  intestine. 

Errors  of  diagnosis  are  likely  to  be  made  in  oases  of  abortive  typhmd 
fever,  in  very  mild  cases  (typhus  levissimus),  and  in  cases  in  which  the 
temperature-curve  has  a  remittent  or  possibly  intermittent  character.  In 
children  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  is  doubtless  often  overlooked.'  Here 
abdominal  symptoms  may  be  slight,  particularly  intestinal  hemonhi^es  and 
peritonitis,  while  severe  cerebral  symptoms  are  usually  present.  In  old  per- 
sons the  course  of  the  disease  Is  often  irregular,  pulmonary  and  cerebral 
symptoms  frequently  being  most  marked.  The  occurrence  of  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  in  which  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  Bright's  disease  appear  early  is  rare, 
but  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Prognosis. — Of  18,612  eases  aggregated  by  Murchi8on,the  mortality  was 
18.62  per  cent.,  or  1  in  6.4.  Of  303  cases  received  in  the  Massaohuaetts 
General  Hospital  and  analysed  by  James  Jackson,  42  were  fatal,  being  1  ia 
about  7  cases,  or  a  fraction  less  than  13  per  cent.  Of  the  73  cases  which  I  have 
analyzed,  18  were  fatal,  nearly  1  in  4,  or  about  24  per  cent.  These  facts  show 
much  variation  in  the  death>rate  in  different  colleoUons  of  cases  occurring  »i 
different  places  and  periods.  That  the  variation  is  often  considerable  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  in  the  same  place,  and  under  similar  eironmstanceB  as  r^ards 
surroundings  and  treatment,  is  shown  by  the  ratio  (tf  deaths  in  snooesnve 
years  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.*  In  1828,  of  22  cases,  2  died; 
in  1829,  of  25  cases,  1  died;  in  1830,  of  14  cases,  4  died;  in  1831,  of  29 

'  Henry  D.  Chapin,  Am.  Jount.  ^  ObMna  and  (/  Diatom  Wmm  cmd  CkSA^ 
July.  1888. 

■  R^Ktri  on  J^jUieid  Ftm,  by  James  Jackson,  M.  D. 
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cases,  2  died;  in  1832,  of  23  cases,  4  died;  in  1833,  of  37  cases,  6  died;  in 
1834,  of  34  cases,  6  died ;  and  in  1835,  of  35  cases,  6  died.  Statistics  show 
tliat  the  average  mortality  from  tjphoid  fever  in  recent  years  is  less  than  for- 
merly, being  about  10  per  cent.  This  dimination  in  mortality  may  be  fairly 
attributed 'to  improved  methods  of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
there  are  wide  differences  in  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal 
issue  at  different  periods  and  places — a  fact  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  influence  of  therapeutical  measures. 

As  regards  age,  Murchison's  statistics  show  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  to 
he  in  cases  between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  and  the  next  lowest  between  five 
and  ten  years,  the  number  of  cases  analyzed  at  less  than  five  years  being 
insignificant.  The  highest  rate  at  less  than  fifty-five  years  is  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years.  Jackson's  statistics  show  the  death-rate  to  be  greater 
above  than  below  thirty  years  of  age,  and  they  show  a  greater  mortality  in 
the  cold  than  in  the  warm  months.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  vigorous  persons  are  more  likely  to  suceumb  than  those  of  feeble  consti- 
tution. 

A  fatal  result  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  is  attributable  to  com- 
plicationa  or  accidents,  such  as  pneumoDitis,  peritonitis,  and  hemorrhage. 
Pre-existing  disease  may  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  as,  for  example,  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys.  Unnsual  severity  of  the  abdominal  lesions  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  death.  In  the  great  majority  of  fatal  cases  the  mode  of  dying  is 
by  asthenia.  Apncea  is  combined  with  asthenia  in  the  oases  in  which  sndden 
coma  precedes  death. 

Coma  and  convulsions,  probably  urtemic  in  most  cases,  render  the  prognosis 
extremely  unfavorable.  Other  marked  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  carphologia, 
Bubsnltus,  etc.,  are  ominous.  Cases  characterized  by  active  persistent  delir- 
ium usually  end  fatally.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  whenever  the  pulse 
becomes  extremely  frequent  and  feeble  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
notably  weakened.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  these,  as  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  mode  of  dying  is  by  slow  asthenia,  is  the  ^ving  way  of  the 
power  of  the  heart's  action.  Great  prostration  is  evidence  of  much  danger. 
The  chances  of  recovery  may  be  good,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of 

Eneumonitis  limited  to  one  lobe.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  less  serious  than 
as  been  supposed  by  some ;  recovery  taking  place  in  the  majority  of  the  cases 
in  which  this  event  occurs.  Death  may  be  caused  by  gangrene  or  bed-sores 
in  parts  exposed  to  continued  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  body.  An 
increase  of  the  axillary  temperature  above  105°  denotes  great  danger,  and  a 
temperature  of  106°  or  107"  or  upward  is  a  fatal  prognostic.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  considerable  decrease  of  temperature  below  the  minimum  of  health 
is  ominous.  In  general,  after  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  the  tempera- 
ture having  daily  increased  up  to  this  time,  the  heat  as  shown  bv  the  ther- 
mometer varies  in  the  morning  between  102°  and  103°,  and  in  the  evening 
between  103°  and  105''. 

A  favorable  prognosis  may  be  entertained  so  long  as  ataxic  symptoms  are 
not  marked,  the  adynamia  is  not  great,  the  pulse  not  very  frequent  or  feeble, 
and  there  are  no  serious  complications;  but  under  these  circumstances  the 
prognosis  should  always  be  guarded,  in  view  of  Uie  liability  at  any  period  of 
the  disease  to  serious  complioations  or  accidents.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
diat  sudden  coma  and  perforation  of  intestine  are  not  less  liable  to  occur 
in  mild  than  in  severe  cases.  The  liability  to  perforation  during  convales- 
cence is  to  be  recollected.  On  the  other  band,  recovery  may  be  hoped  for  in 
eases  in  which  die  symptoniB  denote  the  utmost  gravity. 
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Typhus  Fever. 


The  fever  called  tjphns,  Iuiowd  from  the  earliest  aotiqaity,  has  rec^ved  a 
great  variety  of  names.  The  name  typhus,  introduced  by  Saavages  in  1759, 
and  noT  generally  adopted  by  writers  of  all  countries,  has  the  n^ative  merit 
of  not  involving  any  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Derived  from  ru{p«?,  denoting  stupor,  it  relates  to  a  feature  which  i> 
usually  more  or  less  prominent  in  this  disease.  In  this  country,  from  the 
fact  that  the  disease  is  imported  in  vessels  bringing  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
it  has  been  commonly  known  as  ship  /ever. 

This  fever  has  many  features  in  common  with  typhoid  fever.  The  iden- 
tity or  Don-identity  of  the  two  affections  was  once  a  mooted  question.  Th«j 
present  points  of  contrast  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  distinct  dis- 
eases. In  coDsidering  typhus  it  will  suffice  to  present  the  traits  by  which  it 
is  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  typhus  the  abdominal  lesions  which  are 
oharaeteristic  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting.  The  Peyerian  and  solitary  ^anda 
of  the  small  intestine  are  either  unaffected  or  they  are  umply  more  conspiea- 
ous  than  usual,  sometimes  presenUng  a  number  of  black  points,  ^ving  rise  to 
what  has  been  called  the  shaven-beard  appeaarance.  The  mesenteric  glands 
are  not  infiltrated  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  are  generally  healthy. 

The  disease  has  no  known  special  anatomical  characters ;  that  is,  there  are 
no  lesions  peculiar  to  the  disease  and  constantly  present.  Morbid  appear- 
ances in  different  parts  are  frequently  found  after  death,  but  they  are  due  to 
complications  or  are  such  as  belong  to  infectious  diseases  in  general. 

The  spleen  is  usually  large,  soft,  and  of  a  dark,  bluish-red  color.  In  very 
rare  instances  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  heart  is  ofUn 
flabby  and  softened.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  unnatursllj 
dark  and  fluid,  and  coagula,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  dark  and  soft.  Hypostatic 
congestion  of  the  lanj^s,  bronchitis,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  pulmonary  oedema 
are  very  frequent.  Slight  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  arachnoid  cavity 
occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Cerebral  congestion  and  effusion  of 
serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  the  arach- 
noid cavity  are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  usually  unattended  by  inflam- 
matory exudation.  Moniogitia  is  a  rare  complication.  The  same  paren- 
chymatous degenerations  which  are  present  in  typhoid  fever  may  occur  in 
typhus.  The  kidneys  are  often  congested.  They  are  sometimes  enlarged, 
and  may  present  the  appearances  of  an  acute  nephritis.  Nephritis  is  more 
common  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Subserous  ecchymoses  are  com- 
mon. The  granular  and  hyaline  changes  in  fibres  of  voluntary  muscles, 
noticed  as  oocurring  in  typhoid  fever,  have  also  been  observed  in  typhus. 

Clinical  History. — The  duration  of  the  access  is  shorter  than  in  typh<»d 
fever,  and  cases  of  an  abrupt  invasion  are  not  as  rare.  Patients  in  the  grest 
majority  of  eases  take  to  the  bed  on  the  seoond  or  third  day  af^r  the  first 
manifestation  of  illness.  The  symptoms  during  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease are  essentially  the  same  as  in  typhoid  fever,  with  this  important  difo^ 
ence — namely,  the  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  diarrhcsa,  meteor 
ism,  iliac  tenderness,  and  gargling,  are  wanting.  Pain  in  the  back  and  limbs 
and  muscular  weakness  are  more  (nominent  as  prodromata  of  typhus  than 
of  typhoid  fever. 

Oountenance  and  General  Aspect. — Capillary  congestion  of  the  face,  extrem- 
ities, and  trunk  is  more  marked  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  It  gives  to 
the  surface,  especially  of  the  faoe,  a  dusky  or  dingy  hue,  so  distinctive  of 
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typhus  as  ocHnpared  with  typhoid  fever  that  eveti  nurses  and  attendants,  after 
becoming  conversant  with  the  two  diseases,  learn  to  discriminate  them  by  the 
physiognomy.  The  conjuDctiva  is  more  frequently  and  more  deeply  congested. 
A  besotted  or  expressionless  countenanoe  is  earlier  and  more  strongly  marked. 

NervouM  System, — The  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  which 
belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  typhoid  fever  occur  in  typhus.  Corns-vigil 
and  typho-Qiania  are  observed  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  they 
are  oftener  presept  in  a  marked  degree,  and  they  occur  earlier  in  the  career 
of  the  disease.  Other  ataxic  symptoms,  such  as  subsultus  and  carphologia, 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  Prostration  is  generally  more  marked  and  is 
earlier  manifested.  Persistent  active  delirium,  in  my  experience,  has  occurred 
oftener  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  often  accom- 
panies .delirium  or  stupor,  and  is  sometimes  extremely  marked,  called  by  Graves 
tha  pinhole  pupil.  I  have  observed  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  occurring  in  a 
marked  degree,  the  movements  being  lateral  and  notably  rapid.  The  oscil- 
lations occurred  whenever  the  patient  was  raised.  The  cases  ended  fatally. 
Coma  and  convulsions  occurring  in  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever  are  generally 
attributable  to  urtemia.  Hypersssthesia  of  the  surfaoe,  even  when  the  men- 
tal perception  is  notably  blunted,  is  sometimes  manifested. 

DigeMtivti  System. — The  tongue,  more  frequently  than  in  typhoid  fever, 
becomes  covered  with  a  thick  brown  or  black  coating.  It  is  less  frequently 
reddened,  glazed,  and  fissured.  It  is  oftener  with  difficulty  protruded.  Sordes 
occur  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance.  As  regards  the 
abdominal  symptoms  which  are  highly  diagnostic  of  typhoid  fever,  the  two 
diseases  present  a  striking  contrast.  Diarrhcea  very  rarely  occurs  in  typhus, 
and  if  present  it  is  almost  invariably  slight.  The  st-ools  have  not  the  ochre 
color  of  those  in  typhoid  fever.  Tympanites  is  much  oftener  wanting,  and 
generally  when  present  it  is  slight  in  typhus.  This  statement  applies  also  to 
iliac  tenderness.  Intestinal  perforation  does  not  occur  in  typhus.  Hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  events,  exclusive  of  oases  in 
which  dysentery  is  a  complication. 

Parotiditis  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to 
this  oomplicatioa  in  typhoid  fever  are  equally  applicable  to  its  occurrence  in 
typhus. 

Skin.'— A  characteristic  eruption  occurs  in  a  larger  proportion  of  oases  of 
typhus  than  of  typhoid  fever.  Murchison  states  that  of  3506  cases  received 
at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  was  not  observed  in  403,  or  a  fraction  more 
than  11  per  cent.  Of  65  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  it  existed  in  57.  It  is 
oftener  wanting  in  children  than  in  adults.  The  eruption  appears  earlier  in 
typhus.  The  average  period  from  the  time  of  taking  to  the  bed  to  the  first 
appearance  of  the  eruption  is  a  little  less  than  three  days.  The  eruption  in 
typhus  is  much  oflener  abundant,  frequently  being  copious  over  the  extremi- 
ties as  well  as  on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  appearing  on  the  face. 

Other  distinctive  points  relating  to  the  eruption  are  as  follows :  It  is  a 
maculated,  not  a  papular,  emption.  The  spots  become  of  a  dull,  dingy  or 
dark-red  color,  and  after  the  first  two  or  three  days  the  redness  cannot  read- 
ily be  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In  some  cases  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
disease  the  spots  become  truly  petechial.  They  are  smaller  than  the  papules 
of  typhoid  fever.  They  do  not  oome  and  go  like  the  rose  papules  of  typhoid; 
they  all  appear  in  the  course  of  thive  or  four  days,  and  remain  during  the 
greater  part  or  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  sometimes  even  continuing 
into  convalescence.    They  are  of^n  apparent  after  death. 

The  copiousness  of  the  typhus  eruption  represents  generally  a  correspond* 
ing  gravity  of  disease.  This  statement  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to 
the  eruption  in  typhoid  fever. 
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In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  typhna  intermingled  Tith  the  diaraetcr* 
istic  macalse  are  more  or  less  of  the  rose  papulee  which  are  characteristic  ai 
typhoid  fever. 

Fetechise  are  observed  in  some  cases  of  typhas,  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  feva, 
as  well  as  in  rarions  other  diseases.  As  already  stated,  the  chanwtoistic 
typhus-spots  sometimes  become  petechial.  The  eruption  of  typhus  is  some- 
times called  a  petechial  eruption.  This  is  incorrect.  Pettchut  are  epoU 
caused  by  minnte  extravasations  of  blood ;  that  is,  they  are  ecchymoses,  and 
these  are  not  distinctive  of  typhus.  Vibices  are  occasioDally  olwerved  ii 
eases  of  typhus.  Sudamina  or  miliary  veaicles  occur  in  cases  of  typhus  u 
well  as  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  statements  with  respect  to  sweating  and  moisture  of  the  din  is 
typhoid  are  also  applicable  to  typhus  fever. 

The  odor  from  typhus  patients,  is  stated  to  be  characteristic.  I  have  met 
with  persons  who  declared  that  they  were  able  to  discriminate  cases  of  typhu 
from  typhoid  fever  by  the  sense  of  smell.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  an  oSeii- 
sive  odor  emanating  from  patients  affected  with  either  disease,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  appreciate  its  value  as  a  diagnostic  symptom. 

Kr^sipelas  sometimes  occurs  in  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Bed-sores  an 
less  liable  to  occur,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  duration  of  typhus.  Spos- 
taneous  gangrene,  not  produced  by  pressure,  is  an  occasional  event.  I  iait 
seen  a  case  in  which  gangrene  of  both  feet  took  place.  The  nose,  penis,  aDd 
scrotum  have  been  known  to  slough  away.  Ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
cornea  has  been  observed.  The  affection  known  as  noma  is  another  seriou 
complication  occurring  sometimes,  not  only  in  children,  hut  in  adults.  These 
complications  occur  in  hospitals  among  patients  who  prior  to  the  disease  were 
suffering  from  innutrition. 

Respiratory  Sffstem. — The  account  of  symptoms  referable  t-o  the  respiratory 
system  in  typhoid  fever  is  mainly  applicable  to  typhus.  The  significance  of 
a  spasmodic  inspiration  occurring  without  any  pulmonary  complication  is  the 
same  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  disease.  Cough  from  bronchitis  is  geaer- 
ally  more  prominent  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Pseudo-pncumonitis — that  is, 
hypostatic  congestion  and  cedema — is  more  frequent,  whereas  true  pneu- 
monitis appears  to  be  less  frequent  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Epistaxis  oocun 
less  frequently.  It  appears  to  be  established  that  the  expired  breath  contains 
more  ammonia  than  in  health. 

Ci'rculathn  and  Tempnature. — The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  eases 
of  typhus  is  greater  than  in  typhoid  fever.  The  significance  of  frequency  and 
other  characters  of  the  pulse,  and  of  weakness  or  absence  of  the  first  soand 
of  the  heart  over  the  apex,  as  representing  the  state  of  the  vital  forces,  is  not 
less  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  temperature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the  thermometer,  is  moreor 
less  increased,  varying  between  102*^  and  107°  F.  The  increase  of  temperattin 
corresponds  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  A  decline  of  temperature  is  coin- 
cident with  the  oocunreuce  of  convalescence.  The  defervescence  in  some  cases 
is  notably  rapid,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  gradual.  At  the  time  of  convales- 
cence the  temperature  frequently  falls  below  the  standard  of  health.  Asia 
typhoid  fever  and  in  other  essential  fevers,  a  sudden  and  oonsiderable  rise  of 
temperature  renders  probable  some  inflammatory  complication ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  below  the  average  range  in  healtk 
denotes  a  serious  change  for  the  worse.  As  a  rule,  the  inerease  of  temper- 
ature daily  is  progresave  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  to  about  tke 
fifth  day,  and  the  wily  oscillations  of  the  morning  and  evening  temperatnn 
are  not  observed  prior  to  this  period.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Maclagan  of  S8 
oases  ending  in  recovery  gave,  as  the  average  twuperatare  in  the  moroin^  s 
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fraotioD  OTOT  102**,  and  in  the  evening  a  fraction  over  103^  F.   The  highest 

point  reached  in  any  of  tJiese  cases  was  a  fraction  over  105°.  In  typhus,  as 
in  other  fevers^  a  fall  of  temperature  not  infrequently  denotes  approaching 
convalescence,  prior  to  any  appreciable  improvement  m  the  pulse  and  other 
symptoms. 

Urine. — The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  generally  increased,  as  in  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.  According  to  Murchison,  the  chlorides  are  greatly  diminished 
or  disappear  entirely. 

Albuminuria  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Murchison  found  it  in  20  out  of  28  cases,  or  a  fraction  more  than  71 
per  cent.  In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  was  consid- 
erable. In  most  of  the  latter  cases  there  was  no  evideooe  of  pre-existing  renal 
disease.  In  typhus  as  in  typhoid  fever  the  early  appearance  of  albumen  in 
the  urine,  its  abundance,  ana  its  duration,  denote  gravity  of  disease.  Epithe- 
lial and  blood-casts  are  sometimes  observed. 

The  duralion  of  typhus  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Of  53  nnoom- 
plicated  cases  ending  in  recovery  analyzed  by  Murchison,  the  duration  varied 
between  eight  and  twenty  days,  the  mean  duration  being  a  fraction  more  than 
fourteen  days.  The  mean  duration  in  10  fatal  cases  was  fifteen  days.  Of  45 
cases  ending  in  recovery  which  I  have  analyzed,  the  maximum  duration  was 
twenty-six  and  the  minimum  nine  days,  the  mean  being  fourteen  days.  The 
mean  duration  in  9  fatal  cases  was  ten  days.  In  my  cases  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  was  reckoned  from  the  time  of  talcing  to  the  bed. 

Relapses  of  typhus  are  extremely  rare.  Examples  of  this  fever  having 
been  experienced  more  than  once  are  also  very  infrequent.  There  are  no  spe- 
cial sequels,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  oases  the  health  is  excellent  after 
recovery.  Temporary  loss  of  the  hair  is  a  common  consequence  of  both 
typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Mental  imbecility  sometimes  remains  for  a  certain 
period  after  the  general  condition  of  the  body  denotes  recovery. 

Typhus  fever  is  sometimes  associated  with  dysentery.  Typhus  and  variola 
have  been  known  to  be  combined.  Probably  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  may 
coexist. 

GxtTSATiON. — The  contagiousness  of  typhus  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
successive  cases  in  particular  houses  and  neighborhoods,  by  the  number  who 
are  attacked  of  persons  brought  into  contact  with  typhns  patients,  especially 
in  hospitals,  either  as  physicians,  attendants,  or  fellow-patients,  and  by  the 
importation  of  the  disease  in  localities  where  it  did  not  previously  exist. 
Beferrittg  the  reader  to  works  on  fever  for  the  further  evidence  of  the  con- 
to^onsness  of  typhus,  I  shall  subjoin  some  illustrative  facts  falling -within 
my  own  knowledge: 

In  1850,  1851,  and  1852, 1  was  engaged  in  the  clinical  study  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  in  the  BuffiJo  HospiuJ  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  recorded 
^ring  these  years  65  cases  of  typhus.  Twelve  Sisters  of  Charity  were 
assigned  to  this  hospital  during  the  period  just  named.  Of  these  twelve  sis- 
ters, five  contracted  typhus  fever.  These  five  sisters  alone  had  charge  of  the 
fever  patients ;  and  the  remaining  seven  sisters,  performing  other  duties,  were 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  fever  patients.  Thus,  every  sister  who 
nnrsed  fever  cases  had  an  attack  of  the  disease.  During  the  last  of  these 
years  eleven  patients,  admitted  for  other  affections,  contracted  the  disease, 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhns  received  during  this  year  being  considerably 
luger  than  during  the  preceding  two  years. 

Typhus  fever  began  to  previdl  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  of  New  York  as 
an  epidemic  in  1861,  the  disease  having  been  imported  from  Ireland.  From 
Jan.  1, 1861,  to  Not.  1, 1864^  1428  cases  were  admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospi- 
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tal,  more  than  500  cases  hariDg  been  received  during  the  six  mootlis  prece^nf; 
Nov.  1,  1864.  Of  22  members  of  tbe  house  staff  during  the  time  above 
stated,  15  contracted  the  fever.  Of  persons  employed  in  the  hospitals  as 
orderlies,  watchers,  etc.,  16  were  attacked  with  fever.  From  Jnne,  1863,  to 
June,  1864,  26  patients,  admitted  into  the  hospital  for  various  affections,  con- 
tracted the  fever.  In  May,  1864,  the  fever  patients  were  transferred  to  tents, 
and  no  new  cases  were  received.  There  was  subsequently  no  development 
the  cUsease  in  the  hospital. 

The  infectious  poison  emanating  from  typhus  patients  rarely  conimtini* 
cates  the  disease  except  to  those  who  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  patients. 
Goncenb«tion  of  the  poison  is  generally  necessary.  Hence,  the  disease  U 
likely  to  be  contracted  by  those  who  render  personal  attentions  to  patieots, 
and  especially  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  ill-veoti- 
lated  fever-wards  containing  a  large  number  of  eases.  A  single  patient  in 
a  spacious,  well-ventilated  apartment  seldom  communicates  the  disease.  All 
persons  at  all  times,  moreover,  are  not  equally  susceptible,  and  faence  some 
contract  the  disease  after  comparatively  slight  exposure,  while  others  who 
are  much  ezpotted  escape.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  disease  is  diffused 
from  one  house  to  another  or  from  hospitals  to  adjoining  houses,  except  by 
intercommunication.  Facts  show  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by 
fomites,  but  a  considerable  impregnation  of  articles  of  clothing,  etc.  is  neces- 
sary. Exposure  of  infected  clothing  to  a  dry  heat  of  200®  F.  probably 
destroys  the  miasm.  Some  facts  appear  to  snow  that  the  disease  may  be 
contracted  by  dissecting  bodies  dead  with  typhus,  but  this  is  not  certain. 
The  period  of  the  disease  \ti  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  commnnicated  is 
^ler  the  first  week.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  it  may  be  communicated 
during  convalescence. 

The  fact  that  in  the  emanations  from  the  bodies  of  patients  a  eontaginm 
exists  capable  of  producing  the  disease  is  distinctive  of  typhus  as  contrasted 
with  typhoid  fever.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  infecting  capa- 
bility of  the  typhus  germs  depends  on  any  changes  taking  place  aflcr  thej 
are  thrown  off  from  the  body. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  tbe  estimation  by  different  observers 
of  the  period  of  incubation.  Probably  this  period  varies  considerably  in 
different  cases,  Murchisoo  has  determined  tbe  average  period  to  bo  about 
twelve  days.  Exceptionally  it  is  longer  than  this,  but  it  rarely  if  ever 
exceeds  three  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  it  is  less  than 
twelve  days,  and  occasionally  the  symptoms  begin  almost  at  the  instant  of 
exposure.'  Persons  have  sometimes  had  an  impression  that  they  received 
the  poison  at  a  particular  moment  when  they  were  conscious  of  a  peculiar 
sickening  odor  inhaled  from  the  body  of  a  typhus  patient.  little  or  do 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  this  impression  as  evidence  of  the  reception  tS 
the  infection.  Probably  pityucians  have  very  many  times  experienced  this 
sickening  odor  without  having  had  typhus.  Such  has  been  repeatedly  my 
experience. 

As  a  rule,  in  this  country  typhus  fever  is  an  imported  disease  and  is  diffused 
exclusively  by  contagion.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  trace  all  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  to  contagion,  and  hence  the  opinion  is  held  by  some  that  tbe 
special  cause  is  sometimes  produced  outside  of  the  body.  The  disease  some- 
times appears  to  be  developed  as  a  consequence  of  overcrowding  and  deficient 
ventilation ;  in  other  words,  the  concentrated  emanations  from  the  bodies  of 
healthy  persons  apparently  suffice  for  the  generation  of  typhus  germs.'  Out- 
breaks in  jails,  hospitals,  workhouses,  ships,  and  anrentilated  tenement-hooKB 

>  Vide  St.  TKomoii's  BomHai  Jieporta.  vol.  H. 

'  For  iacts  bearing  on  this  point,  vide  Murcbison,  dp.  ciL 
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crammed  with  occupants  are  thus  accounted  for  in  some  instances  irrespective 
of  contagion. 

In  1B41,  I  reported  four  cases  of  typhus  developed  in  the  Erie  county 
almshouse.  They  occurred  during  the  winter  months.  The  wards  in  this 
institution  were  quite  smalt  and  crowded,  and  for  the  sake  of  warmth  fire- 
places, which  had  previously  been  used,  had  been  bricked  up  and  dose  stoves 
substituted.  There  was  an  abundant  eruption  in  all  these  oases,  and  an  exam- 
ination after  death  iu  the  only  case  which  proved  fatal  showed  tJhe  absence 
of  the  typhoid  lesions.  In  these  cases  overcrowding  and  want  of  ventilatioo 
seemed  to  be  important  elements  in  causation.^  No  eases  of  typhua  occurred 
out  of  the  almshouse,  and  the  disease  was  not  imported. 

Overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation,  especially  if  conjoined  with  innutri- 
tion, are  powerful  auxiliary  causes  acting  in  conjunction  with  contagion. 
The  causative  influence  of  destitution  and  starvation  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  prevalence  of  typhus  in  Ireland  in  periods  of  famine,  and  by  the  large 
proportion  of  cases  among  those  received  in  hospitals  in  which  the  depriva- 
tions and  hardships  of  poverty  had  been  experienced  prior  to  the  attack 
of  fever. 

Typhus  attacks  the  two  sexes  in  about  an  equal  proportion.  Persona  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked  during  adult  age,  but  children  are  not  exempt,  and 
this  fever  does  not,  like  typhoid,  spare  those  who  are  beyond  the  middle 
period  of  life.  It  is  more  ukely  to  prevail  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
than  in  autumn,  in  this  respect  difiering  from  typhoid  fever. 

Diagnosis. — The  remarks  on  the  discrimination  of  typhoid  fever  from 
remittent  fever  and  several  local  affections  will  apply  to  typhus  fever.  (Vide 
p.  966.)  The  diserimiuation  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  is  to  be  here  noticed. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  points  in  this  differential  diagnosis :  The 
relatively  long  duration  of  the  forming  stage  in  typhoid,  and  its  short  duration 
in  typhus ;  the  prominence  of  pain  in  the  loins  and  limbs  and  muscular  pros- 
tration at  an  early  stage  of  typhus ;  absence,  in  typhus,  of  the  characteristic 
abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid — namely,  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  iliac  tender- 
ness, and  gurgling — or  their  presence  in  comparatively  a  slight  degree ;  the 
dusky  or  dingy  hue  of  the  surface  in  typhus  -,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
earlier  in  typhus,  and  the  different  characters  of  the  eruption — namely,  in 
typhoid,  papular,  rose-colored,  the  redness  disappearing  on  pressure ;  in  typhus, 
after  two  or  three  days,  if  not  at  first,  maculated,  the  color  dark  red,  and  the 
redness  not  disappearing  on  pressure.  Other  distinctive  ptnnte  relate  to  the 
eruption — namely,  the  sparseness  in  typhoid  and  the  copiousness  in  typhus ; 
the  frequent  extension  in  the  latter  of  the  eruption  over  the  extremities ;  the 
persistence  of  the  spots  in  typhus,  and  the  disappearance  of  papules  with  the 
production  of  fresh  papules  in  typhoid.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
some  cases  of  typhus  rose  papules  are  intermingled  with  the  characteristic 
maculae.  In  typhoid  fever  the  temperature  reaches  its  acme  at  a  later 
period  than  in  typhus.  The  rise  of  temperature  is  more  gradual  and  reg- 
ular in  typhoid  than  in  typhus.  In  typhus  the  average  duration  of  the  fever 
is  shorter  than  in  typhoid,  and  the  defervescence  is  more  rapid. 

Corroborative  diagnostic  points  are — the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  and  hem- 
orrhage from  the  bowels  in  some  cases  of  typhoid,  and  the  earlier  occurrence 
of  delirium,  coma-vigil,  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  in  typhus. 

If  the  eruption  be  present,  typhus  is  generally  recognized  without  difficulty. 
The  eruption  is  not  always  present,  and  the  diagnosis  may  then  involve  delay 
and  difficulty.  The  prevalence  of  typhus  and  exposure  to  contagion  are  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  doubtful  cases. 

*  Vide  Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Joumd^  Jun^  1841. 
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PBOQNoaia. — Of  18,592  cases  aggregated  by  Marchison,  oecnmDg  at  the 
London  Fever  Hospital  in  fourteen  years,  at  King's  College  Hospital,  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  mortality  vas  18.78  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  5.27.  This  rate  of  mortality  differs  only  by  a  small  fraction 
from  the  rate  in  about  the  same  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  analyied 
by  Murchison.  The  death-rate  is  found  to  vary  at  different  tunes  and  ptaoee 
between  9  and  25  per  cent.,  the  variations  being  due  to  differences  as  r^aids 
an  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  result.  In  epidemics  of  typfavs, 
as  of  other  diseases,  it  has  been  often  observed  that  the  fatality  is  greatest 
at  first  and  decreases  as  the  number  of  cases  diminish.  The  ratio  of  fatality 
is  greater  among  males  than  females.  The  fatality  is  less  in  early  life  than 
subsequently.  It  is  greater  at  less  than  ten  years  of  age  than  between  ten 
and  twenty  years.  After  thirty  years  of  age  the  fatdity  pnttressively  in- 
creases, and  after  fifly  years  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  neany  one-half. 

Of  the  63  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  12  were  fatal ;  that  is,  1  in  a  AraiK 
tion  more  than  5,  or  a  fraction  more  than  18  per  cent. 

A  fatal  result  is  oftener  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever — that  is,  occurring 
irrespective  of  complications — in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  Peritonitis, 
which  destroys  a  certain  proportion  of  patients  with  typhoid  fever,  does  not 
occur  in  typhus.  This  is  true  also  with  respect  to  intestinal  hemorrhage. 
Pneumonitis  is  less  frequent  in  typhus,  and  there  are  no  complications  peon- 
liar  to  the  latter.  Acute  diffuse  nephritis  attended  by  urssmic  symptoms  is 
more  liable  to  occur  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever.  A  fatal  result  appears 
to  be  ofbener  attrihntable  to  feebleness  of  constitution,  or  to  causes  which 
impair  the  power  of  resisting  the  disease,  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid  fever. 
Of  38  eases  which  oceurred  among  the  members  of  the  resident  medical  staff 
and  persons  employed  in  Bellevue  Hospjtal,  17  ended  fatally,  whereas  of 
1428  patients  admitted  with  fever  during  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
deaths  was  243,  or  1  in  5.87.  This  difference  in  the  mortality  in  the  two 
classes  of  cases  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  resident  physicians  and 
persons  employed  in  the  hospital  were  treated  for  the  disease  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  the  hospital  patients.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  greater  fatality  among  the  fonner  class,  except  by  supposing  that  liv< 
ing  in  the  hospital  involved  exposure  to  nosocomial  depressing  influences 
which  rendered  the  system  less  able  to  resist  the  disease. 

In  general,  Uie  symptoms  pointing  on  the  one  hand  to  a  favorable,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  an  unfavorable,  prognoais  are  the  same  in  both  typhoid  and 
typhna  ferer. 


Treatment  of  TrpbuB  and  ^n>hoid  Ftovers.—- Belapdng  Fever;  Anatomical  Chanetett; 
Clinical  History;  Cmsatioo;  DiacnoslB;  I^tqpiOBia;  l^tment.— Erjsipelatooi 
Fever. — Epidemic  Fever  cluunHterised  by  Mild  ErjrthoBatie  Pharjrngitls. 

THE  general  prinoiples  of  trkatment  in  typhoid  and  typhns  fever  are 
essentially  similar,  and  indeed  are  applicable  to  all  the  fevers.   It  will 
suffice  to  notice  incidentally  indications  pertaining  exclusively  either  to 
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typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  withont  considering  the  treatment  of  each  fever 
separately. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  known  resources  of  therapeutics  do  not  afford 
reliable  means  for  the  arrest  of  these  fevers,  nor  even  for  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  the  febrite  career.  Quinia,  so  potential  in  arresting  malarial  fevers, 
has  no  abortive  potency  in  the  continued  fevers.  Calomel  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  repeated  daily  for  several  days  has  been  recommended  by 
Wunderlich,  Liebermeister,  and  other  German  writers  as  shortening  the  course 
of  typhoid  fever,  diminishing  the  mortality,  and  sometimes  causing  the  dis- 
ease to  abort.  Iodine  or  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  carbolic  acid  have  been 
tfaoi^ht  to  have  a  special  influence  over  this  fever.  liebermeister  states  that 
the  iodide  of  potassium  in  .doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  daily,  given  in  more 
than  two  hundred  cases,  while  it  produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  any  of 
the  febrile  phenomena,  apparently  diminished  the  rate  of  mortality.  That  the 
mineral  acids — namely,  the  dilate  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric — have  a  favorable  modifying  influence  upon  the  disease  there  is 
abundant  testimony.  In  1863  and  1864, 1  instituted  a  comparison  in  the  male 
fever-wards  at  Bellevue  Hospital  of  the  rate  of  mortality  during  six  months 
without,  and  the  same  period  with,  the  use  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  eliminat- 
ing all  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  forty-eight  hours  after  admis- 
sion. Of  70  cases  treated  fVom  January  1  to  July  1,  1863,  without  acid,  the 
death-rate  was  20  per  cent. ;  of  78  cases  treated  with  acid  fVom  July  1, 1863, 
to  January  1,  1864,  the  death-rate  was  10.25  per  cent.  The  treatment  in  the 
two  colIecUons  of  cases  was  the  same,  ezcluave  of  the  acid.*  My  observa- 
tions do  not  enable  me  to  state  which  one  of  the  mineral  acids  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. They  are  generally  relished  by  fever  parents  if  sufficiently  diluted, 
with  the  addition  of  syrup  of  orange-peel  or  simple  syrup,  and  they  may  be 
given,  not  as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  drink.  The  death-rate,  however,  in  the 
cases  treated  with  the  acid  was  not  below  that  in  307  cases  treated  by  Dr. 
Getting  of  Boston  without  drugs  of  any  kind.  The  rate  in  these  cases  was 
10  per  cent. 

Of  all  therapeutic  measures,  those  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  the 
fever  take  the  first  rank.  The  mot/us  opei-andi  of  antipyretic  measures  is  not 
thoroughly  understood,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  efficacy  consists  in 
something  more  than  the  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature,  and  that  indi- 
cations for  their  employment  are  to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  height  of  the 
temperature,  bnt  especially  in  symptoms  denoting  severity  of  infection,  such 
as  stupor  and  other  ataxic  disturbances. 

Reduction  of  the  intensiey  of  the  fever  may  be  accomplished  either  by 
the  application  of  cold  or  by  the  administration  of  antipyretic  drugs.  Gurrie 
a  century  ago  pointed  out  the  efficacy  in  fever  of  water  employed  as  a  cold 
affusion.  The  modern  revival  of  the  use  of  cold  water  for  an  antipyretic 
effect  in  typhoid  fever  is  attributable  to  a  publication  by  E.  Brand  in  1861. 
Bartels,  Jiirgensen,  and  Liebermeister  are  to  be  named  as  especially  promi- 
nent in  bringing  to  the  test  of  clinical  experience  antipyretic  measures  of 
treatment.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  death-rate 
of  typhoid  fever  has  been  brought  about  by  systematic  antipyretic  treatment. 

The  methods  of  refrigeration  by  cold  water  now  in  vogue  are  the  bath, 
sponging  the  body,  and  the  wet  sheet  with  sprinkling.  The  bath  is  the 
method  chiefly  employed  by  German  physicians.  The  following  method  of 
administering  the  bath  may  he  recommended  :  The  bath-tub  should  be  drawn 
up  beside  the  bed.  The  patient  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  the  bath  by 
attendants  without  any  exertion  on  his  part  and  with  as  little  disturbance 

'  Vide  report  by  Dr.  Irving  W.  Lyon,  then  one  oT  the  hoiise-phytticUuu  of  Bellevue 
Hospital,  in  AmeneoH  Medical  Itmet,  Feb.,  1864. 
62 
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as  possible.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  sbould  be  from  75°  to  80°  F.,  and 
the  patjent  should  be  removed  after  ten  minutes  from  the  bath  and  dried.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  baths  at  a  temperature  much  if  any  below  75°,  but  it 

may  be  advantageous  to  immerse  the  patient  in  water  of  a  temperature  of 
about  90'^,  and  then  gradually  cool  the  water  down  to  about  75°.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  rectal  temperature  sinks  for  half  an  hour  after 
removal  from  the  bath.  If  the  patient  feels  very  cold  after  the  bath  aod 
there  are  any  symptoms  of  collapse,  heat  should  be  applied  and  stimulants 
administered.  Generally  in  from  two  to  three  hours  the  temperature  has 
risen,  sometimes  to  its  former  height.  It  is  generally  sufScient  to  administer 
three  to  five  baths  during  the  day,  and  it  is  rarely  desirable  to  give  them 
at  night.  It  is  usually  stated  that  a  temperature  of  103*^  or  upward  is  an 
indication  for  the  bath,  but,  aa  has  already  been  mentioned,  other  symptoms 
than  the  temperature  are  aiso  to  be  considered.  When  it  is  apparent  that 
notwithstanding  the  temperature  named  the  patient's  general  condition  is 
good  and  is  not  sn&ring  fVom  the  pyrexia,  there  is  no  necesuty  of  the  bath; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  there  are  stupor  and  other  symptoms  to  indicate 
that  the  system  is  being  overpowered  by  the  severity  of  the  infection,  then  it 
may  be  desirable  to  employ  the  bath  even  at  a  temperature  lower  than  103°. 
Contraindications  to  the  use  of  the  bath  are  intestinal  hemorrhage,  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel,  and  great  weakness  of  the  heart's  action. 

Although  the  bath  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture, the  method  is  open  to  objections  on  the  score  of  inconvenience,  espe- 
cially to  private  practice,  and  of  the  excitement  of  the  patient  which  it  is 
apt  to  occasion.  Considerable  judgment  is  required  in  \i&  employment  to 
avoid  unpleasant  depressing  influences.  For  these  reasons  other  measures 
are  more  commonly  employed  in  this  country.  Sponging  is  the  simplest 
method,  involving  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  patient  and  others.  It 
should  be  first  employed,  and  in  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases  it  will  suffice. 
Sponging  either  the  whole  body  at  once  or  diflerent  parts  ili  succession  widi 
water  at  a  temperature  not  uncomfortable  to  the  patient  for  as  long  a  period 
as  it  is  unattended  by  discomfort,  repeating  the  measure  as  often  as  indicated 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  will  generally  prove  successful.  If  not  conducted 
by  a  skilled  nurse,  it  is  difiicult  often  to  have  this  method  properly  carried 
out — ^in  part,  because  persons  cannot  appreciate  that  so  simple  a  measure  can 
have  much  potency,  and  partly  from  the  popular  fallacy  that  there  is  danger 
of  "  taking  cold."  The  sponging  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  axillarj 
temperature  is  103°  and  that  of  the  rectum  1021°.  It  should  be  continued 
until  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  falls  to  100°  or  101°,  and  repeated  when- 
ever it  again  rises.  A  little  wine  or  spirits  should  be  given  if  the  paUent 
manifest  chilliness. 

If  this  method  prove  ineffective,  the  wet  sheet  and  sprinkling  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  patient  is  placed  on  a  cot,  wrapped  in  a  wet  sheet  withont  any 
other  covering,  and  the  body  sprinkled  with  cold  water  at  short  intervals. 
For  sprinkling  a  common  watering-pot  is  suitable.  This  may  be  continued 
for  half  an  hour  or  even  longer,  according  to  the  effect  on  the  temperature 
and  other  symptoms.  The  thermometer  must  be  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
This  method  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  temper- 
ature will  be  found  to  fall  after  the  patient  has  been  transferred  from  the  cot 
to  the  bed.  A  cot  with  arrangements  for  the  drainage  of  the  water  is  con- 
venient. A  sense  of  chilliness,  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and  cyanosis  contra- 
indicate  the  continuance  of  the  sprinkling  and  are  indications  for  wine  or 
spirit. 

We  possess  a  considerable  list  of  drugs  which  have  antipyretic  effects. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  quinia,  salicylic  add,  kairin,  resordn, 
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hydrochinon,  antipyrine,  and  thallin.  Of  antipyretic  drags,  quinia,  admin- 
istered in  doses  of  20  to  40  grains  before  the  evening  exacerbation,  until 
recently  held  the  first  rank.  Antipyrine,  however,  is  at  present  the  favor- 
ite drug  for  reducing  temperature.  This  remedy  has  many  advantages, 
and  is  attended  with  but  few  secondary  disagreeable  effects.  The  taste  is 
slightly  bitter,  but  not  particularly  unpleasant.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  may  be  administered  either  in  powder  or  in  solution.  The  method  of 
admiDtstration  recommended  by  Filenne,  who  introduced  the  drug  into  medi- 
cine, is  to  give  at  first  30  grains,  followed  in  an  hour  by  another  30  grains, 
and  at  the  end  of  another  hour  by  15  grains.  Striking  reduction  of  temper- 
ature is  obtained  by  the  administration  of  smaller  doses,  whioh  are  less  likelT 
to  be  attended  with  any  unpleasant  effects.  The  fall  in  temperature  is  consid- 
erable and  rapid.  The  heart's  action  is  usually  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  force  and  decreased  in  frequency,  and  the  mental  state  of  the  patient  is 
improved.  In  a  few  instances  symptoms  of  collapse  or  of  notable  prostration 
have  followed  the  administration  of  antipyrine.  The  unpleasant  secondary 
effects  which  have  been  noted  in  some  cases  are  vomiting,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  an  erythematous  eraption.  Should  the  drug  excite  vomiting,  it 
may  be  given  hypodermioally  or  preferably  by  the  rectum.  The  eruption 
often  resembles  somewhat  that  of  measles.  It  disappears,  as  a  rule,  soon 
after  the  cessation  of  the  drug.  The  other  antipyretic  drugs  which  have 
been  mentioned  are  less  commonly  used,  and  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
disagreeable  secondary  effects. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  reratoum  viride,  di^talis, 
alioin,  and  salicylate  of  aodinm,  but  these  drags  are  to  he  given  circum- 
spectly  and  are  not  very  commonly  employed. 

Valnable  as  are  the  antipyretic  remedies  in  typhoid  fever,  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  exert' any  specific  effect  upon  the  special  poison  of  the  disease  or  that 
they  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease.  The  injurious  oSects  of  pyrexia  ;>«r 
te  have  undoubtedly  been  much  exaggerated.  Some  late  writers  have  even 
revived  the  old  notion  that  a  certain  amount  of  increase  of  heat  in  the  infec- 
tions  diseases  has  a  useful  purpose.  Probably  too  much  weight  has  been 
assigned  to  the  mere  abstraction  of  excessive  heat  in  the  treatment  of  fevers. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  antipyretic  treatment  are  manifested  even  more  in 
the  removal  of  other  symptoms,  such  as  somnolence,  delirium,  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  weakened  heart's  action,  and  adynamia;  and  when  such  symptoms 
are  not  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  resoiit  to  vigorous  measares  to  reduce 
temperature. 

Indications  for  treatment  relate  to  particular  symptoms  or  events  and  com- 
plications embraced  in  the  clinical  history  of  these  fevers. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  cephalalgia  claims  palliative  measures. 
This  symptom  is  relieved  by  ice-water,  spirit  and  water,  distilled  vinegar,  or 
cologne-water  freely  applied  to  the  head,  and  if  more  efficient  measures  be 
required  the  cold  douche  or  ice-cap  may  be  employed.  As  soon  as  the  exist- 
ence of  either  typhus  or  typhoid  fever  is  declared  the  hair  should  be  closely 
cut.  This  renders  the  patient  more  comfortable  and  facilitates  local  applica- 
tions. 

Insomnia  is  a  symptom  calling  for  treatment.  To  procure  sleep  is  desir- 
able, not  only  for  immediate  comfort,  but  as  a  means  of  averting  ataxic  symp- 
toms. An  opiate  of^en  proves  beneficial.  It  may  procure  refreshing  sleep 
in  place  of  pseudo-somnofeDee  or  coma-vigil.  The  latter  condition,  not  denot- 
ing a  tendency  to  true  coma,  does  not  contraindicate  the  trial  of  opium.  Other 
remedies  which  may  be  prescribed  are  hyoscyamus  and  the  bromide  of  pota^ 
unm,  eidier  separately  or  in  combination. 

Deliram,  if  slight  or  moderate,  does  not  call  for  remedies;  but  if  prominent 
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as  a  symptom,  as  shown  bj  constant  talking  and  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed^ 
it  leads  to  other  ataxic  symptoms  and  to  exhaustion.  Opium  in  some  form, 
and  other  anodynes,  are  indicated.  If  these  fail,  the  combination  of  antimooy 
in  small  doses  with  opium,  as  recommended  by  Graves,  will  often  prove  effi- 
caoions.  An  eighth  or  a  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  may  be  givea  hourly  or  half-hourly  until  the  patient  becomes  quiet, 
unless  nausea  or  vomiting  occur,  when  it  is  to  be  at  once  suspended.  The 
remedies  given  for  insomnia  io  addition  to  opium  are  appropriate.  The  tinc- 
ture of  di^talis  in  half-drachm  doses  sometimes  has  a  happy  sedative  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system.  The  wet  pack — that  is,  the  body  wrapped  in  a 
wet  sheet  and  covered  with  a  blanket — is  a  soothing  measure  which  may  often 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  It  is  also  an  antipyretic  measure,  alUiough 
less  effective  than  continued  sponging  or  the  wet  sheet  with  sprinkling. 
Insomnia,  delirium,  and  other  symptoms  denoting  disorder  of  the  nervous 
system  are  less  marked  in  proportion  as  the  antipyretic  treatment  is  effective. 
This  statement  is  probably  applicable  in  general  to  the  complications  and 
serious  events  liable  to  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  iacluding  per- 
haps perforation  of  the  intestine  and  intestinal  hemorrhage. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  seldom  occur  spontaneously  in  either  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever  to  an  extent  to  call  for  anything  more  than  regulation  of  the  ingesta. 
Diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever  may  require  to  be  restrained,  and  for  this  end  opi- 
ates and  astringents,  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  maybe  employed.  Mere 
looseness  of  the  evacuations  without  undue  frequency  does  not  call  for  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  in  typhus  and  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever  ood- 
Btipation  may  furnish  an  indication  for  treatment.  As  a  rule,  cathartics,  or 
even  laxative  remedies,  Are  not  required  for  constipation.  Simple  enemata 
suffice  and  are  to  be  preferred.  Evacuations  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three 
days,  or  even  longer,  without  injury  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  discomfort  and 
if  the  abdomen  be  not  distended.  Tympanites,  if  great  or  considerable,  occa- 
sions discomfort  and  embarrasses  respiration  by  interference  with  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm.  Large  enemata  may  suffice  to  relieve  this  symptom.  Tur- 
pentine should  enter  into  the  enemata.  If  these  fail  a  saline  laxative  maybe 
given.  A  stomach-tube  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  carried  as  far  as 
practicable  sometimes  occasions  the  discharge  of  gas  in  considerable  quantity. 
Turpentine  given  by  the  mouth  is  supposed  to  relieve  this  symptom.  Tur- 
pentine stupes  to  the  abdomen  are  useful.  Charcoal  given  freely  is  sometimes 
effective.  Mechanical  compression  by  means  of  a  band  applied  over  the  abdo- 
men sometimes  affords  relief. 

Two  important  events  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  are  liable  to 
occur  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever — namely,  perforation  of  the  intestine  followed 
by  peritonitis,  and  intestinal  hemorrhage.  The  probability  of  the  successful 
treatment  of  the  former  is  almost  nU.  The  small  chance  of  success  to  be 
hoped  for  depends  on  the  free  use  of  opium  and  measures  to  support  the 
powers  of  life.  Local  depletion  and  blisters  are  not  admissible.  Peritonitis 
not  dependent  on  perforation  claims  the  same  treatment  and  is  not  so  hope- 
less. Intestinal  hemorrhage  if  profuse  involves  danger.  This  event  calls  for 
hEemostatio  remedies.  The  peristaltic  movements  should  be  arrested  by 
opium.  Ergotio  may  be  given  hypodermically.  The  acetate  of  lead,  given 
by  the  mouth,  is  preferable  to  tannic  acid  or  the  astringent  preparations  of 
iron,  as  less  likely  to  occasion  vomiting.  Cold  applications  should  be  made  to 
the  abdomen.    Absolute  quietude  is  to  be  enforced. 

Cough,  although  generally  existing,  is  seldom  sufficiently  troublesome  to 
require  palliation.  Pnenmraia  shouTd  not  be  treated  with  local  or  general 
depletion,  blisters,  or  mercury,  or  with  nauseant  sedatives.  This,  as  well  as 
other  serious  complications,  oontraindieates  depressing  measures.   The  posi- 
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tion  of  the  patient  should  be  oceasionallj  changed  to  prevent  hypostatio  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  Epistaxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  or  persisting  as  to 
indicate  local  astringent  remedies,  and  sometimes  eren  plugging  of  tbe  ante- 
rior and  posterior  nares. 

Coma  is  to  be  treated  by  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  back  of  tbe  neck,  and 
if  dependent  on  ureemia  by  saline  hydragogues  if  they  be  not  contraindicated 
by  the  abdominal  symptoms.  If  contraindicated  reliance  must  be  bad  on 
measures  to  produce  copious  perspiration.  For  the  latter  object  the  pilocar- 
pine, administered  bypodennically,  may  prove  efficient.  Strong  coffee  is  use- 
ful as  a  palliative  of  undue  somnolency  or  semi-coma  apparently  due  to  nerv- 
ous exhaustion. 

It  is  important  to  prevent  accumulation  of  urine  from  retention,  and  to 
resort  to  the  timely  use  of  tbe  catheter  if  required. 

Bed-sores  are  to  be  guarded  against  by  having  the  position  of  the  patient 
often  changed  and  by  attention  to  cleanliness.  If  they  occur,  the  ulcerated 
parts  are  to  be  relieved  from  pressare  by  air-cnsbions  and  treated  vith  appro- 
priate local  applications. 

Hygienic  and  supporting  measures  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Hygienic  measures  indicated  are — 
complete  ventilation,  cleanliness,  regulation  of  temperature  (which  should  be 
about  60**  F.),  changing  frequently  the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  varied 
attentions  involved  in  good  nursing. 

Foremost  among  the  hygienic  conditions  for  passing  safely  through  the  dis- 
ease is  an  abundance  of  pure  air.  In  private  practice  the  sick-room  should 
be  large  and  ventilated  as  completely  as  possible.  In  hospitals,  fever-wards, 
in  addition  to  ample  provisions  for  ventilation,  should  not  be  crowded ;  1500 
cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  allowed  to  each  bed.  The  evacuations  should 
invariably  be  instantly  removed.  When  practicable  it  is  advisable  that  the 
bed-  and  body-linen  should  be  changed  daily. 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  is  shown  by  the  reduced  rate  of  mortality  when 
patients  are  treated  in  sheds  and  tents,  as  compared  with  the  death-rate  in 
even  well-ventilated  hospital  wards.  Striking  evidence  of  this  was  afforded 
by  the  transfer  of  fever  cases  (chiefly  typhus)  from  Bellevue  Hospital  to 
tents  on  Blackwell's  Island,  A  comparison  of  the  mortality  in  520  cases 
treated  in  tents  from  May  17  to  November  1, 1864,  with  the  average  mortal- 
ity in  the  Bellevue  Hospital  wards,  shows  a  marked  difference.  The  average 
death-rate  in  the  hospital  wards  was  1  in  5.97;  in  the  tents,  1  in  16.77, 
excluding  the  cases  in  which  death  took  place  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
admission.  Making  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  conjecture  that  the  cases  in 
the  tents  were  milder  than  those  in  the  hospital  wards,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  tbe  superior  ventilation  in  the  tents  was  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives. 

In  a  paper  eommuntcatcd  to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  June, 
1853,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscom,  an  account  is  ^ven  of  82  cases  of  typhus 
trani^erred  from  an  emigrant  ship  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  to  wooden  shanties 
with  sail  "  roofs."  The  ship  brought  over  between  three  and  four  hundred 
passengers,  and  a  number  had  died  on  the  passage.  There  being  no  hospital 
or  other  accommodations  in  the  town,  two  shanties  were  erected,  "thirty 
feet  long  and  twenty  feet  wide,  boarded  on  three  sides  about  four  feet  up,  and 
over  them  old  sails  were  stretched."  82  fever  |)atieuts  were  transferred  to 
these  shanties,  of  whom  12  were  in  a  state  of  insensibility  when  removed. 
On  the  night  after  their  removal  there  was  a  violent  thunder-gust  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  following  morning  the  clothes  of  all  were 
satarated  with  water.  The  medical  treatment  consisted  "  of  an  occasional 
laxative  or  enema ;  vegetable  acids  and  bitters  were  libeTally  administered, 
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together  with  the  free  use  of  cold  water,  buttermilk,  and  animal  broths." 
4  sailors  who  sickened  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  were  removed  to  an 
ordioary  dweUiog-house,  and  of  these  cases  2  proved  fatal.  Of  the  82  caaes 
treated  in  the  shanties,  not  one  proved  fatal.' 

Fever  patients  should  not  only  be  allowed  to  take  water  as  freely  as  they 
may  desire,  but  it  should  he  systematically  given  when  from  the  blunted 
state  of  the  perception  they  manifest  no  desire  for  it.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  death  ia  sometimes  attnbutable  to  an  insuffident  supply  of  liquid. 
The  importance  of  this  should  not  be  overlooked  b^  the  phjrsioian,  inasmoch 
as  it  is  a  popular  notion  that  the  free  use  of  water  in  fevers  is  hurtful.  Iced 
water  is  not  objectionable.  It  may  be  acidulated  with  lemon-  or  orange-juioe 
if  rendered  thereby  more  agreeable  to  the  patient. 

The  importance  of  support  is  based  on  the  plain  fact  that,  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever  being  self-limited  diseases,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive, 
after  three,  four,  or  more  weeks  recovery  will  take  place,  provided  there  be 
no  serious  complication.  In  a  case  of  severe  uncomplicated  fever  the  patient 
is  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of  a  person  in  danger  of  drownjng  not  far 
from  or  perhaps  very  near  the  shore.  If  he  drown,  it  is  because  his  strength 
gives  way  before  the  shore  is  reached.  As  a  person  in  this  situation  requires 
only  to  be  buoyed  up  by  some  support,  so  the  fever  patient  in  a  similar  emer- 
gency may  only  need  supporting  measures  to  live  until  the  disease  ends, 
l&eath  may  take  place  at  a  juncture-when,  could  it  have  been  averted  a  few 
days,  or  perchance  even  a  single  day,  tho  period  of  danger  might  have  passed. 

Supporting  measures  embrace  tonic  remedies,  alcoholics,  and  alimentation, 
especially  the  two  latter.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  most  efficient  and  eonrenient 
of  administration  is  quiuia,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Alimentation  ranks  first  in  importance.  It  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to 
take  as  much  nutritious  food  as  will  be  digested  and  assimilated.  Innutrition 
in  oases  of  fever,  as  in  other  affections,  enhances  and  adds  to  the  morbid  phe- 
nomena  belonging  to  the  disease.  Graves  uttered  an  important  truth  in  say- 
ing that  a  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  prevent  ^tients  from  dying  from 
starvation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  a  repugnance 
to  food,  and  afterward,  owing  to  the  mental  state  and  the  condition  of  the 
mouth,  taste  and  appetite  are  wanting.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  food 
is  to  be  given,  although  not  desired  by  the  patient,  and  even  when  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  take  it  The  indifference  to  food  may  proceed,  measurably, 
&om  an  unwillingness  to  be  disturbed  and  a  reluctance  to  make  any  exertion. 

The  supporting  diet  should  be  in  a  liquid  form,  embracing  the  necessary 
variety  of  alimentary  principles.  The  animal  broths,  egga.  and  milk,  with  the 
addition  of  some  farinaceous  preparation  of  food,  fulfil  these  requirements 
Different  articles  should  be  given  in  alternation  and  at  regular  intervals.  The 
intervals  should  be  between  two  and  four  hours  long.  It  is  injudicious  to 
give  food  every  half  hour  or  hour,  or  after  even  shorter  intervals,  as  is  not 
infrequently  done.  The  amount  of  food  given  at  a  time  must  vary  according 
to  circumstances,  the  object  being  to  give  as  much  as  can  he  taken  without  risk 
of  either  vomiting,  discomfort  from  over-accumulation  in  the  stomach,  or  indi- 
gestion. If  the  patient  be  in  a  condition  to  feel  and  express  a  choice  for 
particular  kinds  of  food,  the  preference  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  con- 
sulted. The  physician  should  have  an  overught  of  the  preparation  of  food, 
lest  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  it  be  unpalatable,  innutritious,  or 
improperly  served.  Precise  directions  and  attention  to  the  details  of  dietet- 
ics form  an  important  part  of  the  physician's  duty,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in 
all  oases  of  disease  in  which  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.    Of  the  dif- 
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ferent  articles  of  food  jnst  named,  milk  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as  enter- 
ing into  the  fever  diet.  It  is  taken,  if  not  vith  relish,  at  least  with  less  reluc- 
tance than  other  articles,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  embracing  in 
proper  combination  all  the  alimentary  principles  required  for  nutrition.  The 
"  beef-tea,"  as  it  is  often  prepared,  is  little  more  than  warm  water  flavored  with 
the  meat.  The  different  so-called  meat  extracts  contain  little  or  no  nutriment. 
It  has  been  considered,  indeed,  that  they  are  injurious  from  the  amount  of 
ezorementitious  principles  entering  into  their  eompoaiUon.  Prepared  in  any 
mode  and  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  essence  of  meat  and  broths  are  vastly 
inferior  in  nutritive  value  to  milk.  They  should,  therefore,  nenr  be  relied 
upon  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  If  the  same  article  of  animal  diet — ^for 
example,  beef-broth — be  given  day  after  day,  the  patient  acquires  for  it  after 
a  time  an  intolerable  disgust.  The  form  should  therefore  be  varied,  beef-,  mut- 
ton-, and  cbicken-broth  being  given  in  alternation.  They  may  be  rendered 
more  nutritious  by  the  addition  of  barley  or  some  other  farinaceous  article, 
and  by  adding  the  yolk  or  albumen  of  eggs.  It  is  desirable  that  from  one 
to  two  quarts  of  milk  pt^  dimi  should  be  ingested ;  but  since  the  value  of  a 
milk  diet  in  fevers  has  come  to  be  appreciated  its  use  has  frequently  been 
pushed  to  an  injurious  excess.  I  have  met  with  instances  in  which  an  abun- 
dance of  hard  curds  was  passed  from  the  bowels  after  much  abdominal  dis- 
tress and  general  disturbance.  Coffee  or  tea,  if  acceptable  to  patients,  is 
allowable.    It  may  be  made  nutritious  by  a  targe  addition  of  milk. 

Alcoholics  have  entered  largely  into  the  treatment  of  fevers  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  That  they  have  been  used  too  freely  and  indis- 
criminately can  hardly  be  doubted.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  per- 
haps at  the  present  moment  a  tendency  to  undervalue  their  importance.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  never  useful  because  in  mild  cases  or  in  those 
treated  under  most  favorable  hygienic  conditions  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
small  although  they  were  not  used.  Observation  of  their  immediate  effects 
in  certain  cases  shows  their  utility,  often  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Indis- 
criminately and  excessively  used,  they  are  not  useful ;  but  used  with  proper 
application  and  moderation,  they  form  an  essential  part  of  the  supporting 
treatment  of  fevers,  as  well  as  of  all  other  diseases  which  destroy  life  by 
asthenia. 

The  supporting  effect  of  alcoholics  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  circulation. 
Hence  the  indications  respecting  their  use  are  derived  especially  from  symp- 
toms relating  to  the  heart.  Feebleness  of  the  circulation,  as  denoted  by  the 
pulse  and  the  heart-sounds,  calls  for  their  use,  and  they  are  to  be  given,  as 
regards  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  feebleness  of  the  circulation 
and  according  to  their  effect.  The  characters  of  the  pulse  denoting  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart's  action  are  smallness  and  compressibility,  frequently  com- 
bined with  considerable  or  great  frequency.  A  pulse  in  the  adult  exceeding 
120  per  minute  never  denotes  strength,  and  above  this  number  it  is  feeble  in 
proportion  to  frequency.  Above  130  the  pulse  always  denotes  a  degree  of 
feebleness  of  the  circulation  rendering  supporting  measures  highly  important. 
The  heart-sounds  also  constitute  a  good  criterion  for  estimating  the  degree 
of  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  In  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  weakened,  the  intensity  of  the  first  sound  over  the  apex  is  diminished ;  it 
is  shortened,  and  in  quality  it  resembles  the  second  sound.  If  the  heart  be 
notably  weakened,  the  first  sound  may  be  iuamireciable  over  the  apex. 
Stokes  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  these  changes  as  criteria  for  the 
administration  of  alcoholics. 

Alcoholics  are  rarely  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever.  They  are  oftener  and  earlier  indicated  in  typhus  uian  in  typhoid 
fever.    Brandy  or  some  form  of  spirit,  and  wine,  sherry  or  Madeira,  may  be 
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employed.  Be^nning  with  a  moderate  quantity,  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  or 
an  ounce  of  wine,  the  effect  on  the  circulation  and  other  symptoms  should  be 
obaerved.  A  good  effect  is  shown  by  increased  force,  with  diminished  fre- 
quency, of  the  pulse,  perhaps  some  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
diminution  of  delirium,  etc.  The  intervals  should  vary,  according  to  the 
urgency  with  which  this  supporting  measure  is  indicated,  between  six  or 
eight  hours  and  each  successive  hour.  The  quantity  given  at  a  time  should 
rarely  exceed  that  just  stated.  Guided  by  the  true  indications  and  by  the 
effect,  alcoholics  will  not  do  harm,  and  will  often  do  much  good  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  I  hare  repeatedly  tried  their  suspension 
for  a  few  hours  in  cases  in  which  they  appeared  to  be  ureently  indicated,  in 
order  to  become  fully  satisfied  of  their  utility,  and  have  found  the  pulse  be- 
coming more  frequent,  with  increase  of  detirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms, 
until  their  use  was  resumed.  While  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  do  well 
without  them,  and  they  are  therefore  not  always  indicated,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  I  have  seen  not  a  few  cases  in  which  life  was  saved  by  their  employ- 
ment. 

In  these  fevers,  as  in  some  other  diseases,  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  is  often 
notably  greater  than  in  health.  A  patient  may  take  from  one  to  two  pints 
of  spirit  per  day  who  in  health  could  not  have  taken  one-fourth  of  this  quan- 
tity without  inebriation.  The  excitant  or  toxic  effects  of  alcohol  should  never 
be  produced  in  oases  of  fever.  If  these  effects  be  produced,  the  indications 
for  alcohol  are  not  present  or  it  is  too  largely  given.  In  extreme  cases  an 
ounce  or  even  more  of  spirit,  given  hourly,  may  be  necessary ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  in  which  alcoholics  are  indicated  not  more  than  ux  or 
eight  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are  needed. 

During  convalescence  alcoholics  should  be  given  moderately.  If  they 
have  been  used  freely  during  the  career  of  the  fever,  when  convalescence 
begins  their  excitant  effect  may  be  for  the  first  time  apparent.  Frequently 
malt  liquors  or  light  wines  are  best  suited  to  convalescence.  Solid  food  should 
be  allowed  as  soon  as  convalescence  is  declared.  The  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  are  usually  active,  and  the  appetite  may  be  voracious.  The 
cautions  to  be  observed  relate  to  the  kinds  of  food  and  the  quantity  taken 
at  one  time.  The  patient  should  be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome,  well- 
cooked  articles  of  diet,  and  excess  may  be  avoided  by  taking  food  at  shorter 
intervals  than  in  health.  Convalescence  from  typhoid,  more  tihan  fVom  typhns 
fever,  requires  care  as  regards  diet,  in  view  of  the  probable  existence  of  intes- 
tinal ulcerations.  G-estation  in  the  open  air  may  be  allowed  early  in  the  stage 
of  convalescence,  and  as  soon  as  their  strength  will  permit  paUents  may  wuk 
out  of  doors.  Caro  with  respect  to  much  muscular  exertion  is  important  in 
convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  in  consequence  of  a  liability  to  intestinal 
perforation. 

Measures  of  the  utmost  importance  relate  to  the  prophjfkau  of  typhns 
and  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  established  that  by  the  introduction  of  mo<dem 
sanitary  arrangements  these  diseases  have  been  made  to  disappear  from  dis- 
tricts where  they  formerly  prevailed.  These  measures  relate  chiefly  to  mat- 
ters of  public  hygiene  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  pl^sician 
to  accomplish,  but  which  he  may  do  much  to  advance  by  his  advice.  First  in 
importance  in  cities  is  a  good  system  of  sewerage  and  a  supply  of  good  water. 

In  the  prevention  of  typhus  fever  it  is  important  to  avoid  overcrpwdiog 
and  to  secure  free  ventilation.  Patients  with  typhus  should  not  be  treated 
in  hospital  wards  with  other  cases.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  patients 
affected  with  typhoid  fever,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
among  patients.  The  eastern  of  transferring  to  fever-wards  with  cases  of 
typhus  patients  affected  with  typhoid  fever  is  objectionable  in  view  of  the 
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risk  of  the  latter  contracting  typhus  during  conTalesceoce.  Repeated 
iastances  in  which  this  has  occurred  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

In  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  the  disease  should,  if  possible,  be  traced  to 
its  source,  and  continued  exposure  of  the  patient  and  others  to  the  cause 
should  be  prevented.  Careful  examination  for  defects  or  leakage  in  water- 
closets,  sinks,  stationary  washstands,  drama,  and  soil-pipes  should  be  made, 
and  such  defects  remedied. 

Drinking-water  should  be  boiled  if  there  be  any  ground  for  suspecting  its 
purity.  In  order  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease  the  intestinal  dejections 
should  be  disinfected  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  car- 
bolic acid,  and  they  should  not  be  thrown  into  privies  or  water-closets,  but 
buried,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  their  infecting  ei^er  drinking-water 
or  the  atmosphere.  Articles  of  clothing  or  bed-linen  soiled  by  intestinal  de- 
jections should  be  at  once  plunged  in  boiling  water  or  diunfected. 

Relapsing  Fever. 

A  form  of  continued  fever  heretofore  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  but 
now  called  relaps^>g  fever,  received  very  little  attention  in  this  country  prior 
to  1870.  It  has  never  been  indigenous  in  this  country.  In  June,  1844, 
15  cases  were  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  presenting  the  cha- 
racters of  relapsing  fever,  this  name,  however,  at  that  time  not  being  in  use. 
These  were  probably  the  first  cases  reported  in  this  country.  The  patients 
were  Irish  immigrants,  all  coming  over  in  the  same  vessel.  The  cases  were 
observed  by  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer,  and  were  reported  in  his  treatise  on 
fevers.'  In  addition  to  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  cases  observed  are  a 
few  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Dubois  in  1848,*  and  16  cases  which  came  under  my 
observation  in  1850-51,  an  account  of  which  is  contained  in  my  Clmieal 
Reports  on  Coiitt'nued  Fever.'  The  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Dubois  and  by  me 
were  among  recent  Irish  immigrants.  It  is  highly  probable  that  other  cases 
have  occurred  among  immigrants  which  have  nut  been  reported,  and  which 
may  have  been  confounded  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  In  the  winter  of 
18U9-70  the  disease  was  imported  by  foreign  immigrants,  and  it  prevailed  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  New  York  during  this  winter  and  the  following  sum- 
mer. It  prevailed  also  to  some  extent  in  others  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
country.  At  this  time  the  wards  of  Bellerue  Hospital  afforded  an  ample 
opportunity  for  the  clinical  stud^  of  this  disease ;  and  my  observations  were 
the  basis  of  a  lecture  published  in  the  spring  of  1870,  to  which  was  appended 
a  statistical  report  of  103  cases  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Moore,  then  one  of  the  house-physicians  of  the  hospital.* 

It  is  not  long  since  the  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  haTe  been 
pointed  out  and  its  claims  to  be  conudered  as  a  distinct  species  of  fever  estab- 
lished. It  is  by  no  means,  however,  a  new  disease,  and  there  is  evidence  of 
its  having  existed  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine.  In 
modern  times  it  has  prevailed  at  different  epochs,  especially  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England.  It  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  in  Upper  Silesia,  a  prov- 
ince of  Prussia,  in  1847,  and  among  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war 
of  France  and  England  with  Russia.  In  1863  it  again  appeared  in  Russia, 
and  in  1866  there  was  a  great  epidemic  in  St.  Petersburg.    Since  Uiis  date 

1  Fevert,  Vuir  Diagvont,  Pathologt/,  and  Trtatmatt,  by  Meredith  Clymer,  H.  D^  Phila- 
delphia, 1846,  p.  99-  ■  .  .  .   .  .. 

'  Vide  TraiutadioTui  of  American  Mfdica}  Afma'alwn,  vol.  IS. 

*  Vide  Clinital  SeporU  on  Qmiiiaud  Fever,  based  on  Antdyta  ^  16A  Oues,  Austin 
Flint.  M.D.,  1862. 

*  Vide  ife»  York  Medkat  Joumd,  March,  1870. 
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there  have  been  several  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever  in  Russia  and  in  North 
Germany,  particularly  its  eastern  part.  Among  the  different  names  hereto- 
fore applied  to  the  disease  are  the  following :  Fehris  recurrens,  typhus  recur- 
rens,  spirillum  fever,  "  five-day  fever,"  "  seven-day  fever,"  "  short  fever," 
"mild  yellow  fever,"  "famine  fever,"  "hunger-pest."  The  name  relapsing 
fever  is  based  on  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease, 
and  involves  no  hypothesis ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  other 
appellations.  The  disease  described  by  Grieunger  as  bitious  typhoid  fever  is 
a  severe  form  of  relapsing  fever. 

Akatostical  Characters. — The  lesions  are  those  of  an  acnte  infections 
disease.  The  spfeen  is  enlarged,  of  a  dark-red  e(dor,  and  of  soft  consistence. 
The  enlargement  is  in  many  cases  extreme,  and  resembles  that  whieh  occur^ 
in  typhoid  fever.  In  a  few  instances  rupture  of  the  spleen  has  taken  place. 
Infarctions  in  this  organ  are  not  rare.  Abscesses  also  occur,  but  they  are  less 
frequent.  The  Malpigfaian  follicles  are  indistinct,  although  often  swollen. 
They  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  small  abscesses  and  of  necrotic  soflening. 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  due  to  congestion  and  hyperplasia  of  its 
lymphoid  elements.  The  liver  is  also  enlarged,  and  of  a  reddish-gray  or  yel- 
lowish-brown color.  It  is  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  and  often  of  fatty 
degeneration.  The  kidneys  are  swollen,  especially  the  cortex,  and  often  pre- 
sent a  number  of  small  hemorrhages.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  cortical 
tubes  undergo  granulo-fatty  degeneration.  Ponfick  observed  lymphoid  cells 
in  the  interstitial  tissue.  These  are  the  changes  of  an  acute  di^se  nephrids. 
They  are  not  present  in  all  cases,  but  they  are  not  rare.  There  is  usually  a 
moderate  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  iaiedinal  tract,  the  mnoons  membrane 
being  congested,  swollen,  and  coated  with  mucus.  The  solitary  follicles  are 
somewhat  enlaiged.  Ponfick  attributes  the  icterus  often  present  in  relapsing 
fever  to  gastro-duodenitis.  Ecekymosn  are  often  met  with  in  the  atoraacb. 
Subplcural  and  pericardial  ecchymoses  are  not  uncommon.  Small  hemor- 
rhages have  also  been  found  in  the  brain.  Fetechise  of  the  skin  are  present 
in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  The  striated  muscular  tubntemce  is  the 
seat  of  parenchymatous  and  of  hyaline  degeneration,  as  in  typhoid  fever. 
The  degeneration  is  frequent,  and  of  especial  importance  in  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart.  The  myocardium  may  be  affected  with  a  fatty  defenera- 
tion almost  as  intense  as  that  in  phosphorus-poisoning.  This  degeneration 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Ponfick  observed  in  some  cases 
changes  in  the  marrow  of  tfie  bones.  These  changes  were  partly  diffuse  and 
partly  circumscribed.  The  diffuse  changes  consist  in  the  appearance  of  large 
cells  filled  with  fatty  granules,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  small  arteries, 
and  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphoid  elements.  Another  alteraUon 
of  the  marrow  occasionally  found  is  the  presence  of  circumscribed  foci  of 
necrotic  softening.  The  mood  is  datt  in  color  and  fluid  or  imperfectly  ooag- 
nlated.  When  examined  during  life  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  is  oft«n 
found  notably  increased  (1  white  to  50-20  red). 

In  1873,  Obermeier  in  Berlin  discovered  a  spiral-shaped  bacterium  in  the 
blood  of  relapstng-fever  patients.  This  parasitic  organism  is  called  the  tpiro- 
ckmte  Obermeicri,  or  the  spirochcete  of  relapsing  fever.  It  belongs  to  the 
group  called  spiro-bacteria  (page  92).  This  parasite  has  been  found  in  the 
blood  in  no  other  disease.*  The  spirochastse  are  sometimes,  hut  not  usually, 
found  in  the  blood  after  death,  and  if  found,  they  are  observed  to  be  motion- 
less. These  spiral  oiganisms  are  extremely  delicate,  and  are  readily  seen  only 

^  The  spirochsete  Obermeieri  resembles  the  Spinehtele  plieaiaiu  discovered  by  Cohn  in 
mucus  from  the  mouth,  and  a  apirochtrte  previously  discovered  hf  Ehreoberg  in  waten 
Similar  spiral-shaped  bacteria  have  been  found  elsewhere. 
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with  the  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  The  diBmeter  of  a  spiroohiete  is  about 
that  of  the  finest  fibrils  of  fibrio.  Its  length  varies  between  ten  and  forty 
micro-millimetres,  or  from  one  and  a  half  to  six  times  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood-oorpuscle.  In  a  drop  of  blood  drawn  during  life  the  spirochsetaa  are  in 
rapid  motion,  which  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  para- 
site has  been  found  only  in  the  blood,  and  not  in  the  other  fluids  or  in  the  organs 
of  the  body.  It  diflers  from  most  bacteria  in  the  readiDess  with  which  it  is 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  It  is  found  almost  invariably 
during  the  febrile  paroxysms,  and  disappears  during  the  intermission.  It  is 
occasionally  found  during  the  intermission,  especially  for  a  few  hours  after 
the  crisis  and  for  a  few  hours  preceding  the  relapse.  We  are  ignorant  as  to 
the  life-history  of  this  organism.  Attempts  to  cultivate  it  artificially  have 
lailed.  We  do  not  know  how  it  gains  access  to  the  body,  or  in  what  rela- 
tion it  stands  to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  It  is  held  by  many  writers 
that  the  spirochsete  develops  from  spores  which  are  present  in  the  body  dur- 
ing the  intermissioDs. 

Clinical  Histort. — Under  this  head  I  shall  state  succinctly  the  symp- 
tomatic features  which  are  characteristic  of  this  fever.  These  relate  to  two  or 
more  successive  paroxysms  of  fever  separated  by  an  apyrexial  period  or  inter- 
mission. The  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  of  fever,  or  the  relapse,  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  whence  the  name  of  the  disease  derives  its  significance. 

Abruptness  of  invasion  characterizes  the  disease.  The  attack  is  sudden. 
There  is  no  prodromic  period.  The  seizure  is  almost  always  marked  by  a 
well-pronounced  chill  which  is  immediately  followed  by  febrile  movement. 
Usually,  the  patient  at  once  takes  to  the  bed ;  but  in  some  cases  one,  two,  or 
three  days  pass  before  there  is  this  evidence  of  yielding  to  the  disease.  Mod- 
erate perspiration  occurs  shortly  after  the  fever  b^ns  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  oases.  The  perspiration  in  some  cases  is  abundant,  and  it  may 
recur  repeatedly  during  the  conUnuance  of  the  febrile  pu-oxysm. 

The  fever  attains  quickly  either  considerable  or  great  intensity,  as  denoted 
by  the  pulse  and  axillary  temperature.  Thus,  of  two  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
ease was  developed  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  in  one  the  pulse  on  the  first  day  was 
120  and  the  temperature  103** ;  in  the  other  case  the  pulse  on  the  first  day 
was  130  and  the  temperature  was  103°.  During  the  continuance  of  the  first 
paroxysm  the  pulse  and  temperature  generally  denote  a  persistent  intensity 
of  fever,  the  pulse  ranging  in  different  cases  between  100  and  140  and  the 
temperature  between  100**  and  105".  The  oscillations  are  rarely  great^  and 
those  which  are  observed  are  irregular  in  their  occurrence. 

The  cessation  of  the  fever  is  as  abrupt  as  its  invasion.  The  pulse  and  tem- 
perature quickly  fall  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  standard.  The  transition 
from  high  fever  to  complete  apyrexia  takes  |)Iace  often  in  a  few  hours ;  and 
usually  this  is  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration,  which  continues  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  even  an  entire  day.  Not  infrequently  the  pulse  and  temper- 
ature fall  below  Uie  standard  of  health.  I  have  observed  the  pulse  to  fall  as 
low  as  64  and  the  temperature  as  low  as  95°.    In  a  day  or  two  both  the 

{)ulse  and  temperature  rise  again  to  the  normal  standard.    Symptoms  of  col- 
apse  sometimes  occur  soon  after  the  fall  of  temperature.    They  are  usually 
of  short  duration. 

The  duration  of  the  primary  paroxism  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  between 
five  and  seven  days.  Exceptionally,  it  is  only  two  days,  and  it  may  be  four^ 
teen  days. 

During  the  apyrexial  period  or  intermisuon  the  absence  of  fever  is  oom- 

Elete.  It  is  incorrect  to  call  this  period  a  remission.  The  fever  does  not  remit, 
ut  it  intermits.  The  average  duration  of  this  period  is  about  seven  days,  but 
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it  may  not  exceed  two  or  three  days,  and  it  may  extend  to  twelve  days  or 
even  more. 

The  relapse,  like  the  primary  attack,  is  sndden.  It  is  generally  ushered  ia 
by  chilly  sensations,  but  not  so  constantly  by  a  well-pronounced  chill  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  paroxysm.  The  fever  in  the  relapse  quickly  becomes  more  or 
less  intense.  The  intensity  may  exceed  that  of  the  first  paroxysm,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  less.  The  relapse  also  ends  suddenly,  and  in  most  cases 
with  profuse  perapiration. 

The  duration  of  the  relapse  varies  between  three  and  five  days.  It  is  some- 
times, however,  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  may  extend  to  ten  days. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relapse  does  not  always  take  place.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  a  second,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  relapse  have 
been  observed.  In  some  epidemics  there  have  been  two  relapses  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases.  In  others  a  second  relapse  has  been  the  exception.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  second  intermission  is  eight  or  nine  days,  and  that  of  the  third 
paroxysm  about  three  days.  The  duration  of  the  disease  averages  aboat 
twenty-five  days,  but  is  longer  if  more  than  two  febrile  paroxysms  ooeor. 
In  none  of  Uie  oases  which  I  have  seen  has  there  been  more  uian  a  edngle 
relapse. 

The  foregoing  points  are  those  most  highly  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever. 
It  remains  to  notice  other  points  belon^og  to  the  olinioal  history  which  an 
more  or  less  characteristic. 

Of  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  nausea  and  vomiting  occur 
sufficiently  often  to  be  somewhat  distinctive,  especially  when  this  disease  is 
contrasted  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Not  infrequently,  these  symptoms 
are  prominent  and  persistent  during  the  febrile  paroxysms.  The  matter  vom- 
ited is  green  or  yellow  from  the  presence  of  bile.  The  tongue  is  generally 
coated,  and  in  most  oases  it  is  moist.  This  moisture  of  the  tongue  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  high  fever  is  somewhat  distinctive  of  this  disease.  The  toi^ne 
may,  however,  become  dry  and  fissured.  Herpes  labialis  sometimes  oocars. 
Vomiting  of  blood  presenting  t^e  character  of  "  blaek  vomit "  has  been  ob- 
served, but  it  is  a  very  rare  symptom.  It  is  genially  associated  with  hem- 
orrhage in  other  situadons,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  event, 
not  as  an  element  of  the  disease.  Epistaxis  is  a  more  frequent  form  of  hem- 
orrhage, and  is  observed  especially  during  a  crisis.  In  some  epidemics  a  mod- 
erate diarrhoea  has  been  the  rule,  and  in  others  constipation.  There  is  nothing 
characteristic  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  bowels.  Mcteorism  in  a  moder- 
ate degree  is  not  uncommon.  Tenderness  on  pressure  over  the  epigastric 
region  is  frequent.  Slight  tenderness  in  the  iliac  region  is  not  unoommoD. 
Notable  tenderness  exists  in  most  cases  over  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  these  organs  is  determinable  by  palpation  and  percussion.  I  have 
not  observed  a  craving  for  food  during  the  paroxysms,  which,  according  to 
some  writers,  is  distinctive  of  this  form  of  fever.  The  appetite,  however, 
returns  daring  the  intermtssion,  and  the  digestion  may  be  active  in  this 
stage. 

The  occnrrence  of  jaundice  maybe  mentioned  in  this  connection.  A  dirty, 
yellowish  color  of  the  skin  is  present  in  most  cases,  and  to  it  has  been  assigned 
some  diagnostic  value.  True  jaundice  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases, 
but  its  infrequency  in  the  other  continued  fevers  renders  it  somewhat  dis- 
tinctive of  relapsing  fever.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  statement  that  this  event  is 
an  element  of  gravity  be  correct.  The  event  is  much  more  frequent  in  some 
epidemics  than  in  others.  The  name  "  mild  yellow  fever  "  derives  whatever 
pertinency  it  has  from  the  occurrence  of  jaundice  sometimes  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases,  and  also  from  the  occasional  occurrence  of  black 
Tomit. 
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A  symptom  referable  to  the  nervous  and  the  muscular  system  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  I  refer  to  arthritic  and 
muscular  pains,  especially  the  latter.  During  the  firat  paroxysm  pains  in 
the  loins,  the  calvea  of  the  leg.^,  and  the  muscles  in  other  situations  are  gen- 
erally much  complained  of  They  arc  never  wanting,  although,  as  regards 
intensity,  they  differ  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  muscular  pains  do 
not  cease  with  the  ending 'of  the  paroxysm,  but  they  continue  during  the 
intermission ;  they  are  more  or  less  prominent  during  the  relapse,  and  they 
offcen  persist  into  convalescence.  The  muscles,  espeoiaUy  those  <^  the  calf, 
are  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  pains  are  sometimes  i^erred  to  the  bones. 
Ponfick  thinks  Uiat  this  may  be  explained  by  the  changes  in  the  marrow 
which  he  observed. 

,  The  mental  condition  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  accounts  for  the  suffering 
from  these  pains.  The  perceptions  are  not  blunted  in  this  disease,  as  they 
are  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  This  is  a  negative  point  of  digtinction  in 
contrast  with  the  fevers  just  named.  Another  negative  point  is  the  absence 
of  the  delirium  which  characterizes  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Delirium  is 
by  no  means  absent  in  all  cases  of  relapsing  fever ;  but  the  delirium  is  such 
as  may  occur  whenever  there  is  high  febrile  movement,  whether  the  fever 
be  essential  or  symptomatic,  and  it  is  generally  manifested  only  at  night.  In 
the  daytime  the  mental  faculties  are  generally  intact.  The  condition  known 
as  coma-vigil  does  not  belong  to  the  clinical  history  of  relapsing  fever.  This 
statement  is  also  true  of  sunsultns,  carpholo^a,  and  otlier  ataxic  symptoms 
which  occur  in  grave  cases  of  typbns  and  typhoid  fever.  Deafness  is  also  a 
rare  symptom  in  relapsing  fever. 

A  distinctive  point,  in  comparison  with  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  is  the 
absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  eruption. 
Sadamina  or  miliary  vesicles  are  sometimes  observed  at  the  time  when  pro- 
fuse perspiration  occurs,  but  this  eruption  is  incident  to  various  affections. 
The  same  is  true  of  petechial  spots  which  occur  in  some  cases  of  relapsing 
fever.  Other  kinds  of  eruption  are  sometimes  accidentally  associated.  £ven 
the  rose  papules  of  typhoid  fever  sometimes  occur  in  this  as  they  do  in  vari- 
ous other  diseases. 

The  physiognomy  presents  nothing  distinctive.  The  face  is  more  or  less 
flushed,  as  in  cases  of  symptomatic  fever.  There  is  not  that  degree  of  capil- 
lary congestion,  marked  especially  on  the  cheeks,  which  exists  in  typhoid 
fever,  or  the  dingy  complexion  which  characterises  typhus.  The  expression 
of  indifference,  vacuity,  or  stupidity  which  is  a  notable  characteristic  of  the 
fevers  just  named  is  rarely  observed  in  relapsing  fever. 

The  urine  during  the  paroxysms  is  usually  concentrated,  dark  in  color, 
and  rich  in  urates.  In  some  epidemics  albuminuria  has  been  a  not  uncom- 
mon symptom.  Blood-corpuscles  and  hyaline  casts  have  also  been  found, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  neither  albumen  nor  casts  are  present.  Great 
diminution,  and  even  suppression,  of  the  urine,  however,  are  sometimes 
observed,  uraemic  coma  and  convulsions  taking  place,  but  these  cases  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  point  somewhat  distinctive  of  relapsing  fever,  that 
there  is  ver^  little  liability  to  serious  complications.  In  this  fact  we  have 
an  explanation,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  very  small  rate  of  fatality  from  the 
disease. 

What  bas  just  been  stated  with  respect  to  complications  holds  true  as  regards 
seqnels.  As  a  rale,  important  setj^u^s  do  not  occur.  The  most  frequent  are 
ocular  afiections,  particularly  iritis  and  irido-chonndiUs.  Otitis  media  has 
also  been  repeatedly  observed,  although  less  frequently.  Other  complica- 
tions or  sequels  of  some  clinical  importance  are  parotiditis,  laryngitis,  dysen- 
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tery,  poeumonia,  and  acute  diffuse  nephritis.  Relapsing  fever,  when  it  attacks 
pregnant  women,  always  leads  to  miscarriage  or  aborUon.  The  mother  almost 
invariably  recovers,  but  the  child,  no  matter  how  near  may  be  the  end  of 
gestation,  as  a  rule  is  either  stillborn  or  dies  shortly  after  birth.  The  ^iro- 
chffitae  have  been  found  ia  the  blood  of  the  foetus. 

DiAQNOsis. — The  diagnosis  of  relapsing  fever  is  made  oertaiu  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  characteristic  spirocbeetue  in  the  blood  during  a  paroxysm  of  the 
disease.  The  cases  in  which  competent  observers  have  failed  to  find  the 
organisms  after  searching  for  them  are  so  very  few  that  they  may  be  left  oat 
of  consideration.  Other  distinctive  features  of  relapsing  fever  are  such  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  coDcemiug  the  diagnosis  after  the  disease 
has  ended.  The  distinctive  characters  are — the  abruptness  of  the  inva- 
sion, the  rapid  increment  of  fever,  the  frequent  occnirence  of  moisture  on 
the  skin  or  perspiration  more  or  less  abundant  without  any  marked  abate- 
ment of  the  fever,  tbe  prominence  of  muscular  and  arthritio  pains,  and  in 
certain  cases  the  occurrence  of  jaundice.  These  are  the  positive  points  which 
are  diagnostic.  The  fevers  to  be  excluded  are  the  eruptive  fevers,  febricula, 
remittent  fever,  and  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles 
are  readily  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  eruption  and  of  the  characters 
which  are  distinctive  of  these  fevers  during  the  period  of  invasion.  Small- 
pox is  excluded  after  the  third  day  by  the  continuance  of  fever  and  the 
absence  of  the  eruption.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  decide  at  onoe  that  the 
disease  is  not  a  febricula,  but  the  intensity  of  the  fever  and  the  notable  mus- 
cular pains  do  not  belong  to  the  latter.  Doubt,  however,  is  soon  removed  by 
the  persistence  of  the  fever.  Typhoid  fever  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  a 
prolonged  access  and  of  the  abdominal  symptoms  before  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  by  absence  of  the  character- 
istic mental  oouditiou.  Typhus  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  the  eruption, 
which  appears  earlier  than  in  typhoid  fever,  of  tbe  dusky  complexion,  and  of 
tbe  mental  condition — the  latter  also  being  apparent  earlier  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Remittent  fever  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  remissions,  these  being 
determinable  by  a  notable  diminution  of  the  axillary  temperature  in  some 
cases  in  which  they  are  not  distinctly  denoted  by  the  pnlse.  Of  oourae  the 
prevalence  of  relapsing  fever  is  taken  into  account  in  arriving  at  the  dia^ 
nosis. 

Causation. — Relapsing  fever  is  undoubtedly  a  communicable  disease. 
This  statement  rests  on  facts  derived  from  the  different  sources  of  eyi- 
dence,  exclusive  of  inoculation,  which  establish  the  contagiousness  of  other 
diseases ;  as,  for  example,  typhus  fever.  Of  those  who  are  attacked  doi^ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  a  large  proportion  are  known  to  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with,  or  close  proximity  to,  patients  affected  with  it^ 
The  disease  is  diffused  in  hospitals  among  fellow-patients  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  sick.  During  the  period  in  which  cases  were  received  in  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  after  the  disease  began  to  prevail  in  this  city — namely,  between 
November  14,  1869,  and  February  6,  1870 — twelve  persons  contracted  the 
fever  in  the  hospital.  These  twelve  persons  were  especially  brought  into 
contact  with  patients  affected  with  tbe  disease,  and  in  no  instance  did  it 
attack  one  who  had  not  been  thus  exposed.  One  of  the  senior  assistant 
physicians  residing  in  the  hospital  had  the  disease.  The  orderly  in  one  of 
my  wards  contracted  it,  and  his  wife,  who  came  to  nurse  him,  was  attacked 
by  it.  The  disease  has  often  been  diffused  after  the  importation  of  a  ease  in 
localities  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist. 

Facts,  however,  go  to  show  that  it  ia  not  a  Mghlj  oonta^ons  disease.  Con- 
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nderable  exposure  is  geoerally  necessary.  The  area  of  the  iafeotion  appears 
to  be  limited,  and  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  may  be  transported 
by  fomites.    Some  facts  cited  by  Murchison  render  it  probable  that  it  may 

be  diffused  in  this  way.  It  is  especially  communicable  when  the  miasm 
is  derived  from  a  number  of  patients  in  the  wards  of  a  hospital  or  in  close 
apartments.  The  disease  is  not  likely  to  be  contracted  from  single  patients 
in  well-ventilated  rooms.  The  investigations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Health  in  New  York  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  showed  that  it  is  dif- 
fused chiefiy  among  those  living  in  overcrowded,  ill- ventilated  tenement-houses. 
Of  the  propriety  and  importance  of  removing  these  patients  to  hospitals  or 
wards  devoted  specially  to  eases  of  this  disease  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Destitution,  deprivations,  and  especially  deficient  alimenta.tton,  are  power- 
ful auxiliary  caosea.  Of  Uiis  fact  the  past  historv  of  the  disease  at  different 
times  and  places  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  The  significance  of  the  .names 
"  famine  fever  "  and  "  hunger-pest "  relates  to  this  fact.  Statistics  do  not 
show  any  notable  etiolo^col  influence  pertaining  to  age,  sex,  or  season. 

Al'-hough  its  diffusion  involves  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  a  contagions 
principle,  the  history  of  the  disease  in  other  countries  shows  that  it  occurs  as 
an  epidemic,  and  after  continuing  for  a  certain  time  it  disappears  completely. 
Thus,  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  the  winter  of 
186&-69  there  had  been  no  cases  of  the  disease.  The  cotnplete  disappear- 
ance of  the  disease  for  so  long  a  period  tends  to  show  the  necessity  of  co-ope- 
rating causes  in  conjunction  with  the  special  poison  on  which  the  production 
of  the  disease  depends.  The  effective  means  for  arresting  the  spread  of  the 
disease  are — thinning  the  population  of  overcrowded  tenement-houses,  dis- 
persing the  occupants  of  insalubrious  dwellings,  relieving  destitution,  espe- 
cially as  regards  food,  and  promptly  removing  patients  to  hospitals  devoted 
to  cases  of  relapsing  fever.  An  attack  of  this  disease  does  not  secure  exemp- 
tion fVom  subsequent  attacks.  The  period  of  incubation  in  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  determinable  does  not  exceed  five  days.  It 
rarely  exceeds  nine  days.  Occasionally,  as  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  the 
Bymptoms  begin  almost  immediately  after  the  exposure.' 

That  the  spiral  bacteria  discovered  by  Obermeier  in  the  blood  during  a  par- 
oxysm of  relapsing  fever  have  an  essential  pathological  connection  with  the 
disease  is  universally  admitted.  That  they  or  their  spores  constitute  the  con- 
tagium,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  due  to  their  presence  in 
the  blood,  are  conclusions  vastly  more  probable  than  that  either  are  effect* 
of  the  fever  or  accidentally  associated  with  it.  That  the  agent  of  infection 
is  contained  in  the  blood  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  Motschutkoffsky  has  pro- 
duced relapsing  fever  in  human  beings  by  inoculating  them  with  blood  taken 
during  a  paroxysm  from  a  patient  affected  with  the  disease.  Koch  and  Carter 
have  produced  the  disease  in  monkeys  by  inoculating  them  with  blood  from  a 
case  of  relapsing  fever.  Other  animals  do  not  appear  to  be  susceptible  to  the 
disease.  Blood  taken  during  a  paroxysm  only  is  capable  of  producing  the 
disease.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  life-history  of  the  spirochaete  of  relapsing 
fever.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  possible  to  cultivate  it  artificially.  It  is 
more  probable,  for  various  reasons,  that  the  spores  of  the  spirochaete  are  the 
usual  agents  of  contagion  than  that  the  spirocheete  itself  is  the  contagium. 
Nothing  is  positively  known,  however,  concerning  these  spores,  although  it 
has  been  suspected  that  small  round  glistening  bodies  frequently  found  in  the 
blood  of  relapsing-fever  patients  are  such  spores. 

In  accordance  with  the  ^erm  theory,  the  first  paroxysm  of  relapsing  fever 
•  is  due  to  a  brood  of  spirocbeette.  Their  existence  terminates  in  about  a  week, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  first  febrile  paroxysm  then  ends.    In  a  small  proportion  of 

^  Vide  Murcfaiscm,  &  I^omai'a  HoipUal  BeporU,  voL  ii. 
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oases  the  condidons  required  for  the  production  of  a  second  brood  of  thew 

organisms  are  wanting,  and  the  disease  then  consists  of  a  single  paroxysm  of 
fever.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  conditions  are  not  want- 
ing ;  hence  the  germs  remaining  in  the  body  give  rise  to  a  second  brood,  and 
there  is  the  relapse  of  the  fever.  In  rare  instances  a  third  and  a  fourth  brood 
are  prodneed,  but  in  most  persons  the  conditions  therefor  are  extinguished  after 
a  second  paroxysm  of  fever.  Ttie  conditions,  however,  are  never  permanently 
extinguished,  as  in  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox, and  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  for  after  a  certain  period  they  who  have 
nad  relapsing  fever  are  again  susceptible  to  the  contagium.  The  extinction 
of  the  conditions  for  the  development  and  reproduction  of  the  apirochsets 
within  the  body  is  only  temporary. 

The  oontagium  is  probably  contained  in  the  breath  and  cutaneous  exhala- 
tions. There  are  no  facta  tending  to  show  that  the  intestinal  dejeodons  hare 
any  part  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease. 

Peognosis. — It  is,  at  first  view,  remarkable  that  a  fever  of  sach  intensity, 
and  prevailing  especially  among  a  class  of  persons  whose  powers  of  tolerance 
are  impaired  by  previous  hardships  and  want,  should  have  such  a  small  rate 
of  mortality.  The  mortality  in  different  collections  of  cases  varies  between  2 
and  11  per  cent.  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  statistical  report,  states  that  of  103  cases 
admitted  into  Bellevue  Hospital  between  November  14,  1869,  and  February 
6,  1870,  only  2  proved  fatal.  In  some  epidemics  the  mortality  has  been  as 
high  as  10  or  11  per  cent.,  hut  as  a  rule  it  has  not  exceeded  2  to  4  per  cent. 
In  epidemics  with  the  higher  rates  of  mortality  the  coili plications  have  been 
many  and  the  disease  has  presented  the  so-called  bilious  type.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  the  low  rate  of  mortality  ?  An  explanation  which  perhaps  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  has  been  already  given — namely,  die  disease 
is  very  rarely  accompanied  by  any  serious  complications.  The  comparatively 
greater  fatality  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  is  due  munly  to  complicadons. 
These  fevers  rarely  kill  per  se;  that  is,  death  is  not  purely  an  effect  of  the 
intensity  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  fatal  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  the  death  in  a  certain  proportion  is 
attributable  either  to  complications,  such  as  pneumonia  and  dysentery,  or  to 
antecedent  affecdons — as,  for  example,  disease  of  the  kidneys  and  chronic 
alcoholism — but  this  fever  may  destroy  life  irrespective  of  any  important  com- 
plications or  antecedent  affection.  Several  observers  have  reported  cases  in 
which  sudden  death  occurred  apparently  from  syncope.  Dr.  Moore*8  report 
exemplified  this  fact.  The  death  in  one  case  was  sudden  and  unexpected 
during  the  night  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease.  At  the  time  of  death 
the  primary  paroxysm  seemed  about  to  end,  free  perspiration  having  taken 
place.  Neither  coma  nor  convulsions  occurred,  and,  so  far  as  informadon 
could  be  obtained,  the  dying  was  by  syncope.  The  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  explains,  in  many  cases  at  least,  death  by  syncope. 

Suppression  of  urine  followed  by  urtemic  coma  and  convulsions  is  some- 
times a  cause  of  death.  This  fact  was  exemplified  by  one  of  the  two  fatal 
cases  occurring  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  These  symptoms  are  due  to  acute 
diffuse  nephritis,  which  is  one  of  the  recognized  complications  of  relapnng 
fever. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  known  means  which  can  be  relied  upon  for 
cutting  short  this  disease.  With  our  present  knowledge  there  are  no 
remedies  which,  employed  in  the  intermission,  will  prevent  the  relapse. 
Quinia  has  been  used  freely,  but  with  no  success.  Its  inutili^  as  a  pro* 
phylaodc  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  different  observers.    It  has  been 
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recently  claimed  that  calomel  exerts  a  favorable  iofluence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  treatment,  with  our  present  knowledge,  must  be  expect- 
ant, meaning  by  this  term  that  it  is  to  consist  of  palliative  measures  and  those 
addressed  to  the  particular  indications  in  tndividua)  cases. 

The  intensity  of  the  fever  during  the  paroxysms  may  be  lessened  by  spong- 
ing the  body  with  water  and  by  the  wet  sheet.  Gold  water  may  be  taken  into 
the  stomach  freely.  Ice-cold  carbonic-acid  water  is  an  acceptable  and  useful 
drink  to  allay  thirst.  Cephalalgia  may  be  relieved  by  cold  applications  to  the 
head.  The  bowels  should  be'  kept  open  by  saline  laxatives.  The  muscular  and 
artbridc  pains  call  for  the  use  of  opium,  especially  if  it  produce  no  unpleasant 
after-effeots.  IrrespeotiVe  of  the  pains,  opiates  are  indicated  to  relieve  sleep- 
lessness. 

The  dietetic  treatment  is  important,  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  defi- 
cient alimentation  has  been  an  auxiliary  cause  of  the  disease.  In  this  fever, 
as  in  other  fevers  when  alimentary  support  is  indicated,  milk  is  the  form 
of  diet  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
diseases,  there  is  never  any  danger  of  the  over-appropriation  of  nutriment^ 
the  only  risk  being  in  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  can  be  digested.  It 
is  desirable  that  during  the  paroxysms  one  or  two  quarts  of  milk  nhould 
be  taken  daily.  In  the  intermission,  when  the  appetite  returns,  as  much  sub- 
stantial food  as  can  be  digested  should  be  allowed ;  and  the  more  food  is 
appropriated  in  this  stage  the  better  is  the  patient  enabled  to  tolerate  the 
relapse.  Tonic  remedies  are  indicated  throughout  the  disease,  especially  in 
the  intermission.  Quinia  in  small  doses  and  some  preparation  of  iron  are  the 
tonics  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  symptoms  denote  asthenia,  alcoholics  are  indicated.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  death  from  syncope  renders  it  important  to  watch  carefully  for 
this  indication.  When  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  alcoholics  may  be 
useful  they  should  be  given  tentatively,  and  continued  or  not  according  to 
the  effect,  especially  on  the  pulse  and  temperature.  They  are  of  course 
urgently  indicated  if  the  symptoms  denote  danger  in  the  direction  of 
asUienia. 

Attention  to  the  urine  is  important.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  cause  of 
death  is  suppression  of  urine.  If  the  urinary  excretion  be  deficient  in  quan* 
tity,  or  if,  the  quantity  being  sufficient,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  urea,  diuretics 
are  indicated.  If  the  kidneys  do  not  respond  to  diuretics,  hydragogue  cathar- 
tics are  indicated,  with  a  view  to  eliminate  urea  through  the  alimentary  canal. 
Active  hydragognra  are  of  course  indicated  if  urtemic  coma  or  convulsions 
supervene. 

It  is  stated  that  convalescence  from  relapsing  fever  is  notably  slow, 
patients  remaining  for  a  long  time  much  enfeebled,  and  tolerating  with  dif- 
ficulty affections  which  may  occur  before  the  recovery  is  complete.  This 
has  not  been  a  marked  peculiarity  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation.  It  is  doubtless  more  likely  to  be  marked  in  the  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  impairment  of  the  vital  powers  from  innutrition  and 
hardships  before  the  fever  was  contracted ;  and  also  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
marked  when  abundant  alimentation  and  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol  have 
not  entered  into  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Erysipelatous  Fever. 

Erympelaa,  considered  as  a  local  affection,  belongs  to  surgery  rather  than  to 
medicine.  For  an  acoonnt  of  this  form  of  inflammation,  therefore,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  sni^^ioal  works.   It  ocours  as  an  oceasioDal  complication  of  the 
continued  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  A  form  of  continued  fever  dis- 
cs 
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tinct  the  fevera  which  have  been  considered  is  charactericed  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  erysipelas,  and  hence  it  is  called  erytipHatova  /ever.  As 
a  distinct  form  or  species  of  fever  this  is  to  be  distingaisbed  from  erysipelas 
occurring  as  a  local  affection  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  febrile  move- 
ment. The  fever  in  the  latter  is  symptomatic,  whereas  in  erysipelatous  fever 
it  is  primary  or  essential.  On  the  other  hanil,  erysipelatous  fever  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  typhus,  typhoid,  and  relapsing  fever  with  erysipelu  u 
a  complication. 

Erysipelatoas  fever  oeeurs  as  a  sporadic  and  as  an  epidemie  disease.  As  a 
sporadic  disease  it  is  rare,  and  has  not  been  as  yet  snflGciently  studied  by 
means  of  the  analysis  of  recorded  cases.  The  invasion  is  either  abmpc  or 
there  is  a  forming  stage  of  variable  duratioD.  The  erysipelas  may  be  devel- 
oped within  a  few  hours  from  the  attack  or  after  the  lapse  of  one,  two,  or 
three  days.  The  head  is  oftenest  the  seat  of  the  erysipelas,  but  it  may  be 
developed  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Different  parts  may  be  succesnively 
invaded.  I  have  known  it  to  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
The  febrile  movement  is  more  or  less  intense.  Passive  deliriam  and  other 
ataxic  symptoms  are  not  infrequently  developed;  in  other  words, the  typhoid 
state  exists.  The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting,  and  the 
eareer  of  the  disease  is  shorter  than  that  of  typhoid  fever.  The  symptoms 
are  modified,  and  the  disease,  as  regards  duration  and  danger,  is  affected 
materially  by  the  degree  of  intensity,  the  extent,  and  the  local  results  of  the 
erynpelas.  The  general  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  other  of 
the  continued  fevers.  In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  fever 
I  shall  pass  it  by  with  this  brief  notice.  It  is  sometimes  classed  adUODg  the 
eruptive  fevers,  but  the  erysipelas  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  oataneoos 
eruption. 

Epidemic  erysipelatous  fever  I  shall  also  notice  very  briefly.  It  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  country  between  1841  and  1846.  It  was  not  confined  to 
a  particular  section,  but  prevailed  in  certain  districts  in  the  New  Kngland, 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  In  some  localities  great  numbers 
were  affected  and  the  mortality  was  large.  It  was  commonly  known  in 
certain  parts  of  the  coantry  as  the  "  black  tongue,"  from  an  appearance  of 
the  tongue  ooeaaionally  observed.  The  medical  journals  of  this  country  dur 
ing  the  years  jnst  named  and  afterward  contained  many  articles  relating  io 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  different  localities.  Of  these,  an  article  by 
Drs.  Hall  and  Dexter,  dving  an  account  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  ia 
Vermont,*  and  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Bennett  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  are 
especially  deserving  of  notice.  The  latter  gives  an  analysis  of  varioos  arti- 
cles contained  in  different  medical  journals.* 

The  epidemic  prevailed  in  isolated  sections.  It  did  not  appeu-  to  migrate 
or  to  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Its  course  was  *'  irregular  and 
erratic."  Dr.  Bennett,  however,  states  that  it  sometimes  appeared  to  folio* 
the  direction  of  rivers,  small  streams,  and  lakes.  The  attack  was  sometimes 
sudden  and  sometimes  preceded  by  premonitions,  the  latter  rarely  existing 
longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  being  the  same  as  thoso  belonging  to  th« 
access  of  other  fevers.  A  pronounced  and  frequently  a  prolonged  chill,  with 
or  without  rigor,  ushered  in  the  disease,  accompanied  often  by  pains  in  the 
extremities  and  in  some  cases  by  great  prostration.  Pharyngitis  was  at  once 
or  speedily  developed  ;  and  this  local  affection  was  constant.  It  varied  mncli 
in  intensity  in  difl^rent  cases.  Not  infrequently  it  was  attended  with  grert 
spelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  sometimes  sloughing  occurred.  The  inflamma- 
tion sometimes  involved  the  larynx,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  oases 

'Vide  Jottmal  of  the  Mtd'ieei  Seienen.  Jannary,  1844. 

•  Vide  New  Font  JowwU  oj  Medidne,  July, 
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death  was  due  to  either  laryogitis  or  oedema  of  the  glottia.  The  lymphatio 
glands  of  the  neck  became  more  or  less  svollen,  the  swelling  in  some  cases 
beiDg  very  great,  and  occasionally  supparation  taking  place. 

Erysipelas  was  far  from  being  constant.  The  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
varied  at  different  times  and  places.  Br.  Bennett  observed  it  in  only  one- 
sixth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  erysipelas 
occurs  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  oases,  the  propriety  of  calling  Uie 
disease  erynpelatons  fever  rests  upon  the  absence  of  any  other  and  Better 
name.  The  erysipelas  was  seated  in  different  parts.  It  fVequently  led  to 
suppuration,  gangrene,  and  sloughing.  The  danger  and  protracted  character 
of  the  disease  depeni^  on  the  degree,  extent,  and  local  results  of  the  ery- 
sipelas. 

The  febrile  movement  was  more  or  less  intense.  Erratic  pains,  like  those 
of  neuralgia  and  muscular  rheumatism,  were  common  during  the  course  of 
the  disease.  Typhoid  delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms  occurred  in  severe 
cases.  Petechise  were  sometimes  observed.  Abscesses  without  erysipelas 
occurred  in  some  cases.  The  disease  was  not  infrequently  complicated  with 
inflammation  of  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  and  the  cere- 
bral meninges.    Pneumonitis  was  an  occasional  complication. 

Different  cases  differed  much  as  regards  the  gravity  of  Uie  disease.  Id 
many  cases  the  disease  was  mild  and  ended  in  five  or  six  days.  The  severity 
and  danger  were  generally  due  to  the  complications.  Of  the  cases  compli- 
cated with  laryngiUs  or  oedema  of  Uie  glottis,  extenedve  erysipelas,  eeroaa 
inflammations,  or  pneumonitis,  a  large  proportion  ended  fatally,  the  duration 
being  very  prolonged. 

Puerperal  peritonitis  prevailed  in  conjunction  with  this  epidemic  so  uni- 
formly as  to  show  a  pathological  relationship  between  these  two  affections. 
The  opinion  was  generally  held  that  the  peritonitis  was  caused  by  a  virus  or 
miasm  carried  by  the  obstetrician  from  patients  affected  with  the  epidemic  dis- 
ease. Assuming  this  to  be  true  in  certain  cases,  puerperal  peritonitis  was  by  no 
means  uniformly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  rational  explanation  in 
many,  if  not  in  all,  cases  is  that  labor  acted  as  an  exciting  cause  and  deter- 
mined the  situation  of  the  local  affection  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease 
from  the  action  of  the  epidemic  influence.  Many,  if  not  most,  practitioners 
held  that  the  disease  was  commnnicable.  Its  contagiousness,  however,  cannot 
be  considered  as  established. 

As  regards  treatment  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  practi- 
tioners i^vocated  bleeding  and  other  of  the  measures  called  antiphlogistic ; 
but  the  majority,  before  the  epidemic  ceased  to  prevail,  were  convinced  of 
the  impropriety  of  these  measures.  In  riew  of  the  symptoms,  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  and  gangrene  in  the  cases  in  which 
erysipelas  existed,  and  the  other  complications  which  were  liable  to  occur, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  measures  of  an  opposite 
character.  Tonic  remedies,  alimentation,  and  alcoholic  stimulants — in  other 
words,  supporting  measures  of  treatment — were  indicated.  Mild  cases 
required  little  or  no  treatment,  but  in  grave  cases  were  applicable  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  management  of  other  essential  fevers  with 
serious  local  complications. 

Epidemio  Fever  characteriEed  by  Phajyiigitis. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1857  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  Canada,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  of  a  mild  grade 
of  intensity,  and  unaccompanied  by  either  diphtheritic  exudation  or  much 
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anbmacouB  iDfiltration.  I  reported  tbe  results  of  an  analysis  of  23  cases 
vhieb  I  observed  and  recorded.  A  report  of  this  epidemic,  based  upon  notes 
of  37  cases,  was  at  the  same  time  made  bj  Prof.  Rochester.'  The  different 
cases  presented  great  uniformity  as  regarded  tbe  genera)  and  local  symptoma. 
The  fever  was  ushered  in  with  a  chill  without  rigor.  The  febrile  movement 
in  all  the  cases  was  considerable  or  marked.  The  severity  of  the  disease  was 
generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  patients  in  bed  for  several  days.  The  lymph- 
atic glands  of  the  neck  were  in  most  cases  moderately  enlarged,  bat  without 
suppuration.  Soreness  of  the  throat  was  not  a  prominent  symptom,  even 
when  the  pharyngitis  was  marked.  There  was  in  no  case  an  eruption.  Vomit' 
ing  did  not  occur,  and  generally  the  bowels  were  constipated.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  importance  referable  to  tbe  pulmonary  and  nervous  system. 
The  duration  of  the  fever  was  between  three  and  (dx  days.  It  affooted  per- 
sons of  either  sex  and  of  all  ages.  The  epidemic  eontinaed  abont  two  months, 
reaching  its  acme  gradually  and  gradually  declining.  In  no  ease  under  mj 
observation  did  it  prove  fatal. 

The  disease  was  not  scarlatina,  as  shown  by  its  affecting  persons  who  had 
had  that  disease,  by  the  fact  that  scarlatina  did  not  prevail  at  the  time,  by 
the  absence  of  an  eruption  in  all  the  cases,  by  the  non-occurrence  of  dropsy 
as  a  sequel  in  any  case,  and  the  fact  that  middle-aged  and  aged  persons  were 
attacked  as  well  as  children  and  infants.  There  were  no  cases  of  epidemic 
pharyngitis  with  exudation  or  diphtheria  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
fever  resembled  the  mild  cases  of  erysipelatous  fever  which  occurred  during 
the  epidemic  prevalence  of  that  disease,  but  erysipelas  was  not  developed  in 
any  case.  The  oases  bore  a  close  analogy  to  those  of  influenza,  except  that 
the  local  affection  was  seat«d  in  the  pharynx,  and  not  in  tbe  Scbneiderian  and 
bronchial  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Harvey  G.  Brown,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  kindly  communicated 
to  me  an  account  of  an  epidemic  similar  to  that  just  described  whioh  prevailed 
among  the  United  States  troops  stationed  at  Hart's  Island,  Long  Island  Souiid, 
in  January  and  February,  1866. 

Palliative  measures  of  treatment  only  were  indicated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PERIODICAL  FEVERS. 

Intermittent  Fever:  Anatomical  Chaiactets;  Oioical  History;  CaoBatlon;  Diagnods; 
Ptognoeia;  Treatment.— Pemlcions  Intermittent  Fever. 

THE  periodical  are  distinguished  from  the  continued  fevers  by  the  occur- 
rence of  febrile  paroxysms  or  marked  exacerbations  in  a  regular  order 
of  succession,  thereby  exemplifying  a  law  of  periodicity.  This  distinction 
applies  especially  to  the  fevers  called  intermittent  and  remittent.  Yellow 
fever  is  generally  included  among  the  periodical  fevers,  and  it  belongs  per- 
haps more  appropriately  here  than  in  any  other  nosological  division.  The 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are  often  distinguished  as  malarial  ftseen. 
These  fevers  will  be  found  to  present  many  striking  points  of  difference  as 

For  both  reports^  vide  Buffalo  MttL  Jovrmd,  1857. 
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oontrastecl  vitli  the  fevers  which  have  been  considered  io  the  precediug  chap- 
ters. They  differ  not  only  in  the  events  of  the  clinical  history,  but  as  regards 
the  lavrs  governiDg  their  causation,  duration,  complication,  sequels,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  oontrollable  by  known  remedies. 

Intermittent  Fever. 

An  intermittent  fever  ia  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  febrile  parox- 
ysms in  r^;ular  succession  and  by  the  absence  of  febrile  movement  between 
the  paroxisms.  The  intermission  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  this  form  of 
fever,  as  its  name  implies.  Popularly,  the  disease  is  known  as  "  fever  and 
ague,"  "  chill  fever,"  "  the  shakes,"  and  by  names  expressive  of  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  produced,  as  "  swamp  fever,"  "  Panama  fever,"  "  Chagras  fever, 
etc.  Althongn  essentially  the  same  disease,  intermittent  fever  as  ordinarily 
presented  in  practice  is  unattended  with  danger  to  life,  but  occasionally  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  maladies.  I  shall  consider  first  simple  or  ordi- 
nary intermittent  fever,  and  afterward  the  grave  forms  of  the  disease  tinder 
the  head  of  Pernicums  luteitmltent  Fever. 

Anatomical  Chahacters. — The  essential  anatomical  lesion  in  all  forms 
of  malarial  fever  is  the  presence  of  dark  pigment  in  the  blood  and  in  certain 
organs.  A  certain  amount  of  this  pigment  is  formed  in  simple  intermittent 
fever.  The  quantity  of  this  pigment  and  other  malarial  anatomical  changes 
are  so  much  greater  in  the  more  severe  forms  of  malarial  poisoning  that  the 
conaderation  of  these  changes  will  be  referred  to  the  article  on  Remittent 
Fever.    The  spleen  is  more  or  less  enlarged  in  simple  intermittent  fever. 

Clinical  History. — The  elinical  history  will  embrace  an  account,  /rrf, 
of  the  paroxysm ;  and  second,  of  the  intermission. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  attack  is  sudden.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  however,  there  are  premonitions  for  a  variable  period.  The  premo- 
nitions are  not  very  distinctive  of  this  disease,  consisting  of  pain  in  the  head, 
yawniugs,  indisposition  to  exertion,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  malaise. 
Although  not  very  definite,  they  sometimes  suffice  to  lead  patients  who  have 
been  repeatedly  affected  with  intermittent  fever  to  anticipate  an  impending 
attack. 

A  paroxysm,  when  complete,  consists  of  three  distinct  periods  or  stages— 
namely,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 

Cold  &age. — This  stage  presents  first  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  beginning  in 
the  loins  and  extending  thence  over  the  back  and  Hmbs.  The  cbill  is  more  or 
less  intense,  in  some  cases  consisting  of  a  slight  creeping  sensation  of  coldness 
with  shiverings,  being  in  other  oases  extremely  severe.  Muscular  tremor, 
commonly  known  as  rigor,  may  or  may  not  accompany  the  ehill.  I  have  met 
with  a  single  example  of  distinct  rigor  without  a  sensation  of  chilliness.  Dur- 
ing the  chill  bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body,  or  horripilation,  and  the 
appearance  familiar  as  "  goose-skin,"  are  often  observed.  Notwithstanding 
the  sensation  of  coldness  which  the  patient  experiences,  and  the  feeling  of 
coldness  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  certain  parts,  the  thermometer  in  the 
rectum  shows  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  thermometer, 
however,  applied  to  the  extremities  shows  a  decrease  of  temperature  below 
that  of  health.  The  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  begins  prior  to 
the  paroxynn.  The  sensation  of  coldness  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  back  or  the  extremities.  During  the  rigor  frequently  the 
teeth  chatter  and  the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  are  sufficient  to  shake 
with  considerable  violence  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies. 
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During  this  stage  tbe  patient  frequently  sighs,  the  poise,  which  ia  uaaallj 
accelerated,  is  small  and  feeble,  the  countenance  has  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
the  prolabia  and  face  are  p«le  or  frequently  livid,  and  lividity  is  often  marked 
at  the  roots  of  the  naila.  The  general  appearance  is  as  if  the  person  had  been 
exposed  to  intense  cold.  The  circulation  is  sometimes  completely  suspended 
in  the  fingers,  which  are  waxy  in  appearance,  devoid  of  sensibility,  and  bleed 
less  than  usual  if  wounded.  Other  symptoms  are— mental  irritability,  a  senae 
of  oppression  referred  to  Uie  pnaconlia,  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  and  pd- 
pitation. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  between  a  few  momenta  and  two  hours  or 
even  longer.  The  average  duration  may  be  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  transition  to  the  next  staee  is  sometimes  abmnt, 
but  is  generally  gradual.  Flushings  of  heat  are  feft^  the  rigor  ceases,  toe 
coldness,  as  it  were,  melts  away,  febrile  movement  is  developed,  and  the 
cold  stage  ia  then  ended. 

The  cold  stage  is  not  infrequently  wanting,  the  paroxysm  beginning  with 
the  hot  stage.  I  have  known  a  state  of  intense  nervouaneaa  to  take  the  place 
of  the  cold  stage.  Gastralgia  or  gastric  irritability,  denoted  by  pain  or  inces- 
sant vomiting,  is  a  morbid  condition  which  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  this 
stage,  as  well  as  drowsiness  or  stupor  and  a  condition  resembling  hysterical 
coma.  Veritable  coma  is  liable  to  occur  in  this  stage  in  a  form  of  the  disease 
which  will  be  noticed  separately  ander  the  bead  of  Pemicioiu  Intermittent 
fever.    In  young  children  oonvnlsions  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  cold  stage. 

Congestion  of  internal  organs  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  cold  stage, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  leas  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  surface  and  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  is  not  diminished ;  but  the  primarr  and  essentJal  morbid 
condition  underlies  the  congestion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  an 
effect  of  an  active  contraction  or  spasm  of  the  peripheral  vessels,  the  blood 
accumulating  in  the  internal  organs  in  consequence  of  its  being  driven  fVom 
the  surface  of  the  body.  That  the  congestion  incident  to  this  stage  does  not 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  other  stagea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
cold  stage  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  that  the  other  stages  in  these  cases  an 
not  less  marked  than  when  the  cold  stage  occurs. 

Hot  Stage. — This  stage  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  intense  pyrexia. 
The  skin  becomes  hot,  the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  full  or  bounding,  the  face 
is  flushed,  the  cephalalgia  continues,  but  the  pain  in  the  limbs  and  the  prse- 
cordial  oppression  disappear.  The  axillary  temperature  rises  notably,  usu- 
ally reaching  106°  or  106°  F.  Thirst  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom.  The 
intensity  of  the  pyrexia  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  The  duration 
of  this  stage  is  between  three  and  eight  hours.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
stage  the  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  periphery  which  existed  in  the  cold 
stage  has  ceased,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  distributing  vessels  of  the 
snnace  of  the  body  are  abundantly  dilated. 

SmecUing  Stage, — Perspiration  appears  first  on  the  face,  and  afterward  on 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  pyrexia  gradually  abates,  and  at  length 
disappears.  The  heat  of  the  surface,  cephalalgia,  thirst,  restlessness,  etc. 
cease-  The  thermometer  indicates  a  rapid  defervescence,  the  heat  falling  to 
the  normal  standard.  The  patient  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  With  this  stage 
the  paroxysm  ends.  As  regards  the  amount  of  sweating  cases  differ,  it  being 
sometimes  profuse  and  sometimes  slight.  The  duration  of  the  sweating  stags 
is  variable,  the  average  duration  being  three  or  four  hours.  The  sweating  is 
evidence  that  the  pyrexia  is  about  to  end.  That  it  is  the  means  of  brining 
the  paroxysm  to  a  close  is  by  no  means  certain ;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  apprcnch- 
ing  intermission,  and  it  may  be  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  deorease 
of  the  pyrexia.    During  and  BUO(»eding  the  paroxysm,  nrea,  urio  acid,  and 
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tbe  clilorideB  in  the  urine  are  increased.  The  urine  is  not  infrequently 
albominoDS,  and  occaaioQally  there  is  hematuria. 

Tbe  intermission,  called  also  the  apyrezial  period,  is  the  space  of  time 
between  two  successive  paroxysms.  The  period  from  the  beginning  of  one 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  paroxysm  is  called  the  interval  in  distinction 
from  tbe  intermission.  The  duration  of  the  interval  is  tbe  basis  of  a  division 
into  varieties  commonly  known  as  the  different  types  of  the  disease.  Each 
variety  or  type  observes  a  law  of  periodicity  in  the  succession  of  paroxysms. 
There  are  three  simple  types  of  intermittent  fever — namely,  tbe  juo^icnt, 
tbe  tertian,  and  the  quartan  type.  In  die  quotidian  type  tbe  interval  is 
about  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  paroxysm  recurs  daily,  as  the  name  imports. 
In  the  tertian  type  the  interval  is  about  forty-eight  hours,  or  the  paroxysm 
recurs  on  the  third  day,  reckoning  tbe  days  on  which  two  sucoesaiTe  parox- 
ysms take  place.  In  the  quartan  type  the  interval  is  about  seventy-two 
hours,  or  tbe  paroxysm  recurs  on  tbe  fourth  day.  As  a  rule,  the  paroxysms 
are  uniform  in  each  individual  case  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  tbe  cold 
stage,  tbe  duration  of  tbe  several  stages  respectively,  tbe  severity  of  each, 
etc.,  but  they  present  considerable  diversity  in  different  cases.  Of  the  three 
simple  types,  tbe  quotidian  and  tertian  type  are  by  far  tbe  most  frequent. 
Examples  of  the  quartan  type  are  comparatively  rare.  Of  98,237  cases  of 
intermittent  fever  in  the  United  States  army,  only  1757  were  of  the  quartan 
type.* 

As  regards  tbe  relative  frequency  of  quotidian  and  tertian  cases,  either 
variety  may  predominate  at  particular  seasons.  In  the  same  locality  the 
majority  of  cases  are  at  one  season  of  the  quotidian  and  at  another  season 
of  the  terUan  type.  In  an  aggregate  of  cases  occurring  in  a  series  of  years 
the  qaotidian  type  predominates.  Of  98,237  oases  in  tbe  United  States  army, 
61,623  oases  were  of  quotidian  and  44,857  cases  of  terUan  type.'  Gases  have 
been  observed  in  which  the  paroxysm  has  recurred  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  day,  and  henoe  there  may  be  a  quintan,  a  sextan,  a  heptan, 
and  an  octan  type  of  intermittent  fever.  Snob  oases,  however,  are  among 
the  rare  ourionties  of  clinical  experience.  In  some  cases  daring  the  oontin- 
nance  of  the  disease  the  type  changes,  tbe  quotidian  succeeding  the  tertian,  or 
vice,  vertd  ;  such  oases,  however,  are  rare. 

Cases  are  observed  occasionally  in  which  one  of  the  simple  types  is  dupli- 
cated ;  that  is,  two  sets  of  paroxysms  of  the  same  type  coexist.  Thus,  one 
compound  type  is  called  a  double  quotidian^  two  paroxysms  occurring  daily. 
Another  compound  type  is  a  dotme  terHan.  In  a  double  tertian  a  paroxysm 
occurs  daily,  but  the  paroxysms  on  sucoessive  days  take  place  at  different 
hours,  and  may  differ  in  various  ways,  whereas  on  alternate  days  they  occur  at 
the  same  hour  and  correspond  in  other  respects.  Again,  a  tertian  is  doubled 
or  duplicated  when  two  paroxysms  occur  on  alternate  days.  Another  com- 
pound type  is  a  doubie  quartan.  In  this  type  a  paroxysm  occurs  on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  and  on  the  third  da^  there  is  no  paroxysm.  Finally,  a  triple 
quartan  is  a  compound  type  in  which  a  paroxysm  occurs  ou  three  successive 
days,  the  paroxysms  on  these  days  presenting  notable  points  of  difference,  but 
each  paroxysm  corresponding  with  that  which  recurs  on  the  fourth  day. 
These  compound  types,  except  the  double  tertian,  are  extremely  rare,  and 
are  interesting  merely  as  curiosities  of  clinical  experience.  Tbe  double  ter* 
tian  is  not  very  infrequent. 

Paroxysms  may  occur  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  They  rarely  occur  during 
tbe  night.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  quotidian  and  tertian  type 
the  paroxysms  occur  before  noon.    Quartans  are  as  likely  to  occur  after  as 

■  Vide  Woodward^  Qmp  Diatom  ef  the  Uiaied  StaUe  Armg,  Philadelphia,  1868. 
*  Ibid. 
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before  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  infants  the  type  is  almost  nniformly  quo- 
tidian. As  a  rule,  the  Bucoessive  paroxysms  recur  precisely  or  nearly  at  the 
same  hour ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  variation  from  this  rule,  and  the  varia* 

tion  is  in  accordance  with  a  certain  law  whenever  the  paroxysms  are  said  to  be 
either  anticipating  or  retarding.  They  are  anticipating  when  each  successive 
paroxysm  recurs  earlier  by  the  same  period  than  the  last.  Thus,  they  may 
regularly  anticipate  half  an  hour,  an  hour  and  a  half.  etc.  The  paroxysms 
are  retarding  when  each  successive  paroxysm  is  in  like  manner  delayed.  This 
variation  in  time  of  recurrence  is  generally  evidence  that  the  disease  is  about 
to  end. 

During  the  intermission  there  is  much  difference  in  different  cases  aa  regards 
fteedom  from  ailments.  In  some  cases  the  patient  complains  only  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  debility ;  the  appetite  and  d^estion  are  good,  and  there  is  no 
apparent  disorder  of  any  of  the  fancUuns.  In  other  cases  marked  prostra- 
tion follows,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  more  or  less  impaired,  and  various 
disturbances  exist. 

Probably  more  or  less  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  all  cases  of  mala- 
rial fever.  The  enlargement  is  often  sufficient  for  the  organ  to  be  readily  felt 
through  the  abdominal  waits,  constituting  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
"  ague  cake  "  in  districts  where  the  disease  prevails.  The  organ  in  some  cases 
becomes  enormously  enlarged.  A  splenic  tumor  of  large  size  is  not  very  fre- 
quent. It  occurs  in  some  cases  when  the  disease  has  been  of  short  duration, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  developed  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
disea.(ie  has  existed  for  a  long  period.  It  may  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  after  the  paroxysms  cease. 

AnsBmia  is  incident  to  the  disease,  especially  if  it  have  been  of  consider- 
able duration.  The  pallor  of  the  face  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
protracted  or  in  which  frequent  relapses  have  taken  place  is  oflen  associated 
with  a  yellowish  or  sallow  tint  and  with  more  or  less  oedema,  giving  rise  to 
a  characteristic  facies.  These  characters  denote  what  is  called  the  malariat 
cachexia.  General  dropsy  is  an  occasional  concomitant  or  sequel.  Notable 
anasarca  with  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities  is  sometimes  incident  to  the 
disease,  and  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  denote  either  a  cardiac  or  a  renal 
affection.    An  herpetic  eruption  about  the  month  is  a  fVequent  concomitant. 

The  DURATION  of  the  disease  is  indefinite.  It  not  infrequently  ends  spon- 
taneously after  a  few  paroxysms,  but  in  many  cases  it  continues  for  weeks, 
and  even  months,  if  not  arrested  by  curative  means.  Its  indefiniteness  of 
duration  is  a  striking  point  of  difference  as  contrasted  with  the  continued 
fevers ;  and  its  self-limitation  is  not,  as  in  the  latter,  restricted  within  a  certain 
period.  Another  not  less  striking  point  of  difference  relates  to  ^e  liability 
to  relapses.  Subsequent  attacks  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The 
liability  to  relapse  remains  for  many  years.  In  some  cases  successive  attacks 
occur  regularly  after  a  certain  period,  showing  that  in  these  oases  the  relapses 
take  place  in  accordance  with  an  intrinsic  tendency  *,  that  is,  irrespective  of 
external  causes.  The  notion  was  formerly  entertained  that  the  tendency  to 
relapse  was  lessened  if  the  disease  were  left  to  end  of  its  own  accord  or  "  wear 
itself  out."  So  far  from  this  being  true,  I  believe  that  clinical  experience 
shows  a  diminished  tendency  to  relapse  in  proportion  as  the  paroxysms  are 
speedily  interrupted  by  therapeutical  interference.  Afler  the  paroxysms 
have  ceased  to  recnr,  either  spontaneously  or  from  the  use  of  remedies,  ther- 
mometric  observations  may  show  more  or  less  increase  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  at  the  time  when  the  paroxysm  was  to  be  expected.  So  long  as  these 
fluctations  of  temperature  exist  the  disease  has  not  completely  diappeared 
and  relapses  are  Uable  to  occur. 
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PhymcunB*  in  malarial  diatrictB  become  familiar  with  cases  which  may  be 
called  cases  of  latent  tatermittent  /ever.  In  these  oases  paroxysms  are  not 
fully  developed,  but  the  patient  complains  of  indefinite  ailments,  to  which  the 
term  biitous  is  frequently  applied.  The  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost ;  and  there 
may  be  nausea  and  occaBional  vomiting,  with  pain  in  the  bead,  indisposition 
to  exertion,  etc.  The  tongue  is  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  and  very  white 
coating.  A  close  examiDation  will  sometimes  disclose  evidence  of  periodicity 
in  an  increase  of  ailments  at  regular  periods  on  successive  days  or  on  alter- 
nate days,  and  slight  manifestations  of  the  several  stages  of  a  paroxysm  may 
be  observed.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  is  useful  as  a  means  of  diagno- 
sis in  these  oases,  showing  a  periodical  rise  of  temperature  when  the  surface 
of  the  body  may  not  show  increase  of  heat  and  the  pulse  is  but  little  accel* 
erated.  In  a  case  under  observation  at  Bellevne  Hospital  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  morning  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  105°  F.,  the  pulse  being 
only  80,  and  at  evening  Uie  temperature  was  100'*.  Under  the  free  use  of 
^uinia  the  daily  increase  of  temperature  rapidly  diminished,  and  in  a  short 
time  ceased.  The  prompt  relief  afforded  by  treatment  addressed  to  a  sus< 
pected  malarial  condition  shows  the  correctness  of  the  suspicion ;  and  this 
treatment  may  be  resorted  to  tentatively  in  cases  of  doubt.  The  affection  in 
these  cases  is  sometimes  called  dwnb  ague.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  par- 
oxysms in  which  rigors  are  wanting. 

Intermittent  fever  is  said  to  be  masked  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  associ- 
ated with  other  affections.  It  may  exist  in  combination  with  various  affections, 
such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  dysentery,  etc.  The  association  may  render 
the  periodical  disease  irregular  and  interfere  with  the  full  development  of  the 
paroxysms.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  correct  to  apply  to  the  associated  affec- 
tions the  term  malarial,  meaning  thereby  that  these  affections  are  due  to 
malaria.  They  are  simply  accompanied  by  phenomena  proceeding  from 
malarial  disease  existing  in  combination.  In  malarial  districts  the  influence 
of  malaria  is  liable  to  pervade  all  affections  and  it  claims  fecial  measures  of 
treatment.  Of  this  fact  practitioners  in  these  districts  become  fully  aware. 
Paroxysms  of  nenral^a  sometimes  appear  to  take  the  place  of  the  paroxysms 
of  intermittent  fever,  recurring  with  the  same  regularity  after  intervals  cor- 
responding to  those  in  the  different  types  of  intermittent  fever,  and  a  cure  is 
effected  by  the  remedies  which  are  efficacious  in  the  latter  disease. 

Causation. — The  causation  involves  a  special  morbific  agent  commonly 
known  as  malaria.  The  existence  of  a  special  cause  is  logically  inferred 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  disease,  its  limitation  to  certain  localities 
called  malarial,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  controlled  by  remedies  having  a  specific 
operation. .  The  production  of  the  special  cause  was  attributed  to  vegetable 
decomposition  in  marshy  localities  and  called  Tnarsk  miasm  in  1717  by  Lan- 
cisi,  an  Italian  writer.  This  doctrine  and  the  name  have  «noe  been  very 
generally  adopted;  but  that  something  more  than  ordinary  vegetable  decom- 
position is  requisite  for  its  producUon  is  sufficiently  proven  by  the  disease 
being  indigenous  in  certain  localities,  whereas  in  certain  districts  and  conn- 
tries  in  which  vegetable  decomposition  must  take  place  abundantly  the  dis- 
ease never  occurs.  Observation  shows  that  it  is  produced  especially  m  marshy 
localities,  but  its  production  is  not  confined  to  such  situations,  and  hence  the 
name  marsh  miasm  is  inappropriate.  The  production  of  the  special  cause 
requires  a  temperature  above  60°  F.  In  so-called  malarial  districts  it  is  more 
abundantly  produced  when  a  dry  follows  a  wet  period.  Turning  up  of  the 
soil  is  often  followed  by  an  increase  of  its  production.  It  often  disappears 
after  the  cultivation  of  soil  for  several  years,  so  that  highly  malarial  districts 
may  after  a  time  become  free  from  malaria.   On  the  other  hand,  the  area 
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of  a  malarial  district  is  sometimes  greatly  enlarged  by  a  gradual  extension. 
During  tbe  last  twenty-five  years  the  malarial  district  near  the  dtj  of  New 
York  has  extended  far  upward  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  lUver,  eastward 
into  the  State  of  Conueotiout,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Conneotieut  "Sixta 
into  Massachusetts,  periodical  fevers  until  lately  not  having  been  endemic  \a 
these  situations  for  a  long  period. 

The  telluric  source  of  malaria  is  proven  by  the  fact  of  its  being  endemic  in 
certain  looaHties.  Facts  show  that  the  morbific  agent  remains  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Persons  sleeping  in  an  upper  story  may  escape  when  those 
sleeping  on  a  level  with  the  ground  become  afieeted.  It  is  more  abundant  in 
the  night-air  than  during  the  day,  and  hence  the  disease  may  often  be  escaped 
by  avoiding  exposure  in  the  evening,  night,  or  early  in  the  morning.  The 
special  cause  of  this  disease  is  not  eliminated  from  the  bodies  of  those  affected 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  causation  ever  involves  a  eontagium.  Facte  abna- 
dantly  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  commnnicable  from  one  person  to  anoUier, 
The  malarial  fevers  therefore  belong  among  those  distinguished  as  pordy 
miasmatic. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  parantic  oi^nisms  in  the 
blood  of  persons  affected  with  malarial  fever.  The  so-oalled  ague-plants  or 
palmellaa,  which  Salisbury  in  a  paper  published  in  1866  claimed  to  be  the 

special  cause  of  malarial  fever,  have  at  present  only  historical  interest.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  bacilli  which  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli  found  in 
the  ground  of  malarial  regioas,  and  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  special 
cause  of  malaria.  There  is  no  proof  whatever  that  either  the  palmellte  of 
Salisbury  or  the  alleged  bacillus  malarias  of  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli  are 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  production  of  malaria.  Bodies  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1881  by  Laveran  in  malarial  blood,  and  which  have  been  more 
carefully  studied  since  1 883  by  Marohiafava  and  Celli  in  Rome,  deserve  more 
serious  consideration.'  These  bodies  are  found  usually  within  red  blood-oor^ 
puscles,  hut  they  may  exist  free  in  the  blood.  They  vary  in  »ie,  the  avenge 
being  about  one-third  the  sise  of  red  blood-corpnscles,  bnt  many  are  smaller 
and  others  are  larger  than  this.  Many  of  the  bodies  contain  blaek  or  darfc- 
browD  pigment-granules,  and  others  are  free  from  pigment.  When  nnstained 
the  bodies  are  clear  and  homogeneous  in  appearance  (with  the  exception,  pes* 
sibly,  of  included  pigment),  and  so  delicate  that  they  are  not  readily  detected. 
The  bodies  can  be  stained  with  fuchsin,  methyleoe-blue  and  some  other 
aniline  dyes.  In  stained  specimens  tbe  shape  of  the  bodies  varies,  some 
being  round,  others  elongated,  crescentic,  and  of  various  other,  often  very 
irregular,  shapes.  In  a  drop  of  fresh  blood  the  bodies  are  endowed  with 
tbe  power  of  movement,  changing  their  shape  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  amoeboid  movements  of  white  blood-corpuscles,  and  even  more  rapidly. 
Exceptionally,  movable  thread-like  filaments  are  attached  to  the  bodies.  The 
main  point  in  favor  of  these  bodies  being  living  organisms  is  their  property 
of  amoeboid  movement.  They  have  been  found  only  in  the  blood  of  malarial 
patients,  and  chiefly  during  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever.  They  may  be  pres* 
eot  in  only  a  few  rad  corpuscles  or  they  may  be  abundant.  Marchiafava  and 
Celli  claim  to  have  produced  typical  intermittent  fever  by  the  injection  into  a 

*  Laveran,  TraUi  dts  i^'dvres  pal*utre$,  Paris,  1884 ;  MarchiaAiva  and  Celli,  seven! 
»H\c\a  in  ForUehritU  <t.  Medicin  in  1883  and  1886^  The  latter  authors  call  thissui^Mied 
parasitic  organism,  Plasmodium  malsria. 

Councilman  and  Abbot  in  1885  described  the  presoice  in  malMial  blood  of  small 
hvatiue  corpuscles,  most  of  which  contain  pigment  These  corposdes  are  probably 
identical  with  those  found  by  Marchiafava  and  Cell!.  (See  Councilman  and  AbbM, 
Am.  Jnum.  of  the  Med.  SeUwxi,  1836.) 

In  the  i>reoeding  edittoo  of  this  book  the  presence  of  a  hyaline  envelope  around 
malarial  pigmen^granules  was  mmtioned. 
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vein  of  a  person  free  from  malarial  history  of  malarial  blood  oontaining  these 
bodies,  and  to  have  afterward  found  umilar  bodies  in  the  blood  of  the  individ- 
uals experimented  apon.*  They  oonsider  these  bodies  to  be  pararatio  organisms 
which  penetrate  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  which  they  partly  or  wholly  destroy, 
and  in  which  they  elaborate  the  characteristic  malarial  pigment.  If  these  bodies 
be  parasitic  organisms,  they  are  entirely  different  from  bacteria  and  resemble 
amcebse.  It  is  urged,  as  a  point  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  parasitic  organism 
of  malaria  is  an  amoeba-lilce  organism  rather  than  a  bacterium,  that  quinine 
exerts  a  much  more  powerful  influence  in  arresting  the  vitality  of  the  amoebsa 
than  that  of  the  bacteria.  Attempts  to  cultivate  these  bodies  have  failed.  It 
has  been  urged,  in  opposition  to  the  view  that  these  bodies  are  parasitic  organ- 
isms, that  they  may  be  the  result  of  some  degenerative  or  other  metamorphosis 
in  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  possibility  of  such  a  metamoiphosis  canoot  be 
denied,  but  it  would  he  without  analogy  in  any  known  pathological  changes.* 
Should  Laveran's  corpuscles  prove  to  be  parasitio  organisms  peculiar  to  mala- 
rial blood,  the  evidence  for  regarding  them  as  the  specifio  cause  of  the  disease 
would  of  course  be  very  strong.' 

The  period  of  inculntion  is  indefinite.  It  may  be  a  few  days  only  or  a 
few  weeks,  but  it  is  not  infrequently  many  months,  and  perhaps  years  may 
elapse  after  the  reception  of  malaria  before  its  morbid  effects  are  manifested. 
Auxiliary  conditions  often  appear  to  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  spe- 
cial cause.  An  attack  is  liable  to  occur  after  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion, 
excesses  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc.  The  activity  of  the  special  cause  is  also 
often  awakened  by  the  occurrence  of  some  other  affection.  The  disease  occurs 
especially  in  the  spring  and  antumn,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  auxiliary  causes  in  these  seasons.  The  vernal  intermittents  are  in  general 
milder  than  the  autumnal. 

The  disease  shows  no  preference  for  either  sex  and  it  affects  all  ages. 

If  the  paroxysms  be  caused  by  the  development  and  multiplication  within 
the  body  of  vegetable  organisms,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  crop  sufficient  to 
occasion  an  attack  either  dies  or  is  eliminated  when  the  paroxysm  ends,  and 
that  from  ^rms  remaining  in  the  system  other  succesBave  crops  are  produced 
after  definite  periods  of  time  corresponding  to  the  different  types  of  the  dis- 
ease. These  different  types  seem  to  imply  different  Tarieties  of  the  ague- 
producing  organism. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  offers  no  difficulty.  The 
type  is  to  he  determined  by  the  duration  of  the  intervals  and  a  comparison 
of  the  paroxysms.  Latent  and  masked  intermittents  are  not  so  easily  recog- 
nized ;  and  in  arriving  at  a  positive  diagnosis  the  effect  of  treatment  is  some* 
times  to  be  considered.  Febrile  paroxysms  resembling  those  of  intermittent 
fever  are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  They 
may  present  the  three  stages  welt  marked,  and  recur  at  regular  intervals. 
They  oftener  occur  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  forenoon,  whereas  the  reverse 
obtains  in  intermittent  fever.  The  coexistence  of  phthisis  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  this  differential  diagnosis,  as  well  as  the  known  exposure 
to  malaria  or  otherwise.  The  treatment  appropriate  to  intermittent  fever 
will  sometimes  arrest  the  paroxysms  connected  with  phthisis.  Chills  con- 
nected with  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  organs  may  suggest  as  proba- 
ble the  action  of  malaria  in  malarial  districts.    The  irregularity  of  their 

*  Gterfaardt  had  previously  produced  intermittent  fever  by  the  injection  into  human 
bdnsB  of  malarial  olood. 

'  Unleis  such  an  analoer  exist  in  the  "  WQrmohen"  found  bv  Oanle  in  flrog's  blood. 

*  Laverao's  corpuscles  nave  been  demonstrated  in  malarial  blood  in  Algiers,  in  Italy, 
and  in  this  country. 
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occurrence,  the  inefBcacy  of  treatment  specially  directed  to  a  malarial  amo- 
tion, and  the  discovery  of  the  local  affection  will  in  time  clear  up  the  diag- 
nosis. Happily,  the  remedies  indicated  in  malarial  diseases  are  rarely  hurt- 
ful in  ther  cases  in  which  intermittent  fever  is  incorrectly  supposed  to  exist. 
Operations  on  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  catheterism  and  Gthotrity,  some- 
times produce  paroxysms  resemblbig  those  of  intermittent  fever. 

Prognosis. — Ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever  as  regards  Immediate 
danger  is  not  a  grave  affection.  Whenever  the  disease  involves  immediat« 
danger,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  pernicious,  and  not  therefore  belonging  under 
the  head  of  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  fever.  An  important  fact  is  that 
an  intermittent  fever  at  first  devoid  of  immediate  danger  may  become  per- 
nicious. An  ordinary  or  simple  intermittent  may  prove  remotely  serious,  if 
it  continue  long  or  recur  frequently,  by  inducing  antemia,  general  dropsy,  or 
the  malarial  cachexia.  The  remote  effects  of  the  disease,  however,  are  rarely 
in  themselves  fatal.  Death  may  result  ftttm  the  association  of  intermittent 
fever  with  other  affections.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  disease  exerts  m 
protective  influence  against  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  So 
far  from  this  being  true,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  promotes  the  devel- 
opment of  the  affection  just  named  in  those  predisposed  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
small  calamity  to  contract  intermittent  fever,  on  account  of  the  liability  to 
relapse  and  to  its  recurrence  in  connection  with  other  diseases. 

Treatment. — For  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever  medicine  possesses  spe- 
cifics if  any  remedies  be  entitled  to  this  appellation.  This  statement  applies 
especially  to  the  salts  of  ^uinia,  of  which  the  sulphate  and  the  bisulphate  are 
almost  universally  used  in  this  country.  The  salts  of  quinia  wilt  promptly 
interrupt  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  always  desirable  to  arrest  the  disease  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Its  morbid  effects  are  less  in  proportion  as  It  is  quickly  arrested 
and  the  liability  to  relapses  is  diminished.  There  is  no  need  of  preparatory 
treatment.  This  position  was  taken  by  the  author  in  an  article  publishea 
more  than  forty  years  ago.'  An  experience  embracing  many  hundred  cases 
in  different  climates  since  the  date  of  that  publication  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  this  position.  Aside  from  the  delay  in  arresting 
the  disease,  the  measures  heretofore  employed  to  prepare  the  system  for 
quinia  or  other  special  remedies  were  injurious.  These  measures  were  mer- 
curial cathartics,  emetics,  and  sometimes  bleeding.  They  are  not  indicated 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever.  A  ooDstderatioQ  of  no  smalt  import- 
ance, as  enforcing  an  immediate  employment  of  the  abortive  treatment,  is  the 
possibility  of  an  intermittent  fever,  at  first  simple  or  ordinary,  becoming  after 
several  paroxysms  pernicious. 

With  respect  to  the  time  of  giving  the  antiperiodic  remedy,  my  experience 
has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  Bretonneau,  Graves,  Briqnet,  Trous- 
seau, MurchisoD,  and  others  have  arrived — namely,  that  it  proves  most  effectr 
ive  when  given  as  near  as  possible  to  the  paroxysm  which  has  passed.  It  is 
probable  that  if  it  be  given  in  the  sweating  stage  the  chances  of  prcTentin^ 
the  next  paroxysm  are  greater  than  if  the  administration  be  delayed  until 
after  this  stage.    As  regards  doses,  the  most  efficient  plan  is  to  ^ve  the 

*  Vide  Ameriean  Journal  the  Mftlietd  Sfeienen,  October,  1841.  This  aitide  contains 
a  series  of  observiUions  on  tne  employmmt  of  quinia  in  sinKle  dmes  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  grains.  At  that  time  thtt>  trentment  was  novel  and  bold.  The  anthor  believea 
that  he  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  make  observations  with  respect  to  the  trestment 
of  intermittent  fever  by  laiige,  ungle  doses  of  quinia  without  preparatory  metsurw  and 
given  at  diffitrent  |)eriod8  in  the  {nroxysm. 
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remedy  bo  as  to  produce  evidence  of  oincbonism  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  giving  at  a  single  dose  the  quantity  sup- 
posed to  be  required.  This  quantity  for  an  adult  is  between  ten  and  twenty 
grains.  A  dose  of  ten  or  twenty  grains  is  generally  tolerated  by  the  stom- 
ach as  well  as  smaller  doses.  An  objection,  however,  to  this  method  is  that 
the  quantity  estimated  as  sufficient  may  not  be  large  enough  or  it  may 
be  larger  than  is  required.  A  preferable  method,  therefore,  is  to  give  the 
remedy  in  smaller  but  not  in  small  doses,  which  are  to  be  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  hours  until  ciQchonism  is  produced.  The  latter  is  indir 
cated  by  tinnitus  aurium ;  and  this  effect  is  in  general  evidence  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  administered.  For  an  adult  five  grains  may  be 
given  at  a  dose,  and  repeated  after  four  hours  onoe,  twice,  or  thrice  if  neces* 
aary  for  the  effect  jnst  stated.  By  this  method  of  treatment  in  a  case  of 
quotidian  type  the  chances  that  another  paroxysm  will  or  will  not  occur  are 
about  even.  In  a  case  of  tertian  type  the  chances  that  another  will  not 
occur  predominate.  If  another  paroxysm  occur  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment is  to  be  repeated. 

As  regards  the  form  in  which  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  administered, 
it  is  most  efficient  when  given  in  solution,  its  solvency  being  secured  by  the 
addition  of  a  minim  of  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  for  each  grain  of  the  salt. 
Owing  to  its  greater  solubility  if  given  in  pills,  powders,  capsules,  or  wafers, 
the  bisulphate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sulphate.  If,  owing  to  the  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  the  remedy  be  not  retained  when  given  by  the  moiith,  it  may 
be  given  per  enema.  It  is  readily  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  held  by  some  that  it  acts  more  efficiently  when  thus  given. 
According  to  most  observers,  however,  the  quantity  when  given  by  the  rec- 
tum should  be  larger  than  when  g^veo  by  the  month. 

The  plan  of  treatment  Just  described  is  almost  invariably  successful.  If 
it  fail,  there  is  always  reason  to  suspect  that  the  preparation  of  quinia 
employed  is  spurious  or  adulterated.  A  difficulty  in  some  cases  relates  to 
an  intolerance  of  the  remedy.  Some  persons  are  affected  very  unpleasantly 
by  even  small  doses  of  %  salt  of  quinia.  This  intolerance  is  not  infrequently 
imaginary,  but  it  is  sometimes  real.  In  such  cases  small  doses  must  be  given 
or  some  one  of  the  remedies  to  be  presently  mentioned  should  be  substituted. 
As  a  rule,  small  doses  are  curative  in  the  cases  in  which  the  remedy  is  tolerated 
only  in  smalt  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  are  affected  by  the 
remedy  only  when  full  or  even  large  doses  are  given  ;  and  as  a  rule  such  per- 
sons require  larger  doses  than  others.  Cinchonism  is  evidence  that  the  requi- 
site quantity  has  been  given,  but  this  need  not  be  produced  except  in  a  slight 
degree,  l^e  coexistenoe  of  another  affection  does  not  contraindicate  the 
plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  described.  In  all  cases  in  which  inter- 
mittent fever  ia  complicated  with  other  affections,  the  primary  object  of  treat- 
ment is  to  interrupt  the  paroxysm  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  children  and 
infants  the  doses  are  to  be  less  than  in  adnlts  in  proportion  to  the  age.  In 
young  children,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  administration  by  the  mouth,  the 
remedy  may  be  given  per  enema.  It  may  also  be  employed  effectively  by 
inunction,  an  ointment  containing  it  being  rubbed  into  the  axilla  and  groins 
and  over  the  abdomen.  I  have  met  with  a  few  instances  in  which  moderate 
doses  of  quinia  have  produced  menorrha^a,  occurring  at  a  period  when  men- 
struation was  not  due. 

The  hypodermic  injection  may  be  resorted  to  in  oases  of  ordinary  intermit- 
tents  when  the  remedy  is  not  retained  either  by  the  stomach  or  rectum.  This 
mode  of  administration  has  the  advantage  of  economy  as  regards  the  quantity 
of  the  remedy  required,  experimental  observation  appearing  to  show  that  the 
effect  is  three  or  four  times  greater  when  thus  administered  than  when  taken 
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into  the  Btomaoh.    The  effect  is  also  more  quickly  indaoed.    It  is,  howerer, 

in  caaes  of  pernicious  intermitteot  that  the  hypodermic  injectioQ  of  a  eolutioD 
of  quinia  is  of  special  value,  by  reason  of  the  certainty  and  promptness  with 
which  cinchooism  may  be  induced  by  this  mode  of  administration.  la  simple 
intermittents  the  risk  of  abscesses  at  the  places  where  the  injections  are  given 
renders  them  nnadvisable.  Binz  states  that  pure  amorphous  faydrochlorate 
of  quinia  is  especially  well  adapted  for  subcutaneous  injection,  dissoWiag  in 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  this  not  giving  rise  to  abscesses. 

After  the  paroxysms  are  interrupted,  the  remedy  shonld  be  continned  in 
small  doses,  between  four  and  eight  grains  daily,  for  a  considerable  period.  It 
is  desirable  to  continue  it  for  several  weeks.  If  ansemta  exist  a  chalybeate 
should  be  conjoined.  Relapses  are  prevented  by  this  after-treatment.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritions,  and  a  little  wine  with  meals  is  advisable.  Cathar- 
tics are  to  be  avoided.  Given  before  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms,  they 
oonffict  with  that  object.  If  there  be  constipation,  it  should  be  ronedied  by 
mild  laxatives  or  enemas. 

The  germ  theory  affords  a  rational  explanation  of  the  specific  efficacy  of 
quinia  in  this  disease.  This  drug  is  destructive  to  certain  low  organisms,  and 
its  efficacy  is  due  to  its  action  as  a  parasiticide.  This  statement  will  probably 
apply  to  other  remedies  which  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  disease. 

Preparations  of  cinchona  other  than  the  sulphate  of  quinia  are  more  or  less 
effective  in  arresting  intermittent  fever.    The  sulphate  of  quinidia  appears  to 

fossess  an  antiperiodic  power  not  less  than  that  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia..  It 
as  less  bitterness  and  is  more  soluble.  The  sulphate  of  einchonia  and  ein- 
ohonidia  are  much  less  effective.  Amorphons  quinia,  called  quinoidia,  chin- 
oidioe,  or  the  precipitated  extract  of  bark,  must  be  given  in  doses  of  doable 
the  size  of  the  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinia. 

There  are  several  sucoedanea  of  toe  preparationa  of  cinchona  which  are 
capable  of  arresting  the  disease.  Salioin  is  successful  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Between  40  and  60  grains  are  to  he  given  in  an  intermisuon.  The  sul- 
phate of  bebeerine  is  frequently  successful,  and  it  has  been  claimed  in  behalf 
of  this  remedy  that  it  does  not  produce  the  unpleasant  effects  which  are  some- 
times caused  by  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  From  15  to  30  grains  are  to 
be  given  in  the  apyrexial  period.  The  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  Prussian  blae, 
I  have  found  an  efficient  antiperiodic  in  doses  of  between  1  and  2  drachms. 
Patients  take  it  with  reluctance,  its  appearance  su^esting  the  idea  of  poison. 
Strychnia  and  nux  vomica  often  succeed.  Chloride  of  sodium,  given  to  the 
extent  of  8  or  10  drachms  in  the  apyrexia,  effects  a  cure  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases.  Piperine  sometimes  proves  curative.  Many  practitioners  give 
this  remedy  in  combination  with  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  Arsenic  is  prob- 
ably, next  to  the  preparations  of  cinchona,  the  most  reliable  remedy.  Fowler's 
arsenical  solution  is  the  form  generally  employed,  given  in  doses  of  5  to  10 
drops  three  times  daily  to  an  adult.  The  muriate  of  ammonia,  in  doses  of  a 
drachm  in  the  intermission,  appears  to  exeit  an  antiperiodic  power.  Nitric 
acid  in  doses  of  8  or  10  drops  continned  during  the  intermission  and  par- 
oxysm, onoe  in  six  hours,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious.  The  iodide  of 
potassium  has  proved  successful  in  some  cases  when  the  disease  has  resisted 
quinia.  To  the  foregoing  are  to  be  added  the  eucalyptus  globulus  and 
hydrastia.  This  list  might  be  extended.  It  is  to  be.  borne  in  mind,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  effect  of  remedies  in  this  disease,  that  it  tends  intrinsically  to  end 
after  a  few  paroxysms  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  All  the  known  reme- 
dies which  may  be  employed  as  succedanea  of  the  preparations  of  cinchona 
are  much  inferior  to  the  latter.  None  are  to  be  preferred  except  in  some 
eases  in  which  from  an  idiosyncrasy  the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  not 
tolerated.    They  may  sometimes  come  into  play  where  the  preparations  of 
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einehons  eannot  be  procured,  and  they  bave  the  advantage  of  being  leas 
eoBtly  than  the  latter.. 

The  administration  of  pilocarpine  at  or  shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  paroxysm  has  been  foand  by  Dr.  Gaspar  Griawold  to  prevent  or  arrest 
the  paroxysm,  and  in  many  instances  there  is  no  recarrenoe.'  The  remedy 
acts  with  most  certainty  if  administered  hypodermically.  The  dose  for  hypo- 
dennio  use  is  one-fiflh  of  a  grain  of  the  muriate  of  pilocarpine  dissolved  in 
ten  minims  of  distilled  water.  Given  by  the  mouth,  the  dose  is  one-fourth 
of  a  grain.  For  feeble  patients  these  doses  should  be  somewhat  reduced. 
This  method  of  treatment  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  effecting  a  cure  when 
the  disease  had  resisted  other  measures.  The  efficacy  of  this  treatment  estab- 
Ushes  the  fact  that  to  prevent  a  paroxysm  or  to  render  it  abortive  may  be 
Buffident  for  the  cure.  A  full  opiate  at  the  banning  of  the  cold  stage  often 
appears  to  shorten  and  modify  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm.  It  sometimes, 
indeed,  acts  as  an  abortive  measure,  and  may  even  effect  a  cure  of  the  disease. 
I  have  known  a  sinapism  applied  over  the  whole  length  of  the  spine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  to  arrest  the  paroxysm  and  effect  a  cure. 
This  resnit  has  been  obtained  by  dry  cups  applied  to  the  spine  and  by  fric- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  method  of  Mcintosh — namely, 
bleeding  in  the  cold  stage — was  sometimes  effectual,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  A  paroxysm  appears  to  be  sometimes  warded 
off  by  taking  to  the  bed  before  the  hour  when  it  is  expected,  and  keeping  up 
warmth  of  the  body  by  bottles  of  hot  water  or  other  means.  External  warmth 
is  useful  in  the  cold  stage,  and  stimulants  may  be  given  internally  if  tolerated 
by  the  stomach.  The  internal  use  of  chluroform  has  been  highly  recommended. 
Given  in  drachm  doses  (either  alone,  followed  immediately  with  cold  water,  or 
suspended  in  mucilage)  at  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  it  has  been  found 
to  arrest  the  chill  and  induce  a  refreshing  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakens 
without  prostration.  The  duration  and  severity  of  the  paroxysm  appear  to  be 
leE»ened  by  this  treatment. 

During  the  hot  stage  relief  ts  procured  by  sponging  the  body  with  cold  or 
tepid  water.  Pieces  of  ice,  ice-water,  or  carbonated  water  may  be  taken  freely. 
During  the  sweating  stage  comfort  is  promoted  by  wiping  the  body  with  warm 
flannel  and  changing  the  linen  and  bedclothes. 

Antemis  and  general  dropsy,  occurring  as  sequels,  claim  tonic  remedies, 
into  which  the  preparations  of  cinchona  and  iron  should  enter,  with  nutri- 
tious diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  restore  the  strength  and 
invigorate  the  body.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  be  treated  with  the  sul- 
phate of  quinia  or  other  preparations  of  cinchona,  and  a  belladonna  plaster  or 
anodyne  embrocations  applied  over  the  enlarged  or^n.  If  these  measures 
fail,  uie  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried.  Faradization  and  the  cold  douche 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  spleen  have  been  found  useful. 

The  preparations  of  cinchona  and  other  antiperiodtc  remedies  are  effica- 
cious as  prophylactics.  Taken  in  small  doses  daily  by  persons  exposed  to 
malaria,  they  ward  off  attacks  of  intermittent  fever  and  they  prevent  relapses. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  notion  that  the  prolonged  use  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  in  small  or  moderate  doses  is  prejudicial  to  health.  I  have 
known  an  instance  in  which  two  or  three  grains  had  been  taken  daily  for  twenty 
years,  the  person  having  found  by  experience  that  by  this  means  he  was  exempt 
from  relapses  of  intermittent  fever.  Other  means  of  prophylaxis  have  been 
already  stated  in  treating  of  Uie  causation, 

1  Vide  N.  r.  Jfod.  Jomud,  Ang^  188a 
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Pernicious  Intermittent  Fever. 

Simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever  is  not  attended  with  immediate  dan- 
ger; but  the  disease  is  sometimes  presented  in  forms  more  or  less  dangerous, 
and  it  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days  or  hours.  These  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease are  to  be  considered  apart  from  simple  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  and 
collectively  they  constitute  a  variety  of  the  disease  called  pernicious,  mal^oKt, 
and  cmtgeslive.  Of  these  names  the  first  is  commonly  adopted  by  writers.  The 
term  congestive,  although  much  used  in  the  Southern  and  Western  porttoas  of 
this  country,  is  objectiooable,  as  implying  that  the  primary  or  esseDtial  patho- 
logical state  is  congesUon — a  doctrine  which  probably  is  incorrect. 

PeraiciouB  intermittent  fever  occurs  in  isolated  oases  wherever  the  simple  or 
ordinary  variety  of  tho  disease  prevails ;  bat,  happily,  such  cases  are  extremelj 
rare.  It,  however,  prevails  at  certain  epochs  in  malarial  regions.  Of  the  cases 
of  intermittent  fever  which  occur  at  these  epochs,  the  proportion  in  which  the 
disease  is  pernicious  is  more  or  less  lai^e.  In  some  seasons  the  fatality  from 
the  disease  is  very  great,  and  it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  of 
the  maladies  which  the  physician  has  to  encounter.  In  this  country  it  has 
prevailed  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  In  view  of  the  great 
danger  attendant  on  pernicious  intermittent  fever,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  this 
than  in  any  other  malady  involving  an  equal  amount  of  danger,  the  disease  is 
one  of  great  importance.  It  will,  however,  suffice  to  notice  the  symptomatie 
features  by  which  the  different  forma  are  distinguished  from  simple  or  ordi- 
nary intermittent  fever,  together  with  the  therapeutical  indications. 

Bifierent  observers  agree  that  in  many,  if  not  tn  most,  cases  a  pernicious 
paroxysm  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  paroxysms  not  charaeteriscMl  by  any 
symptoms  denoting  gravity  of  disease ;  hence  the  vast  importance,  especially 
whenever  cases  of  the  pernicious  variety  are  known  to  have  oeourred,  of 
resorting  in  every  case  at  once  to  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  intermpt 
the  paroxysms.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  however,  the  pernicious 
character  of  the  di.sease  is  manifested  in  the  first  paroxysm,  and  death  may 
take  place  in  that  paroxysm.  Drake  states  that  the  pernicious  character  is 
sometimes  foreshadowed  by  some  slight  anomaly  in  the  first  paroxysms,  such 
as  "  a  partial  numbness  or  coldness  of  the  great  toes  instead  of  a  regular  chill, 
or  a  disposition  to  sleep  at  the  access  of  the  paroxysm."  According  to  this 
author,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pernicious  character  is  gradually  developed 
the  cold  stage  in  the  early  paroxysms  is  not  strongly  marked,  the  hot  stege 
is  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  the  intermissions  the  patient  may  be  pnrsn- 
ing  bis  usual  avocations.  Both  patient  and  phyucian  are  liable  to  be  thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  mildness  of  the  paroxysms  preceding  the  one  which  is 
pernicious. 

The  symptomatic  features  of  pernicious  paroxysms  vary  much  in  di^rent 
oases ;  and  on  account  of  these  diversities  this  variety  of  the  disease  may  be 

considered  as  embracing  several  forms.  More  or  less  complete  coma  charac- 
terizes some  cases, 'and  these  cases  are  distinguished  as  comatone,  topcroae^^  or 
apoplectic  intermittente.  Other  cases  are  characterized  by  delirium  preceding 
coma.  The  delirium  is  sometimes  active,  the  patients  requiring  to  be  re- 
strained. Examples  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  Epileptiform  con- 
vulsions occur  in  some  cases.  Intense  jaundice  appears  early  in  the  so-called 
vUeric  variety.  A  form  called  algid  is  characterized  by  notable  reduction  of 
temperature,  the  extremities  becoming  cold  as  marble  or  the  coldness  being 
like  that  of  a  cadaver.  Profuse  sweating  characterizes  some  cases.  Vomiting 
and  puling  are  not  infrequently  prominent  symptoms,  leading  to  a  state  of 
collapse  like  that  in  cases  of  epidemio  cholm.   The  secretion  of  mine  is 
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Hometimes  suppressed,  and  albuminuria  is  not  infrequent.  In  a  form  which 
may  be  called  a»ihenic  there  are  great  restleBsneas  and  prostration,  with  a 
notably  small,  feeble,  and  irregular  pulse.  The  development  of  well-marked 
febrile  movement,  with  a  full,  regular  pulse  and  beat  of  skin,  is  evidence 
that  the  patient  will  struggle  through  the  paroxysm.  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  another  paroxysm  is  proportionate  to  the  severity  of 
that  from  which  the  patient  emerges  with  safety.  If  the  latter  have 
involved  very  great  risk,  the  next  will  be  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The  pros- 
tration in  the  intermission  is  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  paroxysm. 

Ilxmaturic  malarial  /ever,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
pernicious  fever,  has  already  been  considered  (p.  924). 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  all  the  forms  of  pernicious  intermittent  fever  is  aided  by 
the  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  dangerous  paroxysm  is  preceded  by  at  least  one 
paroxprsm,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  paroxysms,  devoid  of  any  symptoms 
denoting  danger,  and  by  tbe  fact  that  the  pemicious  paroxysm  occurs  in 
accordance  with  the  type  of  the  disease.  In  the  forms  characterized  by  coma, 
delirium,  or  convnlsiona  cerebral  meningitis  and  nrsemia  are  to  be  excluded. 
The  former  is  excluded  by  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation 
exclusive  of  those  just  named,  and  the  latter  is  excluded  by  an  examination 
of  the  urine.  Microscopical  examination  may  show  the  presence  in  a  drop  of 
blood  of  black  pigment  and  of  the  peculiar  bodies  described  under  the  head 
of  Causation  in  the  preceding  article.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  also  has 
diagnostic  significance. 

Of  the  pathology  of  the  several  forms  of  pemicious  as  compared  with  sim^ 
pie  or  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  all  that  can  be  said,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, is,  that  the  essential  morbid  condition  existing  in  the  latter  variety  in  a 
degree  not  involving  immediate  danger  exists  in  the  former  variety  in  such 
intensity  as  to  prove  highly  dangerous.  Intermittent  fever  is  not  the  only 
affection  wMob  without  any  essential  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  in 
some  oasds  extremely  mild  and  in  other  cases  extremely  formidable.  Scarlet 
fever  may  be  cited  as  another  striking  example.  The  difference  as  regards 
symptomatic  phenomena  and  gravity  between  pemicioua  and  simple  or  ordi- 
nary intermittent  f^ver  is  not  explained  by  lesions  found  after  death. 

Pernicious  intermitt«nt  fever  is  often  preventable,  and  many  Hvea  are  saved 
by  timely  efiicient  treatment.  It  is  doubtless  prevented  by  promptly  inter- 
rupting paroxysms  before  they  assume  a  pernicious  character.  In  seasons 
when  pernicious  cases  prevail  there  is  much  risk  of  lives  being  sacrificed  by 
the  delay  in  arresting  the  disease  incident  to  the  employment  of  the  so-called 
preparatory  measures  of  treatment.  In  these  seasons  especially  the  curative 
treatment  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  in  all  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  and 
the  disease  should  be  arrested  as  speedily  as  possible.  When  the  disease  has 
become  pernicious  there  are  two  great  objecta  of  treatment.  One  of  these  is 
to  carry  the  patient  safely  through  an  existing  paroxysm ;  the  other  is  to 
prevent  another  paroxysm. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  the  indications  differ  according 
to  the  differences  of  form  which  pernicious  paroxysms  assume  and  according 
to  the  symptoms  whatever  may  be  the  form.  Enfeebled  action  of  the  heart 
always  calls  for  stimulants,  alcoholic,  ethereal,  and  aromatic,  severally  or  col- 
lectively. In  many  cases  the  danger  of  the  disease  is  manifested  cbiefiy  by 
the  symptoms  referable  to  the  circulation.  In  these  cases  the  all-important 
indication  is  to  strengthen  the  heart's  action.  Coma,  unaccompanied  by' aug- 
mented force  of  the  circulation  and  increased  heat,  does  not  call  for  blood- 
letting. Bloodletting  has  been  employed  in  the  cold  stage  of  pernicious  par- 
oxysms of  intermittent  fever.  That  patients  have  recovered  under  this  treat- 
ment by  no  means  proves  that  it  is  devoid  of  danger.   It  ia  admissible  only 
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when  the  syiDptoms  denote  active  rerebrat  congestion.  Coldness  of  the  sur- 
face is  an  indication  for  the  external  application  of  heat  by  means  of  warm 
blankets,  bottles  of  hot  water,  etc ,  and  for  internal  stimulants.  Vomiting 
and  purging  are  to  be  restrained  by  opiates  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectnm. 
Opiates  are  also  indicated  by  restlessness,  delirium,  and  convulsions.  In 
eonneotion  with  the  latter  the  kidneys  are  to  be  interrogated  with  reference 
to  the  existence  of  arsemia.  Emetics  given  at  the  beginniog  of  the  parox- 
ysm,  although  they  have  been  much  used,  are  of  doubtful  utility,  and  cathar- 
tica  should  never  be  given.  Chloroform  in  drachm  doses  deserves  further 
trial  as  a  means  of  abridging  the  cold  stage.  The  doses  should  be  repeated 
until  the  hypnotic  effect  of  the  remedy  is  obtained.  Pilocarpine,  administered 
hypodermically,  will  become  an  invaluable  remedy  if  it  prove  as  suecessfal 
in  arresting  a  pernicious  paroxysm  as  it  is  in  cases  of  a  simple  intermittent 
fever. 

The  second  object — namely,  to  prevent  another  paroxysm — should  enter 
into  the  treatment  before  the  paroxysm,  attended  with  more  or  less  immediate 
danger,  is  ended.  With  reference  to  this  object  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  the  preparations  of  cinchona.  The  succedanea  of  these  preparations  are 
not  to  be  railed  upon  if  the  latter  can  be  obtained.  The  sulphate,  bisuiphate, 
or  the  muriate  of  qninia  should  be  given  during  the  paroxysm,  and  given  in 
larger  doses  than  in  oases  of  ordinary  intermittent  fever,  in  view  of  the  vastly 
greater  importance  of  arresting  the  disease,  and  because  the  tolerance  of  tlie 
remedy  is  often  much  greater.  It  is  to  be  given  during  the  paroxysm.  Dot 
for  its  immediate  effect,  bub  to  render  more  sure  the  prevention  of  another 
paroxysm.  A  scruple  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  may  be  given  at  once  by 
the  mouth  to  an  adult,  and  a  larger  quantity  if  given  by  the  rectum.  After 
three  or  four  hours,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  cinchonism,  the  dose  may  be 
repeated.  It  is  to  be  continued  after  the  patient  has  emerged  from  the  par- 
oxysm in  doses  of  between  10  and  20  grains,  the  intervals  between  the  doses 
being  sufficient  to  indicate  the  effect  of  each  dose.  Cinchonism  Should  be 
produced  and  maintained  during  the  intermission  without  reference  to  the 
quantity  required ;  but  to  produce  this  effect  tbe  enormous  doses  which  have 
sometimes  been  given  are  never  necessary.  Promptness  and  boldness  are  im- 
portant, but  excessive  cinchonism  is  not  advisable,  and  it  is  to  be  btnue  in 
mind  that  permanent  blindness  and  deafhess  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
4]uinia  tn  enormous  doses.  By  pursuing  the  plan  just  8t«ted  the  remedy 
may  be  employed  as  freely  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  to  the  fullest-  extent 
its  remedial  influence,  without  incurring  much  risk  of  injury  from  its  toxical 
effect.  In  a  case  in  which  it  was  considered  that  the  life  of  the  paticDt 
depended  on  the  prevention  of  another  paroxysm,  120  grains  of  quinia  were 
given  in  divided  doses  in  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  paroxysm  was  pre- 
vented, but  suddenly,  without  having  previously  had  symptoms  of  much  cin- 
chonism, he  became  completely  blind  and  almost  completely  deaf.  As  may 
be  imagined,  great  anxiety  was  felt;  but,  happily,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours 
both  the  blindness  and  deafness  had  disappeared,  and  the  patient  recovered 
without  any  further  untoward  symptoms. 

The  administration  of  quinia  by  means  of  hypodermic  injections  has  been 
found  efficient  in  oases  of  pernicious  intermittent  characterized  by  coma  and 
inability  to  swallow.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when,  fVom  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  the  remedy  will  not  be  retained  if  ^ven  by  tbe  month. 

The  nostrum  called  Warburg's  tincture  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
East  Indian  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  pernidous  as  well  as  of  simple 
intermittent  fever. 

The  pernicious  paroxysm  having  been  experienced,  at  the  time  when 
another  paroxysm  is  to  be  expected,  provided  the  type  be  known,  and  on 
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the  second  and  third  day  if  the  type  be  not  ascertained,  the  patient  should 
be  in  bed  at  the  hour  when  the  recurrence  is  likely  tu  take  place,  and  the 
body  should  be  kept  warm  by  artificial  heat  and  hot,  stimulating  drinks.  An 
opiat«  will  render  more  sure  the  prerention  of  the  dreaded  paroxysm. 

After  the  interruption  of  the  paroxysms  some  one  of  the  preparations  of 
cinchona  should  be  continued  in  tonic  doses,  with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other 
restoratiTe  measures.  After  both  the  pernicious  and  simple  variety  of  inter- 
mittent  fever,  if  the  malarious  cachexia  remain  in  spite  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  removal  to  a  situation  witJiout  the  sphere  of  the  malarious 
influence  during  the  season  when  this  influence  is  nfe  is  to  be  advised. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PERIODICAL  FEVERS  (Concluded). 

Simple  Hemittentand  Typho-malarial  Fever:  Anatomical  Characters ;  Clinical  History ; 
Pathological  Character  and  Caosation  ;  Diagnosis;  Pjognosis;  Treatment. — Pemicions 
Remittent  Fever.— Yellow  Fever:  Aoatomical  Charactem;  Clinical  History;  Caasa- 
tiou;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Treatment;  Prevention. 

A FORM  of  periodical  fever  is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  remis- 
sions instead  of  intermissions,  and  hence  is  called  remittatt  fever.  It  is 
also  known  as  hiliom  remittent  or  bilious  /ever.  The  tenn  bilious  is  superflu- 
ous, and,  BO  far  as  it  has  any  significance,  tends  to  perpetuate  a  pathological 
error.  Between  simple  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship. They  are  mutually  convertible  into  each  other,  they  undoubtedly 
involve  the  same  special  cause,  and  they  are  controlled  by  the  same  specific 
remedies.  The  propriety  of  recognizing  remittent  as  distinct  from  intermit- 
tent fever  in  denied  by  some  writers.  Bouillaud  calls  it  a  "  real  nosological 
superfoetation  "  I  There  is,  however,  a  practical  convenience  in  considering  the 
two  forms  as  separate  afiections,  admitting  that  the^  are  esseutially  identical. 

Remittent  fever  and  typhoid  fever  may  be  associated.  Not  only  may  the 
former  present  typhoid  phenomena  or  the  typhoid  state,  but  the  two  diseases 
occur  not  infrequently  in  combination.  This  statement  embodies  an  opinion 
i.eld  for  a  long  time  by  practitioners  in  malarial  sections  of  this  country,  and 
inculcated  especially  by  Prof.  Dickson.  Dr.  Drake  also  maintained  this  opin- 
ion, calling  the  combined  affection  remitto-typhous  fever.'  I  have  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years  advocated  this  opinion  in  medical  teaching.'  More 
recently  it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  a  name  denoting  the  union  of  the 
two  affections,  and  the  term  typho-malarinl  fever  has  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Joseph  J.  Woodward.'  I  shall  adopt  this  name,  and  consider  remittent  and 
typbo-malarial  fever  conjointly.  The  facts  which  show  the  blending  of  remit- 
tent and  typhoid  fever  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  Pathological  Cha- 
racter and  Causation. 

'  Vide  The  Prmrvpal  Diaeatei     the  Interior  VaUey  ef  North  AmerieOf  Second  Series, 
Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  667. 
*  Vide  article  hy  the  author,  in  the  Bvffain  Med.  JotimaL  1857. 

'  Vide  OuUines  of  the  CSii^  Chmp  J>i»ea*e»^  the  UnHen  i^atet  Army,  efc,  by  Joseph 
Janvier  Woodward,  M.     Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  etc,  1863. 
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Simple  Bemittent  and  Typho-malarlal  Fever. 

By  the  term  simple  remittent  fever  is  meant  remittent  not  associated  with 
typhoid  fever  and  not  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  gravity  entitling  it  to  be 
bailed  pernicious.  Pernicious  remittent  fever  vill  claim  a  brief  s^wrate 
notice.  Typho-malarial  fever  will  be  c<m«dered  in  eoiguncUoa  with  simple 
lemittent  »ver. 

Anatomical  Ghabaotsbs. — Tha  characteristic  lesion  of  remittCTt  fever 
consists  iu  the  presence  of  dark  pigmcnt-^rannles  in  the  blood  and  in  various 
oi^ns  of  the  body.  The  parts  chiefly  affected  are  the  spleen,  the  liver,  and 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  When  contained  in  the  circulating  blood  the  pig- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  blood-vessels  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  pigment  in  the  blood  constitutes  the  condition  called  mxlanKmia. 
The  pigmentation  of  organs  is  sometimes  called  melanogis.  Melaniemia  and 
melanosis  attend  remittent  fever,  pernicious  malarial  fevers,  long-continued 
intermittent  fever,  and  sometimes  the  malarial  cachexia.  The  degree  of  pig- 
mentation depends  upon  the  duration  and  the  severity  of  the  malarial  affec- 
tion. It  is  therefore  most  intense  in  connection  with  the  severe  malarial 
infection  of  warm  climates. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  malarial  fever  the  spleen  is  enlarged  from  hyper- 
ssmia.  This  swelling  at  first  subsides  during  an  intermissioni  but  under  the 
influence  of  prolonged  malarial  infection  the  oi^n  becomes  permanently  en- 
larged, constituting  the  so-called  a^ue-cake.  The  color  of  the  swollen  spleen 
varies  between  dark-red  or  brownish-  and  bluish-black  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pigment  present.  The  consistence  is  soft  when  the  enlai^ment  is 
recent  or  when  death  baa  occurred  daring  a  febrile  paroxysm.  If  there  have 
been  no  recent  attacks  the  consistence  is  firm.  The  swelling  at  first  ia  due  to 
hypersemia ;  and  subsequently  there  ia  hyperplasia  of  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  spleen,  with  new  formation  and  thickening  of  its  connective-tissue  frame* 
work.  The  pigment  is  in  the  form  of  granules  and  of  larger  masses,  and  is  con- 
tained chiefly  within  cells  and  within  the  hyaline  bodies  described  on  p.  1002. 
In  recent  cases  its  color  is  reddish-brown,  and  later  it  becomes  black.  The  pig^ 
ment  is  in  the  splenic  pulp,  and  is  also  accumulated  about  the  blood-vessels, 
especially  around  the  veins.  It  is  contained  also  within  the  splenic  veins. 
Little  or  no  pigment  is  found  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  in  most  cases.  The 
cells  containing  the  pigment  are  chiefly  the  lymphoid  cells,  which  constitnte 
the  principal  cellular  dements  of  the  spleen.  Figment  is  also  contained  in 
larger  and  more  grannlar  cells,  and  in  long  Atsiform  cells  which  are  oonud- 
ered  to  be  endowelial  cells  of  the  veins. 

The  liver  in  most  cases  is  enlarged,  but  in  cases  of  long  duration  it  may  be 
atrophic.  The  consistence  is  usually  more  or  less  softened.  The  oi^n  pre- 
sents a  bronze,  chocolate,  or  slate  color.  It  is  called  the  bronzed  liver  and  the 
pigment  liver.  It  usually  is  hyperssmic.  The  pigment-granules  are  found 
both  in  the  interlobular  tissue  and  within  the  lobules.  They  are  enclosed 
chiefly  within  cells.  They  exist  partly  within  the  blood-vessels  and  partly 
in  the  extravasoular  tissue.  The  pigment  is  chiefly  found  within  lymphoid 
cellSf  but  also  in  fasiform,  and  sometimes  in  stellate,  cells.  The  fusiform 
cells  are  considered  by  many  writers  to  be  derived  from  the  spleen,  as  similar 
cells  exist  there  and  as  the  same  cells  are  found  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
and  portal  veins.  The  melaneemic  pigment  does  not  exist  within  the  hepatic 
cells.  These  cells,  however,  usually  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  yellow- 
ish-brown pigment  derived  from  the  bilianr  coloring  matters.  According  to 
Kclsch,  there  is  an  increased  number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  interlobular 
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tissue.  This  writer  also  mamtains  that  a  form  of  cirrhosis  may  be  produced 
by  malarial  affection  of  the  liver. 

Pigment  is  fonod  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  both  outside  of  and  within 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  cootaioed  in  lymphoid  cells.  Pigmentation  of  the 
brain  forms  a  marked  lesion  in  some  cases  of  melaniemia.  The  change  in 
color  ia  moat  evident  in  the  gray  matter,  wbioh  acquires  a  dark-gray  or  slate 
eolor  contniBting  markedly  with  the  white  matter.  When  the  change  is 
intense  the  white  matter  also  has  a  dirty  grayish  tint  and  presents  many 
puncta  Tasculosa.  In  some  severe  cases  capillary  hemorrhages  have  been 
found  in  large  number.  These  extravasations  have  been  attribnted  to  plug- 
ging np  of  uie  small  cerebral  blood-vessels-  with  pigment.  In  melanssmio 
brains  the  pigment  is  present  chiefly  within  the  small  blood-vessels'.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  in  the  perivascular  spaces.  The 
pigment  does  not  exist  in  large  amount  in  the  brain  unless  it  be  also  present 
in  the  circulating  blood.  If  pigment  be  present  in  the  kidney,  it  is  met  with 
chiefly  in  the  glomeruli.  The  accumulation  of  pigment  in  other  organs  than 
those  named  is  not  great.  It  may  be  found  in  lymphatic  glands,  in  the 
spinal  cord,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  skin,  in  mucous  membranes, 
et«.    In  these  situations  it  is  contained  within  the  blood-veEi<els. 

The  characters  of  the  pigment  in  the  blood,  the  source  of  the  pigment,  and 
tbe  relations  between  the  pigmentation  of  organs  and  the  presence  of  pig- 
ment in  the  blood  arc  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  article  on 
Melansemia  in  Part  I.  (p.  78). 

After  death  from  remittent  fever  more  or  less  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestine  are  fVequently  found.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  these  parts  may  present  ecohymoses.  The  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's 
patches  may  be  swollen.  The  latter  often  present  the  shaven-beard  appear- 
ance. 

The  same  parenchymatous  and  hyaline  degenerations  which  have  been 
described  under  the  head  of  Typhoid  Fever  have  also  been  found  after 
death  from  severe  malarial  fevers. 

Aente  nephritis,  dysentery,  and  pneumonia  are  rare  complications  of  this 
disease. 

In  typho-malarial  fever,  in  addition  to  appearances  characteristic  of  mala- 
rial disease,  tbe  abdominal  lesions  which  are  essentially  those  characteristic 
of  typhoid  fever  are  found  after  death.* 

Clintoal  History. — Under  this  bead  I  shall  present  a  brief  sicetob  of 
simple  remittent  fever  as  regards  especially  its  distinctive  features,  and 
aA^erward  of  tjjrpho-malarial  fever. 

Simple  remittent  fever  often  begins  abruptly,  but  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  cases  it  has  a  brief  forming  stage,  the  prodromes  being  tbe  same 
as  those  attending  the  development  of  other  fevers.  The  febrile  career 
begins  with  a  chill  more  or  less  pronounced,  either  with  or  without  rigor. 
During  the  chill,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  paroxysm,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  actually  raised,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer  in  the 
axilla.  The  attack  is  oftener  before  than  after  mid-day.  Febrile  movement 
follows,  vanning  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  accompanied  with  cephalalgia, 
pun  in  the  loins,  etc.  '  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  between  2°  and  lO**  above  the  range  of  health.  The  febrile 
movement  continues  unabated  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  even 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  notably  subsides ;  the  pulse  falls  in  frequency, 

'  Woodward  at  first  believed  that  the  intestinal  ulcers  of  typho-malarial  fever  pre* 
sent  certain  pecnliarities  which  distinguisli  them  from  those  of  ordinary  typhoid  fever. 
Extended  studies  led  him  to  abandon  thla  view. 
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the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  paUent  is  oomparatiTely  comfortable,  and  maj 
obtain  refreshing  sleep.  The  febrile  movement,  however,  does  not  disappear ; 
there  is  not  apyrezia ;  and  there  is  a  remission,  not  an  intermisuoQ.  The 
temperature  in  the  remiasiun,  as  compared  with  the  exacerbation,  is  notably 
decreased,  sometimes  falling  nearly  to  the  normal  standard.  The  remission  is 
lilcelj  to  occur  during  the  night.  The  degree  of  abatement  of  febrile  move- 
ment varies  in  different  oases,  sometimes  approximating  to  apyrezia,  and 
sometimes  the  remission  being  slight.  The  duration  of  the  remission  variuB 
between  two  or  three  hours  and  one  or  two  days.  At  the  end  uf  the  remis- 
sion another  chill  may  occur,  but  it  is  often  wanting,  and  if  present  is  gener- 
ally slight.  The  febrile  movement  is  renewed  with  as  much  or  more  intensity 
than  before  the  remission.  A  series  of  remissions  may  ensne,  recurring  in  reg- 
ular succession,  and,  as  regards  the  intervals,  correspoDding  to  the  quotiditw, 
tertian,  or  frequently  the  double  tertian  type  of  an  intermittent  fever.  In  a 
case  under  my  observation  the  double  quotidian  type  was  represented  by  the 
remissions ;  that  is,  two  distinct  exacerbations  occurred  daily.  The  remis- 
sions sometimes  recur  irregularly.  Different  cases  differ  as  regards  the  Dum- 
ber of  remissions.  There  may  be  but  a  single  remission,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  remissions  may  occur  regularly  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Jis- 
ease.  The  latter  is  rare.  Id  general  the  remissions  cease  to  be  distinct  after 
a  few  days,  and  sooner  or  later  the  fever  becomes  continuous.  The  febrile 
career  ends  during  the  second  or  third  week.  It  eventuates  in  intermittent 
fever  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  preceded 
by  intermittent  fever,  remissions  taking  the  place  of  the  intermissions.  Cur- 
log  the  remissions  there  is  a  marked  abatement  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  temperature  during  the  exacerbations  being  notably  increased.  In 
this  respect  remittent  fever  differs  from  typhoid  fever  exclusive  of  the  period 
of  defervescence  in  the  latter  disease.  The  fall  in  temperature,  as  shown  by 
the  thermometer,  may  denote  remissions  which  are  not  rendered  apparent  by 
the  general  symptoms. 

Early  in  the  fever  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  occur,  and  are  iVequently 
prominent  symptoms,  continuing  more  or  less  throughout  the  febrile  career. 
The  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or  yellowish  in  color.  Pain  or  uneasiness 
is  usually  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  there  is  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  epigastrium.  Diarrhcea,  tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness 
are  wanting.  Sordes  is  rarely  observed.  Delirium  is  rarely  a  prominent 
feature,  and  when  present  it  is  due  to  the  intensity  of  febrile  movement. 
The  urine  is  scanty,  its  coloring  matter  is  increased,  and  its  specific  gravity 
is  high.  It  is  rarely  albuminous.  Jaundice  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases. 

If  simple  remittent  fever  be  protracted,  certain  symptoms  denoting  the 
typhoid  state  may  appear — namely,  low  delirium,  sord^,  subsultus  tendinum, 
ete.  These  symptoms  are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  union  of  typhoid  fever 
and  remittent  fever.  They  are  liable  to  occur  in  all  fevers  and  in  various 
other  affections. 

In  typho-malarial  fever  the  symptoms  distinctive  of  typhoid  fever  are 
intermingled  with  those  of  periodical  fever.  The  symptoms  referred  to  are 
those  connected  with  the  abdominal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever — namely,  diar- 
rhoea, tympanites,  and  iliac  tenderness.  These  symptoms  become  more  or 
less  marked  during  the  second  week  of  the  career  of  the  disease.  The  cha- 
racteristic eruption  of  typhoid  fever  may  he  observed.  The  ataxic  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  typhoid  state — namely,  low  delirium,  deafness,  subsultus  ten- 
dinum, eto. — occur  more  frequently,  earlier,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  than 
in  connection  with  simple  remittent  fever.  Enlargement  and  suppuration  of 
one  or  both  parotids  are  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  typho^midarial  fever. 
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Thifl  form  of  fever  is  preceded  bj  a  formiDg  stage  longer  thau  in  cases  of 
simple  remittent  fever.  The  duration  of  the  febrile  career  is  longer  aod  the 
gravity  of  the  disease  is  greater.  Perforation  of  the  intestine  is  liable  to 
occur.  Bronchitis  is  a  common  complication,  and  pneumonitis  is  developed 
oftener  than  in  simple  remittent  fever.  _  Convalescence  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever.  Distinct  malarial  paroxysms  often 
occur  during  oonvaleaoenoe.  In  different  cases  of  the  disease  the  phenomena 
of  typhoid  fever  and  of  periodical  fever  are  intermingled  in  varying  propor- 
tions, in  some  cases  the  periodical  and  in  other  cases  the  typhoid  phenomena 
preponderating.  In  proportion  as  the  phenomena  of  the  one  or  the  other  dis- 
ease predominate  cases  will  approximate,  on  the  one  hand,  to  simple  remittent, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  typhoid  fever. 

Pathological  Character  and  Causation,— Simple  remittent  fever, 
as  regards  its  essential  pathological  character,  does  not  differ  from  intermit- 
tent fever.  Both  are  due  to  the  special  poison  known  as  malaria.  True 
remittent  fever  is  never  contracted  elsewhere  than  in  malarial  situations. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  is  nosological  rather  than  patho- 
logical. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  malaria  and  the 
^leoial  oause  of  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  in  malarial  situations  have 
been  sccuBtomed  to  say  that  remittent  becomes  converted  into  typhoid  fever. 
Thu  mode  of  expression  is  not  accurate.  There  is  not  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
one  disease  into  the  other,  but  a  oombinatbn  of  both  diseases,  the  phenomena 
of  the  one  or  of  the  other  disease  predominating  in  different  cases.  Typho- 
malarial  fever  is  not  a  distinct  t^pe  of  fever.  It  is,  however,  of  great 
importance  to  recognize  the  combination  of  typhoid  and  of  malarial  fever.' 

Cases  of  typho-malarial  fever  occur  in  most  if  not  in  all  malarial  regions. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  special  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  not  held  in  abey- 
ance by  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  and  produced  only  after  the  latter  dis- 
appears. The  extinction  of  malaria  is  followed  by  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid 
fever,  and  hence  it  has  appeared  as  if  the  latter  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
periodical  fevers.  The  typho-malarial  fever  prevailed  largely  among  the 
United  States  troops  in  certain  situations  during  the  recent  civil  war,  espe- 
cially in  the  Army  of  t^e  Potomac  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862, 
when  it  was  known  as  Uie  Ckickahami^  feeer*  It  was  called  elsewhere  dur- 
ing the  war  caa^  fever. 

Simple  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fever  prevail  especially  in  the  antnmna] 
season.  Persons  of  all  ages  an  liable  to  be  affected  with  simple  remittent 
fever.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tJiis  fever  is  ever  contagious,  or  that  the 
malarial  poison  producing  it  is  portable.  Its  occurrence  affords  no  protection 
against  its  recnrrence. 

BiAQNOSis. — Simple  remittent  fever  is  readily  discriminated  from  simple 
intermittent  fever  by  the  occurrence  of  notable  remissions  instead  of  inter- 
missions. The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  may  show  the  occurrence  of  these 
when  they  are  not  distinctly  manifested  by  symptoms  aside  from  those  relating 
to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  A  notable  variation  in  temperature  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  day  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  the  mercury  rifling  to 
a  high  point  at  one  period  and  falling  nearly  within  the  range  of  healUi  at 
another  period,  warrants  the  exclusion  of  typhoid  fever.  Exoluuve  of  remis- 
uons  the  differential  diagnosis  involves  the  following  points: 

The  abdominal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  wanting  in  simple  remittent 

*  Vide  arUcIe  hj  Woodward  on  "  Typho-malarial  Fever,"  in  the  TnmaaeHoM  <^  tkt 
liUernaHoiuU  Medical  Om^nw,  Philadelphia,  1877,  p.  805. 
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fever,  and  in  place  of  these  are  the  gastric  Bjmptoms  distinctive  of  the  lat- 
ter— namely,  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  tenderness  over  the  epigastrium.  The 
ataxic  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  atat«  are  either  wanting  in  simple  remittent 
fever  or  they  occur  at  a  later  period.  The  typhoid  eruptiou  is  wanting.  The 
access  is  much  oftener  ahrupt  and  ficcompanied  by  a  more  pronounced  chill. 
Paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever  are  liable  to  occur  at  the  close  of  a  remittent 
fever.  Finally,  remittent  fever  is  developed  only  in  malarial  districts  or  in 
persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  malaria.  There  can  be  no  qaestion  as  to 
this  differential  diagnosis  in  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  a  situation  where 
malaria  is  known  not  to  exist  and  when  the  patient  is  known  not  to  have 
been  within  a  malarial  influence. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  discriminated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  simple  remit- 
tent fever  by  the  charaoteristio  events  of  typhoid  fever— namely,  tlie  abdomi- 
nal symptoms,  the  eruption  in  some  cases,  the  earlier  occurrence  of  ataxic 
phenomena,  epistaxts,  and  occasionally  intestinal  perforation.  It  is  discrim- 
inated, on  the  other  hand,  from  unmixed  typhoid  fever  by  the  characteristic 
events  of  periodical  fever — namely,  remissions,  gastric  symptoms,  jaundice, 
and  the  termination  in  some  cases  in  intermittent  fever.  The  diagnosis  of 
typho-malarial  fever  by  means  of  positive  symptoms  may  be  difficult,  espe- 
cially if  the  abdominal  symptoms  and  the  eruption  of  typhoid  be  absent,  as 
is  fVequently  the  case.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be  based  on  the  presence  of  more 
or  less  of  the  symptoms  belonging  to  malarial  and  to  typhoid  fever,  and  on 
negative  facts  which  serve  to  exclude  other  fevers. 

Pboonobis. — Simple  remittent  fever  in  itself  does  not  involve  danger  to 
life.  In  fatal  cases  the  termination  is  due  to  coexisting  affections.  Of  course 
it  is  to  he  understood  that  cases  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  are  not  included 
under  the  head  of  simple  remittent  fever.  An  attack  of  remittent  fever 
leaves  behind  it  a  liability  to  subsequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  and  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  the  sequels  of  the  latter  disease — namely,  enlarged 
spleen,  ansemia,  and  general  dropsy.  This  disease  differs  much  in  severity  at 
different  times  and  places  and  in  different  cases  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  severe  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates. 

Typho-malarial  fever  is  a  much  graver  affection  than  simple  remittent  fever, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  less  grave  than  typhoid  disconnected  from  malarial 
fever.  Like  the  latter,  the  rate  of  mortality  differs  at  different  times  and 
places,  owing  to  differences  as  regards  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Data  for  determining  the  average  death-rate 
are  not  available,  as  it  has  not  been  customary  to  separate  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease iVom  cases,  on  the  one  band,  of  simple  remittent  fever  in  which  the 
typhoid  ^te  occurs,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  typhoid  fever  without  the 
combined  action  of  malaria. 

Tebatment. — The  first  and  leading  object  in  the  treatment  of  dmple 
remittent  fever  is  the  arrest  of  the  disease  by  antiperiodie  remedies,  of  which 
the  preparations  of  cinchona  are  by  far  the  most  reliable,  the  sulphate,  the 
bisulphate,  and  the  muriate  of  quinia  being  the  preparations  to  be  preferred. 
As  soon  as  the  character  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  remission,  one  of  these  salts  of  quinia  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose — 
namely,  10  or  20  grains  to  an  adult.  The  remedy  should  be  continued  in 
doses  of  5  or  10  grains  after  intervals  of  Anm  two  to  four  hours  until  it  pro- 
duces slight  deafness  or  ringing  in  the  ears,  sn^nding  the  remedy  when 
these  manifestations  of  cinchonism  appear.  If  other  preparations  of  oinebODa 
be  used,  they  are  to  be  fj^ven  in  equivalent  doses  in  the  same  manner.  If 
the  remedy  be  not  tolerated  by  the  rtomaoh,  it  should  be  given  per  enema. 
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If  cinchonism  be  not  prodaced  daring  the  remiasion,  the  remedy  may  be  con- 
tinued during  the  exacerbation  of  fever.  This  is  preferable  to  waiting  for 
another  remission.  In  a  case  in  which  the  practitioner  is  satisfied  that  a 
remiasioD  has  already  occurred — in  other  words,  whenever  the  diagnosis  is 
clear — the  remedy  should  be  given  at  onee,  notwithstanding  the  intensity  of 
the  febrile  movement,  without  waiting  for  a  remission.  Time  need  not  iq  any 
case  be  lost  in  resorting  to  cathartics  or  other  measures  preparatory  to  the 
administration  of  an  anUperiodic  remedy!  In  short,  the  toeatment  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  This  plan  of  treatment 
will  succeed  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in  promptly  arresting  the  disease. 

Aside  from  the  treatment  just  stated,  palliative  measures  are  to  be  employed 
according  to  the  indications  in  individual  cases.  The  indications  will  relate 
to  pain  in  the  head,  nausea  and  vomiting,  vigilance  and  restlessness,  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  skin,  etc.  The  same  measures  are  to  be  addressed  to  these 
symptoms  as  when  they  are  present  in  other  fevers.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
consider  these  measures  in  this  connection.  The  treatment  during  convales- 
cence is  the  same  as  af^r  other  fevers,  except  that  a  preparation  of  cinchona 
should  be  employed  for  some  time  in  conjunction  with  a  chalybeate,  as  after 
an  attack  of  intermittent  fever. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  sketched  does  not  embrace  measures 
heretofore  oonndered  important  in  this  disease — ^namely,  emetics,  cathartics, 
bleeding,  and  die  use  of  mercury.  £metics  are  contraindioated  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated  by  the  disease  per  te.  They 
are  required  only  to  overcome  constipation,  and  generally  simple  enemata  or 
mild  laxatives  will  suffice  for  this  object.  Bleeding  is  called  for  only  by 
active  cerebral  congestion  or  intense  febrile  movement  with  augmented  power 
of  the  heart's  action,  the  patient  being  robust  and  plethoric.  Under  the  lat- 
ter circumstances  sedative  remedies,  saline  laxatives,  and  cold  to  the  surface 
will  generally  be  sufficient  without  the  abstraction  of  blood.  The  external 
use  of  cold  water  is  highly  useful  when  the  skin  is  notably  hot  and  dr^.  The 
wet  sheet  may  be  employed,  as  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Opium,  given  in 
pretty  full  doses  early  in  the  disease,  appears  sometimes  to  exert  an  effect 
beyond  that  of  a  palliative  by  inducing  a  more  marked  remission.  The 
patholoji^eal  views  which  formerly  led  practitioners  to  employ  mercury  freely 
in  this  disease  are  not  tenable,  and  clinical  observation  afforas  no  ground  for 
regarding  this  remedy  as  specially  indicated. 

In  typbo-malarial  fever  the  periodic  element  claims  the  treatment  indicated 
in  simple  remittent  fever.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  this  element  by  means 
of  antiperiodio  remedies.  Aside  from  this  object,  the  hygienic  and  medicinal 
measures  indicated  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  unmixed  typhoid  fever.  To 
discuss  these  measures  here  would  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  presented  in 
the  chapter  in  which  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  considered.  The  reader 
is  therefore  referred  to  that  chapter. 

It  is  highly  important  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  malarial  element 
in  cases  of  typho-malarial  fever  with  reference  to  continuing  antiperiodid 
remedies  throughont  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have  known  death  to  occur 
from  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever  when  the  symptoms  had  denoted  con- 
valescence from  the  typhoid  fever,  the  autopsy  also  showing  that  restorative 
processes  were  taking  place  in  the  intestinal  ulcers.  Probably  in  this  case 
quinia  in  antiperiodio  doses,  continned  throughout  the  course  of  the  fever, 
would  have  prevented  the  Altai  paroxysm. 

'Pernicious  Bemittent  Fever. 

A  brief  notice  of  pernicious  remittent  fever  will  suffice.  This  fever  is  dis- 
tinguished as  pernicious  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  constitute 
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grounds  for  the  application  of  the  same  term  to  intermittent  fever — namely, 
circumstaaces  giving  to  the  disease  unusual  gravity  and  danger.  This  variety 
of  the  disease  is  also  called  malignant  and  congestive.  Pernicious  remittent 
fever  presents  the  same  diversities  as  regards  symptomatic  pheoomeoa  as  per- 
nicious intermittent  fever.  In  cases  in  which  death  takes  place  quickly  it  ia 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  disease  be  intermittent  or  remittent;  and 
a  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  cither  a  remission  or  an  intermission  occurs. 
The  occurrence  of  an  intermission'  or  of  a  remission  is  the  chief  differential 
point.  The  two  forms  of  disease,  in  a  pathological  view,  are  essentially  the 
same,  and  they  claim  the  same  treatment.  The  importance  of  pemiciona 
remittent  fever  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  this  brief  notice  of  it ; 
but  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  of  practical  importance  in  relation  to  this  disease 
is  embraced  in  the  consideration  of  pernioious  intermittent  fever,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  portion  of  the  preceding  chapter  which  treats  of  the  tatter. 

Remittent  fever,  especially  the  pernicious  variety,  has  received  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  a  variety  of  names  denoting  its  geographical  relations, 
such  as  Waloheren  fever,  Airican  fever,  Hungarian  fever,  jungle  fever,  lake 
fever,  etc. 

Yellow  Fever. 

The  fever  to  be  now  considered  has  received  a  great  variety  of  names,  but 
it  is  at  this  time  everywhere  known  as  yellow  fever — a  name  the  significance 
of  which  is  derived  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  yellowness  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Although  the  name  relates  to  a  symptom  not  constantly  pres- 
ent, and  occurring  occasionally  in  other  fevers,  it  has  the  merit  of  not  involv- 
ing any  hypothesis  oonoeming  the  nature  or  causation  of  the  disease. 

Anatohioal  Characters. — The  morbid  appearances  which  are  most  fre- 
quent  are  situated  in  the  liver,  in  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  in  tbe  kid- 
neys. The  liver  may  be  somewhat  enlarged,  but  it  generally  presents  no 
marked  change  as  regards  size.  It  is  pale  in  color  rather  than  congested.  Its 
consistence  is  often  diminished.  The  most  characteristic  change  is  the  yellow 
color  which  the  organ  presents  in  most  (although  not  in  all)  cases.  The 
change  in  color  may  affect  the  whole  liver  or  may  exist  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  scattered  patches.  The  abnormal  coloration  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  fat,  as  was  proven  by  Alonzo  Clark  in  1853.  The  fat  is  in  the  form  of 
large  and  small  drops  in  the  Hver-oells.  According  to  some  observera,  fat  is 
found  also  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  The  t)rocess  is  to  be  resided  aa  an 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver Some  writers  describe  an  actual  dis- 
integration of  some  of  the  hepatic  cells  in  yellow  fever.  The  yellow  color 
may  be  due  in  part  to  jaundice  of  the  liver.  The  combination  m  bile-stain- 
ing and  of  fatty  metamorphosis  produces  tbe  so-called  saffiron-colored  liver. 
Small  eochymoses  are  often  found  upon  tbe  surface  of  tbe  liver.  Schmidt 
describes  the  occasional  presence  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  of  reddish- 
brown  stains  which  he  attributes  to  extravasations  of  hiemoglobin.' 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stonuoh  is  usually  swollen,  softened,  and 
congested.   Small  hemorrhages  are  found  in  the  mucous  and  submueoas  lis- 

^  The  presence  of  latve  oil-drops  is  not  a  suiBcient  criterion  of  fatty  infiltration  m 
distinction  from  htty  de^eration.  (Consutt  Part  I.  p.  63,  and  the  article  on  Fatty 
Liver,  p.  611.)  It  is  incorrect  to  r^rd  the  hepatic  chanftes  in  yellow  fever  as  compar- 
able in  d^ree  or  extent  with  those  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  There  is  still 
less  ground  for  the  assumption  that  the  eesential  symptoms  of  yellow  fever  are  referable 
to  an  acute  parenchymatous  or  &tty  degeneration  of  the  liver  (Uebermditer,  Schmidi- 
lein). 

■  Schmidt.  "The  Fathol<^  of  YeUow  Fever,"  Aew  Tork  Mtdkal  Jtmna/^  187&  tcL 
zxiz.  p.  128. 
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sues.  The  gtomacli  often  contains  a  dark,  bloody  fluid,  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  black  vomit  to  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  Clinical  His- 
tory. The  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules  undergo  parenchymatous  degeneration. 
There  may  be  an  extensive  accumulation  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  submucous 
and  other  coats  of  the  stomach.  Changes  similar  to  those  of  the  stomach  are 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  they  may  extend  downward 
to  a  variable  degree.  The  upper  part  of  the  intestine  contains  in  some  cases 
black  matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the  stomach.  The  Peyeriaa  and  soH- 
ta^  glands  of  the  intestine  present  no  morbid  alteration. 

The  kidneys  usually  are  enlarged  and  the  seat  of  parenchymatous  degene- 
ration. They  often  contain  small  extravasations  of  blood.  Acute  diffuse 
nephri^  is  a  ft-eqnent  accompaniment  of  yellow  fever.  In  this  condition  the 
cortex  ia  swollen  and  presents  a  yellowish-wbite  color  mingled  with  congested 
and  hemorrhagic  pordons.  The  epiUielial  cells  of  the  convoluted  tabes  con- 
tain fatty  molecules.  Red  hlood-corpuscles  are  found  in  the  tubes  as  well  as 
in  the  intertubular  tissue.  Collections  of  emigrated  white  corpuscles  are 
met  with  between  the  tubes.  Miliary  abscesses  have  been  Been  exceptionally 
in  the  kidneys  of  those  who  have  died  of  yellow  fever. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  a  disease  so  acutdy  infectious  as  yellow  fever 
the  spleen  as  a  rule  undergoes  no  enlargement.  The  lungs  are  often  the  seat 
of  hypostatic  congestion.  In  many  cases  hemorrhagic  infarctions  have  been 
found  in  the  lungs.  The  pleura  as  well  as  the  pericardium  and  other  serous 
membranes  frequently  presents  small  ecchymoses.  Parenchymatous  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  myocardium  has  been  frequently  seen  in  some  epidemics. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  present  nothing  distinctive.  No  changes  have 
been  discovered  in  the  blood  other  than  those  belonging  to  most  of  the  essen- 
tial fevers.  The  attempts  to  discover  a  specific  oi^anism  in  the  blood  and 
tissues  have  thus  far  met  with  no  succcbs.* 

Clinical  Histort.— An  attack  of  yellow  fever  usually  is  abrupt.  In  a 
minority  of  cases  it  is  preceded  for  one,  two,  or  three  days  by  languor,  lassi- 
tude, loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  head,  and  chilly  sensations.  The  attack  is 
generally  denoted  by  a  chill,  with  or  without  rigor,  the  chill  in  most  cases 
being  of  moderate  intensity.  Fever  follows,  differing  in  intensity  in  different 
cases.  The  temperature  quickly  reaches  its  maximum,  which  varies  between 
102^  and  110**  F.  The  pulse  seldom  exceeds  100.  The  tongue  is  moist  and 
more  or  less  coated.  Vomiting  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  early, 
but  it  rarely  is  a  prominent  symptom  until  a  later  period.  Tenderness  on 
presBora  over  the  epigastrium  is  more  or  less  marked.  The  bowels,  as  a  rule, 
are  constipated.  Cephalalgia,  the  pain  referred  especially  to  the  supraorbital 
region,  is  usually  present,  and  is  sometimes  intense.  Frequently  pain  in  the 
loins  and  pain  in  the  lower  limbs,  especially  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  is  a 
prominent  symptom.  This  fever  bears  an  analogy  to  smallpox  in  the  fre- 
quent prominence  of  lumbar  pain.  The  mind  usually  is  clear,  but  occasion- 
ally delirium  is  manifested,  rarely  violent  and  active,  and  sometimes  mirthful. 
The  eyes  are  reddened,  irritable,  watery,  or  tearful.  This  is  quite  constant, 
and  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  diagnostic  feature.  Otherwise,  the  organs 
of  sense  are  not  disturbed.    Generally  there  are  no  pulmonary  symptoms. 

The  pyrexia  continues  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few  hours  and  three 
days.  Then  follows  either  a  marked  abatement  or  entire  cessation  of  fever. 
A  remission  is  said  to  take  place ;  bat  this  term  is  not  always  accurate,  inas- 
much as  there  may  be  complete  apyrexia,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
thei«  is  no  return  of  fever.   The  condition  following  the  febrile  paroxysDi 

*  The  pablished  obserraiioiw  of  Freire  and  of  Cronona  upon  this  point  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  insjdre  oon&denoe  in  their  oiKiditsioiiB. 
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has  been  called  "  the  state  of  oalm."  This  is  reckoned  as  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease,  the  first  stage  embracing  the  period  of  fever,  the  latter  being 
called  the  "febrile  period,"  the  "stage  of  excitement,"  or  the  "paroxysm. 
The  first  stage  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  disease  proper,  and  what- 
ever may  follow  as  sequels  of  the  disease.  The  disease  is  then  s  fever  with 
a  single  paroxysm.  Id  mild  oases  convalescence  takes  place  immediately  after 
this  stage. 

In  grave  eases  the  cessation  of  fever  is  often  deceptive.  The  pains,  ete. 
may  cease^  and  the  patient  may  feel  as  if  convalescence  bad  begun  ;  but  after 
a  period  varying  between  a  few  hours  and  twenty-four  or  longer  there  are  new 
symptoms  more  distinctive  of  the  afifeotion  than  those  during  the  febrile  pai^ 
ozysm.  The  pulse  sometimes  falls  below  the  normal  frequency,  and  it  has 
been  observed  to  fall  as  low  as  40,  and  even  30,  per  minute.  It  is  aometimee 
small  and  weak,  and  sometimes  vibratory.  It  is  always  notably  oompressible, 
and  has  been  called  a  "  gaseous  pulse."  The  surface  is  usually  cool,  especially 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are. exposed.  In  the  few  cases  which  I  have 
noted  capillary  congestion  of  the  skin  existed  in  a  marked  degree.  Lividity 
of  the  back,  attributable  to  hypostatic  congestion,  is  sometimes  observed. 

Of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  digestive  system,  those  most  character- 
istic pertain  to  the  stomach.    Vomiting  occurs,  if  not  already  present,  and  if 
present  it  becomes  more  prominent.    In  a  large  proportion  of  fatal  eagles  and 
in  a  few  of  the  cases  ending  in  recovery  the  black  vomit  occurs.   This,  taken 
in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  is  patht^nomonic  of  the  disease.  Here> 
tofore  there  has  been  muob  discussion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  vomited 
matter,  but  it  is  settled  that  the  appearances  are  due  to  blood  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  flatds.   As  regards  the  gross  appearances,  the  matter 
vomited  is  a  thin  liquid  of  a  reddish,  brown,  claret,  or  blackish  color,  with 
sediment  resembliog  coffee-grounds.    Occasionally  the  liquid  is  bright  red, 
the  blood  having  undergone  but  little  change.    Barely  it  has  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  tinge,  from  the  presence  of  bile.    The  secretion  is  acid,  and  it  has 
an  acid  taste  without  bitterness.     It  is  sometimes  acrid,  excoriating  the 
throat,  tongue,  and  lips.     The  microscope  shows  the  sediment  to  contain 
disintegrated  particles  of  food,  mucus,  epithelium,  blood-pigment,  and  de- 
formed blood-discs,  oflen  decolorized.    Fungus-spores  are  often  found.  A 
fluid  resembling  the  black  vomit  may  be  produced  artificially  by  adding  an 
acid  to  blood  out  of  the  body.    The  bilious  matter  vomited  in  some  eases 
of  remittent  fever  presents  somewhat  similar  gross  characters,  but  chemical, 
microscopical,  and  spectroscopical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  bile  and 
the  absence  of  blood-constituents.   The  black  vomit  in  diflerent  oases  of  yel- 
low fever  is  more  or  less  abundant.    It  is  sometimes  ejected  vith  force,  and 
sometimes  by  an  act  of  regurgitation  rather  than  of  vomiting.    It  genmlly 
ceases  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  death.  The 
black  vomit  rarely  occurs  until  after  the  febrile  paroxysm.  It  occurs  at  vari- 
able periods  afterward,  but  generally  not  until  toward  the  close  of  the  dis- 
ease.   Blair  described  a  matter  vomited  prior  to  the  black  vomit,  limpid  or 
slightly  opalescent,  which  he  termed  the  "  white  vomit."    Tenderness  over 
the  epigastrium  is  more  or  less  marked,  and  the  tenderness  is  sometimes 
extreme.    The  tongue  is  frequently  reddened,  dry,  and  cracked;  in  some 
cases  it  is  moist  and  covered  with  a  creamy  coating,  and  sometimes  it  pre- 
serves  its  natural  appearance. 

During  the  second  stage  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  fVeqnently 
of  a  brownish,  approaching  to  a  black,  appearance.  They  resemble  sometima 
tar  or  molasses.  This  appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  blood,  so  altered, 
however,  in  its  passage  through  the  intestinal  canal  that  its  morphological 
characters  are  not  demonstrable.  Urio  aoid  and  tlie  triple  phosphates  may  be 
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found  in  the  eraooations  ftvm  the  bowels.  Sometimes  blood  bat  little  altered 
is  passed  from  the  bowels.  IMarrhoea  in  this  as  in  the  first  stage  is  rare.  The 
abdomen  is  soft  and  seldom  meteorised.'  The  melesnie  discharges  generally 
precede  the  ocoarrenoe  of  black  vomit,  and  they  have  been  called  the  *'  black- 
Tomit  stools." 

Albumiouria  is  of  frequent  occnrrence  io  grave  or  fatal  oases.  Hyaline 
and  granular  oasts,  red  btood-corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  epithelium 
from  the  bladder  are  found  in  the  sediment  of  the  urine.*  A  scanty  secretion 
of  urine  or  suppression  not  infrequently  precedes  a  fatal  ending.  Urcemia 
occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  The  urine  in  certain  cases  becomes 
of  a  yellow  or  orange  color  from  bile-staining,  and  it  is  sometimes  bloody. 

Yellowness  of  the  surface  of  the  body — whence  the  disease  derives  its 
name— occurs  after  the  febrile  paroxysm.  The  conjunctiva  becomes  yellow, 
and  this  with  the  redness  ^ves  to  the  eye  a  striking  and  peculiar  appearance. 
The  yellowness  of  the  skin  is  especially  marked  on  the  chest  and  upper 
extremities.  The  jaundice  is  probably  hepatogenous,  but  it  is  considered  by 
some  as  hiematogenous.  It  exists  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases.  It 
occurs  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  fatal  than  of  non-fatal  cases,  and,  in 
fact,  it  occurs  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  yellowness  continues 
after  death  and  into  convalescence. 

Hemorrhage  in  various  situations  other  than  the  stomach,  intestine,  and 
the  kidneys  or  bladder,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  is  often  a 
striking  feature  of  the  disease.  It  occurs  from  the  nostrils,  gums,  uterus, 
wounds  or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  and  sometimes  from  the  eyes,  meatus  audi- 
toriuSf  finger-nails,  boles  bored  in  the  ears  for  ear-rings,  etc.  Petechias  and 
Ttbices  are  sometimes  observed. 

As  regards  symptoms  referable  to  the  nerrons  and  the  muscular  system, 
ooras  and  convulsions  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  are  probably  de* 
pendent  on  uraemia.  l)elirium  is  observed,  but  frequently  the  mind  remains 
clear.  Delirium  -may  exist  during  the  fever,  and  disappear  afterward.  Gen- 
erally there  is  notable  muscular  prostration,  but  to  this  rule  there  are  remark- 
able exceptions.  Patients  sometimes  do  not  take  to  the  bed,  bnt  keep  about 
their  usual  avocations,  not  thinking  themselves  much  ill,  often  a  few  hours 
before  death.  These  have  been  called  "  walking  cases."  Rush  relates  a  case 
in  which  the  patient  stood  up  before  a  glass  and  shaved  himself  on  the  day 
of  his  death.  In  a  case  cited  by  Bartlett  the  patient,  a  soldier,  continued  to 
do  duty  until  black  vomit  took  place.  In  another  case  the  patient  dictated 
and  signed  a  letter  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death.  Cartwright  cited  an 
instance  of  a  shoemaker  who  nearly  finished  a  shoe  the  day  before  his  death. 
Fenner  saw  a  patient  quietly  reading  a  book  after  the  black  vomit  had 
occurred.  These  cases  exemplify  a  kind  of  cheerful  delirium,  as  it  was 
called  by  La  Roche,  in  which  the  patient  fancies  himself  well  or  bnt  little 
ill 

The  physiognomy  of  patients  is  described  by  different  writen  with  a  good 
deal  of  metaphor,  but  nearly  all  state  that  it  is  characteristic.  The  face  is 
flushed.  The  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  described  by  different  writen  as 
injected,  brilliant,  transparent,  fiery,  and  glassy.  To  the  facies  are  applied  the 
following  terms :  suffering,  dejection,  anxiety,  anguish,  despair,  terror,  stupid- 
ity, vacancy,  astonishment,  sullenness,  etc.  The  diversity  of  these  terms  raises 
a  suspicion  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  physiognomy  is  less  distiuctive  than 
observers  have  generally  supposed ;  at  all  evente,  it  appears  to  be  difficult  to 
convey  by  language  a  clear  idea  of  the  characteristic  appearance. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  after  the  febrile  paroxysm  varies  between 

>  Vide  "The  Urine  in  Yellow  Fever"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Holland,  in  the  Lombm  iVao< 
tiOoaar,  July,  1879»  and  the  .^tmertccm  PrakUitmtr,  Sept.,  1870. 
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twelve  hoars  and  three  or  four  days.  In  cases  of  great  gravity  the  dura- 
tion is  brief,  the  disease  running  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Writers  recognise  a  third  stage  in  fatal  cases,  called  the  stage  of  collapse  or 
the  stage  of  exhaustion.  The  collapsed  condition  is  denoted  by  prostration, 
feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  colduess  of  the  extremities,  low  delir- 
ium in  some  cases,  the  iutelteot  remaining  clear  in  other  cases,  and  mental 
indifference  or  apathy  generally  existing  as  in  cases  of  epidemic  cholera,— 
these  symptoms  showing  teodency  to  death  by  asthenia.  Coma  and  convul- 
sions sometimes  occur  in  Uiis  stage,  attributable,  probably,  to  nrasmia.  In 
some  cases  this  period  is  characterised  by  great  restlessness,  jactitation,  and 
genera!  distress ;  but  in  other  cases  the  patient  remains  quiet  and  seems  Aree 
from  suffering. 

If  death  do  not  take  place,  the  third  stage  is  the  stage  of  eonvalesoence. 
When  the  disease  passes  to  the  second  stage,  and  presents  the  grave  symp- 
toms belonging  to  this  stage — namely,  black  vomit,  hemorrhage,  etc. — the 
recovery  is  always  slow,  and  is  frequently  preceded  by  fever  having  more  or 
less  of  the  phenomena  of  the  typhoid  state.  Relapses  sometimes  occur  after 
convalescence  appears  to  be  declared. 

lu  mild  cases  the  disease  ends  in  convalescence  immediately  following  the 
paroxysm  of  fever.  Whenever  an  epidemic  prevails  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  oases  devoid  of  any  gravity.  In  these  cases  a  slight  cfaill  occurs, 
followed  by  moderate  pyrexia  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  recovery 
quickly  takes  place.  These  cases  would  not  be  recognised  as  oases  of  yellow 
fever  except  from  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic.  When  this  mild  form  of  the  disease  occurs  it  is  not  infrequently 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  patients  have  had  the  disease  or  not. 

More  severe  cases  are  distinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia.  The 
term  inflammatory,  of%«n  applied  to  these  cases,  is  not  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  intensity  of  the  febrile  movement  is  not  due  to  inflammation,  but  to  the 
fever  per  se.  Malignant  cases  are  those  eharacteriied  by  black  vomit  or  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  in  other  situations,  followed  by  collapse  or  exhaustion,  and 
also  cases  in  which  coma  or  convulsions  occur  with  suppression  of  nrine. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  Shortness  of  its  career  is  a  distin- 
guishing feature.  In  the  shortest  cases  death  or  convalescence  takes  place  in 
two  or  three  days.  According  to  La  Roche,  the  duration  varies  between 
three  and  nine  days.   Tbe  average  duraUon  is  less  than  a  week. 

Causation. — The  pecnliar  features  of  this  disease,  iX%  limitation  within  cer- 
tain geographical  boundaries,  and  its  occurrence  as  an  epidemic,  warrant  the 
inference  that  it  requires  for  its  production  a  special  cause.  Does  the  special 
cause  emanate  from  tbe  bodies  of  those  affected  with  the  disease?  in  other 
words,  is  the  disease  contagious  ?  This  question  has  given  rise  to  much  di.<i- 
cussion.  Volumes  have  been  written  by  contagionists  and  non-contagion ists 
in  defence  of  the  two  opposing  doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  commerce  and  quarantine  laws,  as 
well  as  on  precautionary  measures  respecting  exposure  in  visiting  or  att«)dii^ 
upon  those  affected  with  the  disease.  (For  a  ^11  consideration  of  this  topic 
the  reader  is  referred  to  works  treating  in  extento  of  yellow  fever,  and  e^w- 
cially  to  the  elaborate  treatise  by  La  Roche.)  I  shall  simply  state  the  grounds 
which  substantiate  tbe  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease: 

1.  The  disease  is  confined  within  certain  territorial  limits.  In  this  respeet 
it  differs  ttom  most  diseases  the  contagiousness  of  which  is  established.  Even 
in  localities  in  which  it  is  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  it  is  sometimes  restricted 
to  a  oiroumBcribed  area. 

2.  The  rise  and  progress  of  epidemics  are  not  connstent  with  it«  diffusion 
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by  contagion.  For  example,  Feoner,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  traced  the 
first  30  or  40  cases  in  the  epidemic  at  New  Orleans  in  1853,  and  ascertained 
that  the  disease  broke  out  in  different  places  among  persons  who  could  have 
had  no  communication  with  each  other.  Fenoer  investigated  the  origin  and 
spread  of  the  disease  in  New  Orleans  for  twelve  years,  and  stated  that  he 
never  found  the  least  proof  of  personal  communioability.  This  is  alike  true 
of  epidemics  in  other  places/ 

3.  In  certain  places  within  the  yellow-fever  sone  sporadic  cases  occur 
almost  every  year.  According  to  Feoner,  a  sommer  never  passes  in  which 
thwe  is  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of  sporadic  (utses  in  New  Orleans,  but 
the  disease  prevails  as  an  epidemic  only  in  certain  years.  Were  the  disease 
contagious  it  should  be  diffused  more  or  less  whenever  there  are  any  eases 
of  it. 

4.  When  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic  it  spreads  too  rapidly  to  be  di^sed  by 
contagion. 

6.  Persons  going  from  a  district  where  it  prevails  into  a  district  where  it 
does  not  exist,  and  becoming  attacked  in  the  latter,  do  not  communicate  the 
disease.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  is  the  rule,  and  the  apparent 
exceptions  are  so  few  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  most  logical  to  explain 
them  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of  contagion. 

6.  Persons  brought  into  close  contact  with  yellow-fever  patients — physi- 
cians, nurses,  or  other  hospital  patients — do  not  contract  the  disease. 

7.  Epidemics  run  a  certain  course  as  respects  duration,  and  abruptly  end, 
in  this  respect  resembling  epidemics  of  cholera.  The  disease  should  prevail 
longer  and  disappear  more  slowly  if  propagated  by  contagion.  Like  other 
epidemics,  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  becomes  milder  by  continuance.  It  appears 
to  absorb  other  diseases  while  it  continues,  in  this  respect  resembling  epidemic 
cholera,  and  its  prevalence  is  arrested  by  cold.  These  facts,  especially  the  two 
latter,  are  not  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 

8.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  hare  had  an  extensive  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  disease  believe  it  to  be  non-contagious. 

9.  Experiments  to  test  the  question  of  communioability,  by  inoculation,  by 
swallowing  the  black  vomit,  and  by  the  utmost  possible  exposure,  have  led  to 
negative  results.  To  cite  one  among  many  experimental  observations,  Dowler 
gives  the  following  account :  In  1805,  Don  Cabanellos,  a  Spaniard,  slept  at 
night  with  hi»  children  in  beds  in  the  lazaretto  in  which  yellow-fever  victims 
had  died.  For  submitting  the  question  of  cunta^on  to  this  personal  test  he 
was  made  physician  to  the  royal  honsehold,  with  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  A  number  of  galley-slaves  who  accompanied  him  had  one  year's 
imprisonment  remitted.  The  whole  party  amounted  to  fifty,  and  no  one  suf- 
fered any  harm. 

10.  Complete  seclusion  has  proved  ineffectual  to  prevent  the  disease. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  to  which  others  might  be  added, 
it  seems  certain  that  yellow  fever  is  not  produced  by  means  of  a  contagium. 
Yellow  fever,  therefore,  is  a  purely  infectious  miasmatic  disease,  using  this 
term  as  already  defined.  (Vide  p.  85.)  Another  question  arises  in  connection 
with  that  of  contagion — namely,  May  not  the  infection  be  transported  in 
clothing,  merchandise,  etc.,  and  the  disease  be  in  this  way  imported  ?  Facts 
have  established  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  The  special  cause 
can  in  this  way  be  distributed  by  vessels,  railroads,  and  other  conveyances. 
The  fact  of  the  disease  being  portable'  renders  judicious  quarantine  restric- 
tions of  vital  importance,  but  in  view  of  its  non-contagiousness  the  restric- 
tions need  not  include  the  detention  of  persons. 

>  Vide  article  on  "  Epidemiolwical  Conclusions  and  SuggesUon^"  in  Brit,  and  Far. 
JitdUo-VJtinirg.  Seview,  Oct.,        ^  484. 
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Of  the  nature  of  the  infection  ve  have  not,  aa  yet,  demonstrative  proof. 
Something,  however,  is  known  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  produced. 
It  is  indigenous  in  warm  climates.  Yellow  fever  is  rarely  developed  south 
of  20°  south  or  north  of  4(1°  north  latitude.  It  prevails  more  in  the  £as^ 
em  than  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and 
America  than  in  Africa.  In  the  Western  World  it  prevails  especially  in  the 
commercial  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  rarely  prevails  in  rural 
situations.  It  prevails  only  in  the  summer  season  in  other  than  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  in  the  latter  chiefly  during  the  hottest  months.  A  high  temper- 
ature is  essential  to  its  causation,  hut  in  yellow-fever  localities  epidemics  do 
not  always  oc<iur  in  the  years  in  which  the  temperature  is  highest.  Humid- 
ity has  been  supposed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  this  is  not 
conclusively  established.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  ground  for  oonnecting 
the  causation  with  any  known  meteorological  conditions  other  than  a  high 
temperature.  As  stated  by  Nott,  the  special  cause  is  most  active  near  the 
ground,  persona  on  a  ground-floor  being  more  likely  to  be  attacked  than  those 
in  stories  above.    The  miasm  is  more  active  at  night  than  in  the  daytime. 

In  localities  where  the  disease  prevails  often  the  conditions  for  its  develop- 
ment do  not  uniformly  exist  during  the  hot  seasons.  Epidemics  occur  only 
in  certain  years.  It  seems  that  the  efficiency  of  the  special  cause  is  favored 
by  the  co-operation  of  other  causes,  and  hence  sanitary  measures — drainage, 
sewerage,  removal  of  filth,  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  etc. — contribute  to  the 
prevention  of  yellow-fever  epidemics. 

Unacclimation  is  a  condition  pertaining  to  individual  susceptibility.  Natives 
of  yellow-fever  localities  are  rarely  attacked.  Particular  epidemics,  however, 
have  been  characterized  by  a  considerable  number  of  cases  among  the  native 
population.  Not  having  experienced  the  disease  is  another  personal  con- 
dition. The  disease  having  been  once  experienced,  the  susceptibility  to  the 
speoial  cause,  as  a  rule,  is  extinguished.  The  number  of  persons  who  have 
the  disease  more  than  once  is  probably  not  greater  than  the  number  of  excep- 
Uons  to  the  rule  that  smallpox  and  typhus  render  the  system  insusceptible 
ever  afterward  to  the  speoial  causes  of  these  diseases.  Acclimation,  as 
regards  this  disease,  is  complete  only  when  the  disease  has  been  expe- 
rienced. 

The  negro  race  seems  to  be  singularly  exempt  from  a  liability  to  this  dis- 
ease. Statistics  show  the  mortality  among  negroes  to  be  insignificant.  It  i5 
stated,  however,  by  Fenner  that  the  insusceptibility  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
mortuary  statistics  seem  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  disease 
in  the  negro  is  almost  invariably  mild  and  not  likely  to  prove  fatal.  The 
susceptibility  is  not  affected  by  age,  persons  of  different  ages,  inclusive  of 
infancy,  being  liable  to  the  disease.  Statistics  show  a  larger  proporUon  of 
oases  among  males  than  among  females. 

The  special  cause  is  destroyed  by  cold.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vation that  an  epidemic  is  arrested  by  one  or  two  hard  frosts.  Kpidemica, 
however,  have  a  self-limited  duration.  Fenner  noted  that  at  New  Orleans 
repeatedly  the  disease  disappeared  before  the  occurrence  of  frost.  An  epi- 
demic rarely  continues  longer  than  60  or  70  days.  Barlow  calculated  the 
average  duration  of  yellow-fever  epidemics,  and  finds  it  to  be  58.33  days, 
being  somewhat  longer  than  the  mean  duration  of  epidemics  of  cholera. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  special  cause  or  infection,  as  already  stated,  positive 
proof  has  not  as  yet  been  obtained ;  but  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  spe- 
cific germs  or  organisms  is  as  logically  established  as  with  respect  to  any  of 
the  infectious  diseases  the  causes  of  which  have  not  been  demonstrated. 
Assuming  the  existence  of  yellow-fever  germs,  the  production  of  the  disease 
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by  filth  or  any  local  conditions  without  the  presence  of  these  germs  can  only 
be  considered  as  possible  by  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous 
generation.  While,  as  already  stated,  certain  obvious  local  conditions  may 
have  an  auxiliary  agency,  that  these  conditions  are  essential  is  disproved  by 
instances  in  which  the  disease  is  developed  id  situations  as  healthy  as  possible 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  moltiplieaUon  of  germs  without  the  body, 
therefore,  may  take  place  irrespective  of  any  apparent  local  causes.  The 
oi^uisms  which  furnish  the  yellow-fever  germs  are  exotic  as  regards  most 
if  not  all  parts  of  this  country.  The  sporadic  oases  which  appear  in  New 
Orleans  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic  are  probably  due  to 
germs  which  have  escaped  destruction  having  been  placed  under  circum- 
stances favorable  for  retaining  their  vitality.  This  has  been  called  the 
"laying  over"  or  the  "hibernation"  of  germs.  Germs  attached  to  cloth- 
ing or  other  articles  under  favorable  circumstances  may  probably  retain 
their  vitality  and  infective  capability  for  a  long  period. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  variable.  It  varies  between  two  and  fifteen 
days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  nearer  the  first  than  the  second  of 
these  numbers.  Campbell  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  the  period  was 
nearly  six  weeks.' 

DiAOH08t8. — ^The  access  of  the  disease  and  the  symptoms  during  the 
febrile  or  fint  stage  present  nothing  very  distinctive.  All  observers  agree 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  positive  diagnosis  during  this  stage.  In 
a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  at  the  end  of  this  stage  ter- 
minates in  convalescence.  These  cases  would  not  be  considered  as  cases  of 
yellow  fever  except  during  an  epidemic.  The  disease  in  these  cases  presents 
the  characters  of  a  febricula.  The  symptoms  which  have  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance are — the  abruptness  of  the  attack,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
suffusion  or  redness  of  the  eyes. 

In  cases  progressing  beyond  the  febrile  paroxysm  and  presenting  the  grave 
events  which  are  liable  to  follow,  the  diagnostic  features  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinctive. They  are — yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  skin,  black  vomit, 
hemorrhages  elsewhere  than  from  the  stomach,  epigastric  tenderness,  slow- 
ness of  the  pulse  in  certain  cases,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  suppression 
or  a  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and  the  phenomena  denoting  collapse.  All 
these  events  are  not  present  in  every  case,  but  generally  enough  of  them 
exist  to  render  the  diagnosis  positive.  The  march  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal 
issue  from  the  end  of  the  febrile  paroxysm  or  the  first  stage  in  well-marked 
cases  is  peculiar,  and  it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  afiection. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  yellow  fever  varies  much  in  different  epi- 
demics. The  range  of  variation  is'  between  10  and  75  per  cent.*  The  aver- 
ago  mortality,  according  to  calculations  by  La  Roche,  ts  1  in  2.321  The  rate 
of  mortality  differs  in  different  periods  of  the  same  epidemics,  the  rule  being 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  as  the  epidemic  approaches  its  termination.  Bemiss 
gives  the  rate  of  mortality  in  private  practice  during  the  epidemic  of  1878 
in  New  Orleans  as  10  per  cent,  amon^  white  patients  and  3  per  cent,  among 
colored  patients,  The  mortality  dunng  the  same  epidemic  among  hospital 
patients  was  61.7  per  cent,  for  white  and  21  per  cent,  for  colored  patients.* 

Unfavorable  prognostics  are — yellowness  of  the  surface,  black  vomit,  great 

>  "The  Yellow-Fever  Germ  on  Coast  and  Inland,"  by  Henry  F.  Campbell,  M.D., 
Trans,  cf  the  Med.  ABtoeiatum  ofQcorqia,  3879. 

*  DaCoBta,  Medial  Dtagnotin,  Philadelphia,  1881,  p.  828. 

*  S.  M.  Bemiss,  article  on  '*  Yellow  Fever  "  in  Pq^t  Sf/iUM  PraeUeal  MuHeki*,  fiy 
American  Auihorit  Philadelphia,  188d,  voL  i. 
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diminution  or  suppression  of  urine,  abundant  hemorrhage  in  any  situation, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  jactitation,  hiccough,  delirium,  convuluoas,  and 
ooma.  Of  these  symptoms,  black  vomit  and  suppression  of  urine  are  almost 
invariably  foremnners  of  death.  Coma  and  convulsions  are  fatal  symptonu 
dependent  on  unemia. 

A  favorable  prognosis  cannot  be  confidently  entertained  in  any  case  of  this 
disease.  Unfavorable  events  are  liable  to  occur  when  up  to  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  the  symptoms  appeared  to  be  favorable.  Black  vomit,  hemor- 
rhage elsewhere,  and  uraemio  convulsions  or  coma  are  liable  to  occur  unex- 
pectedly in  cases  which  appear  to  be  progressing  favorably. 

Exclusive  of  cases  in  which  the  immMliate  cause  of  death  is  orsemie  coma, 
the  mode  of  dying  is  by  asthenia. 

Treatment. — With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  to  be 
premised  that  no  specifie  remedy  has  been  discovered.  There  is  no  known 
plan  of  treatment  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed  to  cut  short  the  disease. 
Another  oonsideration  to  be  premised  is  that  the  disease,  exclusive  of  malig- 
nant cases,  tends  to  recovery.  Mild  yellov  fever  is  a  very  mild  disease,  DOt 
tending  to  destmotive  leuons  of  either  the  solids  or  fluids,  nor  does  it  tend 
to  continue  indefinitely  if  not  arrested,  like  intermittent  fever. 

A  third  preliminary  consideration  is  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
malignant  cases  the  disease  is  necessarily  fatal.  Hence,  a  large  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  is  by  no  means  proof  of  injudicious  treatment.  A  fourth  con- 
sideration is  that  different  epidemics  differ  as  regards  the  relative  proportion 
of  mild  and  malignant  cases.  In  some  epidemics  most  of  the  cases  are  mild, 
and  in  others  malignant.  It  follows  that  the  ratio  of  recoveries  under  a  cer- 
tain plan  of  treatment  may  be  no  test  of  the  superiority  of  that  plan.  Meas- 
ures which  appear  to  be  eminently  successful  in  one  epidemic  may  appear  to 
fail  in  another  epidemic,  the  difference  being  due  to  vaiiationg  as  regards  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  issue. 

In  cases  of  mild  yellow  fever  no  active  interferenoe  is  required.  Quietude, 
reateicted  diet,  ventilation,  and  other  hygienic  r^ulations,  together  with  such 
palliative  measures  as  partioular  symptoms  in  individual  cases  may  indicate, 
suffice  for  the  treatment.  The  palliative  measures  embrace  anodyne  and 
refrigerant  remedies,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  spon^ng  of  the  body, 
laxatives  in  some  cases,  etc.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
disease  may  become  malignant  in  cases  which  are  at  first  mild  in  appearance. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  distinguish  at  the  outset  the  cases  which  will  prove 
to  be  mild,  and  hence  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  grave  symptoms.  For  this  end  hygienic  measures 
are  especially  or  chiefly  important.  Patients  should  at  once  give  up  to  the 
disease  and  take  to  the  bed.  As  complete  rest  of  body  and  mind  as  practica- 
ble is  to  be  enforced.  The  services  of  a  faithful  and  experienced  nurse  are 
of  more  importance  than  medication.  Free  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  other 
sanitary  measures  are  not  less  important  in  this  than  in  other  fonns  of  fever. 

In  oases  characterized  by  intensity  of  fever  during  the  febrile  paroxynn 
no  one  entertains  at  the  present  time  the  propriety  of  bloodletting.  Anti- 
pyretic measures  of  treatment— namely,  cold  sponging  and  the  wet  sheet — 
are  rationally  indicated.  Data  are  not  as  yet  available  for  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  these  measures  in  preventing  the  grave  events  of  the  dis- 
ease and  in  lessening  its  mortality. 

Purgatives  have  been  much  employed  in  this  as  in  most  other  diseasea 
Prastio  or  active  purgatives  do  harm  by  increasing  the  gastro-intestinal  irri-~ 
tation  and  producing  exhaustion.  £ven  if  well  borne,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  indication  they  fulfil  which  may  not  be  equally  met  by  mild  laxatavea 
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or  simple  enemas.  The  latter  are  indicated  by  constipation.  Purgation, 
except  in  some  cases  for  the  parpose  of  eliminating  urea,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Emetics,  which  have  also  been  much  used,  are  contraindicated  by  the  gastric 
symptoms  which  belong  to  the  history  of  yellow  fever. 

Mercury  has  been  considered  as  important  in  this  disease.  Calomel  in 
large  doses  has  been  much  used,  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  desirable  to 
produce  ptyalism.  This  practice  has  now  but  few  advocates.  Facts  do  not 
warrant  the  opinion  that  mercnrialization  is  in  any  sense  curative,  and  the 
testimony  of  most  physicians  who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  this 
disease  is  adverse  to  the  use  of  mercury  in  any  form. 

Measures  to  relieve  gastric  irritability  arc  often  indicated.  For  this  end 
counter-irritation  over  the  epigastrium  may  be  employed  by  means  of  small 
blisters,  dry  cupping,  sinapisms,  and  stimulating  lioimenta.  Anodynes,  given 
either  by  uie  month  or  by  the  hypodemuo  method,  are  indicated  ror  this  end. 
Other  remedies  are  chloroform  in  small  doses,  pmssic  acid,  and  creasote. 
Ice  swallowed  in  small  pieces  has  been  found  useful  in  allaying  irritability  of 
the  stomach.  To  prevent  black  vomit,  and  with  a  view  to  arrest  gastric 
hemorrhage  when  it  has  occurred,  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium  has  been 
much  extolled.  With  reference  to  this  event  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  ingesta.  Milk  with  lime-water,  not  given  in  large  quantity,  is 
probably  the  best  article  of  diet.  If  sustaining  measures  be  not  indicated, 
bland  liquids  only  should  be  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Hemorrhages  elsewhere  call  for  local  styptics  if  the  source  of  the  hemor- 
rhage be  accessible,  and  for  ergot  or  other  nsemostatios.  In  a  case  related  to 
me  by  a  former  colleague  life  was  apparently  saved  by  the  transfusion  of 
blood. 

Great  restlessness  and  vigilance  call  for  opium  or  other  anodyne  remedies. 
Deficiency  of  the  urinary  secretion  is  an  indication  for  diuretic  remedies  if 
they  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  and  for  measures  to  produce  diaphoresis  if 
diuretics  be  not  borne  or  if  they  prove  inoperative.  If  symptoms  be  present 
denoting  uraemia,  the  hot-air  bath  should  be  employed,  finder  these  circum- 
stances elaterium  or  some  other  hydragogae  may  be  advisable  if  relief  be 
not  procured  by  diaphoresis. 

Sustaining  measures  are  indicated  in  proportion  as  a  tendency  to  collapse 
or  death  by  asthenia  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms.  The  irritability  of  the 
stomach  may  interfere  with  the  sustaining  treatment.  The  forms  of  stimulus 
and  nourishment  are  to  be  selected  which  on  trial  are  found  to  be  beet  borne. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  may  be  given  per  enema  if  not  retained  by  the  stomach. 
Two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  who  bad 
experienced  this  disease  in  its  severe  or  malignant  form,  attributed  their 
recovery  to  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  one  of  these  cases,  when 
a  fatal  termination  was  regarded  as  imminent,  ft  favorable  change  occurred 
immediately  after  champagne  had  been  given  freely. 

Prevention. — Measures  for  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever  relate — 
1st,  to  the  removal  of  local  conditions  which  favor  the  multiplication  of 
the  disease-germs ;  2d,  to  qnarantine  regulations ;  and  3d,  to  disinfection. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  embraces  all  that  pertains  to  public 
and  private  hygiene.  The  local  conditions  which  are  especially  important 
as  auxiliary  causes  are  unknown,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  reached  by  rendering  sanitary  measures  as  complete  as  prac- 
ticable ;  but,  be  these  measures  never  so  complete,  they  do  not  make 
superfluous  those  of  quarantine  and  disinfection.  The  object  of  quaran- 
tine regulations  is  that  the  disease-germs  shall  not  be  imported.  To  effect 
this  object  either  there  mast  be  non-intercourse  with  places  in  which  the 
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disease  prevails,  or  all  articles  of  merchandise,  clothing,  etc.  brought  there- 
from must  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  To  be  efficient,  quarantine  r^ula- 
tions  must  include  not  only  vessels  from  infected  parts,  but  inland  trans- 
portation by  nulroads  and  other  conveyances.  There  is  no  danger  of 
the  disease  being  carried  by  the  living  body  after  disinfection  of  the  wear- 
ing apparel,  or  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Detention  of  the  well  or  the 
si^  is  therefore  a  needless  precaution,  except  to  prevent  groundless  popular 
apprehensions.  If  importation  of  the  germs  have  taken  place,  the  houses 
with  their  Burroundiora  in  which  cases  occur  should  be  instantly  and  com- 
pletely disinfected.  The  object  now  is  to  "  stamp  out "  the  disease.  There 
is  ground  for  the  belief  that  this  object  may  be  effected  if  measures  of  dis- 
infection be  promptly  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  unacclimated  persons  should  avoid 
going  within  the  infected  area  except  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  they  who 
are  already  within  this  area  should  leave  it  unless  there  be  motives  for 
remaining  which  render  the  risk  of  life  justifiable  and  praiseworthy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

Tariolo,  or  Smallpox :  Anatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  Oaoaation;  IMagnosia; 
Prognosis;  Treatment. — Varioloid,  or  Modified  &oallpoz.— Vaccinia,  or  Oowpoz. — 
Tarieella,  ox  Chicken-pox. 

THE  fevers  which  reroun  to  be  considered  are  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion or  exanthem,  and  hence  they  are  called  eruptive  or  exanthematoas 
fevers.  The  continued  fevers,  typhus  and  typhoid,  have  also  an  eruption, 
but  the  eruption  is  less  constant  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  emptire 
fevers.  The  eruptive  fevers  are  ranb/a,  or  auallpox,  including  the  modified 
form  known  as  varioloid;  varieeBoj  commonly  called  chicken-pox ;  tcarlatma^ 
or  scarlet  fever;  rubeola^  or  measles;  roseola,  or  rose-rash;  and  rSthetH^  or 
Qerman  measles.  The  eruption  in  two  of  these  fevers  is  moist;  that  is, 
vesicnlar  or  pustular.  This  is  true  of  variola  and  varicella.  In  the  remainder 
the  eruption  is  dry,  and  is  properly  an  efflorescence  or  rash.  To  the  latter 
kind  of  eruption  the  term  exanthem  is,  strictly  speaking,  restricted. 

The  eruptive  fevers  were  formerly  considered  as  varieties  of  one  disease, 
and  the  individuality  of  each  was  not  fully  settled  much  before  the  present 
centnry.  Each  is  a  distinct  species  of  fever,  having  phenomena  and  laws 
peculiar  to  it  and  its  own  special  cause.  All,  with  the  exception  of  roseola, 
are  propagated  by  special  causes  reproduced  withm  the  body ;  that  ia,  they 
are  communicable  diseases. 

The  division  of  the  career  of  the  disease  into  stages  is  the  same  in  all  the 
eruptive  fevers.  The  firrt  stage  is  the  stage  df  invasion  or  the  access.  His 
stage  begins  with  the  first  roanifestationB  of  disease  and  ends  with  the  first 
appearance  of  the*  eruption.  The  second  stage  is  the  stage  of  the  erupUon, 
and  extends  trma  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  appears  to  its  disappear, 
ance.  This  stage  is  subdivided  in  variola.  The  stage  of  desquamation  or 
desiccation  follows  the  eruptive  stage,  and  this  either  constitutes  or  is  foil- 
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lowed  by  tbe  stage  of  eonvalesoenee.  The  oonflideTatioii  of  these  fevers  will 
also  embrace  the  periods  of  inoabadon  and  certain  events  liable  to  occur 
after  the  disease,  or  sequels. 

Variola,  or  Smallpox. 

The  discovery  of  vaccination  by  the  immortal  Jenner  toward  tbe  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  divested  this  disease  of  much  of  the  importance 
which  it  had  in  the  two  previous  centuries,  when  it  ranked  first  among  the 
acute  affections  destructive  of  human  life.  It  is  not,  however,  so  rare,  even 
in  its  unmodified  form,  at  the  present  day  bat  that  cases  are  liable  to  come 
under  the  observation  of  ever^  practitioner.  The  gravity  and  ioathsomeness 
of  the  disease,  together  with  its  oontagioasness,  render  highly  important  an 
early  diagnosis  and  judicious  management.  I  shall  consider  first  unmodified 
variola,  and  afterward,  under  a  separate  bead,  the  modified  form  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  vaariohicU  The  latter  bead  wUl  embrace  tbe  consideration  of 
vuriola  produced  by  inoculation. 

Anatomical  Chasacters. — ^The  characteristic  lesion  of  smallpox  is  tbe 
eraption.  The  successive  stages  of  the  eruption  are  the  macule,  the  papule, 
the  vesicle,  and  the  pustule.  The  pustule  undergoes  desiccation.  The  macule 
is  a  reddish,  slightly-elevated  spot  due  to  congestion  of  a  circumscribed  por- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  microscope  shows  that  in  this  stage  the  capillaries  of 
the  papillae  of  the  corium  are  dilated,  tortuous,  and  elongated.  The  connect* 
ive  tissue  of  the  papillse  is  slightly  (edematous.  The  papule  is  due  chiefly  to 
swelling  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  to  the  appearance  in 
the  same  situation  of  little  cavities  containing  a  clear  fluid.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  cavities  holding  fluid  are  present  in  the  papule  as  well  as  in  the  vesicle ; 
but  in  the  former  they  are  so  small  that  tbe  vesicular  structure  is  not  evident 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  swelling  of  the  epithelium  and  the  small  cavities  are 
present  chiefly  in  tbe  middle  layers  of  the  rete  Malpighii.  Weigert*  has 
shown  that  in  die  centre  of  tbe  pock  the  lowest  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii 
have  undergone  a  peculiar  metamoiphosis,  by  which  they  are  transformed 
into  irregularly-shaped  opaque  masses  devoid  of  nuclei.  To  this  change  he 
has  given  the  name  diphtheroid  metamorphoiu,  as  it  resembles  the  change 
described  by  Wagner  as  occurring  in  the  epithelium  of  mucous  membranes 
in  diphtheria.  The  metamorphosis  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  coagulation 
necroses  described  in  Part  I.  pp.  52  and  53.  Weigert  regards  this  necrosis 
of  cells  in  the  rete  Malpighii  as  the  first  and  the  characteristic  effect  of  the 
smallpox  poison  upon  tbe  skin.  The  diphtheroid  metamorphosis  affects  only 
a  certain  number  of  cells  in  the  base  of  the  pock. 

Another  alteration  which  many  of  the  epithelial  cells  undergo  is  the  forma- 
tion in  their  protoplasm  of  spaces  or  cavities  containing  a  clear,  serons  fluid. 
This  alteration  has  been  called  a^rovg  infi/trafi'on  and  venevlar  or  dropncai 
freaig/ormalion  of  the  cells.  The  cells  in  the  upper  and  the  middle  layen  of  the 
rete  Malpiglui  are  those  chiefly  affected.  At  first  a  clear  ring  forms  around 
the  nucleus;  and  this  transparent  zone  increase  in  nze  until  nearly  the 
whole  cell  is  converted  into  a  cavity,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  outer 
border  of  the  cell.  In  this  vesicular  transformation  the  cell  becomes  swollen, 
so  that  the  cavity  may  be  larger  than  the  original  cell.  The  boundaries  sepa- 
rating adjacent  cell-cavities  may  become  raptured,  bo  that  by  the  coalescence 
of  several  cavities  larger  spaces  with  irregular  walls  are  formed.  In  this 
way  many  explain  the  formation  of  the  w$icle  out  of  the  papule.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  in  the  papule  a  large  number  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  tbe 
upper  Malpighian  layen  become  swollen  and  transformed  into  cavities,  the 

*  Anatomitdie  BeUrSge  sw  Lehn  ton  dtn  Paaben,  Breslau,  1874^  Thell  L 
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walls  of  wbiob  are  represented  by  the  condensed  peripheral  layers  of  the  cell. 
These  cavities  by  rupture  of  their  walls  open  into  each  other,  and  when  laige 
spaces  containing  a  clear  fluid  have  thus  been  formed  the  appearance  is  that 
of  the  characteristic  smallpox  vesicle.  The  interior  of  the  vesicle  is  subdi- 
vided by  a  network  or  reticulum  composed  of  altered  epithelial  cells ;  but 
the  vesicular  transformation  of  cells  is  not  the  sole  origin  of  the  small  cavities 
of  the  papule  or  of  the  larger  spaces  of  the  vesicle.  The  serum  which  trans- 
udes ttom  the  capillaries  of  the  corium  penetrates  the  epidermis,  and  not  only 
enters  the  cells,  but  also  makes  its  way  between  the  cells,  which  are  thereby 
pushed  apart  Thus,  spaces  oontuning  serum  exist  between  the  cells  as  well 
as  within  the  cells.  The  extracellular  accumulation  of  serum  and  t3ie  coales- 
cenoe  of  intracellular  cavities  combine  to  form  the  spaces  of  the  smallpox 
Tcsicle. 

The  manner  in  which  the  retie^um  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  formed 
has  been,  and  is  still,  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  reticulum  consists  of 
coarse  and  of  fine  bands  which  stretch  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the 
vesicle,  and  which  interlace  in  its  interior.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
these  bands  are  composed  of  more  or  less  altered  epithelial  cells.  Weigert 
believes  that  the  reticulum  is  formed  in  great  part  of  irregular  and  branch- 
ing masses  which  represent  cells  that  have  undergone  the  diphtheroid  meta- 
morphosis or  coagulation  necrosis.  Comil  and  Leioir  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  reticulum  is  formed  mainly  by  the  borders  of  cells  in  whose  substance 
cavities  have  appeared,  these  borders  representing  the  partitions  between  the 
intracellular  oavitiea.  All,  however,  admit  that  at  least  some  of  the  bands 
are  composed  simply  of  epithelial  cells  which  have  been  compressed,  elongated, 
and  displaced  by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  between  them. 

The  roof  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  composed  of  the  stratum  oomenm,  the 
stratum  lucidum,  and  often  some  of  the  upper  cells  of  tbe  rete  MalpighiL 
The  sides  of  the  vesicle  are  formed  of  cells  in  (he  middle  layers  of  the  rete 
Malpighii,  and  the  floor  of  the  vesicle  is  composed  of  the  lowest  cells  of  the 
rete  Malpighii,  some  of  which  have  undergone  the  diphtheroid  metamorphosis. 
Some  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  sides  and  in  the  base  of  the  vesicle  are 
enlarged,  and  these  often  contain  two  or  more  nuclei.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  these  aituatioDB  there  is  an  active  proliferation  of  epithelial 
cells. 

A  characteristic  appearance  of  the  smallpox  vesicle  is  produced  by  a  cen- 
tral depression  in  its  roof.  This  depression  constitutes  the  so-called  vmbUica- 
Hon  of  the  vesicle.  Not  every  smallpox  vesicle  is  umbilicated.  Vesieles  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  are  not  umbilicated.  There 
have  been  various  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  umbilieation.  Some  have 
attributed  it  to  the  existence  of  a  sweat-gland  or  of  a  hair-follicle  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Teucle.  The  umbilieation  may,  however,  be  present  in  vesicles 
which  are  not  formed  around  hair-follicles  or  sudoriparous  glands.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  is  that  which  attributes  the  central  depression  to  swell- 
ing and  proliferation  of  the  epithelial  celts  in  the  sides  of  the  vesicles.  The 
influence  of  this  cause  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  bands  which  pass  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  the  vesicle.  These  bands,  the  existence  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  act  as  retinacula  which  hold  down  the  central 
part  of  the  roof,  while  the  sides  of  the  vesicle  are  swollen  by  the  enlai:gement 
and  proliferation  of  cells  and  by  the  accumulation  of  serum. 

The  smallpox  veucle  is  filled  with  serum,  called,  in  this  situation,  lymph. 
The  serum  may  be  perfectly  clear,  but  it  usually  contains  a  few  pus-cells  and 
some  granular  material  and  micrococci.  The  pus-cells  are  probably  emigrated 
white  olood-corpuscles.  A  delicate  network  of  fibrillated  fibrin  is  sometima 
found  in  the  lymph  of  the  vesicle.   The  lymph  in  the  vesicles  becomes  more 
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and  more  clouded  by  the  presenoe  of  pus-cells.  By  the  accumulation  of  these 
cells  the  vesicle  is  gradually  transformed  into  a  pustule.  As  the  pus-cells 
increase  in  number  the  reticulum  within  the  vesicle  is  destroyed,  so  that  the 
fully-formed  pustule  consists  of  a  single  cavity.  The  destrucUon  of  the 
reticulum  causes  the  umbilication  to  disappear. 

In  hemorrhagic  variola  the  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  red  blood-oorpusctes 
instead  of  emigrated  white  corpuscles.  Between  the  corpuscles  is  a  network 
of  fibrin. 

Pus-oells  are  found  in  the  connecUve  tissue  of  the  oorium,  especially  around 
the  vessels  of  the  papillee.  These  pus-oells,  which  are  undoubtedly  emigrated 
white  blood-corpuscles,  are  present  in  large  number  during  the  pustular  stage. 
The  pustule  may  extend  in  depth  iu  consequence  of  suppuration  of  the  upper 
layers  of  the  corium.  The  cicatrices  or  pock-marks  which  follow  an  attack 
of  variola  are  extensive  and  deep  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
oorium  is  involved  in  the  suppurative  process  during  the  pustular  stage. 

During  the  stage  of  desiccation  the  contents  of  the  pustule  disintegrate  and 
dry  up.  After  the  pustule  ruptures  and  discharges  its  contents  brownish 
scabs  are  formed  by  the  desiccation  of  the  pustular  contents.  Beneath  these 
scabs  the  epithelium  is  regenerated,  the  new  oells  being  produced  by  prolif- 
eration from  the  intact  epithelial  cells. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  smallpox  Weigert  observed  colonies  of  micrococci 
in  blood-vessels  and  lymph-spaces  in  the  corium,  as  well  as  similar  colonies  in 
the  veucles.  These  microoocei  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication,  and  not 
as  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  occurrence  of  the  variolous  eruption  upon  the  roticous  membranes  of 
various  parts  of  the  body  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  Clinical 
History.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  has 
been  observed  in  cases  of  smallpox.  Colonies  of  micrococci  are  often  found 
in  internal  organs.  The  formation  of  abscesses  is  rare.  The  spleen  is  some- 
times swollen.  Ecchymoses  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  renal  pelvis  and  of  the  ureters.  In  variola  hsomorrhagiea,  hemor- 
rhages are  present  in  the  interior  of  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  surface. 
They  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  in  the  lungs,  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tract,  especially  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  in  the  uterus,  and  rarely  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries  or  in  the 
testicles.  Punctate  hemorrhages  are  present  in  the  serous  membranes  and 
in  the  pia  mater.  The  complications  of  smallpox,  which  are  many,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Clinical  History. 

Clinical  History. — Differences  pertaining  to  the  eruption  and  other 
events  embraced  in  the  clinical  history  in  different  cases  are  so  great  that 
writers  have  made  several  varieties  of  the  disease.  The  division  into  oon- 
fivmt  and  discrete  or  dieiinct  variola  is  generally  adopted.  In  the  latter 
variety  the  vesicles  and  pustules  are  separate  or  distinct  from  each  other. 
In  the  former  variety  coalescence  of  the  vesicles  or  pustules  takes  place. 
In  cases  in  which  coalescence  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  not 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  disease 
ifl  said  to  be  temi-confluent.  When  the  eruption  has  a  hemorrhagic  character 
die  disease  is  called  hemorrhaj/ic  variola.  Without  considering  these  varie- 
ties under  separate  heads,  I  shall  notice  their  distinctive  features  in  connec- 
tion with  the  symptomatology  of  the  several  sti^s  of  the  disease. 

Stage  of  ^vcuitm. — The  disease  is  ushered  in  by  a  chill  in  the  great  minor- 
ity of  cases,  and  the  chill  is  usually  more  marked  than  in  the  other  eruptive 
fevers.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  chills  occurs,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat. 
Febrile  movement  follows,  accompanied  generally  by  more  or  less  perspira- 
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tion.  The  latter  la  Ukely  to  contiane  or  to  recur  more  or  less  frequent  j 
up  to  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  eruption — a  feature  distinctive  of  this 
compared  with  the  other  eruptive  fevera.  The  febrile  movement  is  known  as 
the  primary  fever.  It  is  often  intense,  the  thermometer  sometimes  showing  a 
rise  to  104°  or  105**.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  prominent  symptoms 
in  this  stage.  The  tongue  becomes  coated.  Pain  is  referred  to  the  epigas- 
trium,  accompanied  by  tenderness  on  pressure,  either  with  or  without  notable 
nausea  and  vomidng.  Generally,  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  diarrhtea 
is  sometimes  present,  especially  in  children.  Cephalalgia,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
and  general  debility  are  more  or  less  marked,  as  in  the  early  part  of  other 
essential  fevers;  bat  in  this  fever  pain  in  the  loins  is  asually  a  marked 
symptom  and  possesses  diagnostic  importance.  Incomplete  paraplegia  is 
occasionally  observed,  generally  disappearing  with  the  development  of  the 
eruption.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  giving  rise  to  retention  of  the  urinej 
sometimes  exists  without  paraplegia.  Convulsions  often  attend  the  develop- 
ment of  this  disease  in  children,  and  sometimes  occur  in  adults.  Delirium  is 
an  occasional  symptom. 

If  the  symptoms  in  this  stage  be  mild,  the  eruption  will  probably  be  dis- 
crete \  but  if  the  chill  be  notably  marked,  the  pyrexia  intense,  the  lumbar 
pain  severe,  etc.,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  disease  will  prove  to  he  of  the 
eonfluent  variety. 

The  duration  of  this  stage,  as  a  rale,  is  two  days.  The  eruption  begins  to 
appear  on  the  third  day  after  the  attack.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  In  some  cases  the  eruption  appears  on  the  second  or  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  duration  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  occa- 
sionally even  longer.  The  eruption,  if  it  appear  on  the  second  day,  may  be 
expected  to  be  confluent,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  proportion  as  th«  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  protracted  beyond  the  third  day  mildness  of  tbe  dis- 
ease is  to  be  expected.  Two  events  relating  to  the  skin  are  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  this  stage.  One  of  these  is  a  cutaneous  efflorescence  or  rash. 
The  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  may  be  covered 
with  this  erythematic  redness,  resembling  the  appearance  in  scarlatina.  The 
disease  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  scarlatina  when  this  occurs.  In  other  cases 
the  rash  is  in  isolated  patches,  and  it  may  then  bear  a  resemblance  to  measles. 
The  patches,  however,  are  not  elevated ;  that  is,  they  are  not  papular.  Small 
vesicles  or  sudamioa  are  sometimes  observed.  The  efflorescence  appears  on 
the  second  day  and  continues  only  eighteen  or  twenty*fouT  hours,  giving  place 
to  the  eruption  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

The  other  event  is  the  appearance  of  petechisa  and  occhymoaes.  These 
may  be  more  or  less  abundant.  They  are  somedmes  yety  abundant,  covering 
both  the  trunk  and  the  extremities.  In  some  cases  these  foreshadow  subse* 
quent  hemorrhages,  but  they  by  no  means  always  have  this  signifioanoe. 
They  do  not  always  denote  severity  of  the  disease,  and  they  are  sometimes 
observed  in  mild  cases.  They  continue  during  the  greater  part  of  Uie  stage 
of  the  eruption. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — The  histological  structure  of  the  different  forms  of 
the  eruption  has  already  been  considered.  It  remains  to  notice  the  clinical 
characters  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption,  as  a  rule,  appears  first  on  the 
face,  especially  about  the  lips  and  chin,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the 
neck  and  wrists ;  next  on  the  chest  and  arms ;  then  over  the  body ;  and  last 
on  the  lower  extremities.  Its  diffusion  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface 
occupies  between  one  and  three  days.  Exceptionally  it  is  first  observed  on  the 
genital  organs,  chiefly  in  young  children,  and  on  the  loins  or  nates.  It  may 
appear  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  blister  or  sore  existing  in  any  part  m 
the  body.   Successive  changes  take  place  in  the  physical  oharaoters  of  the 
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eruption  vbich  in  different  stages  of  its  progress  represent  nearly  all  of  the 
cutanei.  At  first  the  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  small  red  spots  or  specks, 
sometimes  having  a  purplish  or  livid  color.  It  is  now  a  maculated  eruption. 
The  central  part  of  the  mticulx  becomes  bard,  slightly  elevated,  and  pointed. 
A  change  has  taken  place  from  a  maculated  to  a  papular  eruption.  In  this 
stage  of  its  progress  the  eruption  is  not  unlike  that  of  measles,  and  the  dis- 
ease is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  latter.  Thepaptiix  are  smaller,  rounder, 
and  harder,  and  lack  the  crescentic  or  curvilinear  arrangement  which  oharac- 
terizea  the  eruption  of  measles.  They  feel  like  small  shot  under  the  skin. 
Next,  A  clear  liquid  becomes  visible  in  the  papula,  which  now  become  vesic^ 
u/«.  This  change  is  observed  twenty-four  hoars  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  eruption.  After  twenty-four  hours  more — t.  e.  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption — the  vesicles  have  acquired  considerable 
size.  On  the  fiilh  day  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption  the  vesicles  have  attained 
to  nearly  or  quite  their  full  development,  measuring  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  raised  two-tenths  to  four-tenths  of 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  More  or  less  of  the  vesicles  present  a 
depression  in  the  centre.  They  are  said  to  be  umbilicaied.  This  appearance 
is  highly  characteristic,  indeed  almost  pathognomonic.  It  is  observed  in  no 
eruption  other  than  that  of  variola,  except  in  the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  some- 
times  in  ecthyma.  This  ambilicated  appearance  may  be  detected  in  some  of 
the  vesicles,  ohen  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  discoverable.  The  vesicles  are 
multilocular,  as  has  already  been  described.  They  contain  an  opiUescent 
serum. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  eruption  up  to  the  period  when  the  vericles  reach 
the  maximum  of  their  development  if  the  eruption  be  discrete.  In  the  con- 
fluent variety  a  diffused  redness  of  the  surface  precedes  the  appearance  of 
papules  and  vesicles.  This  diffused  redness  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  error  of 
supposing  this  disease  to  he  measles.  The  vesicles  when  they  first  appear 
have  not  the  determinate  form  of  those  in  discrete  smallpox,  but  run  together 
or  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extont.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  the  full 
development  of  the  vesicles  the  face  and  other  parts  are  covered  with  patches 
of  greater  or  less  size,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  nniformly  raised  by  opalescent 
serum,  resembling  a  blister.  The  whole  of  the  face  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  may  be  covered  with  coalescent  vesicles. 

After  the  full  development  of  the  vesicles  there  is  another  important  change 
in  the  eruption.  The  vesicles  become  pustules.  In  other  words,  suppuration 
takes  place.  With  this  change  the  external  characters  are  altered.  The  pocks 
are  more  distended.  The  reticulum  is  broken  up.  The  centntl  depression 
is  lost,  and  the  pustules  become  pointed.  This  change  from  vesicles  to  pus- 
tules is  accompanied  by  general  symptoms  which  show  it  to  be  an  important 
epoch  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  Hence  with  this  change  begins 
another  stage — namely,  the  tvppurative  tttige,  or  the  stage  of  maturation. 
This  will  claim  consideration  under  a  distinct  head.  It  will  he  observed  that 
of  the  different  forms  of  cutaneous  eruption,  all  except  the  tquama  and  tuber- 
cula  are  represented  in  the  successive  changes  in  the  eruption  of  smallpox — 
namely,  enumerating  them  in  the  order  of  their  sequence,  mactdx,  pt^mlut 
iren'cu&e,  pmtula,  and  in  the  confluent  eruption  huUst, 

The  eruption  is  not  limited  to  the  skin.  Simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance on  the  cutaneous  surface  it  may  be  observed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  monUi  and  throat.  It  appears  here  in  the 
form  of  round  opaqne  spots.  As  no  stratum  comeum  exists  upon  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  formation  of  typicid  vesicles  and  of  pustules  does  not  take 
place.  Idttle  erosions  and  ulcers  rapidly  form  in  the  site  of  the  eruption. 
The  membrane  surrounding  the  spots  is  swollen  and  inflamed.    The  spots 
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are  obsenred  especially  on  the  tongue  and  soft  palate.  They  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  on  the  conjunctiva,  leading  some- 
timea  to  ulcers  and  destructioa  of  the  eye ;  within  the  nostrils,  in  the  exter- 
nal meatus  auditorius,  and  on  the  prepuce  or  Tulva.  The  eruption  does  not 
occur  upon  serous  membranes,  and  probably  not  od  the  mucoua  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  cause  laryn- 
gitis, which  may  prove  fatal.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  fallen  under  my 
observation. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  primary  fever  pertaining  to  this  disease  is  either 
a  notable  remission  or  complete  apyrexia  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
The  pulse  falls  to  nearly  or  quite  the  normal  frequency,  and  the  heat  of  the 
skin  la  but  little  or  not  at  all  above  that  of  health ;  and  the  thermometer  in 
the  axilla  shows  a  reduction  to  100°  F.  or  lower.  This  is  a  highly  diagnostie 
feature  of  smallpox,  provided  the  eruption  be  not  confluent.  In  the  confluent 
variety  this  feature  is  either  wanting  or  is  much  less  marked.  As  the  erup- 
tion progresses  the  febrile  movement  is  gradually  developed  or  increased. 

Stage  of  Suppuration.- — With  the  change  of  the  eruption  to  pustules,  nsu- 
ally  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption,  there  is  a 
recurrence  of  notable  increase  of  pyrexia,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
tuppurative  fever  or  the  secondary  fever.  The  pulse  becomes  more  or  Icm 
frequent,  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  sensibly  raised,  and  the  thermometer  denotes 
increase  of  temperature,  especially  in  the  evening  as  compared  with  the  morn- 
ing. The  perspirations,  which  up  to  this  epoch  are  likely  to  occur,  now  cease. 
In  mild  oases  of  discrete  smallpox  the  secondary  fever  continues  only  for 
three  or  four  days ;  but  it  conUnues  longer  in  the  confluent  variety  irre- 
spective of  any  complication.  The  pyrexia  is  symptomatic  of  the  affecUmi 
of  the  skin,  and  its  intennty,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proporrionate  to  the 
degree  of  cutaneous  inflammarion.  More  or  less  redness  and  oedema  of  the 
skin  are  apparent  in  the  spaces  between  the  pustules.  Tumefaction  of  the 
face  occurs,  and  is  oflen  considerable.  The  swelling  of  the  eyelids  is  often 
sufficient  to  close  the  eyes,  as  in  cases  of  erysipelas.  Swelling  of  the  hands 
and  feet  occurs  in  severe  cases,  especially  if  the  eruption  be  confluent.  The 
redness  and  swelling  are  accompanied  by  a  burning  pain,  as  in  erysipelas. 
Salivation  is  a  frequent  symptom.  In  severe  cases  of  the  confluent  variety 
it  is  often  very  profuse,  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the 
salivary  glands.  It  is  measurably  or  ohiefly  dependent  on  the  wuption  in 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  is  rarely  observed  in  children.  In  severe  cases 
delirium  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  stage.  The  delirium  is  generally  pasnve,  like 
that  in  most  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  but  it  is  sometimes  active  or  maniacaL 
Other  ataxic  symptoms — namely,  subsultus,  carphologia,  and  eoma-vi^ — ^may 
also  occur,  denoting  always  a  condition  of  gravity.  Coma  occurs  in  a  certun 
proportion  of  fatal  cases.  Other  symptoms  are  due  either  to  complicatioDS 
or  to  anomalous  occurrences  which  will  presently  be  noticed.  Diarrhoea  is 
an  occasional  symptom,  and  is  always  an  unfavorable  omen.  The  duration 
of  the  stage  of  suppuration  is  four  or  five  days. 

Stage  of  Desiccation. — This  stage  begins  on  about  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  disease.  The  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  begins  much  earlier  or 
later  are  very  few.  The  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  skin  diminish. 
The  pustules,  for  the  greatest  part,  break,  and  the  pus  concretes  into  a  thick 
scab.  Over  patches  in  which  the  eruption  is  confluent  there  is  a  continuous 
scabby  crust.  The  whole  face  in  severe  cases  is  covered  as  if  by  a  mask, 
presenting  a  hideous  appearance,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  may  present  a  simitar  aspect.  The  diminution  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  formation  of  scabs  are  first  observed  on  the  face,  afterward  on  the 
teunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  at  last  on  the  lower  extremities.  Daring 
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this  stage  the  skin  exhales  a  sickening  characteristic  odor.  Id  cases  in  which 
the  eruption  is  confluent  the  stench  is  extremely  offensive  and  may  be  per- 
ceived at  a  considerable  distance.  The  spectacle  in  this  and  the  precedtDg 
stage,  and  the  fetor,  render  smallpox  the  most  repulsive  and  loathsome  of 
diseases.  In  mild  cases  the  stage  of  desiccation  is  the  stage  of  convalescence. 
The  scabs  fall  off,  leaviog  the  skid  beneath  unbroken,  bat  presenting  a  discol- 
oration continuing  for  a  long  time,  and  especially  apparent  vrhen  the  surface 
is  exposed  to  cold ;  but  in  severe  cases  the  skin  beneath  the  scabs  is  excor- 
iated or  ulcerated,  the  scabs  are  liable  to  be  renewed,  and  troublesome  ulcer- 
ations sometimes  follow.  More  or  less  pyrexia  in  severe  cases  continues 
into  the  stage  of  desiccation.  In  mild  cases  there  may  remain  no  permanent 
traces  of  the  eruption,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  tliere  are  left 
cicatrices,  either  circular  or  linear,  which  are  known  u  "pitting"  or 
"pock-marks."  The  amount  of  pitting  will  depend  on  the  abundance  of  the 
eruption,  the  size  of  the  pocks,  and  the  depth  of  the  ulcerations.  Some  of 
the  pocks  do  not  break,  but  harden,  and  their  contents  are  absorbed.  It  is 
probable  that  In  these  the  corium  is  not  involved  in  the  suppuration  or  that 
the  vesicles  are  not  converted  into  pustules. 

To  recapitulate  the  relative  duration  of  the  several  stages  in  the  majority 
of  cases :  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  is  between  two  and  four  days ; 
of  the  stage  of  eruption,  about  five  days ;  of  the  sta^e  of  suppuration,  four  or 
five  days ;  and  of  the  stage  of  desiccation,  between  six  and  ten  days — making 
the  duration  of  the  disease  in  cases  ending  in  recovery  between  seventeen  and 
twenty>four  days.  In  mild,  uncomplicated  cases  the  recovery  is  usually  rapid, 
but  convalescence  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  by  ulcerations  of  the  win  and 
other  complications. 

Various  complicattons  and  anomalous  events  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
several  stages  of  the  disease.  Pharyngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within 
the  pharynx,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  occasion  much  pain  and  difficulty  of 
deglutition.  Laryngitis,  dependent  on  the  eruption  within  the  larynx,  is  of 
not  in&equent  occurrence.  It  is  denoted  by  huskiness  of  voice,  or  aphonia, 
with,  in  some  cases,  more  or  less  difficul^^  of  respiration.  The  laryngeal 
inflammation  is  sometimes  diphtheritic.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  an  occa- 
sional accident.  Bronchitis,  also  from  the  eruption,  occurs  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases.  Sometimes  there  is  inflammation  of  the  gastric  or  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane.  This  is  rarely  of  the  diphtheritic  variety. 
Pneumonitis,  pleuritis,  and  pericarditis  are  rare  complications.  Endocarditis, 
including  the  acute  ulcerative  form,  has  been  observed  as  a  complication. 
Fumnculi,  or  boils,  and  subcutaneous  abscesses  are  not  uncommon,  both  as 
eoncomitants  and  sequels.  Phlegmonous  tonsillitis  and  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  and  of  the  salivary  glands  occasion- 
ally occur.  Erysipelas  on  the  face,  neck,  timbs,  or  body  is  not  very  infre- 
quent. Gangrene  may  occur  on  parts  exposed  to  pressure,  and  sometimes 
in  other  parts.  Ophthalmia  is  an  important  complication,  sometimes  leading 
to  permanent  blindness  from  opacity  or  perforation  of  the  cornea.  The 
inflammation  in  the  throat  sometimes  extends  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  gives  rise  to  median  otitis,  which  is  liable  to  eventuate  in  deafness. 

Hemorrhage  in  various  situations  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases. 
Epistazis  is  an  occasional  early  symptom,  but  does  not  betoken  unusual 
gravity  of  the  disease.  Hsematuria  is  sometimes  an  early  and  always  a  grave 
symptom.  Hemorrhage  occurring  at  any  period  of  the  disease  from  the 
mouU),  throat,  air-tubes,  or  bowels,  accompanied  by  petechise  or  vibices,  and 
sometimes  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  pocks,  characterizes  certain 
malignant  cases.  Hemorrhagic,  scorbutic,  and  black  variola  are  names  applied 
to  t£e  cUsease  as  exhibited  in  these  cases.    The  most  dangerous  form  of 
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hemorrhagic  smallpox  is  that  in  which  an  acutfi  hemorrhagic  diathesis  devel* 
ops  in  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  The  disease  has  then  been  called  jtur- 
para  vanolo$a.  Death  may  take  place  in  these  eases  before  any  eruptios 
eharacteristio  of  smallpox  has  appeared,  and  then  a  diagnous  is  possible  only 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  the  case.  In  females  menstruation  maj 
occur,  and  if  not  irregular  or  profuse  it  is  not  an  untoward  event.  Metro^ 
rhagia  often  occurs  in  hemorrhagic  cases. 

Albuminuria  is  a  symptom  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  severe  cases. 
It  is  probable  that  the  coma  which  occasionally  occurs  is  sometimes  due  to 
ureemic  poisoning  dependent  on  acute  nephritis.  Orchitis  and  ovaritis  are 
rare  complications.  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  joints, 
sometimes  with  serons  and  sometimes  with  purulent  exudation,  is  also  u 
infrequent  complication.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the 
bladder  has  been  known  to  be  a  sequel  of  smallpox.  This  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  Weatphal,  to  an  acute  disseminated  myelitis. 

Gaubation. — Smallpox  is  a  highly  conta^ona  disease.  It  may  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  a  virua— ^at  is,  by  inoculation — and  by  means  of 
inappreciable  emanations  from  the  body.  The  disease  is  readily  transported 
by  means  of  fomites,  which  may  retain  the  contagtum  in  an  effecUve  condi< 
tion  for  months  and  even  years.  A  very  transient  and  slight  exposure  often 
suffices  for  the  production  of  the  disease.  Thus,  it  is  not  infrequently  takes 
by  passing  in  the  street  or  meeting  in  public  conveyances  persons  who  eitber 
are  affected  or  have  recently  been  affected  with  it.  It  may  be  contracted  is 
hackney-coachea  which  have  been  used  for  carrying  patients  to  hospitals.  The 
disease  is  generally  supposed  to  be  communicable  in  all  its  stages,  but  undoubt- 
edly it  is  most  highly  so  during  the  stages  of  suppuration  and  desiccation.  The 
contents  of  the  vesicles  and  pustules  and  the  crusts  and  scabs  formed  b; 
desiccation  contain  the  contaginm ;  and  it  is  probably  contained  not  only  in 
the  emanations  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  but  in  the  expired  breath  and 
perhaps  in  the  intestinal  excreta.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  fron 
the  dead  body  by  means  not  only  of  a  virua,  but  by  inappreciable  emana- 
tions. Thus  it  has  been  contracted  in  the  dissecting-room  from  subjects 
dead  with  the  disease.  It  is  stated  that  a  cadaver  may  retain  the  vims  is 
a  condiUon  to  communicate  the  disease  for  an  indefinite  period — even  for 
several  years.'  The  following  instance  is  interesting  as  showing  the  com- 
munication of  the  disease  from  the  dead  body,  death  having  taken  place 
before  the  development  of  the  eruption  :  "During  the  winter  of  1848-49* 
young  man,  a  member  of  the  medical  class  of  the  New  York  Univereity,  died 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  the  night  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who 
had  not  thought  him  seriously  ill.  I  was  invited  to  the  autopsy,  and 
observed,  when  the  corpse  was  uncovered,  a  few  dark-red  spots  on  the  Bu^ 
face  which  were  supposed  to  be  petechial,  the  principal  symptoms  of  his 
attack  having  been  gastric  with  great  debility,  as  we  were  informed.  The 
coffin  was  taken  home  to  a  New  England  village  for  burial,  where,  at  the 
funeral,  some  of  the  relatives  approached  and  opened  it  to  see  the  face  of  the 
deceased  before  it  was  inhumed.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  attacked  with 
smallpox,  no  other  persons  in  the  neighborhood  being  assailed."'  Whethtf 
the  disease  be  ever  produced  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  cont^nm  is,  and 
must  always  remain,  an  open  question ;  for  with  regard  to  reported  (ssesin 
which  the  disease  has  appeared  to  originate  spontaneously  it  can  always  be 
said  that  there  may  have  been  some  unsuspected  and  untraceable  exposure. 

'  Vide  Nouvean  Diet,  art.  "  Contagion." 

'  Vide  article  by  DidLson  in  the  ^mmean  Journal  Ute  Mtdieai  Seie»ee$,  for  July, 
1862. 
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This  explanation  is  more  rational  than  the  supposition  that  the  special  cause 
is  produced  de  tiovo. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  at  all  ages,  but  it  is  greatest  in 
children.  Some  persons  are  wholly  insusceptible  to  it,  exposing  themselves 
as  fully  as  possible  with  impunity.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which 
persons  have  become  susceptible  after  having  been  insusceptible  for  many 
years.  Unknown  causes  peculiar  to  certain  times  and  places  co-operate  with 
the  contagium  in  the  diffusion  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  prevails  as  an  epi- 
demic. Befereoce  in  these  statements  is  had  to  the  producUon  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  oatanil  way ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  inoculation.  The  disease  as 
thus  produced  is  distinguished  as  naivreU  amallpox.  The  negro  and  Indian 
races  are  particularly  sasceptible  to  the  disease.  As  a  rule,  the  occnrrence 
of  the  disease  once  extinguishes  the  susceptibility  ever  afterward.  Instances, 
however,  are  not  extremely  infrequent  of  the  disease  having  been  experienced 
tvice,  and  it  has  been  known  to  occur  thrice. 

Certain  interesting  facts  relate  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 
A  pregnant  woman  affected  with  the  disease  may  or  may  not  communicate 
it  to  the  foetus.  The  development  of  the  disease  before  birth  generally  causes 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  cases  have  been  reported  of  stillborn  children 
presenting  the  different  stages  of  the  eruptiou.  ^e  death  of  the  foetus,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  occur.  Healthy  children  have  been  born  presenting  the 
evidence  of  having  passed  safely  through  the  disease  in  the  uterus.  Id  some 
instances  the  disease  has  been  contracted  before  birth,  but  not  developed  until 
several  days  after  birth.  Recoven  has  taken  place  under  these  circnmstanees. 
The  disease  may  he  oommunicateo  to  the  unbwn  child  by  the  mother  after  the 
fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  perhaps  before.  Finally,  the  special  cause 
may  be  received  into  the  system  of  the  mother  and  the  fcetns  become  affected 
without  the  mother  experiencing  the  disease.  This  fact  has  been  observed  in 
cases  in  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  mother  had  been  extinguished,  either 
by  the  disease  having  been  experienced  or  by  vaccination. 

The  special  cause  of  this  disease  remains  for  a  certain  period  latent;  that 
is,  there  is  a  period  of  incubation.  The  duration  of  this  period  varies  between 
five  days  and  nearly  three  weeks,  the  average  duration  probably  being  between 
"  twelve  and  fourteen  days.  Facts  appear  to  show  that  the  special  cause  of 
rubeola  or  of  scarlatina  may  he  in  operation  simultaneously  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  special  cause  of  variola ;  in  other  words,  smallpox  may  be  com- 
bined with  either  measles  or  scarlet  fever.  Oases,  however,  exemplifying 
these  combinations  are  extremely  rare. 

During  an  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox  cases  are  sometimra  observed 
in  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  stage  of  invanon  occur  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  an  eruption.  The  disease  appears  to  abort  spontaneously  at  the 
end  of  the  stage  of  invasion.  These  attacks  resemble  febricula,  hut  it  has 
been  observed  that  persona  who  have  had  these  attacks  during  the  preva- 
lence of  smallpox  are  thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  although  not 
protected  by  vaccination. '  Hence  it  has  been  considered  that  the  disease 
sometimes  occurs  without  an  eruption ;  and  writers  have  been  accustomed  to 
recognize  as  a  variety  of  the  disease  variola  sine  variolis. 

The  question  as  to  what  is  the  essential  causative  principle,  or  the  con- 
tagium, is  one  of  great  pathological  interest.  It  was  at  first  thought  by 
Weigert  and  by  Cohn  that  the  ronnd  bacteria  or  micrococci  which  they  have 
observed  in  lymph  from  the  vesicles,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  represent  the 
conta^ona  germs  of  smallpox.    This  view  is  now  abandoned. 

DiAQNOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  smallpox  presents  no  difficulty  af^  the  cha- 
racters of  the  eruption  are  fully  manifested ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  at  an  early 
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period  of  the  stage  of  the  eruption  before  the  Tesioles  are  distinct.  In  Bed^ 
tng  to  determiDe  the  character  of  the  eruption  vesicles  should  be  looked  for, 
and  next  their  umbilicated  appearance.  This  appearance,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  almost  pathognomonic.  The  distinctive  characters  of  the  papnles, 
as  determined  bj  the  touch,  are  also  to  be  borne  in  mind — namelj,  they  are 
granular,  hard,  and  deep-seated.  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  is  to 
be  considered — namely,  from  two  to  three  days.  The  prominence  of  lambw 
pain  and  vomiting,  and  especially  either  a  remission  or  a  cessation  of  febrile 
movement  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  are  important  diag- 
nostic features.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  lumbar  pain  is  not  in  all  cases  a 
prominent  symptom,  so  that  its  absence  is  not  entitled  to  much  veight  in  the 
exclusion  of  smallpox.  An  examination  of  the  throat  and  mouth  should  juA 
be  omitted.  The  round,  whitish,  or  ashy  spots  which  are  cfaaraeteristio  of 
the  eniptioa  on  a  mucous  surface  are  generally  apparent  here  as  soon  as,  or 
before,  the  eruption  appears  on  the  skin.  The  appearance  of  the  cutaneous 
eruption  Buecessively  on  the  face  or  neck,  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities, 
and  the  lower  extremities  is  to  be  recollected. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveness  prior  to  the  stage  of  the 
eruption.  Pain  in  the  loins  with  febrile  temperature,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  access  of  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers  and  of  typhoid  fever,  should  excite  a  strong  suspicion  of  smallpox, 
especially  if  the  patient  be  not  protected  either  by  vaccination  or  by  having 
once  had  the  disease.  The  exclusion  of  rubeola  and  scarlatina  by  the  absence 
of  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  stage  of  invasion  in  these  diseases  is 
an  important  step  in  the  diagnosis  prior  to,  and  in  the  early  part  of,  the  stage 
of  eruption.  When  the  eruption  first  appears  the  differential  diagnosis  lies 
chiefly  between  these  fevers.  In  rubeola  the  Schneiderian  membrane  and 
air-passages,  and  in  scarlatina  the  fauces,  are  prominently  and  early  affected, 
as  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  these  fevers.  Moreover,  in  rubeola  ihe  stage  of 
invasion  is  longer,  and  in  scarlatina  it  is  shorter,  than  in  variola.  In  neiths 
rubeola  nor  scarlatina  does  the  pyrexia  remit  or  cease  when  the  emptioa 
appears.  Other  affections  liable  to  be  confounded  with  smallpox  are  lichei 
accompanied  with  pyrexia  and  a  secondary  syphilitic  eruption.  The  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  an  efflorescence  and  of  petechia)  preceding  the  eruption 
proper,  to  which  refereuee  has  been  made,  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  diagnosis  of  purpura  variolosa  have  already  been 
mentioned.* 

The  diagnostic  points  should  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  as,  in  view  of  the 
danger  of  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  by  exposure  before  its  character  is 
ascertained,  an  early  diagnosis  is  immensely  important.  As  another  induce- 
ment  for  being  prepared  to  recognize  the  disease  promptly  it  may  be  added 
that  the  ability  of  the  physician  is  thereby  strikingly  shown,  while,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  delay  or  failure  to  recognise  it  brings  upon  him  popular  censaie. 

The  attempt  has  sometimes  been  made  by  criminals  and  impostors  to  nmn- 
late  the  eruption  of  smallpox  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  croton  oil  or  tartar- 
emetic  ointment.* 

Prognosis. — Unmodified  or  natural  smallpox  is  attended  with  much  danger 
to  life,  the  ratio  of  fatal  oases  being  as  1  to  3  or  4.  The  mortality  is  very  p«st 

'  Prof.  Janeway  calls  special  attention  to  the  danger  of  mistaking  purpura  vaiioloa 
for  malignant  measles,  typhiw  fever,  ulcerative  endoaurlitis,  and  purpura  nnnorrfai^ci- 
Other  valuable  snneatiouB  are  contained  in  his  article  on  "The  DiagnOMt  of  Certaia 
of  tbe  Infectious  Diseases,"  Medieal  Kem,  July  17,  1886. 

■  For  an  example  vide  Report  o/  the  PrveeedinM  the  JUime  State  Board  VJBmU> 
Springfield,  UL,  Sane  29,  lA 
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in  cases  of  the  confluent,  and  considerably  less  in  the  discrete,  variety,  the 
ratio  in  the  latter  being  as  1  to  10.  The  death-rate  varies  between  wide 
limits  in  different  epidemics.  The  disease  is  much  more  fatal  to  children 
than  to  adults,  and  is  especially  fatal  in  early  infancy.  It  is  also  extremely 
fatal  to  aged  persons.  Death  is  sometimes  attributable  to  the  intensity  of 
the  disease  per  te.  Life  is  then  destroyed  before  the  eruption  is  matured 
and  without  any  important  complication  having  taken  place.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  rare.  If  death  take  place  before  the  stage  of  suppuration,  it 
is  generally  due  to '  some  important  compHeatioD.  Complications  which  are 
likely  to  prove  fatal  are — acute  laryngitis,  oedema  glottidis,  pneumonitis, 
acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  and  an  affection  of  the  kidneys  involving 
uriemia.  The  latter  is  to  be  suspected  in  cases  in  which  coma  or  convul- 
sions occur. 

Death  not  attributable  to  complications  is  generally  due  to  inability  of  the 
powers  of  the  system  to  support  the  cutaneous  affection  ;  hence  the  danger, 
oUier  things  being  equal,  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  eruption. 
Confluent  smallpox  involves  a  very  jextensive  suppurative  inflammation 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result  by  exhaustion.  Unfavorable  prog- 
nostics are — great  prostration,  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  typhoid 
delirium  and  other  ataxic  symptoms,  absence  or  subsidence  of  redness  and 
tumefaction  of  the  face  and  extremities,  cessation  of  salivation,  diarrhoea, 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  extravasations  on  the  cuta- 
neous surface. 

Death  taking  place  during  or  after  the  sti^  of  desiccation  is  attributable 
to  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  boils,  abscesses,  eryripelatons  inflammation,  gan- 
grene, continued  diarrhoea,  ete. 

In  pregnant  women  the  disease  in  its  severe  form  is  likely  to  induce  abor- 
tion or  miscarriage,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  result  is  generally 
fatal. 

TbKATKENT. — The  treatment  of  smallpox  embraces  measures  having  direct 
reference  to  the  eruption,  and  those  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  disease 
irrespective  of  the  eruption ;  in  other  words,  the  treatment  is  local  and  general. 

The  ^neral  treatment  involves  the  same  principles  as  do  the  continued  fevers. 
There  is  no  special  treatment.  The  disease  will  mn  its  course,  and  hence  the 
expectant  plan  is  to  be  pursued.  During  the  stage  of  invasion  Uie  intensity 
of  the  febrile  movement  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  cold  drinks,  ice-water, 
lemonade,  carbonated  water,  allowed  as  f^ely  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
will  permit,  by  refrigerant  remedies  and  by  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with 
cold  or  tepid  water.  If  there  be  hyperpyrexia  the  wet  sheet  and  sprinkling 
with  cold  water  may  be  resorted  to,  as  practised  in  cases  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.  Refrigeration  is  not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  interfering  with  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  Cathartics  are  not  indicated,  but  constipation 
is  to  be  removed  by  mild  laxatives  or  simple  encmata.  Kenedies  to  relieve 
nausea  or  vomiting  and  cephalalgia  are  frequently  indicated  in  this  stage.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  sulphites  have  a  modifying  effect  upon  the  disease, 
lessening  its  severity  and  danger.  Sansom  advises  the  sulphite  of  sodium  in 
doses  of  20  or  30  grs.,  given  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  He  also  regards  as 
a  useful  remedy  the  sulphocarbolate  of  sodium,  given  in  the  same  doses  and 
with  the  same  intervals.  I  have  met  with  practitioners  of  experience  who 
from  their  observations  attributed  to  the  sulphites  a  favorable  influence  over 
the  disease. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption  prior  to  suppuration  palliative  measures 
are  indicated  by  continued  nausea  or  vomiting,  vigilance,  restlessness,  diar- 
rhcea  in  some  cases,  etc.   The  various  complications  which  are  liable  to  occur 
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vill  also  fiirnish  therapentioal  indioataons.  It  is  probsble  tbat  tbe  minenl 
uiids  are  useful  in  this  fever  u  well  as  in  the  oonUnued  feveTS.  AlimenU- 
tion  and  supporting  measures  in  some  eases  are  important  in  this  sta|te. 
These  measures  are  important  in  the  suppurative  stage  and  the  stage  of  de^^ 
cation  in  proportion  as  the  eruption  is  copious  and  confluent  and  the  geneni 
symptoms  are  indicative  of  asthenia.  The  principles  which  should  gorera 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  tonic  remedies  in  conjunction  vith  con- 
centrated nutriment  are  the  same  as  in  all  the  essential  fevers  as  well  u 
in  other  diseases  in  which  danger  in  the  direction  of  asthenia  is  more  or  lesa 
imminent. 

AU  the  hygienic  conditions  which  are  so  important  in  the  treatment  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  are  not  less  important  in  the  treatment  of  smsll- 
pox ;  and  of  these  conditions  the  freest  possible  ventilation  is  of  esperaal 
importance. 

The  local  treatment  embraces  measures  to  render  the  eruption  abortive  m 
the  face  or  to  prevent  the  disfiguration  caused  by  pitting.  The  treatment  for 
this  end  is  called  ec^ro^,  this  term  signifying  to  miscarry.  Tbe  ectrotic  treit- 
ment,  extending  more  or  less  over  the  body,  has  been  supposed  to  be  nsefol 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  cutaneous  inflammation,  and  thereby  the  degree  of 
secondary  fever  and  danger  from  exhaustion.  Of  the  various  ectrotjc  meas- 
ures which  have  been  tned,  the  following  have  been  found  measurably  Ra^ 
cessfut : 

1.  The  careful  evacuation  of  the  vesicles  by  means  of  a  fine  needle.  This 
plan  was  advocated  by  Kayer.  It  calls  for  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
operator. 

2.  Evacuation  of  the  vesicles  and  cauterization  by  means  of  a  fine-pointed 
stick  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  This  also  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  it,  ii 
highly  recommended  by  Velpeau,  Bretonneau,  and  others. 

3.  The  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  once  or  twice  daily  by  metm 
of  a  brush  while  the  eruption  is  papular.  Thia  plan  was  introduced  by  Craw- 
ford  of  Montreal  and  Samuel  Jackson  of  Northumberland,  Pa.  The  effect 
was  observed  by  Sargeant  in  thirty  cases,  the  treatment  being  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  face.  There  was  but  little  swelling  on  the  side  on  which  the 
iodine  was  applied ;  the  vesicles  were  flattened;  and  the  pitting,  although  sot 
prevented,  was  evidently  diminished. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  light  and  air  was  recommended  as  an  ectrotic  measure 
by  the  late  Dr.  Picton  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  effected  by  covering  the  face 
with  a  plaster  of  some  kind.  Covering  the  face  with  gold-leaf,  as  practised 
by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Larrey,  must  be  useful  chiefly,  by  excludiog 
light  and  air. 

5.  The  application  of  a  mild  mercurial  ointment  spread  on  cloth  has  been 
highly  recommended  by  authors  in  different  countries.  The  risk  of  prodncing 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  is  an  objection  of  considerable  moment 
to  th»  plan.  Mercurialiaation  is  certainly  not  desirable  in  smallpox.  In 
view  of  this  risk  Bennett  was  led  to  substitute  for  (he  mercurial  ointmeot 
calamine  saturated  with  olive  oil,  and  this  application  he  found  to  be  usoally 
effective.  Skoda  and  Hebra  recommend  the  application  of  compresses  dippf^ 
in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (grs.  ij-iv  to  water  Jvj).  Niemeyer  pre- 
ferred a  weaker  solution  (gr.  j  to  gvj). 

6.  The  application  of  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  prepared  chalk  in  equal 
parts  twice  daily,  after  smearing  the  surface  with  sweet  oil,  is  stated  to  be  as 
effective  ectrotio  measure  by  Hamilton  of  Illinois.' 

7.  Stokes  advised  tbe  application  of  poultices  over  tbe  face  as  tbe  surest 
method  of  preventing  disfigurement.    They  should  be  applied  at  the  eariieat 

^  Amerieim  Journal  eg  (Ae  Jlcdmil  <S»ene«<,  Oct.,  1865. 
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period  and  continued  to  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  He  thonght  lin- 
seed meal  the  heet  article  for  the  poultice.  It  should  be  spread  on  a  soft 
material,  such  as  French  wadding,  and  covered  with  gutta-percha  paper  or 
oiled  silk. 

8.  The  application  of  collodion  as  an  ectrotic  application  was  Srst  suggested 
in  a  letter  to  me  by  the  late  Br.  Brinkerhoff  of  California.'  It  was  subse- 
quently recommended  by  Aran  of  Paris.  The  collodion  is  to  be  applied  once 
or  twice  daily  by  means  of  a  brush.  To  be  successful,  the  application  must 
be  made  either  while  the  eruption  is  papular  or  while  the  vesicles  are  quite 
small.  Applied  at  a  later  period,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  increase  the  pitting. 
Id  the  few  oases  in  which  I  have  seen  this  plan  tried  the  application  was 
agreeable  to  the  patient. 

A  BolntioD  of  gattft-peroha  in  chloroform  was  used  by  Stokes,  Graves,  and 
Wallace.  The  motha  operandi  of  the  gutta-percha  is  similar  to  that  of  col- 
lodion, the  effect  being  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  air  and  by  compression. 

9.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  with  success  by  Lemaire  and  Sansom.  The 
acid  is  to  be  liquefied  by  alcohol,  and  applied  by  means  of  a  camel's-bair  pen- 
cil bmsh  as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  begin  to  appear  puriform. 

1 0.  The  application  of  cold  wet  olot^  to  the  skin  is  regarded  by  many  as 
an  efficient  ectrotio  measure. 

Aside  fVom  ectrotic  measures,  the  local  treatment  embraces  evaporating 
lotions  to  abate  nndue  heat,  a  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  as  an  anti- 
septic and  t-o  allay  pruritus,  soothing  unguents  in  the  suppurative  stage,  and 
absorbent  powders.  If  ulcerations  follow  the  falling  off  of  the  scabs,  they 
require  the  same  applications  as  ulcers  ooenrring  ander  other  eiroamstances. 

It  ahonld  be  an  object  of  treatment  to  prevent  the  emption  from  appearing 
on  the  oonjunotival  membrane.  The  continued  application  of  compresses  wet 
with  cold  water  is  advisable  for  Uiis  object. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  diffusion  of  the  disease  patients  should  not  be  dis- 
charged from  hospital,  or  if  treated  at  home  allowed  to  go  abroad,  until  the 
surface  is  completely  free  from  scabs  and  repeated  thorough  ablutions  have 
been  employed.  All  articles  of  clothing  worn  during  the  disease  should  be 
left  at  the  hospital,  or  in  cases  in  private  practice  destroyed.  Fumigations 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  contagium  should  not  be  relied  upon.  Physi- 
cians, afler  visiting  patients  affected  with  this  disease,  should  not  see  other 
patients  until  after  having  been  sufficiently  in  the  open  air  for  the  contagium 
to  be  dissipated  by  free  ventilation.  The  hands  should  be  washed  before 
leaving  the  hospital  or  house,  and  change  of  dress  before  visiting  other 
patients,  especially  young  children,  is  to  be  leoommended  if  not  enjoined. 

Modified  Smallpox,  or  Varioloid. 

Thus  far,  smallpox  has  been  considered  as  produced  by  infected  emana- 
tions or  the  contagium  in  fomites — that  is,  natural  smallpox — in  persons 
unprotected  by  vaccination.  Materially  modified  as  respects  the  events  of 
its  clinical  history,  and  its  severity  notably  diminished,  the  disease  is  com- 
monly known  as  varioloid.  This  term  is  not  to  be  understood  as  applied  to 
a  disease  essentially  distinct  from,  although  resembling,  smallpox.  The  name 
would  imply  this ;  but  in  all  cases  to  which  the  term  varioloid  is  correctly 
applied  the  disease  is  essentially  variola. 

Smallpox  is  modified,  as  a  rule,  in  a  remarkable  degree  when  produced  by 
inoculation,  or,  as  it  is  aJso  called,  variolation.  As  a  means  of  rendering  the 
disease  so  mild  as  to  be  in  a  great  measure  divested  of  danger,  and  of  pre- 
venting pitting,  inoculation  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial  in 

■  Vide  Bvfffiio  Medical  JommtU,  voL  vi.,  1861. 
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China  and  Perna.    Imported  into  Turkey,  the  practice  was  introduced 

thence  into  Great  Britain  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721.  It 
was  not  adopted  in  France  until  1764.  Id  the  same  year  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  Britain  a  large  nnmber  of  persons  in  Boston  and  the 
vicinity  were  inoculated  by  Zabdiel  Boylston.  Boylston  was  the  first  to 
note  this  important  fact  relating  to  variola  produced  by  inoculation  :  namely, 
that  the  average  period  of  incubation  is  shorter  by  several  days  than  in  cases 
of  natural  smallpox.  Hence  the  production  of  natural  smallpox  may  be  anti- 
cipated and  prevented  by  inoculation  after  known  exposure  to  the  miasm  of 
the  disease. 

The  eruption  in  cases  of  inoculated  smallpox  or  afler  variolation  is  usually 
slight.  The  pocks  rarely  exceed  one  hundred.  Many  of  them  abort ;  t^at 
is,  they  do  not  proceed  to  suppuration.  The  secondary  fevw  is  slight  or 
wanting.  There  is  very  little  constitutional  disturbanoe  and  the  msease 
leaves  little  or  no  pitting.  These  statements  are  true  in  the  main.  Excep- 
tionally, when  inoculation  was  largely  practised  the  disease  was  severe.  The 
rate  of  mortality  was  exceedingly  small,  varying,  according  to  Shattuck,  in 
23,000  cases  in  Boston  between  5  and  30  deaths  in  1000.  Transferring  the 
virus  from  persons  successively  inoculated,  the  dise-ase  becomes  pn^ressively 
more  and  more  modified,  until  at  length,  as  a  rule  to  which  there  are  exc^ 
tions,  the  eruption  consists  only  of  the  pustule  formed  at  the  point  of  inoen- 
lation,  with  a  few  pustules  developed  around  this  mother-pustule.' 

As  a  rule,  variolation  affords  complete  protection  ever  thereafter  against 
smallpox.  For  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  therefore,  it  was  a  great 
blessing  prior  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination ;  but  it  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  disease  b^  multiplying  the  foci  of  contagion,  and  since  the 
discovery  of  Tac<Hnation  it  has  c^um  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  danger  and  disfigurement  of  natural  smallpox.  Under  oertain 
circumstances,  however,  the  phyucian  is  not  only  jostified  but  it  is  his  dntr 
to  practise  inoculation.  These  circumstances  are  the  known  exposure  m 
persons  who  have  never  had  the  disease  and  who  are  unprotected  by  vae- 
cination,  and  an  inability  to  obtain  the  vaccine  virus.  Inoculation  should 
then  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  great  advantages  of  modified 
smallpox.  The  late  Prof.  Diokson  advocated  a  restoration  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation,  in  addition  to  vaccination,  with  a  view  to  test  the  protective 
power  of  the  latter,  and  to  destroy  as  completely  as  possible  all  suacepdbilitj 
to  the  disease,* 

At  the  present  day  in  most  cases  of  varioloid  the  modification  is  due  to 
vaccination.  Vaccination  does  not  always  afford  complete  protection  agunst 
smallpox,  but  in  general  the  disease  is  materially  modified. 

In  varioloid  the  primary  or  eruptive  fever  in  the  stage  of  invasion  is  often 
as  marked  as  in  oases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  duration  of  this  stage  may 
be  longer  than  the  average  duration  in  ordinary  variola.  The  eruption  is 
usually  far  less  copious ;  a  few  pocks  only  may  appear,  and  the  eruption  may 
even  be  limited  to  a  single  pock.  The  eruption  passes  more  rapidly  through 
the  successive  changes,  the  maturation  being  completed  in  five  or  rax  days. 
Frequently  the  eruption  aborts  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  may  stop  at 
the  vesicular,  and  even  at  the  papular,  period.  More  or  less  of  the  vesicles 
dry  up  without  breaking.  The  general  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  much  milder 
than  in  most  of  the  benign  cases  of  natural  smallpox.  The  secondary  fever 
is  either  slight  or  wanting,  and  the  convalescence  ta  speedy.  Exceptionally, 
oases  are  severe,  and  the  disease  proves  fatal  in  a  ratio  varying  between  7  and 
10  per  cent. 

'  Vide  Trooaaeau,  (Xniqae  mMiioidt,  tome  t 
*  Am.  Joan,  ^  Medieat Soman,  July,  1862. 
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Smallpox  is  modified  in  a  certain  pro^rtion  of  oases  spontaneously  ;  that 
is,  irrespective  of  inoculation  or  vaccination.  Cases  presenting  the  characters 
of  varioloid  occurred  prior  to  the  pracriee  of  inoculation  and  Uie  discovery 
of  vaccination.  They  were,  however,  rare,  finally,  modified  smallpox  or 
varioloid  is  likely  to  be  the  form  of  Uie  disease  when  it  occurs  in  those  who 
have  before  experienced  it.  In  all  cases  of  varioloid  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variola  or  smallpox,  and  that,  however 
mild  may  be  the  cases,  they  are  capable  of  communicating  to  persons  unpro- 
tected a  severe  and  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  in  cases  of  varioloid  offers  difficulties  which  do  not  obtain 
in  cases  of  unmodified  Bmaltpox.  The  disease  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
with  varioloid  is  rubeola  or  measles.  The  different  points  will  be  stated  in 
treating  presently  of  the  latter  disease. 

In  cases  of  varioloid  oftener  than  in  ordinary  variola  the  eruption  is  liable 
to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  an  efflorescence  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  scarlatina.  Until  the  variolous  eruption  is  developed  the 
disease  may  be  snjmosed  to  be  scarlatina.  The  occurrence  of  papules  in 
the  midst  of  the  effloresoence  and  tlie  remission  or  cessation  of  pyrexia  are 
the  differential  points.  Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  month  and  throat 
may  show  the  characteristic  eruption  here  before  its  distinctive  characters 
on  the  skin  are  apparent.  The  occurrence  of  a  scar)  atini  form  eruption 
explains  in  some  cases  the  supposed  coexistence  of  variola  or  varioloid 
and  scarlatina.  An  eruption  resembling  that  of  varicella  has  been  observed 
in  some  cases  of  varioloid  (variola  varicelloidea). 

The  TREATMENT  of  varioloid  does  not  claim  separate  consideration.  The 
same  principles  arc  involved  as  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  smallpox.  The 
comparative  mildness  in  the  ^reat  majority  of  cases  renders  active  treatment 
unnecessary.    Usually  little  is  required  except  hygienic  measures. 

Vaccinia,  or  Oowpox. 

Vaccinia  and  cowpoz  are  names  of  a  disease  of  the  cow  which,  commu- 
nicated to  man,  destroys  in  the  great  majority  of  eases  for  a  certain  period 
the  susceptibility  to  smallpox,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  it  does  not  offer 
complete  protection  against  the  latter  disease  renders  it,  as  a  rule,  mild  and 
devoid  of  danger.  Cowpoi  is  transferred  to  man  and  from  one  person  to 
another  by  the  introduction  of  a  virus,  and  never  at  a  distance  by  infection. 
The  operation  for  its  communication  is  called  vacdnatfon.  For  the  employ- 
ment of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  preventing  smallpox  the  world  is  indebted 
to  the  immortal  Jenner.  The  discovery  was  promulgated  by  Jenner  in  1798, 
after  a  series  of  observations  and  experiments  which  had  occupied  his  atten- 
tion for  twenty  years.  The  fruits  of  this  transcendently  important  discovery 
have  been  the  saving  of  an  incalculable  number  of  lives  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  destroyed  b^  one  of  the  most  loathsome  of  diseases,  and  the 
prevention,  to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  computed,  of  the  disfigurement  and 
other  distressing  effects  which  smallpox  is  liable  to  produce  when  it  does  not 
prove  fatal.  Of  all  the  benefactors  who  have  ever  lived,  no  one  has  conferred 
on  mankind  such  immense,  palpable,  and  time-lasting  benefits.  Yet  outside  of 
the  ranks  of  the  medical  profession  how  many  are  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination  1  The  practice  of  vaccination  met  at  the  outset  with 
much  hostility,  but  Jenner  lived  to  see  it  triumph  over  all  opposition,  and  to 
witness  the  beginning  of  beneficent  results  which  will  accumulate  from  age 
to  age  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  practice  was  introduced  into  this 
country  in  1799,  notwithstanding  a  bitter  popular  prejudice,  by  Benjamin 
Waterhouse  of  Boston,  the  first  professor  of  medicine  in  Harvard  University. 
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Connected  with  vaccinia  and  vaccination  are  qaestions  of  great  intere^  and 
importance  which  have  given  rise  to  extended  experimental  and  statistical 
researches,  as  well  as  much  discussion.  They  have  occupied  a  coo^derable 
*  share  of  medical  literature  since  the  time  of  Jenner.  Certain  points  are 
still  unsettled  and  claim  further  investigation.  The  scope  and  character  of 
this  work  allow  of  only  a  brief  statement  of  facts  and  the  opinions  most  con- 
sistent with  existing  knowledge,  considered  with  direct  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Directing  attention  first  to  the  descriptive  history  of  vaccinia  in  man,  oe 
the  third  day  after  vaccination  (the  operaUoa  being  usually  performed  on  the 
arm  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle)  red  points  slightly  elevated — 
that  is,  small  papules — are  apparent  at  the  spots  where  the  vaccine  Tims  wu 
inserted.  On  the  fourth  day  the  papules  are  more  developed  and  reddened. 
On  the  fifth  day  vesicles  are  discoverable.  The  vesicles  increase,  present- 
ing an  umbilicated  appearance,  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  attain  their  fall 
development,  being  elevated  two  to  three  lines  and  measuring  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  vesicles,  like  those  of  smallpox,  are  multilocu- 
lar,  flattened  at  the  summits,  and  contain  a  transparent  viscid  liqaid  called 
the  vaccine  lymph.  On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  red  areola  is  apparent, 
extending  one  to  three  inches  around  the  pocks,  increasing  in  redness  until 
the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  and  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  become  more  or 
less  purulent.  At  this  time  there  usually  is  slight  pyrexia  with  some  local 
pain  and  pruritus.  The  lymphatics  of  the  arm  become  sffolleo  and  the  glands 
in  the  axilla  may  become  enlarged  and  tender.  On  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day 
the  pyrexia  subsides  and  the  redness  around  the  pocks  diminishes.  A  daik 
spot  soon  appears  in  the  centre  and  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
pocks.  The  pustules  desiccate,  and  at  about  the  fineenth  day  they  are  con- 
verted into  black  hard  scabs,  which  fall  off  usually  at  about  the  twenty-fif)h 
day  from  the  date  of  the  vaccination.  During  the  progress  of  the  vaccine  affec- 
tion vesicles  having  the  distinctive  characters  of  vaccinia  have  sometimes  been 
observed  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  probable  that  these  are  caused  by 
the  patient  scratching  the  vesicles  on  the  arm  and  carrying  therefrom  lymph 
containing  the  virus  on  the  finger-nails  to  parts  where,  owing  to  the  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  self-vaccination  is  the  result.  Experiments  show  that  between 
the  fourth  and  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  characteristic  vesicles  may  be  mul- 
tiplied at  will  by  revaccinating  with  lymph  from  the  vesicles  produced  by  the 
primary  vaccination.  Lichenous  or  vesicular  eruptions,  the  latter  lacking 
the  distinctive  features  of  vaccinia,  not  infrequently  accompany  or  follow 
vaccination.  Finally,  permanent  cicatrices  denote  the  situation  of  the  vae* 
cine  pocks.  The  cicatrix,  provided  the  vesicle  have  pursued  a  regular  course 
and  subsequent  ulceration  have  not  occurred,  is  characteristic,  presenting  a 
series  of  depressions  or  pits.  The  period  of  incubaUon  in  vaccinia  is  some- 
times considerably  protracted  in  conscsquence  of  the  existence  of  some  other 
affection  or  from  causes  which  are  not  apparent. 

A  most  important  practical  point  connected  with  vaccination  is  the  discrim- 
ination of  veritable  and  complete  vaccination  from  an  incomplete  or  a  spu- 
rious affection.  The  development  of  vesicles  of  full  size,  the  successive 
stages,  and  the  duration  of  the  affection,  together  with  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  vesicles  and  the  cicatrices,  are  the  criteria  for  determining 
this  point.  Simple  sores  having  no  specific  character  may  be  the  result  of 
vaccination.  Incomplete  vaccinia — vacclnoid,  as  it  was  termed  by  Troussean 
— ^is  denoted  by  the  vesicles  being  developed  more  quickly  and  progressing 
to  desiccation  more  rapidly,  by  their  swollen  mze  and  conoidal  form,  and  by 
the  absence  of  cicatrices  or  of  the  appearance  distiactive  of  the  true  vaccine 
cicatrix.    In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  a  true  and  perfect  vaccina- 
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tion  to  those  wbo  suppose  themselves  to  be  protected  against  smallpox,  Urg 
responsibility  of  performing  vaccination  should  never  he  undertaken  by  those 
not  practically  familiar  with  vaccinia.  It  is  obviously  far  better  that  a  per- 
son should  not  have  been  vaccinated,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  than  that 
he  should  incorrectly  believe  himself  to  have  had  veritable  and  complete  cow- 
pox,  since  this  belief  involves  a  false  security  leading  to  exposures  wUch 
might  otherwise  be  avoided. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  oowpox  is  not  identical  with  smallpox, 
although  allied  to  it.  The  virus  obtained  from  the  the  oow  by  inoculating 
with  smallpox  viras  (retro-vaccination,  as  it  is  called)  ia  not  only  unre- 
liable as  affording  protection  against  sm^lpox  in  man,  but  it  has  been  found 
repeatedly  to  communicate  the  latter  disease.  Vaoeine  virus  thus  obtained 
is  therefore  never  to  be  employed  in  vaccination.*  Experiments  seem  to  have 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  held  by  Jenner  that  an  affection 
sometimes  seen  in  horses,  known  as  greaxe — called  by  the  French  <ies  eawt 
jambes — is  identical  with  cowpox,  and  that  vaccinia  in  man  may  be  derived 
from  this  source.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  the  cow,  the  view  is 
entertained  that  cowpox  is  a  disease  sui  generis,  and  there  is  no  positive  proof 
that  it  is  usually  or  necessarily  derived  from  any  other  animal.  The  vaccine 
lymph  contains  bacteria,  but  whether  these  oi^nisms  represent  the  contaginm 
of  the  lymph  or  not  is  a  question  still  undecided.  The  experiments  of  Chau- 
veau  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  contagiuro  is  a  molecular  substance, 
and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  lymph. 

Other  questions,  the  importance  of  which  is  obvious,  ara.  What  degree  of 
protection  against  small^x  is  afforded  by  cowpox  ?  and,  What  are  the  oansea 
of  the  protection  not  being  universal  and  complete  ?  In  a  lai^  majority  of 
cases  vaccination  affords,  for  a  time  at  least,  ahsolate  protection  against  small- 
pox. In  these  cases  the  situation  of  persons  vaccinated,  as  regards  snscep- 
tibility  to  the  latter  disease,  is  precisely  as  if  natural  or  inoculated  smallpox 
had  been  experienced ;  but  in  a  minority  of  cases  the  protection  is  only  par- 
tial. The  susceptibility  to  smallpox  is  not  destroyed,  but  the  disease  is  mate- 
rially modified,  constituting  what  is  called  variolmd.  At  certain  times  and 
places,  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  smallpox 
being  unusually  efficient,  a  considerable  number  of  vaccinated  persons  become 
affected  with  varioloid.  Owing,  however,  to  the  comparative  mildness  of 
varioloid,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  small,  and  therefore  fails  to  represent 
the  relative  number  of  vaccinated  persons  who  become  affected  with  modified 
smallpox.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  smallpox  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
is  experienced  a  second  time.  From  the  following  statistics  it  w«nld  appear 
that  not  much  more  protection  ia  afforded  by  the  occnrreuce  of  variola  ihan  by 
vaccination  :  Of  5774  boys  admitted  into  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chel- 
sea, En^rland,  in  forty-eight  years,  1950  had,  on  admission,  marks  of  small- 
pox, and  3824  either  had  mark.'>  of  vaccination  or  they  were  at  once  vaccinated. 
Of  the  former,  6.15  per  1000,  and  of  the  latter,  7.06  per  1000,  contracted 
smallpox  subsequently  during  their  residence  in  the  asylum.* 

The  opinion  widely  prevails,  and  appears  to  be  well  founded,  that  the  extent 
of  protection  afforded  by  cowpox  is  less  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  part 
of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  vaccination  ;  that  is,  a 
larger  proportion  of  vaccinated  persona  have  had  varioloid  of  late  years  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  many  have  been  led  to  entertain  the  belief  that  the 
vaccine  vims  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  its  transmission  from  per- 
son to  person. 

*  Vide  Jcmmal  of  the  Qynaeoiagind  Society  Botton,  April  and  June,  187^  report  of 
discourse  by  Dr.  Henrj  A.  Martin. 

*  Vide  Bej/nold^$  Sgi^fm  of  Mtdieme. 
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Another  reason  for  the  increase  of  varioloid  among  those  who  have  been 
vaccinated  is,  that  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  diminishes  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  ^ears.  Varioloid  occurs  much  oftener  among 
those  more  or  less  advanced  in  life  than  among  the  young.  The  length  of 
time  vhioh  has  elapsed  after  a  vacoiimtion  may  fairly  be  conndered  as  enter- 
ing into  the  etiology  of  varioloid.  The  importanoe  of  reTaeein^oii  re^ 
upon  this  fact.  Bevaccination  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less  Dumber  of 
years  is  completely  successful,  as  regards  the  production  of  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease, in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  and  partial  success,  as  shown  by 
imperfect  or  vaccinoid  vesicles,  is  still  more  common.  The  epidemic  preva- 
lence of  smallpox,  embracing  many  cases  of  varioloid  among  vaccinated  per- 
sons, has  been  prompUy  and  completely  arrested  by  uniTersaX  vaecination  and 
revaccination. 

The  importance  of  revaccination  being  admitted,  the  inquiry  arises,  How 
often  should  it  be  resorted  to  ?  There  is  no  known  law  governing  the  dontion 
of  the  protective  influence  of  a  ungle  vaccination.  Probably  the  daration 
varies  widely  in  different  persons,  and  some  persons  are  protected  by  one  vae- 
cination  for  life.  Some  have  thought  that  revaccinations  should  be  practised 
as  often  as  eveir  three  years,  and  others  that  an  interval  of  twenty  years  or 
mora  is  allowable.  It  is  evidently  better  that  the  period  should  be  needlessly 
short  than  too  long.  With  our  present  knowledge  the  propri^y,  if  not 
importance,  of  revaocinating  every  five  years  is  to  be  advocated.  In  case  of 
known  exposure  or  when  smallpox  prevails  as  an  epidemic  it  is  proper  to 
revaccinate  without  regard  to  previous  vaccinations.  Revaccination,  in  fact, 
is  always  proper  as  the  readiest  and  safest  test  of  insusceptibility  to  smallpox. 

There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  varioloid, 
and  also  of  unmodified  smallpox,  among  those  who  suppose  themselves  to  be 
protected  by  having  had  cowpoz  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  imperfect  or 
spurious  vaooinations.  In  this  country  vaccinators  are  often  unqaalified  per- 
sons. The  operation  is  performed  not  infrequently  by  those  who  make  no 
pretensions  to  medical  knowledge,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  irregular  practi- 
tioners. In  many  oases  persons  vaccinated  are  never  seen  after  the  operadoo, 
they  or  their  friends  undertaking  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  snecesB.  Hence 
many  persons  are  either  wholly  unprotected  of  but  partially  protected. 

A  cause  of  inadequate  protection  is  an  insufficient  numba  of  vseeine 
vesicles.  Many  have  supposed  that  a  single  vesicle  is  all  that  is  required, 
and  that  the  only  advantage  of  inserting  the  virus  in  more  than  one  spot  is 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  failure  to  procure  a  single  vesicle.  In  many  parts  of 
this  country  it  is  not  customary  to  procure  more  than  one  or  two  vesicles. 
Facts  show  that  the  number  of  vaccine-vesicles  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
amount  of  protective  influence  of  cowpox.  The  following  results  of  the 
analysis,  by  Simon,  of  nearly  6000  cases  of  smallpox  contracted  after  vatxa- 
nation,  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  eioatriees, 
are  interesting  connected  with  the  present  topic:  The  ratio  of  detdihs  among 
those  who  stated  that  they  had  been  vaccinated,  but  who  presented  no  vaccine 
cicatrix,  was  21|  per  cent. ;  among  those  vho  had  one  cicatrix,  7}  per  cent. ; 
among  those  who  had  two  cicatrices,  41  per  cent. ;  among  those  who  had  tkret 
cicatrices,  1}  per  cent.;  and  among  those  who  had  four  or  more  cioatrices, 
I  of  1  per  oent.^  In  a  primary  vaotnnation  it  is  desirable  that  from  four  to 
six  vesicles  should  be  produced  on  each  arm.  The  number  should  not  be 
less,  after  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  in  secondary  vaccinations.  A  less 
number,  however,  may  suffice  when  it  is  desired  only  to  test  the  fact  of  pro- 
tection by  previous  vaccinations. 

Within  the  past  few  years  an  important  practical  question  relating  to  vao> 

^  Allken,  op,  oL 
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cinaUon  bas  arisen.  In  1866  a  case  of  spontaneous  cowpox  was  discoTered 
at  Beangenoy  in  France.  The  virus  obtained  from  tliis  animal  was  peqwt- 
Qftted,  tlut>n^  snccessive  inoculationB  in  beifera  conducted  by  Depaul  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medidne  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  goTcmment.  The  virus  from  this  stock  having  been  imported  into 
this  country  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Martin  of  Boston  in  1870,  he  has  kept  up  the 
supply  through  a  continued  series  of  heifer  vaecinations  ;  and  since  that  date 
the  supply  has  been  kept  up  from  virus  derived  from  this  stock  in  New  York 
and  some  other  cities.  The  terms  animal  and  bovine  virus  are  used  to  distin- 
guish that  derived  immediately  from  the  heifer,  that  derived  from  the  human 
subject  being  called  humanized  virus.  The  important  practical  question  is 
whether  the  animal  virus  affords  greater  protection  against  smallpox  than  the 
humanized  virus?  That  the  latter  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  removes 
fVom  the  cow  seems  certain.  Vaccination  with  the  long-humanised  virus  is 
less  constantly  successful  in  producing  vaccinia  than  formerly  ;  the  revaccina- 
tion  of  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  with  this  virus  is  oftener  successful, 
and  a  diminished  protection  is  shown  by  the  greatet  number  of  vaccinated 
persons  who  become  affected  with  varioloid.  The  opinion  that  vaccination 
with  the  animal  virus  secures  a  more  complete  and  a  longer  exemption  from 
the  danger  of  contracting  smallpox,  ia  shared  by  many,  and  this  virus  is  now 
extensively  used  in  this  country  instead  of  the  humanized  virus.  It  remains 
to  be  determined  by  the  results  of  a  long  experience  whether — assuming  that 
at  the  present  time  the  animal  virus  has  a  greater  protective  power — this 
power  may  not  become  deteriorated  by  distant  removes  from  Beaugency 
stock  in  heifers,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  been  the  case  in  the  human 
race.  This,  however,  is  a  consideration  which  concerns  the  future ;  and  a 
deterioration,  if  it  occur,  would  only  render  it  important  to  take  advantage 
at  different  periods  of  other  instances  of  vaccinia  of  spontaneous  origin^  in 
the  cow,  in  this  way  renewing  the  stock. 

Vaccinia  in  man  produced  by  the  animal  vims  differs  in  certain  respects 
&om  the  disease  produced  by  the  long-humanized  virus.  The  full  devel- 
opment of  the  vaccine  pock  requires  a  longer  period ;  the  pock  continues  to 
increase  for  several  days  after  the  eighth  day,  this  being  the  period  required 
for  the  full  development  of  the  pock  after  vaccination  with  the  long-human- 
used  virus;  and  the  pock  is  of  larger  size.  The  crusts  are  not  formed  until 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  day,  and  they  remain  adherent  until  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  the  thirty-fifth  day.  The  vesicle  does  not  spontaneously  rup- 
ture, and  the  crust  preserves  the  form  of  the  vesicle  with  the  umbilicated  cen- 
tre. The  constitutional  symptoms  are  more  marked.  In  a  small  proportion  of 
oases  (1  in  50)  a  vesicular  eruption  occurs  over  the  body,  and  the  vesicles  on 
close  inspection  are  found  to  be  umbilicated.  The  development  of  a  roseolar 
eruption  after  vaccination  has  also  been  observed,  but  this  is  rare.  With  respect 
to  these  points  of  difference,  the  disease  as  now  produced  by  the  animal  virus 
corresponds  with  the  disease  as  described  and  delineated  by  the  earliest  vac- 
dnographers — a  fact  which  in  itself  renders  probi^ble  the  deterioration  of  the 
humanised  and  the  superiority  of  the  animal  virus.' 

Assuming  that  the  animal  or  bovine  virus  is  equal  to  the  humanised  in  its 
protective  power  (and  at  least  this  must  be  conceded),  there  are  certain  advan- 

*  The  terrn  wponinntoitB  is  here  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the  disease  produced  by 
retro-vaonoation.  Whether  cowpox  be  ever  in  a  broader  sense  spontaneous  is  an  open 
quedtion. 

'  Vide  Discourse  by  Dr.  Martin  in  Journal  nf  the  Ojmacnlogieal  &>eielj/  tif  Botttm  ;  also, 
**  Practical  Remarks  on  Vaccinntion,"  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Fo«ter,  in  Neitmann't  Htmd-book 
<^  Skin  jyiaettKa,  translated  by  Bulkley,  and  in  article  on  "  Vaccination  "  in  Pepper'*  Su^ 
ten  o<  Pradical  Medicine^  bji  Aiithars,  Philadelphia,  ISSfi^  voLi.;  alBO,Smr 

k  Oavpox  diemaai  it  Pcueg,  par  Bouaqu^  Puis. 
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tages  which  the  former  haa  over  the  latter.  There  is  far  less  liability  to  local 
acoidenta — namely,  uioerattons  and  erysipelas.  Br.  MarUn  states  that  ia 
April,  1872,  there  had  been  at  least  400,000  revaeoinations  made  in  this 
oounUy  with  the  Beangeney  virus,  and  no  case  of  death,  of  eryupelas,  or 
of  post-vaccine  variola  bad  been  reported  among  them.  Another  advantage 
is  a  more  uniform  success  in  both  primary  vacciuations  and  revaccinations. 
Another  is  that  the  supply  of  virus  can  always  be  made  to  meet  the  demand. 
Again,  an  advantage  which  has  only  to  be  named  for  its  importance  to  be 
apparent  is  the  fact  that  the  virus  from  the  heifer  is  incapable  of  commnni- 
catiug  syphilis.  Granting  that  the  risk  of  syphilis  is  small  when  humanized 
virus  is  used,  there  is  nevertheless  a  risk ;  and  syphilis  has  repeatedly  been 
communicated.  It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  eUminate  all  danger  in  this 
direction. 

Deterioration  of  the  humanized  virus  is  to  be  added  td  the  causes  pre- 
viously enumerated  of  the  apparent  inadequateness  of  vaccination  to  affi>rd 
complete  protection  against  smallpox.  Assuming  that  this  obstacle  may  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  animal  virus,  the  other  causes  are  removable ;  and 
were  they  to  be  entirely  removed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  expectation 
which  Jenner  cherished  of  exterminating  smallpox  might  be  realized.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  were  all  the  requisites  for  the  most  pencct  vaccination  to  be 
invariably  observed,  and  if  all  persons  living  were  vaccinated  and  revacci- 
nated,  smallpox,  if  not  exterminated,  would  be  insignificant  as  regards  its 
prevalence  and  severity.  The  difficulty  of  securing  for  all  mankind  a  pro- 
tection against  the  disease  almost  complete  is  not  so  much  in  the  insufficiency 
of  the  means  as  in  enforcing  their  adoption  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
Vaccination  and  revaccination,  in  order  to  be  universal,  must  be  compulsory, 
and  authoritative  measures  to  secure  the  proper  and  successful  performance 
of  the  operation  are  essential.  To  consider  the  most  efficient  legal  proviuons 
to  accomplish  these  desirable  ends  would  be  to  open  up  a  wide  field  for  dis- 
cussion, which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  work.  Stranee 
as  it  may  seem,  there  are  persons,  not  without  intelligence,  at  this  day  who 
entertain  toward  vaccination  the  prejudices  which  Jenner  had  to  encounter. 

It  remains  to  notice  some  practical  pouts  relating  to  the  operation  for 
vacoioation.  The  situation  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  vims  should 
always  be  that  usually  selected — namely,  on  the  arms  near  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle.  Uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect  enables  physicians 
and  others  to  ascertain  without  delay  or  doubt  the  fact  of  a  previous  vacci- 
nation, and  to  judge  of  its  success  by  aa  examination  of  the  cicatrices.  The 
vaccine  lymph  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  crust.  The  lymph  is  usually  takes 
on  ivory  points  or  pointed  quills,  but  the  virus  taken  in  this  way  to  be  effect- 
ive must  be  recent.  With  a  view  to  preservation  the  lymph  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  veucles  in  glass  capillary  tubes  which  are  at  once  sealed  by 
means  of  a  apirit-Iamp.  Jenner  considered  it  a  "  golden  rule  "  never  to  take 
the  virus  from  a  vaccine  vesicle  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinaUon  after  the 
efflorescence  is  formed  around  it.  A  crust  enclosed  in  wax  and  covered  with 
tin-foil  retains  its  activity  for  a  considerable  period. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  vaccinating,  if  dried  lymph  be  used  or  lymph  oon^ 
tained  in  capillary  tubes  it  may  be  inserted  by  means  of  slight  punctures,  or 
by  scraping  away  the  epidermis,  or  by  minute  scarifications ;  the  latter  method 
being  preferable.  Having  made,  with  a  common  lancet,  a  number  of  linear 
and  transverse  scratches,  not  deep  enough  to  cause  the  escape  of  more  than 
a  drop  or  two  of  .blood,  the  lymph  is  to  be  applied  over  the  scarified  spots, 
which  should  be  five  to  six  in  number  and  not  larger  than  half  a  dime.  If 
the  incisions  be  sufficiently  delicate,  the  operation  gives  no  pain,  and  allowing 
the  spots  to  dry  before  being  covered  by  the  clothing  ia  all  that  is  required. 
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If  the  crust  be  used,  a  small  portion  shonld  be  dissolved,  always  at  the  time 
of  the  operation,  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  and  applied  by  means  of  the  lancet 
over  the  scarified  spots.  This  is  preferable  to  making  punctures  and  intro- 
ducing small  pieces  of  the  undissolved  ornst.  The  latter  mode  is  liable  to 
cau»e  sores  which,  aside  from  the  aDDoyanoe  they  occasiuo,  may  interfere 
with  the  specific  action  of  the  viras. 

The  age  for  the  performance  of  a  primary  vaoctnation  is  a  point  of  import- 
ance. Between  the  second  and  the  third  mont^  of  infancy  is  the  period  to 
be  preferred  for  vaccinatiou.  Any  liability  to  ezpoauro  to  smallpox,  boweTer, 
renders  the  operation  advisable  at  an  earuer  period.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
child  when  vaecinated  should  be  in  good  health,  bat  the  operation  should  not 
be  delayed  on  account  of  illness  if  there  be  a  liability  to  exposure  to  small- 
pox. If  the  operation  prove  unsuccessful,  another  trial  should  be  made,  and 
if  this  fail  the  virus  may  be  introduced  a  third  time.  Some  persons  are  insus- 
ceptible to  cowpox.  An  insusceptibility  is  to  be  inferred  from  two  or  three 
successive  failures  with  virus  which  has  proved  successful  in  others.  The 
attempt  to  vaccinate,  however,  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  for  sus- 
ceptibility may  afterward  exist.  So  long  as  there  is  insusceptibility  to  cow- 
pox  there  is  little  danger  of  smallpox  being  contracted.  Aside  from  want 
of  susceptibility,  and  exclusive  of  inertness  of  the  lymph  or  crust  nsed,  the 
common  cause  of  failure  is  undue  bleeding  fhtm  the  scarifications,  the  flow 
of  blood  preventing  the  absorption  of  the  vims. 

Troublesome  ulcerations  occasionally  follow  vaccination,  arising  from  irri- 
tation by  the  fricdon  of  olothinz  or  from  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. These  are  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  sores.  Erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesses  may  occur.  These  concomitants  or  sequels  are  not  always 
evidence  of  any  fault  in  the  . operation  or  impurity  of  the  matter  used.  Dr. 
Henry  0.  Piflfard,  however,  has  reported  cases  in  which  the  disease  of  the 
skin  known  as  impetigo  contagiosa  has  occurred  as  a  sequel  of  vaccination 
with  the  virus  in  crusts  both  animal  and  humanized.  The  liability  to  the 
communication  of  this  affection  is  a  reason  for  preferring  lymph  to  crusts  for 
vaccination.*  Ignorant  persons  sometimes  attribute  to  vaccination  diseases 
of  any  kind  which  may  occur  within  a  few  weeks  or  months  afterward,  and  to 
charge  the  physician  with  having  used  impure  vaccine  matter.  This  impres- 
non  may  be  so  rooted  as  not  to  be  removable,  and  hence  a  vaccination  may 
very  unjustly  prove  the  occasion  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  confidence  which 
the  physician  had  previously  possessed.  So  far  as  the  imputation  of  com- 
muntoatins  human  diseases  is  concerned,  it  is  avoided  by  using  the  animal 
virus ;  anj  this  is  a  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  be  added  to  the  advan- 
tages already  mentioned. 

After  a  known  exposure  to  smallpox,  if  the  person  exposed  have  not  been 
recently  vaccinated  or  if  there  be  any  reason  to  distrust  a  previous  vaccina- 
tion, revaccination  should  of  course  be  promptly  performed.  It  is  proper  to 
perform  it  without  reference  to  previous  vaccinations,  with  a  view  to  test  the 
susceptibility  and  render  the  security  as  complete  as  possible.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  repeatedly  to  vaccinate,  under  circumstances  involving  the  utmost  pos- 
sible exposure,  persons  who  bad  never  been  vaccinated,  and  thereby  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  smallpox.  In  one  instance  an  unvaccinated  child 
lived  in  the  same  room  and  slej^  with  a  person  who  had  contracted  smallpox. 
The  first  operation  proving  unsuccessful,  it  was  repeated  three  days  after- 
ward with  success,  and  the  child  escaped.  In  another  instance  a  patiient  with 
measles  was  supposed  to  have  smallpox  and  was  sent  to  a  smallpox  hospital. 
He  had  never  been  vaccinated,  and  vacoinatioD  was  at  onoe  performed.  The 

*  Vide  artides  by  Dr.  Piflkrd  in  the  New  York  Med.  Jbwna^  Nos.  for  June  and  July, 
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vacoine  disease  was  deferred  until  the  measles  had  run  its  course.  It  then 
became  developed  and  smallpox  did  not  occur.  Owing  to  the  relatively  short 
duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  cowpox,  it  anticipates  the  derelopment 
of  smallpox.  I  have  not  observed  the  coexistence  of  the  two  affections  under 
these  circumstances. 

Varicella,  or  Ohicken-pox. 

ForireZZo— or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  ckicken^x — ^Is  an  affecdoti  quite 
insignificant  as  regards  danger  or  distressing  symptoms.  It  is  important 
with  reference,  y£r8<,  to  the  question  as  to  its  having  pathological  relations 
with  smallpox,  and  aecondj  to  its  discrimination  from  modified  variola  or 
Tarioloid. 

It  is  an  eruptive  disease  afiecting  nsnallT  children,  bat  occauonally  adults. 
The  eruption  is  preceded  generally  by  slight  constitutional  symptoms  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  The  eruption  generally  appears  first  on  the  body, 
and  afterward  on  the  head.  It  usually  is  more  abundant  on  the  neck,  body, 
and  scalp  than  on  the  face.  The  eruption  is  frequently  quite  small  and  is 
very  rarely  abundant.  It  is  almost  invariably  discrete.  It  is  a  vesicular 
eruption  from  the  first.  The  vesicles  contain  at  first  a  transparent  liquid, 
which  afterward  becomes  opaline,  bat  not  purulent  except  when  they  are 
irritated  by  scratching.  Desiccation  occurs  between  the  fiflh  and  the  seventh 
day.  The  crusts  are  granular  and  are  rarely  followed  by  cicatrices  or  pit- 
ting. Sometimes  bullse  of  greater  or  less  size  form  instead  of  vesicles.  New 
vesicles  frequently  continue  to  appear  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  stage 
of  the  eruption,  and  even  after  the  desiccation  of  those  which  first  appeared 
has  begun.  During  the  eruptive  stage  constitutional  symptoms  are  slight 
or  wanting.  The  disease  is  contagious  as  regards  children,  but  very  rarely 
as  regards  adults.  Experiments  made,  to  determine  its  communieability 
by  inoculation  have  so  generally  failed  that  it  is  a  question  whether,  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  it  was  apparently  successful,  the  conta^on  may 
not  have  been  otherwise  received.  The  period  of  incubation  varies  between 
twelve  and  seventeen  days.  Writers  have  made  several  varieties  based  upon 
differences  as  regards  the  size  and  shape  of  the  vesicles.  The  ordinary 
variety,  in  which  the  vesicles  are  about  the  size  of  split  peas  and  flattened  at 
the  top,  has  been  distinguished  as  varicella  knti/ormis  vel  lentieularis^  or  len- 
ticular chicken-pox.  The  variety  called  varicella  coni/ormts  vet  eonoitiety  or 
twin&-pox,  is  oliaracterized  by  the  conotdal  form  of  the  vesicles.  Farwefls 
gkhman*  vel  globata,  is  the  name  of  a  variety  in  which  the  vesicles  are  nn- 
nsaally  large  and  are  globular  in  form.  The  different  vesicles  in  the  same 
case  not  infrequently  present  the  characters  of  these  three  varieties.  The 
division  into  varieties  is  of  not  tiie  least  practical  consequence. 

The  name  varicella,  which  is  a  diminutive  of  variola,  meaning  ^le  gmaU- 
pox,  implies  that  the  disease  is  essentially  variolous.  It  has  been  considered 
as  a  modified  form  of  variola,  and  is  so  considered  by  some  eminent  teachers 
and  writers  at  the  present  time.  The  non-identity  of  the  two  affections  is 
established  by  the  following  facts :  The  contagium  of  varicella  is  never  known 
to  give  rise  to  ordinary  variola,  whereas  the  severest  form  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease may  be  derived  from  cases  of  varioloid.  Varioloid  prevails  only  during 
the  prevalence  of  ordinary  smallpox,  but  varicella  not  Infrequently  prevuls 
when  there  are  no  cases  of  smallpox.  Varicella  is  veiy  rarely  oommnnicated 
to  adults.  This  is  not  true  of  varioloid.  Varicella  affords  no  protection  against 
variola,  and,  conversely,  persons  who  have  had  smallpox  contract  varicella. 
Vaccination  does  not  protect  against  varicella,  and  the  latter  does  not  int«- 
fere  with  the  success  of  vaccination.   It  is  not  settled  that  varicella  is  eva 
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commnnicable  by  inocalation.  Other  points  of  difference,  showing  the  non- 
identity  of  varicella  and  varioloid,  relate  to  the  clinical  history,  and  upon 
these  points  the  differential  diagnosis  is  to  be  based. 

Although  pathologically  distinct,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  discrimina- 
tion of  varicella  from  varioloid  is  not  always  easy.  The  two  affections  are 
liable  to  be  confounded.  Cases  of  varioloid  are  not  infrequently  at  first 
considered  as  cases  of  varicella,  and  vice  versd.  In  view  of  the  great  im> 
portance  of  making  this  differential  diagnosis  promptly  and  positively,  the 
following  diagnostic  points  claim  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  and 
practitioner : 

The  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid  is  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  in  cases 
of  ordinary  smallpox — namely,  from  two  to  three  days.  The  short  duration 
of  this  stage  in  varicella  is  a  distinctive  feature.  The  constitutional  sprmp- 
toms  in  this  stage  are  often  as  marked  in  varioloid  as  in  cases  of  ordinary 
smallpox.  The  mildness  of  these  symptoms  in  varicella  is  a  diagnostic  point. 
The  vesicular  character  of  the  eruption  from  the  start  is  diaracteristic  of 
varicella.  In  varioloid  the  vesicles  are  preceded  by  papules.  In  varioloid, 
as  in  ordinary  smallpox,  the  eruption  appears  at  first  and  especially  on  the 
face.  In  varicella  it  appears  first  on  the  body,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  abun- 
dant elsewhere  than  on  the  face.  A  capital  diagnostic  point  relates  to  the 
central  depression  or  the  umbilicated  appearance.  This  is  generally  discover- 
able in  more  or  less  of  the  vesicles  in  varioloid,  and  it  is  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  wanting  in  varicella.  The  duration  of  the  eruptive  stage  is  less 
in  varicella  than  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  varioloid.  Finally,  traces 
of  vesicleu  in  varicella  are  rarely  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  genitalia. 

It  is  important,  as  has  been  urged  especially  by  Janeway,  to  trace  doubtful 
cases  of  all  infections  diseases  to  their  ori^n,  and  also  to  note  the  cases  which 
are  transmitted  by  the  disease  in  question,  as  these  other  cases  may  be  more 
distinctive  in  their  characters. 

During  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  cases  of  varioloid  in  which  the  eruption 
is  small  arc  oilen  considered  as  cases  of  varicella.  The  cases  of  so-called 
varicella  in  adults  when  smallpox  prevails  are  generally  cases  of  varioloid ; 
benco,  one  sonrce  of  the  diffusion  of  smallpox. 

Varicella  claims  no  treatment.  It  is  important  to  recognize  it  only  in  order 
to  relieve  apprehensions  by  the  assurance  that  the  disease  is  not  varioloid. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS  (Continued). 

fioarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever:  Anatomical  Characters;  Cainical  Histoiy;  Causation;  DIag- 
noeis;  Prognosis;  Treatment. 

Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever. 

THE  exanthematous  fever  called,  from  the  color  of  the  eruption,  scarlatina 
or  $carlet  /every  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  diversity  which  it  presents  in 
different  cases  as  regards  symptoms  and  fatality.  In  its  mildest  form  it  is  a 
trivial  affeeUon,  but  in  its  severest  form  there  are  few  diseases  more  appro- 
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priately  Btyled  malignant.  The  disease  has  been  divided  into  sereral  vari- 
eties based  on  differences  in  symptomatic  characters  and  intensity.  Three 
varieties  are  geoerally  recognised  by  writers — namely,  scarlatina  svnplexj 
$cai{atiaa  atujinom,  and  scarlatina  maligna.  Widely  different  aa  are  these 
varieties  in  respect  to  gravity  and  distinctive  characters,  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct diseases,  and  essentially  they  are  identical.  A  simpler  division  is  into 
mild  and  severe  scarlatina,  hut  it  will  suffice  to  consider  incidentally  the 
events  which  belong  to  the  latter,  without  treating  of  it  separately. 

Anatomical  CuARACTEas. — The  eruption  on  the  surface  and  the  morbid 
appearances  in  the  throat  constitute  the  leading  anatomical  characters  in  this 
anection.  There  is  usually  Utde  or  no  trace  of  the  eruption  to  be  observed 
af^r  death.  The  eruption  is  caused  by  hypersemia,  comhined  with  more  or 
less  oedematous  swelling  of  the  cutis.  In  a  case  in  which  death  took  place 
at  the  height  of  an  intense  scarlatinal  eruption,  Bireh-Hirscbfeld  observed 
many  lymphoid  cells  between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighu,  as 
well  as  in  the  superficial  and  deeper  layers  of  the  oorinm.  He  also  saw 
small  extravasations  of  blood.  Fenvick  has  cidled  attention  to  blood- 
extravasations  in  the  Inmen  of  the  sweat-glands.  The  cutaneous  affectioB 
of  scarlatina  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  superficial  dermatitis  of  mild  degree. 

In  the  mildest  form  of  scarlatinal  sore  throat  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  tonsils,  soft  palate,  and  pharynx  is  reddened  and  slightly  swollen. 
The  tonsils  are  frequently  enlarged.  A  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
parts  named  may  occur  in  severe  cases  of  the  variety  of  tbe  disease  desig- 
nated as  scarlatina  anginosa.  The  swelling  is  then  extreme.  The  submucous 
and  tbe  mucous  layers  become  infiltrated  with  pus-cells.  Abscesses  form, 
especially  in  tbe  tonsils.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  may  termioate  in 
destructive  ulceration  or  in  gangrene.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  may 
be  propagated  to  the  connective  tissue  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  give 
rise  to  extensive  purulent  collections  in  this  situation.  Erosion  of  tbe  large 
vessels  has  been  caused  by  this  suppurative  process  in  the  neck.  In  some 
epidemics  diphtherido  inflammation  of  the  throat  has  been  a  fivquent  attend- 
ant upon  scarlet  fever.  The  flbrinous  exudation  begins  on  the  tonsils  and 
extends  to  the  soft  palate  and  to  the  pharynx.  It  has  less  tendency  than 
primary  diphtheria  to  extend  into  the  larynx.  There  is  much  controversy  as 
to  the  relation  which  this  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  throat  bears  to  scarla- 
tina. There  are  three  prominent  views  as  to  this  relation.  According  to 
one  view,  the  diphtheritic  affection  is  anatomically  the  same  disease  as  pri- 
mary diphtheria,  but  it  is  produced  by  the  scarlatinal  poison ;  according  to 
a  second  view,  the  disease,  both  anatomically  and  etiologically,  is  identical 
with  primary  diphtheria,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  scarlet 
fever;  according  to  the  third  view,  scarlatinal  diphtheria  differs  in  its  anatom- 
ical characters  from  primarv  diphtheria.  Heubner  has  attempted  to  prove, 
from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  the  non-identity  of  scarlatinal  diphtheria 
and  primary  diphtheria,  but  the  differential  criteria  to  which  he  calls  attention 
are  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  anatomically  one  disease  from  the  other.*  The 
first  of  the  three  views  mentioned  is  the  most  probable.  The  inflammatory 
process  may  be  propagated  from  the  pharynx  along  the  Eustachian  tubes  to 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear.  Suppurative 

*  The  points  to  which  Heubner  calls  attention  are:  1.  The  pseudo-membranouB  deitns- 
itfi  are  much  thinner  in  scarlatinal  than  ia  primary  diphtheria,  so  that  in  the  former 
disease  membranes  are  not  expectorated.  2.  The  fibrin  in  scarlatinal  diphtheria  ic 
foimd  between  the  epithelial  cells  and  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mucosa  and  snb- 
mucosa.  He  could  detect  no  differences  between  the  micrococci  present  in  scarlatinal 
diphtheria  and  those  of  primary  diphtheria  ("  Beobachtungen  uber  SchariwJi-IHiJi* 
therie,"  JahlmeK  der  Kind^heUkmdt,  1879,  xiv.  p.  1). 
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median  otitis,  witb  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  and  sometimes  with  con- 
secutive caries  of  bone,  niaj  thus  be  produced.  Swelling  and  inSammation 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neclc  not  infrequently  accompany  scarlatinal 
angina.  The  glands  may  suppurate.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi  is  sometimes  inflamed.  The  inflammation  in  this  situ- 
ation is  rarely  accompanied  by  a  fibrinous  exudation.  Jjobular  pneumonia  is 
an  occasional  complication  of  scarlatina.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  leas  frequent. 
Fenwick  has  observed  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  gastric  tubules  in 
this  disease.  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine  are 
often  moderately  swollen.  There  may  be  found  ecchymoses  in  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  they  are  rarely  abundant.  Dysentery 
is  a  rare  complication  of  scarlet  fev^.  The  spleen  has  often  been  found 
enlarged.  Swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  as  well  as  of  other  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  body,  has  been  obsenred  in  a  number  of  cases.  Parenchyma- 
tons  degenerations  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart  occur  in  scarlet  fever.  In 
some  cases  in  which  the  immediate  cause  of  death  has  been  failure  of  the 
heart-power  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  has 
been  present. 

The  most  important  sequel  of  scarlet  fever  is  acute  Bright's  disease.  Some 
regard  this  occurrence  as  a  part  of  the  scarlatinal  process,  and  others,  as  a 
complication.  The  kidneys  in  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  present  appear- 
ances which  have  been  described  in  the  article  on  Acute  Bright's  Disease 
(p.  865).    Sometunes  small  abscesses  form  in  the  kidneys  in  this  disease. 

Clinical  History. — ^The  symptomatic  events  of  the  several  stages  sepa- 
rately will  be  first  noticed,  and  afterward  anomalous  events  and  complications 
liable  to  occnr  in  either  of  the  three  stages. 

S(age  of  Invtuwn. — The  attack  may  begin  with  a  chill  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, but  not  infrequently  it  is  wanting.  Vomiting  is  generally  an  early 
symptom,  especially  in  children,  with,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  diar- 
rhcea.  The  ^rexia,  as  a  rule,  is  notably  greater  than  in  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers.  Epistaxis  is  not  uncommon.  Redness  of  the  fauces  more  or  less 
vivid  may  generally  be  observed  in  this  stage,  either  with  or  without  a  sense 
of  soreness  and  pain  in  swallowing.  The  aflection  of  the  throat  is  due  to  the 
efflorescence  which  appears  in  this  situation  before  its  appearance  on  the  skin. 
As  regards  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  head,  prostration,  and 
general  malaise,  diflerent  cases  differ  widely,  not  including  cases  of  unusual 
severity.  In  very  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  slight  that  the  patient  does 
not  take  to  the  bed. 

The  average  duration  of  this  stage  is  about  twenty-fonr  hours,  and  the 
eruption  usually  apftears  on  the  second  day.  Exceptionally,  it  appears,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
delayed  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  after  the  time  when  it  usually  appears. 
A  considerable  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  attribut- 
able to  some  complication. 

Stage  of  Erwpfion. — This  stage  in  children  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  a 
transient  convulsion,  which  at  this  period  is  not  a  unemic  symptom.  In  its 
development  and  diffusion  over  the  body  the  eruption  does  not  observe  the 
same  regularity  as  in  smallpox  and  measles.  It  oftener  appears  on  the  body 
and  limbs  before  making  its  appearance  on  the  face  and  neck,  but  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  it  appears  first  in  the  latter  situations.  It  is  rapidly  dif- 
fused, extending  more  or  less  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  in  twenty-fonr 
hours.  As  regards  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  efflorescence,  different  eases 
differ  much.  The  first  appearance  is  in  the  form  of  minute  dots  or  specks. 
These  coalesce,  forming  irregularly  distributed  patches,  which  vary  much  in 
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sise  and  shape,  haviog  irregular  or  serrated  margins.  Exceptionally,  tbe 
eruption  remains  punctiform  ;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  distinct  maeulse  or  spots. 
The  redness  is  most  vivid  and  remains  longest  in  situations  where  the  skin  is 
delicate,  as  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs  and  the  flexures  of  the 
joints.  The  redness  is  vermilion  or  scarlet ;  it  is  not  uniform  like  erysipela- 
tous redness,  but  on  close  inspection  the  patches  are  seen  to  be  studded  with 
points  which  are  distinguished  by  a  more  deeply  red  color.  The  rednesa 
momentarily  disappears  on  pressure,  and  white  lines  are  produced  by  drawing 
a  pointed  bard  salMtance — for  example,  a  pencil — over  the  reddened  surface. 
In  some  cases  the  whole  cutaneous  surface  is  covered  with  the  effloreeeence, 
presenting  an  appearance  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  boiled  lobster. 
G«DeraIly,  on  passing  the  fingers  over  the  reddened  surface  it  is  felt  to  be 
smooth,  bnt  in  some  cases  there  is  a  sensation  of  minute  elevatjons  or  pap- 
ules. These  are  the  papillee  abnormally  developed,  as  in  the  condition  com- 
monly  known  as  goose-skin.  Occanonafly,  miliary  vesicles  are  scattered  more 
or  less  abundantly  over  the  surface.  The  integument  is  slightly  swollen. 
This  is  evident  on  the  face  and  is  apparent  to  the  patient  when  the  hands  are 
closed.  The  feet  are  also  evidently  somewhat  swollen.  The  eruption  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  more  or  less  burning  and  pruritus.  The  eruption 
attains  its  maximum  of  intensity  and  diffusion  on  the  third  day  afler  its  first 
appearance. 

There  is  much  variation  in  different  cases  in  the  amount  of  cutaneous  emp- 
tion.  It  is  sometimes  dight.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  throat 
affection  is  unusually  severe.  The  eruption  then  seems  to  be  concentrated 
within  the  throat.  Oocasionallj  the  efflorescence  on  the  skin  disappean 
shortly  a^r  its  appearance,  and  afterward  returns.  It  fluctuates  as  regards 
vividness,  being  especially  marked  in  febrile  exacerbations,  and  it  is  generally 
more  vivid  toward  evening  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  anomaloos 
cases,  which  will  presently  be  referred  to,  the  eruption  is  wanting. 

The  throat  is  more  or  less  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  but  in 
some  very  mild  cases  there  is  no  throat  affection.  If  the  throat  be  but 
slightly  affected,  there  is  simply  redness  over  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  pharynx,  and  extending  more  or  less  over  the  sofl  palate,  with  little  or  no 
swelling.  The  affection  is  then  only  an  efflorescence.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  together  with  a  white  or 
ash-colored  exudation  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  This  exudation  is  gener- 
ally not  like  that  which  characterizes  diphtheritic  inflammation.  It  adheres 
less  closely,  is  pultaceous,  and  cannot  be  detached  in  strips.  It  may  receive 
a  dark  color  from  matters  vomited  and  from  the  oozing  of  blood.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  throat  affection  there  is  pain  in  deglutition  and  the  voice 
becomes  nasal.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glan&  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  frequently  are  swollen  and  tender.  A  still  greater  degree  of  t^iroat 
affection  belongs  among  the  anomalous  events  of  the  disease  and  character- 
izes the  variety  distinguished  as  scarlatina  anginosa. 

The  tongue  early  in  the  disease  generally  is  coated.  While  the  coating 
remains,  frequently  the  papillsa  projecting  through  it  have  the  appearance  of 
a  number  of  red  points,  and  the  surface  of  the  tongue  looks  as  if  cayenne  pep- 
per or  red  sand  had  been  sprinkled  over  it.  This  is  seen  in  other  affections. 
Another  appearance  is  quite  distinctive  of  scarlet  fever.  In  the  progress  of 
the  disease  the  coating  exfoliates,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  tongue  clean  and 
reddened  ;  and,  the  papillse  being  enlarged,  the  appearance  is  strikio^y  Ifte 
that  of  a  ripe  strawberry.  The  strawberry-like  tongue  is  a  pathognomonic 
symptom,  and  is  peculiar  to  this  disease.  It  is  often  bnt  not  uniformly  pres- 
ent. It  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  analogous  to  that  of 
the  skin  in  the  oases  of  so-called  rough  as  distinctive  &om  timaoth  soariatja^ 
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The  pyrexia  is  not  diminished,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  iocreased,  afler  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the  increased  heat  of 
the  skin  are  more  marked  than  m  any  other  of  the  essential  fevers.  The  pulse 
varies  in  different  cases — which,  although  more  or  less  severe,  pursue  a  favor- 
able course — between  100  and  130  or  140  per  minute.  In  extremely  severe 
cases,  especially  in  children,  it  rises  still  higher.  Aside  from  frequency,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  often  vibratory  or  thrilling,  but  always  compressible,  these  cha- 
xmcters  showing  excited  aotion  without  augmented  power  of  the  ventricular 
contractions.  The  sph^gmograph,  as  in  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  shows  absence 
of  dicrotism.  The  akiu  usually  is  dry,  and  the  heat,  as  felt  by  the  hand,  is 
often  pungent.  The  thermometer  in  the  axilla  shows  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature to  105^  F.,  and  in  severe  oases  a  still  greater  increase.  It  has  -wen 
known  to  reach  112°  F. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption  anorexia  continues,  vomiting  is  not  uncom- 
mon, constipation  exists  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  diarrhoea. 
Thirst  nsually  is  urgent.  Delirium,  manifested  by  incoherency,  generally 
exiiits,  save  in  very  mild  cases.  I  have  known  a  patient,  not  considered  ill 
enough  to  require  a  watcher  during  the  night,  to  get  up  and  wander  out  of 
doors  in  a  state  of  delirium.  A  melancholy  instance,  illustrative  of  the  import- 
ance of  watchfulness  in  the  care  of  patients  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  occurred 
many  years  ago  at  the  Louisville  Marine  Hospital  during  my  term  of  service. 
A  female  adult  patient  affected  with  scarlatina,  but  not  considered  seriously 
ill,  had  been  removed  to  a  room  by  herself  in  the  uppermost  story  of  the 
hospital  building,  with  a  view  to  isolation.  During  the  absence  of  her 
attendant  for  a  few  moments  she  precipitated  herself  rrom  the  window,  and, 
falling  upon  the  pavement,  was  instantly  killed.  Restlessness,  jactitation, 
and  insomnia  are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  marked.  Albuminuria  occurs  in  a 
certain  proportion  (about  one-seventb)  of  cases  during  the  eruptive  stage. 
Transient,  slight  albuminuria  occurs  in  scarlatina,  as  in  various  other  affec- 
tions, without  denoting  renal  disease;  but  disease  of  the  kidneys  forms  an 
important  complication  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  will  presently  be 
noticed.  The  duration  of  the  stage  of  eruption  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
between  four  and  six  days.  It  is  sometimes  shorter ;  oftener  it  is  prolonged 
to  eight  or  ten  days;  and  occasionally  it  continues  for  a  longer  period. 

^age  of  De»quamation.—T\ie  commencement  of  desquamation  marks 
the  be^nnittg  of  this  stage.  Desquamation  frequently  begins  with  the 
decline  of  the  eruption  and  prior  to  its  disappearance.  The  degree  and 
extent  of  the  desquamation  are  in  general  proportionate  to  the  Intenut^  and 
diffiision  of  the  effloresoenoe.  Desquamation  is  rarely  wanting,  save  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  effiorescence  &il8  to  appear.  The  cuticle  is  exfoliatwl 
either  in  the  form  of  minute  branny  scales,  called  fnrfuraceous  desquamation, 
or  in  pieces  of  epidermis  of  greater  or  less  size.  Occasionally  the  epidermis 
of  the  hands  is  detached  entire  and  may  be  stripped  off  like  a  glove.  This 
is  true  also  of  the  epidermis  of  the  feet.  Sometimes  several  successive 
exfoliations  occur. 

In  cases  which  pursue  a  favorable  course  the  febrile  movement  diminishes 
with  the  beginning  of  exfoliation,  and  gradually  ceases,  corresponding  im- 
provement taking  place  in  other  symptoms.  The  defervescence  is  sometimes 
rapid,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  gradual.  If  the  disease  be  uncomplicated  and 
there  be  no  untoward  events,  ocmvalesceuce  is  declared  during  the  st-age  of 
desquamation.  The  desquamative  process  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
pruritus,  which  in  some  cases-is  excessive.  Albuminuria  oocurs  in  this  stage 
more  fWionently  than  in  the  stage  of  eruption — namely,  in  the  proportion  of 
oue-foartn.  As  in  the  stage  of  eruption,  so  in  the  desquamative  stage,  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  ta  may  not  be  indicative  of  an  import- 
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snt  renal  complication.  A  recurrence  of  the  eruption  may  take  place  daring 
the  stage  of  desquamation. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  indefinite.  It  may  end  in  five  or  six  daja. 
The  desquamation  is  generally  completed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  d*y8,  but 
exceptionally  it  continues  for  several  weeks. 

The  foregoing  akettih  of  the  clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  applies  to  esses 
which  are  either  mild  or  not  extremely  severe,  and  in  which  the  coarse  of 
the  disease  is  regular;  that  is,  without  aoomalous  events  or  complications. 
Certain  oases  sre  characterized  by  extreme  gravity  of  the  symptoms  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease.  The  pulse  becomes  very  fVequent,  numbering  140, 
150,  160,  or  more  per  minute.  The  thermometer  shows  notable  hyper- 
pyrexia. Great  restleraness,  delirium,  coma,  and  occssionslly  convulsions, 
are  other  symptoms  denoting  severity  of  the  disease.  Death  may  take  place 
in  one  or  two  days  or  sometimes  even  within  a  few  honrs  from  the  attack. 
A  fatal  result  may  take  place  before  the  eruption  appears  on  the  skin  or  any 
pharyngeal  redness  is  apparent.  The  disease  in  such  cases  is  truly  malignant. 
Casea  of  this  description  are  liable  to  occur  in  certain  epidemics.  The  gravity 
in  these  cases  is  not  due  to  any  complication,  but  to  an  unusual  intensity  of 
the  essential  morbid  conditions  which  constitute  the  disease.  Ataxic  or 
nervous  symptoms,  in  like  manner  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  the  disease, 
are  liable  to  be  developed  at  a  later  period — namely,  active  delirium,  typho- 
mania,  carphologia,  and  snbsultus  tendinum.  These  symptoms  characterise 
certain  cases  of  severe  scarlet  fever. 

Convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium  may  be  developed  as  effects  of  aromia. 
Disease  of  the  kidneys  is  an  important  complication  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases.  Generally,  but  not  always,  in  these  oases  the  urine  is  highly 
albnminons.  Albuminuria,  as  already  stated,  may  not  indicate  any  important 
affection  of  the  kidneys  if  the  quantity  of  albumen  be  small ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  grave  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  exist  without  albuminuria. 
The  presence  of  casts  with  white  or  red  corpuscles  in  the  nrine  is  more  sig- 
nificant of  renal  disease  than  the  presence  of  albumen.  The  danger  of 
uraemia  is  proportionate  to  the  scanty  excretion  of  urine.  Ciinioal  facts  show 
that  scarlatina  involves  a  special  tendency  to  renal  disease,  not  only  as  a 
sequel,  but  as  a  concomitant.  It  is  a  rational  supposition  that  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  secretory  tubes  of  the  kidneys  takes  on  a  morbid  condition  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  constituting  a  local 
affection  which  is  serious  in  proporUon  as  the  excretion  of  urea  is  interfered 
with.  General  dropsy  sometimes  occurs  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  as 
well  as  afterward.  Symptoms  pointing  to  ursemia,  in  addition  to  the  events 
already  stated — ^namely,  convuluons,  coma,  and  delirium — are  cephalalgia, 
disturbance  of  respiration  oconrring  without  either  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
oedema  of  the  lungs^  or  any  appreciable  pulmonary  affection,  defective  vision, 
vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhoea.  These  symptoms  should  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  urine  as  regards  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  casts,  and  espe- 
cially the  deficiency  of  urea.  Unemia,  taking  place  either  as  a  concomitant 
or  a  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  may  oocnr  without  albuminuria  and  without 
dropsy.  Hence  the  importance  of  examinations  of  the  urine  in  all  ca.ses, 
with  reference  not  alone  to  the  presence  of  albumen,  but  of  casts  and  the 
quantity  of  urea. 

Certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  are  characterized  by  a  great  amount  of 
throat  affection.  The  name  fcnrfatinn  anginoaa  is  applied  to  these  cases. 
The  tonsils  are  greatly  swollen  and  covered  with  a  muco-purulent,  pultaceons 
deposit.  Deglutition  is  difficult,  and  liquids  taken  into  the  mouth  are  returned 
through  the  nostrils.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  posterior  and 
anterior  nares,  and  acrid  pus  flows  from  the  nose,  excoriating  the  face.  The 
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breath  emits  an  iotolerable  fetor  in  some  eases.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the 
infiammatioD  extends  into  the  larynx  and  brunchial  tubes.  (Edema  of  the 
glottis  is  an  occasional  accident  in  adults.  The  structures  of  the  eye  may 
become  involved,  and  destruction  of  both  eyes  has  been  known  to  follow. 
'An  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
middle  ear  is  liable  to  occur.  I  have  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  tympanum 
in  each  ear  was  perforated  and  the  ossicles  were  discharged  through  the 
external  meatus.  Permanent  deafness,  facial  paralysis,  and  in  some  cases 
caries  of  the  temporal  bone,  followed  by  circumscribed  meningitis  and  abscess 
of  the  brain,  are  effects  of  an  extension  of  the  local  affection  to  the  middle 
ear.  The  submaxillary  and  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  become  more  or 
less  enlarged,  and  sometimes  suppuration  takes  place,  constituting  what  have, 
been  called  tcarlatinouM  hnl/oet.  I  have  met  with  a  case  of  extensive  spha- 
celation of  the  Hps  and  cheeks,  the  patient  being  a  child  well  nourished  and 
healthy  up  to  the  date  of  the  attack.  Gangrene  and  ulceration  within  the 
throat  are  very  rare  events.  The  local  events  belonging  to  scarlatina  angi- 
nosa,  inclusive  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  developed 
during  the  stage  of  desquamation,  the  symptoms  having  previously  denoted 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  A  true  diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  fauces 
chamcterizes  certain  cases. 

In  cases  of  so-called  aearlatina  anginom  the  cutaneous  eruption  may  be 
slight  and  it  is  sometimes  wanting.  Albuminuria  is  likely  to  exist  in  these 
cases.  Ursemic  phenomena  are  liable  to  occur,  but,  exclusive  of  these  and  of 
laryngitis  or  oedema  of  the  glottis,  the  severity  of  the  throat  affection  may  be 
sufficient  to  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

Hemorrhages  in  various  situations,  together  with  petcchisB  and  vlbices  on 
the  skin,  charaoterize  oertain  cases.  The  name  Jiemorrkagic  tearlataui  has 
been  applied  to  these  oases.  They  are  almost  invariably  fatal.  Hsematuria 
may  occur  in  connection  with  renal  disease,  and  if  not  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rhage elsewhere  is  not  necessarily  of  grave  omen. 

Complications  other  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  of  rare  occur- 
rence, are  articular  rheumatism,  usually  confined  to  a  few  joints,  vaginitis, 
pleuritis  or  pyothorax,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis  (sometimes  of  the  acute 
ulcerative  form),  the  two  latter  affections  being  often  associated  with  either 
rheumatism  or  renal  disease. 

In  irregular  cases  of  scarlatina  the  disease  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
severe.  The  only  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  may  be  a  slight  soreness 
of  the  throat,  no  cntaneona  eruption  taking  place.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
has  been  distinguished  as  scarlaHna  /aucium  and  tcarhUina  sme  erupAbne. 
Cbses  of  the  throat  affection  more  or  less  severe,  without  any  erupUon  on  the 
skin,  not  tnfreauently  oceur  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics  of  scarlatina. 
An  attack  of  tliis  kind  appears,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  render  the  patient 
thereafter  insusceptible  to  the  disease,  bat  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons 
who  have  once  had  scarlatina  in  its  regular  form  to  suffer  from  the  throat 
affection  when  exposed  to  the  contagium.  In  cases  of  scarlatina  gine  ervp- 
timte  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  not  infrequently  overlooked.  Another 
irregularity  in  very  mild  cases  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  cutaneous  affection  being  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  cases 
doubtless  the  disease  sometimes  exists  without  being  recognized  or  it  is  con- 
founded with  roseola.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  disease  may  exist  with- 
out either  an  affection  of  the  throat,  a  ontaneous  elBorescence,  or  febrile 
movement.  The  name  tcarlatina  latent  baa  been  applied  to  such  cases.  The 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  this  latent  form  is  die  ocourrencf! 
of  characteristic  sequels— namely,  albuminuria  and  anasaroa — ^in  persons  who 
S7 
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had  been  exposed  to  the  contagiam  without  presenting  any  of  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  scarlatina.  The  local  manifestation  of  the  disease  in  these  caaea 
is  supposed  to  be  exclusively  in  the  kidneys.  AsaamiDg  that  such  eases  occur 
and  that  this  explanation  be  true,  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the  scarlati- 
nous contagium  sometimes  gives  rise  to  acute  Bright's  disease  without  eaoa- 
ing  scarlet  fever.  I  have  referred  to  cases  exemplifying  this  fact  in  treating 
of  acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

Scarlatina  has  various  sequels.  The  one  which  oeours  moat  frequently  haa 
just  been  alluded  to — namely,  albuminuria  with  general  dropsy.  This  follows 
the  disease  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  the  proportion  being  found  to 
vary  at  different  times  and  places.  The  time  of  its  occurrence  ia  between  ten 
and  twenty  days  after  the  cUte  of  desquamation.  The  symptoms  are  those  of 
acute  diffuse  nephritis,  an  affection  which  has  been  oonsidered  in  ctmnection 
with  the  diseases- of  the  urinary  system.'  (Edema  of  the  face  and  lower 
extremities  ia  first  observed,  and  anasarca  iVequently  follows.  Effusion  takes 
place  into  the  serous  cavities  if  the  anasarca  be  considerable.  Hydrotfaorax 
sometimes  exists  to  sach  an  extent  as  to  seriously  embarrass  respiration.  The 
nrine  is  scanty ;  sometimes  it  has  a  smoky  appearance,  and  it  may  be  distinctly 
bloody.  It  may,  however,  contain  few  or  no  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  usu- 
ally loaded  with  albumen,  but  cases  have  been  reported  by  Ra;er  and  others 
of  dropsy  after  scarlatina  without  albuminuria.  Epithelial,  granular,  and 
hyaline  oasts  are  generally  found  in  the  urinary  sediment.  Some  red,  but 
more  white,  blood-oorpusnles  are  usually  present.  Bloodrcasts  are  not  fre- 
quent. There  is  notable  anssmia,  the  appetite  is  deficient,  the  temper  is  irri- 
table, and  muscular  debility  is  more  or  less  marked.  I^rexia,  varying  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  accotnpanies  these  symptoms.  Ursemio  coma  and 
•convut^ons,  pulmonary  a»dema,  and  oedema  of  the  glottis  are  grave  aondenta 
incident  to  the  renal  affection.  They  occur,  happily,  in  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  oases,  and  under  judicious  management  this  affection  is  rarely  fatal. 
Temporary  blindness  ia  a  rare  event,  occurring  in  connection  with  ursemic 
•convulsions  following  this  disease.  Acute  nephritis  after  scarlet  fever  rarely 
ends  in  chronic  renal  disease.  It  is  more  rational  to  consider  the  renal  affec- 
tion which  follows  scarlatina  as  a  special  effect  of  the  latter  than  to  attribute 
its  production  to  cold  or  other  causes  operating  afier  the  scarlaUnona  poiacm 
lias  ceased  to  act. 

The  opinion  was  held  by  Oraves  and  others  that  the  kidneys  are  oflener 
affected  after  mitd  than  after  severe  Cases  of  scarlatina.  This  sequel  certainly 
occurs  after  mild  cases,  and  sometimes  when,  from  the  absence  of  either  the 
throat  affection  or  of  the  cutaneous  eruption,  scarlet  fever  had  not  been  sup- 
posed to  exist.  A.  probable  explanation,  however,  of  its  oocnrrenoe  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  mild  cases  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  of  severe  cases  a  consid- 
erable number  end  fatally  during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  coma  and  convulsions  may  occur  as  sequels  of  scarlatina,  due  to 
uffemia  not  accompanied  by  either  albuminuria  or  dropsy.  That  the  renal 
affection  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  eruption  on  the  skin  is  shown 
hy  its  occurrence  in  cases  in  which  the  scarlatinous  rash  was  wanting. 

Pleuritis,  pericarditis,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  are  occasional  seqnels 
as  well  as  concomitants  of  scarlet  fever.  Chorea  is  also  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  occasional  seqnels.  External  otitis  is  not  uncommon.  A  purulent  dis- 
chai^  takes  place  ftota  the  ears,  and  sometimes  there  is  considerable  deaf- 
ness. If  the  infiammation  be  wholly  without  the  tympanum,  the  deaAiess 
will  be  temporary,  and  under  judicious  man^^ment  the  affeotion  may  gener- 
ally be  removed ;  but  it  ia  liable  to  return  trim  time  to  time  for  a  eonad0> 
able  period  after  recovery. 

1  Vide  p.  806. 
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Causation. — The  commanicabilitj  of  scarlet  fever  is  established  by  irre- 
fragable proof,  and  it  is  probably  tbat  its  causation  always  involves  a  con- 
ta^um.  The  contagium  from  mild  is  as  efficient  as  that  from  severe  cases. 
It  is  important  that  this  fact  be  popularly  known.  Many  persons  in  this 
country  tblnk  that  the  disease  in  very  mild  cases  dilfera  essentially  from  that 
in  severe  cases,  and  it  is  a  common  impression  that  the  name  searlajtina  applies 
only  to  the  former.  Physicians  should  take  pains  to  correct  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  the  names  scarlatina  and  scarlet  fever  indicate  different  diseases. 
The  contagium  is  contained  in  emanations  from  the  body,  probably  in  both 
the  expired  breath  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations ;  hence  the  atmosphere  snr- 
rounding  patients  is  infected.  It  appears  to  bo  certain  that  the  disease  has' 
been  communicated  by  inoculating  with  the  serum  contained  in  the  vesicles 
which  sometimes  appear  in  conjunction  with  the  cutaneous  efflorescence,  but 
such  inoculation  does  not  materially  affect  the  duration  or  the  severity  of  the 
disease.  That  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  means  of  fomites  is 
unquestionable.  The  contagium  may  be  carried  in  the  clothes  of  physicians, 
nurses,  and  others.  The  disease  is  probably  often  diffused  in  this  way.  Facts 
show  that  the  contagium  adheres  to  material  substances  and  preserves  its 
morbific  power  for  a  long  period.  Persons  have  been  attacked  on  returning 
to  houses  in  which  cases  nave  occurred  weeks  or  months  previously,  even 
when  careful  efforts  have  been  made  to  remove  the  contagium.  Severtd 
instances  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  scarlatinal  virus  appears  to  have 
been  Ixansported  by  milk.  Scarlatina  aometimes  follows  with  notable  fre- 
quency sni^oal  operations  and  the  paerperal  state.  .  In  these  cases,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat  guarded  in  the  diagnosis,  as  an  efflorescence 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  scarlatina  may  follow  these  conditions  and  sep- 
tic fevers  in  general. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  undoubtedly,  as  a  rule,  much  shorter  in  scarlatina 
than  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers.  Its  duration,  however,  varies  in  different 
cases.  Trousseau  cites  a  case  in  which  the  attack  took  place  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  exposure.  In  a  case  under  my  observation  the  patient,  an 
infant  of  nineteen  months,  was  attacked  twenty-fours  after  the  first  symptom 
of  illness  in  a  young  g^rl  who  assisted  in  taking  care  of  the  child.  In  another 
case  the  duration  was  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  probable  tihat  the  period  rarely 
exceeds  six  days. 

Statistics  show  that  the  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  life — that  the  liability  to  it  diminishes  progressively  after  the 
fifth  year,  and  becomes  very  small  aft«r  forty.    Children  less  than  two  years 

of  age  and  infants  at  the  breast  are  not,  as  has  been  incorrectly  stated,  insus- 
ceptible to  it.  Several  instances  of  its  occurrence  at  less  than  two  years  of  age 
have  come  under  my  observation.  In  one  of  these  a  child  only  three  weeks 
old  contracted  the  disease  from  her  mother,  who  was  attacked  a  few  days 
after  confinement.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  uiero. 

As  a  rule,  this  disease  is  experfenced  only  once ;  but,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  cases  in  which  roseola  may  have  been  confounded  with  scarlatina, 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  not  extremely  rare.  Second  or  third  attacks 
are  rarely  fatal. 

Nothing  is  positively  known  conoeming  any  micro-organisms  which  can 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  As  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers, 
micrococci  have  repeatedly  been  found  in  various  organs  of  the  bodjr  in  scar- 
latina, particularly  when  these  are  the  seat  of  complications,  bat  it  is  not 
believed  that  these  micrococci  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  disease. 

BiAONOSis. — Attention  to  the  following  diagnostto  pointe  renders  the  dis- 
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orimination  of  this  disease  easy  in  the  great  majority  of  cases :  The  short 
duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion,  the  intensity  of  the  pyrexia,  the  appeir- 
ance  of  the  efflorescence  in  the  throat  prior  to  the  outaneons  eruptiui,  Uie 
appearance  of  the  efflorescence  on  the  body  and  upper  extremities  often  before 
or  simultaneously  with  its  appearance  on  the  neck  and  face,  the  rapid  ezten* 
sion  of  the  efflorescence  over  the  cutaneous  surface,  the  scarlet  color  of  the 
efflorescence,  the  irregular  and  serrated  margins  of  patches  of  effloresccDoe, 
and  the  persistence  or  increase  of  the  pyrexia  after  the  appearance  of  the  efflor- 
escence on  the  skin.  These  are  positive  diagnostic  features  belonging  to  the 
clinical  history  of  scarlet  fever  as  contrasted  with  smallpox  and  measles.  Od 
-the  other  hand,  the  two  latter  eruptive  fevers  are  excluded  by  the  shorur 
period  of  invasion  in  scarlatina,  pain  in  the  loins  not  marked  in  this  period, 
absence  of  the  characteristic  eruption  of  variola  in  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
the  non-occurrence  of  variolous  papules  and  vesicles  with  depression  in  the 
centre,  and  of  the  remission  of  fever  when  the  eruption  appears,  absence  of 
coryaa  and  bronchitis,  which  belong  to  the  history  of  rubeola,  and  of  ceruin 
distinctive  characters  pertaining  to  the  eruption  of  rubeola,  which  will  be 
stated  in  treating  of  that  disease. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  diagnosis  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  ex* 
tremely  mild  cases  with  a  slight  eruption  and  without  any  afiection  of  the 
throat.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  roseola. 
The  differential  points  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of  the  tatter  in  the  next 
chapter.  In  the  second  place,  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult  in  eases  in  which 
the  local  manifestation  is  confined  to  the  throat;  that  is,  cases  in  which  the 
cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  diagnosis 
in  some  of  these  cases  must  be,  in  a  measure,  based  on  their  occurrence  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  scarlatina,  and  sometimes  on  the  occurrence  of  well- 
marked  cases  in  members  of  the  same  family.  In  some  cases  of  doubt  or 
error  the  sequels  of  scarlatina,  especially  renal  disease,  serve  either  to  correct 
or  establish  the  diagnosis. 

A  highly  probable  diagnosis  before  the  efflorescence  appears  on  the  skin 
may  be  based  on  a  sudden  attack  of  vomiting,  with  high  febrile  movement 
and  redness  of  the  fauoes,  in  a  subject  between  three  and  five  years  of 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina. 

Prognosis. — There  is  perhaps  no  disease  in  the  nosology  which  presents 
in  different  cases  wider  extremes  as  regards  gravity  than  scarlatina.  In 
malignant  eases  the  disease  is  rapidly  fatal.  The  proportion  of  these  eases 
varies  much  at  different  times  and  places.  The  prevailing  type  of  the  disease 
in  some  seasons  is  mild,  and  in  other  seasons  severe.  Whether  this  variation 
be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  cootagium  or  to  adjunctive  influences  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Aside  from  the  intenuty  of  the  disease,  the  danger  depends 
on  complications  liable  to  occur  in  coses  which,  as  regards  the  general  symp- 
toms, may  appear  to  be  mild.  The  symptoms  which  denote  imminent  danger 
from  the  intensity  of  the  disease  are — excessive  frequency  of  the  palse, 
hyperpyrexia,  jactitation,  active  delirium,  and  prostration  *,  the  mode  of  dying 
in  these  cases  being  by  asthenia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable  in  cases  in  which  the  throat  affection  is  un- 
usually severe.  It  is  extremely  unfavorable  if  diphtheria  become  developed 
either  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  or  as  a  sequel.  If  laryngitis  ensue 
a  fatal  result  is  to  be  expected.  Great  enlargement  and  suppuration  of  the 
glands  of  the  neck  irrespective  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  fauces 
denote  greaff  danger.  If  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  mouth  occur,  recovery 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Cases  characterized  by  hemorrha^ 
from  mucous  membranes  and  petechise  or  vibioea  are  generally  falaL  UrKuic 
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ooma  and  convulsions  involve  imminent  danger,  and  uraemia  ma;  occur  in  cases 
vhich  as  regards  the  general  symptoms  appear  to  be  mild.  These  symptoms 
may  be  developed  and  sudden  death  take  place  unexpectedly  if  examinations 
of  the  urine  have  been  omitted.  Daily  examinations  of  Uie  urine  are  highly 
important.  The  presence  of  albumen  or  casts  should  always  excite  appre- 
hension, but  the  immediate  danger  is  proportionate  to  the  deficiency  of  urea. 
The  patient  is  by  no  means  safe  after  albumen  has  disappeared  from  the 
urine  if  casts  continue  to  be  found  in  the  sediment,  especially  if  the  quantity 
of  urine  be  small  and  the  specific  gravity  low.  The  prognosis  is  extremely 
unfavorable  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  occurring  in  the  puerperal  state.  I  have 
known  a  case  in  which  the  patient  contracted  the  disease  in  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy.  She  miscarried  during  the  period  of  incubation ;  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis  occurred  as  a  complication  and  the  symptoms  denoted  great 
danger.    She,  however,  recovered,  and  the  child  was  living. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  mild  scarlatina  do  not  call  for  active  measures  of 
treatment.  The  oilen-quoted  saying  of  the  English  Hippocrates,  that  scar- 
latina is  only  dangerous  through  the  officiousness  of  the  physician,  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  true  even  of  these  cases,  for  be  the  disease  never  so  mild  there 
is  a  liability  to  grave  complications  and  sequels.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
certain  cases  of  severe  scarlatina  the  malignancy  of  the  disease  renders  any 
treatment  unavailing.  With  respect  to  this  disease  as  well  as  the  other  erup- 
tive fevers,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  there  are  no  known  specific  remedies  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  arrested  or  controlled ;  but  the  inference  by  no 
means  follows  that  judicious  measures  of  treatment  may  not  do  much  toward 
affording  relief  and  diminishing  the  fatality.  It  is  to  be  added  that  a  com- 
parison of  different  collections  of  cases  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  mortality 
under  different  methods  of  treatment  is  of  little  value,  on  account  of  the  wide 
diversity  as  regards  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Certain  measures  heretofore  employed  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  are 
now  regarded  as  opposed  by  sound  reasoning  and  experience.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  bloodletting,  active  purgatives,  mercurialisation,  blisters,  and 
emetics.  These  are  never  indicated,  and  must  of  necessity  prove  hurtful. 
The  discovery  of  a  remedy  which  will  arrest  the  disease  by  destroying  within 
the  body  the  special  cause — in  other  words,  an  effectual  parasiticide  for  the 
specific  organisms  and  germs  on  which  the  disease  is  supposed  to  depend — 
belongs  to  the  future.  This  statement  applies  to  all  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Carbolic  acid,  sodium  sulphocarbolate,  and  the  sulphites  have  been  tried 
with  an  apparently  beneficial  effect.  I  have  heard  testimony  from  physi- 
cians of  experience  in  behalf  of  the  usefulness  of  each  of  these  remedies. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  proved  that  they  have  a  special  curative  efficacy. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  indications  arc  to  be  drawn  from  particu- 
lar symptoms,  events,  and  complications  in  individual  cases. 

In  the  majority  of  mild  cases  hygienic  treatment  is  alone  required.  In 
addition  to  free  ventilation,  cooling  drinks,  and  light  nourishment  the 
hygienic  treatment  should  embrace  measures  to  maintun  the  functions  of 
the  skin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  renal  disease  as  a  complication  or 
sequel  is  a  source  of  danger  in  these  cases,  attention  to  the  skin  is  im- 
portant, however  mild  may  be  the  disease.  The  tepid  bath  once  or  twice 
daily  is  to  be  recommended.  If  the  bath  be  not  practicable,  the  application 
of  a  sheet  wet  with  tepid  water  or  repeated  sponging  of  the  body  may  be 
employed  in  its  stead.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  more  j^e  functions 
of  the  skin  are  maintained  by  these  measures  the  less  is  the  liability  to  an 
affection  of  the  kidneys  either  during  or  after  the  disease.  Exposure  to  cold 
is  to  be  avoided  both  while  the  disease  is  in  progress  and  in  convalescence, 
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bat  oare  in  this  respect  should  not  lead  to  error  in  the  way  nf  TeDttlation  or 
of  oppressing  the  patient  with  an  OTerplus  of  clothing.  Vigilance  or  restless- 
ness, if  not  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  bath,  the  vet  sheet,  or  sponging,  maj 
indicate  anodyne  remedies.  Constipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  simple  enemas. 
Other  symptoms  may  indicate  appropriate  palliative  remedies. 

In  some  cases  the  leading  indication  is  derived  from  the  intensity  of  the 
fever  as  denoted  by  hyperpyrexia  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  To  dimin- 
ish the  heat  and  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  is  an  important  object  of 
treatment.  This  object  may  be  most  effectually  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
vater.  It  was  in  this  disease  that  Currie  was  led,  nearly  a  century  ago,  to 
employ  cold  affusions  with  a  happy  effect.  This  mode  of  applying  water  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Trousseau,  who  stated  that  he  employed  it  with  highly 
satisfactory  results  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  private  and  hospital  practioe. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  measure  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the 
active  delirium  which  sometimes  occurs  in  this  disease.  The  apparent  bold- 
ness of  the  practice  renders  it  frequently  objectionable  on  the  seore  of  popular 
prejudice.  Frequent  sponging  of  the  body  seoures  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  same  results ;  but  the  use  of  the  wet  sheet  is  hardly  less  efficacious  than 
the  cold  affusion  as  practised  by  Currie.  Employed  as  an  efficient  antipyretic 
measure,  the  wet  sheet  is  applied  over  the  whole  body  without  any  other  cov- 
ering,  and  the  surface  is  sprinlcled  with  cool  or  cold  water  at  short  intervals  in 
the  nKinner  described  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and 
insolation.  The  temperature  is  always  reduced  one,  two,  or  more  degrees  by 
this  measure,  and  it  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  thermometer  shows  a 
return  to  great  intensity  of  heat.  There  is  no  occasion  for  fear  on  the  ground 
of  danger  of  repelling  the  eruption.  The  wet  pack  acts  efficiently  as  a  seda- 
tive and  diaphoretic  measure,  and  it  has  considerable  potency  as  an  anti- 
pyretic. The  patient,  stripped  of  all  clothing,  is  enveloped  in  a  sheet  saturated 
with  water  at  about  the  temperature  of  7U°  F.  and  closely  covered  with  sev- 
eral blankets.  Usually  after  remaining  in  the  pack  for  about  an  hour  free 
perspiration  is  induced.  The  pack  is  to  be  removed  when  this  effect  occurs, 
the  body  wiped  dry,  and  the  patient  placed  in  bed.  The  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  often  notably  lessened  by  this  measure.  The  patient  is  tranquillized 
and  obtains  refreshing  sleep.  The  measure  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
daily.  Its  effect  is  so  agreeable  that  patients  often  desire  a  repetition.  Id 
this  disease,  as  in  other  fevers,  full  doses  of  quinia  sometimes  have  a  notable 
antipyretic  effect.    Antipyrine  is  an  efficient  and  safe  antipyretic. 

In  malignant  cases,  and  whenever  the  intensity  of  the  disease  involves 
a  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia,  the  chief  reliance  must  be  on  sustaining 
measures.  Alcohol  is  indicated  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  together  with  general  prostration.  I  have  witnessed  the  same 
striking  benefit  from  the  free  use  of  wine  or  spirits  in  certain  cases  of  scar- 
latina as  in  cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever.  Alcoholics,  however,  are  not 
to  be  given  without  discrimination,  and  the  physician  is  to  be  guided  in  their 
use  by  watching  their  immediate  apparent  effects,  precisely  as  in  other  essen- 
tial fevers.  In  children,  wine-whey,  milk-punch,  and  egg-nog  are  eligible  forms 
for  the  adminioigtration  of  stimulants  and  nourishment. 

Cases  of  so-called  scarlatina  anginosa  in  addition  to  sustaining  treatment 
call  for  measures  addressed  to  the  affection  of  the  throat.  The  chlorate  of 
potassa  is  generally  considered,  and  probably  with  justice,  an  important 
remedy  in  these  cases.  From  one  to  two  drachms  may  be  given  daily. 
The  chlorine  mixture  is  highly  recommended  by  Watson  and  others. 
Stimulating  or  caustic  applications  to  the  pharynx  are  of  doubtful  utility. 
The  difficulty  of  making  them  in  children,  and  the  perturbation  occuioned 
by  making  them  forcibly  in  i^ite  of  their  reBistance^  are  not  small  objectifHis ; 
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but  aside  f^m  these  objeoUons  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  produce  a  beneficial 

effect.  Antiseptic  applications  by  gargling,  if  the  patient  be  not  too  young, 
by  means  of  a  sponge  if  the  resistance  be  not  too  violent,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  powder  by  insufflation,  contribute  at  least  to  comfort.  The  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  diluted  with  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  water.  The  permanganate  of  potash  may  also  be  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  five  ounces  of  water.  Other  topical  reme< 
dies  are  alum,  tannic  acid,  the  borate  of  soda,  cariwlic  acid,  and  salicylic  acid. 
The  free  use  of  iced  drinks  is  useful  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  throat. 
The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  take  into  the  mouth  small  pieces  of  ice  almost 
ad  liinhanj  and  for  young  children  a  convenient  plan  is  to  confine  pieces  of 
ice  in  a  gauze  bag  which  may  be  held  in  the  month.  Ezteroally,  oom presses 
kept  wet  with  oold  water  may  be  applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  apply 
ice  to  the  udes  of  the  neck.  It  is  customary  to  paint  the  neck  with  iodine 
over  glandular  swellinea.  If  suppurative  inflammaUon  eoBue,  poultices  or  the 
water-dressing  should  be  applied. 

Extreme  pruritus  of  the  skin  is  in  some  cases  a  sonrce  of  much  annoy- 
ance, preventing  sleep  and  increasing  the  constitutional  disturbance.  With 
reference  especially  to  this  symptom  some  years  ago  a  plan  of  treatment  pro- 

ftosed  by  a  German  physician,  Schneemann,  consisted  in  the  application  of 
ard  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  rind  of  bacon  being  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  plan  was  adopted  to  some  extent  in  this  country.  It  relieves, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  the  pruritus  and  diminishes  the  febrile  e2cit€ment. 
Other  applications,  however,  less  disagreeable,  are  equally  efficacious.  Gly- 
oerin  and  the  rose-water  ointment,  glycerin  and  cologne- water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  or  five  part»  of  the  latter,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  vaseline  or  lanolin,  may  be  substituted. 

Convnlsions  are  generally  due  to  unemia,  but  oconrring  early  in  young 
children  they  may  be  incident  to  the  development  of  the  disease  without 
denoting  a  renal  complication.  Whether  uracmic  or  otherwise,  if  they  con- 
tinue the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  indicated.  I  have  notes  of  cases  in 
which  this  measure  was  employed  with  immediate  relief  and  recovery  fol- 
lowed. 

Ursemio  phenomena  in  addition  to  convulsions — namely,  cephalalgia,  dis- 
turbance of  vision,  and  coma — render  prompt  measures  of  treatment  vastly 
important.  Saline  pui^tives  or  elaterium  are  to  be  employed  at  once  to 
eliminate  urea,  and  diaphoresis  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  by  the  use 
of  the  hot-air  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  by  the  hypodermic  administration  of 
the  muriate  of  pilocarpine.  Vomiting  and  purging  should  always  suggest 
the  inquiry  whether  they  be  not  due  to  ursemia,  and  if  so  they  are  not  to 
be  arrested.  Albuminuria,  and  especially  a  deficiency  of  urea  in  the  urine, 
should  lead  to  meashres  with  a  view  of  forestalling  the  effects  of  unemia. 
Fomentations  are  to  be  applied  over  the  loins,  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept 
loose  with  saline  laxatives ;  and  with  referenee  to  this  object  it  is  important 
to  produce  diaphoresis  by  means  of  the  warm  bath  or  the  wet  sheet. 

Kestlessness  and  vigilance,  if  not  relieved  by  measures  of  treatment  already 
noticed,  may  require  anodyne  remedies.  The  succedanea  of  opium  are  to  be 
preferred — namely,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  etc.  If,  however,  these  be  not 
efficacious,  opiates  are  to  be  given,  but  they  should  be  administered  cautiously 
in  young  children.  With  reference  to  the  liability  to  heart-clot,  Richardbon 
advises  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  given  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
Several  writers  have  advocated  this  remedy  as  having  a  special  salutary  influ- 
ence in  scarlatina. 

The  treatment  of  the  sequels  of  scarlatina  need  not  be  here  considered.  The 
most  frequent  of  the  important  sequels— namely,  acute  diffuse  nephritis — has 
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been  oonridered  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
In  the  treatment  of  pleuritin,  pericarditis,  rheumatism,  and  chorea  are  involved 
essentially  the  same  principles  as  when  these  affections  occur  in  other  patho- 
logical connections.  External  otitis  is  often  neglected,  and  it  may  therefore 
continue,  and  in  the  end  lead  to  impairment  of  hearing.  Daily  cleansing  of 
the  ear  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  and  soap  will  usually  prove  sufficient 
to  effect  a  cure ;  but  if  the  affection  continue  in  spite  of  this  measure,  which 
from  its  very  simplicity  it  is  often  ^fioult  to  enforce,  mild  astringent  injec- 
tions should  be  employed. 

I  shall  add  a  remark  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  renal  disease  as  & 
sequel  of  scarlatina.  The  occurretice  of  this  sequel  being  generally  attrib- 
uted to  cold,  it  is  common  to  confine  patients  within  doors,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  bed,  for  two  or  three  weeks  afler  convalescence.  Regarding, 
however,  the  sequel  as  a  remnant  of  scarlatiua,  this  extreme  care  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  sufficient  to  observe  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  exposare 
to  cold  or  other  morbid  agencies  as  during  convalescence  from  any  acute  affec- 
tion. Gestation  out  of  doors  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  useful  even  when  patieDU 
are  suffering  from  albuminuria  and  general  dropsy  following  scarlet  fever. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  protective  influence  against  scarlatina  which  hu 
been  imputed  to  belladonna.  Satisfactory  proof  of  its  prophylactic  power 
requires  that  the  number  of  failures  shall  not  be  large ;  and,  judged  by  this 
rule  of  evidence,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground  for  imputing 
to  this  remedy  a  prophylactic  power.  It  is,  however,  to  be  considered  that 
to  prescribe  belladonna  as  a  prophylactic  is  always  a  harmless  experiment, 
and  it  is  therefore  objectionable  only  on  the  score  of  supererogation.  More- 
over, as  the  popular  mind  has  been  directed  to  this  question,  the  wishes  of 
friends  are  often  better  satisfied  if  the  drug  be  prescribed.  These  considera- 
tions may  properly  influence  the  physician.  The  following  are  the  directioiu 
for  the  use  of  the  remedy :  "  Dissolve  from  one  to  three  grains  of  fresh  and 
well-prepared  extract  of  belladonna  in  an  otfnce  of  cinnamon-water,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation.  Of  this  solution  may  be  given, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  one  drop  for  each  year  of  the  child's  age,  to  be  so 
administered  for  two  weeks  or  longer  if  the  danger  should  continue."'  The 
only  reliable  way  of  protection  against  the  disease  is  to  avoid  the  contsgiuni. 
To  do  this  effectually,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  persons  do  not  come 
within  an  infecting  range  of  patients,  but  that  they  avoid  those  who  hare 
been  within  this  range,  the  houses  in  which  there  have  been  cases,  and 
everything  that  may  prove  to  be  fomites.  Cases  occurring  in  hospitals  and 
private  houses  should  be  at  once  isolated,  and  all  articles  in  the  apartment 
occupied  by  patients  should  be  properly  disinfected.  The  best  means  of  dis- 
infecting clothing,  bed-linen,  carpets,  tapestries,  and  stuffs  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  fire  is  to  subject  them  for  two  or  three'  hours  to  steam  at  a 
temperature  of  212®  F.  Removal  without  the  limits  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  is  advisable  when  it  is  found  that  eases  are  likely  to  prove  malignant 
or  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  if  oases  be  pretty  uniformly  mild  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  period  is  favorable  for  having  the  disease.  Voluntary 
exposure  with  the  intention  that  the  disease  shall  be  contracted  is,  however, 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  recommended. 

'  StUl^  op.  eU. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ERUPTIVE  FEVERS  (Coktinubd). 

Bnbeola,  or  Ifleaslefi:  Clinical  Histoir;  CaasatioD;  Diagnosis;  Fzt^osls;  Treatment. — 
Roseola. — ^Bdthelu. — Dengue. 

Rubeola,  or  Measles. 

RUBEOLA — 80  called  from  the  red  color  of  tbc  eruption,  called  also  mor- 
biUi,  and  commonly  knowD  as  the  meoBlea — is  a  disease  of  less  import- 
ance  than  the  eruptive  fevers  which  have  been  considered.  It  is  generally  a 
mild  and  often  a  trivial  disease,  but  it  is  desirable  to  discriminate  it  as  early 
as  possible  from  other  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  grave  complications,  it  is  occasionally  followed 
by  serious  sequels,  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  inUin- 
ncally  severe  or  even  malignant.  Hence,  rubeola  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant disease.  By  German  writers  the  term  rubeola  is  used  to  denote  an 
eruptive  fever  distinct  from  measles,  called  also  Rothein,  and  in  this  country 
distinguished  as  German  measles. 

Rubeola  has  no  special  anatomical  characters  exclusive  of  the  internal  and 
external  efflorescence  which  is  most  convenientlj-  considered  as  belonging 
among  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I  shall  pass,  therefore,  at  once  to  the 
clinical  history. 

Clinical  History. — The  career  of  this  disease  is  subdivided,  like  that 
of  the  other  eruptive  fevers,  into  the  stages  of  invasion,  eruption,  and  des- 
qnamation,  each  stage  claiming  separate  consideration. 

Stage  of  Invasion. — The  distinctive  local  symptoms  in  this  stage  resemble 
tbose  of  a  oommon  cold,  or  rather  an  attack  of  influenza.  There  is  coryza, 
with  frequent  sneezing  and  an  acrid  mnco-serous  discharge  from  the  nostrils. 
The  eyes  are  irritable,  reddened,  and  watery.  Epiphora  is  sometimes  marked, 
the  tears  excoriating  the  face,  and  there  is  more  or  less  intolerance  of  light. 
Subacute  laryngitis,  denoted  by  hoarseness,  frequently  occurs,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  bronchitis  are  generally  present,  the  cough  being  dry,  sonorous,  and 
painful.  Occasionally  the  pharynx  is  the  seat  of  subacute  inflammation. 
The  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  coryza  are  due  to  the  efflorescence  which  takes 
place  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages  prior  to  its  appearance  on 
the  skin.  With  these  local  affections,  which  vary  much  in  intensity  in  differ- 
ent cases,  there  is  associated  moderate  pyrexia,  the  axillary  temperature  rarely 
exceeding  102°  F.,  accompanied  by  irregular  chilly  sensations  and  shivering, 
but  rarely  by  a  distinct  chill ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  or  lost,  and  in  some 
eases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur;  and  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  with  debil- 
ity and  lassitude,  is  in  genend  proportionate  to  the  pyrexia.  The  general  are 
often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms,  as  in  cases  of  influenza.  They 
are  less  intense  than  in  the  stage  of  invasion  in  variola  and  scarlatina,  and  in 
certain  cases  they  are  slight.  Constipation  exists  in  some  cases,  and  in  other 
cases  there  is  diarrhoea.  Convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  this  stage,  chiefly 
in  children.  In  general  they  are  not  indicative  of  danger.  Epistaxis  is  in 
gome  cases  a  prominent  symptom.  Spasm  of  the  glottis,  or  false  croup,  is  an 
occasional  symptom  in  young  children.  An  erythematous  eruption  sometimes 
precedes  the  eruption  proper  to  die  disease. 
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The  average  duration  of  this  st^  is  three  or  fonr  days.  The  dantaoD  is 
therefore  tweoty-four  hours  longer  than  in  variola,  and  forty-eight  or  more 
hours  longer  than  in  scarlatina.  Cases  are  not  very  infrequent  in  which 
the  duration  is  five,  six,  or  seven  days,  and  even  longer,  ana  on  the  oUier 
hand  it  may  be  but  three  or  two  days,  and  even  a  single  day. 

Sfcu^e  of  Eruptvm. — A  transient  convulsion  may  usher  in  this  sta^  in 
children,  but  it  is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  in  scarlet  fever.  The 
efflorescence  first  appears  on  the  temples  and  forehead.  In  a  few  hours  it 
extends  over  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  gradually  diffused  over  the  body  and 
extremities,  its  full  development  occupying  between  thirty-six  and  forty-eight 
hours.  In  the  slowness  of  the  ezteusion  of  the  rash  over  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face this  fever  differs  from  variola  and  scarlatina.  The  eruption  is  sometimes 
preceded  by  a  day  or  two  by  the  appearance  of  patchy  twneas  on  the  hard 
and  the  son  palate.  This  redness  is  by  many  interpreted  as  the  first  siga  of 
the  exanthem. 

The  eruption  has  at  first  an  appearonoe  of  minute  red  dots  or  spedcs,  which 
Boon  enlarge,  become  slightly  elevated,  and  tend  to  range  themselves  in  cir- 
cular or  crescentic  forms.  The  papules  resemble  those  in  smallpox  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  vesicles,  but  they  are  larger  and  softer.  They  bear  a 
resembtanoe  to  flea-bites.  The  redness  momentarily  disappear  on  pressure. 
Increasing  in  number  and  size,  they  coalesce  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ajid 
form  blotches  of  variable  dimensions  with  curvilinear  or  semilunar  borders, 
contrasting  in  the  latter  respect  with  the  irregular  or  serrated  patches  of 
efflorescence  in  scarlatina.  Aside  from  cases  in  which  a  petechial  eruption 
occurs,  the  eruption  proper  to  the  disease  sometimes  shows  not  only  hyper- 
»mia,  but  infiltrated  bsematin,  the  redness  being  with  difficulty  removed  by 
pressure,  and  a  brownish  color  remaining  after  the  eruption  has  disappeared. 
The  eruption  in  some  cases  is  everywhere  confluent,  being  uniformly  diffused 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  eutaneous  surface.'  The  color  of  the 
eruption  is  dull  or  deep  red,  offering  a  contrast  to  the  crimson  or  scarlet  red- 
ness of  the  scarlatinous  efflorescence.  The  porUona  of  skin  not  oeenpied  by 
the  eruption  retain  the  normal  appearance.  In  proportion  to  the  abundance 
of  the  eruption  there  is  swelling,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  face.  The 
eruption  is  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  pruritus.  Occasionally 
vesicles  are  intermingled  with  the  rubeolous  papules  (morbilli  vesiculosi  vel 
miliares).  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  eruption  it  begins  to  fade  succesaively 
on  the  face,  trunk,  and  extremities,  and  the  stage  of  desquamation  com- 
mences. 

During  the  stage  of  the  eruption  the  symptoms  denoting  coryaa,  laryngitis, 
and  bronchitis  continue.  The  bronchitia  in  this  stage  gives  rise  to  a  more  or 
less  abundant  expeotoradon  oonsisting  of  greenish  or  yellowish  sputa,  whidb 
sure  iVequently  nummular.  1>ry  and  moist  bronchial  r&les  are  often  heard 
on  ausoultatine  the  chest.  The  irritability  of  the  eyes  continues,  and  not 
infrequently  there  is  conjunctivitis.  Pharyngitis  in  some  cases  continues, 
and  sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  occa- 
sioning partial  deafness.  The  pyrexia  does  not  disappear  or  diminish  with 
the  development  of  the  eruption.  On  the  first  and  second  day  of  the  erup* 
tion  the  temperature  of  the  axilla  may  rise  to  104°  F.  and  even  higher. 
From  this  date,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  the  temperature  rapidly 
diminishes.  Other  symptoms  denoting  constitutional  disturbance  are  propor- 
tionate to  the  pyrexia.  The  latter,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  is  much  lees  in 
degree  than  in  scarlatina.  The  tongue  is  generally  coated,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  elongated  papilhe,  projecting  throng  the  coating,  present  the 
appearance  of  red  points. 

Sfage  of  DuqnanwHon. — This  stage  may  be  conndered  as  having  begOB 
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when  the  eruption  begina  to  fade.  The  duratioD  of  the  stage  is  between  four 
and  eight  days.  In  uncomplicated  cases  pursuing  a  favorable  course  this 
stage  is  the  st-age  of  cunvalescence.  Actual  desquamation  occurs  in  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases.  It  may  be  more  or  less  marked.  It  is  always  ^ 
furfuraceous,  the  epidermis  being  exfoliated  in  branny  scales,  not  in  patches 
or  flakes.  Coincident  with  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the  eruption 
tbe  pyrexia  diminishes  and  .ceases.  More  or  less  cough  and  expectoration 
are  likely  to  continue  after  the  outaneous  eruption  has  disappeared,  and  per- 
sisting conjunctivitis  is  not  uncommon.  OecssionaUy  the  eruption  on  tlie 
skin  reappears  after  having  existed  for  the  usual  period  and  having  disap- 
peared.   Diarrhoea,  usually  mild,  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  stage. 

The  career  of  the  disease  is  thus  extended  between  twelve  and  axteen 
dava. 

The  foregoing  sketch  of  the  clinical  history  relates  to  cases  in  whicb  tbe 
disease  pursues  a  typical  course.  Anomalous  cases  occur,  the  disease  in  Bome 
being  very  severe  or  malignant,  and  in  others  unusually  mild.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  eruption  appears  first  on  some  other  part  of  the  body  than  the  face. 
The  affections  of  the  Sohneiderian  membrane,  larynx,  and  bronchial  tubes  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Writers  have  considered  these  cases  as  constituting  a 
variety  of  the  disease,  called  rubeola  axtw.  ccuarrho.  To  a  certain  extent,  doubt- 
less, cases  which  have  been  considered  as  of  this  variety  have  been  cases  of 
roseola.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposed  that  cases  occur  in  which  the  local 
manifestations  are  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane;  hence  there  is  another 
variety,  called  rubeola  tine  eruptione.  It  must  be  difficult  to  decide  positively 
that  rubeola  exists  when  the  cutaneous  efflorescence  is  wanting.  In  the  cases 
belon^ng  to  the  two  varieties  just  named  the  disease  is  unusually  mild.  A 
severe  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  petochin  and 
hemorrhage  in  various  situations.  The  phenomena  of  purpura  are  associated 
with  measles  in  these  cases.  Of  this  rare  form  of  the  disease  tbe  following 
case  is  an  example :  Tbe  patient  was  a  man  aged  about  twenty-five  years. 
The  rubeolous  eruption  was  abundant,  presenting  the  characteristio  appear- 
ances,, but  was  somewhat  darker  than  usual.  Scattered  among  the  patches 
of  efflorescence  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  were  petechi»  varying 
between  the  size  of  a  pin's  bead  and  that  of  a  split  pea.  There  was  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  and  mouth.  Blood  also  was  discharged  from  the  bowels 
and  was  contained  in  the  urine.  The  tongue  and  gums  were  pallid  except  at 
certain  points  which  were  stained  with  exuding  blood.  Blood  was  effused 
beneath  the  conjunctiva,  infiltrating  the  whole  surface  of  the  eyeball  except 
the  cornea.  The  case  terminated  fatally.    This  form  of  the  disease  is  distin- 

fuished  as  henunrha^  rvbeola.    It  lus  been  called  also  rubeola  nigral  or 
lack  measles. 

Gangrene  attacking  tbe  month,  and  occauondly  the  anus,  vulva,  nose, 
lungs,  and  larynx,  sometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  rubeola.  Other  mor- 
bid conditions  than  those  belonging  to  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  mast 
concur  in  giving  rise  to  this  event.  It  has  been  observed  chiefly  in  young 
children  in  eleemosynary  institutions.  Aside  from  any  such  local  events  or 
important  complications,  this  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  severe  form,  pre- 
senting the  ataxic  and  adynamic  symptoms  of  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
ending  fatally  from  an  intrinsic  tendency  to  death.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
extremely  rare. 

In  tbe  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  severe  the  grav- 
ity is  dependent  on  complications.  The  important  complications  most  likely 
to  occur  are  seated  in  the  respiratory  system.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  or  true 
croup  is  sometimes  developed.  Capillary  broncbitiB  is  another  fatal  complica- 
tion liable  to  occur  in  children ;  and,  occurring  in  children  of  less  than  three 
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yean  of  age,  it  generally  destroys  life.  It  is  more  liable  to  oeenr  in  famiatal 
than  in  private  practioe.  Broncho-pneumonta  and  lobar  pneumonia  are  tke 
most  frequent  of  the  serious  eomplioations.  The  latter  in  young  children  ii 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  and  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger  in  adults.  Flea- 
ritis  ia  an  occasional  complication,  but  it  is  far  more  infrequent  than  pneumo- 
nia. Croup,  capillary  bronchitis,  and  especially  pneumonia,  are  not  less  likdj 
to  occur  as  sequels  than  as  concomitants  of  rubeola. 

A  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  generally  an  effect  of  some 
important  complication.  The  occurrence  of  an  important  complication  najr 
lead  to  a  notable  diminution  and  sometimes  to  a  retrocession  of  the  eruption. 
It  is  a  popular  error  to  attribute  the  complications  to  the  retrocession  of  the 
eruption ;  the  latter  is  a  consequence,  not  a  cause,  of  the  former.  Irr^- 
larity  as  regards  the  situation  in  which  the  eruption  first  appears  ia  some- 
times observed.  In  rare  instances  the  efflorescence  first  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  lower  extremities,  and  extends  thence  over  the  body,  upper  extremi- 
ties, and  head. 

After  recovery  from  rubeola,  pulmonary  phthius,  acute  tuberculosis,  and 
tuberculous  meningitis  are  observed  in  a  proportion  of  cases  not  large,  but 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  is  left  in  a  condition  favorable  for  the 
development  of  these  affections.  Affections  distinguished  as  scrofuloas  are 
liable  to  follow  as  sequela — namely,  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  coryza,  otorrhces, 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands,  etc.  After  an  extensive  prevalence  of 
measles  in  any  place  it  is  observed  for  some  years  that  the  mortality  among 
children  exceeds  the  average  mortality  at  other  times.  The  practical  import- 
ance of  these  facta  is  obvious. 

Nephritis  is  a  rare  complication  of  measles.  Some  albnminnria,  at  the 
height  of  the  disease,  however,  is  not  rare. 

Gaitsjltion. — ^Rubeola,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  is  a  contagious  disease. 
The  contagiam  ia  not  only  received  by  those  brought  into  close  proximity  t« 
persons  afieoted  with  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  transported  to  a  distance 
means  of  fomites.  Persons  contract  the  disease  from  the  contaginm  adb^ 
rent  to  the  clothes  of  those  who  may  have  recently  visited  mbeolous  patients. 
Physicians  may  in  this  way  diffuse  the  disease. 

The  disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  either  with  blood  from 
an  exanthematous  patch  or  with  the  secretion  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils. 
The  activity  of  the  rubeolous  contagium,  however,  is  much  less  persistent 
than  that  of  the  contagium  of  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever.  The  comraunict- 
bility,  not  alone  by  inoculation,  but  by  means  of  an  infected  atmosphere  or 
by  fomites,  belongs  to  the  stage  of  invasion  as  well  as  to  the  eraptive  ind 
desquamative  stages. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  varies  within  widely  separated 
limita— namely,  between  one  day  and  thirty  days.  In  the  majority  of  caaes 
the  attack  occurs  between  hx  and  ten  days  after  exposure.  The  duration  was 
within  these  limits  in  a  dozen  cases  under  my  observation  in  which  the  time  of 
exposure  could  be  definitely  fixed,  with  a  single  exception  in  which  the  dura- 
tion was  fourteen  days.  The  average  duration  of  tbe  period  of  incuhatioo 
may  be  given  as  ten  days.  When  produced  by  inoculation  the  period  of 
incubation  is  somewhat  shorter  than  it  is  usually  when  the  disease  ocean 
naturally. 

The  susceptibility  to  the  disease  exists  at  all  ages.  Gases  are  much  more 
frequent  in  children  than  in  adults,  but  this  ia  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  persons  have  the  disease  in  childhood,  and  are  generally  thereby 
made  insusceptible.  They  who  escape  the  disease  in  early  life  on  account  of 
not  being  exposed  to  the  eonta^nm  are  liable  to  contract  it  at  any  snbss- 
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qnent  age.  The  susceptibility  ia  very  slight  during  the  first  six  mondu  of 
infantile  life.  As  a  rule,  this  disease,  like  scarlatina  and  variola,  renders 
the  system  ever  affcenrard  insusceptible  to  it,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
not  very  rare.  Well^authenticated  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  occurred 
three  and  even  four  times  have  been  reported.  Prevailing  in  camps,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  communities  as  an  epidemic,  this  disease  presents  at  different 
times  a  great  diversity  as  regards  mildness  or  severity  and  the  tendency  to 
particular  complications;  in  other  words,  the  character  of  different  epidemics 
of  rubeola,  as  of  other  epidemics,  is  by  no  means  uniform,  but  varies  much 
in  different  seasons  and  places. 

BiAONOSIS. — The  diagnosis  of  rubeola  after  the  appearance  of  the  efflores- 
cence on  the  skin  is  generally  unattended  with  difficulty.  The  diagnostic 
characters  which  have  been  embraced  in  the  clinical  history  are  sufficiently 
distinctive^  The  more  important  of  these  are — the  long  duration  of  the  stage 
of  invauon ;  the  affecdon  of  the  air-passages ;  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
almost  invariably  first  on  the  face,  and  its  gradual  diffusion  over  the  body ; 
the  color  of  the  eruption,  its  papular  character,  the  softness  of  the  papules, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  papules  to  assume  a  crescendc  arrangement.  So  far 
as  the  eruption  is  concerned,  early  in  the  eruptive  stage  there  is  some  resem- 
blance to  the  papules  of  smallpox,  but  the  differential  points  which  have  been 
presented  in  treating  of  the  latter  disease  should  enable  the  practitioner  to 
make  the  discrimination.  In  a  case  of  rubeola  in  which  the  cutaneous  efflor- 
escence is  not  abundant  and  the  air-passages  are  unaffected  the  disease  is  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  roseola ;  but  the  eruption  in  these  two  affections  differs, 
and,  moreover,  such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  Cases  in  which  the  air-paraages 
are  alone  affected — that  is,  in  which  there  is  nocataneons  efflorescence — hardly 
admit  of  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  such  oases  are  extremely  rare.  Their  occur- 
rence daring  the  prevalence  of  rubeola  in  persons  known  to  have  been  ex- 
posed is  the  chief  ground  on  which  the  diagnosis  is  to  be  based. 

The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  positiveoess  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  efflorescence  on  the  skin.  The  occurrence,  however,  of  coryza,  irritability 
of  the  eyes,  and  bronchitis,  with  pyrexia,  in  persons  who  have  never  had 
measles  at  a  time  when  the  disease  is  prevailing,  renders  a  diagnosis  during 
the  period  of  invasion  highly  probable.  The  diagnosis  is  sometimes  delayed 
by  the  early  occurrence  of  complications  which  interfere  with  the  regular 
course  of  the  disease,  especially  as  regards  the  eruption.  The  appearance  of 
the  latter,  however,  sooner  or  later  in  the  great  mtgority  of  cases,  removes  the 
difficulty  which  may  previously  have  existed. 

Of  this  fever,  as  of  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  the  diagno»s  in  the  negro  must, 
of  course,  be  based  on  other  points  than  those  relating  to  the  color  of  the 
eruption.  "  In  the  pare  negro  the  eruption  appears  as  yellowish  spots  slightly 
elevated  and  giving  a  sensation  of  roughness ;  in  the  mulatto,  as  a  dusky- 
brown,  ill-defined ;  and  in  the  lighter  shades  more  distinct,  Teddish-brown, 
spots,  approaching  the  characterisUcs  of  the  eruption  in  the  white." 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  as  thb  disease  is  ordinarily  presented 
in  civil  practice,  it  is  either  mild  or  unattended  with  danger;  but  in  a  cer-  ' 
tain  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  severe  and  dangerous.  The  severity 
and  danger  are  due  to  the  anomalous  events  and  coniplioatioos  which  have 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  the  clinical  history.  The  number  of  cases  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  coexistence  of  capillary  bronchitis,  diphtheritic  laryngitis, 
pneumonitis,  etc.  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  rate  of  mortality  differs  greatly 
at  different  times  and  places,  so  that  the  statistics  of  any  particular  epi- 
demic would  not  furnish  results  applicable  generally  to  the  disease.    It  may 
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prove  a  serious  disease  in  camps.  Woodward  states  that  of  the  38,021  esees 
contained  in  the  official  returns  from  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  late  civil  war,  there  were  1864  deaths.  Bertholow  is  uf 
the  opinion  that  these  figures  do  not  express  the  actual  fatality  due  directly 
or  indirectly — that  is,  by  complications  and  sequels — to  this  disease  doriog 
the  war ;  and  he  estimates  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  eases  as  1  to  5.* 

During  the  war  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  great  among  recruits, 
especially  those  from  the  country,  and  the  sequels  or  the  effect  upon  the 
general  health  incapacitated  a  considerable  proportion  for  remaining  in  the 
Bervice.  Takiog  into  view  the  mortality  and  the  enfeebled  condition  remain- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  many  of  the  cases  which  did  not  end  fatally,  meaales 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  camp  diseases.  With  reference 
to  the  efficiency  of  traops  in  active  service,  it  is  desirable  to  isolate  cases  at 
once  wherever  they  occur  in  camp.  Doubtless,  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the 
disqualifying  effects  of  the  disease  were  often  due  to  the  eoexistrace  either 
of  scorbutus  or  malarial  poisoning. 

Trbatment. — In  ordinary  cases  the  disease  calls  for  DOthing  but  palnative 
measures  and  attention  to  hygiene.  The  cough  may  be  palliated  by  anodynes, 
and  these  may  also  be  indicated  by  restlessness  or  vigilance ;  and  for  the 

Eyrezia,  if  it  be  considerable,  gentle  diaphoretic  and  refrigerant  remedies  may 
e  prescribed.  The  object  of  treatment  in  these  cases  is  simply  to  render  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  the  disease  pursuing  a  favorable  coarse 
without  therapeutical  intenerence.  It  is  a  widely-di^sed  popular  notion 
that  saffron  (CVoei/s  KiftetM)  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  measles,  as  well  aa  in  the 
other  emptive  fevers,  given  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  eruption.  There 
is  little  ground  for  this  notion,  but  the  remedy  is  harmless.  Cathartics  in 
this  as  in  the  other  eruptive  fevers  are  not  indicated,  and  are  likely  to  do 
harm.  Emetics  are  rarely  if  ever  indicated.  The  patient  should  be  confined 
to  a  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  but  free  ventilation  should 
be  secured.  The  air  of  the  room  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  this  fever,  as  of 
the  other  essential  fevers,  and,  indeed,  of  all  acute  diseases,  should  be  effect- 
nally  changed  after  short  intervals  by  opening  the  windows,  protecting  the 
patient  against  draughts  by  covering  the  face  as  well  as  the  body.  The  body 
may  be  sponged,  portions  at  a  time,  with  tepid  or  cool  water.  This  may 
be  done  without  any  fear  of  causing  the  eruption  to  disappear  prematarelr. 
If  the  d^p*ee  of  pyrexia  call  for  antipyretic  treatment,  the  wet  sheet  may  be 
resorted  to.  Refrigeradon  will  not  render  the  patient  more  liable  to  pneu- 
monia or  other  pulmonary  complications.  Quinia,  salicin,  and  antipyrine  may 
also  be  given  for  an  antipyretic  effect.  As  a  protecti9n  for  the  eyes  the  room 
should  M  moderately  darkened. 

In  oases  in  which  the  disease  is  rendered  severe  by  complications  the  treat- 
ment will  have  reference  to  the  latter.  The  general  principles  of  treatment 
in  these  oases  are  the  same  as  when  the  complicating  affections  occur  in  other 
pathological  connections.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  repetition  to  consider  the 
indications  derived  from  the  different  complications.  A  practical  question 
relates  to  the  retardation,  diminution,  or  retrocession  of  the  eruption  in  some 
compUoated  cases.  Is  it  important  to  resort  to  active  measures  designed  to 
promote  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  ?  The  importance  of  this  object  of 
treatment  has  doubtless  been  much  exaf^rated.  Certain  measures  employed 
for  this  object,  such  as  emetics,  active  stimulants,  the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  and 
overloading  the  body  with  clothing,  are  not  to  be  employed.  This  general 
rule  may  be  adopted — namely,  measures  should  not  be  employed  for  this 
object     adde  from  the  object,  they  are  likely  to  be  hurtful.  The  tepid  bath, 

*  SoMtary  Mmoin  ^  Ac  War,  New  York,  1867-49. 
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fitimalating  pediluvia,  and  sinapisms  or  other  rubefacient  applications  to  the 
skin,  are  not  excluded  by  this  rule.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  compli- 
cations do  not  occur  in  conseq^uence  of  the  eruption  being  delayed,  or  iosuf- 
ficieot,  or  striking  in and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  are  effects  of 
the  former. 

Cases  presenting  ataxic  or  adynamic  symptoms,  either  with  or  without 
complications,  claim  the  tranquiiliEing  and  supporting  measures  indicated  in 
other  diseases  with  the  same  symptoms. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  liability  to  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
affecUons  after  recoTerf  from  this  disease.  Fatients  should  be  placed  under 
hygienic  influences  which  will  tend  to  invigorate  the  system,  with  a  view  to 
obviate  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  these  afiections. 

Protection  against  this  disease  and  the  prevention  of  its  diffusion  can  be 
secured  only  by  means  of  the  isolation  of  cases  and  measures  of  disinfection. 
Children  should  be  kept  from  school  and  other  places  in  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  other  children  whenever,  from  the  symptoms  of 
the  sta^e  of  invasion,  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  to  be  suspected.  There  is 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  communicability  is  greater  during  this  stage. 
The  clothes  worn  by  patients,  the  bedding,  and  the  apartments  should  be  dis- 
infected. These  protective  and  preventive  measures  are  especially  important 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  grave 
eomplications.  They  are  of  less  importance  in  mild  epidemics,  inasmuch  as 
the  subsequent  insusceptibility  which,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  eonfers,  is  obvi- 
ously desirable. 

Roseola. 

The  eruptive  fever  called  roneofa  or  roue  rash,  and  sometimes  called  /aixe 
measles^  is  an  affection  of  very  little  importance,  exclusive  of  its  liability  to 
be  mistaken  for  rubeola  or  scarlatina. 

The  eruption  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  for 
one  or  two  days.  These  symptoms  are — cephalalgia,  loss  of  appetite,  some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting,  and  occasionally  diarrhcea,  chilly  sensations,  febrile 
movement,  and  general  malaise.  In  young  children  convulsions  may  occur. 
The  constitutional  disturbance  is  more  or  less  marked,  but  it  frequently  is 
slight.  The  affection  of  the  throat  and  of  the  air-passages  which  belongs  to 
the  history  of  scarlatina  and  rubeola  in  the  stage  of  invasion  is  slight  or  want- 
ing in  roseola. 

The  eruption  appears  in  the  form  of  rose-colored  spots  or  patches  which 
are  not  elevated,  the  redness  disappearing  momentarily  on  pressure.  It 
appears  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  not  beginning  on  the  head  and  ex- 
tending over  the  body,  as  in  rubeola.  Frequently  it  appears  on  the  body 
and  extremities  and  not  on  the  face.  It  continues  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  only,  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  disappears  without  desouama- 
tion  and  is  liable  to  return.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  oonsiaerable 
pruritus.  The  affection  has  neither  sequels  nor  complications.  A  roseolar 
eruption  may,  however,  occur  in  the  course  of  other  affections,  especially  in 
the  stage  of  invasion  in  varioloid,  in  articular  rheumatism,  and  in  epidemic 
cholera  after  reaction.  Kcweola  is  not  a  grave  disease.  One  attack  affords 
no  protection  against  recurrences.  It  is  oftener  presented  in  females  than  in 
males.  It  prevails  not  infrequently  as  an  epidemic,  chiefly  during  the  sum- 
mer season.    Scnne  authors  consider  it  to  be  oontagioas. 

Attention  to  the  foregoing  points  will  suffice  for  t£e  discrimination  of  the 
affection  from  scarlatina  and  from  rubeola.    It  does  not  call  for  treatment. 

The  use  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba  by  some  persons  indnoes  an  efflorescence 
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analogoaa  to  that  of  roseola,  and  more  rarely  the  nse  of  onbebs,  the  io^  of 
potassium,  turpentine,  antipvrine,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinia.  A  xnietj  of 
the  affection  belongs  to  the  history  of  syphilis. 

Botheln. 

The  affection  called  by  German  writers  rvlhdn  and  rubeola  {Gemot 
meatles),  and  called  also  rubella,  is  probably  not  a  nev  disease  in  Uiii 
country,  but  it  was  formerly  confounded  with  measles,  with  roseola,  or 
with  scarlet  fever.  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Smith  studied  an  epidemic  occurring 
in  New  York  in  1874,  and  found  the  characters  which  distinguish  thu 
affection.  It  occurs  as  an  epidemic  and  is  probably  contagious.  It  affects 
all  ages,  but  especially  children.  It  differs  from  measles  in  haviDg  & 
period  of  invasion  rarely  longer  dian  a  day ;  in  a  much  less  degree  of 
pyrexia;  in  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  the  eruption  first  on  the 
body  and  neck ;  and  in  the  rapid  d^Sunon  of  Uie  eruption.  The  eruption, 
moreover,  is  less  elevated ;  the  spots  are  round,  or  at  least  usually  less  irreg- 
ular than  the  papules  of  measles,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  a  crescentie 
arrangement.  There  is  slight  coryza,  but  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes  ire 
rarely  much  affected.  In  some  epidemics  the  cervical  and  to  a  less  extent 
other  lymphatic  glands  are  swollen. 

The  color  of  the  eruption  sometimes  resembles  that  of  scarlet  fever  rather 
than  that  of  measles.  The  affection  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  extremely 
mild  cases  of  these  diseases.  In  making  the  discrimination  reliance  is  to  Im 
placed  on  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  having  the  diagnostic  characters  of 
rotheln  and  the  non-prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  measles.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  diagnosticate  an  isolated  sporadic  case  of  rotheln,  but  when  a  l&r^ 
number  of  cases  with  umilar  characters  occurs  epidemically,  the  diagno^  cu 
generally  be  made. 

It  is  probable  that  cases  of  rQtheIn  and  of  roseola  have  been  not  infre- 
quently supposed  to  be  cases  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  in  this  way  u 
perhaps  to  be  explained  some  of  the  reported  instances  of  the  latter  diattaea 
occurring  in  the  same  person  more  than  once. 

That  this  disease  is  essentially  distinct  from  measles  and  scarlet  fever  ii 
proven  by  its  epidemic  occurrence,  by  its  affording  no  proteotion  against 
these  diseases,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  afford  no  protection  against 
it.  These  are  sufficient  grounds  for  recognizing  a  separate  special  canse. 
Rotheln,  like  roseola,  is  devoid  of  danger,  and  rarely  calla  for  more  Uian 
hygienic  treatment.^ 

Dengrue. 

Dickson's  name  is  especially  identified  with  the  epidemic  affection  com- 
njonly  called  dengue,  an  unclassical  name  of  uncertain  derivation,  supposed 
to  he  synonymous  with  "  dandy  fever."  He  was  the  historian  of  its  vinta- 
tion  in  this  country  in  1828,  and  he  contributed  more  lai^ly  to  what  is 
known  respecting  it  than  any  other  American  writer. 

The  affection  prevailed  extensively  in  the  West  India  Islands  in  1827  and 
1828,  and  about  the  same  time  in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country.  An  affection  supposed  to  be  the  same  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in 
1780,  and  was  described  by  Rush.  It  was  then,  as  since,  frequently  kno»n 
as  the  breakbone  fever.  Other  epidemics  supposed  to  be  identical  have 
occurred  at  various  periods  in  £gypt,  India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 

1 A  valuable  article  on  this  disease  by  Ih>.  W.  A.  Edwards  was  published  in  the 
jMrn.     ihc  Med.  SdeMo,  October,  18S4. 
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It  prevails  especially  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  An  extensive 
epidemic  occurred  along  the  soutbern  coast  of  this  country  in  1880.* 

The  development  of  the  affection  is  either  abrupt  or  slow,  more  frequently 
the  former.  The  symptoms  attending  its  development  are  anorexia,  chilly  sen- 
sations, but  rarely  a  pronounced  chill,  languor,  lassitude,  and  general  malaise. 
These  symptoms  exist  in  some  cases  for  only  twenty-four  hoars,  but  in  other 
cases  for  several  days  before  the  affection  is  fully  developed. 

After  the  access  or  forming  period  follows  a  febrile  stage  or  a  paroxysm  of 
fever.  The  dnration  of  the  pyrexia  varies  between  nine  honra  and  three  or  four 
days,  the  average  duration  bteing  about  thirty-six  hours.  During  this  stage, 
and  sometimes  during  the  access,  acute,  often  excruciating,  pains  in  the  head, 
eyes,  muscles  of  the  neck,  loins,  and  extremities  are  prominent  traits  of  the 
affection;  hence  the  name  breakbone  /ever.  The  joints  are  frequently  some- 
what swollen,  those  of  the  hands  and  feet  being  usually  first  affected.  The 
affection  may  then  have  much  resemblance  to  acute  articular  rheumatism. 
The  pains  diminish  or  disappear  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and  the 
patient,  who  had  taken  to  the  bed  at  the  onset  of  fever,  is  now  able  to  sit  up, 
and  complains  only  of  debility ;  perhaps  he  returns  to  his  accustomed  voca- 
tion. In  four  or  five  days,  however,  the  pain  often  returns,  with  frequently  a 
recurrence  of  the  pyrexia,  debility,  and  malaise,  compelling  a  return  to  the 
bed.  During  the  febrile  stage  there  are  irregular  remissions.  The  pyrexia 
is  sometimes  considerable,  the  axillary  temperature  rising  to  105°  F.  and 
eTcn  higher. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  an  eruption  occurs  at  a  variable  period  after  the 
febrile  paroxysm.  The  eruption  presents  in  different  cases  a  diversity  of 
characters.  It  resembles  in  some  cases  very  closely  the  efflorescence  of  scar- 
latina. In  other  cases  it  is  not  unlike  the  eruption  of  rubeola.  It  is  some- 
times papular,  like  lichen  or  urticaria,  and  it  is  sometimes  vesicular,  like 
sudamina  or  varicella.  Erysipelas  and  purpura  are  occasionally  observed.. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  nose,  mouth,  bowels,  and  uterus  occurs  in  some  cases.- 
Coryza  and  pharyngitis  are  occasional  complications,  and  the  latter  is  some- 
times associated  with  enlarged  cervical  glands. 

The  convalescence  is  often  tedious,  and  the  recovery  of  strength,  appetite, 
etc.  is  likely  to  be  slow.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about  eight 
days.  Relapses  are  not  infrequent.  As  regards  incidental  events  and  sequels,, 
convulsions  In  children  occasionally  usher  in  the  attack ;  delirium  like  that 
of  delirium  tremens  has  been  observed  to  succeed  protracted  vigilance,  and  in 
pregnant  women  ihiscarriage  is  liable  to  take  place.  A  rheumaUc  condition 
of  the  joints,  abscesses,  boils,  and  carbuDclea  are  not  infrequent  sequels. 

The  extent  of  prevalence  of  this  epidemic  is  remarkable.  Wragg  com- 
putes the  number  of  eases  at  one  time  in  Charleston  at  10,000,  and  during^ 
the  epidemic  seven-  or  eight^tenths  of  the  population  were  affected.  AU 
cUsii^es  are  attacked,  persons  of  either  sex,  children  and  octogenarians. 

The  duration  of  epidemics  is  brief,  ceasing  usually  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Of 
the  special  cause  nothing  is  known.  J.  "W.  McLaughlin  of  Aostin,  Texas,  has 
cultivated  from  the  blood  of  dengue  patients  a  micrococcus  which  he  regards 
as  the  special  agent  of  infection.*  Sufficient  evidence  in  support  of  this  view, 
hoTever,  has  not  been  adduced.  Dickson  regarded  the  affection  as  conta- 
fnous.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  rapid  and  almost  simultaneous  diffu- 
sion of  the  affection,  by  the  limitation  of  its  prevalence  to  towns  or  within 
a  circumscribed  area,  and  by  the  short  duration  of  epidemics.  He  ako 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks  is 

*  J.  Forrest,  Am.  Joum.  o/"  the  Med.  Seuneea,  April,  1881. 

'  *'  Kesearchea  into  the  Etiology  of  Dengue^^'  Joum.  <4  ^  Asneiatum^ 
June  19, 1886. 
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secured  when  tlie  disease  bas  been  once  experienced.  In  proof  of  tlui 
opinion  be  stated  that  at  Cbarieston,  where  the  disease  prevailed  in  1850, 
only  those  escaped  who  bad  experienced  it  during  the  epidemic  of  1828. 
The  oocarrence  of  a  few  cases  of  the  disease  among  those  who  had  it  it 
1828  be  aoeoontB  for  by  supposing  that  after  an  interval  of  twentj-two 
years  the  susceptibility  was  renewed.'  It  is  an  affection  chiefly  ooennii^  it 
warm  climates,  and  it  prevails  especially  in  cities  and  large  towns.  To  ^ 
latter  ntle  there  are,  however,  striking  exceptions. 

This  affeeUon,  although  extremely  distressing,  and  presenting  not  inf^ 
(^nently  severe  symptoms,  is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal.  Its  apparent  intn- 
Bity  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  absence  of  danger. 

The  affection  is  self-limited,  and  there  are  no  known  means  by  which  it 
can  be  arrested  or  abridged.  The  treatment,  therefore,  consists  of  pslliative 
measures.  Opiates  to  relieve  the  pains,  restlessness,  and  vigilance  are  indi- 
cated. Rubefacients  to  the  spine  and  in  other  situations  are  useful.  Alco- 
holic stimulants,  given  pretty  fVeely,  have  been  found  beneficial.  A  high 
temperature  is  an  indication  for  antipyretic  treatment.  Charles  recoinm«Dd» 
moderate  doses  of  belladonna.  During  convalescence  tonic  remedies  and 
hygienic  measures  to  promote  appetite  and  the  recovery  of  strength  are 
indicated. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
DIPHTHERIA.— MILK  SICKNESS. 

Diphtheria:  Anatomical  Chaxaeten;  Clinical  Historr;  ^hologieal  Chaiaeter;  Cktm* 
tion;  Diagnosis;  Pn^osls;  Treatment.— Uilk  Siekneas. 

Diphtheria. 

OF  the  general  diseases  which  remain  to  be  considered,  one  of  the  moit 
important  is  the  affection  now  commonly  known  as  diphtheria,  lha 
raffecUon  has  prevailed  at  times  as  an  epidemic  in  various  parts  of  the  woiM 
from  a  remote  period.  It  has  been  described  by  writers  in  differait  coun^es 
«nd  epochs  under  a  variety  of  names,  such  as  idem  ^fptiacwn  vel  J^friaem, 
iOfnawJie  maliffMOy  t^nanme  amtoffiota,  anffina  mof^wiy  (mffma  pangmium, 
morbus  mj^ocan$  vel  ttranffvlatoniUj  garottUoj  maHguant  tore  throaty  rptdrnk 
croup,  etc.  In  this  countnr,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  oocamd 
but  raraly  and  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  present  century.  It  was  adni- 
Tably  described  by  Bard  in  1789  under  the  name  angina  svffocativa.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  affection  were  very  clearly  elucidated  by  Bretonneia 
in  1821,  1825,  and  1826,  who  applied  to  it  the  term  liiphthirite,  whence  orijr- 
inated  the  name  diphtheria  proposed  by  Trousseau.  This  name,  the  signif- 
icance of  which  relates  to  the  most  characteristic  local  event — namely,  tl« 
formation  of  a  false  membrane — has,  to  say  the  least,  the  negative  merit  of 
not  involving  any  Hypothesis  concerning  the  patholi^  of  the  affectioa. 

Anatomical  Cbaraotxbs. — ^The  characteristic  lesion  of  diphtheria  is  « 
■  JQenend  i^  Mmlkint,  2d  ed.,  p.  748. 
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pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  one  or  more  of  the  muoous  membranes 
of  the  body,  and  less  frequently  of  parts  of  the  skin  deprived  of  epidermis. 

The  tonsils,  the  pillars  of  the  fances,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx  are 
the  parts  primarily  affected  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  and 
the  local  afiisction  may  be  limited  to  these  situations.  Often,  however,  the 
process  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  surrounding  parts.  The  larynx 
is  often  involved,  and  thence  the  fibrinous  exudation  may  extend  to  the 
trachea  and  to  the  large  and  medium-sized  bronchi.  The  pseudo-membran- 
ous inflammation  not  infrequently  invades  the  nasal  cavity.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  sometimes,  hut  rarely  involved,  and  even  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear  exceptionally  is  covered  by  false  membrane.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  and  base  of  the  tongue  may  present 
patches  of  false  membrane.  The  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  extend  a  van* 
able  distance  down  the  oesophagus.  Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis  occurs  in  some 
cases,  and  involves  considerable  danger  of  loss  or  impairment  of  visioD,  chiefly 
from  destmotire  ulceration  and  from  opacity  of  the  cornea.  ' 

The  parts  communicating  with  the  pharynx  are  not  the  only  parts  which 
may  be  involved  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  lips,  the  stomach,  the  anus, 
the  vulva,  the  vagina,  and  the  prepuce  are  someUmes  affected,  llie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  puerperal  uterus  is  sometimes  attacked.  The  affection  also 
appears  in  some  cases  on  excoriated  or  ulcerated  parts  of  the  skin,  as  on 
vesicated  surfaces,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  leech-bites — in  short,  wherever  the  skin 
is  deprived  of  epidermis.  Exceptionally  it  may  be  seated  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  parts  which  have  been  named,  exclusive  of  the  fauces,  the  latter 
remaining  unaffected.  Parts  other  than  those  primarily  affected  are  liable  to 
be  invaded  at  any  time  during  the  career  of  the  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  oases  of  diphtheria  the  false  membrane  appears  first  on 
the  tonsils  or  the  sofl  palate.  The  pseudo-membranous  exudation  is  often, 
although  not  necessarily,  preceded  by  a  simple  (catarrhal)  inflammation.  The 
false  membrane  is  observed  first  as  a  grayish-white,  slightly  elevated  patch, 
which  oannot  be  detached  from  the  mucous  membrane  without  leaving  a 
bleeding  surface.  The  white  patches  may  remain  distinct,  or  they  may  coa- 
lesce and  form  one  membrane,  which  covers  the  ^ater  part  of  the  tonulB, 
the  soft  palate,  and  the  pharynx.  As  the  pellicular  deposit  increases  in 
thickness  it  acquires  a  yellowish  or  dirty-gray  color.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
reddish  or  a  brown  hue  fVom  admixture  with  blood.  The  membranous  exu- 
dation is  sometimes  soft  and  pulpy  in  consistence  ;  bat  often  it  is  firm,  almost 
leather-like,  and  elastic,  and  can  be  detached  in  a  single  layer.  At  autopsies 
the  membrane  is  generally  found  to  be  softened.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  sometimes  a  longer  and  sometimes  a  shorter  period,  the  false  mem- 
brane becomes  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  mucous  membrane,  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  separated  without  injury  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  membranous  exudation,  either  as  a  coherent  layer  or  as  a  soft, 
disintegrated  mass,  leaves  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  either  smooth 
and  intact  or  ulcerated.  Hie  mucous  membrane  is  left  in  an  ulcerated  con- 
dition chiefly  in  those  severe  cases  in  which  the  fibrinous  exudation  extends 
into  its  substance.  TJlcera  may  be  produced  also  by  a  suppurative  process  in 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Outside  of  the  pseudo-membranous  exudations  the  mucous  membrane  is 
reddened.  It  usually  presents  ecchymoses  in  greater  or  less  number.  It  is 
swollen  from  oedematous  infiltration  and  the  presence  of  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts. The  tonsils  especially  are  often  greatly  enlarged.  The  uvula  may  be 
swollen  to  twice  its  normal  size.  The  inflamed  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
coated  with  a  muco-pnrulent  secretion  which  may  be  present  upon  the  fklse 
membranes. 
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The  extension  of  the  membranous  exudation  into  the  larjnx  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  this  is  a  serious  event  in  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  fibrinous  exudation  in  the  larynX,  the  trachea,  and  tbe  bronchi 
are  the  same  in  diphtheria  as  in  membranous  croup.  (Vide  p.  287.)  Tbe 
false  membrane  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  of  the  typical  croupous  varietr; 
that  is,  it  lies  loosely  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  In  most  parts  of  the 
larynx  it  is  also  loosely  attached,  but  on  the  epiglottis  and  the  vocal  cords 
it  is  usually  adherent.  As  a  rule,  the  pseudo-membrane  is  readily  separated 
from  mucous  membranes  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium  and  having  a 
well-marked  basement  membrane,  whereas  it  is  more  adherent  to  mucous 
membranes  lined  with  flat  epithcdium. 

The  false  membranes  are  composed  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  epithelial  cdls, 
leucocytes,  red  blood-corpusclfis,  and  low  vegetable  (wganisms.  The"  fibril- 
lated fibrin  is  derived  from  the  fibrinogen  contained  in  the  inflammatory 
exudation  from  tbe  bloud,  the  fibrin  ferment  being  furnished  by  necrotic 
leucocytes  and  tissue-cells.  The  epithelial  cells  in  part  undergo  coagula- 
tion necrosis,  and  thereby  lose  their  nuclei  and  undergo  various  changes 
in  shape.  These  necrotic  epithelial  cells  may  form  a  coarse,  glistening, 
homogeneous  network,  allied  both  in  appearance  and  in  composition  to 
fibrin.  The  leucocytes  may  likewise  undergo  coagulation  necrosis  and 
assume  an  irregnlar  shape  and  a  hyaline  appearance.  The  structure  of 
the  false  membrane  varies  considerably  according  to  its  situation.  Upon 
mucous  membranes  covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  as  in  tbe  trachea, 
tbe  bronchi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  larynx,  the  pseudo-membrane  is 
composed  chiefly  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  contuning  some  epithelial  cells  and  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  tJpon  mucous 
membranes  covered  with  laminated  flat  epithelium,  as  upon  the  toncols. 
palate,  and  pharynx,  a  considerable  part  of  the  false  membrane  is  made  up 
nsually-  of  epithelial  cells  and  of  leucocytes  which  have  been  transformed  in 
the  manner  already  described  by  the  process  of  coagulation  necrosis ;  but 
here  there  is  also  some  fibrillated  .fibrin,  as  well  as  nucleated  epithelial  cells 
and  leucocytes.  The  false  membrane  may  be  composed,  in  addition  to  the 
constituents  mentioned,  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  have  undergone  coagulation  necrosis. 

Beneath  the  false  membrane  the  mucous  membrane  contains  inflammatory- 
products — namely,  serum,  emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles,  escaped  red  blood- 
corpnscles,  and  iVequently  fibrillated  fibrin.  The  wails  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  frequently  present  a  homogeneous,  hya- 
line appearance,  variously  described  as  hyaline  degeneration,  fibrinoid  degen- 
eration, and  coagulation  necrosis. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  refer  once  more  to  distinctions  whicb  bare 
already  been  described  in  previous  articles.  The  terms  croupofis  exudation  or 
inflammation  and  diphtheritic  exudation  or^inflammation  are  used  in  a  purely 
anatomical  sense,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  tbe  diseases  known  as  croup 
and  diphtheria.'  A  croupous  exudation  is. a  fibrinous  false  membrane  which 
rests  loosely  upon  the  mucous  membrane  without  extending  into  its  sub- 
stance. The  primary  necrosis  which  antedates  all  fibrinous  inflammations  of 
mucous  membranes  involves  only  the  epithelial  covering.  A  diphtheritic  exu- 
dation is  a  fibrinous  false  membrane  which  at  first  is  closely  adherent  to  tbe 
mucous  membrane,  and  which  is  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  necrotic  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane.  Here  tbe  necrous  involves  not  only  tbe  ejn- 
thelium,  but  also  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mncons  membrane.  Many  of 
the  false  membranes  on  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  are  closely  adherent  to  the 

*  Thus  we  speak  of  diphtheritic  inflammations  of  the  intestine  or  of  the  blkddflr 
when  there  is  no  thought  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  known  ai  diphtheria. 
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muconB  membrane,  and  thus  far  thej  appear  like  diphtheritic  exudations;  but 
upon  microscopical  examination  it  is  oflen  found  that  only  the  epithelium,  and 
not  the  mucous  membrane  proper,  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  false  mem- 
brane. Such  apparently  diphtheritic  exudations  are  designated  by  Weigert 
as  pseudo-diphtheritic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  be  gained  by  the 
distinctions  which  are  thus  made  between  croupous,  diph^eritic,  and  pseudo- 
diphtheritic  exudations,  especially  as  they  do  not  refer  to  any  essential  differ- 
ences in  tbe  nature  of  the  morbid  process,  but  only  to  differences  in  degree. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  reader  sbould  be  familiar  with  these  dis- 
tinctions, as  they  are  in  common  use.  Some  writers  call  all  fibrinous  infiara- 
mationa  of  mucous  membranes  croupous  inflammations,  without  distinguish- 
ing different  varieties.  Such  a  plan  avoids  the  manifest  confusion  attending 
the  foregoing  classification. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  false  membranes,  being  exposed  more 
or  leas  directly  to  the  atmosphere,  contain  a  variety  of  micro-organ  ism  rf.  Inas- 
much as  diphtheria  is  an  eminently  contagious  disease,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  caused  by  some  form  of  micro-organism.  The  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discover  a  specific  organism  which  can  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  have  not  yet  proved  successful.  Accord- 
ing to  Liiffler,*  whose  studies  in  this  direction  are  probably  the  most  exact 
yet  made,  of  tlie  different  bacteria  present  in  the  false  membranes  of  diph- 
theria a  chain  micrococcus  and  a  short  bacillas  are  the  two  most  commonly 
found.  Of  these,  the  micrococcus  is  the  less  constant  and  the  less  patbo- 
genie,  ^ffler  attaches  more  importance  to  the  short  bacillus  which  he  has 
isolated  in  pure  culture,  but  even  this  is  not  found  in  every  case,  and  more- 
over it  was  discovered  once  in  the  mouth  of  a  child  not  affected  with  diphtheria ; 
so  that,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  neither  LofiSer's  bacillus  (probably  identical 
with  one  previously  described  by  Klebs)  nor  any  other  form  of  micro-organ- 
ism has  been  proven  to  be  the  cause  of  diphtheria. 

In  certain  cases  of  great  severity  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  are  separated  in  the  form  of  sloughs  which  undergo 
decomposition  and  emit  a  foul  odor.  The  necrotic  process  may  extend  into 
the  deeper  tissues.  This  malignant  form  of  the  disease  is  called  gangrenoun 
diphtheria.  Sometimes  thick  pseudo-membranous  deposits  arc  so  disinte- 
grated and  decomposed  as  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  gangrenous  diph- 
theria. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  especially  those  near  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  are  more  or  less  enlarged.  As  a  rule,  the  .amount  of  enlargement 
corresponds  to  the  severity  of  the  affection  within  the  throat.  The  glandular 
affection  rarely  proceeds  to  suppuration.  A  diffuse  inflammation  of  all  of  the 
tissues  of  the  neck  may  occur,  but  this  is  not  common. 

The  lungs  'may  present  a  variety  of  appearances,  none  of  which  are  cha- 
racteristic of  the  disease.  When  death  has  resulted  from  suffocation  in  con- 
sequence of  involvement  of  the  air-passages,  the  anterior  and  upper  parts  of 
the  lungs  are  found  to  be  emphysematous.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia are  not  infrequent  complications  of  diphtheria.  Lobar  pneumonia  is 
a  rare  complication.  The  extension  of  the  fibrinous  exudation  to  the  bronchi 
has  already  been  mentioned.  (Edema  glottidis  may  develop  in  the  course  of 
diphtheria. 

Wbeh  the  disejise  has  been  attended  with  symptoms  of  severe  blood-pmsop- 
ing,  ecchymoses  in  the  serous  membranes  and  parenchymatons  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  muscles  h'ave  been  found  after  death.  Acute 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  acute  myocarditis  have  been  found  in 
certain  cases  which  terminated  ^ddenly  with  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

*  MUtheihmgen  au*  dm  Kaiterliehen  Oeaandh^ttaaUet  Bd.  2,  p.  421. 
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The  kidneys  may  be  the  seat  not  only  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  bat 
also  of  an  acute  nephritis.  Oertel  h&e  found  colonies  of  micrococci  in  the 
kidney,  but  they  are  accidental  and  not  often  present.  Acute  uleeratiTe 
endocarditia  is  a  rare  complication  of  diphtheria.  The  spleen  is  not  iafn' 
quently  somewhat  enlarged  and  softened.  These  changes  in  the  intenul 
organs  are  those  which  characterise  acate  infectious  diseases  in  general. 

Clinical  Histobt. — Diphtheria  presents,  in  different  cases,  such  differ- 
ences as  regards  general  and  local  symptoms — the  latter  incident  especially  to 
the  localizations  of  the  diphtheritic  affection — that  some  writers  hare  insti- 
tuted several  varieties  of  the  disease.  Without  adopuog  formally  any  of 
Uiese,  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  important  diversities  in  connection  withtlw 
symptomatology. 

A  marked  point  of  difference  relates  to  the  development  of  the  disease 
The  attack  is  sometimes  abrupt,  beginning  with  a  chill  more  or  \eaa  pro- 
nounced, and  followed  by  considerable  or  marked  pyrexia,  or  the  disease 

may  begin  with  symptoms  denoting  great  prostration ;  but  not  infrequently 
the  development  is  gradual  and  insidious,  the  patient  complaining  of  indefinite 
ailments,  and  the  characteristic  affection  of  the  throat  being  discovered  on 
inspection  when  there  are  few  or  no  local  symptoms  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  the  disease.  After  the  development  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  are 
naturally  divided  into  general  and  local,  the  latter  being  referable  especially 
to  the  parts  affected  with  the  diphtheritic  process. 

The  affection  of  the  fauces  is  rarely  accompanied  by  notable  pain  or  sore- 
^ness,  and  hence  there  is  a  liability  to  overlook  its  existence.  The  sensibility  of 
the  parts  appears,  in  some  cases,  to  be  diminished.  Deglutition  is  somedmes 
painful,  but  in  other  cases  it  is  unattended  with  pain.  Incomplete  paralysis 
of  the  muscles  concerned  in  deglutition,  which  will  be  noticed  as  a  sequel,  is 
sometimes  a  concomitant  of  the  disease,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  dimcalty 
of  swallowing,  especially  liquids.  These  may  regui^tate  through  the  n<»e. 
If  the  exudation  be  abundant  and  loose,  pharyngeal  r&les  occur  with  respira- 
tion, especially  during  sleep.  The  breath  in  some  cases  is  notably  fetid, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  gangrene  of  the  throat  or  lungs— events  not  frequent 
in  the  history  of  the  disease.  The  extension  of  the  false  membrane  over 
mure  or  less  of  the  buccal  mucous  surface  occasions  greater  or  less  pain  in  con- 
nection with  the  introduction  of  food  or  drinks  into  the  mouth,  together  with 
ptyalism  and  stiffness  of  the  parts,  involving  difficulty  of  articulation  and 
absence  of  taste.    The  affection  of  the  anterior  nares  is  preceded  and  accoin- 

f>anied  by  a  discharge  which  produces  excoriation  and  swelling  of  the  upper 
ip,  limited  to  one  side  of  the  lip  if  one  nostril  only  be  affected.  In  other  sit- 
uations accessible  to  view,  on  a  mucous  surface  or  on  the  skin,  the  diphthe- 
ritic process  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  pain  or  soreness,  and  is  attended  by  a 
sero-puruleot  discharge  variable  in  quantity,  frequently  ichorous,  and  some- 
times fetid.  As  a  rule,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  commensurate  with  the 
extent  of  the  local  affection  and  the  abundance  of  the  exudation.  It  does  not 
follow  from  this  fact  that  the  gravity  depends  on  the  local  affection.  The  lat- 
ter may  be  a  criterion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  former. 

The  symptoms  denoting  an  invasion  of  the  larynx  are  essentially  those 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  fibrinous  laryngitis  or  true  croup.  These  have 
been  already  considered.'  Cough,  having  more  or  less  of  the  characters 
known  as  croupous,  feebleness  of  the  voice  with  elevation  of  pitch,  or  aphonia, 
and  labored,  stridulous  respiration,  point  to  this  most  serious  localization  of 
the  affection.  The  embarrassment  of  respiration  maybe  increased  paroxysm- 
ally,  as  in  simple  laryngitis  or  in  true  croup,  by  the  addition  of  spasm  of 

1  Vide  p.  288. 
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the  mnBcles  of  the  glottis.  Swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  some  obstruction  to  respiration  without  invasion  of  the 
larynx.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  laryngitis  may  be  excluded  so  long  as 
the  Toioe  remains  unaflTected.  Diminished  respiratory  murmur  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  respiratory  function  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  laryngeal 
obstruction,  with  the  presence  of  moist  bronchial  r&les,  denote  an  extension 
of  the  affection  to  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Passing  to  symptoms  other  than  those  directly  referable  to  the  parts 
affected  vith  the  diphtheritic  process,  eases  differ  widely  as  respects  the 
amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Irrespective  of  an  affection  of  the 
larynx,  which  of  necessity  involves  great  danger,  cases  are  either  mild  or  ipore 
or  less  severe.  In  some  mild  cases  the  disease  is  almost  trivial,  patients  not 
taking  to  the  bed,  and  perhaps  not  keeping  within-doors ;  but,  however  mild 
oases  may  be  at  the  outset  and  during  more  or  less  of  the  career  of  the  dis- 
ease, there  is  always  a  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  diphtheritic  inflammation 
in  new  situations,  to  the  development  of  grave  symptoms,  and  to  important 
sequels.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  mild  throughout  its  career  the 
local  affection  is  confined  to  the  fauces,  or,  exceptionally,  to  a  limited  space  in 
some  other  situation. 

In  eases  of  greater  or  less  severity  Uie  clinical  history  embraces  symptoms 
T^erable  to  the  different  anatomical  systems — namely,  the  circulatory,  cutane- 
ous, respiratory,  digestive,  nCTvons,  and  urinary. 

The  pulse  in  some  oases  becomes  very  frequent ;  in  other  cases  the  accel- 
eration is  moderate,  and  it  is  sometimes  slight.  In  the  course  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  sometimes  at  first  more  or  less  rapid,  afterward  suddenly  falling 
below  the  average  of  health.  Aside  from  frequency,  the  pulse  is  soft  or  com- 
pressible. It  is  sometimes  irregular — a  symptom  of  unfavorable  omen  if  it 
be  independent  of  pre-existing  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  nostrils  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom,  and  it  occurs  occasionally 
from  the  throat  and  mouth.  Epistaxis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  as  to  require 
mechanical  means  for  its  arrest.  Under  these  circumstances  it  denotes  great 
gravity  and  danger,  and  hemorrhage  in  other  situations  is  to  be  regarded  as 
ominous. 

The  skin  rarely  presents  much  increase  of  heat.  In  some  cases  there  is  no 
increase,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  course  of  the  disease  the  surface  becomes 
cool  or  cold.  The  pyrexia,  as  a  rule,  is  less  than  in  most  other  acute  diseases. 
The  temperatare  may,  however,  be  high.  Petechial  spots  or  ecohymoses  are 
sometimes  observed,  occurring  generally  in  connection  with  hemorrhage  from 
mucous  surfaces.  In  grave  cases  the  skin  presents  an  antemic  aspect  even 
when  hemorrhage  has  not  occurred.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  air-passages 
become  affected  there  is  more  or  less  lividity  of  the  surface,  especially  marked 
on  the  face  and  prolahia.  The  disease  has  no  characteristic  eruption.  Rose- 
spots  are  sometimes  observed  and  other  forms  of  eruption — namely,  erythema 
nodosum,  urticaria,  and  sudamina — but  these  are  accidental. 

The  symptoms  referable  to  the  respiratory  system  are  due  to  fibrinous 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  bronchial  tubes.  These  have 
been  already  referred  to  among  the  symptoms  incident  to  the  local  affections 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  life  continue  sufficiently  long,  false  membrane 
in  these  cases  is  expectorated,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  like  mac- 
aroni, bnt  generally  in  patches  of  irregular  size  and  shape. 

The  desire  for  food  is  generally  either  notably  diminished  or  lost.  Aside 
fiom  pain  and  difficaltj  in  deglutition  or  the  suffering  caused  by  food  and 
drinks  when  the  month  is  affected,  there  is  often  an  invincible  repugnance  to 
nourishment,  so  that  in  children,  if  given  at  all,  it  must  be  forcibly  adminis- 
tered.   Vomiting  is  a  frequent,  and  in  some  cases  a  prominent,  symptom. 
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This,  as  well  as  anorexia,  is  serious  on  account  of  the  interference  with  ali- 
mentation. Diarrhcea  is  not  unoommon,  and  is  a  symptom  of  bad  omen.  la 
the  cases  in  which  the  diphtheritic  affection  extends  into  the  cesopbagos  &lse 
membrane  is  expelled  by  vomiting  in  the  form  of  ribbons,  pronded  death  do 
not  take  place  before  the  exfoliation  is  completed. 

Id  the  majority  of  cases  the  mind  is  unaffected.  Slight  passive  delirinin 
occasionally  occurs,  and  sometimes  the  detiriam  is  active.  The  latter  denotes 
great  gravity  of  the  disease.  ConvulBiona  and  ooma  are  rare,  bat  both  are  of 
occasional  occarrence.  Convulsions  have  been  obaerved  at  all  periods  of  the 
disease,  and  eoma  is  the  forerunner  of  a  fatal  termination.  It  is  probable  that 
ooma  and  convulsions,  occurring  in  this  disease,  are  generally  due  to  uraemia. 

Albuminuria  is  a  frequent  symptom.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  is  variable.  It  varies  considerably  at  different  times  and  places.  Gen- 
erally, the  albumen  contained  in  the  urine  is  small  in  amount,  but  it  is  some- 
times abundant.  In  the  cases  in  which  it  is  abundant  the  diphtheritic  exuda- 
tion is  generally  large  and  the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  is  unusnally 
great.  General  dropsy  in  connection  with  albuminuria  is  rare ;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  observed  in  a  small  number  of  eases.  There  may  be  evidences  of 
the  development  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  in  which  case  oasts  and  usually 
some  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  will  be  found  in  the  urinary  sediment. 
Haamaturia  has  been  observed  in  cases  presenting  the  symptoms  of  purpura 
or  the  hemorrhagio  diathesis.  As  in  the  other  febrile  diseases,  the  urine  con- 
tains a  lai^r  amount  of  urea  than  in  health — a  fact  showing  an  incTea^ed 
waste  of  the  tissues. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  between  one  and  two  weeks.  In  fatal  oases  the 
duration  may  fall  short  of  a  week,  death  sometimes  taking  place  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  illness  may  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  beyond  the  maximum  duration  of  the  career  of  the  disease^  owing  to 
consecutive  affections  or  sequels. 

Aside  from  the  characteristic  diphtheritic  affections  which  are  properly 
components  of  the  disease,  complications  are  rare  and  accidental.  Pnen- 
monitis  is  occasionally  developed,  and  the  affection  of  the  kidneys,  giving 
rise  to  an  abundance  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  to  general 
dropsy,  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication.  The  disease,  however, 
may  be  associated  with  other  diseases.  Its  concurrence  with  scarlatinHf 
measles,  and  smallpox  has  been  repeatedly  observed.  Painful  swelling  and 
redness  of  the  joints,  like  that  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  a  rare  complication. 

The  sequels  of  this  disease  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinical  history. 
Ansamia  and  general  debility  are  likely  to  persist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  exists  to  such  a. degree  as 
to  lead  to  sudden  death  from  syncope. 

Paralysis  affecting  more  or  less  the  voluntary  and  sometimes  the  involun- 
tary muscles  is  a  characteristic  sequel.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and 
pharynx  are  oflenest  affected,  and  paralysis  here  generally  precedes  its  occur- 
rence elsewhere.  The  palatine  muscles  are  sometimes  affected  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  but  generally  not  until  after  a  period  varying  between 
one  week  and  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  convalescence.  In  a  slight  or  mod- 
erate degree  the  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  denoted  by  a  nasal  intonation  and 
by  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  deglutition  and  the  regurgitation  of  liquids 
through  the  nostrils.  In  a  greater  degree  and  associated  with  paralysis  of 
the  oBsophagns — which  is  happily  rare — there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing, and  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  introduce  aliment  by  means  of  the 
stomach-tube.  Under  these  circumstances  sudden  death  has  been  caused  by 
the  passage  of  aliment  into  the  larynx.  On  inspection  the  soft  palate  is  seen 
to  be  relaxed  and  immovable.    There  often  is  anaesthesia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  throat.  The  paralysis  affects  the  reflex  aotion,  so  that  the  pal- 
ate remains  inotioDleBB  when  irritated  with  a  poiuted  instrument.  The  exist- 
ence of  paralysis  in  this  situation  is  indicated  by  a  nasal  intonation  of  the 
voice,  and  sometimes  by  a  snoring  sound  in  respiration.  The  paralysis  in 
some  cases  affects  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  face,  so  that  articulation  is 
difficult  and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  perform  the  acts  of  auction  and 
whistling.    The  act  of  gargling  is  also  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx, 
and  mouth,  but  not  infVequently  it  extends  to  other  muscles.  Exceptionally, 
the  paralysis  is  manifested  primarily  or  solely  elsewhere  than  in  the  throat. 
Paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  either  unilateral  or  bilat- 
eral, and  associated  often  with  ansesthesia  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane, 
may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  not 
uncommon,  causing  defective  power  of  adjustment  in  the  eye  for  distant  or 
near  objects.  This  disorder  is  generally  bilateral,  but  it  is  often  more  marked 
in  one  eye  than  in  the  other.  Other  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be  paralyzed, 
not  in&equently  causing  strabismus.  Amblyopia  and  transitory  amaurosis 
occasionally  occur.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amaurosis  is  some- 
times attributable  to  ursemia.  Disordered  vision  is  in  some  cases  the  first  of 
the  paralytic  aeqaelSf  and  the  paralysis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  o^ans  of 
sight.  The  other  special  senses — namely,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing — are 
sometimes  affected,  but  rarely  as  compared  with  the  spnse  of  sight. 

Paralysis  of  the  extremities  is  not  a  rare  form  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
Certain  muscles  only  or  all  of  the  muscles  of  an  extremity  may  be  involved. 
The  lower  limbs  are  most  likely  to  be  affected,  and  paralysis  here  generally 
takes  precedence  of  its  occurrence  in  the  upper  extremities.  The  paralysis 
is  developed  gradually,  and  is  often  preceded  or  attended  by  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  tingling,  numbness,  and  coldness.  The  loss  of  power  over  the  mus- 
cles may  be  complete  or  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  paresis.  The  par- 
alysis sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  paraplegia,  sometimes  of  hemiplegia, 
or  one  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  paralyzed  in  connection  with  paraple- 
gia, or  the  upper  limb  on  one  side  and  the  lower  limb  on  the  opposite  side 
may  be  alone  affected.  Trousseau  observed  the  paralysis  to  affect  the  different 
extremities  successively  and  recurrently.  Finally,  the  paralysis  is  sometimes 
general — that  is,  all  of  the  extremities  are  paralyzed — and  in  addition  the 
paralysis  may  invoWe  ^e  muscles  of  the  face,  the  throat,  mouth,  neck,  and 
trunk,  and  certain  of  the  involuntary  muscles.  Cases  in  which  the  paralysis 
is  BO  extensive  are  extremely  rare. 

The  paralysis  is  of  the  atrophic  variety.  The  paralyzed  muscles  are 
relaxed  and  may  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  The  knee-phenomenon 
or  patellar  tendon  reflex  is  usually  abolished,  and  this  often  occurs  after 
an  attack  of  diphtheria,  even  when  no  paralysis  is  developed. 

Acute  ataxia,  generally  of  the  lower  extremities,  has  been  repeatedly 
observed  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria,  without  paralysis. 

In  connection  with  the  paralysis  of  the  extremities  the  sensibility  of  the 
affected  parts,  when  tested  objectively, is  often  intact;  but  it  may  be  notably 
diminished  both  as  regards  the  sense  of  pain  and  touch.  Exceptionally,  there 
is  hypertesthesia  of  the  integuments. 

The  paralysis  sometimes  affects  the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm, 
giving  rise  to  dyspnoea  and  involving  danger  fVom  inability  to  carry  on  the 
respiratory  acts.  The  muscles  concerned  in  defecation  are  sometimes  para- 
lyzed, causing  either  retention  of,  or  inability  to  retain,  the  feces.  In  like  man< 
ner,  the  paralysis  may  affect  the  bladder,  causing  retention  and  incontinence  of 
urine.  Notable  impairment  or  loss  of  virile  power  may  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  rare  sequels  of  dipththeria. 
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As  regards  the  frequency  of  the  panlytie  sequels,  a  nasal  intonatum  <f 
the  Toice  and  more  or  leas  impairment  of  deg^ntiUon  are  cranmon,  bat  par- 
lUysia  elsewhere  occurs  in  a  minority  of  cases.   These  sequels  take  plaoe  ia 

cases  of  mild  as  well  as  of  severe  diphtheria. 

In  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis  lesions  have  been  found  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  in  the  spinal  nerve-roots,  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
anatomical  basis  of  tho  paralysis  dues  not  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 
In  several  cases  which  have  been  carefully  investigated  the  lesions  of  a  mul- 
tiple degenerative  neuritis  (p.  785)  have  been  found.  The  characters  of  the 
paralysis,  particularly  the  usually  rapid  recovery,  are  in  &Tor  of  the  periph> 
eral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  many  cases. 

Patholooical  Gharactsb. — Diphtheria  is  a  general  disease  or  an  essen- 
tial fever.  The  pyrexia  and  constitutiunal  symptoms  are  not  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  the  inflammation  involved  in  the  local  diphtheritic  affectioDS.  Two 
views  are  held  as  regards  the  relation  between  the  local  lesion  and  the  oonsti- 
tntional  action.  According  to  one  view,  the  sfMcial  poison  of  diphtheria 
first  enters  the  blood,  and  the  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  throat 
or  of  other  parts  is  secondary  to  the  general  disease,  having  to  the  latter  a  rela- 
tion like  that  of  the  characteristic  local  afiectioos  of  the  skin  and  mucioas  mem- 
branes in  the  eruptive  fevers.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  special  poison, 
consisting,  probably,  of  some  micro-organism,  enters  the  circulation  at  the 
seat  of  the  local  affection,  which  is  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  parasite. 
It  is  probable  that  both  modes  of  invasion  occur. 

A  question  which  has  occasioned  much  discussion  and  concerning  which 
opinions  differ  is,  whether  diphtheria  and  membranous  croup  be  distinct  dis- 
eases. Regarded  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  this 
question  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  There  is,  moreover,  noting  ia 
the  pathology  of  these  diseases  opposed  to  this  view.  It  is  established  both 
experimentally  and  clinically  that  psoudo-memhranons  inflammationa  of  the 
throat  may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  inhalation  of  hot 
vapors,  the  swallowing  of  corrosive  poisons,  traumatism,  and  the  special  poi- 
sons of  various  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlatina,  smallpox,  and 
measles.  There  is  do  ground  for  the  assumption  that  aside  from  these  causes 
the  diphtheritic  virus  is  the  only  one  capable  of  causing  pseudo-membtvnous 
laryngitis.  So  far  as  known,  the  pseudo-membranous  exudations  produced  by 
these  various  causes  are  anatomically  identical,  there  being  nothing  as  yei 
demonstrated  which  distinguishes  the  exudations  of  diphtheria.  In  additioo 
to  the  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  which  is  produced  by  the  spedal  poison 
of  diphtheria  (diphtheritic  croup),  the  author  recogniies  a  psendo-mombraii- 
ous  laryngitis  which  has  been  described  in  a  previous  article  as  true  or  mem- 
branous croup.  The  latter  affection  is  distinguished  from  diphtheria  by  the 
following  circumstances :  In  true  croup  the  exudation  occurs  primarily  in  the 
krynx,  or,  if  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  be  coincidently  involved,  the  exadation 
does  not  extend  to  the  nares  or  the  cesophagus,  nor  does  it  occur  in  other  ait- 
nations.  A  considerable  enla^ment  of  the  cervical  glands  does  not  ocear. 
Albuminuria  is  not  a  symptom.  The  pyrexia  and  other  general  symptoms 
are  purely  symptomatic  of  the  local  inflammation.  The  disease  ia  sporadic, 
not  epidemic.  It  affects  children  almost  exclusively.  It  is  never  followed 
by  paralytic  affections.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its  contagiousnesa.  The 
relative  distinctive  features  of  the  two  diseases  are  epitomized  by  saying  that 
diphtheria  is  a  general  disease  or  an  essential  fever,  whereas  the  so-called  true 
croup  belongs  among  the  local  diseases. 

A  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  throat  occurs  as  an  element  of  acarladna. 
and  the  two  diseases  may  exist  in  combination.   The  combination  of  the  two 
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diseases  is  the  prohable  explana^D  of  reported  instances  in  which  patients 
with  scarlet  fever  apparently  communicated  diphtheria,  and  vice  versd.  The 
following  instance  came  under  my  observation  :  The  patient,  a  boy  aged  four 
years,  had  well-marked  diphtheria  and  no  eruption.  After  convalescence  he 
became  affected  with  complete  hemiplegia  and  general  dropsy,  the  urine  denot- 
ing acute  diffuse  nephritis.  During  his  convalescence  a  sister  was  attacked 
with  scarlet  fever,  the  efflorescence  being  abundant.  The  boy  had  the  sequels 
of  both  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  following  what  appeared  to  be  purely  an 
attack  of  the  latter,  and  he  oommunicated  to  his  sister  the  former  and  not  the 
latter  disease. 

Causation. — ^Diphtheria  is  eminently  an  epidemic  disease.  Sporadic  cases, 
however,  ooour,  and  of  late  years  in  large  cities  the  disease  is  never  wholly 
extinguished.  Diphtheria  is  a  contagious  disease.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  inatanees  in  which  the  disease  has  followed  the  accidental  introduction  of 
some  of  the  diphtheritic  exudation  into  the  mouth,  nostrils,  eyes,  or  wounds 
of  the  skin.  Many  such  instances  have  occurred  among  physicians  in  attend- 
ance upon  diphtheritic  patients.  These  cases  prove  that  the  contagium  is 
present  in  the  diphtheritic  exudation.  It  is  true  that  Trousseau  and  Peter 
failed  to  produce  the  disease  in  themselves  by  voluntary  inoculation,  but  a 
similar  immunity  in  individuals  exists  toward  many  diseases  the  contagious- 
ness of  which  is  acknowledged.  In  this  regard  positive  evidence  outweighs  any 
number  of  negative  facts.  The  experimental  inoculations  of  animals  with  diph- 
theritic exudation  has  not  yielded  decisive  results.*  Further  evidence  of  the 
contagiousness  of  diphtheria  is  afforded  by  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into 
situations  where  it  had  not  previousty  existed  by  patients  coming  from  situ- 
ations in  which  it  was  prevailing.  There  are  some  instances  recorded  of  the 
special  poison  bein^  transported  by  individuals  who  do  not  themselves  become 
infected  with  the  disease,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  The  conta^um  of  diphthe- 
ria often  adheres  tenaciously  to  localities  where  it  has  once  gained  a  foothold. 
Thus  the  disease  has  been  contracted  by  those  occupying  rooms  where  many 
months  before  there  has  been  a  patient  affected  with  diphtheria.  Observa- 
tions have  been  reported  which  show  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of 
the  diphtheritic  poison  by  means  of  milk.* 

Defective  sewerage,  imperfect  ventilation,  overcrowding,  and  other  un.san- 
itary  conditions  favor  in  no  small  degree  the  development  of  the  disease  in 
both  its  sporadic  and  epidemic  form.  It  is  probable  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  spontaneous  generation  of  the  diphtheritic  conta^um,  but 
by  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  multiplication  of  the  disease-germs  outside 
of  the  body  or  by  increasing  the  snsceptibility  of  the  persons  exposed  thereto. 
Diphtheria,  however,  is  not  infrequent  under  the  best  hygienic  surroundings. 

Sporadic  cases  occur  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  the  special  germ  of  diphtheria  had  been  introduced  from  without; 
but  a  similar  apparently  spontaneous  development  of  other  contagious  diseases 
occurs,  so  that  these  instances  cannot  overthrow  the  general  belief  in  the  con- 
tagiousness of  diphtheria.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
trace  the  source  of  infection  in  cases  of  diphtheria. 

The  susceptibility  to  diphtheria  is  not  equal  at  all  periods  of  life.  This 
auBceptibility  is  greatest  between  two  and  seven  years  of  age.   After  this 

'  Some  experimenters  have  succeeded  in  pmdiicinf;  a  pseudo-membranous  inflamma- 
tion of  mucous  membrane  by  inoculation  with  diphtheritic  exiidationB;  but  the  results 
of  the  careful  experiments  of  Curtis  and  SattertIiWHlte,and  those  of  H.  C.  'Wood  and 
Formad,  ore  opposed  to  the  doctrine  that  diphtheria  can  be  produced  in  animals  by 
inoculation. 

■  Vide  article  1^  Hart  in  /Vo&  ^  Imvuatioiml  Med.  Omgtm  of  1881. 
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period  the  snsceptibilitj  progressively  diminishes,  but  it  exists  in  coneidenble 
degree  even  in  adults.  Daring  the  first  year  of  life  diphtheria  is  rare.  Cir- 
camstances  'pertaining  to  sex,  social  positioo,  occupation,  etc.  do  not  appear 
to  be  connected  with  the  causation.  IHphtheria  occurs  at  all  seasons  of  Uie 
year,  but  it  is  most  frequent  during  cold,  moist,  and  changeable  weather,  per- 
haps because  then  ordinary  inflammations  of  the  throat  are  most  common, 
and  these  may  increase  the  readiness  with  which  the  diphtheritic  viras  gains 
entrance  to  the  system.  One  attack  of  diphtheria  does  not  protect  against 
subsequent  attacks.  The  period  of  incubation  is  generally  between  two  and 
eight  days ;  it  may,  however,  be  longer. 

Some  persons  are  much  more  susceptible  to  diphtheria  than  others.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  explnin  to  what  this  increased  susceptibility  is  due,  but 
sometimes  it  is  associated  with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  or  with  a 
tendency  to  simple,  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  throat. 

Epidemics  of  diphtheria  are  irregular  in  their  occutrence.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  tbey  were  scarcely  known  in  America  fhtm  the  time  of  the  epi- 
demic in  1771,  described  by  Ban],  to  about  1856,  and  since  the  latter  date  they 
have  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  The  disease  is  often  limited  in  its 
prevalence  in  particular  sections  to  a  circumscribed  area.  For  example,  it  has 
been  observed  to  be  restricted  t-o  a  few  houses  or  a  single  house  or  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  special  cause  seems  to  require 
auxiliary  causes,  at  present  unknown,  which  are  peculiar  to  certain  localities. 

Epidemics  differ  as  regards  certain  features  of  the  disease  and  the  rate  of 
fatality.  In  some  epidemics  there  is  an  unusual  tendency  to  an  invasion  of 
the  larynx,  and  the  amount  of  exudation  in  other  situations  is  unusually 
large  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  other  epidemics  the  local  affection  is  con- 
fined to  the  fauces,  as  the  rule,  and  the  disease  is  generally  mild.  In  respect 
to  variations  at  different  times  and  places,  diphtheria  resembles  other  epidemio 
diseases. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  nothing  is  posidvely  known  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  special  cause  of  diphtheria.    There  is  some  basis  for  the  view 

that  we  include  under  the  general  name  of  diphtheria  diseases  dependent  upon 
different  causes.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  diphtheritic  inflammations  of 
the  throat  which  are  often  secondary  to  various  infectious  diseases,  particu- 
larly scarlatina,  but  also  to  measles,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  and  erysipelas, 
are  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  the  same  infectious  agent  which  produces  primary 
diphtheria.  There  are  also  some  writers  who  hold  the  opinion  that  even 
primary  diphtheria  may  be  produced  by  various  special  causes,  with  eorre- 
sponding  differences  in  anatomical  and  clinical  characteristics ;  bat  this  view 
is  far  from  proven. 

DiAaNosis. — It  is  important  to  define  clearly  the  comprehennvenras  of 
the  term  diphtheria  in  respect  to  diagnosis.  Some  physicians  are  accustomed 
during  an  epidemic  to  consider  oases  of  simple  or  follicular  pharyngitis  as 
cases  of  diphtheria.  This  is  sanctioned  by  writers  who  recognise  as  a  variety 
of  the  disease  *'  catarrhal  diphtheria that  is,  diphtheria  without  the  local 
diphtheritic  characteristics.  It  is  perhaps  a  rational  supposition  that  the 
special  cause  may  give  rise  to  a  pharyngeaf  inflammation  and  pyrexia  with- 
out flbrinous  exudation ;  but,  however  rational,  this  is  only  a  supposition. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  well  known  that  pharyngitis  without  diphtheritic 
characters  is  a  common  affection.  False  statistics  in  regard  to  death-rate, 
and  erroneous  conclusions  respecting  the  effect  of  treatment,  can  be  avoided 
only  by  recognizing  as  an  essential  criterion  the  local  diphtheritic  charac- 
teristics. Adopting  this  rule,  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  posidve  prior  to  the 
membranous  exudation,  which  may  be  preceded  for  a  variable  period  by 
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fiyrezia  and  other  general  symptoms.  These,  from  their  Tiolenoe,  may  mis- 
ead,  unless  an  examination  of  the  throat  he  made.  Thus,  I  have  known  an 
attack  with  high  fever  and  delirium  shortly  after  confinement  to  he  mistaken 
for  a  time  for  puerperal  fever.  When  it  is  an  intercurrent  disease  in  the 
course  of  another  fever,  it  is  liable  for  some  time  to  he  overlooked.  In  a  case 
related  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  there  being  notable  abdominis  tenderness 
and.  great  prostration,  the  disease  for  twenty-four  hours  was  supposed  to  be 
aoute  peritonitis. 

The  dit^osis  is  easy  when  the  local  manifestations  have  taken  place.  The 
only  liability  to  error  is  in  confounding  with  the  diphtheritio  affection  pharyn- 
gitis or  tonulliUs  with  a  deposit  of  mucus  or  an  abundant  follicular  secretion. 
The  appearance  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of  a  true  exudation.  The  dis- 
tinctive points  are  the  following :  A  deposit  of  mucus  or  of  follicular  secretion 
is  generally  limited  to,  or  especially  marked  over,  the  tonsils ;  it  can  he  wiped 
off,  but  is  not  removable  in  strips ;  it  may  be  seen  to  dip  into  the  follicular 
depressions ;  and  it  is  often  thrown  off  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  diphtheritio  exudation  has  the  characters  of  a  false 
membrane ;  it  generally  extends  more  or  less  over  the  sofl  palate  and  uvula ; 
if  removed  it  comes  away  in  strips ;  and  it  is  never  exfoliated  in  thirty-six 
hours. 

Prognosis. — The  proportions  of  deaths  in  collections  of  oases  reported  by 
different  observers  present  much  variation.  This  is  measurably  due  to  the 
fact  that,  irrespective  of  treatment,  the  fatality  in  different  epiwmios  varies 
within  widely-separated  limits.  The  Tariations  in  statisUcs  are  also  due  in  a 
measure  to  tiie  error  of  confounding  with  diphtheria  pharyngitis  or  tonBilUtis 
with  follicular  secretion,  and  the  error  of  applying  the  name  diphtheria  to  all 
cases  of  sore  throat  occurring  during  an  epidemic.  Without  attempting, 
therefore,  to  express  the  average  death-rate  in  figures,  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  is  sometimes  very  large  and  sometimes  comparatively  small. 

The  danger  is,  first,  from  an  invasion  of  the  larynx.  Of  the  cases  in  which 
the  air-passages  become  involved  the  vast  majority  end  fatally.  The  prog- 
nosis in  these  cases  is  always  exceedingly  unfavorable.  Apnoea  either  causes 
or  contributes  largely  to  the  fatal  result  whenever  the  larynx  becomes 
involved.  The  patient  cannot  be  considered  as  secure  against  diphtheritic 
laryngitis  so  long  as  the  career  of  the  disease  continues,  but  the  danger  from 
this  source  progressively  diminishes  after  the  first  week. 

The  danger  is,  second,  from  asthenia  or  exhaustion.  The  violence  of  the 
disease  may  destroy  life  within  fort^-eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the  attack, 
or  perhaps  even  at  an  earlier  penod.  In  these  cases  the  disease  is  truly 
called  malignant.  Using  the  language  of  metaphor  for  the'  want  of  precise 
knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the  fatality  in  these  cases 
depends,  the  vital  powers  are  said  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  force  of  the 
disease ;  but  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  disease  proves 
fatal  by  asthenia  the  powers  of  life  are  gradually  exhausted,  and  death  takes 
place  in  the  second  week.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  larynx  is  unaffected  the 
prognosis  is  always  unfavorable  if  the  diphtheritic  membrane  extend  from 
the  fauces  into  the  posterior  and  anterior  nares,  if  it  pervade  extensively  the 
buccal  membrane,  or  if  it  exist  abundantly  in  other  situations.  The  septic 
and  gangrenous  forms  of  diphtheria  offer  an  especially  unfavorable  prognosis. 
Other  unfavorable  prognostics  are — ^frequent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  copious 
epistaxis  or  hemorrhage  in  odier  situations,  great  frequency,  irregalarity,  or 
feebleness  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface,  abundance  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma. 

A  fact  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  liability  to  sadden,  fatal  syn* 
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«ope  in  this  disease.  It  may  occur  in  cases  vbich,  as  regards  tbe  general 
symptoms,  do  not  present  an  appearance  of  great  gravity.  It  generallj 
follows  some  unusual  exertion,  as  in  getting  out  of  bed ;  and  it  ha^  been 
known  to  occur  even  daring  convalescence.  It  is  probable  tbat  in  some  of 
the  cases  in  which  a  fatal  result  occurs  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  the  death  is 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heazt 
It  may  also  be  referable  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  tbe  heart. 

The  paralytic  affections  which  are  liable  to  supervene  do  not,  in  general, 
involve  danger.  The  danger  incident  to  these  affections  relates  to  innatrition 
in  tbe  eases  in  which  deglutition  is  extremely  difficult  or  impoauble,  and  to 
apnfea  when  tbe  respiratory  mnsoles  are  involved  in  the  paralysis. 

Treatmbnt. — With  reference  to  therapeutical  indications  it  is  ^convenient 
to  divide  oases  into  those  with  and  those  without  a  dipbtberitio  affection  of 
the  larynx.  The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  tbe  larynx  does  not  become 
affected  will  be  considered  first.  The  indications  in  these  cases  relate  to 
tbe  general  condition  and  to  the  local  affection. 

It  is  obvious  tbat  views  which  relate  to  the  pathological  connection  between 
tbe  pharyngeal  affection  and  the  general  condition  must  have  great  influence 
npon  the  rational  indications  as  regards  local  treatment  If  the  disease  be 
produced  by  bacterial  germs  or  organiams^  which,  received  into  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  find  a  habitat  generally  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  throat,  and 
that  generated  here  are  broods  of  parasites  which  migrate  into  adjacent  parts 
and  into  tbe  blood,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  local  treatment  is  first 
in  importance.  According  to  this  view,  tbe  object  is  to  destroy  the  panntes 
as  early,  quickly,  and  effectually  as  possible.  There  is  sufficient  probability 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view  to  dictate  the  propriety  of  making  trial  of 
different  articles  and  methods  with  reference  to  a  parasttiddal  effect 
Another  view  renders  local  treatment  rationally  important — namely,  that 
which  attributes  the  general  symptoms,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
absorption  of  septic  matter,  not  accepting  tbe  theory  that  tbe  morbific  agencv 
of  this  matter  is  due  to  a  specific  diphtheritic  organism.  According  to  this 
view,  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that  to  prevent  septicaemia  is  an  important 
object  of  local  treatment.  Rational  considerations,  however,  no  matter  how 
Strongly  they  may  seem  to  be  supported  by  morbid  anatomy,  together  witb 
accepted  doctrines  of  etiology  and  pathology,  are  never  sufficient  for  the 
estAblishment  of  therapeutical  rules  without  the  results  of  clinical  ex|>^ 
enee.  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  variableness  of  tbe  disease  in  dlffe^ 
ent  epidemics,  we  have  not,  at  present,  sufficient  clinical  dat«  for  determining 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  either  the  local  or  the  general 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  and  we  lack  the  important  standpoint  for  deciding 
npon  the  influence,  collectively,  of  all  kinds  of  treatment— namely,  the  mor- 
tality when  the  disease  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  nnaffiocted  by  anj 
therapeutical  measures. 

Caustic  and  irritating  applications  to  the  throat — namely,  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  strong  solutions  of 
the  pemitrate  or  persulphate  of  iron — have  heretofore  been  in  vogue.  Tbey 
are  still  employed  by  some  practitioners,  and  their  use  is  sanctioned  by  some 
standard  authors.  They  are  objected  to  on  the  following  rational  gronnds: 
Impairing  the  continuity  of  tissue  facilitates  the  entrance  of  organisms  or 
septic  matter  into  the  system ;  and  observation  teaches  that  seeondary  diph- 
theritic exudation  is  liable  to  oocnr  in  any  situation  on  tbe  mucous  snmoe  or 
skin  in  which  there  is  abranon ;  as,  for  example,  after  tbe  application  of  a 
blister.  Many  pbysidans  bare  testified  to  the  apparent  burtAxIness  of  these 
applications.   On  the  other  hand,  testimony  of  uieir  oaefulness  is  not  waoU 
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ing.  A  medical  friend  of  much  experience  ia  conTiDced  that  by  the  prompt 
and  thorough  application  of  nitric  acid,  if  the  part  primarily  afi'ected  can  be 
seen  and  reached,  the  progreBs  of  the  disease  may  with  certainty  be  arrested. 
He  claims  that  want  of  success  can  only  be  explained  by  lack  of  thorough- 
ness in  the  application.  It  should  be  made  by  bringing  into  contact  over  the 
whole  of  the  affected  part  either  lint  or  aeveral  thicknesses  of  linen  cloth 
holding  the  acid,  with  sufficient  pressure  for  the  add  to  penetrate  the  exuda* 
(ion  and  act  upon  the  underlying  dssue. 

Cauterising  applications  hare  of  late  years,  to  a  great  extent,  ^ven  place 
to  those  supposed  to  be  useful  by  means  of  a  disinfectant  or  antiseptic  effect. 
Remedies  applied  for  this  effect  are  carbolic  acid,  salicylio  acid,  permanganate 
of  potassa,  chloral  hydrate,  sulphite  of  soda,  bensoate  of  soda,  subBuTphate 
of  iron,  bromine,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa.  Two  or  more 
of  these  are  sometimes  combined.  The  applications  in  a  liquid  form  may  be 
made  by  means  of  a  probaDg,  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  a  ep ray-producer.  The 
latter  is  preferable,  especially  in  children.  The  salicylic  acid  is  conveniently 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  combined  with  bismuth,  or  it  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  salicylate  of  sodium  (7  parts  to  100  of  water). 
The  chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  taken  dry  into  the  mouth,  combined  with  pul- 
verized sugar.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  absorption  of  large  quantities 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  is  often  attended  with  danger.  The  applioations  are  to 
be  made  by  means  of  injections  into  the  nostrils  if  the  exudation  be  seated  in 
the  Schneiderian  membrane.  Whatever  be  the  disinfecting  or  antiseptic  arti- 
cles employed,  they  should  not  be  concentrated  sufficiently  to  cause  local  irri- 
tation, and  they  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals.  Oertel  advises  a  spray 
from  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  of  potassa  and  salicylic  acid,  with,  in  severe 
cases,  the  addition  of  the  permanganate  of  potassa,  to  be  continued  for  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  hour  and  repeated  every  hour  or  even  every  half  hour.  The 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  affected  parts  by  gai^ling  or  injections  with  tepid 
water  holding  some  disinfectant  in  solution  is  an  important  part  of  the  local 
treatment.  Oertel  attaches  much  importance  to  the  promotion  of  suppura- 
tion, and  advises  for  this  end  the  frequent  inhalation  of  hot  steam.  Various 
solutions  have  been  used  as  local  applications  with  the  view  of  dissolving  the 
false  membrane.  For  this  purpose  lime-water,  lactic  acid,  pepsin,  trypsin,  and 
papayotin  have  been  employed,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  exert  any 
decidedly  favorable  influence.  When  there  is  much  fever  swallowing  bits  of 
ice  is  grateful  to  the  patient. 

The  degree  of  efficacy  to  be  attributed  to  local  treatment,  and  the  partic- 
ular applications  to  be  preferred,  are  to  be  settled  by  further  clinical  experi- 
ence. Physicians  differ  as  to  the  importance  of  t(^ioal  applioations  and  as 
regards  preferences  among  those  which  are  in  use.  In  view  of  the  deficiency 
of  data  for  exact  conclusions  the  opinions  of  individual  observers  will  have 
weight  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities  for  observation  and  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  their  opinions. 

With  reference  to  the  general  treatment,  if  the  germ  theory  be  adopted  it 
is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  clinical  observation  to  discover  a  remedy  to  be  taken 
into  the  system  for  a  parasiticidal  effect.  Several  remedies  are  supposed  to 
have  this  effect.  Some  physicians  attribute  to  the  sulphites  efficacy  in  this 
way,  given  in  full  doses  after  short  intervals.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  the 
sulphite  of  sodium  may  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  sulpho- 
oarbolate  of  sodiam,  in  doses  of  a  scruple  to  an  adult  every  hour  or  two,  in 
the  practice  of  a  medical  ttiend  of  much  experience,  has  seemed  to  him  to  be 
signally  nsefnl.  This  remedy,  improperly  prepared,  is  sometimes  extremely 
o^sive  to  die  taste,  but,  properly  prepared  and  given  with  an  agreeable  syrup, 
it  is  not  repulrive.  The  benioate    sodium,  given  hourly  in  doses  aggregating 
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in  twenty-four  hours  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  grammes,  has  been  used 
with  apparent  benefit  in  Germany,  but  it  has  no  special  efficacy.  It  is  claimed 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Chapman,  on  the  basis  of  clinical  experience,  diat  iJcohol,  gives 
early  and  as  largely  as  can  be  borne  without  symptoms  of  alcoholism,  acts  u 
an  antidote,  and  that,  conjoined  with  quinia,  it  is  an  effactive  euratire  agent. 
Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  preparations  of  mercury,  given  in  fre- 
quently-repeated doses,  are  recommended  for  their  germicide  effects,  and  hare 
apparently  proved  useful.  Pilocarpine  has  been  administered  internally  with 
the  idea  that  by  inducing  abundant  secretion  it  aids  in  the  detachment  of  the 
false  membrane,  but  the  favorable  results  at  first  reported  as  following  the 
use  of  this  remedy  hare  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience.  We 
may  hope  that  for  this  disease  and  for  other  infectious  diseases  remedies  may 
be  discovered  which  will  have  a  controlling  infiuence,  like  that  of  quinia  ia 
the  malarial  fevers ;  but  at  present  we  know  of  no  drag  which  exerts  a 
specific  curative  influence  over  diphtheria. 

Aside  from  remedies  for  a  special  controlling  influence,  in  view  of  the  fast 
that  if  the  larynx  he  not  affected  the  danger  is  chiefly  from  asthenia,  the  great 
object  of  treatment  is  support.  Much  importance  belongs  to  aloohol  as  the 
most  efficient  factor  in  the  supporting  treatment.  The  principles  which  shoaU 
govern  its  employment  are  the  same  as  in  the  essential  fevers  and  in  other  £»■ 
eases  tending  to  destroy  life  by  asthenia.  These  principles  need  not  here  be 
repeated.  In  this  disease,  as  in  the  essential  fevers,  there  is  sometimes  a 
notably  increased  tolerance  of  alcoholics.  Jenner  cites  a  case  in  which  two 
drachms  of  brandy  were  given  hourly  with  advantage  to  a  child  three  jean 
of  age.  In  a  case  of  great  severity  which  came  under  my  observation  half  aa 
ounce  of  brandy  was  given  hourly,  the  patient  being  thirteen  years  of  age, 
without  any  excitant  effect,  the  case  ending  in  recovery.  In  the  use  of  alco- 
holics the  physician  is  to  be  guided  by  the  indications  and  by  carefully  watch- 
ing the  immediate  effects.  Alimentation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 
The  diet  should  be  concentrated  and  highly  nutritious,  and  it  should  embnee 
the  necessary  variety  of  alimentary  principles.  Milk  meets  pre-eminently  these 
requirements.  A  serious  difficulty  in  the  treatment  often  arises  iVom  the  inrin- 
cible  repugnance  to  nutriment,  and  sometimes  fVom  the  persistence  of  vomit- 
ing. Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  alimentation  in  some  cases,  and  sometimes  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  its  importance,  death  takes  place  f^m  ioDutritioD. 
Of  tonic  remedies,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  and  the  tincture  of  the  chloride 
of  iron  are  very  useful. 

The  measures  heretofore  known  as  an tiphlogi sties — namely,  bloodletting, 
general  or  local,  purgation,  emetics,  and  nauseants — are  rationally  contraiudi- 
cated  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  danger  is  not  from  the  inflammator}'  mani- 
festations of  the  disease,  but  from  the  general  condition  which  tends  to 
destroy  life  by  asthenia.  Clinical  experience  has  abundantly  shown  these 
measures  to  be  injurious.  Blisters  and  other  counter-irritant  measures  are 
not  to  be  employed,  occasioning,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  new  foci  of  diph- 
theritic inflammation. 

Symptoms  incidental  to  the  disease  claim  palliative  treatment  Vomitiog 
ia  to  be  relieved  by  bismuth,  creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  etc.  Durrfacea  calls 
for  o^ium  and  astringents.  Anodynes — that  is,  opium  or  its  «uccedanea,  the 
bromides,  or  the  chloral  hydrate — are  often  indicated  by  restlessness  and  vigil- 
ance.   Hemorrhage  indicates  the  use  of  hsemostatics  topically  and  intern^y. 

The  treatment  of  cases  in  which  diphtheritic  laryngitis  becomes  developed 
involves  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  cases  without  the  laryngeal 
affection ;  but,  in  addition,  measures  are  indicated  to  hasten  the  separation 
of  the  faJse  membrane  within  the  larynx,  precisely  as  in  cases  of  laryngitis 
with  fttlse  membrane  disconnected  from  diphtheria ;  that  is,  in  cases  of  spo- 
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radic  or  primary  so-ealled  trne  croup.  The  most  efficient  of  tlie  measnres  for 
this  end  is  the  inhalation  of  Tarm  vapor  or  steam.  With  reference  to  this 
measure  and  other  points  relating  to  the  treatment  directed  to  the  laryngeal 
affection  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  Laryn^tis  with  Fibrinous 
Exudation.' 

The  rules  with  respect  to  tracheotomy  when  the  danger  from  laryngeal 
obstruction  is  imminent  are  the  same  as  in  cases  of  primary  croup.  There  is 
undoubtedly  less  hope  of  success  from  surgical  interference  than  in  the  latter 
affection.  With  reference  to  the  propriety  or  importance  of  the  operation, 
however,  the  simple  question  is,  Are  lives  ever  saved  by  it?  This  question 
is  nndoubtedly  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  question,  How  many 
lives  are  saved  ?  is  of  less  importance  in  its  practical  bearing.  If  lives  be 
ever  saved  by  tracheotomy  in  diphtheria,  a  practitioner  is  reprehensible  if  he 
allow  a  patient  to  die  from  laryneoal  obstruction  without  opening  the  trachea. 
The  patient  ia  entitled  to  the  chance  of  being  saved  by  the  operation,  how- 
ever small  that  chance  may  be. 

The  method  of  treating  laryngeal  stenosis  by  passing  a  tube  into  the  larynx 
(intubation)  has  been  practised  with  considerable  success  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer  of 
New  York,  and  has  been  recently  advocated  by  him.  Other  practitioners  have 
in  general  had  less  favorable  results  in  employing  this  method  than  those 
obtained  by  Dr.  O'Dwyer.  Experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  determine  the 
value  of  intubation  of  the  larynx  in  cases  of  diphtheria  and  croup. 

The  propriety  of  precautions  against  contagion  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Patients  affected  with  the  disease  should  be  at  once  isolated.  When- 
ever practicable,  the  removal,  especially  of  children  between  three  and  twelve- 
^ears  of  age,  from  an  infected  bouse  or  district  is  advisable.  Thorough  dis- 
infection of  the  dejectaons,  of  all  articles  which  have  been  in  contact  witb 
patients,  and  of  the  apartments  which  they  have  occupied  is  to  be  enjoined. 
Auxiliary  causes  are  to  be  sought  after  in  defective  sewerage  or  drainage,  over- 
crowding, want  of  ventilation,  etc.,  and  these  removed  if  discovered. 

The  diphtheritic  paralyses  may  be  treated  by  massage,  by  the  employment 
of  the  galvanic  current,  and  by  hypodermic  injections  of  small  doses  of 
strychnine. 

Milk  Sickness. 

During  the  early  decades  of  this  century  the  disease  known  in  the  lower 
animals  as  the  tremble*^  and  in  human  beings  as  the  miUe  sickness,  prevailed 
extensively  in  many  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  what  were  then  the  West* 
em  and  South-western  States  of  this  country.  The  disease  has  gradually 
receded  before  the  advances  of  improved  agriculture,  but  it  stUl  retains  a  foot- 
hold in  certtun  districts  where  it  has  been  endemic.  The  States  in  whicL 
the  disease  has  most  ftvqnently  been  observed  are  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,. 
Kentuoky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Michigan ;  but  cases  have  occurred  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Qeorgia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  The  disease  is  not  known  to  have  occurred  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  west  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  or  in  the  countries  of  the  014 
World.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease,  coming  as  they  do. in  great  part  from 
recently -settled  regions  where  medical  science  has  not  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment, are  very  imperfect.  Notwithstanding  the  doubt  which  has  been  cast  upon 
the  very  existence  of  the  disease  as  a  specific  affection  by  some  authors,  and 
the  little  attention  which  it  has  receive!  in  medical  literature,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  for  the  recognition  of  a  peculiur  and  specific  disease  which  haa- 
received  the  names  already  mentioned. 

■Vide  p.  291. 
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The  name  tnilk  sickness  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  NSt* 
innnicated  to  man  by  the  use  of  the  milk  of  cows  affected  with  the  tremWes. 
This  name  is  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  evidence  of  emomfr 
nicabilit^  also  by  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals  thus  affected. 

Thedisease  affects  primarily  herbivorous  animals,  especially  cattle,and  lesefn- 
qnently  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  wild  animals.  Unweaned  calves,  lambs,  and 
colts  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  Animals  giving  milk  do  not  raanifeBt 
the  characteristic  symptoms  so  soon  as  those  which  are  not  giving  milk. 

The  leading  symptoms  of  tremUefi  occarring  in  cattle  are  at  first  Ungaor, 
indisposition  to  exercise,  and  abstiuence  from  food,  and  then,  when  the  dii- 
ease  is  fully  developed,  weakness,  so  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  stiDd 
upright ;  trembling,  thirst,  obstinate  constipation,  a  lustreless  and  congested 
condition  of  the  eyes,  coolness  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  labored 
respiration.  Convulsions  may  occur.  Most  writers  mention  a  peculiarly 
offensive  odor  of  the  breath.  Mild  cases  occur,  but  generally,  if 
symptoms  be  well  marked,  death  takes  place  within  a  few  hours  or  a  few 
days  after  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease.  A  predisposing  cause  of 
an  attack  of^n  is  fatigue.  Exercise  is  sometimes  employed  to  determiBe 
whether  the  disease  exist  in  a  latent  or  prodromic  sti^.  Thus,  cattle-deal- 
ers in  milk-siok  districts  often  chase  the  animals  for  a  while  in  order  to  tot 
their  freedom  from  trembles. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  late  snmmer  and  autumn,  but  it  may  oceor 
in  the  winter.  It  is  more  common  in  warm,  dry  seasons  than  in  wet  seasom. 
It  occurs  only  in  certain  localities,  which  are  often  quite  narrowly  dreafr 
scribed.  The  special  cause  may  exist  in  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  a  fana, 
■and  be  absent  from  the  land  immediately  adjoining.  Wild  and  unimproved 
lands,  especially  those  which  are  densely  timbered,  seem  to  be  the  favorite 
situations  for  the  special  poison,  while  open  prairies  and  fields  which  are 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun  are  not  favorable  for  its  development.  Coltivi- 
tion  of  the  soil  causes  the  disease  to  disappear.  The  disease  has  not  beea 
observed  to  originate  in  regions  where  it  did  not  previously  exist,  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  disappeared  from  the  endemic  regions  after  tbdr 
subjection  to  cultivation.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  U>e 
infected  districts  that  the  animals  do  not  contract  the  disease  during  tlie 
daytime,  but  only  when  they  are  allowed  to  remain  out  during  the  oigH 
So  far  as  is  known,  no  special  quality  of  the  soil  characterises  the  infected 
regions. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  trembles  is  due  to  some  c^>ecial  poison  which  ii 
present  in  the  ground,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  tite  nature  of  thit 
l>oison.  The  idea  that  the  poison  is  a  mineral  substance  has  received  no  sup- 
port in  facts,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The  prevalent  view  is  that 
the  disease  is  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  some  poisonous  vegetable.  A  nam- 
ber  of  vegetables  have  been  accused,  such  as  certain  poisonous  Umbellifene, 
the  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  the  Rhus  toxicodendron,  and  certain  fungi 
'Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  plants  causes  the  disease, 
the  theory  of  a  vegetable  poison  is  not  without  considerable  probability. 
There  are  also,  especially  of  late  years,  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the 
trembles  is  caused  by  a  special  micro-oi^anism,  and  Phillips  claims  to  have 
found  a  spirillum  in  the  blood.  Graff  found  that  the  flesh  of  a  Aog  which 
had  been  poisoned  by  feeding  him  with  meat  from  cows  affected  with  the 
trembles  was  no  less  poisonous  than  the  cow's  flesh.  This  experiment  is  as 
argument  in  favor  of  the  multiplication  of  the  poison  within  the  body.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  that  these  experiments  should  be  repeated  before  any 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  tbem. 

In  all  regions  where  the  trembles  preTaib  among  cattle  an  apparently  ides* 
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tical  disease,  called  the  milk  etchteis,  occurs  in  haman  beings.  It  is  gener- 
ally admitted  that  milk  sickness  is  caused  bj  ingesting  either  the  milk  or  the 
flesh  of  animals  affected  with  the  trembles.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  milk  may  contain  the  special  poison  even  when  the  cow  presents  no  mani- 
festations of  the  disease,  these  being  warded  off,  apparently,  by  the  excretion 
of  the  poison  through  the  mammary  gland.  Butter  and  cheese  made  from 
the  infected  milk  are  also  poisonous,  and  henoe  the  opinion  of  physicians  in 
milk-sick  districts  is  probalMy  correct  that  cases  of  this  disease  must  occur  ia 
ciUes,  but  that  its  true  nature  is  not  recognised  by  the  medical  attendants. 
Young  children  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  the  disease  than  adults.  It  has 
not  been  proven  whether  or  not  the  special  poison  be  destroyed  by  boiling  the 
infected  milk  or  b^  cooking  the  meat. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  variable,  being  sometimes  one  or  two  days, 
sometimes  several  days,  and,  according  to  some  writers,  occasionally  several 
weeks.  The  first  manifestations  of  the  disease  often  follow  some  special  exer- 
tion. The  premonitory  symptoms,  which  may  be  of  short  duration  or  may  last 
for  several  days,  are  malaise,  lassitude,  fatigue  after  slight  exertion,  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  anorexia,  and  slight  nausea.  As  these  symptoms  become 
more  pronounced,  extreme  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene,  accompanied  by 
intense  thirst,  obstinate  constipation,  and  a  burning  pain  in  the  epigastrium. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface,  particularly  of  the  extremities,  is  below  the 
normal,  and  the  internal  temperature  is  not  usually  much  elevated.  The  skin 
is  dry,  and  the  abdomen  is  retracted,  with  little  if  any  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure. The  pulsations  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  prominent.  Intestinal  per- 
istole seems  to  be  wholly  suspended.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  flabby,  pre- 
senting the  impressions  of  the  teeth,  and  when  protruded  is  tremulous. .  At 
first  moist  and  thickly  coated,  the  tongue  may  later  become  red,  dry,  and  fis- 
sured. The  breath  is  offensive,  and  it  emits  an  odor  which  nearly  all  writers 
speak  of  as  indescribable  but  characteristic,  so  that  by  means  of  this  pecu- 
liar fetor  the  disease  can  be  recognized.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  sometimes  its  secretion  is  even  suspended.  The  pulse  varies  in  fre- 
quency, but  it  is  always  weak  and  compressible.  The  action  of  the  heart  is 
often  labored,  without  any  corresponding  change  apparent  in  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist.  The  eyes  are  often  suffused  with  blood.  The  mental  state  is  at  first 
one  of  restle^uness  and  irritability,  and  later  one  of  hebetude  and  indifference, 
passing  toward  a  fatal  termination  into  somnolence  and  coma.  Convulsions 
sometimes  occur.  Vomiting  continues  until  from  extreme  exhaustion  it  is 
rn)laced  bv  only  a  feeble  retching.  The  vomited  material,  conedsting  at  first 
of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach,  later  contains  mucns,  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood.  It  may  be  frothy,  but  it  rarely  contains  much  bile.  In  the 
later  stages  the  color  of  the  vomit  is  said  to  sometimes  resemble  water  colored 
with  indigo-blue.  Black  vomit,  due  to  hemorrhage,  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
patient  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  low,  muttering  delirium.  Death, 
if  it  occur,  is  from  asthenia. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  There  are  mild  cases  which  hardly 
pass  beyond  the  premonitory  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  symptoms  develop  rapidly  and  with  great  intensity,  a  fatal  termi- 
nation occurring  within  two  or  three  days  of  the  onset.  More  frequently  the 
duration  of  fatal  cases  is  between  five  and  fourteen  days. "  Chronic  cases  last- 
ing for  several  weeks  have  been  described. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  prognosis  from  the  existing  data. 
The  writers  of  the  eariy  part  of  this  eentu^  state  that  the  majority  of  tiiose 
affected  die,  whereas  more  recent  authors  give  a  comparatively  favorable 
prognosis.  Perhaps  this  more  favomble  result  is  due  to  improved  methods 
of  treatment    Beoovery  is  slow. 
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Nothing  is  positively  known  ooncerning  the  pathology  of  milk  sickness. 
The  symptoms  suggest  an  intense  gastritis,  but  in  the  few  recorded  autopsies 
mention  is  made  only  of  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  contraction 
of  the  stomach.  The  intestinal  canal  has  been  found  markedly  contracted. 
With  the  exception  of  these  alterations,  the  results  of  post-mortem  ezamina- 
tion  have  generally  been  negative. 

The  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  prophylaxis  of  milk  sickness  are  apparent 
from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  its  etiolc^y.  The  former  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  consisted  in  bleeding,  drastic  cathartics,  and  blisters.  The 
modern  treatment  has  substituted,  and  with  beneficial  results,  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  rastorstiTes.  Notwithstanding  some  contradictory  testimony, 
it  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  extreme  irritability  of  the  stomach,  that  opiam 
judicionsly  wlministered  is  osefal.  Quinine  is  highly  recommended  by  some 
writers.  Alcoholic  stimnlantB  are  now  fteely  employed  in  this  disease.  Coun- 
ter-irritation to  the  epigastric  region,  as  by  a  mustard-plaster,  may  be  tried. 
While  the  older  practitioners  thought  that  the  leading  indication  was  to  open 
the  bowels,  there  are  now  some  physicians  who  are  opposed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  cathartics,  on  the  ground  that  they  increase  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  and  do  not  accomplish  their  purpose.  Eneraata  may  be  employed 
as  the  least  disturbing  of  the  cathartic  remedies.  Agents  to  allay  vomiting, 
such  as  bits  of  ice,  carbonic-acid  water,  and  creasote,  should  be  given.  The 
diet  should  be  chiefly  liquid  and  easily  digestible.^ 


CHAPTER  X. 
ACUTE,  SUBACUTE,  AND  CHRONIC  ARTICULAR  RHEUMATISM. 


Acute  Articular  Bhenmatism;  Clinical  History-;  PatbolOKical  dutaeter;  Oansstioa; 
Diagnosis;  PxognosiB;  Treatment.— Snbaente  and  Chtpnle  Articular  Bhenmatlam. 

THE  term  rheimatitm  is  used  to  denote  a  constitutional  disease  character- 
ised by  certain  local  manifestations  seated  in  the  articulations  and  the 
fibrous  tissues  in  other  parts.  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  neuralgic 
and  other  affections  supposed  to  arise  from  the  constitutional  morbid  condi- 
tion existing  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  disease.  I  shall  consider  Jint^  acute 
artteuiar  rhevmaiiim  or  rkfumafie  feo'r;  and  aeeoHti,  gubacute  and  dircnic  artic- 
u2nr  rheumalum.  The  affection  known  as  mvteular  rhnmatiim  has  been  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  under  the  name 
Myalgia.  The  disease  called  gout  is  in  certain  respects  analogous  to  rheu- 
ma^m,  although  presenting  essential  points  of  difference.  After  having 
considered  the  forms  of  rheumatism  just  named,  I  shall  consider,  in  the 

*  The  foUowinff  are  among  the  articles  which  describe  this  disease :  Hirsch,  Hawtb.  d, 
nia(ori9eh~0eog.  Pathoiome,  fid.  2 ;  Drake,  A  Mftnoir  on  Ihf.  Duteive  ixJkd  tn/  the  People 
the  'IVmbUs  and  the  Siek  Sbmack  or  Mili  Siekneta,  Louisville,  1841 ;  Graff,  "On  the  Milb 
Sickness  of  the  West,"  Amerienn  Jtnim.  o/"  the  AM.  ftetencet,  April,  1841 ;  "  Report  on 
Milk  Sickness,"  Trans.  the  Kentitch/  State  Medical  Soeieh/,  1868;  Beach,  "Milk  Sidc- 
ness,"  3%«  Journal  of  the  Amtriem  Med.  Ansor..,  July  2S,  iM-t;  Fulton,  l^Hadelphia  Me^. 
and  f^ttrg.  Rnorta:  Apr.  12, 1884.  A  thoroagh  mono^phic  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
much  to  be  aedred. 
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next  chapter,  gout  and  rheamatoid  or  deformiDg  arthritis,  oileo  called  rheu- 
matic gout. 

Acute  Articular  RheumatiBm— Rheumatic  Fever. 

Aente  articular  rheumatism,  as  the  name  imports,  invoWes  an  affection 
of  the  articulations  or  joints.  The  affected  joints  present  the  phenomena 
of  inflammaUon,  and  the  affection  is  also  called  ftcute  rheumatic  arthritis  or 
poWarUiritis.  Opportunity  is  rarely  offered  to  study  the  morbid  appearances 
withiu  the  joints  m  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Often  when  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  joints  hare  been  well  marked  during  life  little  change 
is  to  be  found  in  these  structures  after  death.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in 
these  cases  the  condition  is  one  chiefly  of  hypersemia  and  cedeuia.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  artioular  cavity  contains  an  increased  amount  of  fluid, 
which  is  more  or  less  turbid  from  admixture  with  pus-cells.  The  synovial 
membrane  may  be  reddened  from  hypereemia  and  thickened  from  serous  infil- 
tration. In  some  cases  flocculi  of  fibrin  have  been  found  within  the  articular 
cavity.  Much  of  the  swelling  about  the  joints  during  life  is  due  to  inflam- 
matory oedema  of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  affected  parts.  The  quantity 
of  fibrin  or  of  fibrin-factvrs  in  the  hlood  is  notably  increased.  In  the  couim 
of  the  disease  certain  internal  organs  are  liable  to  become  inflamed.  The 
inflammation  is  generally  seated  in  the  fibro-serous  tissues,  and  especially  in 
the  endocardium  and  pericardium.  In  a  pathological  view  the  endocai^itis, 
pericarditis,  and  other  internal  inflammations  which  occur  in  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  are  local  manifestations  of  the  disease,  like  the  arthritic 
affections,  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in  Uie  light  of  compli- 
cations. 

Clinical  Hibtort. — Acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
begins  with  a  sudden  attack,  and  in  nearly  one~ha1f  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  attack  is  sudden  it  takes  place  at  night.  In  a  small  proportion  of  cases 
pyrexia  precedes  the  local  manifestations  for  a  period  varying  between  a  few 
nours  and  one  or  two  days ;  hence  one  reason  for  the  name  rheumatic  fever 
instead  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  fever  and  the 
local  manifestations  are  simultaneous  in  their  occurrence.  Sometimes  pain 
and  soreneM  of  the  joints,  together  with  indefinite  ailments,  precede  the 
development  of  the  disease  for  a  variable  period. 

The  development  of  the  disease  is  denoted  by  an  affection  of  one  or  more 
of  the  articulations.  The  larger  joints  (knee,  shoulder,  or  elbow)  are  first 
affected  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  The  local  phenomena  are  pain,  ten- 
derness, increased  heat,  swelling,  and  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pain  differs 
in  intensity  in  different  cases,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  intense  so  long  as  the 
parts  are  perfectly  quiet.  Pain  is  especially  excited  by  movements  of  the 
affected  joints.  In  severe  cases  the  slightest  motion  is  insupportable,  and  even 
jarring  the  bed  or  room  occasions  suffering.  Pressure  over  the  joints  is 
painfal.  Owing  to  the  pain  occasioned  by  movements,  the  patient  maintains 
as  long  u  possible  a  fixed  position.  Changes  of  the  decuDitus  often  cause 
extreme  suffering.  Swelling  is  most  apparent  in  joints  not  covered  with 
muscle — namely,  the  knee,  wrist,  elbow,  ankle,  and  the  smaller  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  It  is  less  apparent  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  The  swelling 
is  due,  in  part,  to  a  morbid  increase  of  liquid  within  the  synovial  cavity,  and 
in  part  to  serous  effusion  into  the  surrounding  structures.  The  redness  is 
due  to  an  erythema  in  the  form  of  patches  or  zones  which  do  not  present 
well-defined  borders.  The  redness,  like  the  swelling,  is  not  apparent  over 
the  hip  and  shoulder,  but  only  over  joints  that  are  comparatively  superficial. 
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The  BwelliDg  and  the  redoess  are,  Id  general,  pr(^rtioDate  to  the  acntenen 
of  the  rheumatism. 

In  some  cases  several  joints  are  affected  either  simnltaneonsly  or  in  i^aick 
successioD  (polyarthritis)  ;  bat  in  other  cases  the  affection  is  limited  to  a  single 
joint  for  a  greater  or  less  period  (monarthritis).  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  most  caaes,  various  joints  are  saceessively  affected,  and  frequently  a 

f;reater  or  less  number  of  joints  are  affected  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  pecn- 
iarity  of  the  rheumatic  inflammatioa  to  leave  one  or  more  joints  abraptly, 
the  local  phenomena  sometimes  disappearing  within  a  few  hoars,  and  to 
attack  as  abruptly  other  joints.  Cases  differ  as  regards  the  number  of  Jwnt« 
affected  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Id  some  cases  few  or  oo  joints  escape, 
and  in  oUier  oases  the  rheumatic  inflammation  rematos  limited  to  a  few 
joints  or  even  to  a  single  joint.  The  fibrous  tissues  elsewhere  than  within 
and  around  the  joints,  and  exclusive  of  the  visceral  oi^na,  are  liable  to  be 
attacked.  Thus,  those  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  of  the  instep,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  neck  and  back,  and  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye  are  sometimes 
involved.  The  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  the  burase  are  liable  to  rhenmatie 
inflammation. 

The  disease  is  extremely  variable  as  regards  the  number  of  joints  affected, 
either  simultaneously  or  successively,  the  order  in  which  they  are  attacked, 
etc.,  yet  the  local  manifestations  are  governed  by  an  important  patholf^eal 
law — namely,  the  law  of  parallelism.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected 
together,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  different  affected  joints  are  either 
on  one  side  of  the  body,  or  joints  on  the  two  sides  which  are  analogous 
namely,  the  knee  and  elbow,  wrist  and  ankle,  hip  and  shoulder — are  affected 
in  combinatioD.  Id  an  analysis  of  21  eases  with  referenee  to  this  point,  out 
of  88  instances  in  which  either  a  joint  was  affected  singly  or  more  or  less 
joints  affected  in  combination,  there  was  but  a  single  violation  of  the  law 
of  parallelism.*  This  disease,  therefore,  is  eminently  one  of  the  bilateral  or 
symmetrical  diseases.  As  respects  the  relative  liability  of  the  different  joints 
to  become  affected,  the  analysis  just  referred  to  showed  the  order  to  be  as 
follows :  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  shoulder,  hip,  elbow,  phalangeal  joints,  first 
of  the  hands  and  second  of  the  feet,  and  the  maxillary  joint. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  pyrexia. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  pyrexia  sometimes  precedes  the  local  mani- 
festation, a  reason  for  the  propriety  of  regarding  the  disease  as  an  essential 
fever  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pyrexia  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  joints  a&cted  or  to  the  intensity  of  the  rheumatic  inflammation,  as 
denoted  by  pun,  soreness,  heat,  etc.  The  pulse  rarely  exceeds  100  per  min- 
ute. The  axillary  temperature  in  different  cases  varies  between  102®  and  110°  F. 
Sweating  is  generally  a  symptom  more  or  less  prominent,  occurring  especially 
at  night.  The  sweat  emits  a  notably  sour  odor.  In  connection  with  profuse 
sweating,  sudamina  or  miliary  vesicles  not  infrequently  appear  on  the  neck 
and  trunk.  The  appetite  is  either  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Thirst  is  more 
or  leas  urgent.  The  tongue  is  frosted  or  coated.  The  saliva  becomes  acid. 
Generally  the  bowels  are  constipated,  but  exceptionally  there  is  diarrhoea. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity;  its  specific  gravity  is  high,  owing  chiefly 
to  a  decrease  of  water ;  the  coloring  matter  is  increased,  and  on  cooling  the 
urates  are  deposited  in  abundance.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  pigment 
of  the  urine  the  deposit  is  usually  of  a  reddish  color.  T^o  deposit  of 
this  lateritious  sediment  does  not  show  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  nrie 
acid  in  the  urine,  but  only  the  diminution  of  water.  Quantitative  analy* 
sea  of  the  urine  have  shown  the  quantity  of  nrio  acid  not  to  be  greater  than 

*  "Analyais  of  Twentv-one  Cases  of  ArUcular  Rheumatism,"  by  the  author,  BiMI» 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1854. 
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in  health.  The  chlorides  are  sometimes  deficient,  and  oecaaioDally  the  urine 
is  slightly  albuminous.  Pain  in  the  head  is  not  common.  The  intellect,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  disturbed,  but  mild  delirium  is  sometimes  observed.  In  gen- 
eral the  strength  is  well  preserved.  Sleeplessness  is  usually  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort and  more  or  less  prostration,  sleep  being  prevented  by  pain  on  change 
of  position  and  by  the  perspirations. 

An  important  feature  of  the  disease  is  its  tendency  to  invade  certain  of  the 
struotures  of  the  heart.  Endocarditis  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases.  It  is,  however,  less  frequent  than  has  heretofore  been  supposed,  as 
already  explained  in  treating  of  that  affection.  The  inflammation,  as  a  rule, 
is  limited  to  the  membrane  lining  the  left  oaviUes  of  the  heart,  and  it  afiiects 
especially  the  portion  of  this  membrane  situated  upon  the  mitral  valve.  In 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  especially 
mitral  lesions,  their  point  of  departure  is  rheumatic  endocarditis.  As  a 
rule,  the  endocarditis  is  simple  and  devoid  of  immediate  danger;  but  in  s 
small  proportion  of  cases  the  endocarditis  is  of  the  fatal  variety  distinguished  * 
as  ulcerative  or  malignant.  Pericarditis  occurs  less  frequently.  As  a  rule, 
wKen  pericarditis  becomes  developed  endocarditis  coexists.  ]*or  a  consider- 
atiun  of  these  aflections,  as  developed  in  rheumatism,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  section  devoted  to  diseases  affecting  the  circulatory  system.  It  may 
be  repeated  here  that  pericarditis,  and  probably  endocarditis,  sometimes  pre- 
cede the  local  manifestations  elsewhere.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  these 
affections  as  complicatjons,  but,  properly  speaking,  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease ;  that  ut,  they  are  dependent 
on  the  same  determining  cause  to  which  the  affection  of  the  joints  is  to  be 
referred.  The  structures  of  the  heart  are  liable  to  become  involved  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acuteness  of  the  rheumatism.  They  may  become  involved  at 
any  time  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  but  the  liability  is  greatest  in  the 
early  and  middle  periods.  They  are  more  likely  to  occur  the  younger  the 
patient.  They  occur  rarely  in  patients  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur  as  in  other  febrile  diseases  attended  with 
marked  debility.  A  murmur  of  temporary  duration,  referable  to  acute  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle,  may  occur,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sibson. 
ExamimiUon  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  hsemacytometer  has  ahown  in 
some  cases  a  notable  diminution  of  red  blood -corpuscles. 

In  a  small  number  of  oases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  important  symp- 
toms develop  which  are  described  under  the  names  of  crdfral  rheumatimi  and 
rh&anaiie  f^fperpjfnxuh  Under  the  name ;  cerebral  rheumatism  cases  have 
been  described  which  present  symptoms  referable  to  different  pathological 
conditions,  some  without  and  some  with  demonstrable  lesions  of  the  brain. 
The  most  important  group  of  cerebral  symptoms,  and  the  one  commonly 
understood  as  cerebral  rheumatism,  is  that  which  is  generally  associated  with 
very  high  temperature.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  high  temperature 
itself  is  the  cause  of  these  grave  symptoms.  It  is  at  least  not  improbable  that 
the  same  cause  which,  acting  upon  the  thermic  centre  in  the  brain,  produces 
hyperpyrexia,  acts  also  upon  other  parts  of  the  brain,  producing  various  dis- 
turbances of  the  cerebral  functions.  The  nervous  symptoms  may  appear  at 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  but  more  frequently  they  develop  at  some  later 
period.  They  are  ushered  in  by  rise  or  temperature,  restlessness,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  headache.  Delirium,  often  violent,  but  sometimes  of  a  low,  mutter* 
ing  oharaoter,  makes  its  appearance.  Muscular  twitchings,  and  even  tonic  or 
clonic  spasms,  are  not  infrequent.  The  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  very  fre- 
quent ;  a  state  of  semi-eonsoionsnesB  or  stupor  with  great  prostration  ensues ; 
the  face  becomes  cyanosed ;  and  the  temperature  rises  higher  and  higher,  reach- 
ing sometimes  an  elevation  of  110"  or  even  higher.   In  the  majority  of  cases 
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death  takes  place  during  coma.    Id  some  cases  recovery  sets  id  even  after 
the  appearance  of  very  grave  symptoms.    In  fatal  cases  no  lesions  of  the 
brain  or  of  the  meninges  can  usually  be  found.    The  symptoms  seem  to 
be  referable  to  some  profound  infection  or  intoxication  which  acta  upon 
thermic  and  other  nervous  centres. 

Purulent  meningitis  may  occur  as  a  complieation  of  rheumatism,  but  this  is 
very  rare.  More  frequent,  however,  is  the  oocnrrence  of  cerebral  embolism 
resalting  flrom  endocarditis.  Uraemia  with  its  attendant  nervous  phenomena 
is  a  rare  complication  of  rheumatism. 

A  patholt^cal  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist  between  chorea  and  rhen- 
matism.  These  two  affections,  however,  are  not  often  associated.  There  is 
little  ground  for  the  assumption  that  they  involve  in  their  eansation  the  same 
specific  causative  agent. 

Insanity,  especially  melancholia,  has  been  observed  as  a  rare  complication 
or  sequel  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  generally 
favorable.  Sometimes  marked  hysterical  symptoms  develop  during  an  attack 
of  rheumatism. 

In  addition  to  sudamina  or  miliaria  already  mentioned,  urticaria,  erythema 
nodosum,  e&peoially  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  herpes  labialis,  occasionally 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  pur- 
pura and  more  or  less  difiiise  hemorrhs^o  extravasation.  In  the  centre  of 
urticarial  papules  in  some  instances  there  are  petechial  spots  (urticaria  h»mor- 
rhagiea^.  The  prognosis  is  grave  in  the  rare  oases  of  a  general  hemorrhagic 
diathesis  (hemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces,  ete.)  occurring  in  acute  rheu- 
matism. In  these  cases  there  are  usually  severe  constitutional  symptoms  and 
high  fever. 

The  development  of  small  subcutaneous,  firm,  movable  nodosities  during 
or  after  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  has  been  noted  as  an  exceptional  occur- 
rence by  several  observers.'  These  nodosities,  which,  save  some  tenderness 
on  pressure,  are  generally  painless,  are  attached  to  the  tendons,  fasciae,  perios- 
teum, etc.  They  persist  from  a  few  hours,  or  usually  a  few  days,  to  several 
months.  They  are  unattended  by  marked  local  or  constitutional  symptoms. 
They  are  composed  of  granulation-tissue. 

Of  complications  of  acute  rheumatism  other  than  those  which  have  received 
consideration,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  infrequent: 
pharyngitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonitis,  peritonitis,  nephritis,  myocarditis,  embo- 
lism of  other  than  cerebral  arteries,  phlebitis,  suppurative  arthritis,  erysip> 
elas,  pyeemia,  and  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  m 
the  affected  joints. 

The  duration  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  varies  greatly.  The  disease 
ends  by  self-limitation,  but  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  duration  are 
widely  apart.  These  statements  have  reference  to  the  course  of  the  diseatte 
when  left  to  it-self;  that  is,  no  active  measures  of  treatment  being  employed. 
In  1862,  I  observed  at  Bellevue  Hospital  13  cases  which  were  allowed  to 
pursue  their  course  uninfluenced  by  therapeutical  interference,  some  pallia- 
tive measures  being  aloite  employed.  .1  am  not  aware  that  prior  to  this  date 
any  one  had  undertaken  to  study  in  this  way  the  natural  history  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  reported  the  13  cases  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
etices  for  July,  1863,  entitling  my  article  "A  Contribution  toward  the  Natural 
History  of  Articular  Rheumatism."  In  making  an  analysis,  in  1854,  of  24 
cases  which  I  had  recorded,  I  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  as  the  point  of  departare 
for  the  study  of  therapeutical  measures.    With  reference  to  this  point  in  my 

*  Barlow  and  Warner,  Trang.  Iniemntional  Med.  Qmyr.,  London,  vol.  iv.,  1881 ;  Troi- 
sier, "  Les  Nodosity  rhum^iamales  sous-cutan^"  Union  mtdie.,  1S84. 
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report  of  the  analysis  I  need  the  followiDg  words :  "At  the  present  moment 
we  cannot  answer  the  question,  What  are  uie  intrinsic  tendencies  of  articalar 
rhenmatism  as  respects  its  continuance,  its  complications,  and  its  remote  con- 
sequences in  the  organism  ?  Were  we  able  to  answer  this  question  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  we  should  then  have  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the 
favorable  or  nnfavorable  influences  of  different  methods  of  treatment  pursued 
in  a  series  of  cases ;  as  it  is,  in  bringing  statistical  information  to  bear  on  the 
therapeutics  of  the  disease  we  can  only  studv  the  immediate  effects  of  dilTer- 
-jDt  remedies  and  institute  comparisons  in  this  point  of  view,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  etc.  in  different  series  of  cases  treated 
by  different  methods." '  In  my  '*  Contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of 
Articular  Rheumatism,"  published  in  1863,  I  premised  a  report  in  full  of  all 
the  cases  (13)  by  the  following  account  of  my  plan  of  study :  "  On  entering 
on  duty  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  August,  1862,  I  resolved  to  treat  with  only 
palliative  measures  the  cases  of  articular  rheumatism  which  should  be  received 
into  my  wards,  so  long  as  circumstances  might  lead  me  to  conclude  that  by 
oontinoing  this  plan  no  injustice  was  done  to  the  patients,  whose  relief  was 
of  course  paramount  to  any  other  object.  The  cases  thus  treated  progressed 
so  satisfactorily  that  I  found  no  ground  for  a  discontinuance  of  the  plan. 
The  last  of  the  cases,  in  fact,  was  the  only  one  in  which  any  important  com- 
plication occurred.  Some  of  the  eases  were  recorded  by  myself,  and  the 
remainder  by  ray  clinical  assistant,  Dr.  Shiverick."  ....  "The  reported 
oases  were  treated  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  with  only  pal- 
liative measures.  These  measures  consisted  of  opium  in  some  form  given  in 
small  or  moderate  doses,  the  application  generally  of  dry  flannel  to  the  affected 
joints,  and  the  external  use  of  either  the  soap-and-opium  liniment  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  aconite.  But  to  secure  the  moral  effect  of  a  remedy  given  specially 
for  the  disease  a  'placebo'  was  given,  consisting,  in  nearly  all  the  cases,  of 
the  tincture  of  quassia  very  largely  diluted.  This  was  given  regularly,  and 
became  well  known  in  my  wards  as  the  '  placeboic  remedy  '  for  rheumatism. 
The  favorable  progress  of  the  cases  was  such  as  to  secure  for  the  remedy 
generally  the  entire  confidence  of  the  patients.  I  may  add  that  all  the  cases 
were  brought  before  the  medical  class  in  attendance  during  the  winter." 

Of  these  13  cases  an  endocardial  murmur  existed  in  11,  but  the  murmur 
was  limited  to  the  base  of  the  heart  in  all  but  3  cases.  Moreover,  all  the 
patients  but  2  were  women ;  and  in  women  affected  with  articular  rheu- 
matism a  systolic  baric  murmur  is  the  rule  with  few  exceptions,  the  murmur 
being  generally  of  hsemic  origin.  In  only  one  case  was  pericarditis  devel- 
oped. In  this  case  the  pericarditis  occurred  immediately  after  the  patient's 
admission.  Pneumonia  occurred  subsequently.  The  patient,  however,  recov- 
ered.' 

The  duration  in  these  cases  respectively,  from  the  date  of  attack  to  con- 
valescence, excluding  the  case  in  which  pericarditis  and  pneumonitis  occurred, 
was  as  follows :  In  3  cases,  less  than  fifteen  days ;  in  1  case,  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  days ;  in  3  cases,  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  days ;  in  3  cases, 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  days ;  and  in  the  remaining  2  cases,  forty-five 
and  fifty-six  days.  The  mean  duration  was  a  fhiotion  less  than  twenty-rix 
days. 

These  cases  establish  the  fact  that  acute  articular  rheumatism  belongs 
among  the  self-limited  diseases.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  mj 
report  in  1863 — namely,  in  1865— a  communication  by  Dr.  Henry  Q.  Sutton, 
embracing  a  tabulated  report  of  41  cases  treated  chiefly  with  mint-water, 

'  Vide  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  March,  1854,  vol.  ix.  p.  657. 
■  Vide  "A  Contribution  toward  the  Natural  History  of  Articalar  Bheumatism," 
the  author,  Ataeriean  Jovrnal  t3§  the  Medieoi  Seieneea,  July,  1863. 
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appeared  in  Gv^^t  HotpitcU  Ruport*,  22  were  males,  and  19  were  femalei. 
The  average  duration  from  admission  to  the  cessation  of  pain,  the  skin  being 
cool  and  no  relapse  taking  place,  was  in  the  male  cases  13.5  days,  and  in  the 
female  cases  15.5  days.  The  average  number  of  days  in  hospital  uraa  for 
males  27.6  days,  and  for  females  26.3  days.  The  duration  prior  to  admissioB 
into  hospital  in  many  of  the  cases  was  considerable,  the  longest  being  ax 
weeks.  Pericarditis  became  developed  in  4  oases,  and  pleurisy  in  5  casea. 
In  a  second  report  by  Dr.  Sutton  of  cases  ti'eated  in  the  same  manner,  ia  a 
subsequent  volume  of  Gt^'»  Hoytital  Reports,  the  average  duTatiou  to  coa- 
Talescenee  was  nine  days ;  and  in  a  third  report  of  25  cases  in  the  TVorc 
Royal  Med.-Chirwrg,  iSocietjf,  18U9,  the  average  duration  was  ten  daya' 

The  illness  of  patients  affected  with  rheumatism  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed by  pericarditis  and  pleuritis ;  but  of  the  cases  which  I  analyzed  in 
1854,  embracing  5  cases  of  endocarditis  and  1  case  of  endo-pericarditis,  differ- 
ent methods  of  treatment  being  employed,  the  minimum  duration  was  sereo 
days,  the  maximum  twenty-six  days,  and  the  average  duration  a  fraction  more 
than  sixt«en  days. 

A  peculiarity  of  rheumatism  is  that  it  does  not  pursue  a  steady,  continuoos 
march  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  its  course  is  often  marked  by  doLs- 
ble  fluctuations  as  regards  the  general  and  local  symptoms.  Not  iufrequeotly, 
after  a  few  days  the  affected  joints  are  nearly  free  fVom  pain,  soreness,  etc., 
the  febrile  movement  subsides,  and  convalescence  appears  to  be  near  at  band, 
when  suddenly  the  local  manifestations  and  the  pyrexia  are  renewed  with 
perhaps  as  much  or  even  more  intensity  than  before.  This  may  occur 
repeatedly  during  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Patholooigal  Character. — There  have  been  various  theories  as  to  the 

pathological  character  of  rheumatism,  none  of  which  has  gained  general 
acceptance.  That  the  disease  involves  the  entrance  of  some  morbid  principle 
into  the  blood  is  generally  admitted,  and  is  a  reasonable  supposition  in  view 
of  the  clinical  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  acute  rheumatism.  The 
opinion  has  been  prevalent  that  this  morbid  principle  is  uric  acid  or  lactic 
acid  ;  but  examinations  of  the  blood  have  failed  to  reveal  any  excess  of  these 
acids,  and  their  agency  in  the  causation  of  rheumatism  is  now  generally  dis- 
credited. The  theory  advocated  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  that  acute  arUcutar 
rheumatism  is  dependent  upon  some  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  has  not 
met  with  favor.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  acute  rheumatism  belongs  to 
the  olara  of  infectious  diseases,  and  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  specific 
micro-organism.  The  course  and  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  can  be 
explainra  better  upon  this  supposition  than  upon  any  other  which  has  be« 
suggested.  The  occasional  endemic  and  epidemic  occurrence  of  acute  rheu- 
matism is  in  fiivor  also  of  its  dependence  upon  some  specific  infectious  agent 

Causation. — Rheumatism  is  one  of  the  diseases  supposed  to  be  frequentlr, 
if  not  generally,  caused  by  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  attrib- 
uted especially  to  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  surface  of  the  body.  This  view 
of  the  causation  has  but  little  foundation.  It  is  true  that  patients  are  likely  to 
refer  the  disease  to  cold,  but  they  often  fix  upon  some  particular  expoaore 
under  the  belief  that  this  agency  is  of  course  involved,  for  it  is  a  popular 
notion  that  rheumatism  generally  proceeds  from  cold.  A  careful  interroga- 
tion will  show  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  that  the  sutement  has  little  to 
support  it;  and  how  often  is  exposure  to  cold  not  followed  by  rheumatism! 
That  the  cauaation  ma^  involve  the  agency  of  cold  is  not  to  be  denied  m  Mo; 

*  In  Dr.  Sutton's  oommunitstUaia  there  u  no  reference  to  my  report  in  the  Amr. 
Jomru.  ^  the  Med.  &ieiwei,  I86S. 
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but  the  oonaideratioDa  irhich  are  to  follow  render  it  probable  that  cold  acts 
only  as  an  exciting  or  accessorj  cause. 

A  special  predispusition  is  requisite ;  iu  other  words,  the  disease  ioTolves  a 
rheumatic  diathesis.  This  predisposttioD  or  diathesis  may  be  congenital  and 
inherited  or  it  may.be  acquired.  There  are  persons  congenitalW  liable  to 
the  disease.  This  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  early  life,  and 
by  its  recurrence  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  majority  of  the  peraoDB.who 
are  once  attacked  by  it.  Statistics  establish  conclusively  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  this  predisposition.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obserration.  uiat  the 
disease  prevails  among  the  different  members  of  certain  families. 

Age  has  a  decided  influence  in  the  causation.  It  occurs  very  rarely  at  less 
than  five  years  of  age.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  infancy.  I  have  met  with 
a  case  in  which  it  occurred  at  one  year  of  age,  aortic  lesions  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  existing  at  the  age  of  two  years.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
a  primary  attack  patients  are  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  If  a 
person  have  not  experienced  one  or  more  attacks  before  the  age  last  named, 
the  liability  to  the  disease  afterward  diminishes  and  becomes  quite  small  after 
the  age  of  fifty.  The  number  of  males  attacked  by  this  disease  exceeds  the 
number  of  females,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  External  influences  per- 
taining to  season  play  a  small  part  in  the  causation.  The  disease  prevails 
most  in  humid,  changeable  climates.  It  is  a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  all  climates  within  the  temperate  sone,  but  is  comparatively  rare  in  trop- 
ical and  frigid  latitudes. 

Accepting  the  parasitic  doctrine,  au  essential  causative  factor,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  a  special  predisposition,  is  a  specific  micro-organism.  This 
is  a  logical  condusioD,  but  the  demonstrative  proof  has  not  as  yet  been 
obtuned. 

The  predisposition  or  susceptibility  is  not  destroyed  after  the  disease  has 
ODce  occurred,  as  in  cases  of  certain  other  infectious  di8ea:4es.  In  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  cases  recurrences  take  place. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  various  dis- 
eases ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  articular  affections  which  occur  some- 
times as  complications  or  sequels  of  scarlatina,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  diphtheria, 
puerperal  fever,  dysentery,  purpura,  and  some  other  diseases  are  in  most  cases 
etiologically  identical  with  primary  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

DiAONOSiB. — The  disease  is  to  be  discriminated  from  gout  For  the  dif- 
ferential points  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  treating  of  the  latter  dis* 
ease.  In  general,  the  diagnostic  features  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  are 
80  obvions  that  the  disease  is  at  once  rect^ixed.  The  chief  difficulty  in  diag- 
nosis, exclusive  of  the  discrimination  from  gout,  relates  to  cases  in  which  the 
rheumatio  aifection  is  confined  to  a  single  joint.  The  problem  in  these  cases 
is  to  distinguish  rheumatism  from  a  purely  local  aflfection  of  the  joint;  that 
is,  gynovi/is  or  simple  acute  arthrilit.  The  following  are  the  points  in  this  dif- 
ferential diagnosis :  The  fixedness  of  the  inflammation  in  a  single  joint  from 
the  first  in  the  latter,  whereas  in  articular  rheumatism  it  is  rare  that  the 
mobility  of  the  disease  is  not  to  some  extent  manifested;  the  existence  of 
pyrexia  in  some  cases  of  articular  rhenmatism  prior  to  the  aflection  of  the 
joint ;  the  want  of  correspondence  between  the  degree  of  pyrexia  and  the 
local  phenomena  in  rheumatic  cases ;  the  long  duration  of  the  local  afieotion 
in  eases  not  rheumatic,  and  in  certain  oases  the  swelling  and  redness  being 
greater  than  in  rheumatic  eases ;  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  local  affection 
often  in  eases  of  rheumatism,  and  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  use  of  the 
affected  joint,  the  disappearance  and  recovery  being  more  slow  in  cases  not 
rheumatic  \  the  ocourrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  in  a  certain  proper- 
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tioD  of  rheumatic  cases.  The  age  of  the  patient  and  the  previous  occurrence 
of  rheumatism  are  points  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Cases  of  pjsemia  in  which  a  purulent  effusion  takes  place  into  certain 
joints  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  cases  of  rheumatism.  Attention  to  the 
antecedent  and  concomitant  circumstances  should  prevent  this  error.  Puru- 
lent collections  within  the  joints  in  cases  of  puerperal  fever  are  embraced  in 
this  category.  The  so-called  gonorrfaooal  rheumatism  is  generally  monarthritic, 
and  the  assooiation  with  gonorrhflea  or  gleet  points  to  the  character  of  tlie 
affection. 

Pboonosis. — ^This  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  and  the  immediate  danger  to  life 
is  small.  When  death  takes  place  during  the  career  of  the  disease  it  is  due  to 
compHostions,  including  under  this  head  pericarditis;  but  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  pericarditis  occurs  do  not  end  fttally.  Active  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, and  coma  denote  imminent  danger,  but  it  has  been  seen  that  these 
are  extremely  infrequent  events.  Pulmonary  complications  may  prove  serious. 
A  source  of  danger  in  some  iustances  is  intense  hyperpyrexia.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  with  hemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  from 
mucous  membranes,  is  a  grave  complication. 

The  disease,  aside  from  the  complications  just  referred  to  and  the  suffering 
attending  it,  is  serious  in  view  of  the  liability  to  endocarditis  which  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  incurable  and  grave  le»0DS  of  the  heart.  The  immedi- 
ate danger  from  simple  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  slight ;  and  the  lesions  re- 
sulting from  this  affection  rarely  occasion  inconvenience  until  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years.  Grave  cardiac  lesions  do  not  invariably  follow  rhea- 
matic  endocarditis,  and  in  some  cases  there  remains  no  evidence  of  any  per- 
manent injury  from  that  disease.  An  endocardial  murmur  Bometimes  disap- 
pears. Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  an  occasional  event,  ^ving  rise  to  fsUl 
pyaemia. 

The  liability  to  embolism  is  to  be  mentioned.  Emboli  maybe  derived  from 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  fibrinous  masses  formed  in  connection 
with  endocarditis,  or  a  clot  may  form  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  cause 
pluming  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Sudden  death  during  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  sometimes  caused  by  pulmonary  embolism.  An  example  has 
fallen  nnder  my  observation. 

Acute  articular  rheumatism  seldom  ends  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  auc- 
tion. 

Tbbathknt. — There  are  few  diseases  in  the  nosology  the  treatment  of 
which,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  undergone  such  mutations  as  that  of 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  Among  the  measures  more  or  less  in  vogue  dur- 
ing the  period  just  named  are  the  following :  Bleeding,  general  and  local; 
mercuriaiization  ;  colchicum  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  vomiting  and 
purging;  nitrate  of  potassa,  an  ounce  or  more  ^ven  daily;  opium  in  large 
doses ;  large  doses  of  quinta ;  and  the  use  of  the  veratmm  viride.  Cases  in 
which  reliance  has  been  chiefly  placed  on  each  of  these  measures  have  pur- 
sued a  favorable  course  and  the  treatment  has  seemed  to  be  successful.  Want 
of  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease — that  is,  the  history  based 
on  the  observation  of  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  allowed  to  pursue 
its  course  under  favorable  hygienic  circumstances  uninfluenced  by  therapeu- 
tical interference— has  heretofore  rendered  it  difficult  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
different  methods  of  treatment.  My  report  of  13  cases,  and  the  report  by  Dr. 
Sntton  of  a  larger  number,  treated  with  only  palliative  remedies,  show  an 
intrinsic  tendency  in  the  disease  to  end  within  a  shorter  period  and  with  «  less 
degree  of  liabilitr  to  complioations  than  have  been  hiUierto  generally  sup- 
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posed.  Hence  H  may  be  reasoDablj  concluded  that  tbe  influence  of  different 
methods  of  treatment  over  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  occurrence  of 
complications  has  been  much  over-estimated.  Each  of  the  measures  above 
enumerated  probably  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  useful  in  certain  cases ;  but  a 
special  controlling  influence  over  the  disease  is  exerted  by  none,  and  clinical 
observation  has  shown  the  development  of  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and  other 
complications  under  treatment  by  each  of  tbem.  It  is  not  worth  while,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  their  merits  and  demerits  severally,  inssmuch  as  few  if  any 
pracUtioners  now  rely  npon  any  one  of  tJiem. 

Before  the  introdnction  of  the  salicylate  treatment  the  practitioners  of  this 
country  generally  relied  upon  the  alkaline  tavatment,  first  systematically 
employed  by  Wright  in  1^7,  and  afterward,  on  a  lai^r  scale,  by  Garrod 
and  Fuller.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  soda,  and  the  citrate  of  potassa  are  the  remedies  usually 
employed.  Garrod's  report  of  50  cases  treated  with  alkalies,  largely  given, 
showed  an  average  duration  of  six  or  seven  days ;  and  in  no  case  after  the 
patient  had  been  under  the  influence  of  this  treatment  for  forty-eight  hours 
was  any  affection  of  the  heart  developed.  It  would,  however,  be  an  erroneous 
inference  that  cardiac  complications  never  occur  after  the  patient  is  fairly 
under  the  influence  of  this  treatment.  1  have  notes  of  several  cases  in  which 

Eericarditis  was  developed  when  alkalies  had  been  freely  given,  the  urine 
aving  been  rendered  alkaline ;  but  that  the  liability  to  these  complications 
is  lessened  by  this  treatment  must  be  admitted.  Moreover,  this  treatment 
seems  to  exert  some  influence  in  abridging  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Fuller 
claimed  for  the  alkaline  treatment,  efficiently  pursued,  the  power  of  lessening 
the  febrile  movement,  relieving  the  arthritic  inflammation,  abridging  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  preventing  endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  latter,  which  is  manifestly  the  great  object  of  treatment,  he  stated 
in  1862  that  his  experience  embraced,  up  to  that  time,  194  cases,  and  that  "  in 
no  single  instance  has  any  heart  affection  occurred  after  the  patient  has  been 
under  treatment  for  twenty-four  hours."  The  analysis  by  Dickinson  of  cases 
treated  with  alkalies  and  of  cases  treated  by  different  remedies  affords  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  alkaline  treatment  as  regards  dimin- 
ishing the  liability  to  cardiac  complications.  His  statistics  show  that  a 
"partifd  alkaline  treatment"  is  useless.  To  be  effectual  the  alkalies  must 
be  given  aafficiently  to  render  the  urine  alkaline.' 

To  secure  as  quicklv  as  possible  protection  against  cardiac  affections  the 
alkali  selected  should  be  given  at  once  in  laige  doses  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals  until  die  urine  gives  an  alkaline  reaction.  One  or  two  drachms 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  either  potassa  or  soda  may  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours.  To  render  it  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  citric  acid  or 
lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  which  is  to  be  taken  during  efferves- 
cence. This  quantity  is  generally  well  borne,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  ren- 
dered alkaline  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  given,  without  inconvenience  to 
the  patient,  the  dose  just  stated  every  two  hours,  and  produced  alkalinity  of 
the  urine  in  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  of  the  alkaline  remedy  should  be 
much  diminished  as  soon  as  the  nrine  is  alkaline,  the  doses  afterward  being 
repeated  only  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To  secure  more  diuretic 
effect  than  is  produced  by  the  alkaline  remedy  alone,  the  acetate,  nitrate,  or 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  small  doses  of  colchionm 
may  be  added.  The  tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda,  which  is  much  used  as  an 
alkaline  remedy  in  this  disease,  is  inferior  to  the  bicarbonate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  because  it  must  be  given  for  a  longer  period  l>efore  alkalinity  of  the 
nrine  is  produced.    It  is  well  adapted  to  maintain  an  alkaline  condition  of 

1  Vide  article  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  PickioMU  in  Tram.  Med.  md  Qwniirg.  So6ets,  1862. 
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the  vrine  after  tlus  eoe^tion  has  been  produced  by  the  Inearbonate  of  potaan 
or  Boda. 

The  remedy  which  is  now  chiefty  relied  upon  in  the  treatment  of  aewte 
rheumatism  is  salicylic  acid  or  the  salicylate  of  sodium.  This  drug,  which 
was  first  introduced  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  in  1875,  exerts  over  this 
disease  a  specific  controlling  influence  analogous,  in  some  but  not  in  all  fea- 
tures, to  that  of  quinia  over  malarial  fever.  Salicylic  acid  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  the  powder  enclosed  in  capsules  in  doses  of  8  grains  repeated 
every  hour  until  ten  or  fifteen  doses  have  been  taken,  or  until  ringings  ia 
the  ears,  the  first  symptom  of  salicyl  intoxication,  has  been  produced.  Sa- 
licylate of  sodium  may  be  given  in  10-20-grain  doses  repeated  every  faour 
until  eight  to  twelve  doses  have  been  administered  or  ringing  in  the  ears  is 

Sroduoed.  Another  method  is  to  administer  at  the  beginning  a  single  large 
ose  of  60  to  80  grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium.  This  dose  need  be  repeated 
only  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  In  general,  the  quantity  of  salicylmte  of 
sodmm  shoold  not  exceed  1}  to  2  drachms  during  the  twenty-fonr  hours. 

The  employment  of  salicylic  acid  or  of  salicylate  of  sodinm  in  lai^  doses 
is  liable  to  lead  to  the  symptoms  of  salieyl-poisoning.  These  symptoms  are 
tinnitus  annum,  nausea,  vomiting,  partial  deafness,  disturbed  vision,  vertigo, 
headache,  shivering,  rapid  deep  respiration,  and  delirium.  The  intensity  of 
the  toxic  effects  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  drag  which 
has  been  taken,  but  some  persona  have  a  special  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  this  remedy  and  develop  toxic  symptoms  after  only  moderate  doses.  As  a 
rule,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  subside  rapidly  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
remedy.  A  very  few  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  fatal  termi- 
nation has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  salicylic  acid,  particularly  upon 
the  heart,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this  has  been  the  correct  explanation. 

In  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  sometimes  attending  the  use 
of  salicylic  acid  or  its  sodium  salt,  it  has  been  proposed  to  snbstitnte  for 
these  salicin  and  the  oil  of  wintergreen.  Salicin  is  undoubtedly  a  beneficial 
remedy  in  acute  rheumatism,  bat  it  has  not  been  proven  that  it  exerts  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  the  disease  as  salioylio  acid.  Maclagan,  who 
introduced  the  saliein  treatment  of  rheumatism,  administers  20  to  40  grains, 
at  first  hourly,  and  then  every  two  hours  as  the  symptoms  begin  to  improve. 
He  continues  the  drug  in  scrapie  doses  three  to  four  times  daily  for  a  week 
or  more.  The  treatment  with  lai^e  doses  is  to  he  resumed  whenever  pyrexia 
and  acute  arthritic  symptoms  return. 

The  oil  of  wintergreen,  which  is  essentially  a  methyl -salicylate,  has  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Kinnicutt  as  an  efficient  substitate  for  aalicylie 
acid  and  as  devoid  of  its  toxic  properties.'  Kinnicutt  gives  10  to  15  minims 
of  the  oil  every  two  hours  until  eight  doses  have  been  taken.  The  oil  may 
be  taken  in  milk  or  in  capsules. 

The  efficacy  of  the  salicylate  treatinent  of  rheumatism  is  most  apparent 
in  acute  cases  with  considerable  fever  and  severe  pain.  In  saoh  eases, 
within  twelve  hours  after  the  banning  of  the  treatment  the  fever  and  the 
acute  arthritic  symptoms  often  subnde.  The  cases  of  acute  rhenmatann  an 
exceptional  in  which  some  relief  is  not  obtuned  by  the  employment  of  the 
salicyl  compounds,  but  there  are  (»ses  in  which  uiis  treatment  proves  in- 
effectnat,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  measures. 

In  two  respects  the  expectations  held  of  the  advantages  of  this  treatment  have 
met  witji  disappointment.  The  salicylate  treatment  does  not  prevent  relapses. 
Even  the  continuance  of  moderate  doses  of  salicylic  acid  or  its  substitutes 
after  the  suhndenoe  of  an  acute  attack  does  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
other  attacks.    For  this  reason,  while  most  writers  reoommend  the  oontino- 

1  JIbw  York  JitHeal  Reaard,  Nor.  4, 1882. 
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ance  of  moderate  doses  sfter  the  cessation  of  the  acute  symptoms,  there  are 
some  who  withhold  the  drug  until  the  first  symptoms  of  a  renewed  attack 
make  their  appearance.  By  the  latter  method,  it  is  claimed,  the  patient  does 
not  acquire  repugnance  for  the  drug,  unpleasant  symptoms  are  avoided,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  equally  favorable  with  those  of  the  continued  admin- 
istration of  the  remedy. 

The  salicylate  treatment  does  not  prevent  the  heart  complications  of  rheu- 
matism, except  in  so  far  as  it  shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease.  For  this 
reason  this  treatment  should  not  supersede  the  full  alkaline  treatment.  In 
order  to  prevent  these  complications,  alkalies  are  to  be  given  not  less  prompt- 
ly and  freely  than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  salicylate  treats 
ment.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  combination  of  Uie  salicylate  and 
the  alkaline  treatment. 

Antipyrine  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  many  eases  of  acute  rheumatism. 
By  the  administration  of  15-grain  doses  hourly  the  pyrexia  and  acute  ar- 
thritic symptoms  have  been  observed  to  subside  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
after  the  use  of  salicylic  acid.  Not  more  than  two  drachms  should  be  given 
during  twenty-four  hours.  Neither  heart  complications  nor  relapses  are  pre- 
vented by  antipyrine. 

Intense  hyperpyrexia  claims  more  prompt  and  efficient  treatment  than 
by  salicin  or  salioylie  acid.  The  antipyretic  measures  employed  in  other 
fevers  are  indicated — namely,  large  doses  of  quinia  or  of  antipyrine,  and 
cold  sponging,  the  cold  batli,  or  the  wet  sheet.  The  arthritic  afiiections  do 
not  contraindicate  these  measures.  The  following  case  is  cited  in  illustration 
of  their  efficacy :  A  young  woman  was  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  in 
the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  denoted  endo- 
carditis. The  axillary  temperature  rose  to  109°  F.  She  miscarried,  the 
labor  being  brief  and  easy.  She  was  treated  with  quinia  in  large  doses,  alka- 
lies, and  sponging  the  whole  body  with  cold  water.  The  latter  was  employed 
constantly  during  the  hyperpyrexia.  These  measures  proved  efficient  and  the 
patient  recovered. 

The  palliative  treatment  embraces  opiates  or  other  anodynes  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  restlessness,  and  inability  to  sleep.  Thirst  may  be  relieved  by  the 
free  use  of  water  or  lemonade.  Lemon-juice  given  in  large  quantity  is  one 
of  the  remedies  for  this  disease  in  vogue  within  late  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
alkaline  remedy,  but  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  urine  alkaline 
the  stomach  oixen  rebels  against  it,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  affected  joints  claim  local  measures  of  treatment.  The  application 
of  cloths  saturated  with  an  alkaline  and  opiate  solution,  as  recommended  by 
Fuller,  is  useful.  Fuller's  solution  consists  of  tcom  4  to  6  drachms  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  Battley's 
solution  (for  which  laudanum  may  be  substituted),  2  ounces  of  glycerin,  and 
9  ounces  of  rose-water.  The  soap-and-opium  liniment  is  a  good  focal  appli- 
cation. A  liniment  containing  chloroform  has  been  found  useful.  I  have 
found  the  tincture  of  aconite  applied  to  the  parts  to  afford  marked  relief. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  to  envelop  the  joints  with  dry  flannel  or  cotton. 
In  the  choice  of  local  applications  the  sensations  of  the  patient  may  serve 
as  a  guide.  Extension  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  an  apparatus  for  tnat  pur- 
pose, or  simply  a  cord,  pulley,  and  weight,  in  order  to  diminish  the  pressure 
of  the  articulated  surfaces  upon  each  other,  affords  marked  relief.  The  appli- 
cation of  pastebtHtrd  splints  lined  with  cotton  and  confined  by  a  firm  bandage 
has  been  found  not  only  to  relieve  pain,  but  to  promote  the  disappearance 
of  the  inflammation.  Any  measure  which  has  the  latter  effect  lessens  the 
pyrexia,  for,  assuming  the  disease  to  be  an  essential  fever,  the  pyrexia  is  in 
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part  Bymptomatic  of  the  arthritis.  Cold  applicatioos  to  the  affected  jointi, 
and  even  the  ice-bag,  are  recommended  bj  German  authors.  Much  relief  is 
afforded  in  some  cases  by  what  may  be  termed  methodic  friction.  Using  some 
lubricatiog  embrocation,  the  friction  at  first  over  the  affected  joints,  if  thej 
be  extremely  tender,  must  be  as  light  as  possible  to  avoid  giving  pain.  The 
force  of  the  friction,  hovever,  may  be  gradually  increased,  until  at  length 
the  patient  is  someUmes  able  to  bear  wiUiout  suffering  as  much  pressure  as 
can  conveniently  be  made.  Methodic  ftiction,  gradually  increased  up  to  as 
much  pressure  with  the  hands  as  can  be  borne  without  pain,  leaves  the 
affected  joints  more  comfortable  for  several  honrs,  and  the  operation  may  be 
repeated  once  or  twice  daily. 

It  is  important,  in  order  to  avoid  relapses,  that  the  patient  should  not  leave 
the  bed  and  should  not  make  uDoeoessary  exertion  until  some  time — if  possi- 
ble a  week — has  elapsed  after  alt  acute  symptoms  have  subsided. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  has  been  already 
considered.  Pleuritis  and  pneumonitis  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
indications  in  individual  cases,  as  when  they  occur  in  other  pathological  con- 
nections. The  indications  pertaining  to  active  delirium,  convulsioos,  and 
coma  are  derived  from  the  pathological  conditions  with  which  these  events 
mrtr  be  associated — namely,  hyperpyrexia,  cerebral  menin^Us,  or  nraenua. 

DaCosta  has  reported  30  oases  treated  with  the  bromide  of  ammoDtum  in 
doses  of  16  or  20  grains  every  three  honra.  Of  these  oases,  in  23  there 
was  no  cardiac  complication  when  this  treatment  was  begun,  and  in  none 
of  the  23  cases  was  any  cardiac  complication  subsequently  developed.  The 
mean  duration  of  the  disease  was  22.5  days.'  Senator  has  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  treatment  with  benzoic  acid.  Giving  2}  to  3  drachms  of 
the  acid,  or  from  3  to  nearly  4  drachms  of  the  benzoate  of  soda,  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  disease  was  apparently  shortened.  This  result  I  have 
observed  in  a  few  cases.  Its  efficacy  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  salicin  and 
salicylic  acid.  Trimethylamine,  employed  largely  in  this  disease  by  Arvena- 
rius  of  St.  Petersburg  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  has  more  recently  been 
employed  with  success  by  Lagrange  and  Dujardin-Beanmetz  in  France.' 

Subacute  and  Ohronic  Articular  Bheumatiam. 

The  terms  anbacute  and  ohronic  rheumatism  are  applied  not  alcme  to  oases 
having  the  distinctive  features  of  the  disease  just  considered,  save  acuteness, 

but  to  affections  resembling  articular  rheumatism  only  in  their  situations,  and 
also  to  persistent  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body  supposed  to  involve  a 
rheumatic  diathesis.  I  shall  notice  under  this  heading  true  articular  rheu- 
matism in  so  mild  a  form  as  to  be  distinguished  as  subacute,  and  the  chronic 
form,  involving,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  a  constitutional  condition,  if 
not  identical  with,  allied  to,  that  in  the  acute  disease.  The  affection  called 
rheumatoid  arthritis  will  be  noticed  after  gout  has  been  considered. 

Subacute  rheumatism  may  have  all  the  characters  of  the  acute  disease, 
minus  intensity.  It  is  then  the  same  disease  in  a  mild  form.  There  is  a 
liability  to  the  cardiac  complications,  although  it  is  much  less  than  when  tbe 
disease  is  acute.  The  treatment  is  the  same,  with  modifications  which  are 
suggested  b^  the  want  of  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  The  alkaline  reme- 
dies are  indicated  as  protective  against  cardiac  complications. 

Both  acute  and  subaoute  articular  rheumatism  may  end  in  a  efaronie 
arthritic  disease.  The  essential  constitutional  affection  in  these  cases  may 
not  continue,  but  there  remains  an  affection  of  one  or  more  of  the  joints 

*  Vide  Penwylmma  Ho^nlai  Rgaortt,  1869,  voL  IL 

*  Vide  yatumal  Dupeimiorf,  1SI9. 
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previously  iiiTolved.  The  arthritic  affection  ia  perhaps  a  sequel  of  the  rheu- 
matic disease,  rather  than  the  latter  persisting  in  a  chronic  form. 

In  most  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  the  disease  is  subacute  from  the  first. 
It  depends  doubtless  upon  an  internal  determining  cause.  If  it  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  this  cause  ia  identical  with  that  in  acute  articular  rheuiuatism^ 
a  relationship  between  the  two  diseaaes  may  fairly  be  inferred. 

Cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  are  frequently  met  with  in  medical  practice. 
The  patients  are  generally  in  middle  or  advanced  life.  A  greater  or  less 
number  of  joints  may  be  affected.  The  affection  remains  fixed  in  certain 
joints ;  that  ia,  it  doea  not  shift  from  joint  to  joint,  as  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matiam.  The  affected  joints  are  t«nder,  painful  to  the  touch,  sometimes 
swollen  from  intra-articular  effusion ;  their  temperature  is  more  or  less  raised, 
and  the  surface  may  be  reddened.  Motion  is  painful,  especially  at  first  after 
periods  of  rest.  A  grating  sensation  and  sound  often  accompany  the  first 
movements  after  these  periods.  The  local  symptoms  vary  much  in  degree  at 
different  times,  and  patients  often  observe  a  connection  between  an  increase 
of  these  symptoms  and  certain  atmospherical  conditions.  They  often  say 
that  their  senaationa  enable  them  not  only  to  judge  of  existing  conditiona, 
eapecially  as  regards  moisture,  but  to  foretell  changes  which  are  soon  to  take 
place. 

Pyrexia  is  wanting  except  when  there  is  an  exacerbation  aa  regarda  the 
local  symptoma.  The  digestive  and  nutritive  functions  may  be  but  little  or 
not  at  all  affected.  There  is  no  liability  to  cardiac  oompUcations  or  to  dis- 
eaae  of  internal  organs  other  than  the  heart. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  involvea  diacrimination  from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  latter  occur  anatomical 
changes,  dislocations,  and  distortions  which  do  not  belong  to  the  history  of 
ehronio  rheumatism.  Snbacute  or  chronic  synovitis,  not  rheumatic,  is  to  be 
excluded.  The  points  to  be  considered  in  differentiating  the  latter  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis  are  those  which  have  been  stated  in  connection  with 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  Whenever  chronic  rheumatism 
has  been  preceded  by  the  acute  disease,  this  fact  has  of.  course  an  important 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  devoid  of  immediate  danger,  but  it  persists  in  many 
cases  indefinitely,  and  in  not  a  few  instanc&s  during  life.  Ankylosis  of  the 
affected  joints  sometimes  takes  place.  Notable  atrophy  of  muaeles  may  be  a 
result  of  their  inaction  when  the  disease  interferes  greatly  with  muscular 
movements,  or  possibly  the  rcault  of  some  nervous  disorder. 

In  casea  of  chronic  rheumatiam  the  treatment  so  important  in  the  acute 
disease  is  less  effective.  Alkalies  are  of  comparatively  little  ser\'ice.  Salicin 
or  salicylic  acid  has  little  controlling  influence.  A  great  variety  of  remedies 
with  reference  to  a  constitutional  effect  have  bad  advocates.  Observing 
proper  care  not  to  do  harm  by  medicaUon,  trial  should  be  made  of  different 
remedies.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  preparations  of  guaiaeum — ^namely, 
the  simple  tincture,  the  ammoniated  tincture,  the  mixture  or  the  compound 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  into  which  guaiaeum  enters — the  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, iodide  of  potassium  in  large  doses,  colcbicum  in  small  or  moderate  doses, 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 

The  local  treatment  ia  important.  Benefit  may  be  obtained  from  flying 
blisters  or  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Methodic  friction  or 
shampooing,  as  described  in  connection  with  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  and 
stimulating  embrocations  are  often  of  much  utility.  Coant«r-irritation  by 
"  firing  "  has  been  recommended.  Palliation  of  pain  may  fVequently  be  pro* 
cured  by  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  or  the  veratria  ointment. 
The  treatment  has  reference  to  two  objects — namely,  the  removal  of,^rif^tbe 
TO 
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inflammatory  condition,  and  teeond,  tbe  effects  of  the  inflammation.  In  order 
to  prevent  stiffness  and  ankylosis  passive  motion  is  advisable  so  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  condition  sntwides. 

Rendering  the  affected  joints  immovable  by  means  of  pasteboard  splints 
and  bandaging  should  be  tried.  The  immobility,  however,  should  be  contin- 
ued  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  in  the  intervals  passive  movements  may 
be  important  to  prevent  ankylosis.  Local  douches  with  either  cold  or  warm 
water,  or  with  each  in  alternation,  may  prove  of  service.  £leotrieity,  eapeciaUy 
the  constant  current,  has  been  found  serviceable. 

External  measures  acting  upon  the  entire  surface  are  perhaps,  in  certain 
cases,  not  less  nsefal  than  internal  remedies.  Reference  is  had  to  the  simple 
tepid  bath,  the  alkaline  bath,  the  TurUsH  bath,  the  sulphur  vapor-bath,  and 
hydropathic  packing.  The  resources  of  treatment  should  not  be  considered 
as  exhausted  without  a  fair  trial  of  these  measures. 

Measures  having  reference  to  improvement  of  the  general  health  and  the 
invigoration  of  the  system  form  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  embracing 
tonic  remedies,  with  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  details  which  are  essentially  the  same  in  the  treatment  of  many 
chronic  affections.  Change  from  a  cold,  changeable,  and  humid  climate  to 
one  mild,  uniform,  and  dry  often  proves  the  moBt  effective  measure  which  can 
be  adopted.  The  mineral  springs  are  frequently  resorted  to  with  advantaee 
by  persons  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.  Of  the  different  waters,  the 
alkaline,  snlphurons,  saline,  and  chalybeate  are  each  useful  in  certain  cases. 
Doubtless,  however,  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from  wateriog-plaoes  is  due 
to  the  various  incidental  hygienic  inflnenoes. 


■    CHAPTER  XI. 
GOUT.— RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS. 

Goat :  Anatomical  Ch&racte™ ;  Clinical  History ;  Pathological  Character ;  CMuation ; 
Diagnosis ;  PrognosiB ;  Treatment.— Bhemnfttold  Arthritis. 

Gout. 

THE  disease  called  gout  has  been  thought  to  be  allied  to  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  the  two  affections  have  even  been  considered  to  be  identical. 
As  will  be  seen,  however,  they  are  shown  to  be  essentially  distinct  forms  of 
disease  by  points  of  contrast  pertaioingto  morbid  anatomy,  clinical  history, 
patholi^cal  character,  and  oanaation.  The  name  gout  or  its  synonym  in  dif- 
ferent langui^es  is  universally  applied  to  the  disease  to  be  now  considered. 
The  name  is  derived  from  ffutta,  a  drop,  and  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  drop- 
ping  of  some  morbid  fluid  into  the  joints. 

Gout  occurs  as  an  acute,  a  subacute,  and  a  chronic  affection.  Writers  have 
made  other  varieties,  such  as  irregular  and  misplaced  ^ut.  As  the  subacute 
form  is  not  always  chronic,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  this  form  when  of 
brief  duration  and  the  acnte  form  under  one  head.  The  term  transtmt  go%U 
will  embrace  the  acnte  and  subacute  form,  the  latter  ending  too  soon  to  be 
considered  as  chronic.  Per»iatrtU  or  c^nte  gout  will  embrace  all  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  protracted. 
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Anatomical  Characters. — ^The  most  distinctiTe  anatomical  character  of 
gout  consists  in  the  deposit  within  the  tissues  of  crystalline  urates,  chiefly 
urate  of  sodium.  Mingled  vith  the  urate  of  sodium  have  been  found  in  small 
quantity  other  salts,  as  urate  of  calcium  and  of  magnesium  and  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  calcium.  The  urate  of  sodium  is  in  the  form  of  acioular  crystals, 
with  vhich  may  be  mingled  amorphous  granular  matter.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  urates  are  deposited  first  in  the  joints,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
first  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  In  the 
course  of  the  disease  other  joints  become  affected.  At  first  the  disease  mani- 
fests a  preference  for  the  small  joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  but  subsequently 
(and  in  rare  cases  primarily)larger  joints,  as  the  knee  and  elbow,  may  beeome 
involved.  The  urate  deposit  seems  to  form  a  white,  chalk-like  incrustation 
upon  the  free  surfaces  of  the  articular  cartilages.  Careful  examination,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  deposit  is  in  the  substance  of  the  cartilage.  Usually 
only  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cartilage  contain  the  deposit.  Upon  micro- 
scopical esamination  are  found  acioular  crystals  arranged  in  little  clusters 
which  radiate  from  a  centre.  The  centre  of  a  cluster  is  often  a  cartilage-cell, 
but  the  crystals  are  deposited  in  the  basementrsabstance  as  well.  The  depo- 
sition of  urates  in  the  joints  may  occur  either  with  or  without  paroxysms  of 
articular  gout.  Garrod  has  shown  that  a  single  paroxysm  of  ^out  suffices  to 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  the  urate  deposit  in  the  affected  joint. 

Urate  concretions  are  often  found  in  the  synovial  membranes  and  the  artic- 
ular ligaments.  These  gouty  concretions  are  cfilled  tophi  or  chaik-ttoneti.  Tophi 
consist  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  urate  of  sodium,  mingled  with  granular 
matter  and  animal  substance.  Their  consistence  is  usually  compared  to  that 
of  mortar. 

Although  the  urate  deposit  is  often  associated  with  acute  transitory  inflam- 
mation in  and  about  the  joints,  it  is  sometimes  though  less  frequently  com- 
bined with  destructive  inflammatory  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  joints. 
The  stiffness  of  the  joints  observed  during  life  is  due  more  to  the  affection  of 
the  ligaments  than  to  the  alterations  of  the  cartilage.  Fibrous  ankylosis  may 
occur.  There  may  be  erosion  of  the  articular  cartilages,  l^ese  changes, 
combined  with  tophaceous  nodules,  and  sometimes  subluxation  of  the  joints, 
may  give  rise  in  chronic  gout  to  striking  deformities,  which  are  observed  most 
fluently  in  the  hands. 

The  deposits  of  urates  may  be  found  not  only  in  the  ligaments  and  carti- 
lages, but  also  in  various  other  situations,  of  which  the  most  frequently 
affected  are  the  perichondrium,  the  periosteum,  the  periarticular  connective 
tissue,  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  the  bursal  sacs,  the  kidneys,  the  shin,  and 
the  cartilages  of  the  external  ear.  Tophaceous  masses  occurring  in  the  exter- 
nal ear,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  split  pea,  are  often 
of  great  assistance  in  diagnosis.  Among  the  rare  situations  for  gouty  deposits 
may  be  mentioned  the  spongy  texture  of  bone,  the  small  laryngeal  cartilages, 
the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  outer  sheaths  of 
vessels  and  of  nerves,  the  endocardium,  and  the  oUra  mater.  In  general, 
those  tissues  are  most  liable  to  be  affected  which  are  possessed  of  little  vas- 
cularity, but  the  gouty  deposit  has  been  found  in  such  vasenlar  structures  as 
the  skin  and  the  muscles.  Tophi,  especially  those  seated  subcntaneonsly, 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  abscesses,  which  burst  and  discharge  pus  min- 
gled with  chalky  material.  In  this  way  or  by  simple  necrosis  of  the  skin 
over  the  tophi  sluggish  ulcers  are  formed  which  have  little  tendency  to 
repair. 

The  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  by  Ebstein  that  the  tissues  which 
are  the  seat  of  urate  deposits  in  gout  are  in  the  condition  of  coagulation  necro- 
sis.  According  to  Ebstein,  Uiis  coagulation  necrosis  precedes  the  deposition 
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of  urates,  and  is  caused  by  the  abnormal  cbemical  constitution  of  the  blood. 
The  fixation  of  urates  in  the  tissues,  according  to  this  view,  is  due  to  the 
acidity  of  the  necrotic  tissues,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  insoluble  acid 
urates  out  of  the  neutral  urates,  which  are  in  excess  in  the  circulating 
blood.  An  area  of  reactive  inflammation  exists  around  the  foci  of  coagu- 
lation necTOBis. 

Todd  and  Garrod  have  established  the  fact  that  gout  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  small  granular  kidney.  The  diseased  kidney  presents  the  gross  and 
the  microscopical  changes  which  hare  already  been  described  as  characteiistie 
of  this  form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  (p.  878).  The  gouty  kidney  is  the 
seat  of  urate  deposits,  chiefly  in  the  pyramids,  where  they  appear  as  whitish 
streaks  and  points.  The  morbid  deposit  is  found  both  within  and  between 
the  tubes.  The  gouty  kidney  may  develop  without  the  occurrence  at  any 
time  of  articular  symptoms,  although  at  the  autopsy  urates  are  found  in  the 
articular  cartilages.  Gout  is  an  occasional  cause  of  waxy  degeneration.  Con- 
cretions of  urate  of  sodium  have  been  found  in  the  renal  calices  and  pelvis. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Garrod  that  the  blood  in  gout  contains  an  excess  of 
nrio  acid,  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  urate  of  sodium.  According  to 
this  author,  no  appreciable  excess  of  uric  acid  is  present  in  the  intervals 
between  the  early  attacks  of  goat,  but  in  chronio  gout  the  blood  is  continu- 
ously rich  in  nrio  acid.  The  acenmulation  of  nric  acid  in  the  blood  constitutes 
the  condition  called  vricmmvj,  or  lithtemuiy  which  has  been  considered  in  Part 
1.  of  this  work. 

The  gouty  dyscrasia  is  frequently  associated  with  various  anatomical 
changes  other  than  those  which  have  been  described.  These  lesions,  how- 
ever, are  generally  without  special  peculiarities  by  which  they  can  be  recog- 
nized as  gouty  in  origin. 

Patients  with  gout  are  especially  liable  to  chronic  inflammations,  of  which 
the  most  common  are  chronic  gastritis,  chronic  enteritis,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  chronio  endarteritis  (atheroma).  Fatty  liver  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  cirrhosis  of  the  Hver  may  be  an  effect  of  gout.  Various  cutaneous 
diseases,  especially  eczema,  are  ascribed  to  gout.  Cardiac  lesions  are  common 
in  chronic  goat.  They  are  most  frequently  secondary  to  chronic  nephritis, 
but  fatty  heart  and  chronic  endocarditis  and  myocarditis  may  occur  in  gout 
without  this  association.  Gouty  patients  have  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  renal  calculus  and  to  chronic  inflammations  of  the  blinder,  urethra,  and 
prostate  gland.  Gout  and  diabetes  melHtus  are  sometimes  combined,  or  one 
may  be  a  sequel  of  the  other. 

Clinical  Histort. — Transient  gout  and  persistent  gout  require  separate 
consideration  as  regards  their  clinical  history.  Having  considered  these  forms 
of  the  disease,  I  shall  notice  irregular  and  mi.splaced  gout. 

Transient  Gout. — Under  this  head  are  to  be  embraced  all  cases  in  which 
the  disease  is  of  short  duration ;  that  is,  tbe  duration  not  sufficiently  pro- 
longed for  the  disease  to  be  regarded  as  chronic.  In  this  form  of  the 
disease  the  patient  is  said  to  have  an  attack  or  fit  of  gout.  Tbe  disease  is 
generally  acute,  but  sometimes  it  is  subacute. 

The  seizure  is  generally  sudden,  occurring,  as  a  rule,  during  the  night,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  after  midnight.  In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
the  seizure  occurs  without  premonitions ;  and  the  patient  may  have  retired  to 
bed  feeling  as  well  as  usual.  In  some  cases,  however,  there  are  prodromic  phe- 
nomena consisting  of  cardialgia,  gastric  flatulency,  eructations,  and  other 
dyspeptic  ailments,  together  with  inability  to  exert  the  mental  faculties, 
irritability  of  mind,  and  depression  of  spirits.  These  phenomena  are  not  suf- 
ficiently significant  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  an  attack  of  gout  if  one  or 
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more  attacks  have  not  been  already  experienced,  but  in  persons  who  are 
subjeots  of  the  disease  they  may  denote  an  impending  seizure.  Observations 
have  shown  that  for  Beveral  days  preceding  a  gouty  paroxysm  there  is  a  DOta- 
ble  diminution  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  seizure  is  marked  by  pain,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  pain 
soon  becomes  more  or  less  intense,  and  frequently  it  is  excruciating,  being  com- 
pared by  patients  to  pain  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  an  animal,  a  dislocation 
of  the  bone,  a  nail  driven  into  the  joint,  tearing  of  the  parts  with  pincers, 
etc.  Such  comparisons  express  only  intensity  of  suffering,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  patients  have  actually  experienced  the  pain  produced  by  the 
various  causes  mentioned.  A  sense  of  throbbing  in  the  part  accompanies 
the  pain.  More  or  leas  pyrexia  is  developed,  preceded  by  shivering.  These 
^mptoms  continue  for  several  hours,  and  then  the  pain  and  fever  subside. 
The  patient  is  comparatively  comfortable  and  obtains  some  sleep.  The  relief 
is  usually  accompanied  by  slight  perspiration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  affected 
joint  becomes  swollen,  the  skin  is  niddened  and  shining,  the  subcutaneous 
veins  are  distended,  the  heat  is  raised,  and  there  is  exquisite  tenderness 
to  the  touch.  These  appearances  are  observed  after  the  severe  pain  has 
abated. 

In  some  cases  only  a  single  paroxysm  of  severe  pain  is  experienced,  but 
much  oftener  the  seizure  is  renewed  on  the  following  night,  and  on  succes- 
sive nights  for  a  variable  period.  The  local  affection  may  remain  in  the 
joint  affected  at  the  first  seizure,  or  the  affection  may  be  transferred  from 
this  joint  to  the  corresponding  joint  of  the  opposite  foot.  In  some  eases  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  the  instep,  or  the  heel  becomes  affected,  and  the  affec- 
tion may  extend  to  the  lai^er  joints  and  to  the  small  joints  of  the  upper 
extremities.  This  exten^on  of  the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  rarely 
occurs  until  after  several  attacks,  and  it  occurs  especially  in  cases  of  chronic 
gout.  After  recovery  fVom  transient  gout  there  is  often  a  feeling  of  better 
general  health  than  before  its  occurrence,  the  patient  being  relieved  of 
indefinite  ailments  which  previously  existed. 

During  the  continuance  of  transient  gout  the  symptoms  other  than  those 
referable  to  the  part  or  parts  affected  vary  considerably  in  different  oases. 
Pyrexia  is  more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  of  the  local 
manifestations.  The  fever  appears  to  be  symptomatic,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  less 
than  in  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  appetite  is  frequently 
impaired  or  lost,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  preserved.  Dyspeptic  ailments  are 
sometimes  present  and  sometimes  absent.  The  urine  is  generally  scanty, 
high-colored,  and  deposits  a  lateritious  sediment  on  cooling.  The  excre- 
tion of  uric  acid  is  lessened.    The  bowels  arc  generally  constipated. 

Cases  also  differ  much  as  regards  the  local  symptoms.  The  affection  may 
be  called  acute  when  the  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling,  redness,  etc.  are  marked, 
these  local  symptoms  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  fever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  affection  la  subacute  when  the  pain  is  notably  less 
severe,  the  other  local  symptoms  are  leas  marked,  and  fever  is  either  slight 
or  wanting.  As  regards  the  seizures  of  pain,  which  occur  usually  at  night, 
they  are  in  some  eases  paroxysmal,  the  pain  passing  off  in  the  day,  but  in 
other  cases  more  or  less  severity  of  pain  continues  during  the  day  as  well  as  at 
night ;  in  other  words,  remissions  occur  instead  of  intermissions.  The  local 
symptoms  gradually  decline  as  the  fit  or  attack  passes  off.  (Edema  of  the 
part  or  par^  is  more  or  less  marked  at  the  decline  of  the  local  affection,  with 
frequently  pruritus,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  furfuraceoas  desquamation 
of  the  epidermis.  The  local  symptoms  just  named  are  dii^nostio  of  gout  as 
contrasted  with  rheumatism.    Cramp  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  the 
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thigh,  and  other  parts  of  the  bod;  is  a  symptom  more  or  less  mailed  m  t 
ooQfflderable  number  of  cases. 

The  duration  of  traasient  gout  TOries  between  a  few  days  and  several  weeks. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  paroxysms  recur  nightly  for  at  least  a  week. 
Generally,  the  paroxysms  or  exacerbations  are  less  and  less  severe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  duration  of  the  attack.  If  the  disease  continue  for  more  tfa&a 
three  or  four  weeks  it  is  to  be  considered  as  persistent  or  chronic.  An  attack 
of  acute  or  subacute  gout,  especially  the  latter,  may  eventuate  in  the  permst 
eot  or  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  or,  having  continued  for  a  variable  period, 
the  disease  for  the  time  ceases,  recurring  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  in  tkc 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

Persistent  or  Chronic  (7ou/.— Gout,  beginning  as  either  an  acute  or  sub- 
acute  affection,  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  continues  as  a  chronic  affection 
for  many  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.  Generally,  this  persisting  or  chronie 
form  of  the  disease  ia  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  many  transient  attacb 
recurring  after  intervals  which  become  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  length,  u 
it  were,  they  run  together.  When  the  disease  is  persistent  it  has  not  contis- 
uously  a  uniform  severity,  but  remissions  occur  m>m  time  to  time,  and  not 
infrequently  intercurrent  acute  attacks  take  place. 

In  the  persistent  or  chronic  form  the  local  symptoms  which  characterize  th* 
acute  affection — namely,  intense  pain,  heat,  and  redness — are  either  slight  or 
wanting.  There  is  little  or  no  fever.  Disorders  of  the  digestive  system  are 
often  present  and  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  impaired.  In  this  form 
the  joints  are  liable  to  become  stiffened,  ankylosed,  and  deformed  from 
the  abundance  of  the  gouty  deposit.  Chalk-like  concretions  may  oocor 
within  and  around  the  small  joints  of  the  hands.  In  some  cases  collectiom 
of  semi-solid  matter  are  felt  near  the  surface,  and  if  they  be  opened  the  matr 
ter  may  be  pressed  out.  Sometimes  collections  of  considerable  size  open 
spontaneously.  The  solid  concretions,  or  chalk-stones,  sometimes  make  their 
appearance  through  the  skin.  The  gouty  matter  may  be  deposited  in  the 
burses  mucosn  in  the  neighborhood  of  joints.  In  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases — the  number,  happily,  not  large — ^the  hands  and  feet  become  pcnn»' 
nently  distorted  and  crippled,  the  fingers  sometimes  presenting  an  appeannce 
compared  by  Sydenham  to  that  of  a  bunch  of  parsnips.  Nodules  of  the 
deposit  are  frequently  seen  on  the  helix  of  the  ear,  sometimes  also  on  the 
eyelids,  and  occasionally  on  the  face. 

In  chronic  as  in  acute  gout  the  predilection  of  the  disease,  as  regards  the 
seat  of  the  local  manifestation,  is  for  the  joints  of  the  great  toe.  An  affectios 
of  other  joints  occurs  primarily  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases.  After  the 
great  toes,  the  order  in  which  parts  are  liable  to  become  implicated,  according 
to  Garrod,  is  as  follows :  The  heels  and  ankles,  the  knees,  the  smaller  articula- 
tions of  the  hands,  the  elbows,  and  lastly  the  shoulders  and  hips.  There  are, 
however,  many  exceptions  to  this  order  of  sequence.  A  blow,  sprain,  or 
other  injury  may  determine  the  seat  of  the  local  affection.  A  point  of  dif- 
ference in  different  oases  pertains  to  the  number  of  joints  wnidi  become 
affected. 

In  some  eases  the  local  manifeatationa  of  the  disease,  however  long  it  may 
persist  or  frequently  recur,  remain  concentrated  on  a  few  joints ;  in  other 
cases  a  large  number  of  joints  are  implicated ;  and,  again,  in  some  cases  differ- 
ent joints  are  affected  in  successive  attacks.  If  the  same  and  a  few  joints  be 
always  affected,  and  if  the  disease  either  persist  or  recur  frequently,  permanent 
changes  in  the  affected  joints  are  more  likely  to  occur.  Another  point  of  dif 
ference  in  different  cases  relates  to  the  palpable  changes  in  the  affected  joints. 
Some  gonty  patients  escape  ankylosis  and  nodosities,  although  they  suffer 
from  the  disease  more  or  less  throughout  their  lives,  whereas  in  other  oiaas 
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the  bands  and  feet  become  deformed  and  crippled  after  a  comparatiTeljr  sbort 
duration  of  the  disease. 

Jrreptlar  and  Mi$placed  Gout. — It  is  an  old  doctrine  that  local  manifestations 
of  goat  are  liable  to  be  seated  in  the  different  risceral  organs — namely,  the  stom- 
ach, intestines,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain.  Disorders  referable  to 
these  viscera  preceding  the  ordinary  maniiestations  of  gout  have  been  considered 
as  gouty,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  gouty  disorders  of  viscera  may  occur 
wi^out  any  affections  of  the  joints  either  accompanying  or  ensuing.  In  such 
oases  gout  is  said  to  be  irregular  and  minplaced.  Anomalous  and  latent  gtnU 
are  other  terms  applied  to  these  cases.  Sometimes  during  an  attack  of  gout 
the  affection  of  the  joint  or  joints  suddenly  diaappears,  and  symptoms  denoting 
an  affection  of  some  iDteroaJ  organ  supervene.  In  Uiese  cases  a  transference 
or  metastasis  of  the  gouty  manifestations  is  supposed  to  take  place,  and  the 
name  reirocedent  gout  is  employed  to  express  such  an  occurrence.  These 
notions  are  probably,  in  a  measure,  well  founded,  but  it  is  diflScult  with  our 
present  knowledge  to  say  how  far  they  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  the  inability  to  determine  whether  antecedent,  coexistent, 
or  consecutive  affections  in  certain  cases  of  gout  are  not  associated  merely  by 
coincidence.  It  has  doubtless  been  too  much  the  custom  to  consider  all  affec- 
tions occurring  in  persons  subject  to  gout  as  of  a  gouty  character,  and  the 
gouty  diathesis  is  often  considered  to  exist  on  insufficient  data.  Making,  how- 
ever, due  allowance  for  error,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  constitutional 
morbid  condition  which  constitutes  the  disease  in  eases  of  gout  may  determine 
disorders,  sometimes  of  a  grave  character,  in  organs  more  important  to  life 
than  those  in  which  the  local  manifestations  are  usually  seated.  Evidence  of 
a  pathological  connection  of  these  disordera  with  goat  is  afforded  by  complete 
relief  following  the  development  of  a  gouty  affection  of  the  joints,  by  their 
occurrence  immediately  after  a  goaty  affection  of  the  joints  has  been  apparently 
suppressed,  by  the  atwence  of  any  other  appreciable  causes  explaining  their 
occurrence,  and  by  the  indefinite  or  anomalous  character  of  the  disorders. 

Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  attributed  to  gout  are  neuralgic  pain 
or  spasm,  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and  persistent  vomiting,  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and  in  some  cases  symptoms  denoting  enteritis. 

Disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  patients.  It  some- 
times occurs  in  an  alarming  degree,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  purely  func- 
donal  disturbance  occurring  in  this  connection  ever  prove  fatal.  Valvular 
lesions  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  often  exist  in  persons  affected  with  chronic 
gout,  being  usually  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease.  The  want  of  a 
tendency  to  acute  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  is  one  of  the  points  distinguish- 
ing  gout  from  rheumatism. 

Cough,  asthmatic  dyspncea,  and  bronchitis  are  attributed  to  gout.  Spas- 
modio  affections  of  mustues  or  cramp  in  varioas  situations,  neuralgia  affecting 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  other  nervous  trunks, 
paroxysmal  headache  and  hysteria,  are  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

Delirium  and  fatal  coma  are  among  the  disorders  imputed  to  gout.  These 
symptoms  may  be  due  to  uraemia  or  to  meningitis,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
dependent  on  gout. 

The  deposit  of  the  urate  of  sodium  in  the  nriniferous  tubes  in  cases  of  gout 
has  been  stated  under  the  bead  of  the  morbid  anatomy.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  this  deposit  may  accumulate  and  form  renal  calculi.  CHnical 
observation  shows  that  goaty  persons  are  liable  to  the  formation  of  renal  cal- 
culi and  to  paroxysms  of  pain  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  stones  along  the 
ureter,  or  renal  colic.  It  has  been  established  that  the  contracted  kidney 
may  be  due  to  gout.  The  coexistence  of  renal  disease  in  certain  cases  may 
account  for  the  oocurrenoe  of  some  events  which  have  been  heretofore  consicU 
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ered  as  being  specially  connected  with  gont — namely,  Toiuiting  and  purging, 
headache,  neuralgia  in  different  situations,  delirium,  convuluons,  and  ooma. 
The  existence  or  renal  disease  is  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  urinary 
changes  which  have  been  already  considered.  The  urine  presents  the  charac- 
ters distinctive  of  the  small  granular  kidneys.  It  usually  is  clear  and  abun- 
dant,  and  it  deposits  hut  little  sediment.  The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
may  be  slight,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  considerable.  Casts  are  usually  not 
abundant,  and  they  may  be  absent.  Slight  albuminuria  in  the  oonrse  of  goat 
is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  Bright's  disease. 

Cystitis  and  urethritis  have  been  attributed  to  gout,  but  the  existence  of 
any  special  pathological  connection  may  be  doubted.  Certain  affections  of 
the  skin,  particularly  eczema,  are  common  in  persons  subject  to  gout.  Graves 
called  attention  to  the  habit  of  grinding  the  teeth  as  peculiar  to  cases  of  gout. 
The  habit  proceeds  from  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  teeth,  which  is  in  this 
way  momentarily  relieved. 

A  small  amount  of  sugar  may  be  found  occasionally  in  the  urine  of  gouty 
patients.  The  association  of  gout  and  of  diabetes  mellitus  in  some  casu  has 
been  already  referred  to.  This  association  has  led  to  the  idea  that  the  vices 
of  nutrition  which  are  the  causes  of  these  diseases  are  in  a  measure  allied, 
but  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  fundamental  disorders  of  nutrition  ia 
both  of  these  diseases. 

Pathological  Character. — The  researches  of  Garrod  show  that  the 
pathology  of  this  disease  involves  a  particular  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood — namely,  an  aboormal  accumulation  of  uric  acid,  uricmnia  (Itilue- 
mia).*  The  blood  in  health  contains  only  a  trace  of  uric  acid.  In  47  cases 
of  gout  an  analysis  of  the  blood-serum  by  Garrod  showed  a  notable  increase 
of  this  constituent.  Garrod  has  also  shown  that  during  an  attack  of  acute 
gout  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  notably  diminished.  It  is  apparently 
increased,  since  a  deposit  of  the  urates  in  more  or  less  abundance  when  the 
urine  cools  is  common ;  hut  the  increase  is  only  apparent,  the  deposit  being 
due  to  the  scanty  quantity  of  urine.  In  chronic  gout  the  quantity  of  urio 
acid  excreted  by  the  kidneys  is  habitually  below  the  average  in  health.  Gar- 
rod has  found  the  oric  acid  in  excess  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning. 

From  the  facts  just  stated,  taken  in  connection  with  the  deposit  of  the 
urate  of  sodium  within  or  around  the  joints,  it  is  rationally  concluded  that  the 
local  manifestations  of  gout  are  effects  of  the  uricEemia ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  uricsemia  is  itself  an  effect,  and  the  primary  perversions  underlie  the 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood.  Either  this  principle  is  produced  in  too 
great  abundance,  or,  without  being  unduly  produced,  it  accumulates  as  a 
result  of  insufficient  excretion  by  the  kidneys.  Probably  both  explanations 
are  involved.  Direct  observation,  at  all  events,  shows  deficient  excretion, 
since  the  amount  in  the  urine  is  less  than  in  health.  Garrod  entertuns  the 
opinion  that  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  in  the  form  of  the  urates  takes  place 
within  and  around  the  joints  in  consequence  of  diminished  alkalinity  of  the 
blood ;  whereas  Ebstein  considers  the  primary  effect  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  to  be  the  production  of  coagulation  necrosis,  which  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  deposit  of  urates. 

In  treating  of  rheumatism  it  has  been  stated  that  an  examination  of  the 
blood  in  that  disease  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  uric  acid  shows  this 
principle  not  to  be  in  excess.  Here  is  a  capital  point  of  difference  between 
gout  and  rheumatism  as  regards  pathological  character.  The  clinical  history 
of  gout  has  afforded  several  striking  points  of  contrast  between  the  two  dis- 
eases.   These  points  will  be  reproduced  under  Uie  head  of  Diagnosis.  Other 

1  Vide  Part  I.  p.  T& 
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points  of  contrast  will  be  presented  under  die  head  of  Causation.  The  indi- 
vidaalitj  of  each  disease  is  therefore  safficiently  established. 

Causation. — Gont  is  a  diathetic  disease,  and  the  diathesis  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  cases  is  congeoital  and  inherited.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  obser- 
vatiun  that  certain  families  are  predisposed  to  this  disease,  and  it  is  sometimes 
transmitted  successively  through  a  series  of  generations.  Scudamore's  statis- 
tics showed  that  of  5^3  patients  affected  with  gout,  in  309  the  disease  had 
existed  in  either  the  parents  or  grandparents.  Of  80  cases  reported  to  a 
commission  of  the  French  Academy,  in  34  the  disease  had  been  transmitted, 
and  Oarrod  states  that  in  the  cases  which  he  has  observed  an  hereditary 
predisposition  existed  in  50  per  cent.  The  diathesis,  however,  is  by  no 
means  inTariably  inherited ;  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  it  is  acquired ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  disease  is  not  always  transmitted  to  offspring. 
There  are  causes,  then,  which  may  produce  it  in  those  in  whom  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  congenital  predisposition,  and  in  those  predisposed  by 
inheritance  oUier  canses  may  be  required  for  its  development. 

A  causative  influence  relates  to  age.  It  occurs  very  rarely  before  the  age 
of  puberty.  Of  515  cases  analyzed  by  Scudamore  with  reference  to  age,  in 
only  5  did  the  disease  occur  in  persons  less  than  eighteen ;  in  142  cases  the 
ages  at  the  time  of  the  development  or  first  occurrence  of  the  disease  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years ;  in  194  cases,  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  in 
118  cases,  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  in  38,  between  fifty  and  sixty  ;  and  in  only 
10  cases  between  sixty  and  sixty-six  years.  The  liability  thus  diminisheB 
progressively  after  fifty,  and  the  development  of  the  disease  is  as  rare,  if 
not  more  so,  after  seventy  as  before  pnborty.  In  the  cases  in  which  it 
appears  before  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  generally  is  inherited.  In  the  causa- 
tive inflnenoe  relating  to  age  there  is  a  point  of  contrast  to  rheumatism,  the 
latter  disease  affecting  by.  preference  young  subjeots. 

A  venr  marked  difference  exists  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  liability  to 
gont.  (roat — at  least  arUenlar  gout — is  much  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women.  Here  is  another  point  of  difference  from  rheumatism,  the  latter 
occurring  scarcely  less  frequently  in  females  than  in  males. 

Dietetic  and  regiminal  habits  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  the  diathesis 
and  co-operate  with  a  congenital  predisposition  in  producing  the  disease. 
To  the  habitual  use  of  vine  or  malt  liquors  the  disease  is  in  many  cases 
chiefly  attributable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  seems 
to  exert  no  influence  in  its  production.  Gout  prevails  in  countries  in  which 
wine  and  malt  liquors  are  largely  used,  whereas  in  countries  in  which  the 
use  of  spirits  predominates  the  disease  is  relatively  rare.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  Scotland,  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  in  this  country,  prob* 
ably  in  a  great  measure  for  the  reason  just  stated.  It  is  proverbially  preva- 
lent among  those  of  the  opulent  class  of  society  who  are  addicted  to  luxu- 
rious habits ;  but  doubtless  the  habitual  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  exolusive  of  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  contributes  largely  in  this 
class  to  the  production  of  the  disease.  Physical  indolence  also  enters  into 
the  causation.  The  agency  of  malt  liquors  alone  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  a  class  of  laborers  in  London 
employed  to  raise  ballast  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  who  are  accustomed 
to  drink  two  or  three  gallons  of  porter  daily.  According  to  Budd,  gout 
is  quite  common  among  this  class.  The  lighter  wines  are  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  than  the  stronger  varieties — ^namely,  sherry,  madeira,  and 
port — and  this  is  true  of  malt  liqnors.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
cider  tends  to  produce  it.  It  is  evident  from  the  facts  just  stated  that  the 
causative  agent  in  fermented  liquors  is  not  exoluuvely  alcohol.  Ascribing 
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to  the  use  of  wine  and  mslt  liquors,  to  high  liviDg  in  other  respects,  and  to 
indulgence  in  luxurious  ease  a  due  oausstive  iofluenoe,  the  disease  is  some- 
times  developed  irrespective  of  these  causes.  Examples  are  occasionally  met 
with  among  laborers  accustomed  to  a  plain  diet  and  neither  wine-drinkers  nor 
beer-drinkers.  clinical  records  contain  notes  of  several  such  cases.  Gout 
developed  in  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  often  pursues  an  atypical 
course,  and  the  acute  paroxysms  may  be  absent. 

Various  causes  may  determine  the  occurrence  of  an  attack  of  gout;  that 
is,  they  may  act  as  exciting  causes.  Attacks  are  sometimes  attributable  to 
proloQged  Int-ellectual  exertion,  anxiety  of  mind,  bodily  fatigue,  exposure  to 
cold,  acts  of  ezcesaive  indulgence  in  eating  or  drinking,  etc. ;  but  in  not  a 
few  instances  the  disease  occurs  without  any  appreciable  exciting  cause.  The 
disease  is  rarer  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  Attacks  are  more 
likely  to  occur  in  the  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
Qarrod  adduces  facts  which  show  that  impregnation  of  the  system  with  lead 
is  among  the  causative  agencies.  Of  61  male  hospital  patients,  16  were 
either  painters,  plumbers,  or  workers  in  lead.  This  connection  has  been 
noted  by  other  observers.  The  fact  that  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning  the  nrio 
acid  is  found  in  excera  in  the  blood  has  already  been  stated. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  diagnosis  of  articukr  goat 
relate  to  its  discrimination  from  rheumatism  and  the  affection  called  rheuma- 
toid arthritis.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  latter  will  be  presented  in 
treating  of  that  aifection,  and  the  differential  diagnosis  of  gout  and  rheuma- 
tism only  will  be  here  considered.  The  points  involved  in  this  differential 
diagnosis  embrace  facts  relating  to  anatomical  characters,  clinical  history, 
pathological  character,  and  causation  which  have  been  presented  under  these 
respective  heads. 

2)iatinetive  Features  relating  to  Anatomical  Characters. — Under  this  head 
reference  is  had  to  the  morbid  changes  within  and  around  tiie  affected  joints. 
A  distinctive  anatomical  change  in  gout  is  the  deposit  of  a  morbid  product 
abounding  in  the  urate  of  sodium,  the  gouty  or  tophaceous  m^ter,  eithra  in 
collections  of  a  semi-solid  consbtence  or  in  hard  concretions  commonly  called 
chalk-atones.  These  are  never  present  in  rheumatism  and  are  pathognomonio 
of  gout.  The  deposit,  however,  in  a  situation  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
ascertained  during  life  occurs  in  only  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  and 
chiefly  in  chronic  gout. 

Dintincttve  Features  rehUing  to  Clinical  History. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  primary  local  affection  is  seated  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joiat 
of  one  of  the  great  toes.  The  larger  joints  are  affected  subsequently,  if  at 
all.  The  local  manifestations  tend  to  the  smaller  joints  of  the  toes  and  hands. 
In  acute  cases  the  pain  is  more  intense  than  in  acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
tenderness  is  greater.  Pain  occurs  in  paroxysms  or  in  marked  exacerbations. 
(Edema,  pruritus,  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  enlargement  of  the  veins 
are  distinctive  of  gout  Febrile  movement  is  less  marked  than  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  is  apparently  symptomatic,  whereas  in  rheumatism  the  fever  is 
essential  as  well  as  symptomatic.  Acute  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  developed  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  deposit  of 
small  collections  of  the  urate  of  sodium  on  the  helix  of  the  ear  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  cases  of  gout,  and  serves  to  establish  the  diagn<Mis.  They 
should  always  be  sought  for. 

Distinctive  Features  relating  to  Pathological  Character. — The  urio  acid  in 
the  blood  is  morbidly  increased.  This  may  be  ascertained  byobtaining  serum 
either  from  a  small  quantity  of  blood  or  by  means  of  a  small  blister,  and 
resorting  to  what  Garrod  calls  the  "  urio-ocid  thread  experiment"  The  mode 
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of  perfonning  this  experiment,  as  described  by  Churod,  is  as  follows :  "  Take 
one  or  two  fluidrachms  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  and  put  it  into  a  flat- 
tened glass  dish  or  capsule.  To  this  add  ordinary  ajbroDg  acetic  acid  in  the 
proportion  of  six  minims  to  each  fluidraohm  of  serum,  which  causes  the 
evolution  of  a  few  bubbles  of  gas.  When  the  fluids  are  well  mixed  intro- 
duce one  or  two  ultimate  fibres,  about  an  incli  in  length,  from  a  piece  of 
unwashed  linen  fabric,  which  should  be  depressed  by  means  of  a  smal  11  rod,  as 
a  probe  or  the  point  of  a  pencil.  The  glass  should  then  be  set  aside  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  serum  is  quite  set  and  almost  dry.  Should  uric  acid  be  pres- 
ent in  the  serum  in  more  than  a  small  amount,  it  will  crystallize,  and  during 
its  crystallization  wilt  be  attracted  to  the  thread  and  assume  forms  not  unlike 
those  presented  by  sugar-candy  upon  a  string.  To  obserre  this,  the  glass 
containing  the  dried  serum  should  be  placed  under  a  linear  magnifying  power 
of  about  fifty  or  sixty,  procured  with  an  inch  object-glass  and  low  eye-piece; 
or  a  single  lens  of  one-sixth  of  an  inch  focus  answers  perfectly.  To  ensure 
rfect  suocews  the  glasses  should  be  broad  and  flat ;  Uie  aoetio  acid  should 
neither  very  strong  por  too  weak ;  the  glass  should  not  be  disturbed  dur^ 
ing  the  drying  of  the  serum ;  the  temperature  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary 
Utting-room  ;  and  the  glass  should  be  protected  from  dust."* 

For  a  diagnosis  the  thread  experiment,  according  to  Garrod,  suffices. 
Crystals  of  uric  acid  do  not  form  and  adhere  to  the  thread  in  the  blood- 
serum  in  health.  The  uric  acid  of  the  blood  is  not  morbidly  increased  in 
rheumatism. 

Distinclive  Feature*  rdaitng  to  Cavtation. — Gout  occurs  very  rarely  before 
puberty,  and  it  occurs  generally  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Rheu- 
matism affects  especially  young  subjects.  Gout  is  of^ener  hereditary  than  rheu- 
matism. It  rarely  affects  women.  The  use  of  fermented  liquors  and  habits 
of  luxury  as  r^rds  diet  and  exercise  exert  an  agency  in  producing  gout  which 
is  nut  exerted  to  the  same  extent  in  the  causation  of  rheumatism.  The  poorer 
classes  are  as  liable  to  rheumatism  as  are  the  rich,  if  not  more  so ;  the  reverse 
being  true  of  goat. 

To  determine  the  existence  of  the  diathesis  prior  to  the  arthritic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease,  and  to  recognize  the  irregular  or  misplaced  manifestations 
of  gout,  are  objects  of  diagnosis  iuToWing  not  a  little  difficulty  and  doubt. 
Certain  symptoms  should  excite  strong  suspicion  of  the  constitutional  gouty 
condition  if  they  occur  within  the  periods  of  life  most  favorable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  disease  and  in  a  person  of  a  gouty  family  whose  habits  of 
life  are  such  as  will  coM)perate  with  an  innate  predisposition.  Among  the 
symptoms  referred  to  are  those  which  belong  to  dyspepsia,  with  a  scanty 
secretion  of  urine  which  deposits  the  urates,  and  the  liability  to  gravel  or 
attacks  of  renal  colic.  If  with  these  symptoms  an  examination  of  the  blood- 
serum  show  a  morbid  excess  of  uric  acid,  the  development  of  an  attack  of 
gout  m^  be  predicted  with  considerable  confidence.  The  diagnosis  of  dis- 
orders of  internal  organs  imputed  to  gout— or,  to  use  a  term  which  has  been 
applied  to  these  eases,  of  "  visceral  gout  "—-must  rest  mainly  on  their  occur- 
renee  in  proximity  to  attacks  of  gout,  either  preceding,  accompanying,  or 
following  the  sudden  cessation  of  well-mariced  gouty  manifestations. 

Peognosis. — The  immediate  danger  to  life  from  gout  is  slight.  If  it  ever, 
pn"  fe,  prove  fatal,  it  is  by  its  irregular  or  so-called  misplaced  manifestations;, 
and  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases  in  which  death  is  imputed  to  gouty 
affections  of  vital  organs  it  is  probable,  as  already  intimated,  that  these  affec- 
tions do  not  strictly  belong  to  gout,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  coexisting  or 
iuterourrent  affections.   The  prognosis  becomes  grave  if  the  small  granular 

'  This  account  from  Garrod's  work  has  been  somewhat  omdensed. 
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kidney  be  developed  in  the  course  of  gout.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  tbat 
gout  is  salutary  as  regards  the  duration  of  life.  FrequentlT-recurriog  attacks 
of  transient  gout  ana  the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  a  ohronic  form  impair 
the  constitutional  powers,  diminish  the  ability  of  the  system  to  resist  other 
diseases,  and  thus  shorten  life.  It  is  a  serious  disease  in  certain  chronic 
cases  in  which  it  leads  to  deformity  and  rigidity  of  the  affected  joints.  It 
has  been  a  &Torite  notion  that  the  liability  to  gout  lessens  the  liability  to 
other  diseases.  There  is  little  foundation  for  this  notion,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  if  gout  do  not  tend  to  produce 
other  diseases  it  favors  their  inroads  upon  the  system. 

A  tendency  to  recurrence  is  a  law  of  the  disease.  It  is  extremely  rare  for 
a  single  attack  only  to  occur.  If  life  be  not  cut  off  by  some  other  disease,  fre- 
quent attacks  are  almost  invariably  experienced,  and  the  disease  may  become 
chronio.   The  diatheds  is  thus  rarely  if  ever  extinguished. 

Treatment. — Various  therapeutical  measurra  heretofore  considered  as 
having  a  curative  influence  over  gout  are  now  rarely  employed.  Their  dis- 
use has  resulted  from  the  clinical  study  of  their  effects  and  from  improved 
pathological  views.  Among  the  measures  referred  to  are  embraced  bloodletting, 
emetics,  mercurialiiation,  and  continued  or  often-repeated  purgation.  These 
measures  are  now  regarded  as  oontraindicated  in  both  the  tranfflent  and  the 
persistent  form  of  gout.  Other  measures,  long  more  or  less  in  vogue,  are 
still  prized  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  In  the  latter  list  are  colchicum 
and  alkaline  remedies.  The  indications  for  treatment  during  attacks  of  tran- 
sient gout,  during  the  intervals  between  these  attacks,  and  in  cases  of  per- 
sistent or  ohronic  gout  respectively  claim  separate  consideration. 

Treatment  during  Attacks  of  Transient  Gout. — The  great  Sydenham,  him- 
self for  more  than  thirty  years  a  sufferer  from  this  disease,  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  an  attack  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Regarding  it  as  an  effort 
of  nature  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious  material,  he  believed  it  to  be  undesirable  to 
arrest  or  abridge  it.  The  propriety  of  non-interference  was  also  advocated 
by  Trousseau.  Few  physicians,  however,  would  feel  satisfied  to  fold  their 
hands  and  await  the  cessation  of  the  disease,  and  still  fewer  patients  would 
be  content  to  for^o  measures  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Nor  is  this  line 
of  conduct  conustent  with  either  reason  or  exp^enee.  Transient  gout  ia  a 
self-limited  affection.  It  is  probably  rarely,  if  ever,  arrested,  and  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  arrest  it  were  this  practicable.  Perhaps  its  duration  is 
not  often  abridged  by  therapeutical  interference ;  but  its  severity  may  be 
lessened  and  the  suffering  connected  with  it  may  be  materially  mitigated  by 
measures  which,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  not  do  harm.  This  is  a  mild 
expression  of  the  resources  of  medicine  in  cases  of  transient  gout. 

Colchicum  is  an  ancient  remedy  for  gout,  assuming  the  bermodactylus  of 
the  Grecian  and  Arabian  physicians  to  have  been  this  drug.  It  has  been 
not  less  prized  by  the  majority  of  physicians  in  modern  times.  Most  if  not 
all  of  the  various  secret  nostrums  for  gout  which  have  commended  them- 
selves to  popular  favor  owe  their  eflicacy  chiefly  to  this  remedy.  Its  special 
power  of  controlling  the  inflammatory  phenomena  of  the  disease  is  undoubt- 
ed. Our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  remedy  is  derived  wholly  from 
experience.  Its  special  mode  of  operation  cannot  be  explained.  A  rational 
object  of  treatment,  deduced  team  the  pathological  character  of  gout,  so  far 
as  it  is  at  present  known,  is  the  elimination  of  uric  acid ;  but  the  researches 
of  Oarrod  show  that  this  remedy  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  uric  acid 
excreted  by  the  kidneys,  nor  does  it  in  all  cases  increase  the  quantity  of 
urine.  It  may  be  here  added  that  other  rational  objects  of  treatment  are 
prevention  of  an  undue  formation  of  urio  aeid  or  its  undue  aoeumnlation  in 
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the  blood,  and  nentralization  of  this  acid,  or  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  Bolution 
in  the  blood  notil  it  is  eliminated  tfarougb  some  of  the  natural  emuactoriea. 

In  ao  acute  attack  of  goat,  colchicum  may  be  given  at  fint  in  a  tolerably 
full  dose ;  that  is,  half  a  draohm  or  a  drachm  of  the  wine,  or  an  equivalent 
dose  of  the  tincture  or  acetic  extract.  It  should  afterward  be  continued 
in  small  doses.  It  is  never  judicious  to  carry  its  use  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
ducing vomiting  or  purging.  Carried  to  this  extent,  it  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  depressing  influence,  although  relief  of  the  gouty  inflammation 
be  procured.  Its  special  influence  is  independent  of  ita  operation  as  an 
emetic  or  a  cathartic.  An  emetic  of  any  kind  is  not  indicated  unless  the 
attack  occur  soon  after  a  full  meal  and  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  stomach  is  overloaded  with  undigested  food.  If  constipation  exist,  a  free 
evacuation  by  means  of  a  saline  purgative  is  desirable.  A  saline  purgative 
is  also  appropriate  as  a  depletory  measure  if  the  patient  be  robust  or  of  a  full 
habit  and  the  fever  be  high.  The  purgation  should  be  effected  by  salines 
rather  than  by  the  colchicum.  Some  physicians  regard  salicylic  acid  and 
salicylate  of  sodium  as  beneficial  in  acute  attacks  of  gout ;  hut  the  favor- 
able influence  of  these  dru^  is  far  inferior  in  this  disease  to  that  exerted  in 
rheumatism. 

Alkaline  remedies  are  rattonally  indicated  with  a  view  of  promoting  the 
solubility  of  uric  acid.  For  this  end  the  salts  of  potassium  and  of  lithium  are 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  sodium,  the  urate  of  potassium  and  the  urate  of  lith- 
ium being  more  soluble  than  the  urate  of  sodium.  Moreover,  these  salts  have  a 
diuretic  action,  and  thus  contribute  to  another  rational  object  of  treatment — 
namely,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys.  The  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  may  be  selected,  and  the  acetate  and  the  bitartrate  are  appropriate. 
The  alkaline  remedy  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  colchicum.  The 
phosphate  of  ammonia  was  introduced  as  a  remedy  in  gout  some  years  since 
by  Buckler  of  Baltimore,  its  efficacy  being  supposed  to  consist  in  its  form- 
ing a  soluble  salt,  readily  eliminated,  by  the  combination  of  uric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  phosphoric  acid  combining  with  the  soda  and  forming  another 
soluble  salt.  Ten  grains  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily.  This  rem- 
edy, however,  is  better  suited  to  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  or  to  the 
intervals  between  attacks  of  transient  gout.  This  remark  will  also  apply  to 
the  benzoic  acid,  which  is  supposed  to  be  useful  by  converting  the  uric  into 
hippuric  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  lithia,  introduced  as  a  remedy  by  Garrod,  has  proved  to 
be  of  much  value.'  The  urate  of  lithia  is  highly  soluble,  and  the  remedy  in 
small  doses  acts  efficiently  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  a  remedy  which  produces  no 
unpleasant  consequences,  although  continued  for  a  considerable  period.  It 
may  be  given  in  five-grain  doses  three  times  daily.  An  efficient  and  agree- 
able mode  of  administration  is  to  give  it  largely  diluted  in  carbonated  water. 
The  citrate  of  lithia  has  the  advantage  of  greater  solubility  in  water  than  the 
carbonate. 

During  the  paroxysms  of  pain  opiates  may  be  given  moderately  if  they  be 
well  home.  If  they  occasion  unpleasant  efiects,  the  succedanea  of  opium 
must  be  relied  upon — namely,  hyoscyamus,  belladonna,  and  aconite.  From  its 
action  upon  the  skin  the  Dover's  powder  is  an  eligible  form  of  opiate.  The 
inconveniences  of  opium  given  by  the  mouth  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by 
the  hypodermic  method  of  administration. 

As  regards  local  treatment,  the  affected  joints  may  be  covered  with  cotton 
over  which  oiled  silk  should  be  applied.  In  addition,  relief  is  sometimes 
afibrded  by  applications  containing  opium,  belladonna,  or  aconite,  singly  or 

'  This  remedy  was  suggested  as  a  ronedj  for  gont,  on  theoretical  gToundl^  by  Buckler 
in  1853. 
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combined.  Ghlorofom  as  a  local  application  has  been  recommended.  Troofr* 
seau  highly  recommended  tobacco  fumigations,  not  during  tbe  paroxysms, 
but  in  the  mtermissions,  with  a  view  to  diminish  tfae  suffering  when  the  pain 
returns. 

The  diet  for  a  few  days  should  be  consideraUy  restricted,  animal  food  being 
excluded.  Should  the  attack  continue,  however,  it  is  important,  as  in  otfaer 
diseases^  to  provide  against  the  evils  of  innutrition.  A  nutritious  but  nnstim- 
nlating  diet  should  be  directed,  embracing  milk,  farinaoeons  articles,  eggs, 
fowl,  and  fish. 

Treatment  «t  the  IntervaU  between  Attack*  of  Thuuient  Cfout. — The  ends  of 
toeatment  between  the  attacks  are — the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  tbe 
disease,  the  prolongation  of  the  intervals,  and  the  diminution  of  the  severity  of 
attacks.  The  immediate  rational  objects  are — ^prevention  of  the  undue  pro- 
duction of  uric  aeid,  its  elimination  by  the  natural  emunctories,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  its  solubility  in  the  blood.  Witb  reference  to  tfae  latter  objects,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  uric  acid  probably  has  been  accumulating  in  the 
blood  for  some  time  before  gouty  manifestations  occur,  and  that  probably  the 
deposit  of  the  urates  within  and  around  joints  precedes,  for  a  greater  or  less 
period,  the  inflammatory  phenomena  which  belong  to  an  attack  or  fit  of  the 
gout. 

Removal  of  the  known  oanses  of  gout  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment. Wine  and  malt  liquors,  especiuly  the  stronger  kinds,  are  to  be  inter- 
dicted. If  the  use  of  alcoholics  be  desirable  or  allowable,  spirits  should  be 
substituted.  Gin  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  its  diuretic  tendency.  The 
diet  should  be  plain,  wholesome,  and  restricted  to  an  amount  required  for  nutri- 
tion. A  certain  amount  of  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  tbe  hygienic 
management.  Travelling,  a  long  sea-voyage,  and  a  sojourn  in  a  tropical  cli- 
mate are  in  some  cases  advisable.  All  exciting  causes  are,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  be  avoided. 

If  dyspeptic  or  other  symptoms  render  it  probable  that  an  attack  is  im- 
pending, remedies  with  a  view  to  prophylaxis  are  indicated.  Alkalies  should 
be  given  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted.  They  should  be  continued  for  a 
short  time,  then  intermitted,  and  afterward  resumed  if  the  indications  con- 
tinue or  return.  The  salts  of  potassa  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda. 
Tfae  carbonate  of  lithia  may  also  be  given.  If  the  new  approach  of  an 
attack  be  strongly  suspected,  oolchicum  in  small  doses  may  be  resorted  to. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  remedy  sometimes  wards  off  an  impend- 
ing attack. 

These  remarks  have  reference  to  the  treatment  directed  especially  to  gout. 
Disorders  of  any  kind  not  of  a  gouty  character  of  course  claim  appropriate 
treatment. 

J^eafment  of  Persistent  or  Chronic  Gout. — The  removal  of  causes  which 
produce  or  promote  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  of  exciting  causes,  ranks  first 
in  importance.  This  is  a  sine  qud  turn  in  the  treatment.  In  addition,  in 
obstinate  cases,  when  circumstances  permit,  travelling,  a  sea-voyage,  and 
residence  In  a  tropical  climate  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  effect  a 
salutary  constitutional  change.  Hygienic  is  doubtless  vastly  more  import- 
ent  than  medicinal  treatment,  but  remedies  are  undoubtedly  of  much  utility. 

Alkalies,  the  carbonate  of  Uthia,  and  other  diureldes  are  indicated  precisely 
as  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  of  ^nsient  gout  when  the  symptoms 
denote  an  impending  attack.  It  is  important  to  brar  in  mind  the  injunction 
to  ^ve  alkaline  remedies  in  nnall  doses,  largely  diluted,  and  to  intermit  their 
use  after  they  have  been  continued  for  a  short  time.  This  injunction  is  aim 
applicable  to  the  carbonate  of  Uthia  and  other  diuretic  remedies.  Exacerba- 
tions of  the  disease,  which  are  liable  to  occur  from  time  to  time,  may  be 
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treated  with  oolchioum  in  email  doses,  its  effects  upon  the  alimentary  canal 
and  circulation  being  carefully  watched.  Other  remedies,  of  the  value  of 
which  in  certain  cases  there  is  abundance  of  testimony,  are  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  guaiacum,  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Perhaps  the  benzoic 
acid  is  to  be  added.  Fraxinvg  excelsior  (European  ash)  is  said  to  have  efficacy 
"  administered  in  an  infusion  with  thirty  grains  of  the  leaves  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  strained  and  sweetened,  and  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily."  * 

The  most  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  the  gouty  diathesis  is  the 
reeulation  of  the  diet.  It  haa  been  TOoerally  held  that  the  diet  of  gouty 
iDdividnals  should  consist  largely  of  farinaeeons  food.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  withhold  to  a  great  extent  animal  food,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen. 
This  selection  of  a  diet  chiefly  vegetable  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  formation  of  uric  acid,  which  it  is  desired  to  restrict,  is  increased  by 
highly  nitrogenous  food.  Clinical  experience,  however,  has  shown,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  especially  by  Draper,'  that  saccharine  and  amylayeous  arti- 
cles of  food  are  in  general  not  so  well  tolerated  by  gouty  patients  as  is  ani- 
mal food.  Draper,  therefore,  recommends  in  gout  a  diet  similar  to  that  suit- 
able for  diabetes  meliitus — namely,  one  composed  mainly  of  animal  food, 
fatty  substances,  and  vegetables  which  do  not  contain  much  sugar  or  starch. 
The  experience,  however,  of  many  physicians  is  in  favor  of  a  predominantly 
vegetable  diet. 

It  is  important  that  food  should  not  be  taken  in  excess ;  and  still,  it  should 
never  be  inadequate  to  nutrition,  either  as  regards  quantity,  kind,  or  variety. 
The  articles  of  food  which  are  to  be  especially  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goat  are  lean  meats,  fish,  soups,  eggs,  milk,  bread,  and  green  and 
auceulent  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  Aid  the  different 
kinds  of  salads.  If  well  borne,  fatty  food  may  be  taken.  Saccharine  sub- 
stances,  especially  pastry,  starchy  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes,  and  acid 
substances  are  to  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruits  may  be  taken  in  moderate  quan- 
tity. Alcoholics,  particularly  the  heavy  wines  and  malt  liquors,  are  to  be 
interdicted.  Pure  water  should  be  taken  freely,  especially  whenever  there 
are  gouty  premonitions,  in  order  to  hold  in  solution  in  the  blood  the  uric  acid 
and  to  promote  its  elimination.  The  sparkling  table-waters  are  likely  to  be 
taken  more  freely  than  simple  water,  and  they  are  therefore  useful.  Active 
exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a  means  only  second  in  importance  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet.  The  function  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  active  also  by  fre- 
quent  bathing  and  friction. 

To  relieve  stiffness  and  soreness  of  the  joints  methodic  friction  or  sham- 
pooing is  highly  useful,  provided  undue  violence  be  not  used.  Small  blisters 
iTom  time  to  time  are  recommended.  Collections  of  8oft,gouty  matter^— or 
"gouty  abscesses,"  as  they  have  been  called — ^if  near  the  surface  may  he  punc- 
tured and  the  creamy  matter  gently  pressed  out.  Occasionally  ulceration 
follows,  which  is  troublesome,  but  leads  to  no  evil  results.  Deformities,  nodo- 
sities, and  ankylosis  due  to  chalk-stones  and  structural  changes  are  effects  of 
the  disease  which  do  not  admit  of  removal. 

Different  mineral  waters  have  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of 
gout,  particularly  the  Vichy  water.  Of  the  utility  of  the  latter  and  of  other 
springs  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  given  more 
or  less  attention  to  an  investigation  of  their  effects.  The  Vichy  water  is  alka- 
line, its  alkalinity  being  due  to  the  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  imported  and 
the  artificial  water  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country ;  but 
springs  which  owe  whatever  therapeutioal  value  they  possess  to  other  saline 
ingrraients,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  soda  or  of  m&gnesia,  the  chloride  of  sodium 

1  NaHoHot  Ditpeiualonf,  1879. 

'  ArUcle  "Goat"  in  ^/altm  ^  Bntetieal  Jfedieinc,  by  Amenean  AvAon,  voL  iL 
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or  of  calcium,  tfae  cbalylseate  and  tbe  Bulphnr  springs,  are  severally  adTocaied 

as  useful  in  cases  of  gout.  The  Carlsbad  springs  are  much  resorted  to  by 
gouty  patients.  It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  beneficial  influence  of  hygienic 
circumstances  connected  with  a  residence  at  watering-places,  and  thus  arrive 
at  a  fair  judgment  of  tbe  therapeutic  value  of  the  water.  For  the  discussion 
of  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  works.' 

The  treatment  of  irregular  and  misplaced  gout  involves  indications  derived 
from  the  character  and  seat  of  the  disorders;  in  other  words,  from  the  symp- 
toms in  individual  oases.  If  gout  have  retroceded  local  measures  to  solicit  itd 
return  are  indicated.  For  this  end  warm  and  stimulating  applications  are  to 
be  made  to  the  part  or  parts  in  which  the  regular  manifestations  have  been 
seated. 

Rheumatoid  Arthritis— Deforming  Arthritis. 

This  di^ase  has  received  a  variety  of  names,  of  which  may  be  meationed 

rheumatic  gout:,  nodosity  of  the  joints  (Haygarth),  chronic  rkeumoHc  arfhritit 
(Adams),  nodular  rheumatism,  dry  arthritis,  proliferating  arfhritit,  chronic 
oeteo-arthritis,  arthritin  pauperum,  and  malum  senile  artictdorum.  When  the 
affection  attacks  the  hip-joint  it  has  been  called  malum  corse  senile.  AV'hen 
the  vertebral  articulations  are  affected  it  ia  called  spondylitis  deformans.  The 
term  rheumatic  gout  is  much  used  by  practitioners  to  designate  this  disease, 
but  it  is  objectionable.  It  implies  that  the  disease  is  a  combination  of  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  Rheumatism  and  gout  very  rarely  occur  conjointly.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  disease  under  consideration  has  no  relation  with  gout, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  differs  in  its  nature  from  rheumatism.  The  names 
which  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  seem  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate of  those  which  have  been  suggested.  Garrod  introduced  the  name 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  Arthritis  deformans  ia  the  name  chiefly  used  by  Ger- 
man writers. 

Some  writers  make  no  distinction  between  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  these  affections.  Indeed,  we  have  very  little  positive  know- 
ledge concerning  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  many  chronic  affections  of 
the  joints.  It  is  probable  that  under  the  names  chronic  rheumatism  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  are  embraced  a  number  of  essentially  distinct  diseases, 
but  we  have  no  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  these  diseases.  Anatomically, 
those  cases  are  usually  designated  as  chronic  rheumatism  in  which  the  exten- 
sive osseous  formations  and  deformities  which  characterize  rheumatoid 
arthritis  are  wanting,  but  it  will  not  infrequently  happen  that  a  case  which 
has  been  considered  as  one  of  ohronio  rheumatism  takes  on  the  characteristics 
of  rheumatoid  arthritia 

The  ANATOMICAL  OHABACTEBS  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  are  as  follows : 
Early  in  the  case  there  may  be  an  accumulation  within  the  affected  joints 
of  clear  or  slightly  turbid  fluid  which  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
absorbed.  Fluid  effusion,  however,  does  not  necessarily  occur  at  any  period 
of  the  disease,  and  as  a  rule  upon  post-mortem  examination  the  cavities  of  the 
joints  are  found  so  dry  that  the  disease  has  received  the  name  of  dry  arthritis 
(arthritis  sicca).  Important  changes  occur  in  all  the  structures  which  com- 
pose the  joints.  The  articular  cartilages  are  absorbed,  especially  their  cen- 
tral parts,  where  opposing  cartilaginous  surfaces  come  into  contact.  The 
ends  of  the  bones,  being  denuded  of  cartilage,  come  into  contact,  and  acquire 

^  For  a  discuBuon  of  mineral  waters  in  general  in  gout,  and  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent Euroneaa  siiringa,  vide  Oarrod,  Tm  Natun  and  SVeataical  ^  Omit  and  Bkei^ 
matie  GotU,  London,  1869. 
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a  hard,  smooth,  polished  appearance  in  consequence  of  the  friction  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  This  cooditioa  of  bone  is  called  eburnation.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  articulation  there  is  a  new  growth,  in  nodular  masses,  of 
cartilage  and  of  bone.  In  this  way  the  articular  extremities  of  the  bones 
become  enlarged  by  the  formation  of  a  rough,  irregular,  bony  and  cartilagin- 
ous ring  which  Burrounds  the  ebomated  surfaces.  After  the  disappearance 
of  the  cartilage  the  process  of  absorption  may  invade  the  articular  ends  of  the 
bones.  Thus,  when  the  hip-joint  is  affected,  not  only  the  head,  but  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  neck,  of  the  femur  may  be  absorbed.  In  consequence 
of  the  thickened  condition  of  the  end  of  the  bone  fVom  the  marginal  osseous 
growths,  the  appearance  is  often  as  if  the  eroded  head  of  the  femur  bad  been 
pushed  down  nearer  to  the  shafl.  Irregular  bony  outgrowths  or  nodosities 
are  formed  around  the  sockets.  The  sockets  are  sometimes  widened  and  some- 
times deepened  and  contracted.  Dislocations  may  have  occurred  and  new 
sockets  have  been  formed.  The  synovial  membranes  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints  are  also  affected.  The  little  polypoid  or  villous  outgrowths  which 
are  normally  present  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane  often  become  greatly  increased  in  number  and  size,  so  that  the 
inner  surface  of  the  thickened  membrane  may  acquire  a  shaggy  appearance, 
especially  where  it  extends  for  a  short  distance  over  the  articular  extremities. 
To  these  hypertropbied  synovial  villi  the  name  dendritic  vegetations  of  the 
synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  applied.  Some  of  these  hypertropbied  villi 
may  become  changed  into  cartilaginous  or  even  into  osseous  nodnles,  which 
are  often  connected  by  narrow  pedicles  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  The  pedicles  sometimes  rupture,  so  that  the  bony  or  cartila^nons 
nodules  are  detached  and  exist  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  articular  cavity.  The 
ligaments  may  also  become  thickened.  Plates  of  cartilage  and  of  bone  may 
develop  in  these  thickened  ligaments.  An  ossifying  periostitis  exists  to  some 
extent  around  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Osseous  ankylosis  is  said  never  to 
occur  in  arthritis  deformans,  but  the  joints  may  be  rendered  immovable  by 
the  thickened  condition  of  the  ligaments  and  by  the  new  bony  growths.  The 
interarticular  cartilages  are  generally  destroyed,  and  also  the  round  ligament 
of  the  hip  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  brachii  when  the  joints  in  which 
they  are  situated  are  affected.  The  disused  muscles  are  atrophied.  The 
atrophy  is  said  to  be  sometimes  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
disuse  of  the  limbs,  so  that  some  writers  consider  that  a  nenropatiiio  element 
is  involved. 

The  microscopioal  examination  of  the  cartilage  in  this  disease  shows  a  prolif- 
eration of  the  cartilage-cells  and  a  breaking  up  of  the  basement-substance  into 
fibrils.  The  spaces  enclosed  by  the  capsules  of  the  cartilagenjells  become  greatly 
enlarged,  especially  in  a  vertical  direction.  These  enlarged  spaces  contain 
proliferating  cartilage-cells.  The  intercellular  substance  is  thus  reduced  in 
amount.  According  to  Comil  and  Ranvier,  the  capsules  on  the  surface  rup- 
ture into  the  articular  cavities,  into  which  the  cartilage-cells  arc  dischaiged. 
The  intercellular  substance  between  the  ruptured  capsules  projects  for  a  time 
in  the  form  of  little  villi  from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage,'  to  which  they  give 
a  filamentous,  velvety  appearance.  In  t^e  progress  of  the  disease  the  fila- 
ments are  destroyed  and  the  cartilage-spaces  are  gradually  opened  until  the 
whole  central  part  of  the  cartilage  is  removed.  At  the  periphery  the  articular 
cartilage  is  covered  by  synovial  membrane.  Here  the  cartilage-spaces  filled 
with  cells  do  not  rupture,  but  the  proliferative  procefsa  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  cartilage,  instead  of  in  absorption.  This  new  cartilage  may  nnder^ 
ossification.'  The  so-called  chalky  deposit  of  gout  is  wanting,  but  rheumatoid 

*  According  to  Zi^ler,  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  nodules  develop  in  the  bone  beneath 
the  carUlage.  These  nodules  may  be  converted  into  c^ta.   A  rarefying  ostitis  occurs, 
71 
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arthritis  maToconr  in  persons  who  hare  this  depout  as  an  effect  of  attacks  of 
govt  which  haTo  pre-nously  oecnmd. 

The  disease  is  usaallj,  from  the  first  and  during  its  coarse,  sabaente. 
Sometimes  the  local  and  general  symptoms  denote  a  certain  degree  of 
acnteness,  causing  a  resemblance  to  acute  rheumatism.  A  sudden  inra- 
sion  successively  of  different  joints,  however,  does  not  take  place  as  in  the 
latter  affection,  and  there  is  no  liability  to  pericarditis  or  to  endocarditis. 

The  development  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  are  slow.  The  smaller 
joints  may  be  first  affected,  and  subsequently  the  larger  joints,  or  the  reverse 
of  this  may  obtain.  A  feature  of  the  disease  is  its  progressive  character  as 
regards  increase  of  the  anatomieal  changes  in  the  joints  affected  and  extm* 
sion  to  other  joints.  It  may,  however,  remain  stationary,  in  both  these 
respects,  for  a  long  time.  Pyrexia,  except  at  times,  is  wanting,  and  there 
may  be  but  little  constitutional  disturbance.  The  appetite,  digestion,  and 
nutrition  are  sometimes  but  little  affected.  The  affected  joints  are  painful, 
especially  on  motion. 

A  particular  deformity  of  the  fingers  is  characteristic — namely,  a  lateral 
deflection  in  the  ulnar  direction.  The  toes  sometimes  present  also  this  pecu- 
liarity.   The  situation  and  motions  of  the  thumb  generally  are  unaffected. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  anatomical  changes  lead  to  permanent 
extension  or  flexion  of  parts,  dislocations,  nodulations,  and  notable  distor- 
tions.  Extending,  as  it  sometimes  does,  over  all  the  joints  of  the  body 
(polyarthritis  deformans),  the  tounk  is  bent  and  rigid,  the  neck  is  immov- 
able, the  jaws  are  more  or  less  fixed,  the  limbs  are  distorted,  Uie  mnacles  are 
attenuated  from  disuse,  and  the  patient  presents  a  most  distressing  spectaele 
of  utter  helplessness.  Between  this  picture  of  extreme  progress  and  the  eaxij 
appearances  of  the  disease  there  is  every  degree  of  gradation, 

The  disease  may  occur  at  all  ages,  but  in  the  majority  of  oases  patients 
are  in  middle  life,  and  much  oftener  women  than  men.  It  occurs  in  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  and  among  those  who  suffer  from  hardships,  expos- 
ure, and  deprivations ;  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  these.  Persons  axe 
rarely  affected  when  in  full  health  and  vigor.  Its  victims  are  those  whose 
constitutions  are  broken  down  by  various  circumstances  affecting  body  and 
mind.  Large  hospitals  in  which  chronic  cases  are  received  are  seldom  with- 
out examples  of  this  disease  in  the  different  stages  of  its  progress. 

More  than  forty  yeara  ago  Prof  J.  K.  Mitchell  maintained  that  diseases 
of  the  joints  resulted  from  affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  More  recently 
attention  has  been  directed  by  Bemak,  Benedikt,  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot, 
and  others  to  morbid  conditions  of  Uie  cord  and  injuries  of  nerves  as  giving 
rise  to  arthritic  affections.  On  the  basis  of  facts  exemplifying  this  patibolog- 
ical  connection,  together  with  the  symmetrical  occurrence  of  the  joint  affec- 
tions and  apparent  etiological  relations  in  some  instances,  the  theory  that 
rheumatoid  arthritis  is  of  nervous  origin  is  not  irrational.  This  theory  is 
supported  by  the  well-known  occurrence  of  trophic  disturbanoes  of  the  mufr 
cles  as  effects  of  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  cords  and  nerves. 

Different  varieties  of  arthritis  deformans  can  be  distinguished.  In  one  groap 
of  cases  (the  polyarticular)  the  affection  begins  primarily  in  the  small  joints 
of  the  hand  and  foot,  where  it  either  r^ains  or  extends  subsequently  to  the 
lai^er  joints,  as  the  knee,  elbow,  shoulder,  and  hip.  In  other  cases  the  lai^ 
joints  are  first  affected,  and  here  there  is  often  a  tendency  in  the  disease  to 
confine  itself  to  a  single  joint,  especially  to  the  hip-joint  or  the  riionldw- 

resulting  in  enlargement  of  the  medullary  spaces  and  absorption  of  the  bonytrabecnls. 
Zicgler  obsnred  chanses  which  he  iDtarprels  as  proliteation  of  the  b(»»«dls  ( Hr- 
(UW«  Anku,  1877,  Bd.  70). 
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joint  (monarcionlar  form).  In  some  cases  the  vertebral  coluniD,  and  often 
at  the  same  time  the  pelvic  articulations  and  the  hip,  are  solely  involved 
(spondylitis  deformans).  Charcot  considers  that  the  affection  characterized 
by  nodosities  of  the  small  joints,  particularly  the  distal  phalangeal  joints  of 
the  hand,  should  be  separated  from  other  forms  of  deforming  arthritis.  He 
proposes  for  the  last  variety  name  Heberden's  rheumatism  or  nodosities, 
from  the  author  who  first  accurately  described  them.  Whether  these  are  to 
be  regarded  as  rariedes  of  the  same  morbid  process  or  as  Afferent  diseases  ia 
uncertain ;,  but  at  present  they  are  most  conveniently  grouped  under  the  same 
heading. 

The  DiAONOBts  involres  discrimination  from  rheumatism  and  gout.  From 
chronic  rheumatism  it  is  not  readily  discriminated  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
its  deforming  effects,  especially  if  the  affection  have  not  been  preceded  by 
acute  rheumatism.  These  effects  constitute  the  diagnostic  criterion.  It  is 
distinguished  from  gout  by  the  larger  joints  being  primarily  affected  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases;  by  the  smaller  joints  of  the  hands  being  affected 
without  a  previous  affection  of  the  toes ;  by  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms  or 
exacerbations  which  are  characteristic  of  gouty  attacks ;  by  the  absence  of 
the  cfaalk-like  deposit  and  of  an  excoas  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood ;  and  by  its 
occurrence  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  in  yoang  subjects  and  especially 
in  women. 

Although  not  involving  immediate  danger  to  life,  rhenmatoid  arthritis  is 
a  hopelesB  disease  as  regards  recovery.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  oeiv 
tain  measnre  of  improvement,  non-progression,  and  indefinite  tolwauce. 

The  first  object  of  tbeatuent  is  the  improvement  of  the  general  health. 

Tonic  remedies,  long  continued  and  varied  from  time  to  time,  in  conjunction 
with  a  nutritious  diet  and  other  hygienic  measures  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  system,  are  to  be  employed  for  this  object.  Remedies  which  have  a 
special  influence  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  gout — namely,  alkalies,  colchi- 
cum,  and  salicin  or  the  salicylic  acid — are  unavailing  in  this  affection.  All 
depressing  remedies  are  contraindicated.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  either  the 
iodide  of  iron  or  the  iodide  of  potassium,  gnaiacum,  and  arsenic  appear  to  be 
useful  in  certain  cases.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  tonics 
if  there  be  a  tendency  to  waste.  Chalybeates  are  especially  indicated  if  the 
patient  be  ansemic.  Warm  baths  are  recommended  by  many  writers.  The 
alkaline  mineral  waters  and  those  which  act  powerfully  upon  the  bowels  or 
kidneys  are  hurtful.  On  the  other  hand,  chalybeate  and  tonic  waters  may 
prove  beneficial. 

Iiooal  measures  of  treatment  are  important.  Leeching  or  cupping  and* 
severe  counter-irritation  are  not  indicated.  Small  blisters  and  the  applica- 
tion of  iodine  may  be  useful  if  there  be  effusion  within  the  joints.  Best  is 
indicated  while  efiiision  exists  or  when  the  symptoms  denote  inflammation ; 
and  afterward  passive  motion,  friction,  warm  douches,  shampooing,  and  the 
constant  current  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatanent. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SCORBUTUS.— PURPURA.— HEMOPHILIA, 


Scorbutus,  or  Scurry:  Aaatomical  Characters;  Clinical  History;  I^tliological  Chancta; 
Causation;  Diagnosis;  Prognosis;  Prevention;  Treatment.— Purpura  Simplex,  PD^ 
pura  Bbeumatica,  and  Purpura  Hsemorrhagica.— HsBmophilia. 

THIS  concluding  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  three  affections  which,  as 
regards  symptomatic  events,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other — namely, 
acwhuius,  or  tcurvy,  purpura,  and  JnemopkiHa.  The  first  of  these  affections  is 
of  interest  and  importance  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  knowledge 
of  its  pathology  and  causation,  although  by  no  means  complete,  is  sufficieat 
to  serve  as  a  ba»B  of  effeotive  treatment,  and  has  rendered  the  disease  pre- 
ventable. 


This  disease  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  began  to 
prevail  frequently  and  extensively  when,  with  improvements  in  navigation, 
long  voyages  were  undertaken,  and  hence  it  was  called  tea-tcurvy.  Daring 
the  last  five  or  six  centuries  it  has  been  pre-eminently  the  disease  desbufr 
tive  to  life  in  armies,  navies,  and  exploring  or  emigrating  expeditions  by  land 
and  by  water.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  rendered  preventable  by  oor 
knowledge  of  its  pathology  and  causation,  it  has  prevailed  largely  and  proved 
greatly  destructive  to  life  within  the  present  century.  Hammond  states  tbat 
at  Council  Bluffs  in  1820  nearly  the  entire  garrison  was  attacked,  and  many 
died ;  and  the  eflScieocy  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Florida  and  the 
Mexican  Wars  was  very  materially  leasened  by  its  occurrence.'  It  prevailed 
enormously  in  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  It 
contributed  not  inconsiderably  to  the  mortality  of  our  armies  in  the  late  Civil 
War.  The  inconsistency  between  these  facts  and  the  existing  state  of  know- 
ledge is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  inability  always  to  secure  the  means 
of  prevention  in  military  operations ;  but  it  is  in  a  greater  measure  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  censurable  ignorance  or  neglect  of  these  means. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  great  success  In  preventing  scurvy  in  the 
naval  services  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world.  According  to  Wales,*  in 
1881,  out  of  82,629  cases  of  disease  in  the  chief  naval  services  of  the  worid, 
there  were  only  34  cases  of  scurvy — a  ratio  of  41  per  1000.  The  statisties 
of  the  mercantile  marine  are  less  favorable. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  is  probable  that  the  primary  and  essential 
morbid  changes  relate  to  the  blood.  Our  present  knowledge,  however,  does 
not  enable  us  to  state  in  what  consist  the  changes  peculiar  to  the  disease. 
Observers  differ  as  regards  the  appearances  as  well  as  the  results  of  chemical 
and  microscopical  examinations.  The  color  has  been  found  sometimes  darker 
and  somcttimes  lighter  than  that  of  normal  blood.  The  blood  in  the  heart- 
cavities  and  vessels  has  been  in  some  instances  fluid  and  in  otlier  instanees 

1  "  Report  on  Scurvy,"  UniUd  Slaia  Sanitary  Qmmusian,  by  William  A.  Hammoadt 

M.D.,  1862. 

'  Article  "Scurvy,"  in  A  Sytiem  PraBUcuA  JUisdteciu^  AmerieaM  Avthan,  voL  u. 
p.  168. 
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eoa^lated.  The  blood-^rpnBcIes  have  been  considered  by  some  observers 
diminished  in  number,  and  by  others  unaffected  in  this  regard.  No  uniform 
changes  in  the  form  or  constituents  have  been  determined.  It  is  not  estab- 
lished that  a  deficiency  of  potassa  is  a  constant  feature.  Contradictory  results 
have  been  obtained  rcBpecting  the  white  corpuscles,  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  and 
the  proportion  of  albnnieD.  In  short,  quoting  Immerman,  '*  If  we  take  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  total  analyses  made  of  the  blood  of  scurvy  patients  up  to 
this  time,  we  can  hardly  avoid  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  From  the  various 
and  contradictory  statements  by  different  authors,  we  obtain  but  oncy  and  that 
a  decidedly  negative  result — namely,  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  of  scurvy 
patients,  so  far  as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  time,  shows  no  peculiarities 
which  might  not  occur  as  well  in  other  pathological  processes." 

Extravasations  of  blood  are  found  within  and  beneath  the  skin,  where  they 
are  apparent  before  death,  and  between  the  fibres  of  muscles.  The  gums  are 
swollen,  ulce^^ted,  and  sometimes  sloughing.  A  bloody  serum  is  ofl«n  found 
in  the  joints,  associated  sometimes  with  intntrarticular  ulcerationa.  A  sero- 
sangninolent  liquid,  often  in  considerable  or  latge  quantity,  together  with 
infiammatory  products  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  is  contained  in  the 
pericardial  and  pleural  cavities.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  softened. 
Parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenerations  of  the  heart,  muscles,  liver,  and 
kidneys  have  been  found.  The  kidneys  may  be  infiltrated  with  blood  and 
inflamed.  Ecchymoses  are  observed  in  many  internal  situations — namely,  on 
the  serous  membranes,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  within  the  whole 
tract  of  the  .alimentary  canal,  and  io  the  urinary  passages.  The  extravasa* 
tions  are  evidently  secondary  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  morbid  blood- 
changes.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  latter  give  rise  to  the  former  is 
not  clearly  understood.  Either  the  blood  is  so  altered  that  it  escapes  ftom. 
the  vessels,  or  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  impaired,  so  that 
they  do  not  offer  adequate  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  or,  again, 
paralysis  affecting  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  a  patholo^eal  element.  It 
IS  not  impossible  that  each  of  these  conditions  enters  into  the  mechanism. 

Clinical  History. — The  symptomatic  evente  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  disease  are  preceded  by  general  weakneBs  and  lassitude.  Patients  are 
listless,  apathetic,  and  indisposed  to  either  mental  or  physical  exertion.  The 
appetite  fails  and  pallor  of  the  surface  is  marked.  These  symptoms  pro- 
gressively increase.  The  more  characteristic  events  are  swelling  and  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gums,  which  bleed  either  spontaneously  or  on  slight  pressure, 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces  in  other  situations,  and  extravasation 
of  blood  within  and  beneath  the  skin.  The  fungous  appearance  of  the  gums 
is  chiefly  marked  around  the  teeth.  It  is  less  marked  in  situations  where  the 
teeth  are  wanting.  The  teeth  may  become  loose,  and  they  sometimes  either 
fall  out  or  can  be  easily  removed.  The  prolabia  are  notably  pate,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  redness  of  the  gums.  Hemorrhages  are  frequent 
from  the  different  outlets — namely,  the  nostrils,  mouth,  vagina,  and  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  rare  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  ecchymoses  apparent  on 
the  cutaneous  surface  are  either  in  the  form  of  peteohise  or  of  patches  of  vari- 
able sise;  and  generally  these  forms  are  conjoined.  They  are  either  limited 
to  or  most  abundant  on  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  The  ecchymoses 
undergo  the  same  successive  alterations  in  color  as  when  due  to  contusions. 
A  slight  bruise  suffices  to  produce  them  in  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.  They  occur  sometimes  beneath  the  conjunctiva  ftnd  within  the  globe 
of  the  eyes ;  into  the  joints,  between  the  muscles,  in  the  serous  cavities,  occa- 
sionally between'  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  beneath  the  periosteum. 
Fetor  of  the  breath  is  usuallj  a  marked  symptom. 
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The  skin  is  dry  and  rongh,  compared  by  Larrey  to  that  of  a  plucked  fovL 
The  ankles  are  often  cedematous,  and  some  oedema  of  the  face  is  not  iafn- 
qnent.  The  patient  oinnplains  of  pain  in  the  loins  uid  in  the  extremitieB, 
especiallr  the  lower  limbs.  The  mnscles  of  the  lower  limbs  are  swollen  tid 
hard.  Palpitation  and  dyspnoea  are  excited  by  slight  exertion.  Hsmk 
murmnrs  are  heard  over  the  heart.  Pain  referred  9o  the  chest  is  not  m- 
common.  The  bowels  are  in  some  cases  constipated,  in  other  cases  loose,  or 
looseness  may  succeed  constipation  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
case.  The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity.  The  excretion  of  nrea  and  of 
chlorides  is  diminished.  The  excretion  of  potash,  either  absolutely  or  relt- 
tively  to  that  of  soda,  is  increased.  The  pho.sphates  are  also  increased  is 
quantity.  The  specific  gravity  is  usually  higher  than  normal,  and  the  color 
is  more  intense.  The  urine  often  is  albuminous.  There  is  absence  of  pyrexia 
except  as  symptomatic  of  an  inflammatory  complication.  The  pulse  is  sotoe- 
times  slower  than  in  health,  but  it  becomes  rapid  on  any  exertion.  It  is 
always  soft  and  compressible.  The  temperature  of  the  body  is  somewhat 
lowered.  The  spirits  are  depressed.  The  patient  frequently  longs  for  fredi 
vegetables  and  fruit 

These  symptoms  are  more  or  leas  marked.  In  extreme  cases  or  in  u 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease  the  prostration  is  great.  Slight  exertion  Deci- 
sions syncope.  The  patient  may  fall  into  a  state  of  collapse.  This  is  likely  to 
follow  abundant  hemorrhage.  Old  ulcers  and  cicatrices  sometimes  reopen, 
and  bones  which  had  been  fractured  and  united  may  become  separat«L 
Ulcerations  occur  within  the  mouth  and  over  the  ecchymoses  on  the  skin. 
Weakness  of  vision,  day-blindness,  and  night-blindness  are  not  uncommon. 
Inability  to  sleep  is  c&mmon,  but  generally  the  mental  faculties,  althoagli 
weakened,  remain  intact.  In  cases  which  are  comparatively  mild  general 
debility,  mental  depression,  pain  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs,  together  with 
the  other  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  marked,  but  not  excessive  ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  these  symptoms  are  spongy  swelling  of  the  gums  and  eccfaj- 
noses  beneath  the  skin. 

Scorbutus  may  exist  as  the  sole  afiection,  but  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  other  diseases.  It  may  be  combined  with  dysentery,  and  the  latter 
affeotion  is  then  called  seorbntic  dtfxentpry.  It  ma^  coexist  with  typhus  and 
with  typhoid  fever.  It  may  be  accidentally  associated  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases which  are  liable  to  mask  the  scorbutic  affection.  The  recognition  of 
its  coexistence  with  other  diseases  is  of  great  importance  with  reference  to 
appropriate  treatment. 

Secondary  affections  or  true  complications  which  are  likely  to  occur  are 
lobar  pneumonia,  pulmonary  hemorrhagic  infarctions,  pulmonary  gangrene, 
pericarditis  and  pleuritis  with  bloody  effusion,  and  acute  diffuse  nephritis. 

Pathological  Character. — The  essential  characteristic  blood-change  in 
this  affection  is  not  as  yet  determined.  There  is  doubtless  a  deficiency  ts 
regards  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  but  the  particular  deficiency 
vhich  belongs  specially  to  the  affection  is  a  matter  of  question.  Garrod  con- 
siders that  the  special  deficiency  relates  to  the  salts  of  potassa.  That  dus 
deficiency  enters  into  the  pathological  condition  is  probable,  but  tiiat  it  eon- 
stitutes  the  pathological  condition  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  all  cases  may  be 
doubted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  supplying  the  salts  of  potassa,  althongli 
highly  useful,  is  not  always  the  most  effective  method  of  treatment.  With 
our  present  knowledge  we  must  he  content  with  saying  that  owing  to  incom- 
plete nutritive  supplies  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  impaired,  giving  rise 
to  certain  ascertained  morbid  changes  common  to  this  and  other  affections 
and  causing  other  changes,  not  yet  ascertained,  which  are  peculiar  to  tins 
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ilisease.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  phenomena  of  scurry  are  not  prodnced 
by  prolonged  abstinence  from  food.  This  fact  goes  to  show  that  the  unknown 
Uood-change  in  this  disease  is  of  a  special  character. 

A  view  which  has  been  recently  advanced  is  that  scurvy  is  an  infectious 
disease  caused  by  a  specific  mi(aro-organism.  This  view,  however,  has  not 
received  any  substantial  support  from  the  study  of  the  disease. 

Causation. — Scurry  is  a  dietetic  disease.  It  is  the  broadest  expression 
of  the  causation  to  say  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  want  of  certain  ali- 
mentary supplies.  A  less  comprehensive  but  probably  correct  statement  is  to 
say  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  insufficiency  of  nutritive  principles  con- 
tained in  vegetable  food.  For  a  long  time  the  disease  was  attributed  to  the 
free  use  of  salted  meat.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  disease  is  not  pro- 
duced by  this  diet,  except  in  so  far  as  it  displaces  other  articles  of  food  contain- 
ing principles  necessary  for  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood ;  and  scurvy 
has  repeatedly  been  developed  when  the  diet  has  been  too  much  restricted 
to  fresh  meat.  Garrod's  theoi^  of  the  patholo^oal  character  of  the  disease 
involves  the  conclusion  that  it  is  attributable  to  a  diet  wanting  the  requisite 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  potassa,  these  salts  being  abundant  in  vegetable  food. 
Admitting  a  deficient  supply  of  the  salts  of  potassa  to  be  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  causation,  other  elements  are  involved.  The  dietetic  principles, 
the  deficiency  of  which  causes  tJbis  disease,  are  abundant  in  various  ardoles 
of  food  distingnished  as  antiscorbutic,  experience  having  shown  that  Uiey 
prereot  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Although  causes  relating  to  diet  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease, other  causes  act  powerfully  as  auxiliaries.  Among  the  auxiliary  causes 
are  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  overcrowding,  deficient  ventilation,  and  depress- 
ing moral  infiueoces.  The  disease  is  oftener  developed  during  the  winter  than 
during  the  summer.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  disease  appeared 
to  be  produced  by  great  and  prolonged  mental  depression,  but  probably  in 
this  instance,  from  an  utter  indifierenee  to  food,  dietetic  causes  were  involved. 
The  disease  is  oftener  developed  in  the  aged  than  in  young  persons,  and  the 
cause  of  the  disease  will  act  more  speedily  in  persons  in  whom  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  im^naired  by  previous  disease,  b^  injurious  medication,  and  by 
excesses  of  any  kind,  lliere  is  reason  to  behove  .that  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  which  exists  in  scurvy  is  not  infrequently  produced,  to  an  extent 
falling  short  of  that  requisite  to  give  rise  to  the  striking  maoifestaUons  of  the 
disease,  by  an  undue  restriction  of  the  diet  to  a  few  articles  of  food,  either 
from  poverty  or  false  notions  of  dietetics.  It  is  important  for  the  physician 
to  recognise  this  fact  in  medical  practice. 

Diagnosis. — In  view  of  the  striking  symptomatic  features  of  this  disease^ 
and  of  the  fact  that  generally  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons  become 
affected  under  circumstances  which  sufficiently  account  for  ita  development, 
the  diagnosis  is  easy,  provided  the  characters  of  the  disease  be  marked.  In 
isolated  cases  the  diagnosis  involves  discrimination  from  pu/rpura  hstmor- 
rhoffica.  This  differential  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  treaUug  of  the 
latter  affection. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  peculiar  to  scurvy  may  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  when  the  most  striking  symptomatic  features  of  the 
disease  are  not  present — namely,  the  subcutaneous  eoohymoses  and  hemor- 
rhages from  mucous  outlets.  Under  these  circumstances  the  disease  may  be 
overlooked.  Thus,  Hammond,  Woodward,  and  others  state  that  in  cases 
called  in  army  sick-reports  cases  of  gmeral  debiUfy  the  disease  is  not  infre- 
quently incipient  or  not  fUlly-developed  scorbutns.   The  pain  in  the  back 
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and  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  may  lead  the  practitioner  for  a  time  to 
conaider  the  disease  as  musoalar  rheumatism  or  myalgia.  When  associated 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  dysentery  and  the  esBeotiaL  fevers,  it  is  liable  lo 
be  overlooked.  The  appearance  of  the  gums  is  highly  important  with  refo^ 
ence  to  the  diagnosis  in  the  cases  in  which  petecfaiae  or  TibiocB  are  wanting; 
and  when,  from  the  appearance  of  the  gums  and  other  symptoms,  the  sooi- 
butie  condition  is  suspected,  an  investigation  of  the  diet  may  lead  to  the 
knowledge  of  facts  which  will  tend  to  settle  the  diagnosis.  This  investigation 
is  important,  not  only  in  army  or  naval  practice  and  in  public  institutions, 
but  in  private  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  point  to  scurvy.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  in  children  before  dentition  and  in  aged  persons  who  have  lost 
their  teeth  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  gums  may  be  wanting. 
They  are  also  wanting  in  rare  instances  irrespective  of  these  cinsumstaoces. 

Froonosis. — ^In  cases  of  scurvy  in  which  the  ecchymoses  are  many  and 
large,  or  in  which  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  outlets  is  profuse,  the  danger 
to  life  is  great.  Life  may  be  destroyed  by  rapid  hemorrhagic  effusion  into 
the  pleural  or  pericardial  cavities.  Meningeal  hemorrhage  b  sometimes  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  Sudden  death  sometimes  occurs  from  ^noope 
induced  b^  muscular  exertion.  If  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  dis- 
ease continae  in  operation,  it  proves  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  eases. 
Before  the  pathology  and  causation  were  as  well  understood  as  now  the 
mortality  from  this  disease  among  soldiers  and  seamen  was  often  veiy  hiTge. 
Associated  with  other  diseases,  it  contributes  indirectly  to  their  fatal  termi- 
nation, and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  recovery  from  wounds  and  surgical  ope-' 
rations  which  otherwise  would  not  prove  serious. 

Promptly  recognized  and  judiciously  treated,  the  disease  may  be  expected 
to  end  in  recovery  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  has  no  definite  dura- 
tion. It  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  advanced,  the  amount  and  situations  of  hemorrhagic  extrava- 
sation, the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  etc.  The  recovery  is  usually 
gradual,  not  infreo^uently  tedious,  and  the  system  is  likely  to  remun  debili- 
tated for  a  long  time. 

Pbeventioh. — ^The  disease  may  be  prevented  by  a  diet  embrainng  the 
requisite  variety  of  alimentary  principles,  and  this  is  secured  by  a  proper 
Tariety  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and 
with  doe  attention  to  its  practical  application,  scurvy  should  never  occur  excnit 
under  circumstances  which  render  the  means  of  its  prevention  unavailable. 
Its  occurrence  is  always  an  occasion  for  reproach  when  articles  of  food  con- 
taining adequate  supplies  for  the  healthful  constitution  of  the  blood  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  chiefly  in  military  campaigns  and  long  sea-voyages  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  prevention.  These  difficulties,  however,  may 
generally  be  met  by  providing  antiscorbutic  articfes  of  diet ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  these  difficulties  the  knowledge  of  the  various  articles  which  may 
furnish  the  needed  alimentary  principles  is  of  vast  importance.  The  preven- 
tion of  this  disease  has  been  made  practicable  under  all  circumstances  by  tbe 
preservation  of  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  hermetimtly-sealed  cans. 

Iiemon-juice  or  lime-j  nice  has  long  been  known  as  a  most  valuable  antiscor- 
butic. Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  one  or  two  ounces  per  dim  of 
the  fresh  juice  will  prove  an  effectual  preventive  a^nst  scurvy  during  veiy 
long  voyages  without  fresh  provisions.  For  convenience  of  transportation, 
the  juice  can  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  evaporation.  Orange-juice  is  also  ai 
effectual  antiscorbutic.  Pure  citric  acid,  although  it  appears  to  be  useful,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  fresh  juice  of  the  fruit.   One  of  the  most  efficient  of 
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andsoorbntio  T^tables  is  the  potato.  It  is  most  effident  when  eaten  raw. 
Pickles,  onions,  raw  cabbage  or  sauerkrant,  the  watercress,  and  other  of  the 
Oruciferm,  are  to  be  «eokoaed  among  the  valuable  antiscorbutic  vegetables. 
Oreen  com,  green  apples,  and  most  of  the  esculent  fruits  are  preventives. 
They  are  more  so  unripe  than  ripe.  Spruce  and  birch  beer  and  yeast  are 
antiscorbutics.  Many  vegetables  which  do  not  enter  much  into  ordinary 
diet  may  often  be  used  as  antiscorbutics  in  military  campaigns  when  the 
articles  which  have  been  named  are  not  to  be  obtained.  Among  the  vege- 
tables now  referred  to  which  ezperienoe  has  shown  to  be  effectual  in  the  pre- 
ventioD  of  scurvy  are  the  sorrel  {Rumex  acetoseUa),  lamb's  quarters  ( Cheno- 
'podiwn  aUnm),  the  bulb  of  the  wild  artichoke,  a  species  of  cactus  known 
as  the  Agave  Americana  or  magtu^,  indigenous  in  Texas,  California,  and 
Me^co,  the  prickly  pear  {Cactus  opuniit)j  and  the  dandelion  (Leontodon 
taraxaeuni). 

Wales  sn^ests  tlyit "  in  tiie  event  of  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fresh-vegetable  stores,  various  quickly-growing  vegetables, 
such  as  mustard,  radishes,  turnips,  and  o^sses,  could  be  cultivated  on  ship- 
board if  seeds  are  provided."* 

That  the  antiscorbutic  virtue  of  certain  vegetables  and  fruits  depends,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  on  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  potassa  is  altogether 
probable.  These  salts,  isolated,  are  useful  in  the  prevention  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  anti- 
scorbutic articles  of  diet. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  dietetic  means,  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanli- 
ness, avoidance  of  unnecessary  exposure  and  physical  exertion,  and  measures 
of  a  nature  to  produce  chefflfulness,  constitute  an- important  part  of  the 
prophylaxis. 

Trxatusnt. — The  dietetic  means  of  prevenUon  constitute  an  essential  part 
of  the  treatment.  The  juice  of  Imons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  should  be 
taken  fireely,  but  of  course  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  disorder  of  the 
stomach.  The  antiscorbutic  vegetables  and  fruits  should  enter  into  the  diet 
as  abundantly  as  the  digestive  powers  permit,  in  conjunction  with  meat,  milk, 
and  farinaceous  food.  Remedies  to  improve  the  appetite  and  strengthen 
digestion  are  indicated — namely,  quinia,  salicin,  the  bitter  infusions  or  tinc- 
tures, the  mineral  acids,  and  chalybeate  preparations.  The  salts  of  potassa 
are  useful.  The  bitartrate  or  the  citrate  may  be  selected.  Wine,  spirits,  or 
cider  in  small  quantities,  tf  an  agreeable  cordial  effect  be  produced,  will  be 
useful.  In  short,  the  chief  objects  of  treatment  are  the  assimilation  of  ali- 
mentary principles  needed  for  the  healthy  consUtation  of  the  blood  and  the 
invigoration  of  the  system. 

Particular  symptoms  or  disorders  claim  appropriate  measures  in  addition 
to  those  having  reference  to  the  objects  just  stated.  Constipation  is  to  be 
relieved  by  mild  laxatives'or  simple  enemas,  and,  on  the  other  band,  dian^oea 
is  to  be  controlled  by  anodyne  and  astringent  remedies.  The  dryness  of  the 
skin  indicates  sponging  with  tepid  water  or  the  tepid  bath.  Pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs  may  be  alleviated  by  friction  with  anodyne  and  mildly-stimulating 
liniments.  Stiffness  of  the  joints,  which  sometimes  occurs,  is  to  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  passive  movements.  The  condition  of  the  mouth  calls  for 
astringent  coUutories.  Ulcerations  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin  are  to  be 
treated  locally  on  general  principles.  Hemorrhage  from  the  different  outlets 
is  to  be  restrained  by  biemostatic  remedies. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  scorbutic  condition,  when  asso* 
ciated  with  dysentery,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  or  with  any  disease,  daims 
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the  same  dietetic  and  other  measures  of  treatment  as  doM  aeorbatas  exiit- 
ing  alone. 

Purpura  Simplex,  Purpura  Rheumatica,  and  Purpura 
Hsemorrhagica  (Morbus  Maculosus  Werlhofii). 

The  term  purpura  is  applied  to  oiroumscribed  extravasations  of  blood  into 
the  slcin.  Purpuric  spots  are  bright-red,  livid,  or  dark  purplish-red  in  color, 
do  not  disappear  on  pressure,  and  are  unattended  by  itching  or  other  signs  of 
local  irritation.  Small  eztravasations  of  blood,  from  the  siae  of  a  pin-poiDt 
to  that  of  a  finger-nail,  are  called  petechiae.  Larger  eztravasations  art 
called  ecchymoses.  If  the  hemorrhages  take  the  form  of  lines  or  broad 
stripes,  they  are  called  vibices.  The  purpuric  spots  generally  are  not  ele- 
vated, hut  they  sometimes  appear  as  small  papules  around  the  hair-foUicla 
(purpura  papulosa,  lichen  lividus),  or  as  wheal-like  i^dules  (purpura  nrd- 
cans),  or  rarely  there  are  formed  bullae  containing  blood  (purpura  bullosa). 
The  eztravasated  blood  undergoes  the  usual  changes  of  color,  becoming 
brown,  green,  and  yellow. 

Purpura  may  he  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes.  It  is  customary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  secondary  or  gymptomatic  purpura  and  primary  or  tdtopaOiie 
purpura ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  so-called  idiopathic  pnrpnn 
is  really  symptomatic  of  some  underlying  morbid  condition. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  leading  causes  of  secondary  pur- 
pura: injury,  including  the  bites  of  insects;  passive  congestion;  varioas 
drugs,  such  as  iodide  of  potassium,  phosphorus,  copaiba  balsam,  ergot,  chlo- 
ral hydrate,  and  mercury ;  snake-bites ;  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  cutaneous 
vessels ;  cachexije,  as  tuberculosis,  cancer,  Bright's  disease,  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver;  profound  anaemia,  as  pernicious  anaemia  and  leucocythsemia  ;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system ;  infectious  diseases,  as  smallpox,  typhus  fever,  and  typhoid 
fever ;  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, malaria,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  icteras 
gravis ;  and,  finally,  scorbutus.  Purpura,  may  be  accidentally  present  in  Ute 
course  of  any  disease. 

Purpura  is  distinguished  as  primary  or  idiopatiiic  when  it  is  not  dependot 
upon  any  other  disease.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  there  is  some  doobt 
whether  even  in  these  cases  the  purpura  be  not  symptomatic,  but  with  our 
present  knowledge  it  is  convenient  to  treat  of  purpura  as  sometimes  ao 
idiopathic  disease. 

Idiopathic  or  primary  purpura  is  usually  subdivided  into  three  varieties— 
namely,  purpura  simplex,  purpura  rheumatica,  and  purpura  hsemorrha^ca, 
or  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii.  No  sharp  lines  of  distinction  can  be  drawD 
between  these  varieties.  They  merge  into  each  other  by  every  grade  of 
transition,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  classify  cases  according  to  these 
subdivisions. 

Purpura  simplex  is  the  mildest  form  of  idiopathic  purpura.  H^orrhage 
occurs  only  in  the  skin,  and  not  from  mucous  membranes.  Purpura  uroplex 
occurs  boui  in  the  robust  and  in  the  debilitated.  The  purpura  may  be  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  aching  of  the  limbs,  aad 
slight  fever,  or  there  may  be  no  constitutional  disturbance  whatever.  Far 
purio  spots  occupy  chiefly  the  lower  extremities,  or  they  may  ext«id  to  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  and  in  rare  instances  to  the  face.  Only  a  sin^ 
crop  of  purpuric  patches  may  develop,  in  which  case  recovery  takes  place  in 
between  ten  and  fourteen  days,  or  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  several 
weeks  by  the  appearance  of  successive  crops.  £ven  in  mild  cases  of  purpura, 
hemorrhages  from  mucous  surfaces,  particularly  hiematuria,  may  occur,  Uias 
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shoving  the  dose  rektionBhip  which  exists  hetween  the  different  Tarieties  cf 
the  disease.  Parpnrs  simplex  is  not  nncommon  in  elderly  persons.  It  is 
then  called  pnTpura  senilis. 

Purpura  rheumatica—ov^  as  it  is  also  called,  peliosig  rheumaHca — is  charac- 
terized by  the  combiDatioD  with  purpura  of  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
sometimes  with  actual  inflammation  of  the  joints.  There  are  often  moderate 
fever,  debility,  and  gastric  disturbances.  The  joint  affection  may  precede  or 
accompany  the  purpura,  or  it  may  disappear  when  the  purpuric  eruption  occurs. 
The  duration  is  generally  between  ten  days  and  three  weeks,  but  relapses  are 
common,  especially  when  the  patient  walks  too  soon.  Bhenmatic  purpura  is 
most  common  in  males  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  affeo* 
tion  of  the  joints  is  etiologically  distinct  from  acnte  articular  rheumatism. 
Joint  affections  are  common  in  all  forms  of  prima^  purpura,  and  in  general 
in  diseases  characterized  by  a  hemorrhagic  dutthesis.  The  propriety,  there- 
fore, of  distinguishing  rheumatic  purpura  as  a  separate  Tsanety  of  the  disease 
is  questionable.  The  occurrence  of  hemorrhages  firom  mucous  membranes  in 
soine  cases  which  have  been  classified  as  rheumatic  purpura  shows  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  to  the  following  variety  of  idiopathic  purpura. 

Purpura  heemorrhoffica  is  not  an  appropriate  name  for  the  variety  of  pur- 
pura now  to  be  described,  as  every  kind  of  purpura  is  hemorrhagic.  Tbe 
name  morbus  maculosns  Werihofii,  or  Werlhof 's  disease,  is  the  one  adopted  by 
German  and  many  English  writers.  This  variety  of  purpura  is  characterized 
especially  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages,  often  profuse,  from  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  hemorrhages  in  the  skin  usually  are  larger  and  greater  in  number 
than  in  |nupura  simplex.  Constitutional  symptoms  are  more  marked  and  the 
prognosis  is  graver.  The  disease  is  somewhat  more  frequent  in  females  than 
in  males.  It  develops  oflenest  between  fifteen  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It 
may  occur  in  previously  healthy  individuals,  but  it  is  more  common  in  those 
whose  constitution  is  enfeeUed  by  disease  or  bad  hygienic  surroundings. 
Pregnancy  and  Uie  pnerpeni  state  nave  been  ihon^tto  aid  in  the  causation. 

The  first  manifestation  of  morbus  maculosus  Werlhofii  may  he  the  appear- 
ance of  purpuric  spots  in  the  skin,  or,  less  frequently, 'hemorrhage  from  some 
mucous  sunace.  Often,  however,  there  are  vague  premonitory  symptoms, 
such  as  malaise,  anorexia,  vomiting,  pains  in  the  muscles,  and  even  slight 
fever.  Fain  and  swelling  of  tbe  joints  may  occur  as  an  early  symptom. 
Hemorrhages  occur  from  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  intestine,  and 
urinary  organs.  Bronchial  and  pulmonary  hemorrhages  are  rare.  In  severe 
cases  hemorrhages  take  place  into  serous  cavities,  and  even  into  tbe  substance 
of  internal  organs.  Petechise  and  ecchymoses  can  he  detected  in  the  visible 
mucous  membranes.  As  in  all  forms  of  purpura,  hemorrhages  are  liable  to 
occur  in  parts  of  the  skin  subjected  to  pressure  or  injury.  In  distinction 
from  scurvy,  the  gums  are  not  swollen  and  inflamed.  Constitutional  disturb- 
ance may  be  slight  or  even  wanting,  hut  often  it  is  marked.  There  may  be 
fever,  which  is  usually  moderate,  but  is  sometimes  high.  The  patient  some- 
times sinks  into  a  typhoid  state.  There  may  be  diarrhoea,  colicky  pains,  and 
other  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms.  Endocarditis  and  acute  hem- 
orrhagic nephritis  are  occasional  complications.  There  sometimes  is  acnte 
splenic  tumor.  Perforative  peritonitis  has  been  known  to  occur.  Symp- 
toms of  ansemia,  such  as  vertigo,  weakness,  functional  cardiac  disorders,  and 
oedema,  develop  in  proportion  to  the  toss  of  blood.  Hemorrhage  may  occur 
into  the  brain  or  its  meninges.  Death  may  result  from  loss  of  blood  or  from 
grave  constitutional  disorder,  marked  especially  by  typhoid  symptoms  or  from 
some  complication. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  usually  hetween  two  and  four  weeks,  but  it 
may  he  protracted  for  many  months.   The  prognosis  in  general  is  favorable, 
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but  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  expressing  a  positive  opinion  on  this 
point,  as  even  in  apparently  mild  oases  grave  symptoms  may  develop.  As  ba£ 
already  been  remarfced,  there  are  cases  representing  every  grade  of  tranmtioD 
from  the  mildest  purpura  simplex  to  the  most  severe  purpura  hemorrhagica. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  from  scorbutus  is  based  especially  upon  the  absence  of 
swelling  of  the  gums  and  of  ulcerative  inflammations  elsewhere,  by  the  lack 
of  the  cachexia  which  antedates  and  accompanies  scurvy,  by  the  absence  of 
the  dietetic  causation  of  scurvy,  and  by  the  comparative  inefficacy  of  the 
dietetic  regimen,  which,  as  a  rule,  promptly  relieves  the  symptoms  of  scurvy. 
According  full  force  to  these  points  of  difference,  it  must  he  admitted  that 
they  do  not  establish  conclusively  the  non-identity  of  purpura  hsemorrfaagiea 
and  scorbutus,  nor  do  they  always  suffice  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  make 
with  positiveness  the  differential  diagnosis. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  essential  cause  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica. 
Changes  have  been  surmised  to  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  nervous  system,  but  none  have 
been  demonstrated  which  can  fairly  be  considered  causative.  Infection  has 
also  been  suggested  as  a  cause. 

The  objects  of  treatment  in  cases  of  purpura  heemorrhagica  are — the  res- 
toration of  the  normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  increase  of  the  vital  powers, 
and  arrest  or  reatraint  of  hemorrhage.  With  reference  to  these  objects  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  varied,  and  digestion  is  to  be  aided  by  tonic 
remedies,  together  with  wine  or  spirits  in  small  quantity  if  the  immediate 
effect  be  good.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  always  discriminating  purpura 
from  scorbutus,  and  of  there  being  ground  for  supposing  that  the  same  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  blood  exists  in  both  affections,  the  treatment  should 
embrace  the  dietetic  and  other  measures  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
useful  in  cases  of  scorbutus.  Of  tonic  remedies,  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is 
especially  recommended.  This  remedy  has  the  advantage  of  being  agree- 
able to  the  taste  if  added  to  a  proper  quantity  of  water  and  syrup.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  every  two  hours.  Quinia  is 
often  combined  with  Che  sulphuric  acid.  Hsemostatics  are  to  be  ^ven  with 
reference  to  the  hemorrhage.  Ergot  or  ergotin  has  been  highly  recommended. 
The  gallic  aotd,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  the  acetate  of  lead  are 
remedies  which  may  be  employed.  The  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  affection.  It  is  important  that  the 
patient  should  preserve  the  recumbent  posture  in  bed,  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary exertion. 

Hssmophilia. 

Hssmophilia,  or  hsematophilia,  is  a  congenital  and  usually  an  hereditary 
affection,  characterized  by  a  tendency  to  immoderate  bleeding,  tranmatie 
or  spontaneous,  and  often  associated  with  swelling  of  the  joints.  Persons 
with  this  diathesis  are  called  "bleeders."  No  other  disease  illustrates  in 
so  striking  a  manner  transmission  by  inheritance.  The  diathens  has  been 
traced  through  successive  generations  of  the  same  family  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Males  are  far  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  females,  the 
ratio  being  as  11  of  the  former  to  1  one  of  the  latter.*  The  diathesis  is 
transmitted,  however,  far  more  frequently  through  the  female  members  of 
bleeder  families  than  through  the  male  members.  The  daughters  of  a  bleeder 
family,  even  when  not  themselves  bleeders,  transmit  the  diathesis  to  their  sons. 
A  son  of  a  bleeder  family,  if  himself  a  bleeder,  should  he  live  to  beget  children 

*  Of  780  oases  collected  by  Dunn,  717  were  males  and  63  females  {Ameriean  Jmm. 
of  Med.  SBimeei,  Jan.,  1888). 
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more  frequently  traoBmits  the  disease  to  his  grandsons,  through  his  daughters, 
than  directly  to  his  own  children.  The  male  members  of  a  bleeder  family,  if 
not  themselves  bleeders,  rarely  transmit  the  disease  to  their  descendants.  It 
rarely  happens  that  all  of  the  members  of  a  family  are  bleeders.  It  is  nncer- 
taio  wheUier  the  diathesis  ever  dies  oat  in  a  family,  although  it  may  pass  over 
one  or  more  generations.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  females  of  bleeder  fam- 
ilies are  very  fertile.  In  12  such  families  there  were  120  children  (Wachs- 
mnth). 

BeemopUlia  may  develop,  aa  it  were  spontaneously,  in  individuals  coming 
from  a  healthy  family  stock.  Such  persons  may  become  the  starting-points 
of  new  bleeder  families.  Even  in  these  spontaneous  cases  the  diathesis  seems 
to  be  congenital.  Probably  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  apparently  spon- 
taneous cases  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ancestral  history  would  reveal  trans- 
mission by  heredity. 

A  larger  number  of  instances  of  haemophilia  have  been  reported  among 
the  Anglo-Germanic  nations  than  among  other  races.'  The  affection  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  Jews.  It  seems  to  be  more  common  in  cold,  moist 
climates  than  in  warm  climates.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  bleeders 
have  been  blondes,  with  fair,  delicate  skin  and  prominent  superficial  veins,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  such  constitutional  peculiarity  is  involved  in  the  etiology 
of  hsemophilia. 

The  essential  causes  of  haemophilia  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  abnormal  constitution  of  the  vascular  walls  and  deficient  coag> 
ulability  of  the  blood  are  involved  in  the  causation,  but  we  have  no  positive 
data  upon  which  to  base  these  suppositions.  No  morbid  changes  have  been 
found,  with  any  uniformity,  after  death  from  hiemophilia.  An  abnormal  thin- 
ness of  the  arterial  walls  has  been  noted  in  several  cases.  It  is  possible  that 
there  are  defects  pertaining  to  the  fibrin-factors  or  to  the  blood-plates,  but 
these  have  not  been  ascertained. 

There  is  usually  nothing  indicative  of  either  this  diathesis  or  aught  abnor- 
mal prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  hemorrhage,  which  is  with  diflSculty,  if  at  all, 
controlled.  The  diathesis  is  sometimes  manifested  immediately  after  birth  by 
profuse  and  sometimes  uncontrollable  bleeding  from  the  umbilicus.  More 
frequently,  the  affection  is  made  apparent  at  a  later  date,  but  during  the  first 
few  years  of  life.  It  is  exceptional  for  the  diathesis  not  to  be  discovered 
until  after  the  second  dentition.  Persons  having  this  diathesis  condnne  to 
lose  blood  from  an  insignificant  wound,  snob  as  that  produced  by  a  puncture, 
a  alight  cut,  a  leech-bite,  or  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  all  efforts  to  arrest  the 
hemorrhage  proving  ineffectual  until  syncope  occurs,  which  may  prove  fatal, 
and  if  not  fatal  the  loss  of  blood  induces  a  notable  degree  of  aniemia.  The 
hemorrhagic  diathesis  also  leads  to  extravasation  of  blood,  often  extensive, 
within  and  beneath  the  integument,  resulting  from  slight  contusions.  Hem- 
orrhage is  also  likely  to  occur  from  the  nose  and  the  gums,  and  less  frequently 
the  stomach,  the  intestine,  and  the  urinary  passages.  Hemorrhages  into  inter- 
nal organs  which  are  removed  from  any  external  mechanical  infiuences  are  very 
rare,  if  indeed  they  occur  at  all.  In  females,  in  whom  the  diathesis  is  gener- 
ally less  marked  than  in  males,  the  menstrual  flow  usually  is  profuse  and  post- 
partum hemorrhage  is  abundant. 

As  in  other  diseases  with  a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
swelling  of  the  joints,  most  fVequently  the  knee-joint,  particularly  after  some 
injury.  The  swelling  seems  to  be  due  to  hemorrhage  into  the  joint.  Neur- 
algia, especially  of  the  trigeminus,  is  not  infrequent. 

'  A  full  account  of  tbe  American  literature  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  article 
bv  Dunn  above  cited,  and  in  the  article  on  "Hiemophilia,"  by  Osier,  in  A  iS^raten  ^ 
PraetietU  Medieint,  by  American  Avihon,  Philadelphia,  1885,  vol.  iii 
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All  degrees  of  the  lisraaopliiHo  diathesis  maj  exist,  from  the  ntdimentai; 
form,  In  which  there  is  suuply  a  tendency  to  excessiTe  hat  not  dangerou 
hemorrhage  after  a  wound,  to  the  fnllv-deTeloped  form  which  has  heen  de- 
scribed. Children  affected  in  a  marked  degree  with  this  dia'thesis  rarely  lire 
to  adult  age,  bnt  in  some  instances  the  ^atbesis  diminishes  or  ceases  after 
childhood  ;  and  if  it  continue  in  a  moderate  or  slight  degree  it  may  not  inter- 
fere with  longevity. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  is  the  most  important  in  the  management  of 
hsemophilia.  Wounds  are  of  coarse  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The 
diathesis  constitutes  an  insuperable  objection  to  all  sui^cal  operations  which 
are  not  unavoidable.  Teeth  should  never  be  extracted.  The  operaUon  of 
drcumoision  should  not  be  permitted.  Vaccination  sbonld  be  performed  with 
great  care.  lioeches  should  never  be  applied  to  "  bleeders."  Measures  should 
be  employed  to  invigorate  the  system,  such  as  a  nutritious  diet,  out-of-door 
life,  frequent  bathing,  and  tonic  remedies.  The  marriage  of  female  memben 
of  bleeder  families  and  that  of  male  members  who  are  bleeders  should  be 
prohibited.  When  hemorrhage  occurs,  either  from  wounds  or  spontaneous^, 
local  measures  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  are  to  be  resorted  to  if  practicable, 
and  hesmostatio  remedies  are  to  be  given  internally. 
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perityphlitic,  483 

retro-phuyngeal,  899 

subphrenic,  145 

tropical,  593 
Abeceeaee,  in  heart,  8%  823 

metastatic,  82,  79,  81,  179,  820,  S21, 
323 

nulti^le,  in  pTsmia,  81,  82 

pyiftmic,  in  lungs,  179 
Acephaloc^sts,  276,  619 
Acetoniemia,  72 
Acetone,  72 

in  diabetic  urine,  72,  981,  934 
Acetonuria,  72 
Acholia,  78,  609 
Achroiocythtemia,  60,  371 
Actinomyces,  47,  93 
Actinomycosis,  47 
Addiaou's  dis^ue,  389 

anatomical  charactei^  389 

cauiaUon,  394 

clinical  history,  392 

diasnoei^  394 

patholo^cal  characten,  891 

prognosis,  394 

treatment,  395 
Ague  and  fever,  997 

cake,  1000,  1012 

dumb,  1001 
Air,  inhalation  of  comprenedf  65^  66 

swallowing  of,  444 
Akinesia,  778 
Akinesis,  778 
Alalia,  653 

Albumen,  increnee  and  dimimiUcKi  In 

blood,  20.  63 
Albuminuria,  acute,  20,  868 
after  scarhitina,  97,  1055-58 
in  acute  Bright's  disease,  868,  869 
In  aente  interstiUal  nephritis,  897 
in  chronic  Blight's  diseaa&  6^  881, 
88^  887,  889^  890 


Albuminaria  in  congestion  of  kidner,  868, 

864. 

Alcoholism  or  alooholismu^  85,  853 

causation,  854 

felinical  history,  854 

diafmosu,  856 

prognosis,  855 

treatment,  856 
Allopathy,  107 
Ammoiiismia,  74,  75 
Amysdaiin,  85 

Amyloid  degeneration,  55  (vide  Degenera- 
tion, wax^). 
Amyotrophic  aSection^  spinal, 754^  758, 760 
AnwnatotM,  367 

Anmnia,  aoite  and  chroni<^  20,(10,(11 
benign,  367 
causes  o^  62 
cerebral,  62,  74,  648 
tibllateral,  25 

idiopathic  or  essential,  63,  384 
symptoms  and  signs  o^  62,  63 
treatment  o^  62,  63 

local,  25,  60 

lymphaticv  381 

n  spinal  cord  and  its  meninges,  687 
pemidous  or  idiopathii^  62,  384 
anatomical  characters,  385-87 
causation,  384 
clinical  butoiy,  887 
diagnosis,  387 
prognosis,  388 
treatment,  388 
secradary,  changes  in,  61 
simple  or  beni^,  62,  63.  367 
clinical  history,  368 
diagnosis,  368 
prognosis,  369 
treatment  6^  869 
splenic,  380 
Anntheua,  772 
Analeptic  treatment,  106 
Analgesia,  772 
Anasarca,  32, 160,  870 
Anatomical  characters  of  disease,  20 
Anatomy,  morbid,  20,  111 
Anchytostoma  duodenale,  94,  385,  570 
Aneurism,  of  heart-valves,  31^  321,  326 
cardial^  acute,  324 
of  pulmonary  veesela,  187 
pattiaL  of  heart,  323 
thoracic  361 

anatomical  diftracten,  361 

IIU 
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Aneurum,  thoracic,  clinical  history,  362 
diagnoais,  364 
prognosis,  S64 
treatment  364 
Aneurisms,  miliary,  in  cerebral  h«DOr- 
rhage.  650,  661,  723 
in  tuberculous  cavities  187 
Angina,  278 

Ludovid,  405 
pectoris,  358 

clinical  history,  358 
diagno6ii^  360 

pathological  charaden^  359 

prognoBis,  359 

treatment,  360 
Anhydnemia,  64,  68 
Ankie-clonus,  732,  759 
Anthnicosis  of  lung,  180 
Antidotes  to  corrosive  and  acrid  poisons, 
411 

Antiscorbutics,  1128 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  361 
Aphasia,  299,  653,  680 

amnesic,  654,  680 

ataxic  654,  680 

in  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombosis, 
653 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  666 
in  cerebritis,  716 
in  hemipl^ja,  654 

sensory,  68U 
Aphemia,  653 

Aphonia,  279,  299,  663,  676,  720 
Aplasia,  51 

Apnoea,  66,  106,  222,  224,  225 

mode  of  dying  by,  1<)5 
Apoplexy,  congestive,  646,  684 

from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  662 

from  embolism  and  thrombosis,  652 

meningeal,  682,  691 

prevention  of,  671 

pulmonary,  266 

spinal,  688 
Appendix  vermiformis.  inflammation  and 

Ijerforation  of,  483 
Argyll-Bobertson  pupil,  744 
Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  880 
Arteritis,  659 
Arthritis  deformans,  1120 

paupenim,  1120 

proliferating,  1120 

rheumatic,  acute,  1093 

rheumatoid,  1120 

simple  acute,  1099 
Arthropathy,  20 
Ascaris  alatiiL,  563 

lumbricoides,  94,  560,  623 

vermicularis,  662 
Ascites,  32,  585,  587  (vide  Hydroperi- 

topeum). 
Asphyxia,  67 

cause  of  dyspncea  in,  67 

symptoms  of,  67 
Aspiration  in  empvemo,  142, 14S 

in  thoracenteus,  137,  138 
Aspirator,  Dioilafoy's^  139 


Aspirator,  Flint's,  13£^  139 
Asthoiia,  mode  of  dying  by,  105 

Derrous,  781,  907 
Asthma,  244 

asphyxia  in,  67 

causation,  87,  247 

clinical  history,  244 

diagnosis,  250 

hay,  246,  248 

pathological  character,  244,  246 

prognosis,  251 

thymic,  296 

treatment,  251 
Ataxia,  locomotor,  742 

anatomical  characteis,  743 

causation,  747 

clinical  history,  744 

diagnosis,  746 

pathological  character,  743 

prognosu,  746 

treatment  747 
Atelectasis,  174,  224 

acquired,  175,  224,  225,  232 

congenital,  175,  178 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  669 
Athetosis,  677,  821 
Atrophy,  60 

acute  yellow,  of  liver,  606 

brown,  of  heart,  51,  67 
of  liver,  624 

causation  of,  50 

facial,  progreadv^  unilateral,  737 

&tty,  64 

granular,  of  liidney,  61,  87^  882 

neurotrophic^  51 

numerical,  51 

of  Inn^  237 

of  stomach,  438 

progressive  muscular,  61, 753 

anatomical  characters,  764 

clinical  history,  764 

causation,  Y57 

pathological  character,  763 

treatment,  757 
red,  of  liver,  329,  626 
senile,  50 
simple,  51 
Aura  epileptica,  823,  830 

B. 

Bacillus,  90 

anthracis,  92 

relation  to  malignant  pustule  oi 
splenic  fever,  92 
malariie,  1002 
taberculosis,  47,  48,  49, 195 
Koch's  discovery  of,  47 
lesions  due  to,  48, 184, 187,  188 
multiplication  of,  48 
staining  of,  48,  199,  200 
Bacteria,  Ckthn's  classification  o^  90,  91 
action  of^  93 
colonies  of,  90 

in  acute  ulcerative  endocazditis,  321 
in  diphtheria,  1077 
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Bscteria  in  vsriola,  91,  1031 

pathogenic  projierties  of,  89,  91 
power  of  reproduction,  of,  90 
relation  to  putrefaction,  ot,  91 

Barometric  prensure,  efieds  of  chuiges  uf, 
66 

Basedow's  disease,  356 

Baular  meningitis,  698  {vide  Meningitis, 

tuberculous). 
Bile-passages,  diseases  affecting,  628 
Bilirubin,  67,  77 
Black  tongue,  280,  094 
Blood,  alteration  in  the  gases  of,  65-68 
'   changes  in  the  albumen,  fat,  and  inor- 
ganic salts  of,  68,  ti9 
dencienc?'  of  oxygen  in,  67,  68 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in,  67,  68 
increase  and  diminution  of  albumen 
in,  68 

increase  and  diminution  of  water  in, 

60,  63,  64 
increase  of  oxvgen  in,  65,  66 
source  of  corpuacles  of,  61 
transfusion  of,  59, 1027 
urea  in,  73 
Bloodletting  in  pleuritis  and  other  acute 

inflammation^  121,  167,  223,  227 
Bine  line,  on  gums,  in  lead-poisoniiig,  627, 
79') 

Brain,  absceaa  of,  715  {vide  Encephalitis), 
antemia  of,  648 
carcinoma  of,  723 
congestion  of,  644 
emnilism  and  thrombo^  of,  650 
Ainctional  diseasee  767 
hemorrhage  in,  659 
induration  of,  717 

inflammation  and  abscess  of,  715  {vide 

EnoephalitiH). 
inflammatory  and  structural  diseases 

of,  715 
scleroois,  diSuae,  of,  717 
softening  o^  717 
tnbercle  of.  723 
tumors  of,  722 
Break-bone  fever,  1072  {vide  Dengue). 
Bright's  di>>ea»e  of  the  kidneys,  acut^  865 
anatomical  characten^  866 
causation,  871 
clinical  hiHtory,  867 
diagnosis,  871 
pathological  chanuAer,  869 
prognosis,  871 
treatment  872 
chronic  forms  of,  873. 

anatomical  characters,  875. 
causation,  887 
classification  of,  873 
clinical  history,  880 
diagnosis,  889 
pathological  character,  887 
prognosis,  891 
treatment,  892 
Bronchiectasis,  187,  214,  230,  237-239 
Bronchitis,  19,  218 


&onchitiB,  acute,  affecting  the  large  bron- 
chial tubes,  218,  219 
anatomical  characters,  219 
causation,  220 
clinical  history,  219 
diagnosis,  221 
in  young  children,  224. 
patholo^cal  character,  220 
prognosis,  222 
treatment,  222 
affecting  the  small  bronchial  tubes, 

218,  225 
chronic,  218,  230 

anatomical  characters,  230 
causation,  2^12 
dinical  history,  281 
diagnosis,  232 
prognosis,  232 
treatment,  233 
circumscribed,  218,  230 
fetid,  230,  231 
subacute,  219,  223 
Broncho-pneumonitis,  174,  225,  256 
Broncborrhagia,  20,  261 
Bronchorrhoea.  20,  231,  273 
Bronzed-skin  disease,  ^9 
Brown  atrophy  of  the  heart,  61,  67 
Brown  induration  of  lungs,  181,  82^  330 
Buboes,  scarlatinous,  1057 
Buffy  coat,  65 

Bulbar  paralysis,  acute  or  apoplectiform, 

695.  722,  760 
chronic,  675, 719  {vide  Paralysis,  glosso- 

labio-laryngeal). 
Bulimia,  452 

C. 

Cachexia,  88 

carcinomatous,  45,  432 

malarial,  78,  1000 

tuberculous,  88 
Ciecitis,  483 

Ceecum,  inflammation  and  perforation  oC 

482 

anatomical  character^  483 
causcK  of,  483 
treatment,  483 
inflammation  and  perforatitm  of  ver- 
miform appendix  of,  485 
painful  tumor  of,  485 
perforation  of,  483 
Caiason  disease,  66 

Calcareous  degeneration,  67,  201,  214 
Caldfication  or  cretefaction,  57,  201,  214 
Calculi,  biliary,  630 

passage  531 

intestinal,  496 
pancreatic,  643 
pulmonary,  202 

renal,  passage  of,  along  ureter,  905 
compoeition  of;  9U6 
Cancer  (mrfe  Carrinoina),  20, 43, 44. 

celK  44,  45 
Capsules,  suprarenal,  disease  o^  389  (vidt 

Addison's  disease). 
Caput  Medusie,  602 
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Carcinoma.  20,  48.  44 
colloid,  4i  45 
ence^baloid,  44 

gastric,  429  (vidt  Cancer  <^  itomach). 

senesu  of,  45 

laryngeal,  301 

lo(^  origin  of,  45 

medullary,  44 

melanotic,  44,  45 

metastases  in,  45 

of  brain,  723 

of  intestine,  495 

of  kidney,  45,  914 

anatomical  charactera^  014 

clinical  history,  91tt 

disgnoais,  916 

prognosis,  917 

treatment  918 
of  larynx,  301 
of  liver,  015 
of  lung,  274 
of  onopbagua,  403 
of  pancreas^  642 
of  peritoneum,  586 
of  spleen,  640 
of  stomach,  429, 

anatomical  charartera,  429 

causation,  431 

clinical  history,  431,455 

diagnosis,  431 

prognoBis,  433 

treatment,  434 
oii^n  of  cbIIb  in,  46 
adrrhous,  44 
simplex,  44 
«roma  of,  44 
type  of  secondary,  45 
varieties  of,  44 
within  the  cheet,  274 
within  the  craniam,  723 
Cardialgia,  361.  443. 
Comiiicatian  of  lungs,  117 
Carotids,  ligation  or,  in  epileptic  convul- 
sion. 834 
Carphoiolgia,  957,  969,  971 
Cams,  768 

Casts  of  renal  tubes,  in  renal  congestion, 
863,  864 

in  acute  nephritis,  867,  868,  870. 

in  chronic  nepbriU^  876-879,  881, 
882,  889 

in  diphtheria,  1080 

in  hsemo^lobinuria.  922,  928,  925 

in  relapsing  fever,  989 

in  Bcarlet  fever,  1056,  1058 

in  suppurative  nephritia^  897 

in  typnus  fever,  9?3 

in  unemia,  72 

in  variola,  1032, 1039 

in  yellov  fever,  1021 
Catalepsy,  844 
Catarrh,  219 

autumnal,  248 

dry,  231 

intestinal,  490 

•aiile^22S 


Catarrh,  suSbcativ^  225 

summer,  248 
Catarrhal  inflammation,  37 
Catarrhus  lEstivug,  248 

autumnalifl,  ^48 
Causes  of  diseue,  83-89,  111 

accessory  or  co-f^Mvatin^  87, 102 

exciting,  87 

external  or  extrinu*^  83 
internal  or  intrind^  83 
mental,  84 

mycotic,  83  {vidt  Bacteria). 

orainary,  84 

prediaposinub  87 

primary,  86 

secondary,  86 

special  or  specift^  84 

traumatic,  86 
Cells,  reproduction  of,  38 

segmentation  of.  38 

serous  infiltnition  ot^  in  variola,  10S9 

specialization  of,  38 

vesicular  or  dropuol  tranaibnnatioa 
of,  in  variola,  1029 
Cephalalgia,  810 

treatment  of,  812. 
Cerebellum,  diseases  of,  673 
Cerebral  diseases,  644 

toxical  diagnosis  of,  672  {wU  Local* 
uation  of  cerebral  dieeaae). 
Cerebritis,  715  {tide  Encephalitis). 

diflSised  interstitial,  739 
Cervicodynia,  809 
Cestoda,  93,  563 
Chalicosis  pulmonnm,  180 
Chest,  new  growths  within  tiie,  274 
Chicken-pox,  1050  (nde  Varicell*). 
Chlorosis,  370 

Egj-ptian,  385,  571 

tropical,  385,  571 
Choked  disk,  in  tuberculous  moiiiigiti^ 
701 

Cholspmia,  77.  631 

hepatc^nous,  77,  631 
Cholecystitis,  629 

Cholera,  epidemic,  or  Asiatic,  88,  543.  - 

anatomical  characteia,  543 

bacteria  in,  90,  92,  548;  646, 549^ 
552,653 

cansation.  88,  90 

clinical  history,  546 

diagnoua,  553 

patholt^cal  chmctar,  64S 

prognosis,  554 

prophylaxis,  554 

trei^ent,  556 
asphyxia,  547 
cyanosis,  547 
dry,  626 

in^tum,  512,  539 
morbus,  535 
nostras,  535 
sicca,  526,  546 
spasmodic,  547 
qp<«adic,  535 
causation,  587 
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Cholera,  sporndic,  clinical  faistoiy,  535 

diaenoais,  537 

pathological  Character,  636 

prognosis,  5S6,  638 

treatment  638 
Cholerine,  545 

Cholesteatoma,  within  cranium,  723 
Choleetenemia,  77,  78,  589,  609 
Chores,  613 

causation,  814 
clinical  historr,  813 
patholc^ical  character,  81^  1096 
treatment,  815 

fastinans  vel  procursira,  817 

graTidarum,  814 

mtuor,  814 

oecillatoria,  817 

saltatorea,  816 

scriptorum,  818 
Chthonophagia,  453 
Chylopoietic  systeni,  diseases  o^  396 
Chylous  asdtes,  34,  588 
Chyluria,  94,  925 
Circulation,  disturbances  of,  25 

cerebral  and  spinal,  644 
Circulatory  system,  diseases  o(^  303 
Cirrhosis  of  kidney,  878,  882 

biliary,  604,  634 

of  liver,  599  {vide  HepaUUs). 
hypertrophic,  604 

of  lung,  186,  214 

of  stomach,  418 
Clei^man's  sore  throat,  400 
Clinical  history  of  disease,  96,  111 
Cloudy  swelling,  63  [vide  Defeneration, 

parenchymatous). 
Coagala,  ante-mortem,  29,  350 

post-mortem.  29,  350 
Coagulation  of  blood  in  cavitiea  of  the 
heart,  29,  323,  326,  330 

!n  blood-vessels,  28-30 
Coagulation  necrosis,  25,  31,  48,  51 

essential  conditions  for,  52 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  867 

in  atheroma,  52 

in  diphtheria,  52, 1076 

in  dysentery,  467 

in  embolic  inforction,  81, 62 

in  |;oiit,  1107  ' 

in  inflammation,  37 

in  laryngitis,  288 

in  pneumorrhagia,  266 

in  relapsing  fever,  52,  986 

in  septicaemia,  80 

in  tubercle,  48,  52,  186 

in  (umora,  62 

in  typhoid  fbver,  62 

in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  320 

in  variola,  52,  1029 

in  waxy  d^enerations,  62 
Coat,  buffy,  65 
Colic,  from  copper,  529 

from  lead,  101,524,  770 
cansation,  525 
clinical  history,  624 
diagnosis,  526 


Colic  from  lead,  prognosis,  525 

treatment,  527 
hepatic,  520,  530 
intestinal,  520 

causation,  d22 

clinical  history,  521 

diagnosis,  521 

pathological  character,  522 

prognosis,  523 

treatment  523 
painter's,  524 

renal,  and  nephro-litbiasis,  520,  905 
Colica  pictonum,  524 
Colitis,  486 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  l<AnileB,  17^  178, 

178 

Colloid  cancer^  44 

degeneraticm,  56 

material,  55 
Colotomy,  in  intestinal  ohBtmction,  606 
Columns,  posterior,  sclerosis  o^  742 
Coma,  768 

in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  608 

in  alcoholism,  853 

in  ammoniffimia,  74,  75 

in  catalepsy,  844  ,  ^ 

in  cerebellar  disease,  673  " 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  662 

in  cerebral  hraenemia,  646 

in  choltemia,  77 

in  diabetes,  72,  933,  936 

in  diphtheria,  1080 

in  delirium  tremens,  863 

in  embolism  and  thrombou^  652, 653, 
667,  659 

in  encephalitis,  716 

in  epilepsy,  824 

in  hysteria,  837,  838 

in  insolation,  683 

in  intermittent  fever,  998, 1008 

in  meningeal  hemorrhage,  682 

in  meningitis,  695,  698,  701,  703 

in  pachymeningitis,  692 

in  poliomyelitis,  acute  anterior,  749 

In  scarlatina,  1056, 1063 

in  tnmors,  intracranial,  726 

in  typhoid  fever,  957,  96(^  962, 981 

in  typhus  fever,  971,  981 

in  unemia,  72, 839, 868, 884,  889, 890, 
989 

treatment  of,  893 
in  variola,  1034, 1039 
in  yellow  fever,  1021,  1022, 1026 
vigil,  966,  971,  1034 
Comma  bacillos,  in  cholera,  90,  643,  546, 
649 

Complication,  definl^on  of,  86 
Congestion,  active,  26 

hypostatic,  26 

of  brain,  644 

of  cord,  687 

of  liver,  624,  636 

of  lungs,  181 

passive,  26 

renal,  active,  862 
passive^  863 
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CoDserratism  in  treatment  of  diseu^  104 
Coofltipation,  616 

causation,  617 

clinical  history,  517 

patliological  cbaractCT,  516 

treatment,  513 
ConBum|ition,  pulnumary,  184  (vide  Pfathi- 
818,  pulmonary). 

galloping.  185,  194 
ContagioD,  definition  of^  84 
Conlagiura,  84 

fixed,  84 

vivum,  85,  89 

volatile,  84 
Convukions  (r^  referenoeB  under  Coma). 
Cot  bovinwn,  343 
Obr  vitlotum,  304 
Cord,  spinal  {vide  Rpinal  cord). 
Coronary  arteries,  emboliym  of,  32 
Corpora  amylawa,  56,  719,  735, 740,  743 
Coryza,  219,  223,  248 
Costiveness,  616 
Cough,  nervous,  298 
Countenance,  I{i|>pocratic^  100 
Cow-pox,  1043  (rtoe  Vaccmia). 
Cramp,  818 

writer'^,  818  {vide  Chorea  acriptorom). 
Cranium,  liininrs  within,  722 
Cretefaction,  57 
Croup,  false,  278,  283,  287 

membranous,  287  (vide  Laryngitis  vith 
exudation). 

fipaemodic,  296 

true,  278,  283,  287, 1082  (ndd  Laryn- 
gitis with  exudation). 
Croupous  inflammation,  37 

exudation,  37 
Crnsta  inflammntoria,  65 
Cry,  cephalic,  700 

Culture,  pure,  of  micro-organisms,  89 
Curative  measures  of  treatment,  106,  109 
CyanoBis,  67,  226,  238,  239,  245 
Cynanche,  278 

contagiosa,  1074 

malizna,  1074 
Cystioera,  9i  563 

cellulosip,  94,  565 
Cystinuria,  907 

Cysts,  apoplectic,  of  brain,  661 
renal,  878,  879,  910 
varieties  of,  41 

D. 

Dance,  St.  Vitus's,  813  (vide  Chorea). 
Degeneration,  53 

jilbuminous  or  parenchymatous,  53 

amyloid,  waxy,  or  lardaceous,  55 

calcareous,  57 

rlieesy,  in  tubercle,  48,  214 

colloid,  55 

cvstic,  of  kidney,  910 
iauy,  53,  54 

general,  54 

in  ansroia,  61 

in  csrcinomata,  46 


D«^eration,  fatty,  in  empbjrsenna,  230 

local,  M  ■ 

of  heart,  54,  346 
fibroid,  in  tubercles,  214 
granular,  53 
hyaline,  53,  56,  1076 

in  tubercle,  48,  214 
mucoid,  56 
parenchymatous,  53 

causes  of,  53,  80 

in  diphtheria,  1077 

in  malarial  fevers,  1013 

in  scarlatina,  1053 

in  variola,  1031 

of  gastric  tubules,  53.  438 
'  of  heart,  53,  54,  80,  347,  349 

of  kidney,  53,  54,  80 

.of  liver,  53,  54,  80 

of  muscles,  53,  54 
reaction  of,  730,  733 
secondary  to  cerebral  hemorrhig^  661 
spinal,  729,  735 
waxy,  of  gastric  tubules,  440 

in  malarial  fevers,  1013 

of  intestines,  55,  56,  496 

of  kidneys,  55,  56.  876,  890 

of  liver,  55,  605,  613 

of  spleen,  55,  56,  640 

of  stomach,  55,  438 
Delirium  ebriosum,  856  (ride  AlcoholiBDi). 
hysterical,  837 
in  Bright's  disease,  72,  886 
in  typhoid  fever,  956 
tremens,  853 
vigitans,  855 
Dementia  paralytica,  775  (ride  Paralysis, 

general  cerebral). 
Dengue,  1072 
Derntalgia,  807 

Diabetes,  acutus  and  acutisumns,  934 
insipidus,  862,  927 
mellitus,  69,  862,  929 

causation,  70,  929,  934 

clinical  history,  929 

coma  in,  72,  933,  936 

diagnou^  934 

patholc^ical  character,  930 

prognosis,  935 

treatment,  936 
Diagnosis,  definition  of,  21,  97,  111 
consideration  of,  97 
differential,  99 
by  exclusion,  98,  99 
Diapedesis,  27,  31 
Diarrhoea,  509 
acute,  486 
bilious,  509 
causation,  510,  512 
choleraic,  545 
clinical  history,  509 
colliquative,  513 
crapulous,  512 
dysenteric,  510 
fatty,  510.  642 
lienteric,  510 
Berous,  509 
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Diarrlicea,  treatment,  511,  513 

tubular,  487 

typhoid,  509,  955,  958 

sterconoeouB,  509 
Diathetda,  88, 101 

hemorrhagic,  1126 

tuberculous,  194,  195, 198,  205 
Diathetic  diseases,  88 
Diazo-reaction,  io  typhoid  fever,  962 
Digestive  or  chylopoietic  system,  diseases 
of,  396 

Digestive  ulcer  of  stomach,  421 
Dilatation  of  stomach,  419,  423,  434 
Diphtheria,  1074 

anatomical  characters,  1074 
bacteria  in,  91 
causation,  1083 
clinical  history,  1078 
cloudy  swelling  in,  53,  1076 
coagulation  necrosis  in,  6^  1076 
diagnosis,  1084 
paihological  character,  1082 
prognosis,  1084,  1085 
treatment  1086 
paralysis  following,  97,  40^  1080 
Diphtheritic  exudation,  37 
Diplegia  facialis,  791 
Dipsomania,  452,  464,  854 
Dirt-eating,  453 
Disease,  definition  of,  22 

art  and  nature  in  care  of,  109 
Baitedow's  or  Oraves's,  356 
bronzed  skin,  389 
caisson,  66 

clinical  and  natural  history  of^  96,  111 

course  of,  97 
diagnosis  of,  97,  111 

differential,  of,  99 
Dachenne's,  742 

duration  of,  113  ^ 
dynamic,  20 

elementary  forms  of,  114 
extinction  of  su>K:eptibility  to,  88 
functional,  definition  of,  20 

ferm  theory  of,  89,  101 
lodfrkin's,  380   [vuk  Pseudo-leuco- 
c^thffimia). 
individuality  of,  how  determined,  112 
insusceptibility  to,  88 
intuitive  perception  of^  99 
laws  of,  98,  109,  113 
Meniere's,  770 
mental  induence  on,  108 
micro-organisms,  proof  of  Xhmr  causa- 
tion of,  89 
pathology  of,  111 
prevention  of,  112 
reeovery,  tendency  of,  to,  104 
selMitnitation  of,  104,  113 
stages  of,  96 
Tbomsen's,  819 
treatment  of.  102,  110,  112 
trichina],  568 
uniformity  of  laws  of,  109 
vagabond's,  394 
Werlhof's,  1131 


EX.  1141 

Diseases,  acute,  definition  of,  112 

anatomical  characters  of,  III 

aspects,  different,  under  which  they 
are  to  be  considered,  111 

causaUon     83,  111 

cerebral,  localization  672 

chronic,  definition  o^  112 

classification  of,  113 

complicating,  86 

deuteropathic,  86 

diathetic,  88 

endemic,  88 

epidemic^  88 

functional.  111 

fienend,  113,  944 

infectious  oontagious,  8^  85 
miasmatic,  84,  85 

intercurrent,  86 

local,  113,  114 

miasmatic  contagious,  85 

nomenclature  of,  19 

pandemic,  88 

pathology  o^  111 

portable,  89 

primary,  66 

protopathic,  86 

secondary,  86 

self-limited,  113 

spontaneous,  86 

surgical,  114 
Disinfection,  and  diunfecting  agauoes,  101, 
106 

Distoma  hepaticum,  94,  623 

lanceolatum,  94,  623 
Dorsodynia,  183,  806 
Dropsy,  32,  113 

cachectic,  33 

cardiac,  33,  331 

general,  32,  215 
ydnemic,  33 
in  acute  Bright's  disease,  870 
in  chronic  Bright's  disease  880, 890 
in  hydrsamia,  64 
in  ursmia,  72 
local,  32 
mechanical,  33 
peritoneal,  32,  587 
renal,  33,  870,  880,  887 
scarlatinous,  97,  1056 
Dachenne's  disease,  742  (mU  Ataxia,  loco- 
motor). 

Ductus  communis  choledochus^  inflamma- 
tion of,  628 
Duodenitis,  405,  420,  487 
Duodenum,  ulceration  of,  420,  493 
Dura  mater,  hematoma  o^  681-691 
Dying,  different  modes  of^  105 
Dynamic  morbid  changes,  20 
DyscraMB,  S8,  88 
I^aentery,  acute.  463 

acute  sporadic,  clinical  histoty,  467 
causation,  470 
diagnosis,  470 

pathological  character,  464,  469 
prognoHifl,  467,  470 
treatment,  471 
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I>]r8eDter7,  aDatomical  characters  of  aoito 
umple,  404 
anatomical  characters  of  diphtheriUi^ 

466 
catarrhal,  464 
chronic,  478 

anatomical  characters,  479 

clinical  history,  480 

diagnosis,  481 

pn^ods,  481 

treatment,  481 
croupous,  466 
diphtheritic,  464,  466 
epidemic,  464,  474 

anatomical  ciiaracten^  474 

causation,  476 

clinical  history,  474 

treatment,  476 
fibrinous,  466 
fblliciilar,  465,  479 
malignant,  476 
pylephlebitis  from,  627 
scorbutic,  475,  478 
stools  in,  468, 480 
ulcers  of,  479 
Dyspepsia^  acute,  411,  413,  441 
chnmic,  442 

cauaadon,  44%  447 

clinical  mstonr,  443 

pathological  cnancters,  446 

treatment,  448 

E. 

Ecchvmosis,  27 
Echinococcos,  94, 663 
of  kidney,  911 
of  liver,  618 

anatomical  characters,  618 
clinical  history,  619 
di^nosis,  620 
pathological  character,  618 
prognosis,  621 
treatment,  621 
of  lui^,  275 
miiltilocular,  622 
Ecstasy,  845 
Ectu)jia  renis,  918 
Electricity  in  paralysis,  670 
in  Addison's  disease,  !193 
in  angina  pectoris,  361 
in  cephalalgia,  812 
in  chorea,  816 
:  in  diagnosis  of  paralyses,  732 
'  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  3o8 
in  functional  paralyaia^  775 
■  in  lead  paralysis,  796 
in  myalgia,  810 
in  neuralgia,  800 
in  neuritis,  785,786 
in  neuroses,  818 
in  paral  vsis  agitans,  821 
in  peripheral  paralysis,  787 
'  in  poliomyelitis  anterior,  751,  753 
in   ^n^^reauve   muscular  atrophj, 


ElecAnMnnscular  senubilitr  and  oootn» 

tility,  772-774 
Embdism,  28,  30, 650 
capillary,  32 
of  brain,  659 
Embolism  and  thrombosis,  cerebral,  28^  650 
anatomical  cliaracters,  651 
clinical  history,  652 
diagnosis,  655 

pathological  character,  31,  651 

prognosis,  667 
treatment,  658 
in  pysfniia,  82 

in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  31 9, 321, 329 
of  arteries  in  the  medulla  obloneala, 

32 

of  coronary  arteries,  32 

of  mesenteric  arteries,  494, 495 

of  ^Imonary  artery,  32,  82,  179,  205, 

Embolus,  30,  650 

air,  30,  32 

bland,  30,  32 

fiU,  30,  32,  68 

infectious,  32,  82,  179 
in  pyiemia,  82 

mycoti(^  29 

pigment,  30 
Emissions,  involiintaiy  ffffwijnul,  939 
Emphysema,  235 

acute,  235 

idiopathic,  235 

interlobular  or  interstitial,  235 
of  lungs,  235 

anatomical  characters,  236 

causation,  239 

dinical  lilstory,  237 

diagnosis,  241 

pathological  character,  238 

prognosis,  243 
*  treatment,  243 

senile,  237,  242 

vesicular  235  (vufe  Emphysema  of 

lungs). 
EmprOBthotonos,  846 
Empyema,  112, 117, 140. 

causation,  140 

^-stidis  fellee,  630 

diagnosis,  141 

prognosis,  141 

treatment,  142 
Emulsin,  85 
EncephaJitis,  715 

anatomical  characters,  715 

causation,  715 

clinical  history,  716 

pr(^oeib,716 

treatment,  716 
Encephalopathy,  definition  o^  20 

saturnine,  525, 770 
Enchondroma,  43 
Endarteritis,  186 

deformans,  659 

in  chronic  Blight's  diseaa^  875 
oblitenuiB,  186,  660 
Endemic  diaeaiiea,  88 
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Endocarditis,  90S,  807,  315 

anatomical  characlen,  315 

causation,  817 

clinical  history,  316 

diagnoeia,  318 

patEolo^cal  characttt,  ^7 

prognosis,  818 

treatment,  819 

bacteria  in,  91. 
bacteritic,  320 
diphtheritic,  320 
embolism,  cerebral,  in,  650 
malignant,  315,  320 
mycotic,  in  pyemia,  S2,  320 
papillary,  316 
puerperal,  330 
pvemic,  82,  320 
rheumatic,  307, 1093,  1095 
septic,  320 
simple,  315 

ulcerative,  acute,  315,  320 

anatomical  characters,  820  ' 
causation,  91,  3'22 
clinical  history,  322 
diagnosis,  322 
patholr^ical  character,  822 
prognosis,  322 
treatment,  323 
iSidopericarditis,  317 
Enterslgia,  20,  524 

{torn  lead,  624  {tuk  Col&c,  from  lead). 
ihiteritlB.  acute,  487 

anatomical  character^^  488 
causation,  489 
clinical  history,  488 
diagnosis,  489 
pathological  character,  488 
prognosis,  490. 
treatment^  490. 
chronic^  490 
membranoQS,  487 
polypDsa,  470 
septicnmic,  80 
BuWute,  490. 
varieties  of,  487 
Enteroliths,  496 

obstruction  of  intoBtine  by,  506 
Enterorrhcea,  20,  510,  536 
EnterorrhtwiBj  20,  514,  602, 958^  980 
clinicM  history,  516 
etiology,  615 
prc^osis,  516 
treatment,  516 
Ependymitis,  granular  or  clinxut^  714 
Epidemic  diseuttes,  88 
Epilepsia  gravior,  823 

tuitior,  822 
Epilepsy,  822 

causation,  825 
clinical  history,  8^ 
diagnosis,  827 
hemiplegia  in^  777 
in  cortical  lesions,  680 
patholc^cal  character,  825 
prognosis,  828 
spinal,  737 


Epilepsy^  treatment,  831. 
Epileptiform  convulsions,  822 
Epileptoid  attacks,  823,  829 
E^thelioma,  48 

of  Btomadi,  429 
Erythromelalgia,  773 
Eryupelas,  993 

epidemit^  280 

micro-organisms  cansin^^  89,  91 

streptococcus  in,  91 
Etiology,  21,  83,  111 

Excrementitions  prindples,  accnmulation 

in  blood,  65,72 
Expectant  treatment  of  disease^  104 
Exudation,  33,  35 

adhesive.  37 

catarrhal,  37,  1075 

croupous,  37,  1074 

diphtheritic,  37,  1074 

fibrinous,  36 

hemorrhagic,  36,  37 

inflammatory,  35 

mucous,  37 

plastic,  37 

peeudo-diphtheritic^  1077 
purulent,  36 
serous,  36 

Eyeballs,  prominence  o^  and  enlargement 
of  thyroid  body,  associated  with 
junctional  disorder  of  the  heart, 
866. 


P. 

Facies  Hippocratica,  100 

Fat,  increase  and  diminntioa  o£  In  blood, 

68 

Fatty  degeneraUon,  58, 64 

emboli,  32 

infiltnoion,  53, 64 

metamorphosis,  53 
Febriciila,  944,  947 
Fecal  abscess,  482 
Fever,  definition  of,  18,  945 

abdominal  typhus^  948 

African,  1018 

and  ague,  997 

bilious,  or  bilious  remittent,  1011 
break-bone,  1072 
camp,  1015 
causes  ot,  946 
Chagres,  997 
cerebrospinal,  707 
Chickahominy,  1016 
congestive,  1008 

continued,  common,  944, 947, 948 

simple,  947 
dandv,  1072 
entenc948 
ephemeral,  947 

epidemic,  characterized  by  pharyn- 
gitis, 995 
erysipelatons,  993 
epidemic,  994 
famine,  986,  991 
five-day,  986 
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Fever,  gastric,  41%  441 
heat,  683 

hecuc,  in  pfathtsis  pnlmonalii^  190 

in  pyelitis,  899 
Hunganan,  1018 
ileo-typhuB,  948 
intermittent,  997 

anatomical  charactera,  997 
csuflation,  1001 
clinical  hietorr,  997 
diagnosis,  1003 
melaniemia  in,  78 
prt^nosis,  1004 
relapses  of;  1000 
stages  of,  997 
treatment,  1004 
intermittent,  compound  tjpes  999 
tnlioua,  1001 
congestive,  1008 
latent,  1001 
malignant,  1008 
masked,  1001 
peraicious,  1008 

algid,  1008 

apoplectic^  lOOS 

asthenic,  1009 

comatusk  1008 

hmnatunc,  1009 

icteric,  1008 

melantemia  in,  78 

qninia,  in,  106, 1004, 1010 

soporose,  1008 

treatment  of,  1009 
prophylaxis  of,  1007 
quartan,  999 
quotidian,  999 
tertian,  999 

types  0^  999, 1003 

jaU,  970 
tungle,  1018 
lake,  1018 
long,  164 
Panama,  997 
pathology  of,  945 
pneumonic,  152^  164 
puerperal,  81 
pytemic,  82 
Pjrtho^enic,  948 
relapsing,  985 

anatomical  characteis,  986 

causation,  89,  990. 

clinical  history,  987 

coagulation  necroeis  in,  52,  086 

diagnosis,  990 

prognosis  992 

apirochale  Obertaderi  In,  89,  92, 

93,  986,  990 
treatment,  992 
remittent,  bilious,  1011 

pernicious,  1017 
remittent,  simple,  and  typfaomalaxial, 
1012 

anatomical  characters,  1012 
causaUon,  88, 1016 
clinical  history,  lOlS 
diagnosis,  lOlo 


Fever,  remittent,  pathological  duncter, 
1016 

prognocus,  1016 

quinia,  use     in,  1016 

treatment,  1016 
rheumatic,  1093 
scarlet,  1061 
septioemic,  81 
seven-day,  086 
ship,  970 
short  986 
simple,  947 

splenic,  due  to  mioo-oiganisnu^  89 

bacilli  anthrads  in,  92 
spotted,  707  , 
suppurative  or  sectmdarj,  in  vuicda, 

1034  f 
swamp,  88,  997  4 
symptoms  of,  946 
thermal,  683  ' 
typhoid,  948 

abortive,  968 

anatomical  characters,  948 
bacillus  of,  92,  950,  963,  964 
bacteria  in,  90-92,  060,  953,  964 
causation,  963 
clinical  history,  954 
complications,  952,  963 
diagnosis,  966 
latent,  968 

prevention  of,  966,  984 

pn^nosis,  968 

treatment,  976  t 
typhoid  and  typfaos^  non-ldenti^  oC 

98,  99,  970 
typho-malarial,  963, 1011  (mde  Fever, 

remittent  typho-malarial). 
typhus,  970 

anatomical  characten^  970 

causation,  973 

clinical  history,  970 

diagnosis,  976 

prevention  of,  984 

prt^osis,  976 

recurrens,  986 

treatment,  976 
Walclieren,  1018 
worm,  560 
yellow,  1018 

anatomical  characters,  1018 

causation,  88,  89,  1022 

clinical  history,  1019 

diagnosis,  1025 

prevention  of;  1027 

prognosis,  1022, 1025 

treatment,  1026 
Fevers  and  other  general  diaeaseB,  944 
Fevers,  adynamic,  945 
asthenic,  946 
ataxic,  945 
causes  of,  946 

chlorides  in  blood,  and  urine  in,  69 
daaufication  of,  944 
oonta^ona,  944 
oontinned,  944 
emptive,  112, 944, 1028 
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Fevers,  eesential,  113,  944 
exanthematous,  944 
fastigium  of,  945 
high,  945 
low,  945 
lysis  of,  945 
malarial,  997 
miasmatic,  944 
miasmatic  contagious,  944 
micro-oi^ganisms  in,  945 
pathology,  general,  o^  945 
periodical,  944,  996. 
slov,  945 

Fibrin,  coagulation      within  vessela, 

29 

within  heart,  2S 
decrease  of,  64 

morbid  increase  of,  in  blood,  64 

origin  of,  28,  52,  64 
Fibrin  ferment,  28,  52 

in  transudations,  34 
Fibrinogen,  34,  52 
Fibrino-plastin,  2S,  52 
Pllaria  Banguinis  hominis,  9^  589, 922, 
Fingers,  biubous  or  clubbed,  193 
FootKdonufl,  732 
Flux,  bloody,  474 
Fluxion,  definition  of,  26 
Femites,  89,  974,  1036,  1059 
Formations,  new,  38 
Friedreich's  disease,  748 
Functional  morbid  changes,  2fi,  111 
Fungi,  varieties  of,  93 

G. 

Gall-bladder,  cancer  of,  630 

dilatation  of,  629 

inflammation  of,  629 
Oall'Stones,  paatage  of,  530 

clinical  history,  531 

diagnosis,  531 

prognosis,  533 

treatment^  533 
Gangrene,  dry,  51,  52  (nds  Xecrosis). 

moist,  51,  52 

of  lungs,  231,  268 

anatomical  characters,  268 
cansation,  268 
clinical  history,  269 
diagnosis,  270 
prognosis,  270 
treatment,  270 

senile,  52 
Gastralgia,  aoote,  20,  460 

chronic,  461 
Gastrectasiaj  434 

anatomical  characten^  434 

clinical  history,  436 

diagnosis,  437 

prognosis,  437 

treatment,  438 
Gastric  carcinoma,  429 

anatomical  characters,  429,  435 

diagnons,  431 

eliol(^,431 


EX.  114  a 

Gastric  carcinoma,  pn^osis,  433 
symptoms^  431,  455 
treatmmt,  434 
tubules,  degeneration  of,  438 
anatomical  characters,  438 
causation,  438 
clinical  history,  440 
ulcer,  421  {vide  Ulcer,  gastric). 
Gastritis,  acute,  405 

anatomical  characters,  406 
causation,  408 
clinical  history,  408 
diagnosis,  409 
patliolc^cal  character,  408 
prognosis,  400 
treatment,  409 
chronic,  413 

interstitial,  418 

anatomical  characters,  418 
causation,  420 
*  clinical  history,  419 

diagnosis,  420 
treatment,  420 
phlegmonous,  416 

anutoniitnl  characters,  416 
causation,  417 
clinical  history,  417 
diagnosis,  417 
metastatic^  417 
prognosis,  418 
treatment,  418 
polyposa,  414 
subacute,  411,  442 
toxic,  407,  410 
unemic,  412 
Gostro-duodenitis,  420,  628, 633 
Gostrodynia,  460 
Gastromalacia,  421 
Gastrorrbagia,  20,  455,  602,  626 
Gastrorrhcea,  20,  536 
Gastro-enteralgia,  524 
Genito-urinary  system,  diseases  of,  862 
Germ  tbeory  of  disease,  89,  101 

conditions  necessarv  to  demonstration 
oi;  89 

how  supported  by  effects  of  quinio, 
1006 
Glanders,  47 
cause  of,  86 

micro-oiganisms  causing,  89,  92 
Glioma,  43 

brush  or  spider  cells  in,  43 
in  brain,  722 
Globules  of  blood,  clian^  in  conforma- 
tion and  composition  of,  60,  65 
migration  of  whit&  84 
regeneration  of  red,  61 
source  of  red,  61 
Globus  hystericus,  837 
Glomerulo-nephritis,  866,  87S 
Gloeso-pharyngeal  nerve,  pumlyns  o^  792 
Glottis,  oedema  of,  294, 405 

anatomical  character,  294 
causation,  294 
clinical  history,  296 
spasm  of,  296,  363 
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Glycofaffimiis  69,  929 

Glyoosurin,  69,  929  (vule  Diabetes  melli- 
tiu). 

cauBee  of;  69,  70,  642,  9S4 
Goitre,  exophthalmic^  S56 
Gout,  75,  113, 1106 

anatomical  charattere,  1107 

causation,  76,  87,  1113 

clinical  history,  1108 

diasnoBi^  1099, 1114 

patnolt^ical  cbaimcten,  1112 

prognosis,  11  In 

treatment,  1116 
SDomaloiis,  1111 
chronic  or  persistent,  1110 
irregular  or  miajilaoed,  1111 
kidneys  in,  76,  878,  887 
latent,  1111 
retrocedent,  1111 
rheumatic,  1120 

tophi  in,  76. 1107  * 
transient,  1108 

uric  acid  in  blood  in,  76,  84  1108, 

1U2 

Granulation  tissne,  39 

new  blood-Tessela  in,  39 
Graphoapasraus,  818 
Gravel,  76j  906 
Gnvea'a  dueasa  356 
Growths,  morbid,  38  (vide  TumorB). 
Gumma,  46 

in  brain,  723 

in  cord,  761 

in  hea^^wall,  324,  349 

in  intestine,  492 

in  liver,  605 

in  lungs,  276 

in  pbarvnx,  401 
Gums,  blue  disoolorati<u  of,  in  lead-poison- 
ing, 527 

in  scorbutus,  1123 

H. 

Htemateroesis,  455 
Hftmatinuria,  862,  922 
Hiematoblaste,  61 
Hsemstoidin,  28,  57 
Hiematoma,  27 

of  dura  mater,  681,  691 

of  the  peritoneum,  584 
Hiemato-myelitis,  688,  734,  737 
Hsemato-myelus,  688 
Heematopbilia,  1132 
Hematopoietic  system,  diseases  of,  366 
Hnmatorrliachia,  688 
Hiematuria^  20 

endemic,  921 

renal,  899,  900,  911,  918,  917,  920 
Htemt^lobincemia,  922 

malarial,  924 
Iltemc^lobin,  65,  67.  71 
Hemoglobinuria,  862,  922  - 

paroxysmal,  923 
Htonopericardlum,  813 


Hemophilia,  L132 
Hamoptysis,  261,  269 
in  bronchitis,  229 

in  phthisis  pulmonalia,  189, 19%  201, 
204,215 

in  pneumorrhagia,  267 

in  miliarv  tuberculosis,  217 

with  cardiac  valvular  leucsis,  330 
Hay  asthma,  246,  248 
Hay  fever,  248 
Headache,  810 

in  unemia,  72,  884,  889 

sick,  442,  811 
Health,  definition  of;  22 
HearL  atrophy  of,  346 

abscess  in,  in  pyaemia,  82 
in  infarction,  323 
in  myocarditis,  323 

aneurism  o^  in  myocarditis,  823 

brown,  51 

dilatation  o^  324,  329,  340,  342,  1095 
enlargement  of,  with  valvular  leuoDS, 

825,  337 

without  valvular  leuons,  34^  879 
fatty  d^eneration  of;  346,  390 
functional  disorder  of,  352 
causation,  354,  446 
diagnosis,  354 
treatment,  355 
functional  disorder  of;  asBOciated  with 
enlargement  of  thyroid  body 
and  prominence  tn  eyeballa, 
3o6 

pathological  charade,  867 

treatment,  357 
gumnmta  in,  349 

hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of,  in  ne- 
phritis, 876,  886,  887,  890 
clinical  history  of,  342, 845 
inhrctiuns  in,  31,  323 
murmurs,  334  et  ntq. 
new  growths  aod  parautea  in,  349 
obesitv  of,  346 
parasites  in,  349 

parenchymatous  deseneraUon  tiL 

349 

partial  aneurism  323 
red,  51 

rupture  of,  323,  324,  360 
svphilitic  disease  of;  324 
thrombosis  of,  323,  326,  350 
tubercles  in.  216,  349 
valvular  lesions  of;  with  enlareement^ 
325,  337 
anatomical  characters,  325 
causation,  334 
clinical  history,  330,  338 
diasnosis,  334 
patholo^cal  character,  338 
pn^nosis,  3-I8 
treatment,  339 
Heart-beats,  diminished  frequency  <^  353 
Heart-clot,  28,  165,  316,  321,  323 
Heart-sounds,  reduplication  o^  353 
Heat  of  body,  in  disease,  100 
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Helminthi,  iDtestinal,  93, 569  (vide  Worms, 

intestinal). 
Hematoma,  of  dara  mater,  681, 691 
Hemiantes^eeia,  croeeed,  674 

from  lesionB  of  corpora  striata,  677 
Hemianopsia,  from  disease  of  the  optic 
thalami,  676 
from  cortical  leiaons,  681,  716 
from  disease  of  the  corpon  striata, 
677 

Hemiathetosis,  821 
Hemichorea,  676,  679,  813,  822 
Hemicrania,  802,  810 
Hemiopia,  678,  681 
Hemipl^ia,  777,  778 

double,  669,  776 

emotional,  777,  778 

infantile  spastic,  718 

in  oerebnu  embolism  and  thrombosis, 
653 

in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  662,  664 
in  epilepsy,  824 
in  insolation,  684,  777 
in  lesions  of  cortex,  679 
in  meningeal  hemorrha^  682 
Hemnptvsis  {vide  Htemoptysis). 
Hemorrhage  by  diapedeus,  27 
by  rbexis,  27 
cerebral,  659 

anatomical  characten^  669 

causation,  659,  667 

clinical  history,  662 

diagnosis,  667 

pathological  character,  659 

prugnosis,  668 

treatment,  669 
meningeal,  681 
pulmonary,  20,  261,  269,  280 

relatums  o^  to  phthiBia,  262,  263. 
264 

treatment  o(  264,  268 
punctate,  27 
spinal,  688 
spontaneous,  659 
Hemorrhagic  diattiesis,  27,  1132 
Hemorrhagic  extravasation,  changes  in, 
27 

Hemorrhagic  inbrction,  27,  31 
in  cardiac  disease,  330 
in  pyiemia,  82 
Hepar  mobile,  624 
Hepatic  colic,  530 
Hepatitis,  chronic  interstitial,  599 

anatomical  characters,  589 

causation,  602 

clinical  history,  601 

diagnosis,  603 

prognosis,  604 

treatment,  604 
mppurative,  593 

anatomical  characters,  593 

causation,  594,  596 

clinical  history,  595 

diagnosis,  597 

prognosis,  598 

treatment  698 


Hepatitis,  syphilitic,  605 
Hernia,  diapnragmatic,  503 

duodeno-jejunal,  503 

8trangulat«l  within  abdomen,  602 
Heterologous,  definition  of  the  term,  41 
Hippocratic  countenance,  100 
Histology,  morbid,  20 
Hodgkin's  disease,  380  (vide  Pseudo-lea* 

cocythsemia). 
Homceopathy,  107 

Homologous,  definition  of  the  term,  41 
Hum,  venous,  in  aosemia,  63,  368 
Hyaline  d^eneration,  63,  56 

in  tubercle  48 
Hydatids,  94 

in  the  kidneys,  899,  911 

in  the  liver.  618 

in  the  lungs,  275 

in  the  spleen,  641 
Hydrmnia,  60,  83,  68 
*  cause  of  oedema  in,  64 

three  forms  o^  63 
Hydrenceplialoid  aflection,  649,  659,  768 
Hydrocephalus,  20,  32,  3^  713 

acute,  698,  714 
Hydromyelus,  761 
Hydronephrosis,  901 

anatomical  character^  902 

causation,  902 

clinical  history,  903 

diagnosis,  904 

prognosis,  904 

treatment,  904 
Hydropericardium,  20,  32,  313 
Hydro- peritoneum,  20,  32,  33,  587 

causation,  687,  616 

clinical  history,  589 

diagnosis,  590 

fluid  of,  688 

prognosis,  590 

treatment,  591 
Hydrophobia,  849  (vide  Babies), 
Hydrops  cystidis  fellei^  2Sf  629 

adipoens,  688 

chylosus,  34,  588 
Hydrorrhachis,  713 
Hydrothorax,  20,  32, 150 
Hygienic  treatment  of  disease  104,  10^ 
112 

Hypfllbuminosis,  63 
Hyperemia,  active,  26 

active  cerebral,  645 

cerebral,  644 

anatomical  characters,  645 
causation,  645 

oollateral  or  compensatory,  26 

AiQctional,  26 

mechanical,  26 

of  kidneys,  862 

of  liver,  624 

of  Inngg,  181 

of  spinal  cord  and  its  menii^es,  687 
passive,  26 

passive  cerebral,  645,  647 
venons,  26 
Hyperalbuminosis,  64 
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HTperinosis,  64 
Hyperplasia,  40 
Hypertrophy,  40 
Dunierical,  40 
of  bean,  342 

in  chronic  Brighl^B  disease  87^ 
879 

simple  or  tni^  40 
Hypinosis,  64 
Hypnotism,  845 
Hypochondriasis,  859 
Hypodermic  ii^«ctionB  of  moiphia,  in 
neuralgia  and  other  affections,  799 

injections  of  quinia,  in  malarial  fevers, 
1006,  1010 
in  neuralgia,  801 

syringe,  in  dia^osis,  136 
Hypoglossus  nerve,  paralysis  o^  792 
Hypostasis,  26 
Hysteria,  836 

causation,  841 

clinical  history,  836 

diaenoeiti,  838 

pathological  character,  841 

pnignosis,  842 

treatment  842 
Hysterical  coma,  838 

condition, 

convulsions,  837 

coufrh,  837 

delirinm,  837 
Hj^ro-ejiilepsy,  843 

I. 

Icterus,  77,113,628,  631  ftt'fle  Jaundice). 

eravis,  78,  602,  6U4,  606 

hiematc^nous,  77,  631,  923 

hemorrliB^c,  606 

hepatogenous,  77,  631 
Ileo-colilts,  4S6 
Ileus,  idiopathic  49^  508 
Imitotence,  939,  941 
Inanition,  458 

Incision,  free,  for  empyema,  142 

for  pleurilis  with  pneumothorax,  147 
IncubatiiHi  of  disease,  definition  of,  97 
Indican,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  500 
Indications,  causal,  107 

classification  of  therapeutical,  107 

patfaolc^ical,  107 

symptomatic 
Indigestion,  441 

Induration,  brown  or  ingment,  of  lungs, 
181 

InfiuTtion,  aniemic  or  white,  81,  650 

cardiac,  31 
cerebral,  31,  650 
coagulation  necrous  in,  62 
embolic,  31,  650 
gastric,  31 

hemorrhagic,  27,  31,  82,  179,  266 
intestinalf  494 
renal,  31 
retinal,  81 
shape  0^  31 


Iniarction,  splenic,  31 
Infection,  definition  of,  84 
Infectious  tumors,  42,  46  . 
Infectious  nature  of  tubercl^  49 
Infiltration,  53 

albuminous,  63 

&tty,  53,  54 

of  heart,  346,  390 
of  muscle,  65 
Inflammation,  IS,  19,  34 

catarrhal,  37 

Cohnheim's  theory  of,  34 

croupous,  37 

diphtheritic,  37 

fixed  cells  in,  36 

Hunter's  theory  of,  34 

parenchymatous,  37 

phenomena  of,  35 

products  of,  36 

source  of  pus  in,  36 

terminations  of,  37,  57 

treatment  of  acute,  124 

uae  of  opium  in,  127 

Virchow's  theorv  of,  34 
Influenza,  88,  219,  399 
Inhalations  of  oxygen  and  warm  vapor, 
227,  228 

Inoculation,  to  prevent  variola,  1041 
Insolation,  682 

anatomical  characten,  683 

causation,  684 

cerebral  congestion  in,  646 

clinical  hislory,  683 

diagnosis,  685' 

hemiplegia  in,  777 

pathological  characters,  683 

prognosis,  685 

treatment,  685 
Insufficiency,  relative,  of  heart- valves,  326 
Insuflktion,  235 
Intestine,  carcincnna  of,  495 

comprewion  and  stricture  of,  496,  fi04 

functional  aflections  of,  509 

hemorrhage  into,  20,  514,  602 

in  tvphoid  fever,  951,  958,  969, 
980 

infarction  in,  31 
inflammatorv  diseases  of,  463 
intuasusceptmn   or   invaginatitn  d| 
469,  497 

anatomical  characters,  497 

causation,  498 

clinical  liistory,  499 

diagnosis,  499 

laparotomy  in,  501 

prognosis,  497,  498,  500 

treatment,  500 
new  growths  in,  495 
obstruction  of,  496 

from  enteroliths,  496,  506 

from  feces,  496,  506 

from  foreign  bodies,  496,  506,  533 
perforation  of,  in  trphoid  fever,  9S0^ 

958,  980 
rotatioa  or  twisting  of.  496,  502 
rapture     in  obstrucdon,  505 
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Intestine,  Simon's  method  of  exploring, 
605 

stricture  and  compreanon     49^  504 
structural  affections  oil  491 
tubercutoMS  of,  in  phthisis^  193 
twisting  of,  496,  502 
ulcers  of,  491 

waxy  degeneration  o^  55,  496 
IntUBSusceptioQ,  497 

Intubation  of  larynx,  in  diplitheria,  1089 
Irritation,  ^nal,  668,  782 
Iscbttmia,  local,  2^  60 

J. 

Jaundice,  77,  113,  628,  631 

clinical  hiBtory,  632 
diagnosis,  634 
pauol<^ical  characters,  632 
prognosis,  634 
treatment,  634 
fetal,  606 

hscinatogenous,  77,  631 
hepatogenous,  77,  631 
malignaut,  606 

K. 

Kidney,  abscess  of,  896 

atrophy,  granular,  of,  51,  878,  882 
caranoma  of,  45,  914 

anatomical  characters,  914 

clinical  history,  916 

diagnosis,  916 

prognosis,  917 

treatment,  918 
drrfaosis  of,  878,  882 
congestion  of,  active,  862 

passive,  863 
dqc^ienttion  of,  cvstic,  910 

fatty,  54,  61,  ^ 

parenchymatous  864 

waxy,  55 
echinococci  in,  911 
fibroid,  878,  882 
floating,  918 

gouty,  878.  879,  882,  887,  889 

granular,  small,  87f^  882 

hydatids  in,  911 

induration,  cyanotic,  o^  863 

iDflammation,  acute,  of,  865  {vide 
Nephritis,  acute  difiiise). 
acute  interMitial  or  sop^uratire, 
of,  896  {vide  Nephritis,  acute 
interstitial  or  suppurative), 
chronic  diffuse,  at  873  (oirfe  Ne- 
phritis, chronic  difiiise). 

large,  without  waxy  d^ieneration,  875, 
890 

with  waxy  d^enezadon,  876,  888 
large  red^  875 
large  white,  876 
movable,  918 
new  growths  In,  911 
smallgranular,  878,  882, 890 


Kidney,  spirit,  888 
surgical,  896 
tuberculosis  of,  216,  912 
wandering,  918 

waxy  d^eneration      55,  876,  890 
Knee-jerk,  731, 1081 

Lactic  acid  in  rheumatism,  317,  319 
Laparotomy  in  intestinal  obstruction,  501, 
604 

Ijarynf^smus  stridulus,  296 
Laryngitis,  acute  simple,  278,  279 

anatomical  characters,  279 

causation,  280 

clinical  history,  279 

diagnosis,  281 

pathological  character,  280 

prognosis,  281 

treatment,  281 
chronic,  192,  201,  204,  283 
subacute,  283 
syphilitic,  284 

with  fibrinous  exudation,  287 
causation,  289 
clinical  history.  288 
diagnoHis,  290,  1082 
patholc^cal  chanuter,  289 
prognosis,  291 
treatment,  291 
Laryngoscope,  287,  302 
Laryngotoniy,  in  cases  of  thoradc  aneur- 
ism^ 365 
Larynx,  diseases  of,  277 

fistulous  orifice  within,  301 
morbid  growths  within,  301 
paralysis  of;  279,  288,  298 
spasm  of,  279,  288,  289,  296,  850 
topical  applications  within,  286 
Lead  colic,  524  {mde  Colic  from  lead), 
encephalopathy,  525,  770 
enteralgia,  101,  524 
paralysis,  101.  525,  527,  794 
poisoning  by,  85,  101,  524 
Leprosy,  47,  92 

Leptomeningitis,  691, 693  {vide  Mmingitia, 

acute  cerebral). 
Lesions,  definition  o^  20 
Leucocytes,  36 

Leucocythiemia  or  leukemia,  65,  372 
causation,  379 
clinical  history,  376 
diagnosis,  378 

hemorrhagic  tendency  in,  27,  375, 377, 
660 

pathol<^cal  chanujter,  372,  689 

prognosis,  378 

treatment^  379 
Leucocytoets,  65,  372 
Leucomyelitis,  cfaiXMiic  posterior,  742 
Leukeemia,  65 
Lime-metastases,  57 
Lip^mia,  68.  930 
lipoma,  43 

LiUuemia,  75,  1108,  1112 
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Lithiiuig,  906 
Ijthinria,  908 

Lirer,  absoess  of,  693  (vide  Hepatltu,  sup- 
purative). 

in  pysemia,  82 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  606 

anatomical  ciiaractera^  606 

causation,  609 

clinical  hi^ry,  607 

diasnosis,  609 

patnolo^cal  changet,  608 

prognosis,  610 

treatment^  610 
amyloid,  613 
atrophy  of,  623 

brown,  of,  624 

red.  of,  329,  625 
broDiedf  1012 
cancer  of^  615 

anatomical  characten^  615 

clinical  hisiory,  616 

diagnoeiti,  617 

treatment,  617 
changes  in  pceilion  and  shape  o^  624 
cirrhiwis  of,  415,  599,  1013 
cirrbous,  hypertrophic,  604 
congestion  o^  62^  636 
diseases  o^  693 
fatty,  64,  61L  1018 
functional  affections  ol^  636 

Sin,  603 
ydatids  in,  618  (vide  Echinoooccua  of 
the  liver), 
hypertrophy  of,  623 
lardaceous  or  waxy,  613  (nde  Liver, 

waxy), 
new  growths  in,  617 
nutm^,  329,  625 

parenchym^ous  d^;eneration  of,  613 
pigmentary  deposit  in,  623, 1012 
pulsating,  332 
syphilitic  disease  of,  605 
torpor  of;  637 
tuberculosis  o^  216,  618 
wanderimt,  624 

waxy  or  nudaceoiis,  55,  605,  613 
anatomical  characters,  613 
caivation,  614 
diagnosis,  614 
pathological  chaiactaZB^  618 
pn^osis,  615 
treatment  615 
whiskey,  603 
Localization  of  cerrinal  diaeaBe^  672  - 
in  cerebellnm,  673 
in  centrum  ovale,  678 
in  corpora  quadrigemina,  676 
in  corpora  striata,  676 
in  cortex  cerebri,  654,  678 
in  crura  cerebelli,  673 
in  medulla  oblongata,  674 
in  pedunculi  cerebri,  675 
in  pons  Varolii,  674 
in  thakmi  optid.  075 
Locomotor  ataxia,  742 
Lodgaw,845 


Lotura  carnium,  468,  474 
Lumbago,  806 
Lumbodynia,  809 
Lumbricoid  worms,  94,  560 
Lung,  camified,  J 17 

carcinoma  of;  215 

cirrhosis  of,  214 

senile  atrophy  of,  237 
Lnngs,  diseases      115  (nde  Pulmonaij 
diseases). 

brown  or  pigment  induration  d,  181 

hypersemia  of,  181 

splenization  1S2 
Lymph,  33 
Lymphadenoma,  42 
Lymphangitis  in  pys-mia,  82 
Lymphoma,  42,  381 
Lympho-earcoma,  42 

malignant,  381 

of  lung,  274 
Lysis,  158,  945 

M. 

Macrocytes,  60,  386 
M  acetic  sleep,  845 
Mam  en  griffe,  755 
Mai,  havi  or  grand^  823 

petil,  823 
Malacia,  452 
Malaria,  1001 
Malignant  tumor^  41 
Malingerers,  *J9 
Malingering,  99 
Malum  coxte  senile,  1120 
Mania-a-potu,  654,  856 
MaiTow  of  bone,  in  anvmia,  61 

in  leucocythsmia,  373,  374 

in  melantemia,  78 

in  peeudo-leucocythipmia,  382 

in  pernicious  aiuemia,  386 

in  rc$:eneration  of  red  ooxpaaAtM,  61 
Masturbation,  943 
Meaules,  1065  {vide  Rubeola). 

false,  1071  (vide  Roseola). 

Oerman,  1072  (vide  Rothein). 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  502 
Medidne,  definition  of,  17 

conservative,  104 

departments,  different,  of,  17 

preventive,  101 

principles  and  practice  of,  18, 19;  2^ 
102 

progressive  character  of;  108 
Medulla  oblongata,  embolism  of  artoieB  at, 
32 

apnoea  in  diseases  105 
glycosuria  in  diseases  of;  70 

M^rim,  811 

Melaina,  466,  614 

Melaniemia,  76, 1012 

pathological  effects  of,  79 
pigment,  seat  of,  in,  78,  1012 
source  of,  in,  57, 78»  79 

Melaoin,  58 

Melanosis,  1012 

Melasma  mim-renalc^  889 
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Melttniia,  929  (vide  DUb^  meUittu). 
MAiidre'a  diseuee,  770 
Meninges  of  bmin  and  s|nnal  ond,  dis- 
eases of,  690 
Meningitis,  basilar,  698  {vide  Tubercolons 
meningitis), 
cerebral,  acute,  691,  693 

anatomical  characters,  693 
cansaUon,  696 
clinical  history,  694 
diagnoBia,  695 

patfaolo^cal  character^  69S 

prognosis,  696 

treatment,  696 
cerebral,  chronic,  697 
gummatous,  723 
cerebro-spinal,  707 

Matomical  characten,  707 

causation,  711 

clinical  history,  708 

diafcnosis,  711 

patholo^cal  character,  710 

prognosis,  712 

treatment,  712 
spinal,  acute,  702 

anatomical  characters,  703 

dinical  history,  703 

diagnosis,  701 

etiol<«y,  703 

patbol^cal  characters,  708 

treatment,  704 
spinal,  chronic,  704 
tuberculous,  194,  698 

anatomical  characters,  698 

clinical  history,  700 

diagnosis,  701 

pathological  characters,  699 
treatment,  702 
Meningo-myeliUs,  703,  734 
Mental  influences,  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, 10» 
Mesmeric  or  magnetic  sleej),  845 
Metamorphosis  diphtheroK^  1029,  1030 

fatty,  53 

causeeof,  54 
Metastases,  lime,  57 
Miasm,  84,  88 

marah,  84,  1001 
Micro(»cci,  90,  92 

in  diphtheria,  1077 

in  pyemia,  81,  82 

in  variola,  1030,  1031 
Microcytes,  60,  386 
Microcythiemuk,  60 
Migraine,  802 
Milk  sickness,  1089 

treatment,  1092 
Mind,  disorders  of,  767 

management  of,  in  dlsense,  108 
Monopl^ia  in  cortical  diseases,  679 
Morbflli,  1065  (vide  Rubeola). 
Morbid  growths  {vide  New  growths). 
Morbus  coxae  senile,  1120 

hsmorrhagicus  ntacalosns,  1181 
Motor  oculi  commnnia,  panlyus  ct,  665, 
675,  788 


Motor  oraili  extemus,  paralysis  of,  789 
Movements,  musoilar,  anomalous,  816 

oompelled,  673,  724 
Mucin,  5a 
Mucus,  231 

Mumps,  403  [vide  Parotiditis). 
Murmurs,  ansmic,  63,  336 

aorUc,  318,  335 

bellows,  68,  807 

cardiac— fHction,  307 

cardiac — pleural  friction,  308 

cardiac — pulmonary,  335 

endocardial,  307,  318,  384 

exocardial,  307 

hemic,  63,  336 

inorganic,  63,  336 

mitral,  318,  334 

pericardial,  307 

pulmonic,  318,  336 

tricuspid,  215,  336 

venous,  63 
Muscles,  fatty  defeneration  ot  54,  61 

absceeses  in,  in  pytemia,  82 

atrophy  o^  in  cerebral  hemorrhage^ 
660 

in  progresuve  hemorrhage^  753 
Myalgia,  807 
Myelitis,  acute,  734 

anatomical  characters,  735 

causation,  738 

clinical  history,  786 

pathological  cnaractO',  786 

prognosis,  737 

treatment  738 
ascending,  734 
central,  734 
chronic,  735,  738 
cortical,  734 
descending,  734 
diffuse,  734 
pressure,  760 
transverse,  734 
varieties  of,  734 
Myocarditis,  303,  323 

chronic  intendUal,  828 
fibrous,  323 
^mmatous,  324 
indurative,  323 
interstitial,  acute,  ^4 
parenchymatous,  324 
suppurative,  324 
Myoma,  43 
Myxoma,  20, 42 

K. 

Necrosis,  51 

ansmic,  31,  52 
bacteria  in,  51  • 
causation  of,  51 
coagulation,  25.  31,  48,  51 

in  acute  Bright's  disease,  867 

in  diphtheria,  82,  1076 

in  dysentery,  467 

in  endocarditis,  alosradTe^  820 

in  variola,      1029, 1080 
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Necrosis,  simple,  61 

with  decomposition,  61 
Keedles,  evils  of  their  use  in  thorftcentens, 
139 

Nematoda,  93,  563,  668 
KeooloBniti,  3ii  (vide  New  growths). 
Nepnritiij,  acute  diffuse,  865 

aaatomical  characters,  866 

causation,  870 

clinical  history,  867 

diagnosis,  871 

patholt^cal  character,  869 

prognoeiB,  871 

treatment  872 
acute  interstitial,  or  suppuratiTe,  896 

anatomical  characters,  896 

causation,  896,  897 

clinical  history,  897 

diagnosis,  81^8 

prognosis,  898 

treatment,  898 
after  scarlatiua,  1053,  1056,  1058 
chronic  difliise.  873 

anatomical  characters,  875 

causation,  887 

classification  of  its  varieties,  873 
clinical  history,  880 
dingnosis,  889 
pathological  characters,  887 
prognosis,  891 
treatment,  892 
Nepbro-lithiasis,  905 
Nephro- phthisis,  912 
Nervous  system,  diseases  of|  644, 788 
Neuralgia,  796 

causation,  798 
clinical  history,  797 
diagnosis,  799 
treatment,  799 
cervico-brachial,  804 
cerrico-Gcdpital,  804 
crural,  805 
cutaneous,  807 
dorso-intcrcostal,  183,  805 
epileptiform,  803 
lumm-abdominal,  805 
muscular,  807 
sciatic,  805 
trifacial,  802 
Neurasthenia,  781 
Neuritis,  784 

ascending,  784 
circumscribed,  784 
descending,  784 
multiple,  785 
Neuroma,  43 
Neuroses,  644,  781,  813 
New  formations,  pathological,  38 
New  growths,  38 
in  the  bnun,  722 
in  the  chest,  274 
in  the  heart,  349 
in  the  kidney,  911  et  teg. 
in  the  larynx,  301 
in  the  liver,  617 
in  the  lungs,  274 


New  growths  in  the  spleen,  641 

in  the  thorax,  274 
Noma,  in  typhus  fever,  972 
Nomenclature  of  disease,  19 
NoBolt^,  113 

Nymphomania,  in  rabies,  850 
O. 

Obesity,  54 
Obstipation,  516 
Obstruction  of  bowels,  496 
(Edema,  32, 113,  150 
cardiac,  33,  331 
collateral,  166,  271,  294 
of  the  glottis,  33,  105,  294 
pulmonary,  acute,  32,  271 

anatomical  cliaracters,  271 
causation,  271 
symptoms,  273 
treatment,  273 
pulmonary,  collateral,  271 
(Esophagus,  inflammatory  and  other  aflec- 

tions  of,  402 
Oil-emboli,  30 
Oligemia,  60,  61,  367,  385 
Oligochromtemia,  60,  371 
Oligocythsemia,  60,  367,  385 
Opisthotonos,  703,  709,  838,  846 
Orchitis,  variolous,  1035 
Ortbopnoea,  151,  226 
Oaufiottion,  57 
Osteoma,  43 

Ovarian  cyst,  diagnosis  of,  from  hydroperi- 

tonetim,  591 
Oialuria,  20,  76,  907,  908 
Oxygen,  causes  reducing  its  anunmt  in  the 

blood,  67 
Oxyuris  vermicularis;  9^  562 

P. 

Pachymenin^tis,  691 

cervical,  hypertrophic^  70^  761 

externa,  691 

hiemorrhagica,  681 

interna,  691 
Palliative  treatment,  106 
Palsy,  wasting  or  creeping,  753 

shakins^  820 
Pancreas,  anections  of,  641 

calculi  in,  643 

cancer  of,  642 

diarrhoea,  fatty,  in  diseases  o^  510^  MS 

enlargement  of,  642 

fatty  disease  of,  642 

inflammation  of,  641 
Pancreatitis,  641,  642 

hemorrhagic^  643 
Papilloma,  43 

Paracentesis,  from  necessity,  141 

in  ascites,  592,  627 

in  empyema,  142 

in  pericarditis,  318,  314 

in  pleuritia,  137 
Pualyus,772 
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Faralysis,  acate  ascending,  780 
acute  bulbar,  695,  7:^'  760 
asitans.  820 
alcoholic,  854 
alternating,  664,  674 
Bell's,  790 

bulbar,  acute,  675.  722,  760 
bulbar,  chroni(^  675,  719 

aDBtomical  characters,  719 

causation,  721 

(finical  history,  720 

pathoI<^cal  character,  718 

prognosis,  720 

treatment,  721 
cerebral,  general,  of  insane,  775 
crossed,  604,  674,  675 
from  Br8eni(^  copper,  mercury,  and 

phosphorus,  790 
from  BrigK^s  disease,  884 
from  cerebral  embolistn  and  tfarom- 

boeis,  653 
from  cerebral  hemorrhage  662 
from  chorea,  814 
from  commotion,  774 
from  com^retwion  of  spinal  cord,  762 
from  cranial  tumors,  724 
from  diphtheria,  787,  1078 
from  encepjialitis,  716 
from  hysteria,  837 
from  insolation,  684 
from  lead,  625,  527,  794 
from  locomotor  ataxia,  746 
from  meningitis,  694,  701,  703,  709 
from  myelitis,  736 
from  neuritis,  multiple,  786 
from  paralysis  agitans,  820 
from  poliomyelitis  anterior,  749,  762 
from  primarv  lateral  sclerosis,  758 
from  spinal  hemorrhage  689 
from  variola,  1036 

glosso-labio-laryngeal,  719  {nd«  Bnl* 

bar  paralvsis,  chronic).  ' 
hemiplegic,'  653,  662 
inCaatile,  spinal,  61,  748 
Landry's,  780 

local,  of  other  than  cnniftl  nerves, 

793 
mimetic,  790 
myo-pathic,  778 
myo-sclerotic,  763 
neuropathic,  773 

of  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  794 

Df  eighth  cranial  nerve,  792 

of  fifth  cranial  nerve,  788 

of  ibnrth  cranial  nerve,  788 

of  laryngeal  muscles,  279,  288,  298 

of  motor  portion  of  aevoith  cranial 

nerve,  790 
of  ninth  cranial  nerve,  792 
of  sixth  cranial  nerve,  789 
of  the  insane,  775 

of  third  cranial  nerve,  665,  675,  788 
paraplegic  688,  762,  779, 796 
peripheral,  77^  786 
peendo-hypertrophic  or  myo-sderotic, 
763 

78 
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Paralyns,  reflex,  774,  779 

spasUc  cerebral,  of  children,  718 
q>iDal,  chronic  atrophic,  752 
general,  776 

of  children  and  adults,  734,  74S, 
752  [vide  Poliomyelitis,  acute 
anterior). 

spaamodic  758 

spastica  730,  741,  768 
Paraphasia,  653 

Paraplegia,  688,  762,  779,  796,  1081 

alcoholic,  854 

reflex,  779 
Parasites,  animal,  93 

v^etable,  89 
ParencnymatouB  d^^eration  {vide  Degen- 
eration ) . 
Paraais,  773,  776 
Parotiditik,  403 

in  typhoid  fever,  405 
Pathogenesis,  20 

Pathological  anatomy,  ecoye  of  general,  25 
new  formations,  3ii 

Pathology,  definition  of,  18,  22 
general  and  special,  18,  25,  111 
medical  and  surgical,  19 
relationship  to-  physiology,  22 
special,  introduction  to,  102,  111 

Pathophobia,  859 

Pentastomnm,  93,  623 

Perforation,  of  intestine,  in  typhoid  fever,. 
576 

Periarteritis,  186,  660 
Peribronchitis,  in  phthisis,  185,  186 
Pericarditis,  acute.  303 

anatomical  characters,  304 

cansaUoD,  306 

clinical  history,  305 

diagnosis,  307 

patholo^cal  character,  306 

prognosis,  309 

treatment  310 
chronic,  312 

in  rheumatism,  305,  306,  307,  309^ 

1093,  1095 
in  Bright's  disease,  86,  305,  309 
pneumo-,  314 
purulent.  304,  306,  324 
rheumatic,  305-307,  309,  109^  1095 
Perichondritis,  larvngeal,  284 
Perihepatitis,  20,  582 
Perinephritis,  20,  908 
Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  572 
Peritonitis,  acute  difitue,  19,  S78 

anatomical  character^  578 
causation,  576 
clinical  history,  574 
diagnosis,  576 
[Mthdo^ical  character,  675 
prognosis,  578 
treatment,  106,  579 
cancerous,  583,  616 
chruiic,  683 

anatomical  characteie  683 
clinicd  history,  686 
diagnoua,  686 
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FeritooitiB,  chronic,  treatmoit,  687 

Tarietieit  of,  583 
hemorrhage,  584 
proliferative,  684 
serous,  583 

tuberculous,  190. 193,  585 
PerityphlitiB^  or  pentyphtiiic  absceaa,  48S, 

485  . 

PerBpiradon,  elimination  of  urea  by,  878 
Fertufeig,  254 

causation,  257 . 

clinical  history,  254 

dia&[nosis,  258 

petholo^cal  character,  257 

prognosis,  258 

treatment,  258 
Pharyngeal,  retro-  abscesB,  399 
Pharvngitis,  398 

acute,  398 

chronic,  399 

epidemic,  398,  995 

exanthematous,  399 

ervsipelatoue,  399 

foilifular,  399 

gangrenous,  399 

phlegmonous,  399 

poeudo-memhranous  or  fibroai,  399 

Bubaoite,  390 

syphilitic,  400 

tuLerculous,  400 
Phlebitis,  portal,  424,  626 
Phlebolitha,  29 
Phlegmasia  alha  dolens,  30 
Phos^ihuria,  908 
Phthisis,  pulmonarr,  184 

anatomical  characterB,  184 
cansation,  184,  195 
clinical  history,  189 
diagnosis,  198,  201,  215 
patnolo^cal  character,  194 
prognosis,  201,  215 
treatment,  205,  216 
.  acute,  185,  194 

clinical  history  of  first  stage,  189 
of  second  stage,  191 

coal  miner's,  180,  214 

compHcations  of,  193 

curability  of,  202 

fibroid,  186,  214 

florida,  185,  194 

laryngeal,  284 

methods  of  cure  of,  189 

patholofn'  of,  194 

pneumotiiorax  in,  192,  204 

renal,  912 

sputa  of,  189,  191,  192,  200^  216 

stages  of,  188 

rtone-cutter's,  180,  214 
Physician,  definition  of,  17 

mien  and  manners  of,  108 
Phrsiology,  definition  of;  22,  23 
Pica,  452 

Pigment,  derivation  oi  57,  78,  79 
Pigment  induration  of  lung,  181 
Pigmentation,  67 
I^-worm,  94 


Plethora,  58 

causes  of,  59 

hydrsemic,  produced  by  transAuoo,  69 
Pleuritis,  acute,  19,  115 

anatomical  characters,  115 

causation,  1^ 

clinical  history,  117, 131 

diagnosis,  121 

patholo^cal  character,  120 

prognosis,  123 

treatment,  124 
chronic,  117,  132,  186, 189 

anatomical  characters,  132 

causation,  134 

clinical  history,  132 

diagnosis,  136 

patholo^cal  character,  134 

prognosis,  134 

relations  to  tubercolosis,  133-13C 

treatment,  137 
circumscribed,  117,  149,  154 
diaphragmatic  or  pitrenic,  150 
dr>',  116 

in  Bright's  disease,  86,  133, 134 
paracentesis  in,  137, 150 
sicca,  116 

suppurative,  140  (ride  Empyema), 
vaneties  of,  131 
.  with  pneumothorax,  A3 

anatomical  characters,  143 
causation,  144,  235 
clinical  history,  144 
diagnosis,  145 
prognosis,  146 
treatment,  147 
Flenrodynia,  18^809 
Pleiiro-pneumonitis,  154 
Pleurosthotonos,  846 
Pneumonic  fever,  152 
Pneumo-htemothorax,  143 
Pneumo-hydrothorax,  112,  143,  204 
Pneumonitis  or  pneumonia,  19,  151 
aoite  lobar,  152 

anatomical  characters,  152 
causation,  160,  164 
clinical  history,  156 
diagnosis,  162 
pathol<^ical  character,  164 
prognosis,  164-167 
treatment,  103,  167-172 
acute  circumscribed,  201 
broncho-,  174 

caseous  or  tuberculous,  87,  176,  185, 

214 
c^rrhal,  174 
croupous,  162 
d^lntition,  177, 178 
embolic,  178 
heart-thrombtis  in,  165 
hypostatic  181,  182 
interstitial,  186,  214 
in  young  children,  172-174 
lobuhir,  17i  224 

anatomical  characten,  176 

causation,  177 

clinical  histcffy,  176 
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pDeamonitis  lobular,  diagnosia,  177 
suppurative,  178 
treatment,  178 

typhoid,  159 
Pneumokoniositi,  180 
Pneumo-pericarditia,  S14 
Fneumo-pencardiuia,  20,  314 
FDeumo-pyothorax,  143 

simulated  by  aUcese  between  liver 
and  diaphragm,  146 
Pneumorrhagia,  2f)l,  266,  339 
Pneumothorax,  20,  147 

anatomical  characten,  147 

case  of,  148 

cauttation,  148 

clinical  historr,  148 

pn^osifl,  149 

treatment,  149 
PoikilocytosiB,  60 
Foiiions,  detinition  of,  85 

antidotes  for  corrosive  and  acrid,  4U 
PolioniyelitiB,  anterior,  734 

acute,  748 

anatomical  characters,  748 
caasation,  751 
clinical  history,  74S) 
d^neration,  reaction  of,  in,  750 
d)agn<iBiB,  761 

acute,  in  adults,  752 

chronic,  752 

suliacute,  752 
Polyarthritis,  rheumatic^  1093, 1094 
Polyosmia,  59 
Polvcvthfiemia,  69 
Polydipsia,  432,  454.  929 
Polyphagia,  452,  932 
Polypus,  cardiaa  321,  326,  360 

nasal,  in  abtbma,  247 
Polyuria,  927 

in  Bright'g  disease,  882 

in  diabetes,  930 
Portability  of  disease,  89 
Portal  thrombosis,  30,  626 
Predisposition,  definiUoo  of^  87 

acquired,  87 

congenital,  87 

inherited,  88 
Prescribing,  simplicity  in,  107 
Preventive  or  prophylactic  treatment,  105 
Priapism,  in  leucouylluemia,  377 
Proctitis,  486 

Prodromes  of  disease,  definition  of,  97,  111 
Profession,  the  medical,  definition  of,  17 

province  of,  107 
Prognosis,  definition  of;  21,  99, 112 

conHideratton  of,  100,  112 
Prognostics,  unfavorable,  100 
Proliferation,  atrophic,  51 
Prophvloctic  treatment,  112 
Prophylaxis,  definition  of,  21. 101, 105, 112 

consideration  of,  105, 112 
Prosopalgia,  802 
Protozoa,  90,  93 
Psnmmoma,  723 

l^udo-leucocvthiemia,  or  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, 380 
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I^udo-leucocythEemia,  anatomical  charac- 
ters, 380 
causation,  383 
clinical  history,  882 
diagnosis,  383 
prognosis,  384 
treatment,  384 
Ptomaines,  80 
in  fevers,  945 
produced  by  bacteria,  93 
Ptomaiineemia,  80 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  266 
carcinoma,  274 
congestion,  181 
diseases,  115 
echinococd,  295 
gangrene,  268 
hemorrhage,  20,  261 
hydatids,  275 
lympho-sarcoma,  274 
new  growths,  274 
oedema,  271,  276 
phthisis,  184 
sarcoma,  274 
syphilis,  276 

tubeKuloeis,  184  (vide  Phthisis,  pul- 
mooarv). 
acute  miliary,  49,  194,  216 
Pulse,  after  bloodletting,  126 
collating,  332 
jerking,  332 
of  latty  heart,  347 
Pupil,  inn-hole,  in  ti^phns  fever,  971 
Purpura  hfemorrhagica,  27, 1131 
rheumatica,  1131 
simplex,  1130 
Pus,  characters  of,  36,  231 
composition  of,  36 
source  of,  inflammation,  36 
Putrefaction,  relation  of  badertiun  tenno 
to,  80 
ptomaTnes  in,  80 
Pyiemia,  20,  79,  81 
causation,  81 
clinical  history,  82 

infectious  emboli,  from  thrombi,  in  32 
micrococci  in,  81 
multiple  abscesses  in,  32,  81,  82 
thrombosis  in,  82 
Pyelitis,  898 

anatomical  characters,  898 
causation,  899 
clinical  history,  899 
diagnosis,  900 
prognosis,  901 
treatment,  901 
Pyelo-nephritis,  896 

IVle- phlebitis,  adhedve  and  suppuratiTe, 

424,  626 
Pyle-tbromboeis,  30,  626 
Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of,  418,  419 

stricture  of,  423,  430,  436 
Pyonephrosis,  898,  901,  913 
I^o-pericardium,  S13 
Pyotlmrax,  140  (vuie  Empyema). 
P7n)ei8,443 
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Quinia,  hvpoderinic  it^eclion  of,  in  mala- 
rial fever,  1006,  1016 
in  neural^a,  801 
QDhwy,  390,  397 

R. 

Babies  canina,  849 

catuation.  So,  849 

clinii-al  bislory,  849,  852 

dia^osis,  851 

prognosis,  850 

treatment  851 
Ray-Aingiis,  47 

B^ction  of  dc^nenUon  in  cerebral  par- 
alysis, 774 
in  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  760 
in  chronic  bulbar  paralyBis,  730,  733 
in  lead  paralyna,  796 
in  myelitis,  737 
in  neuritis,  784,  787 
in  peripheral  |mral^u,  787 
in  poliomyelitis  anterior,  750,  752 
in  prf^ressive  muscular  atrophy,  756 
in  spinal  paralysis,  730,  733 

Reflexes  in  acute  tuicending  paralysts,  780 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage.  664 
in  cerebral  and  spinal  paralysis  774 
in  chorea,  814 

in  compression  of  spinal  cord,  762 
in  diphtheria,  1081 
in  neuritis,  multiple,  786 
in  peripheral  paralysis,  787 
in  spastic  paralysis,  731 
in  spinal  uifeases,  731 
ankle,  732 

cutaneous,  731.  737,  746,  750^  752 
patellar,  731,  744,746 
tendon,  731,  741,  750,  769,  760 
B^eneration,  39 

fibrillated  connective  tiasoe  in,  39 
of  epithelium,  39 
of  muBi-te,  39 
of  nerve-fibre,  40 
Reffui^itation,  gastric,  443 
Belapsing  fever,  985 
Besi>iration,  Chej-ne-Stokes,  S47,  701 
in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  884 
in  meningitis,  694 
in  tubercular  meningitis,  701 
Respiratory  centre,  asphyxia  from  inter- 
ferences with,  67 
system,  diseases  of,  116 
Restorative  treatment,  106 
Retention  cpAs,  41,  878,  879 
Retinitis  albnminurica,  879,  884 
Rheiunalism,  acute  articular,  113,  1093 
causation,  1098 
clinical  history,  1093 
di^nosis,  1099 
pathological  character,  1098 
prognosis,  1100 
treatment,  1100 
articnlar,  chronic,  1104 
■ubocute,  1104 


Rheumatism,  cerebral.  1096 
gonorrhueal,  UUO 
muscular,  807  {vide  Myalgia). 
RisuB  sardunicoB,  817,  846 
Roee-cold,  248 
Roseola,  1071 
Rose-rash,  1071 
Rotheln,  1072 
Rubeola,  1065 

caosation,  1068 
clinical  history,  1065 
dtagnous,  1069 
prognotiis,  1069 
treatment,  1070 
hemorrhagic,  1067 
nigra,  1067 
sine  catarrbo.  1067 
dne  eruptione,  1067 

S. 

Sago  spleen,  640 
Salaam  tnnvnlaions,  817 
Sanitary  measures  of  treatment,  106 
Saprremia,  80 

Saixunie  ventriculi,  in  cancer  of  stomach, 
431 

in  dilatation  of  stomach,  436 
in  dyspepsia,  452 
Sarcoma,  20,  42 
myeloid,  42 
of  brain,  722 
of  iiver,  617 
of  lung,  274 
varieties  of,  42 
Satyriasis,  in  rabies,  850 
Scanning  speech,  in  cerebru-spinai  sclero- 
sis, 741 
Scapulodynia,  809 
Scarlatina,  1051 

anatomical  characters,  1062 
causation,  89,  1059 
clinical  history,  1033 
diagnosis,  1059 
.  pn^osis,  1060 
treatment,  1061  . 
anginosa,  1052,  1054,  1056^  1057.  1063 
diphtheria  in,  1052,  1057 
faucium,  1057 
hemorrhagic^  1057 
latens,  1057 

maligna,  1052,  1056, 1060 

rheumatica,  1072 

simplex,  1052 

sine  eruptione,  1057 
Schiiomycetes,  47,  90 

Cobn's  classification  o^  90 
Scleroderma,  764 
Sclerema,  764 

Sd6roge  m  pUtgw$  (fusemtnles,  739 
Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  latoral,  754,  758, 

760 

oerebro-spinal,  739 

clinical  history,  741 
diagnosis.  742 
pathological  anatomy,  739 
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Sclerosis,  cerebro-epinal,  prognoeis,  742 
ireaunent,  742 
diaseminated,  of  cord,  739 
malUplQ,  or  insular,  7S9  (vide  Sclero- 
sis, cerebro-spinal). 
moBcalar,  16S 
of  lung,  214 

jXMterior  spinal,  742  (vide  Locomotor 
ataxia). 

primary  lateral,  768 
Scorbutus,  1124 

anatomical  characters,  1124 

causation,  1127 

cltuical  history,  1125 

diasnod^  1127 

patDolo^ical  character,  1126 

pn^oBis,  1128 

prevention,  1128 

treatment,  1129 
Scrofula,  50 

chronic  inflammations  in,  50 
Scurvy,  1124  {vide  Scurbutus). 
Scybata,  468,  480  • 
SCTieioIt^,  definidiHi  of^  21,  94 
Seminal  emissions,  involuntary,  039 
Septioemia,  20,  79 

bacteria  in,  80 

causes  of,  80 

clinical  history,  80 

morbid  anatomy,  80 

ptomaines  causing,  80 

treatment,  81 
Sequetffi  of  disease,  97 
Sicknet«,  milk.  1089 
SideroHis  of  lung,  180 
Signs,  definition  of,  95 
Sleep,  mesmeric  or  mafi^i^c,  845 
Smallpox,  1029  {vide  Variola). 

natural,  1037,  1041 
Softening,  of  brain,  651 

poriform  or  simple,  of  thromlu,  29 
Somnambulism,  845 
Sopor,  768 

Sordes,  in  typhoid  fever,  957,  971 
Sore  throat,  clergyman's,  400 
Spasm,  essential  or  idiopathic,  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities,  818 

local,  816 

of  glottis,  304 
Spedalists,  18 

Specialties,  advantages  and  disadvantages 

of,  18 

Speech,  loss  of,  after  apoplexy,  653 
lesions  of  cortical  centre  o^  680 
Spermatorrhoea,  939 

8pb}^m<wraph,  trace  of,  in  aorde  valvular 
lesiom,  332 
in  mitral  valvular  lerions,  331 
in  thoracic  aneurism,  863 
Spina  Inflda,  714 
Spinal  cord,  anemia  of,  687 
compression  of,  761 

cKnical  history,  762 
morbid  .anatomy,  761 
prognosis,  763 
treatment  763 
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Spinal  oord,  congestion  of,  687 

do^eration,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, of,  729,  735 
functional  diseases  of,  767 
hemorrhage  within,  688 
hypenemia  o^  687 

inflammatory  and  structural  diseaaea 

of,  728 

tumors  of,  761 
Spinal  apoplexy,  688 

irritaUon^  688,  782 

meningitis,  702 
Spirilli,  90 

Spirillum  Obermeieri,  89,  986 

in  relapsing  fever,  89,  986 
^iroch»te,  90,  92,  SWi 

Obermeieri  in  relapsing  fever,  89,  92, 
986 

Spleen,  affections  of,  637 
abscess  of,  638 
cancer  ol^  640 
congestion  of;  637,  63S 
enlat^ment  of,  638,  1000 
extravasations  in,  640 
hydatids  of;  641 
infarction  of,  31,  638 
inflammaticHi  of,  639 
removal  641 
sago,  640 

syphilitic  disease  o^  641 

tuberculous  disease     216,  646 

tumor,  acute,  of;  638 

wandering,  641 

waxy  d^eneration  of;  55,  640 
Splenic  fever,  89  {vide  Fever,  splmic). 
Splenization  of  lung,  18^  271 
Sputa,  nummular,  192 
Status  epilepticus,  824 
Stomach,  abscess  of,  416 

atrophy  oi;  438,  439 

carcinoma  of,  429 

arrhoeis  of,  418 

d^neration  of  tubules  of,  418,  438 
dilatation  of,  419,  423,  434  {vide  Gas* 

trectasia). 
fibroid  degeneration  of,  418 
functional  affections  of,  441 
hemorrhage  into,  424,  426,  455 
induration  of,  418 

inflammaUon  oC  405  (vide  Oaatrilis).. 
inflammatory  diseases  o(  405 
insufficiency  of,  436 
sclerosis  of,  418 
softening  of,  421 
structural  affections  of,  421 
suppurative  inflammation  of^  416 
tumors  of,  429 

ulcer  of,  421  {vide  Ulcer,  gastric), 
waxy  degeneration  of,  55,  438 
Strongylus  gigas,  94,  899 
Strychnia,  effects  o(  omtrasted  with  tet- 
anus, 847 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  813  (vide  Chorea). 
Sobsultus  tendinum,  in  typhoid  fever,  957, 

969,  971 
Suffocation,  67 
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Sugar,  abnormal  accumulation  of,  ia  blood, 

69.  70 

presence  of,  in  urine,  69,  70,  929 

tests  for,  in  urine,  93^ 
Summer  complaint,  512,  539 
Sunslroke,  682  {vide  Inaolation). 
Supnu^nal  capsules,  dieeaae  of,  389  {vidt 

AddiBon's  disease). 
Sustaining  treatment,  106 
Swelling,  cloudy,  53  (vide  B^eneration, 

juirenclijmatouH^. 
Symptomatology,  defiaition  of,  21,  94 
Symptoms,  94 

diagnostic,  95,  98 

objective,  95 

pathognomonic,  94,  98 

precursory,  97,  111 

prodromal,  97,  111 

subjective,  95 
Synovitis,  1099 

Syringe,  Flint's  modi&cation  of  David- 
sou's,  for  sspii-atioD,  138,  139 
Syringomyelia,  714,  761 
Syringomyetus,  7 1 3, 761 
Syphilis  of  brain,  726 

of  heart,  324,  349 

of  larynx,  284 

of  liver,  605 

of  lungs,  276 

of  spleen,  641 

T. 

Tabes  dorsalis,  743  (vide  Locomotor  ataxia). 

Tdckes  bleu^reg,  959 
Tachycardia,  362,  356 
T»nia  solium,  564 
lala.  564 

mediocanellata,  564 
s^niUa,  664 
Traitft-  or  tape-worms.  94,  563 
clinical  history,  665 
diagnosis,  665 
habitat,  665 

natural  history,  563, 618 
treatment,  566 
Tenesmus,  469 
gastric,  412 
laryngeal,  279 
of  liladder,  905 
T^anus,  845 

clinical  history,  845 
diagnosis,  847 
prognosis,  846 
treatment,  848 
idio[>athic,  845 
traumatic,  845 
Tetany  or  tetanillo,  818 
Therapeutical  indications,  dasBlflcaUon  of, 
107 

measures,  classification  of,  105 
Therapeutics,  funeral  and  special,  21,  102 
Thoracentesis,  in  empyema,  142 

in  hvdrothorax,  151 

in  pleoritis,  137,  147 

in  pneumothorax,  149 


Thrombosis,  28,  650 

capillary,  of  brain,  659 

cerebral,  650  (vide  Embolism,  cere- 
bral). 

of  cerebral  unus,  658 

of  heart,  165,  316,  321,  823,  350 

portal,  30,  626 
Thrombus,  28,  650 

ante-mortem,  350 

bland,  29 

canalization  of,  29 

infectious,  30 

marantic,  28,  330,  851, 658 

occluding,  28 

organization  of  a,  29 

parietal,  28 

softening  of  a,  29 

white,  red,  mixed,  28, 351 
Tie  doiUoureux,  802 
Tinnitus  aurium,  837,  1005 
Tissues,  active  alterations  in,  38,  46 

passive  alterations  in,  50 
Tongue,  ^rawberry-like,  in  scarlatina,  lOM 
Tonsillitis,  396 

follicular,  396 
Tophi,  76,  1107 
Tormina,  4G9. 

Torticollis,  rheumatic,  804,  808 

Torute  cerevisife,  in  cancer  of  atonutch,  431 
in  diabetic  urine,  931 
in  dilatatitm  of  stomach,  486 

Toxicology,  86 

Trachea,  affections  of,  277 
;  Tracheotomy,  in  aphonia,  nerroos,  306 
in  diphtheria,  1089 
in  laryngeal  growths,  morbid,  301 
in  laryngitis,  280,  283,  286,  293 
in  oedema  of  gloUis,  296 

Trance,  846 

Transfusion  of  blood,  69.  389^  467, 1027 

of  salt  solution  in  anemia.  62 
Transudation,  33 
Treatment,  abortive,  106 

analeptic  or  restorative,  106 

antiperiodic,  107 

antiphlogistic,  107 

antipyretic,  107 

curative,  100,  109 

ectrotic,  1040 

expectant,  lOi  108 

hygienic,  104,  106, 112 

palliative,  106 

preventive  or  prophylactic,  106, 112 

supporting  or  sustaining,  106 
Treatment  of  diseases,  classification  of  ob- 
jects of,  105,  107 
Trembling,  mercurial,  796,  821 

smile,  819 
Tremor,  816,  819 

mercurial,  796,  821 

senile,  819 

shaking,  741 
Trichina  Epimlis,  94,  568 
TrichiniasiB,  568 
Trichinosis,  568 
Trichophyton  tonsurans,  03 
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Tricocephalus  dispar,  94.  662 
TrifadtU  nerve,  poralyiiiit  of,  788 
neuralgia  c<  802 

Trismus,  845 

Tubercle,  47,  186,  186,  214,  216 

bacilli  of,  47-49,  92 

coagulation  necroBiH,  in,  48,  62 

eiant-cells,  in,  48 

iQ  kidneys,  216,  912 

infiltrated,  49^  185 

inoculation  with,  49 

lymphadenoid  or  ffiant-celled,  48 

non-vaBCularity  o^48 

obsolete,  202 

origin  of  cells  in,  48 

pneumonic,  185 

structure  of,  48,  49,  185,  216 

within  cranium,  723 
Tuberculosis,  acute  miliary,  49, 194,  216 
general,  49,-  216 

genito-urinary,  912 

pulmonary,  184  {vide  Phthiua,  pulmo- 
narv).  • 

renal,"  912 

specific  virus  in,  47-49 

situta  of,  187,  189,  192,  195,  200,  215 
Tubules,  ffastrio,  degeneration  ot,  438 
Tumors,  41 

benign,  detinition  of,  41 

causation  of,  41 

clasifification  of,  41 

coagulaiioQ  necrosisi,  in,  62 

fatty,  43 

fibrous,  43 

glandular,  43 

gliomatous,  43 

heterologous,  41 

homologous,  41 

infectious  42.  46,  92 

iutmcranial,  722 

anatomical  characters,  722 
clinical  Iiistorv,  724 
pathological  characters^  723 
prognosis,  726 
treatment,  726 

intras|)inal,  761 

intrathoracic,  274 

local  origin  of  malignant,  41 

lyoiphomatouB,  42 

malignant,  41 

myxomatous,  42 

mixed,  41 

OBHeous,  43 

sarcomatous,  42 

syphilitic^  46 

nrieties  of,  41-43 

Tascular,  43 

wary,  66 
7\»ri<  hj^eriea,  298 
Tympanites,  tn  dyspepsia,  443 

in  typhoid  fever,  9o8 
Tvphlitis,  482,  909 
Typhlo-enteritis,  482 
Typhoid  fever,  948  (mde  Fever,  typhoid), 
l^pbo-roalarifd  fever,  1011  (vrae  Fever, 
typho-malarial). 


Typho-manlB,  957,  971 

Typhus  fever,  970  {vide  Fever,  tyi>hu8). 

XT. 

Ulcer,  duodenal,  420 
gastric,  4^1 

anatomical  characters,  421 

causation,  424 

dinical  history,  425 

diagnosis,  426 

pathogenesis,  424,  426 

prognosis,  427 

treatment,  428 
Ulcern,  duodenal,  420,  493,  676 
intestinal,  187,  491 

anatomical  characters,  492 

clinical  history,  493 
laryngeal,  283 
syphilitic,  492 
tuberculous,  491 

typhoid,  of  intestine,  491,  604,  950 
Umbilicationofvariolonsvesicle,  1080, 1033 
Uraemia,  20,  72 

carbonate  of  ammonia  in,  74 
clinical  history  of,  72 
composition  of  blood  in,  73,  74 
in  Bright's  disease,  868,  870,  88^  887, 
890 

in  cystic  degeneration  oi  kidneys,  911 

in  d'iiibtheria,  10^0 

in  re!ap«ing  fever,  989,  992 

in  rheumatism,  1096 

in  scarlatina,  1056,  1058,  1061 

in  typhoid  fever,  957,  962,  981 

in  tvphiis  fever,  971,  981 

in  variola,  1032, 1039 

in  yellow  fever,  1021,  IQSS 

symptoms  of,  72 

theories  of,  73-76 

urii}c,  compoeition  of,  in,  72,  73 

without  retention  of  urea  in  blood,  74 
Uricreraia,  76,  1108,  1112 

causes  o^  76,  76 

deposits  of  urates  in,  76, 1108 

unne  in,  V6 
Urine,  condition  of,  in  acnte  nephritis,  868 

in  chronic  nephritis,  881, 889,  890,  891 

in  chyluria,  925 

in  oonfpntion,  renal,  863,  864 

in  cystic  defeneration  of  kidneys,  911 

in  diabetes  insipidus,  927 

in  diabetes  mellitus,  931 

in  diphtheria,  lOSO 

in  hydronephrous,  904 

in  hematuria,  renal,  921 

in  hematuria,  endemic,  922 

in  htemt^lobinuria,  923,  924,  925 

in  intermittent  fever,  99^  1008 

in  milk  sicknefls,  1091 

in  nephritis,  suppurative,  897 

in  perinephritic  abscess,  909 

in  relapsing  fever,  989,  993 

in  remittent  fever.  1014 

in  renal  cancer,  917 

in  renal  oolic,  905 
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Urine,  in  renal  cystic  defeneration,  91 1 
in  renal  parrachymaUnudflgwierBtioD, 

805 

in  renal  tuberculosis,  913 

in  rheiimalistn,  10i)4 

in  scarlatina,  1058,  100] 

in  scxirbutUBj  1126 

in  eeptitiEraia,  81 

in  typhoid  fever,  982 

in  typhus  fever,  973 

in  tiroeinia,  72 

in  yellow  fever,  1021,  ](^ 

tests  for  sugar  in,  936 

V. 

Vaccination,  1043 

o[>eration  for,  1048 
Vaccinia,  1U43,  1U47 
Vaccinoid,  1044 
Vaealiond^  disease,  894 
Valvular  cardiac  legions,  326 
aortic,  327,  328 
mitral,  3*27 
pulmonic,  328 
tricuspid,  328 
clinical  liiiitorT  o^  330 
Varicella,  1050 

dillerential  diagnoris  o£  from  variola, 
1050 

varitfies  of,  1050  ■ 
Variola,  1029 

anatomical  characters,  1029 
causation,  89,  1036 
clinical  history,  1031 
conaueot,  1031 
diagnosis,  1037 
discrete,  1031 
prognosis,  1038 
treatment,  1039  ^ 
coagulation  necrosis  in,  62,  1020 
difierential  diagnosis  of,  from  scarla- 
tina, rubeola,  and  roseola,  1037 
hemorrhagic,  1035 
sine  variolis,  1037 
varieties  of,  1031,  1035,  1043 
Variolation,  1041 
Varioloid,  1041,  1046 
V^tations,  in  radocarditis,  816,  821 
Venesection,  in  acute  inilammaUons^  124, 
167 

in  bronchorrhagia,  264 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  669 
in  cerebral  congestion,  647 
in  insolation,  686 
in  larvngitis,  281,  291 
in  meningitis,  696,  704,  718 
in  nephritis,  872 
in  pericarditis,  310 
in  pernicious  malarial  fever,  1009, 
1017 

in  poliomyelitis  anterior.  751 
in  pulmonary  tedema,  273 
in  thoracic  aneurism,  364 
Venom,  definition  86 


Venous  hum,  63,  368 
Vermes,  03,  659 

Vermiform  appendix  of  OMam,  inflammt- 

tion  ana  perforation  485 
Vermis  cucurbitinua,  5ti4 

Vertigo,  770 

epileptic,  823 

BtomachfLl,  772 
Virchow,  cell  theory  of,  34 
Virus,  definition  of,  83,  84 
Vomicte.  187,  189,  200,  20^  214,  288.  S70, 

274.276 
Vomiting,  in  dyspepsia,  446 
Vulneramlity,  definition  t^,  88 

W. 

Water,  employment  of,  in  plenritiB  and 
pneumonitis,  129,  168. 169 
in  scarlatina,  10€2 
in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  978 

increase  and  diminution  of^  in  blood, 
60,  63,  64 
Water-brash,  443 
Waxy  d^eneraUon,  65 

of  intestine,  56 

of  kidney,  55 

of  liver,  55 

of  spleen,  65 
WerihoPs  disease,  1132 
Whooping  cough,  254  {vide  FertosNs). 
Wind-sucking,  444 
Word-blindness,  654,  680 
Word-deafiiees,  680 
Worms,  intestinal,  93, 660 

anchyloBtoma  duodenal^  94,  660, 670 

ascaris  lumbricoides,  9^  560 

lumbricoid,  94,  560 

oxyuris  vermicularis,  94^  560,  662 

pin-,  94,  662 

seat-,  94.  562 

tape-  (vide  TKnis),94,  560,  663 

thread-,  94,  562 

tricbime,  94,  660,  668 

tricocephaluB  dispar,  94, 560,  562 
WristKlrop,  101,  794 
Writer's  cramp,  818 

X. 

Xanthine  calcoli,  907 
Y. 

TelloT  fever,  1018  (vide  Fever,  yellow). 
Z. 

Zoogltea,  90 

in  dipbtheriaj  1078 

in  endocarditis,  acute  ulcerative,  321 

in  hepatitis,  suppurative,  594 

in  pytemia,  82 

in  suppurative  nephritis,  896 
in  typhoid  fever,  963 
in  variola,  1031 
Zymogttunu  bacteria,  91 
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an  adMMMOwr  Vteaoalef  ekup  «  tOfUuteii  witUntAs  meamof  lOl  tofommnlSbrairyAai 
ehail  kaee  attradion*  at  «mII  /br  Ae  «y«  as  ^  (As  miMi    ihe  reading  jtraetitioner. 

The  iffinted  prices  are  those  at_  which  bocfa  csa  gemoally  be  supplied  by  bookseUani 
throughoDt  the  United  States  who  can  readify  procure  for  thdr  on8t<naen  any  woib  not 
kept  in  stock.  Where  aocess  to  bookstores  is  not  convenient  books  will  be  sent  faj  mail 
post[»id  on  recdpt  of  the  (rice^  and  as  the  limit  of  m^lable  weight  has  been  removed,  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  through  the  post-office  any  work  In  this  cata- 
logue. No  risks,  however,  are  assumed  either  on  the  money  or  on  the  books,  and  no  pub- 
lications but  our  own  are  supplied,  so  that  gentlemen  will  in  most  cases  fiml  it  more  con- 
venient to  deal  with  die  nearest  bot^elter. 

LEA  BROTHERS  A  CO. 
Kos.  706  and  708  Samboh  St^  Pini.ADKiMiA.  April,  1888. 


^  FRDBFECTUS  FOR  IBBB. 

I  The  Monthly  Publication  of 

i  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

^  To  b»  iaauad  at      beginning  of  each  month.   Orer  100  forge  octaro  pagoa 

of  roading  matter  in  each  number. 


SnbBciiptioii  Price  Bedaced  to  $4.00  per  annum. 

WITH  the  present  year  The  Ahebioan  Jodbnaj.  or  thk  Medical  8ciknceb 
enters  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  larger  field  of  useftiloeas  which  has  awaited 
its  change  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly.  This  change  is  simply  a  further  development 
of  that  spirit  which  has  caused  The  Joubhal,  during  two  generations,  to  be  always 
the  leader  in  medical  thought,  divining  the  needs  of  the  profession,  and  shaping 
itself  for  their  adequate  supply.  The  period  thus  far  ipanned  by  the  life  of  Thk 
JouBMAX  is,  par  exe^lenee,  the  Augustan  Age  of  medicine.  Never  before  in  history  have 
the  brains  of  individual  men  been  so  heavily  taxed,  or  so  fertile  in  physical  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  If  the  present  rate  of  progress  is  to  be  accelerated  or  even  maintained,  it 
can  only  be  by  means  of  increased  rapidity  in  the  interchange  of  thought,  and  by  a  still 
greater  coodensation  in  bringing  to  the -reader  the  results  of  the  daily  aocumulating 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  disease  and  its  prevention  or  its  remedies.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  The  Jouknal  of  the  future  here  devotee  itself.  Its  position  for  the  last 
aixlg-eight  years  as  the  authoritative  organ  of  the  most  advanced  minds  of  the  profesmm 
offers  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  future  usefulness  under  its  enlaiged  opportunities. 

Those  friends  who  have  become  attached  to  the  present  form  of  The  Jouknal  wUl 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  no  change  in  its  shape  and  appeanuice  ha8>tM<d«MlB«^^li!S^§i^ 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  the  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

At  B  KonHtfy,  (CoNliMad  frsn  flnl  pagt.) 

Ue.  Its  total  yearly  uze  will  be  smnewliat  Increased,  while  its  individual  parts  mil  be 
smaller  and  more  convenient  for  mentel  and  pliTBical  grasp.  A  larger  proportioa  of 
space  will  be  devoted  to  Original  Articles,  whldi  will  be  on  an  average  shorter  than  at 
preaeDt,  so  that  every  reader  may  not  fidl  to  find  in  each  number  something  of  direct 
Uiterest  to  himself.  The  Department  of  Progress  will  continue  to  furnish  an  able  and 
STOtematized  epitome  of  the  world's  medical  advance  under  the  headings  of  Aiiat<»ny; 
Physiology;  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacoltwy ;  Medicine;  Suigeiy; 

aihthalmology ;  Otology :  Liryngology  ;  Dermatology :  Midwifery  and  Gynecology ; 
edical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicoli^,  and  Public  Health,  in  char^  of  specialiBts  wh<Me 
respective  positions  are  a  saffident  earnest  that,  while  nothing  w  interest  hi  miittea, 
equal  care  is  exerdsed  that  no  opinion  is  advanced  that  is  not  worthy  of  the  comply 
confidence  of  all  practitioners. 

To  accommodate  the  increase  in  these  two  divisions  The  Joubnal  will  be  somewhat 
enlarged,  and  the  Department  of  iteviews  will  be  condensed  without  sacrifice  of  the 
pithiness  and  candor  which  have  marked  its  literary  judgments  in  the  past 

SUBSCRIPTION  BATS!  REDUCED  TO  $4.00  PER  ANNUM* 

Basing  their  estimates  upon  the  targely  increased  pracUcal  value  of  a  mcmthly  as 
compared  with  a  quarterly,  the  publishers  nave  decided  that  their  Bubecribera  shall  have 

the  advantage  of  the  decrease  in  cost  per  copy  effected  the  increased  number  to  be 
printed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other  publication  of  its  kind  can  an  investment  be 
made  with  the  certainty  of  so  rich  a  return.  Wh«i  taken  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
Medical  News,  the  reader  can  rest  assured  that  nothing  of  importance  in  the  life  of  tlue 

?;reat  medical  world  will  escape  his  attention.   To  lead  every  BuWriber  to  prove  this  fact 
br  himself,  the  Commutation  rate  has  been  greatly  reduced,  being  fixed  at  the  exceedingly 
low  figure  of  SeTOQ  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  Per  Annum  in  Advonoe. 


THE  MEDICAL  NEWS. 

WEEKLY. 

88  to  39  Quarto  Pago*  ot  Reading  Matter.    $S.OO  per  annom. 

'IjX)UNDED  as  a  monthly  in  1843,  The  Medical  News  assumed  a  weekly  form  in 
X"  1882,  thereby  inaugurating  a  marked  and  permanent  change  in  AmcaricaQ  medical 
journalism.  It  undertook  to  supply  a  medical  magazine  and  newspaper  in  the  largest 
and  hi(jhest  sense  of  both  terms,  and  to  this  end  its  energies  have  been  devoted  with 
unflagging  assiduity.  Presenting  a  conveniently  laige  amount  of  well-digested  matter 
each  week,  it  enables  the  general  practitioner  to  keep  advised  of  the  thought,  experience 
and  discoveries  of  hie  colleafntes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  a  minimum  expense  of  time 
and  money.  Posted  by  its  crisp  journalism,  and  completing  his  knowledge  with  the  more 
elaborate  pages  of  the  Monthly  Amebican  Jocbkai.,  the  reader  may  feel  secure  that 
nothing  of  importance  can  escape  him.  To  aid  in  extending  the  advantages  of  this 
combination,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  reduce  the  Commutation  Rate  lor  the  two 
periodicals  to  Seven  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  Per  Annum  in  Advance. 


TEBHS  OF  ST7BSCBIFTION  AND  COMMUTATION  BATE. 

The  Medical  News  (weekly)  $S.OO  per  annum.  1  Together  to  one  address^ 

The  American  Joubkal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  >    by  mail,  $7.50  per  an- 
(monthly)  $4.00  per  annum.  )     num,  in  advance. 

*«*  Speemtn  copies  of  either  of  these  pertodieait  wiil  be  sent,  free  of  coat,  on  application 
to  the  psbli^en. 

SFEblAL  OFFEB8. 

Advance- paying  subscribers  to  either  or  both  of  the  above-named  periodicals  may  take 
advantage  of  any  one  of  the  following  offers : 

(1).  The  Medical  News  VismNO  List  for  18S8,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  75  cuts 
per  volume  fregular  price  f  1.25).  (2).  The  Yeab-Book  of  Treatment  for  1886  or  1887 
(see  page  17}  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  75  cents  (regular  price  $1.25).   (3).  An  advamet 
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remittance  of  $8.50  will  procure  The  News  and  The  Joubnal  for  one  year,  together 
with  The  Medjcax  News  Visitinq  List  and  The  Ybar-Book  of  Tkeatment  for 
1886  or  1887,  as  ofierad  above.  Thumb-letter  Index  for  quick  um,  26  cents  additional. 


SubBcriben  can  obtain,  at  the  efose  of  each  volume,  doth  eoven  far  The  Jo0riial  (one 
tmnufUly),  and  for  The  News  (one  annually),  free  by  maii,  bg  rentiuing  Ten  Cents  for  At 
JOUBMAL  cover,  and  Fifteen  Centt  for  the  News  cover. 


The  safest  mode  of  remittance  ia  hf  bank  check  or  postal  money  order,  drawn  to 
the  order  of  Uie  undersigned ;  where  these  are  not  aoceaaible,  remittances  for  subscriptiona 
may  be  sent  at  the  risk  m  the  publiahers  by  forwarding  in  r^jjutered  letters.  Address, 

LEA  BBOTEEBS  A  CO.,  706  and  708  Sansom  Street,  Fhiladelphu. 


THB  MEDICAL  NBWS  VTSITINQ  LIST  FOR  1888 

Has  been  revised  and  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  It  con- 
tains 48  pages  of  text,  including  calendar  for  two  years;  obstetric  diagrams;  scheme 
of  dentition;  tables  of  weighta  ana- measures  and  comparative  scales;  instructions  for  ex- 
amining the  urine;  list  of  disinfectants;  table  of  eruptive  fevers :  lists  of  new  remedies 
and  remedies  not  g«ierallytiBed;  inoomiMtibleBt  poisons  and  antidotes;  artifidal  respira- 
tion; table  of  doses,  preuured  to  aoocnd  with  the  last  reririon  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmaoopoeia; 
an  extended  table  of  Diseases  and  their  remedies,  and  directions  for  llntion  of  ar- 
teries.  176  pages  of  blanks  for  all  records  of  practice  and  erasable  tablet,  llandaomdy 
boand  in  limp  Morocco,  with  pocket,  pencil,  rubber  and  catheter  scale. 

The  Medical  News  ViarnNO  List  for  1888  is  issued  in  three  styles:  Weekly,  (for 
SO  patients) ;  Monthly,  and  Perpetual.  Each,  in  one  volume^  $1.26.  Also,  fbmished  witih 
Beady  Reference  Thumb-letter  Index  for  qnidc  use,  25  cents  additional.  For  special 
offers,  indodiiig  VisiTiHO  List,  see  above. 


TME  MEDICAL  NEWS  PHYSICIANS'  LEDGER, 

Containing  400  pages  of  fine  linen  "  ledger  "  paper,  ruled  so  that  all  the  accounts  of  a 
lar^e  practice  may  be  conveniently  kept  in  it,  either  by  single  or  double  entry,  for  a  long 
penod.  Stnwgly  bound  in  leather,  with  cloth  sides,  and  with  a  patent  flexible  back, 
which  permits  it  to  lie  perfectly  flat  when  opened  at  any  place.  Price,  $6.00.  Also, 
a  small  spedat  lot  of  same  Ledger,  with  300  pages.   Price,  $4.00. 


SARTSHORNE,  HENRY,  A.  M„  M.  2>.,  LL,  D,, 

LaUlf/  Profetsor  of  Eygtene  in  the  UMvertity  of  Pmntylvania. 

A  Conffpeotus  of  the  Medical  SoienoeB ;  Conttuning  Handboot^  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology^  Cnemtstry,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medidne,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics. 
Second  wition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  large  royal  I^o. 
volume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illostrations.   Cloth,  $4.25 ;  lather,  $5.00. 


The  object  of  this  mumal  is  to  afford  a  ooaTen- 
lont  work  of  raferenoe  to  studenta  during  th«  brief 
momentB  at  their  oommaDd  while  la  afteodftiice 
apoQ  medical  lectures.  It  Is  a  faTorable  sign  that 
It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  to  issue  a  new  and  caremll;  rerlsed  edition. 


ludastiT  and  energj  of  its  able  editor.— Botton 
Madtealand  SurgieaiJoumat,  SepL  3, 18T4. 

We  can  say  with  the  strlcCeet  truth  that  it  Is  th« 
best  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  ao- 
quainted.  It  embodies  In  a  condensed  form  all 
recent  contributions  to  practical  medicine,  and  Is 


time,  to  issue  a  new  and  caremiiy  rerlsed  edition,  recent  contrtbutions  to  practical  medicine,  and  Is 
The  lUuRtrations  are  rer;  numerous  and  unumi-  therefore  useful  to  every  DUBvpractltlonerthroagb- 
ally  clear,  and  each  part  seems  to  have  received  out  oar  country,  besides  being  admirably  adapted 
Ita  due  share  of  attention.  We  can  oonoeire  snoh  to  the  use  of  Btudents  of  medicine.  The  boolc  Is 
a  work  to  be  usetbl,  not  only  to  etudents,  but  to  falthftilly  and  ably  executed.— Charfwfon  Mtdieal 
practitioners  as  well.  It  reflects  credit  upon  the,  Journid,  April,  187S. 


NEILL,  JOHN,  M.  D.,  and  SMITH,  F.  G.,  M,  D., 

Lat4  Surgaon  to  tlu  Ptmta.  BotpiUiL  Prof,  of  the  InttUvtM  of  Med.  in  Us  Ufiiv.  of  Anna. 

An  Analytioal  Comii^ndiam  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical 

Science,  for  the  use  and  examination  of  Students.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  improved. 
Inone  large  royal  12mo.volumeof  974  pages,  with  374  woodcuts.  Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $4.76. 

LUDLOW,  J,      M,  D,, 

QmunI^  Phy^daa  to  tht  PhittuUlphki  Hotpital,  etc 

A  Uanual  of  Examinations  upon  Anatomy,  Physiolrajv,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemittry,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics.  To  which 
is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  3d  edition^  thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  enlarged.  In 
one  12mo.  volume  tsS  816  pages,  with  370  illustrations.   Cloth,  $3.25;  leather,  $3.75. 

The  arrangement  of  this  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  esp^ 
dally  suitable  for  the  office  examination  of  students,  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 
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LaU  Proftnor  of  ItuHtutM  of  MatUetne  in  the  JegTermn  Mtdieai  OaUagt  FhiMMpkia. 

MEBICAI.  IiEZICON;  A  DiottoniUT  of  Medical  Soienoe :  ContainiH 
a  concise  Explanation  of  the  varioue  SuLjecta  and  Tenns  of  Anatom;',  Physiolo^,  Fathot 
0g7,  Hygiene  Therapeutica,  Phannacology,  PharmaCT,  Suimiy,  ObBtetricB,  Medical  Jaria- 
prudence  and  Dentistry,  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  MinerafWaten.  Formiihe  for  Officinal, 
Empirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations,  with  the  Accentuation  and  Etymolosr  of  the  TeinH^ 
and  the  French  and  other  Synonymes,  so  as  to  constitute  a  French  aa  well  as  an  Englidi 
Medical  Lexicon.  Edited  by  I.icbahd  J.  DtmousoN,  M.D.  In  one  Tery  la»e  and 
handsome  royal  octavo  volume  oi  1139  pafea.  Cloth,  96-o0;  leather,  r^ed  bands,  f7^; 
Teiy  handaome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $8. 

The  object  of  the  aathor,  tnnn  the  outaet,  Baa  not  been  to  make  the  work  a  mere  lezi- 
ODD  or  dictionaiy  of  terms,  but  to  afiord  under  each  word  a  cmdenaed  view  <^  ite  Tarioai 
medical  relations,  and  thus  to  render  the  work  an  epitome  of  the  existing  ondition  of 
medical  science.  Starting  with  this  view,  the  immense  demand  which  haa  existed  for  the 
work  has  envied  him,  in  repeated  revisionSj  to  augment  its  ccanpleteness  and  usefulneH, 
until  at  length  it  has  attained  the  position  of  a  rec(^niEed  and  standard  authority  wfaererw 
the  language  is  s^ken.  Special  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition  to  maintain  this  envitUile  re|>utation.  The  additions  to  the  vocabolary  are  more 
numerous  than  in  any  previous  revision,  and  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
aocutuation,  which  will  be  found  marked  on  every  word.  The  ^pographical  arraognDenl 
has  been  greaUy  improved,  rendering  referoice  much  more  ea^f,  and  evevy  care  haa  hecH 
taken  wiui  the  mechanical  execution.  The  volume  now  contAina  the  matter  of  at  least 
four  ordinary  octavos. 

pasadd  vrnvj,  probaUy  all  of  ue  fdAred  iMt  tbe  book 
ihould  not  malnteln  Its  plac«  In  th«  adrsiialiig 
■clMica  whoM  terms  It  defloos.  Fortunately,  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Duogllson,  harlng  walated  him  faloerla 
t)i«  reTlaloD  of  BeTeral  edlUona  of  the  wor^  aM 
hiiring  been,  therefore,  trained  In  the  meihodi 
And  imbued  with  the*  spirit  of  the  boc*,  has  Imm 
Rble  to  edit  it  aa  a  work  of  the  kind  ahoold  be 
edited— to  carry  Itonateadlly,  without  jar  or  Inter- 
ruption, alonR  the  arooveB  of  thought  It  haa  tm^ 
elled  during  Ita  lifetime.  To  abow  tbe  mafcnitade 
of  the  task  which  Dr.  DuDgltson  has  aaaamed  sod 
carried  throagfa.  It  Is  only  niaassaiy  to  state  thaa 
more  than  six  thousand  new  nbfeeta  have  beta 
added  Id  tbe  preaem  edWoa.— PMIai^pMa  JMiMi 
Tima,  Jan.  \  1874. 

It  has  the  rare  merit  thatltoertainlj  haa  ne rival 
In  the  English  language  for  aotnraey  and  extMit  af 
references.— London  JtWteal  QautU. 


About  tne  Drat  book  porchased  by  the  medioal 
atndent  Is  the  Uedloal  Dictionary.  The  lexicon 
•xplai>at(»7  of  teohnieal  terms  is  simply  a  <in«  qua 
won.  Id  a  scienoe  so  exienst**  and  with  sooh  ool- 
laterals  as  medicine.  It  Is  as  mnch  a  neoeasify  also 
to  the  practialDg  physfelao.  Tomeet  the  wants  of 
atndenu  and  moat  ptiysiGians  the  dictionary  must 
be  condensed  while  com  pre  he  net  ve,  and  practical 
while  perspicacious.  It  was  because  Dungllson's 
met  these  lodicatlonB  that  It  became  at  once  the 
dlctionaiT  of  general  ose  wherever  medicine  was 
atadied  in  the  English  language.  In  no  former 
nvlalon  have  the  alterations  and  additions  been 
so  Kraat.  The  chief  terms  have  been  set  in  black 
lemr,  while  the  deriratlTes  follow  Id  small  caps; 
■narrangement  which  greatly  fitcilllaMsreferenoe. 
— OndnttoH  Lanett  and  CSnte,  Jan.  10;  1874. 

A  book  of  which  every  American  oaght  to  be 
proud.    When  the  learned  author  of  Ihe  work 


SOBLYN,  BICHAJtD  2>.,  M,  2). 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  Used  in  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences.  Revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D,,  late  editor  at 
The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencce.  In  one  la^  royal  12mo.Tolame  at  6S0 
double-columned  pages.   Cloth,  $1.50 ;  leather,  (2.00. 

It  la  the  best  book  of  deflniUona  we  have,  and  ought  aJwi^s  to  be  upon  fte  atodent's  taMa  Sontkitm 
MMieal  and  Sm-jpeal  JowmaL  

A  Beries  of  fifteen  Manuals,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  PractiUonm  Medicsna 
and  Surgery,  written  by  eminent  Teachera  or  Examiners,  and  issued  in  iKx^et-daa 
l^BOO.  volumes  of  300-540  pages,  richly  illustrated  and  at  a  low  price.  The  following  vol- 
times  are  now  ready:  ThkvW  Manual  of  Surgery,  by  various  writer^  in  three  volumes, 
each,  |i2;  Bell's  Omparative  PkyaitUom  and  Anaiomy,  $2;  Gouurs  Swyieal  Diagtuh^ 
'  tU,$2\  Robertson's  Pb/yguAogioal  Phynef,  $2 ;  Bruce's  Maieria  Medtea  amd  2Vr(^«»- 
tiea  (4th  edition),  |1.50;  Power's  Hvman  Physiology  (2d  edition),  $1.60;  Claseb  and 
Lockwood's  JXaaector^  Mamudy  $1.50;  Ralpe'b  Cftnico^  Chemistry,  $1.60;  Tkbti^ 
Surgieal  Applied  AtuOonw,  $2;  Pspfeb's  Surgieal  Pofio^,  |2;  and  Kumr'B  EUmaUa  if 
BSatologs  (3d  edition),  $1.60:  The  following  are  in  press:  Bbliaxt'b  OperatiK  Surgerjf, 
Pbppkb'B  Formmc  Mtdieme,  and  Cdbhoits  MediecU  Applied  Aiutbmig,  For  sqiuate 
notices  see  index  ca  last  page. 

SBRIBS  OF  CLINICAL  MANUALS. 

In  arranging  for  this  Series  it  has  been  the  design  of  the  pnblisheta  to  provide  the 

rfession  with  a  collection  of  authoritative  monographs  on  important  dinleal  subjects 
a  cheap  and  portable  form.  The  volumes  will  contain  about  660  pages  and  will  be 
freely  illustrated  by  chrcano-lith<wraphB  and  woodcuts.  The  following  volumes  are 
DOW  ready:  Cabtbb  &  FBoar'e  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  $2.25;  Hctchihsok  on  SjfpkSu, 
$2.26 ;  Ball  on  the  Rerium  and  Anui,  $2.26 ;  Mabsh  on  the  JoinUy^2 ;  OwxH  on  Bttrgied 
Diaeam  of  Children,  $2 ;  Morbis  on  Sargiajl  IHaeata  of  the  Kidnty,  $2.26 ;  Pick  on 
i^VocAtres  and  Didoeations,  $2;  Butlin  on  the  Tongue,  $3.60;  Trevks  on  JnCestotal 
Obttruetion,  $2;  and  Savaqe  on  Ineanity  and  Allied  Neuroaea,  $2.  The  followingue  in 
active  preparation:  Bboadbent  on  the  PuUe,  and  Lucas  on  Dueoses  the  UrttJn, 
For  separate  notices  see  index  on  last  page. 
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Anatomy,  DesoriptiTe  and  SurgioaL  Tlie  Drawings  by  H.  V.  Cabtvb,  BC 
-and  Dr.  Westmacott.  The  diaeections  jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter.  With 
an  Introduction  on  General  Anatomy  and  Development  by  T.  Holmes,  M.  A.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Edited  by  T.  Piceerino  Pice,  F.  R.  C.  8.,  Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer 
■on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  London.  Examiner  in  Anatomy,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England.  A  new  American  ^m  tne  eleventh  enlarged  and  improved  London 
edition,  thorougnty  revised  and  re-edit«d  by  William  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  Pennqrlvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  etc  To  which  ia  added  the 
«econd  American  from  the  latest  English  edition  of  Landmarks,  Medical  amd  Sttbqi- 
CAi,  by  Luther  Holden,  F.  R.  C.  8.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1098 
rages,  with  685  large  uid  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Price  of  edition  in  black : 
Cloth,  $6 ;  leather,  f7 ;  half  Russia,  $7.f)0.  Price  of  ediUon  in  colors  (see  below) : 
Cloth,  $7.25;  leather,  (8.25 ;  half  Russia,  $8.75. 

This  work  covers  a  more  extended  range  of  sul^jects  than  is  customary  in  the  ordinary 
4ext-book^  giving  not  onl^  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but  also  tne  application  to 
-those  details  to  tne  practice  of  medicine  and  sui^iy.  It  thus  forms  both  a  guide  for  the 
learner  and  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The  engravings 
form  a  special  feature  in  the  work,  many  of  them  beii^  the  sise  of  nature,  nearly  ul 
origin^  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in 
place  of  figures  of  reference  with  deecriptlons  at  the  foot.  In  this  edition  a  new  departure 
nas  been  taken  by  the  Issue  of  the  work  with  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves  distinguished 
by  di^rent  colors.  The  engravings  thus  form  a  complete  and  splendid  series,  which  will 
greatly  assist  the  student  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refreeh 
the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  of  practice  the  neceaeity  of  recall- 
ing the  details  of  the  dissecting-room.  Combining,  as  it  does,  a  complete  Atlas 
Anatomy  with  a  thorou^  treatise  on  systematic,  descriptive  and  applied.  KToliamjt 
the  work  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  all  pbvBicians  who  receive  students  in  iheir 
offices,  relieving  both  preceptor  and  pupil  of  much  labor  in  laying  the  groundwork  of  a 
thorough  medical  education. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  not  to  pay  the  slight  increase  in  cost  necessi- 
tated bv  the  use  of  colors,  the  volume  will  be  published  also  in  blade  alone,  and  main- 
tained in  this  style  at  the  price  of  former  editions,  notwithstanding  the  lai^ly  increased 
size  of  the  work. 

Ltmdmarla,  Medwai  and  SurgieaL  by  the  distinguished  Anatomist,  Mr.  Luther  HoldeUf 
has  been  appended  to  the  present  edition  as  it  was  to  the  previous  one.  This  work  gives 
in  a  dear,  condensed  and  ^stematic  way  all  the  informaticHi  by  which  the  practitioner  can 
determine  from  the  external  surface  of  the  body  the  podtioD  of  internal  parts.  Thus 
•complete,  the  work,  it  is  believed,  will  fiimish  all  the  assistance  that  can  oe  rendered 
by  type  and  illustration  in  anatomical  study. 


Th«  most  popular  work  on  anfttomr  mnr  *rritt«D. 
It  Is  BUfflotonl  to  say  nf  It  that  this  edition,  thanks 
to  its  Amerlcaa  editor,  surpu-'M  all  other  «<dl- 
tions  — J'-ur.  i  f  tht  Amerr.  Me  .  Aan'n,  Dec.  31,  IRST. 

A  work  whioh  for  more  itiRn  tweoty  years  has 
had  the  lead  of  all  other  text-books  on  anatomy 
(hrouehout  the  civilised  world  fKim^a  to  hand  In 
Buch  beauty  of  ezncution  and  acoflracy  of  text 
and  llluftratloD  ax  more  than  to  make  good  the 
targe  promise  of  the  proopecms.  It  would  be  in- 
d«(td  dlfBouIt  to  name  a  feature  wherela  the  preii- 
ent  American  edition  of  Orajr  conid  be  mended 
or  bettered,  and  It  needs,  no  prophet  to  see  that 


the  royal  work  is  destined  for  many  years  to  coma 
to  hold  the  flrst  place  among  analomloal  tezU 
books.  The  work  Is  published  with  b1ai>k  and 
(Tolored  plates.  It  1"  a  marvel  of  book-making,— 
Ain^iMn  Prtirlitwn  r  njui  iVeiM,  Jan.  ^(1,  ISW*. 

Gray'H  Anniomy  i*  the  most  magnificent  work 
upon  anatomy  which  has  ever  bf^n  puhllshed  In 
the  Engllsli  or  any  other  language. — Cincinnati 
Mo^ienl  Sewi,  Nov  1887. 

An  the  book  now  goes  to  the  purchaser  he  is  re- 
ceivlag  the  best  work  on  anatomy  that  Is  ppbllahed 
iDaarTwiguage.— KirvHiteJfad.iroKtA(y,1>ee.  IMT. 


Also  fob  sale  sbp abate— 
aOLDMN,  LUTMMM,  F.  R.  C.  8., 

BmrQmm  to  8L  Bortholomm^i  and  (Ac  Fotndlxnfi  HotpxtaU,  Lcmdon. 

Iiandmarks.  Hedioal  and  Suivioal.  Second  American  from  the  latest  revised 
English  edition^  with  additions  bjVf.MV,  Keen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Artistic  Anatomy  io 
the  PennBylvania  Academy  o{  the  Fine  Arts,  fonnerlj  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Sdiool  of  Anatomy.   In  one  tuDdsome  12mo.  volume  ct  148  pages.  (Hath,  $1.00. 

This  little  book  Is  all  that  oan  be  desired  wHhln 
ItaaeOM^  sod  Ita  contents  will  be  found  simply  in- 


valaable  to  the  young  surgeon  or  physician,  since 
they  bring  before  bim  auon  data  as  be  requires  at 
ev««7  examination  of  a  patient  It  la  written  in 
language  ao  elaar  and  oonclae  that  one  ought 
idmoat  to  learn  It  br  heart  It  teaches  diagnosis  by 
external  ezamlaatloB,  ocular  and  palpable,  of  the 
body,  with  aooh  anatomical  and  physiological  (acts 
as  (Urectly  bear  on  the  snbjeot  It  la  amlnently 
the  student's  and  young jpraetltlODer'B  book.— Phtr 
tidan  and  Surgton,  Not.  ftSl. 
The  Btady  of  (heee  Landmarks  Iqr  both  phyal- 1  Surgieal  JtMnal,  Dee,  IWL 
• 


clans  and  aaiveona  Is  nneh  to  be  onoouraged.  It 
Ineritablj  leada  to  a  progreaslre  education  of  both 
the  eye  and  the  tonon,tw  whiehthe  reoognltlonof 
disease  or  the  locallaatfon  of  I^Joriea  Is  vaatty  aa- 
slated.  One  thoroughly  i^UlarwltiitheflHitaiieie 
taught  Is  capable  of  a  degree  of  aoourat?  and  a 
oonndence  of  certainty  which  Is  otherwise  uoi^ 
talnaUe.  WecordlalljrrecommeodtheLandmarka 
to  the  attention  of  eveir  physician  who  haa  not 
yet  provided  himself  with  a  copy  of  this  naeAit, 
praotlcal^Qlde  to  the  correct  jiUcln^  of  all  the 


uatomloai  parta  and  or^na.— unoda  VsdieoZ  oari 
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AI^IjEIH,  HARBISON,  M,  J>., 

Proftfor  qr  PhytiHogy  in  tkt  Vrmertay  iff  Penn^fioania. 

A  System  of  Anman  Anatomy,  Znoluding  Its  Hedioal  and  Sorgieil 

Belatdons.  For  the  use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  Wth  aa  Tntra- 
dnctor^  Section  on  Histolc^.  B7  E.  O.  Shaeespeajie,  M.  D.,  OphtfaBlmolopst  to 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Comprising  813  doable-columned  quarto  pages,  wiui  380 
illustrations  on  109  full  page  lithographic  plates,  many  of  which  are  in  colors,  and  241 
engniTings  in  the  text.  In  six  Sections,  each  in  a  portfolio.  Section  1.  HmoLOcrr. 
Section  11.  Bones  akd  Joints.  Section  III.  Mdbcles  and  Fascia  Section  IT. 
Aktkries,  Veins  and  Lymphatics.  Section  V.  Nebvods  Systzh.  Secti<Hi  TL 
Oboavs  of  Sehbb,  of  DionnoH  aks  Oekito-Ubihaby  Oboaio,  EMBKYOUMfr, 

DBTZLOniENT,  TERATOLOGY,  SlTPERPICIAI.  AhATOMY,  FOST-MOBTBH  EZAlfDIATUa^ 

AiTD  Gb»kral  and  CuiTicAL  Indzzis.  Price  per  Sectim,  SlkSO;  alao  bound  in  om 
Yolum^  cloth,  $23.00 ;  very  handsome  half  SusBia,  raised  bncKb  and  open  hack,  tSSJXL 
For  «a/e  by  •uowrip/ion  only.   Apply  to  the  Publighera. 

It  1b  to  ba  ecDBldcred  »  stad^of  Applied  aoatomj  |  cara,  and  an  almplj  aaperb.  Th«r»  is  M  jboA 
Ib  Ita  wldrat  »eiiB«— a  Bystetnattd  pr«Mntatlon  of  of  praotloal  application  of  anatomteal  poiati  t> 
■nch  aaatonlca]  fhcta  as  can  be  applied  to  the  the  eTerj-dar  wants  of  the  medical  cltaiciw  ii 
practice  of  medicine  as  well  as  of  sumry.  Onr  to  those  of  the  opetating  snrgeon.  In  fact,  In 
author  Is  oonoise,  accnrate  and  practical  In  his  '  genentl  practitioners  willread  the  work  wttboota 
statements,  and  succeeds  admlrablj'  in  Inltasing  feeling  of  sarprUed  cratifleatioik  that  so  mnr 
an  Interest  into  the  stadj  of  what  Is  generally  oon>  pointy  oonoemlng  which  they  may  nsTer  bait 
•Idered  a  dry  satOect.  The  department  of  Htstol-  thoaght  before  are  so  well  praaenlad  for  their  w 
ogy  Is  treated  In  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  sideratlon.  It  Is  a  woric  wbltdi  la  ^Mttaed  to  bt 
iroond  Is  trarelled  oyer  isy  one  thoroughly  funll- 1  the  best  of  its  bind  In  any  lai«TUBa>— JfsM 
lar  with  lb  The  lllaHtrattons  are  made  witn  great  I  Steonl,  Not.  SB,  188S. 


Dmomtraiort  of  Anatomy  at  SL  BartMomeui't  HoapUal  MtiUal  SOiooU  Lamdon. 

The  Dissector's  Manual.  In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  S96  pages,  wiik 
4Si  illustrations.    Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  (1.50.   See  Studmti  Seriea  of  Mamalt,  page  4. 

HessTs.CIarkeandLockwood  havewrittenabook  I  Intimate  association  with  students  oonid  hm 
that  can  hardly  be  rlralled  as  a  practical  aid  to  the  riven.  With  snch  a  guide  as  this.  accomMnM 
dissector.  Their  purpose,  which  is  "  bow  to  d»-  !  by  so  attraotire  a  oommentuy  aa  Itotos'  »rgieal 
scribe  the  best  way  to  dieplay  the  anatomical  Applitd  ^nalon^  (same  series^  no  stadeatcoald 
■tructure,"  has  been  ftilly  attained.  They  excel  in  .  fall  to  be  deeply  and  abaorbtngirinterasted  In  IH 
a  lucidity  of  demonstration  aud  graphic  terseness  !  study  of  anatomy.— ifaw  Ortamu  MoHtat  miSv- 
of  ezpresalon,  which  only  a  long  training  and  1  giealJowyttU,  April,  U84. 


XBMJTES,  FMJSnSMICK,  F.  B,  C.  8,, 

Bamtor  Demomtrator  «f  Anatomi/  mtd  Aui$tmt  Siirgaon  at  tht  Jowlow  gcyBaL 
Ghinio^  Applied  Anatomy.   In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  Tdoim  of  640  pagO) 
with  61  illuatratKms.  Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $2.00.  See  StudaM  Serim  of  MmiA, 

He  has  loodooed  a  work  which  will  command  a  qalekeiwd  hy  dally  naa  aa  a  tcaehar  and  paett- 

larger  olrae  of  readers  than  the  class  for  which  it  noner,  has  ^aUaa  onr  auther  to  wman  a  wca 

was  written.  This  union  of  a  thorough,  practical  which  itwoutd  beamotldUBcnlt  task  toazeeL" 

acquaintance  with  these  flindamenbu  branches,  Th«  American  Practition4r,  Veb.  "ML 


CJIRNOW,  JOHN,  M,  2>.,  -F.  J2,  C.  P., 

Profeuor  of  Anatomy  at  King'9  ColUgt,  Physician  at  King's  OoUtsa  BospitaL 

Medical  Applied  Anatomy.  In  one  pocketrsize  12mo.  Toltune.  S%or%.  See 
Student^  Seria  <^  Mtmuatg,  page  4. 

BBZZAMT,  EI>WAMJ>,  F.  JR.  C,  S., 

Senior  AtttttantSurgtm  to  tkt  <^arinf-Oron  Hospital,  Xondoik 

The  Student's  Guide  to  Surcioal  Anatomy  i  Bdng  a  Deeeription  of  (1m 
most  Important  Surgical  Regions  of  the  Human  Body,  and  intended  as  an  IntrodoctioBto 
operative  Surgeiy.  In  one  I2mo.  volume  of  300  pages,  with  50  illnstntions.  Cloth,  $2.25. 


WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F,  R.  S. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  General  and  SpedaL  Edited  by  W.  H. 
6oBR»:nT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Surgical  Anat<Hny  in  the  Medical  Ct41e(|*  of 
Ohio.   In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  616  pages,  with  397  illnrtratioBt. 

Cloth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00.  

CIELAND,  JOHN,  M,  D.,  F,  B.  S,, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  paten's  ColUgs,  Oalvay. 

A  Directory  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  lim. 
vdume  of  178  pages.  aoth,$1.26. 


HARTSHORNE'B  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  HORNER'S  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AMD  BBTOI; 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Second  edition,  roTlsed.  OGY.   Eighth  edition,  eztenslTely  raited  ui 

lo  one  rt^allSnia  Tolumeof  310  pages,  with  220  modlBed.   In  two  octaTO  voluaes  of  UOT |«n 

woodeula.  Cloth,  tl.T6.  with  321)  woodcuts.  Cloth,  IBJW. 
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J>BAJPBRf  JOHN  C,  M.  D,,  LL,  J),, 

Prpfattor  of  ChMtttry  in  (A*  UmvertUy  of  tht  City  of  Nmo  York. 
MecUoal  PhysioB.   A  Text-book  for  Studeats  and  Fractitioaere  of  Kedidiw.  !■ 
one  octavo  volame  of  734  pages,  with  376  woodcuts,  moetl/  original.  Cloth,  $4. 

PROH  THE  PREFACE. 

The  fact  that  a  kooirledge  of  Physics  is  indiBpeasable  to  a  thorough  UDderBtandins'  of 
Medidne  has  not  been  as  fullj  realised  in  this  country  aa  in  Europe,  iniere  the  admirable 
vorks  of  Desplats  and  Grariel,  of  Bobertaon  and  of  numerous  German  writers  constitute  a 
branch  of  educational  literature  to  which  we  can  show  no  parallel.  A  full  appreciation 
irf  this  the  author  trusts  will  be  sufficient  justification  for  placing  in  book  form  the  suIk 
itanoB  of  his  lectnrM  on  t^is  dmartment  of  sdence,  deUrmd  during  many  yean  at  the 
Univeru^  of  the  City  of  New  Yoik. 

Broadly  speaking,  this  work  urns  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  existing 
between  Physics  and  Medicine  in  their  latest  state  of  development,  and  to  embody  in  the 
pursuit  of  tnia  object  whatever  experience  the  author  has  gained  during  a  long  period  d 
teaching  this  special  branch  of  applied  science. 


Thl«  «1«niit  Mid  useful  work  bean  ample  testl- 


ennt 

mony  to  tne  levnlDg  ud  good  Jndgment  of  the 
author.  He  bu  fitted  bis  work  admtrabty  to  the 

exigenoles  of  the  situation  by  presenting  the  .  _        ,    __  _  

reader  with  brief,  clear  and  simple  statements  of  text  Is  amply  llluatrated  and  the  many  difSouli 


explained,  aooustioa,  optics,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  closing  with  a  section  oo  electro* 
biology.  Tb«  applications  of  all  these  to  physioloo 
and  medicine  are  kept  oonstantly  in  Ti«w.  The 


such  propositions  as  he  fs  by  neoeaslty  reqairad  to  ,  polnte  of  the  subject  are  brought  farward  with  re> 
master.    The  subject  matter  Is  well  arranged,  i  markableolearnessandablllty.— irsdieojand  Atrv* 


liberally  Illustrated  and  carefully  indexed.  Thai 
It  will  take  rank  at  onoe  among  the  text-books  Is 
certain,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  find  a 
place  upon  the  shelf  of  the  practical  physician, 
where,  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  will  be  found 
useful  sad  agreeable.— XoutnnZfs  Mmiical  Nvwt, 
September  26,1886. 

Certainly  we  hare  no  texUbook  as  full  as  the  ex- 
eellent  one  h«  bai  prepared.  It  begins  witti  a 
statement  of  the  pro|MrneB  of  matter  and  ene^. 
After  these  the  ipeelal  departments  vi  phyaios  are 


leal  Reporter,  July  18, 18S6. 

That  this  work  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study 
of  medical  physics  is  apparent  upon  eren  a  mere 
cursory  examination.  It  Is  marked  by  that  scien- 
tific acoaraay  which  always  characterizes  Df. 
Draper's  writings.  Its  peculiar  valae  Ilea  in  the 
Cut  that  It  Is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
medical  mu.  Hence  much  la  omitted  that  ap- 
pears in  a  mere  treatise  on  physloal  eoleaoe,  while 
nneh  la  Inserted  of  peoallar  nlom  to  the  phyel- 
elan^lrsdfeoj  Bteerd,  Angnettt,  U85. 


BOBBBTSOy,  J.  McGBEGOB,  Jf.  A,,  Jf.  B., 

Mutrhaad  Damonttrator  of  PItgtiotogv,  Untoertitg  of  &Uugoio. 

Fhysiolcgioal  Physios.  In  one  l2mo.  volume  of  637  pages,  with  219  illiutt»> 
Uons.   Limp  cloth,  (2.00.   See  SndrnUf  Seriet  of  Manualt,  page  4. 


The  title  of  this  work  attfflclently  explains  the 
nature  of  Its  contents.  It  Is  designed  as  a  man- 
ual for  the  student  of  medicine,  «b  aoxlliary  (o 
his  text-book  la  pby8lolo8y,aad  It  woDid  be  parnea- 
larly  naetkil  as  a  golde  to  ble  laboratory  experi- 


ments. It  wilt  be  found  of  great  value  to  the 
practitioner.  It  Is  a  oarefblly  prepared  book  ot 
reference,  concise  and  accurate,  and  as  such  we 
heartily  reoommend  It.— Jbwnwf  of  Vu  Anunem 
Madieal  AttoeMfon,  Deo.  S,  ML 


JDAZTON,  JOBJfT  a,  JT,  !>., 

Profa$9orBnuritutofni/»iotogi/intha  OoUega  of  Phf/HeUuu  and  Bitrgaont,  JV*w  York, 

Dootrines  of  the  Cironlation  of  the  Blood.  A  History  of  Physiological 
Opinion  and  Discovery  in  r^ard  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  In  one  handeome 
12mo.  volume  of  293  pagee.    Cloth,  $2. 

Dr.  Dalton'swork  is  the  ft^lt  of  thedeep  research  |  reTOlutlonlsed  the  theories  of  teachers,  than  the 
of  a  cultured  mind,  and  to  the  bus/  practitioner  It  |  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  This 
eaonot  fait  to  be  a  source  of  Instruction.  It  will '  explains  the  extraordinary  Interest  It  has  to  all 
Inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  gratltute  aodadmir- 1  medical  historians.  The  volume  l>efore  uels  one 
atlon  for  those  plodding  workers  of  olden  times, '  of  three  or  fonr  which  have  been  written  within  a 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  temple  few  years  by  American  physicians.  It  Is  in  sereral 
of  medical  science  as  It  now  stands.— flTsu  Orlomt  respects  the  most  complete.  The  volume,  though 
MtOeal  and  Surgictd  Jottrnat,  Aog.  ISSft.  |  small  ta  slie.  Is  one  of  the  most  creditable  ootk- 

In  the  progress  of  physltMOgioal  study  no  foot  trlbutlonsfroman  AmerlcaapentomedloathMoiT 
was  ot  grener  moment,  none  more  completely  I  that  has  appeared.— Jfsd,  4  story.  Rtp^  Deo.  6,  UH. 

BBLL,  F.  JMBFBET,  M,  A.. 

Prvfluor  of  OmparatiM  Anatomy  at  King't  OotUga,  London. 

GomparatiTe  Ft^sioloffy  and  Anatomy.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  561  pag«^ 
with  229  illustrations.  Limpcloth,$2.00.  SmStudaU^  Serietof  M(mttaU,pigt4. 

The  manual  Is  preeminently  a  student's  book—  i  It  the  best  work  In  existence  In  the  English 
clear  and  simple  in  language  and  arranaement.  lanRUMEe  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  medical 
It  Is  well  and  abundantly  Illustrated,  and  Is  read- 1  stodeni.- Armof  Madieo-C^irurgieal  Journal,  Har.» 
able  and  interesting.  On  the  whole  we  consider  1 1886. 

ELLIS,  GBOBGB  T^^BB, 

Bmtritm  Profttior  of  Anatomy  in  Untvortity  CoUege,  London. 

Demonstrationa  of  Anatomy.  Being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Human  Body  by  Dissection.  From  the  eighth  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  veiy 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  716  pages,  with  249  illustrations.  CloUi,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 

BOBBBT8,  JOHNB^A^M^M,^,^ 

Prof,  of  ApptM  AnaL  and  Opor.  Surg,  tn  Phila.  Aifyeltaie  and  OoU.  for  Oradaatu  in  Mediein*. 
The  Compend  of  Anatomy.   For  use  in  the  diasecting-room  and  in  preparing 
for  examinations.  In  one  16mo.  volume  of  196  pages.   Limp  doth,  75  cents. 
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CHAPMAN,  BENMY  C,  M.  D., 

Professnr  of  Inttitulet  of  Medicine  and  MtdUrU  JurUpnidanee  i»  the  J^erton  Medical  GM^geaJ 
Philadslpkia. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of 
926  pages,  with  605  fine  engravii^^   Cloth,  4^1.50 ;  leather,  $6.50.   Jutl  ready. 


It  rvpreaeots  r»rj  fully  ths  «xUtlng  state  of 
phjralologjr.  The  prewnl  work  has  a  special  value 
io  the  student  and  practitioner  ae  devoted  more 
to  the  practical  application  of  well-fanown  truths 
which  the  advance  of  science  has  given  to  (he 
proliesBlon  In  this  department  which  m»y  be  eon- 


brther,  and  the  latter  wilt  find  entertainment  aad 

Instruction  In  an  admirable  book  of  refermee.— 

yorlh  Carolina  Uedical  JowiuU,  Nov.  ISST. 

The  work  certainly  commends  Itself  to  boA 
student  and  praclitiooer.  What  is  niott  demanded 


nical  matters  are  given  In  minute  detail ;  elabo- 
rate directions  are  stated  for  the  guidance  of  stu- 
dents In  the  laboratory.  In  every  respect  the 
work  ftalfils  Ita  promise,  whether  as  a  complete 
treatise  for  the  student  or  for  the  physician ;  for 
the  ftmner  It  is  so  complete  that  he  need  look  no 


lake  place  among  ihe  most  valuable  tozt-booka.— 
Midieat  Age,  Nov.  25, 1887. 

It  Is  the  production  of  an  author  dellnhtcd  wtth 
his  work,  and  able  lo  Inspire  studenta  wnth  an 
thusieam  akin  to  his  cwa.—Am«neam  PrtxHtitrntr 
and  Naet,  Hot.  13, 1887. 


VAJjTON,  JOHN  C,  M.  !>., 

fnfM$or  of  PhytioUjgy  in  tA«  CblUge  of  Phytletant  and  Surf  tone,  ffsu  York,  tU. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  Designed  for  the  nee  of  Students  and 
Practitioners  of  Medicine.  Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  In  on 
T«i7  handsome  octavo  volame  of  722  pages,  with  252  beautiful  engravings  Mi  wood,  dukb, 
$6.00;  leather,  $6.00;  very  handsome       Russia,  raised  bands,  $6^. 


Thig  edition  vt  Dr.  Dalton's  well-kDown  work 
bean  evIdeBae  of  havlag  bean  thoroughly  and 
flaraiollv  revleed.  Pnm  the  fliat  appearance  of 
the  book  it  has  been  a  fkvoite,  owing  aa  well  te 
the  aalhor^  renown  ae  aa  oral  teacher  as  to  the 
•barm  of  simplicity  with  whieh,  as  a  writer,  he 
always  saooeeas  In  investing  even  intricate  snb- 
leels  Itroostbe  Kratlfrlngtohim  toobeerve  the 
nreqneney  with  which  his  work,writton  for  »tudento 
ana  piactltlcDers,  In  quoted  9j  ottier  writers  on 
physiology.  This  hct  attests  its  value,  and,  in 
great  measure,  its  originality.  It  now  needs  no 
■neb  seal  of  approbation,  however,  for  the  thou-   

VOSTEB,  MICHAEL,  M.  JO,,  JP.  R.  8., 

Prtleet&r  in  Phytiologp  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  Oalltgt,  Oambridgi,  England. 
Text-Book  of  Physiology.   Third  American  from  the  fourth  English  editiotv 
with  notes  and  additions  by  E.  T.  Keichert,  M.  D.,  ProfesHor  of  Physioli^  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,    In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  908  pages^  with  271 
IlluBtratioua.  Cloth,  $3.25 ;  leather,  $3.76. 


sands  who  bavastndlfld  It  Id  lis  various  edMon 
have  never  been  In  any  doobt  aa  to  Itw  rttr"*! 
worth.— ff:  7.  Madteat  Journal,  Oct  I88t. 

Professor  Daltcm's  well-known  and  deaerredly- 
appreciated  work  haa  long  passed  the  stag*  *t 
which  It  eonld  be  revleweotn  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  work  Is  emlDentl^  one  for  the  medical  prse- 
tltiener.  slnee  It  treats  moet  ftilty  of  tboae  t>ranebce 
of  physiology  which  have  a  direct  bevins  on  tte 
diagnosis  sad  treatment  of  disesM.  The  weifc  la 
one  which  we  «an  highly  raoomuend  to  all  em 
readers.— -PuftHw  Jovrwd  nf  Ifadterf  Jfetoiee,  Fah.'B. 


Dr.  Foster's  work  upon  physiology  la  so  well- 
knowaas  a  text-book  ui  this  country,  that  itneedn 
bat  litUe  to  be  said  In  regard  to  It  There  is 
searoely  a  medical  college  in  the  United  States 
where  It  Is  not  in  the  bands  of  the  atudeata.  The 
author,  more  than  any  other  writer  with  whom 
wear*  arausioted,  seems  to  understand  what 
portions  of  the  solenoe  are  esseotial  for  Btadent« 


to  know  and  what  may  be  passed  over  then  aa 
not  ImportanL  From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
physiology  is  taught  in  a  systematic  manner.  TO 
Ihls  thira  American  edition  numerona  addJtloiH, 
correctiona  and  alterations  have  been  made^  ee 
that  In  Its  present  form  thenseftalneseof  thebook 
will  be  Ibund  to  be  much  Inereaaed. — Otaci— aH 
Urdieai  yevot,  July  1885. 


poweh,  henry,  m.  b,,  p.  R.  C,  8., 

JEraflmwr  in  PhyttoUtgy,  Boyal  CoU«ge  of  Surgtont  of  Bngtand. 

Human  Fhyaiology.  Second  edition.  In  one  handsome  pocfret-dxe  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  396  pp.,  with  47  ilTustrotions.   Cloth,  $1.60.   See  Student^  Smeti^ Maiutaia,^4. 

SIMON,  W.,  J%.  Dy  M.  n,, 

Profmor  tif  (Aemutry  and  Tiaieologi/  in  tlu  OoUogt  <tf  Phytiamt  md  amrgmm,  JnlHweiA  ead 
Pnfeuor  ^  ChsmMry  in  Us  Jtforyland  OolXtgt  of  Pharmat]/, 

Hsnual  <rf  Ohemistey.  A  Ouide  to  Lectures  and  LobomtMy  work  Sex  Begjimen 
In  Chemistry.  A  Text-book,  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  I^urauCT  and  Mediciafc 
In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  410  pp.,  with  16  woodaits  and  7  pliuee,  mostly  or  actual  deponi^ 
with  colors  illustrating  66  of  the  most  important  chemiod  reactions.  Cloth,  93-00;  mim 
without  platee,  cloth,  $2,60. 


This  book  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  students  { 
of  medicine  and  ptiarmacy,  and  Is  a  concise  but 
thorough  treatise  on  the  suoject  The  long  expe- 
rience of  the  author  as  a  teacher  in  schools  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy  Is  connplcuous  In  the  | 
perfeot  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  special  needs  ' 
of  the  sUiaent  of  these  branches.    The  colored  I 


plates,  beautlfVilly  executed,  Illustrating  precipi- 
tates of  various  reactions,  form  a  novel  and  valfr 
able  feature  of  the  book,  and  cannot  fltU  lo  be  ap- 
preciated by  both  student  and  teacher  aa  a  bate 
over  the  hard  places  of  the  science. — Jfarytai 
Medical  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1884. 


Wfihler's  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Edited  by  Fiina.  TranaUted 
hj  Ika  Rbmsbn,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.   In  one  12mo.  volume  of  550  pi^es.  Cloth,  $&. 


lehhaNn'8  manual  of  chemical  phts- 

lOLOOY.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  8>T  pages, 
with  41  illustrattona  Clott).SS.». 
CARPENTER'S  HUMAN  PHT8IOLOGT.  Edited 
by  Hamv  Pown.  In  one  oolavo  vdama. 


CA  RPENTER'8  PRIZE  BB8AT  ON  THE  U8B  ASD 
Avmrn  or  Alcobouc  Liqona  ui  Haaun  am  SMt 
uaa.  With  ezplaaatlonaof  selentlflo  wwda.  f 
lamo.  ITOpagea.  Clotti,  60  oenta. 
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FMANKLANJ),  M,,  I>.  C.  i.,  F.R,S,,  &JA:PF,  F,  B,,  F,  J.  C, 

ilMirt.  Prof,  of  Chomfitry  in  Ua  JTorMal 


Profmor  vf  <:3umiatry  in  tko  Sarmat  Bthool 
of  Seimee,  London. 


Inorg&nio  Ohemistry.  In  one  handsome  octaTo  volume  of  677  pages  iriUi  61 
woodcuu  and  2  pUtee.  Cloth,  9S.76 ;  leather,  $4.76. 

This  work  should  lUMrMde  other  worki  of  lt« 
«lass  tn  tho  roedioal  oolIegM.  Itfs  Mrtaloly  better 
adapted  than  anj  work  apoD  oheinl8liT,witn  which 
we  are  acquainted,  to  Impart  that  ofear  and  ftiU 
knowladge  of  the  aelence  wblob  etadenta  of  mod- 
\i^a»  should  hava.  Pbyalotaiu  who  feel  that  their 
ebemioal  knowledKe  la  beblod  the  tines,  wotUd 
do  well  to  devote  some  of  their  lelsnre  tline  to  the 
•tady  of  thta  work.  Tbe  descriptions  and  demon- 
Btrationa  are  made  so  |dain  that  there  la  no  dilll- 
onltr  Id  understanding  them.— Ciaeinmiti  JTsdjool 
Sent,  January,  1889.   


Thia  azeellent  treatUw  wUl  not  UX\  to  take  Ita 
place  as  one  of  the  vvry  best  on  the  subject  of 
which  It  treats.  We  have  been  much  pleased 
wlUi  the  oomprehensWe  and  lucid  msnner  In 
which  the  dimcultles  of  chemical  notation  end 
nomenclatare  bare  been  cieued  up  by  the  writers. 
It  shows  on  erery  pMO  that  the  problem  of 
rendering  tbe  obeouritles  of  this  science  ensy 
of  oomprebanslon  has  Ions  and  sucoessfkilly 
enoKed  the  attention  of  the  aathora.— Jfsdtetf 
and  atrytoat  B^rUr,  Ootober  31, 1886. 


FOTmES,  GMOBQE,  Fh,  J>. 

A  Uanual  of  Elementary  Chemistry;  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Em- 
bodying Watts'  Phyeicai  Inorganic  Chemittry.  New  American  edition.  In  one  large 
royal  12mo.  Tolume  of  1061  pages,  with  168  lUustrations  on  wood  and  a  colored  plate. 
Cloth,  $2.76 ;  leather,  $3.25. 

chemistry  extant.— OlnetnnaM  JIftdieal  iV«m,  Oe- 
tober,  188fi. 

Of  all  tbe  works  on  chemistry  intended  for  the 
use  of  medical  students,  Fownes'  ChmtUtry  is 
perhRpa  the  most  widely  used.  Its  popularify  la 
based  upon  its  excellence.  This  last  edition  coo- 
talos  all  of  the  material  found  in  the  prCTiooa, 
and  it  Is  also  enrlobed  by  the  addition  of  Watta* 
Phuneal  and  Inorganic  CHomiatry.  All  of  the  mat- 
tar  is  brought  to  the  prescDt  standpoint  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge.  We  may  snfely  predict  for  thia 
work  a  continuance  of  tbe  fkme  and  hvor  it  enloys 
among  medical  atndents.— OrUam  Mmeal 
andSurgieai  Jottmai,  March,  1896. 


I\no7Mf  Chemistry  has  been  a  standard  text- 
book upon  chemletoy  for  many  vears.  Its  merits 
•re  TetV  fnlly  known  by  chemisls  and  physlolaaa 
eTerywhere  la  this  countir  and  in  England.  As 
the  science  has  advanced  by  the  making  of  new 
discoveries,  the  work  has  been  revised  so  as  to 
keep  it  abreast  of  the  times.  It  has  steallly 
maintained  its  position  as  a  text  book  with  medi- 
cal students.  In  this  work  are  treated  fully :  Seat, 
Liicht  and  Electricitv, Including  Magoetlsm.  The 
Influence  exerted  these  forces  in  chemical 
action  upon  healUi  and  disease,  etc.,  is  of  the  most 
Important  kind,  and  should  be  familiar  to  every 
medical  practitioner.  We  can  oommend  the 
work  as  one  of  the  ray  boat  text-books  upon 


ATTFIFLD,  JOHN,  Fh,  IK, 

Proftstor  of  PraeOeal  Chemiitry  to  Ms  PhamoMutUal  Socts^v  of  Ortai  Britain,  «U. 

Chemistry,  General,  Medioal  and  Phannaoeutioal;  Including  tbe  Chem- 
igtrv  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia.  A  Manual  of  the  General  Principlee  of  the  Science, 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  A  new  American,  from  the  tenth 
English  edition,  specially  revieed  by  the  Author  for  America.  In  one  handaome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  728  pages,  with  87  OlustratioDS.  Oloth,  $2.60;  leather,  $3.00. 


It  is  a  book  on  which  too  mnoh  praise  cannot  be 

bMtowed.  As  a  text-book  for  medical  sobools  It 
la  unsurpassable  In  the  present  state  of  cbemloal 


•oleneet'and  having  been  prepared  with  a  special 
view  towarda  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  Is  alike 
Indispensable  to  all  persons  enmed  In  thoae_  de- 


pnrtmeDts  of  sclanbe.    It  Inoludea  the  whi^ 
ehemlstiyof  thelast  PharmaoowBla.— Awfl«J'*il^ 
<al  and  Swgieat  Journal,  Jan.  ISsi. 
A  text-book  which  passes  through  ten  editions 


Id  sixteen  years  most  hare  good  qoalltlea.  It 
seems  deafn^a  to  point  oat  that  fBatnre  of  tbe 
book  which.  In  all  probabllt^,  has  made  It  so 
popnlar.  There  can  te  lltUe  doabC  that  It  Is  tta 


to  put  himself  In  the  studentfi  idace  mad  toappce> 
olate  his  state  of  mind.— ^msrvMn  CAanioBl  Aur^ 
nol,  April,  1884. 


BXjOXAM,  CBABZM8  L,, 

Profutor  of  ChemUtry  tn  Kimfft  OoUegt,  London. 

Chemistry,  Inorganio  and  Organic.  New  American  from  the  fifth  L<h^ 
don  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  mudi  improved.  Id  one  very  handsome  octavo 
volume  or727  pages,  with  292  iUustratiooB.   aoth,  $2.00 ;  leather,  $8.00. 


pages, 

Oomment  from  as  on  this  standard  work  Is  al- 
moat  snperfluona.  It  differs  widely  In  scope  and 
aim  from  that  of  Attfleld.  and  in  lla  w»  Is  equally 
beyond  criticism.  It  adopts  the  roost  lUrect  meth- 
ods In  stating  the  principlea,  hypotheses  and  (acts 
of  tbe  science.  lu  language  Is  so  terse  and  lucid, 
and  Its  arrangement  of  matter  so  It^cal  In  se- 
quence that  uie  student  never  has  occasion  to 
complain  that  chemistry  la  a  hard  study.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  experimental  lllnstiatlons  oi 
chemical  principles  and  phenomena,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  these  experimenta.  The  book 
m^ntains  the  poeitlou  It  has  al  ways  held  as  one  of 


the  best  mannals  of  general  chemistry  tn  the  Bn» 
llsh  language.— J><(roi(  Laneet,  Feb.  1884. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  on  ohemiatcy  whioh 
contains  so  much  praottcal  information  In  the 
same  number  of  pages.  The  book  can  be  readily 
adapted  not  only  to  the  needs  of  those  who  dealre 
a  tolerably  complete  course  of  chemistry,  hot  also 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  only  a  pneral 
knowledge  of  tbe  sutjeoL  We  take  pleasure  la 
reoommendlng  this  work  both  as  a  satls&ctoiy 
text- book,  andas  a  useftal  book  of  reference.— J3o»- 
ton  MtdictU  and  Awytaii  Jburnal,  June  19, 1881 


GREENE,  WILLIAM  H,,  M,  !>,, 

Dmtorutrator  oj  Chomiatry  in  tha  Medical  Department  of  the  Vniwrtity  of  Ptmntylvania. 

A  Manual  of  Medioal  Chemistry.  For  the  use  of  Btudents.  Based  upon  Bow- 
man's  Medical  Chemistry.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illus.  Cloth,  $1.76. 

It  Is  a  concise  manual  of  three  hundred  pages,  the  recognition  of  compounds  due  to  pathological 

Klving  an  excellent  summary  of  the  best  methods  conditions.    The  detection  of  poisons  Is  treated 

Manunlng  the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  body,  both  with  sufflclent  Ailness  for  the  purpose  of  ttiestn- 

for  the  estimation  of  their  normal  constituents  and  dentor  practitioner.- ^ton  <)(^^^^yg^80. 
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BJEM8MN,  IRA,  M,  I>„  PA.  2>., 

Prafntor  of  Chmtittry  in  tli4  Joknt  Bopkiiu  VnivtrtUy,  Baltimore. 

Frinoii>le8  of  Theoretical  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  the  Coortita- 
tion  of  Chemical  CompoundB.  New  (third)  and  thoroughlr  revised  editim.  In  aae  hiad- 
some  ro^al  12ma  volume  of  316  pages.   Cloth,  (2.00.    Just  ready. 

Thii  work  of  Dr.  BcniMn  !■  the  Te^71el^book  i  examination  of  college  DummMasthetoxb-biKikal 
needed,  uid  the  medical  siadent  who  has  It  at ,  chemical  instruction.— St.  Lovia  Mtdieat  aid  8m- 
his  ftDsers'  ends,  so  to  speak,  can.  If  he  chooses, '  giral  Journal,  JanuarT',  1888. 
make  himself  familiar  with  any  branch  of  chem-  \  It  is  a  healthfbl  sign  when  we  see  a  demand  f» 
feby  which  he  may  desire  to  pursue.  It  would  be  a  third  edition  of  such  a  book  as  this.  Tltis  **■ 
difficult  indeed  to  And  a  more  lucid,  fUll,  and  at  tlon  is  larcer  than  the  last  bjr  about  MTentr-trc 
thesame  time  compact  ezpUcalion  of  the  philos- pagea,  and  much  of  it  has  men  rewritten,  tbn 
ophy  of  ebemlstiT,  than  the  book  before  us,  and  brmging  it  fnily  abreast  of  the  latest  investlp- 
we  recommend  It  to  the  oarefal  and  impartial  tions.— lY.  7.  Medwal  Journal,  Dec  51,  IBST. 

CHABLBS,  T.  CRANSTOVN,  M.  J>.,  F,  C.  8,,  M.  A, 

Formerly  AuL  Prof,  and  Demonit  of  Chmutry  and  Chemieal  Phj/tie*,  Qumm's  OtOagt,  sit^ 

The  Elements  of  PhysioIoKioal  and  Fatholo^oal  Chemistry.  A 

Handbook  for  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  Containing  a  general  accoant  of 
Nutrition,  Foods  and  Digestion,  and  the  Chemistry  of  the  Tissues,  Ormns,  Secretiona  and 
Excretions  of  the  Body  in  Health  and  in  Disease.  Together  with  the  methods  for  pie- 
paring  or  separating  their  chief  constituents,  as  also  for  their  examination  in  detail,  lai 
an  outline  syllabus  of  a  practical  course  of  instruction  for  students.  In  one  handsome  octaTO 
volume  of  463  pages,  with  38  woodcuts  and  I  colored  plate.   Cloth,  $3.50. 


Dr.  Charles  is  fully  Impressed  with  the  import- 
aace  and  practical  reach  of  his  subject,  and  he 
has  treated  It  in  a  competent  and  instructtre  man- 
ner. We  cannot  recommend  a  better  book  than 
the  present.  In  fact,  it  fills  a  gap  in  medical  t«zt- 
iMoks,  and  that  is  a  thing  which  can  rarely  be  said 


nowadays.  Dr.  Charles  has  dcToted  much  mcs 
to  the  elucidation  of  arinary  mysteries.  He  am 
this  with  much  detail,  and  yet  in  a  practini  and 
Intelligible  manner.  In  fkct,  tlie  author  has  SM 
his  book  with  many  praotioal  hints.— JTsdicatAf 
ord,  December  20,  1884. 


HOFFMAmr,F.,  A,M.,I*h.I),,  &  FOWFB  F,B.,  Fh.D., 

PiMitAwOytitaVMStattof  Nve  York.         Prof,  of  AnaL  Ch*m.^tha  PhiL  OoU.  of  Pkanrnf. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  as  applied  to  the  Examination  of  Hedidsil 
Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.  Being  a  Guide  for  the  Determination  of  their  Identic 
and  Quality,  and  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities  and  Adulterations.  For  the  use  a 
Pharmacists,  PhyBidan^  Dnumsts  and  Manu&cturing  Chemists  and  Pharmaceutical  ud 
Medical  StQdents.  Third  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.  In  one  mj 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.25. 
We  Mmgratulate  the  author  on  the  appearance  i  tlon  of  them  singularly  expliett.   HoreoTH,  it  li 

  exoeptionBlly  free  from  ^pogr^thleal  errMS. 

have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  it  to  thost 
who  are  engaged  either  in  the  manofiataie  or  nt 
teBtlnKor  meaMnal  ehemteala<— IioadM . 
etKtiem  Journal  and  TYaataetiotu,  IMS. 


'k,  pni 

tnt  time  fn  this  country  also.  It  is  admirable  and 
the  Infbnnatton  it  undertakes  to  anpply  Is  l 
extensive  and  trustworthy.  The  selecuon  of 


»neive  and  (ruetworthy.  The  selection  of  pro- 
les for  determininK  the  puri^  of  the  sabetan- 
of  which  U  treats  !■  excellent  and  the  desorip- 


CLOWM8,  FMAJTK,  D,  8c,,  London, 

Smior  Setmteo-lfatttr  at  Hit  High  School,  NtuwuUa  jtmdgr-Ljfnis,  tto. 

An  Elementary  Treatiae  on  Fraction  Chraaiistry  and  Qnalitattn 
Inoi%aniO  Ana^ais.  Specially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Laboratories  of  SdiooU  and 
Ct^eges  and  biy  Beginners.  Third  American  from  the  foortb  and  revised  Kngliah  edition. 
In  one  very  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  387  pasee,  with  55  illastraUona.  Qotk, 
$2.60. 

The  style  Is  clear,  the  language  terse  and  vlgor^ 


torn.  Beginning  with  a  list  of  apparatus  necessary 
lor  ohemlcal  work,  he  gradaally  unfolds  the  sub- 
ject from  Its  alnpier  to  its  more  complex  divisions. 


It  Is  the  most  nadable  book  of  the  kind  we  ha** 
yet  seen,  and  is  without  doubt  %  sjstemstfc^ 
Intelligible  and  f&Uy  equipped  laboratory  guMi 
and  text-book.— Jf«fi«af  JiseonI,  Joly  U,  IMS. 


BAJLFE,  CSAMLM8  S.,  M»  I>.,  F,  B.  C,  F., 

AuUtaat  Ph^ftUian  at  tk*  London  HoipUaL 

Clinical  Chemistry.  In  one  pocket^dze  12mo.  Tolnme  of  814  page^  with  li 

illustrations.   Limp  cloth,  red  edges,  $1.50.   See  Student^  SerieB  of  ManuaU,  page  4. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  Instmotive  little  works 
that  we  have  met  with  in  a  long  time.  The  author 
Is  a  physician  and  physiologist,  as  well  as  a  chem* 
1st,  consequently  the  book  is  unqualifiedly  prao- 
tidJ,  telling  the  physician  Just  wtiat  he  ought  to 
know,  of  the  appUcationa  of  chemistry  in  medi* 


cine.  Dr.  Ralfe  is  thoroughly  acquainted  vlUi  Ibi 
latest  contributions  to  his  solenoe,  and  It  la  quUi 
refreshing  to  find  the  snl^eot  dealt  with  so  oMsitr 
and  simply,  yet  In  auch  evident  harmony  with  ttt 
modern  scfenttfie  methods  and  spirit— Jfdw 
fseerd,  FetotiaiT  ^  UH. 


CLA88FN,  JLLEXAm>EB, 

pTotwtor  in  th*  Soyal  Polj/teOmie  School,  Aix-larChapeU«. 

Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  Translated,  with  notes  and  addition^  I? 
Edgak  F.  Smith.  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Towne  SdenUfic  Scaom, 
TJuiveruty  of  Penna.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  324  pages,  with  36  illurt.   Cloth,  flOO. 

It  Is  probably  the  best  manual  of  an  elementary   and  then  advancing  lothe  analyalaof  mlnamiiiDl 
nature  extant.  Insomuch  as  Its  methods  are  the 
best  It  teaobee  by  examples,  oommencing  wltti 
single  determlnatlona,  fbllowed  Ij  •epwaUo&s, 


such  products  as  are  met  with  in  applied  shsw^ 
try.  It  Is  an  IndiqpwMble  book  fir  stnMib 
chemistry.— Boston  Jwnal  of  CknmMijh  Oei  »*• 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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BMvyrojpr,  t.  laudeb,  M.n.,  i>,sc,,  f.m.s,,  f,b,c,p,, 

Laeturar  on  Mataria  MedUa  and  T^tarapmttei  at  SL  SartAotonsu'i  Sotpital,  London,  tie. 

A  Text-book  of  Fhanuaoology,  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Uedioa; 
Including  the  Phannacgr,  the  Physiological  Action  and  the  Therapeatical  Usee  of  Drugs. 
In  one  handaome  octavo  Tolume  of  1033  pages,  with  188  iUastrations.  Oloth, 

compllftd  th&t  ft  rafersnc*  to  anr  apsolal  point  Is 
at  oao«  obtainable.  Dr.  BmatonlaneTerwtlalled 
with  Tftgue  genenUKIes,  bat  givas  olMr  and  pro- 
cIm  dtreotlona  for  praBcrlblng  the  wloua  drugs 
uid  prepw-Atfons.  Wo  oongratoUto  stodeots  on 
belns  St  tut  plaoed  In  posMSSlon  of  «  Mtantlflo 
trwmu  of  •aonnonapiaotloal  Importanoo.— 7ik« 
Londm  Lmettt  Jose  CT,  1885. 


leather,  $6.50. 

ItlaaaoientlfletroatlM  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
ttie  highest  prodaotlons  in  physiology,  either  in 
onr  own  or  ut  other  Unguage.  Efverythlng  Is 
praotloal,  the  dry,  hard  facta  m  physiology  being 
pressed  into  serrioe  and  applied  to  the  treatment 
of  the  oommonest  oomplalnts.  The  intbrtnatlon 
la  ao  lyatematieally  arraafad  that  It  is  avallabls 
for  Immediate  nse.  The  Index  ia  ao  carefblly 


MAI8CS,  JOSNM,,  Phar.  !>., 

Proftitor  of  MaUria  Mediea  and  Botmy  fa  Vu  PkUadelphia  OolUge  of  Pharptaq/, 

A  Manual  of  Organic  Materia  Medioa;  BeiD«  a  Ouide  to  Biateria  Medica  of 
the  V^table  and  Animal  Kingdoms.  For  the  use  of  Students,  Droggiato,  Pharmacista 
and  Physicians.  New  (3d)  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  hanosome  royal  ISuto. 
Tolume  of  523  pages,  irith  257  Illustrations.   Cloth,  |3.    Juat  Beady. 

Prof.  UaUch  la  one  of  the  moat  dlstlngalshed  '  of  a  third  edition  besides  saying  that  It  la  what 
pharmacists  of  this  country.  He  and  Prof.  Stilie  {  one  would  expect  from  Its  talented  author.  The 
are  the  authors  of  The  National  Ditpamat^rry,  arrangement  of  the  sutdecta  ia  aratematio,  aooord- 
which  is  not  excelled  by  any  worlcoflta  kind  arer  lag  to  claaaea.  The  origin,  haoltat,  deacriptlon, 
published.  The  leamlag  and  experience  of  the  :  constituents  and  properties  of  each  drug  are  given 
author,  therefore,  is  a  guarantee  that  his  manual '  In  a  olear  and  very  ^uooinct  manner;  and  the 
ia  well  adapted  for  Its  purpose,  vis.;  a  t«zt-  and  |  whole  book  Is  full  of  valuable  Information.  The 
reference-book  for  atudenta,  pharmacista  and  phv-  i  work  of  the  publishers  is  as  creditable  aa  that  at 
aioiana,  containing  the  most  recent  and  retfable  i  the  author,  the  paper,  printing  and  binding  being 
tnformation  In  renrd  to  drugs.— aneinnoli  Medi-  \  of  the  highest  order  of  exoallenoe,  wliila  tba  illua- 
otU  Ifwa,  Nov.  ISSt.  trations  are  superb.— JVwf teat  and  SurgiaU  Btport- 

This  work  has  already  met  with  so  much  bvor  |  or,  Nov.  19, 1S87. 
that  there  is  little  to  do  in  noting  the  appearance  ,  

BASTSOLOW,  ROBMBTS,  A.  M,,  M,  JO,,  XX.  X>., 

Profmor  of  MaUria  3MUa  and  Chnml  TktrapmUia  in  the  J^vmm  JfadiAif  OalUge  cf  PWto- 

New  Bemedies  of  Ind^cenoiu  Source:  Their  Physiolo^cal  Actions  and 
Therapeatical  Uses.   Id  rate  octaTO  volnme  of  about  ^00  pages.  iPr^riag. 

BABBI8S,  EDWABD, 

LaU  Profauor  of  tAs  Thooiy  and  Praettea  of  Pharmaeg  in  tka  PhUadalphia  OatUge  of  Pkammg. 

A  Treatise  on  Pharmacy :  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  for  the  PhysiciaQ  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  many  Pormule  and  Presaiptions. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  by  Thoj£Aj8  S.  Wiboand,  Ph.  G.  In  one  faandamne 
octavo  volume  of  1093  pages,  with  256  illuBtrations.   Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

Nothorough-goingpharmaclatwUIbUtopossess  I  Bach  page  bears  nvidenoe  of  the  care  bestowed 
himself  of  so  useful  a  guide  to  practice,  and  no  upon  It,  and  conveys  valuable  Information  firom 
physician  who  properly  estimates  the  value  of  an  I  the  rich  store  of  the  editor's  experience.  In  foot, 
aoourate  knowledge  of  the  remedial  agents  em- ,  all  that  relates  to  pmotical  pharmacy— ap 

ployed  by  him  In  dally  pmctloe,  so  lar  as  their   ^  "  '--  ' 

misolblllty, compatibili^  and  raosteffective meth- 
ods of  combinaUon  are  ooucemed,  can  afford  to 
leave  this  work  out  of  the  list  of  their  works  of 
reference.  The  country  praotitloneri  who  must 
always  be  In  a  measure  his  own  phaimaolat,  will 
find  it  Indispensable.- XoDMtt*  JMieol  Nmpt, 
Hsrob8»,  use 

This  weU-knovn  work  preaenta  itasif  now  baaad 
npon  the  recently  revised  new  PharmaM^Msia.  | 


all  that  relates  to  pmotical  pharmacy— apparatus 

Srooesses  and  dispensing— has  been  arranged  ana 
escribed  with  clearness  in  its  various  aapeots,  so 
aa  to  alTord  aid  and advloe  alike  to  the  studentand 
to  the  praotloal  pharmaoiat.  The  work  is  Jodl- 
oionsly  Illustrated  vrith  good  woodcuts— Jmsrfeon 
Journal  of  Pharmaey,  January,  1884. 

There  Is  nothing  to  eqaal  Parrish's  Ptartnaw 
Id  this  or  any  other  language.- London  Ptarawn 
tmiieat  JownuU. 


HEBMA^m,  I>r,  L„ 

Profaator  of  Pkyeiolog}/  in  tha  Unfnerttln  of  Zuneh. 
Experimental  FharmaoOlOgy.  A  Handbook  of  Methods  for  Determining  the 
Physiological  Actions  of  Drugs.  Translated,  witii  the  Author's  pennission,  and  with 
VEtensiTe  additions,  by  Bobbbt  Mbade  Smith,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  <^  Ph^ology  in  tha 
University  of  PennsylTania.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volnme  of  199  pages,  with  S2 
illuBtrations.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

BBVCB,  J.  MITCSBLLTm,  I>,,  F,  B,  C.  P., 

Ptif/tieianand  Loeturar  on  MaUrw  Medioa  and  narapautietM  CkoHng  Onm  BoapOat,  London. 

Materia  Uedioa  and  Therapeutics.  An  Intioductioa  to  Bational  Treat- 
mmU  Fourth  edition.  In  one  pockeCelxe  12mo.  volume  of  591  pages.  limp  do^ 
»1.60.  See  Studtnt^  Series  of  Mmuatt,  page  4.   r 

GBIFjPITS,  BOBjEBT  B0LB8FIELJ>,  M.  1>. 

A  UniTersal  Formulary,  containing  the  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Adminis- 
tering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  PhysicianB  and  Pharmaoeut* 
sits.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  John  M.  Maih(th, 
Phar.D.,ProfeBaorof  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  the  FhiladelphuGoU^  of  Phamucj. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  775  pages,  with  38  illustrations.  ^'^iJ^fPjtjl^^^t^^^ 
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ariLL^,  A„  M.  Z>.,  XX.  J).,  *e  MAI8CH,  J,  M,,  Phar,  J>,, 


Profutor  EmtrUm  of  the  Theory  and  Prae- 
Uee  cf  Madieitu  and  of  CUnietU  MMeiM 


Prof,  oj  MaU  Med.  and  Botami  ta  PkO*. 

,8te's*a  the  Ammi- 


lAttoeiaatm. 


NEW  (FOURTH)  EDITION. 


The  National  Dispensatory. 

eOMTAmitlB  THE  KATVHAL  HISTORY,  CHEmSTRf.  PHARMACY,  ACTHtMS  AMD  USES  OF 
KEOtCiHES.  mCLUOm  THOSE  REC0GMI2ED IH  THE  PHARMACOP<EMS  OF  WE 
OMITED  STATES.  OREAT  BRITAIH  AMD  GERHAMY,  WITH  HUMEROUS 
REFEREHCES  TO  THE  FREMCH  COOEX. 
Fourth  edUion  remaed,  and  eovemtg  the  new  Bnfu&  PhaTTnaeopcaa. 

Id  one  nuMtnificent  imperial  octaro  Tolnme  of  1794  pages,  with  311  eUbonto 
•DgraTingB.  ^oe  in  doth,  t7J26  :  loOher,  raiaed  baadi|  ^00;  yerj  handaome  bait 
Suaria,  nUsed  banda  and  open  back,  ^.00. 

\*l%i$worit  Witt  be  fumiAed  with  PtOmt  Readg  S^enaee  I%itmb-letter  Index  /br$1.00 
f»  addition  to  the  prioe  in  any  style  of  binding. 

In  this  new  edition  of  The  Nationaz,  DmPEinATOBT,  all  important  dianges  in  tht 
recent  British  Pharmacopoeia  have  been  incorporated  throughoot  the  volume,  while  i» 
the  Addenda  will  be  fonnd,  grouped  in  a  convenient  section  of  24  psges,  all  therapeotical 
novelties  which  have  been  established  in  professional  favor  since  the  publication  of  the 
third  edition  two  years  ago.  Detailed  information  is  thus  given  of  the  following  among 
the  many  drugs  treated:  Antipyrin,  Cocaine  Hydrochlnrate,  Caacara  Sagrada,  Fabiana^ 
Franciscea,  various  new  Glycerins,  Gymnncladus,  Hydn>quinoD,  Hyi>none,  lodoL  Jaca- 
randa,  Lanolin,  Menthol,  Pbormium,  Sulphophenot,  Thalltn  and  Urethan.  In  thi» 
edition,  as  always  before,  The  National  Dispeksatobt  may  be  said  to  be  the  repreeent- 
ative  of  the  most  recent  state  of  American,  Et^lish,  German  and  French  Phannitoolagj, 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Uedica. 


The  NationsI  DlsppDwtnry  li  »o  well  and  fftvor- 
ably  known  on  both  Btde?*  of  the  AiUntic  that 
•oarcely  anything  eli-e  Is  Ir-fl  to  the  reTlewer  than 
to  call  atteniion  to  the  fant  that  another  edition 
of  Ihin  Taluable  woric  has  made  its  afipearance. 
Thts  last  pdi  ion  xurpasfett  even  Its  predetit-sBors 
in  thoroiighin'"!'  and  a'furary.  The  &(M  that  In 
1884,  when  thu  third  eilltlnn  was  published,  no 
revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  had  been 
made  for  soenteen  years,  has  nere^Kitaied  a 
thorouKh  gning  OT>-r  of  the  whole  work  Id  order 
(hat  rt-ferences  might  correspond  to  ihe  1a.-t  re- 
vlHion  of  the  work  of  our  British  cousins.  In 
addition  to  thene  changes  is  a  fairly  full  rljsvmi,  in 
the  form  of  addttida,<yt  (he  more  importact  drugs 


which  have  come  Into  general  ase  in  the  last  t*» 

or  ttiree  years.—  The  .inwrfeoa  /oarnot  ^  (JU  Jfc^ 
ienl  Sriencft,  April,  18X7. 

We  think  it  a  matter  for  congratalatton  that  tbe 
proression  of  medtoiD«  and  that  of  phannaij  hat* 
nhowQ  such  appreciation  of  this  gi  eat  *  ork  a»  to  call 
for  four  editions  within  the  comparatively  Mef 
period  of  eight  years.  The  nialterw  with  which  It 
deals  are  ofso  practical  a  nature  (hat  neither  the 

fihyslctan  nor  the  pharmacist  can  do  without  the 
aC<^iit  text- book*  on  tlietn, especial lythoee  thatare 
so  aocuraie  and  comprvhenstve  as  tfala  one.  TlM 
book  is  in  every  wajr  oredltable  both  to  the  anlbon 
and  to  the  publlataera^iVeif  York  Mtdieal  JonrMl, 
May  SI,  1887. 


SDES,  BOBMRT  T.,  M. 

Jnekatm  Profeasor  of  CUnieal  Sftdieine  in  Hanard  Vmntrtitg,  MMtal  DtpartmmL 

A  Text-Book  of  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutfos.  Inoneoctavo  vohmt 

of  544  pages.    Cloth,  $3-50 ;  leather,  $4.50.    Jual  ready. 

cine.  Buoh  they  can  And  In  the  present  aottior. 
Alt  the  newest  drugs  of  promise  are  treated  oC 
The  clinical  Index  at  the  end  will  be  foaad  very 
useful.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  andeon- 
gratutate  the  author  on  havingnroduced  i-o  good 
a  one,-  If.  Y.  U^diefit  Jou  ni/,  Feb.  18, 1888. 

Ur.  Edea'  book  reprenente  better  than  anj  oMer 
book  the  practical  therapeutics  of  the  preseal 
day.  The  book  Is  a  thoroughly  practical  one.  The 
cla^slfiualion  of  remedies  haa  reference  to  their 
therapeutic  a  tlon,  and  nuch  a  ela-^iflcatlon  vlU 
aiwayn  meet  (heapproTal  of  the  student  Therela> 
tiva  Importance  of  difTerent  remedies  Is  iodieated 
hy  the  space  devoted  to  eai>h,  and  by  (he  ate  <( 
larger  type  In  (he  titles  of  the  more  importaat 
mrtXclm.—PhnnnaenMoeU  Aw,  Jan.  1888. 


The  trt-atine  will  be  found  (o  be  oonclse  and 

5racil<!al,  bringing  the  subjec(  down  to  the  latest 
evelopmenis  •  f  therapeutics  and  pharmacology. 
The  student  and  practitioner  Will  find  the  book  a 
valuable  oue  for  reference  and  study,  the  former 
being  facilitated  ^  a  full  and  excellent  Index.— 
m  Liiui'  UedUMi  nitd  Surgical  Jimmni,  Jan.  18B8.  . 

The  present  work  seems  destined  totakeaproM- 
inent  place  as  a  text-book  on  the  sul^ecia  of  which 
it  treats.  It  pOHsesses  all  the  esaentlals  whl<-h  we 
expect  in  a  b-  ok  of  Its  kind,  each  aa  coaclseness, 
cleamesfi,  a  Jndlcions  claxslfloation,  and  a  reason- 
able df-Rree  of  dogmatism.  The  style  deserves 
(he  higneat  commendation  for  Its  dignity  and 

C'ltj  of  dIaUon.  The  atodent  and  yoang  praoil 
er  need  a  safe  guide  In  this  braneh  ^  medi- 


FAJRQUHABSOy,  ROBBRT,  M.  T>» 

Lect«rer  on  Matnin  Medtea  at  St.  Mart/"!  BotpUat  Mtduat  SthooL 

A  Guide  to  Therapeutios  and  Materia  Medioa.  Third  American  editioiv 
apecially  revined  by  the  Author.  Enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  U.  S.  Pharmaoopoeia  br 
Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.   Cloth,  92ia. 


STILLE,  ALFRED,  M.  !>.,  ZX.  i>., 

/Voftwor  of  Thtorv  fnd  Praetiee  of  Mfd.  and  of  Clinienl  Med.  in  the  Univ.  of  Pmna. 

fTherapeutios  and  Materia  Medioa.  A  Sjrstematic  TreaUse  on  the  Action  and 
Uses  of  Medicinal  Agents,  including  their  Description  and  History.  •  Fourth  editk^ 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumea,  containing  1938  pagtL 
Cloth,  $10^00 1  lesUier,  $12.00 ;  very  haodaome  half  Ruaaia,  raiaed  banda,  $1S!00. 
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COATS,  JOSEPH,  M,  I>,,  R  JP.  P.  A, 

PnVtalogitt  to  the  Oltugow  W«tUm  Inllrmarf/. 

A  Treatise  on  Pathology.  In  one  very  baodsome  octaTO  volnme  oi  829  page^ 
with  339  beautiful  ilhistrations.   Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50. 

The  work  before  a*  treats  ih9  aabject  of  Path-  [  p»rtm«atof  mediolne  that  IvnotMftillyelaoldatMl 
ologv  more  ext«nsiT«l7  than  It  {»  iteually  treated  |  as  our  present  kaotrladge  will  admit.— OhMttMoH 
1b  similar  works.    Medical  studeate  as  well  as    Sle^uw  .Veur^  Oct  1S83. 


pbysiclans,  who  d««tre  a  work  for  study  or  refer 
enoe.  that  treats  the  subjeci«  In  the  various  de- 
partments Id  a  very  thoroLi»;h  roanuer,  but  without 
proHxity,  will  certainlr  glTe  this  one  the  prefer- 
•ace  to  any  with  whicri  we  are  acquainted.  It  sets 
forth  the  most  reoent  dlsooTerieti,  exhibits,  la  an 
Interesting  manner,  the  chanEjes  ft-om  a  normal 
eonditlon  elfected  In  structures  by  disease,  and 
points  out  the  characterHtlcs  of  Tarious  morbid 
agencies,  so  that  they  ean  be  easily  reoosolsed.  Rat, 
not  limited  to  morbid  anatom  v,lt  explains  fully  how 
the  thnctlons  of  organs  are  disturbed  by  abnormal 
eondltionn.   There  Is  nothing  belonging  to  Its  de> 


One  of  the  best  features  of  this  treatise  consists 
in  the  Judiolous  admixture  of  foreign  obeervattoa 
with  private  experience.     Thus  the  subject  l> 

E 'resented  In  a  narmonlous  manner,  racllitatlDg 
he  study  of  single  topics  and  making  the  entire 
volume  profitable  and  pleasant  rnadiog.  The 
author  includes  In  his  descriptions,  generid 
pathology  aw  well  as  the  special  patnol<^ leaf  histol- 
ogy of  the  ditferent  systems  and  organs.  He  has 
succeeded  in  oEforlng  to  atudenta  and  praotition* 
ers  a  thoroughly  aooeptaUe  work.— Jfs(luali{«so(4 
Deo.  33. 188^ 


OMEEK,  T.  HEUTRY,  M,  V., 

Lecturer  on  PattuAogu  and  Morbid  Anatomy  at  CStaring-Oron  BotpUat  Mtdicai  Behoot,  Xondoa. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.  New  (sixth)  AoaericaD  from  th«  Mventh 
revised  and  emar^  English  edition.    In  one  very  handacHna  octaro  Tolome  cf  about 
600  pafces.  with  about  150  tine  enRravings.  Preparing. 
A  notice  of  the  previouB  edition  is  appended. 


The  &et  that  this  well-known  treatise  hai  so 
rapidly  reached  Its  sixth  edition  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  Its  popularly.  The  author  Is  to  be  con- 

Ktulated  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
prepared  this  work.   It  is  thoroughly  abreast 
with  all  the  most  r«oent  advances  fn  pathology. 


So  work  Id  the  Engllah  language  Is  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  BtndaDt  and  praoU* 
iloner  as  this,  and  we  would  rMommand  It  moat 
earaestly  to  every  onn.—NtuHvUU  Journal  of  JMf- 

eine  and  Surgery,  Nov.  1884. 


WOODHEAD,  Q,  SIMS,  M..  Z>.,  F.  B.  C.  E,, 

Demonttrator  of  Patttotogy  m  the  f/niverettff  of  Bdiribxtrgk. 

Praotioal  Pathology.  A  Maaiiai  for  Students  and  Practitioaers.  In  one  beaa- 
tiful  octavo  volume  of  497  pages,  with  130  exquiutety  colored  illustrati<»aii,   Cloth,  $6.00. 

tha  aotnal  Images  aeen  under  the  mlaroeeope, 
Theanthor  mente  all  praise  for  having  produoad 
a  valnahle  work.— Wsdlmf  Reeard.  May  «i.  IflM. 

We  would  heartily  reeommeDd  tt  to  any  stndeni 
who  detlroB  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  subject. 
In  the  matter  we  can  find  noihing  to  orltldsSh 
Every  point  Is  explained  with  perfiHst  Batiafkotlon, 
■o  that  the  merest  ty  ro  mqr  nndentand. — PhgrieiiM 
atid  Surgeon,  December,  U8S. 


It  fbrms  a  real  guide  for  the  student  and  praotl- 
tlcnier  who  is  thoron^ly  In  earnest  In  his  en- 
deavor to  MS  for  himself  and  do  for  himself  To 
the  laboratorr  atudent  It  will  be  a  helpful  oom> 
panlon,  and  sJl  those  who  may  wish  to  famllUrise 
themselves  with  modem  methods  of  examining 
morbid  tissues  are  strongly  urged  to  provide 
Ihemmlves  with  this  manual.  The  numerous 
drawiDBs  are  not  ffenoied  pieture^  or  merely 
•ebemulo  diagrams,  bat  they  represent  Cslthftilly  I 


SCHlFER,  EDWARD  A., 

AuUtimt  /V^tsfor  of  Phvsiologif  fn  Unin 

The  Essentials  of  Histology. 
2B1  iUuBtrations.  aoth,  $2.26. 

This  admirable  work  was  greatly  needed.  To 
those  who  ar*  familiar  with  the  author's  former 
"Course  of  PraetloAl  Histolngy,"  the  iMiok  needs 
BO  reoommendation.  li  has  been  written  with  the 
oljeet  of  supplying  the  studont  with  directions 
lor  the  mleroscopleal  examination  of  the  (Ismies, 
whleh  are  given  In  a  clear  and  und<>rstandahle 
way.  Although  especially  adapted  for  laboratory 
work,  at  the  same  time  it  Is  Intended  to  serve  ae 


B.  5., 

f  ColUge,  LanidoH, 

n  one  octavo  volume      246  pagea,  niih 

an  elementarv  text-book  of  histology,  eomprlsfng 
all  the  essential  facts  of  the  solenoe,  but  omitting 
unimportant  di  tails.  The  author  has  iweom* 
mended  only  those  methods  upon  whleh  longez* 
perlenoe  has  proved  that  (bit  dependence  ean  be 
plwed.  The  strict  obeervanoe  of  this  plan  pet^ 
raits  of  no  doubt,  and  makes  the  work  eminentiv 
Batiafsctory.— TA«  PApncteMond  AH-pacM,  Jaly,  Un. 


KLEIN,  E„  M,  n,,  F,  B,  8„ 

Joint  Ltetwor  on  Qeiiaral  Anat.  and  Phv».  in  the  Med.  School  of  SL  BorMtrfonww'*  Botp.,  London. 

Elements  of  Histology.  Third  edition.  Id  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of 
860  paires,  with  181  illus.   Limp  cloth,  $1.50.   See  Studmt^  SfrU*  of  Maawah,  page  4. 

This  little  volume,  originally  intended  by  Its 
able  author  as  a  manual  for  medlr>al  students, 
oontalns  much  valuable  Information,  •yRtematlo- 
ally  arranged,  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 

Kneral  practitioner.  It  gives  a  graphic  and  lucid 
BoripiloD  of  every  tisane  and  organ  in  the  hu- 


man body:  and,  while  small  In  slse.  It  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  Important  facts  In  regard  to  these 
multiform  and  complex  stractures.  We  know  of 
no  book  of  its  sine  that  will  prove  of  greater  va'ne 
to  medical  studeote  and  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine.—7^  &M>fA«m  iVaeUtfoMr  Nov.  IttS. 


PEPPEB,  A.  J,,  M,  B.,  M.  8„  F,  B.  C. 

Surgeon  and  Leeturer  at  St.  Mmry^i  BoapUal,  iMdom. 

Surgical  Pathology.   In  one  pocket-eiie  t2iDo.  volume  of  611  pai^ea,  with  81 

illnstnttiona.  Limp  cloth,  rea  edges,  $2.00,   See  Shtdent^  Serial  of  hfanuaisj  page  4. 

It  is  not  pretentions,  bat  It  will  serve  exceed-  "~ 
Ingly  well  ae  a  book  or  reference.  It  embodlen  a 
great  deal  of  matter,  extending  over  the  whole 
fleld  of  surgical  pathology.  Its  form  Is  practical, 
tta  language  Is  clear,  and  the  Information  set 
totib  Is  welt-arranged,  well-indexed  and  well- 


illustrated.  The  student  will  find  In  It  nothing 
that  is  unneoessary.  The  list  of  suhlecta  covsra 
the  whole  range  of  surgery.  The  book  suppllee  a 
very  manifest  want  and  should  meet  with  su^ 
am.— New  fork  Medical  Jomitat,  May  Bl,  1884. 


Comil  and  Banviar^B  Pathologioal  Histology.  —  TransUt«d  bj  E.  O. 
Bhaesbfubb,  M.      aodJ.  HmmT  C  Siiaa,  IL  D.  Octavo,  800  pp^  860  illnstratioiii^ 
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FLINT,  AUSTIN,  M,  !>.,  Zi.  1>. 

Prof,  of  Uu  PrindpUi  and  PraeUiii  of  Bftd.  and  of  CUn.  Uad.  in  BtUtKv6  HotpOal  MmUeal  CotUgt,  S.  T. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Fraotioe  of  Medioine.  Deugned  far 
the  UM  of  Students  and  PractitionerB  of  Medidne.  New  (usth)  editi<HL  thoioa«lil7  re- 
Tieed  and  rewritten  by  the  Author,  aaBisted  by  William  H.  Welch,  M.  D-  ProfeaBor  of 

Pathology,  Johns  Hopkins  Uotversitj,  Baltimore,  and  Ausmr  Punt,  Jr^  AL  LL.  D^, 
ProfeBBOr  of  Physiology,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.  In  one  veir  handaiHDe 
octavo  volume  of  1160  pages,  with  illustrations.  Cloth,  fd.50;  leather,  f6.&0;  "vtxj 
handsome  half  Sussia,  ms^  l»iQds,$7.00. 

Sen»ral  approval  by  medlca!  BtudesU  mod  praad- 
cam  aa  the  work  of  Prof ee nor  Flint.  In  all  ths 
medical  colleges  of  the  Uiilt«d  States  it  la  the  b- 
Torlto  work  upon  PracUoe;  aad,  as  we  hare  stated 
before  In  alludlog  to  it,  Uiere  is  do  other  ta«dical 
work  that  can  be  so  gaseratry  found  in  the  libra- 
ries of  phjTBiciana.  In  every  atata  and  terrftovr 
of  thi&rasicountr7  tlie  book  that  will  be  moet  likely 
to  be  round  in  the  office  of  a  medical  man,  whetiMr 


A  nev  edition  of  a  work  of  such  estabtlahed  rep- 
utatioDSA  Flint's  Medicine  needs  but  few  wordsto 
commend  It  to  notice.   It  may  In  truth  be  said  to 
emtMidy  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  clinical  medicine, 
rip^ii^a  by  the  experience  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  1 
its  pursuit.   America  may  well  be  proud  of  having  1 
prodii'^d  a  roan  whofie  indefatig^e  industry  and  | 
Riftx  of  genius  have  done  so  much  to  advance  med- 
foine:  and  all  Engtisli-readlnE  students  must  be  : 

fratevul  for  the  work  which  he  nas  left  behind  him. 
t  ha.1  few  equals,  either  in  polntof  literary  excel- 1 
lenoe,  or  of  scientific  learning,  and  no  one  can  ; 
iitudy  its  pages  without  being  struck  by  the  lu- 
cidity and  accuracy  which  characterise  them.  It 
is  qualities  SUCh  as  tliese  which  render  it  so  valu- 
able f'>r  its  purpose,  and  give  It  a  foremost  place 
among  the  text-books  of  this  generation.— TAs 
Lomlon  Lancet,  March  12.  18A7. 

No  textbook  on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  has  ever  met  In  this  coantiT  with  such 


In  oily,  town,  vlliace,  or  at  some  eroav-roada,  is 
Flint's  Praetiet.  We  make  this  Btatemaiit  to  a 
considerable  extent  tnm  personal  obaerraiion,  and 
it  Is  the  testimony  also  of  others.  An  examine- 
tloD  shows  that  very  oonslderable  ohauses  bav* 
been  made  in  the  sixth  edition.  The  work  may  ub- 
doubtedly  be  rMarded  as  fairly  repreeenting  tbe 
present  state  of  the  selenoe  of  medielne,  and  aa 
reflectlug  the  views  of  those  who  exempiuy  in 
their  practice  tbe  present  stage  of  wograaa  of  med- 
ical nU~CifteianaU  Utdieai  aem,  OotT  18S6. 


MJCRT8HORNB,  HENRY,  M,  !>.,  LL.1>., 

Lattlif  Profettor  of  BygitM  Ui  tht  Univertits  of  Pomiylcania. 

Essentials  of  the  Frinoiples  and  Practice  of  ICedicnne.  A  Handbook 

for  Students  and'  Practitioners.    Fiilh  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.    In  one 

royal  12mo.  volume  of  669  i>agee,  with  144  illustrations.   Cloth,  $2.76 ;  half  bound,  $3.00. 
Within  the  oomnass  of  600  pages  U  treats  of  the  '  this  one;  and  probably  not  one_^wrlter  in  oar  day 
cine,  Keneral  pi  ' 


Mteutios,  nosology.and  special  pathology  and  prac- 
noe.  There  is  a  wondermi  amount  of  Information 
contaiaedin  thU  work,  and  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Its  kind  that  we  have  eeeu.—Oktigoio  Medical 
Journal,  Nov.  1882. 
An  indispensable  book.   No  work  ever  exhibited 


very  useful  to  students  espeoiaUy.  These 
tials,  as  the  name  SDCgeflto,  are  not  intended  ta 
supersede  the  text-books  of  Flint  and  BarChtriow. 
but  they  are  the  most  valuable  in  ellbrdiBC  the 
means  to  see  ata  glance  the  whole  llteraluraoc any 
disease,  and  the  moat  valuable  treatment— GMeapa 


a  better  average  of  actual  practical  treatment  than  |  Mtdieal  Jownal  and  Bxamiiur,  April,  IMS. 

BBISTOWM,  JOHN  STEM,  M.  J>.,  F,  B.  C.  P., 

PUiinetan  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  SL  Thomai'  Sotpital,  London. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Fraotioe  of  Medicine.  Second  American  edituui,  revised 
br  the  Author.  Edited^  with  additions,  Jamxb  H.  HmxiHiHSON,  MJ>.,|di3nicaa&to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hoepital.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  <^  1085  pi«eB,  with  illnstnttioiiB, 
Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  buids,  $6.50. 

The  book  Is  a  model  of  conciseness,  and  com-  |  aid  practice,  aa  akin  disease^  syphilis  and  Inaan- 
bines,  as  successfully  as  one  could  oonceive  It  to  :  ity,  but  they  will  not  be  objeciea  to  by  readers,  aa 
be  possible,  an  eucyclon»dlo  character  with  the  I  he  nas  studied  them  oonsoientlouBly,  and  diwra 
amallesl  dimensions.  It  differs  from  other  adml-  :  from  the  life.— AfattMl  and  amrgleat  B^orUr,  X>»- 
rable  text-books  in  the  completenees  with  which   cember  20, 18T9. 


It  covers  the  whole  field  of  medicine.— JftcAijron 
Medical  Neuit,  May  10,  1880. 

His  accuracy  in  the  portraiture  of  disease,  his 
eare  In  slating  subtle  points  of  diagnosis,  and  the 
faithfully  given  pathology  of  abnormal  processes 
have  seldom  been  aurpassed.  Ha  embraces  many 
dtaeaaes  not  nsually  oonsidered  to  belong  to  theory 


The  reader  will  find  every  conceivable  anl^eet 
connected  with  the  practice  of  medioine  ably  pre- 
sented, In  a  style  at  once  clear,  InteresUua  end 
concise.  The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Hatcmnaoo 
are  appropriate  and  practical,  aiid  greatly  add  to 
Its  usenilnesa  to  American  readers.— Aeralci  Mai- 
ieal  and  Swyieal  Journal,  M  areh,  U8D1 


WATSON,  SIM  THOMAS,  Jf.  !>., 

ZAfaPl^sieiattfe  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Lectures  on  the  Frinoiples  and  Practice  of  Physic.  A  new  American 
from  the  fifth  Enflish  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  and  190  illustrations,  by  Hjchbt 
Haetshornk,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Univerutv  of  Fennsy Ivaiiia. 
In  two  luge  octavo  volumes  of  1840  pages.  CliHh,  $9.00 ;  leaUier,  $11.00. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  FEVER.   By  [  LA  ROCHE  ON  YELLOW  FE VER^  conalderwl  In 

A.  Htnieoii,  M.  D.,  H.  R.  1.  A.  In  one  octavo 

volume  of  308  pages.  Cloth,  tUM. 
A  TREATISE  ON  FEVER.   By  RoBsar  D.  Lroiis, 

K.  C.  C.   In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  354  pp.  Cloth,  $3.26. 


Its  HlstorloaL  Pathological,  Btiologloal  and 
ThenveoUoal  KalaUons.  In  two  large  and  hand- 
some ootavondumea  of  U68  pp.  ta«h.frjnL 


A  OBNTUBY  OF  AMEKIOAN  HEDIOIMXL  1776—1876.  By  Dra.  E.  H.  CLaau,  H.  J. 
BniLOW.  a.  D.  OaosB,  T.  G.  Thomas,  aad  J.  8.  BiLuxat,  In  one  Itaio.  volume  ef  STO  pages. 
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.FV»r  8aie  by  Si^aeriptian  Oniy. 


A  System  of  Practical  Medicine. 

ST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS, 
Editbd  bt  WILLIAM  FEPPEB,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
PBOToei  Asm  FBonaBGB  or  ram  thbokt  axd  FBAonos  of  HKotoan  ahd  or 

OUHIOAZi  mDIGDIX  TS  THE  UHlVKttSITT  OF  PXNKSTIiT AKI A , 

ABUited  bj  Loun  Stabb,  M.      Clinical  Profeasor  of  the  Diaeaees  of  Children  in  the 
HoRpital  of  the  Unirenitjr  of  PennBylvama. 

The  eompUle  work,  in  iSee  voluma,  eonkuning  5573  paga,  with  198  Hhutralima,  it  jual  ready. 
Fhe9pervolvime,^otk,$6;  MafAer,t6;  half  Bama^raiaed  bmidt  and  <^mbiuk,9T. 

In  this  great  work  American  medicine  is  fur  the  first  time  reflected  its  worthiest 
teachers,  and  presented  in  the  fbll  development  of  the  practical  utilitr  which  is  its  pre- 
Sminent  characteristic.  The  most  able  men — from  tne  East  and  the  West,  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  from  all  the  prominent  centres  of  edncation,  and  from  all  the 
hospitals  which  afford  special  opportunities  for  study  and  practice — have  unite<l  in 
generous  rivalry  to  bring  together  tnis  vast  aggregate  of  specialized  experience. 

The  distinffuished  editor  has  so  apportioned  the  work  that  to  eacn  author  has  been 
assigned  the  subject  which  he  is  peculiarlj  fitted  to  discua^  and  in  which  his  views 
wilt  be  accepted  as  the  latest  expression  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.  The 
practitioner  will  therefbre  find  these  volumes  a  complete,  authoritative  and  unfidling  work 
of  reference,  to  which  he  may  at  all  times  turn  with  full  certainty  of  finding  what  he  needs 
in  its  most  recent  aroect,  whether  he  sedoi  information  on  the  general  principles  of  medi- 
cine, or  minute  guidance  in  the  treatment  of  special  disease.  So  wide  is  the  scope  of  the 
work  that,  with  the  exception  of  midwifery  and  matters  strictly  stu^cal,  it  embraces  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine,  including  the  departments  for  which  the  physician  is  accustomed 
to  rely  on  special  treatises,  such  as  diseases  of  women  and  children,  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  of  the  skin,  of  the  nerves,  hygiene  and  sanitat7  science,  and  medical  ophthalmol(^ 
and  otology.  Moreover,  authors  have  inserted  the  formulas  which  they  have  found  most 
•ffident  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  afiectiona.  It  may  thus  be  truly  regarded  as  a 
COKn^Bir  LiBBABY  OF  Practical  Mkdioin^  and  the  general  practitioner  possessing  it 
may  feel  secore  that  he  will  require  little  else  In  the  daily  round  of  profBsedonal  duties. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  to  condense  the  vast  amount  of  practical  information  far- 
nished,  it  has  been  impossible  to  present  it  in  less  than  5  large  octavo  volumes,  containing 
about  6600  beautifully  printed  pages,  and  embodying  the  matter  of  about  15  ordioaiy 
octavos.   lUustrations  are  introduced  wherever  requisite  to  elucidate  the  text. 

A  detaiUd  prospeeitu  mil  be  amt  to  any  address  on  apfUeation  to  the  fmbliah^n. 


Tbesa  two  Tolum«i  bring  tfala  admlntbis  work 
to  a  oloM,  and  fUllr  iiutun  th»  high  Btandard 
reached  br  the  eaTlIer  TOtames ;  w«  bars  only 
therefore  to  echo  the  ealogtum  pronoanood  upon 
thorn.  Ve  woald  warmly  oongratulate  the  editor 
and  hU  collaboratora  at  the  oonclnslon  of  their 
laborlooa  task  on  the  admirable  manner  in  whtoh, 
from  flrat  to  laat,lher  have  performed  their  MTOrai 
datles.  They  bare  succeed sd  in  produolng  a 
work  which  will  long  remain  a  standard  work  of 
referenoa,  to  vhioh  practitlonera  will  look  for 
cpldaDce,  and  aalhon  vlll  resort  to  for  Cacta. 
From  a  literary  point  of  riew,  the  work  Is  without 
any  serious  blemish,  and  In  respect  of  production, 
It  nas  the  beaatlful  flalah  that  Amerioans  always 
gro  their  works.— JSJinbur^A  Xedieal  Journal,  Jan. 

*  *  ThegreatestdlatinctlvelyAmerloMiworkon 
the  praetlce  of  medicine,  and.  Indeed,  the  snper- 
lattva  B^JeotlTB  would  not  be  Inappropriate  were 
•van  all  other  produotlons  placed  in  oomparlaon. 
An  examination  of  the  Are  volumes  la  sufficient 
to  oonvinoe  one  of  the  maonitade  of  the  enter- 

Kriee,  and  of  the  success  wEloh  has  attended  ita 
ilfllmenL— 7%«  MtcUeal  Aga,  July  28, 18S6. 
This  boge  volume  fbrms  a  fitting  close  to  the 
great  system  of  medicine  which  In  so  short  a  time 
oas  won  ao  btgh  a  place  in  medical  literature,  and 
has  done  Buoh  credit  to  the  profession  In  this 
country.  Among  the  twenty-three  contributors 
are  the  names  of  the  leading  neurologists  in 
America,  and  most  of  the  work  in  the  volame  Is  of 
the  highest  order.— itoiton  Mtdieal  and  3uraieal 
^ouma^JalySl.lss?. 

We  consider  It  one  of  the  grandest  works  on 
Practical  Medicine  in  the  Engllnb  langoage.  It  is 
a  work  of  which  the  profesaioa  of  thisconntryean 
fMl  proad.  Written  ezolusirely  American 


physicians  who  are  aoqualnted  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  climate  in  the  United  States,  the  character 
of  the  Boll,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, etc.,  it  la  peeullarly  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  American  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  It 
seems  to  as  that  every  oueof  them  would  dealr* 
to  have  ft.  It  has  t>een  truly  called  a  "Complete 
Library  of  Practical  Hedlclne,"  and  the  general 
practitioner  will  require  little  else  In  hl.i  round 
of  professional  duties.— OEneinnati  Medical  Ntvt, 
March,  1886. 

Each  of  the  Tolnmes  Is  provided  with  a  most 
copious  Index,  and  the  work  altogether  promlaea 
to  be  one  which  wilt  add  much  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  present  oentntv,  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  the  aoholarahipand  practical  acnmea 
of  its  authors.- London  Lmeet,  Oct  3,  ISSS. 

The  feeling  of  proud  satlsteotlon  with  which  the 
American  profession  sees  this,  its  representative 
system  of  practical  medicine  Issued  to  the  medi- 
cal world,  IB  fullv  Justified  by  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  entire  caste  of  the  system  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  beet  thoughts  of  the  leaders  and  fol- 
lowers of  our  home  school  of  medicine,  and  the 
oorabfnatlOQ  of  the  solentlflo  study  of  disease  and 
the  practical  application  of  exact  and  experimen- 
tal knowledge  to  the  treatment  of  human  mal- 
adies, makes  every  one  of  us  share  in  the  pride 
that  naa  welcomed  Dr.  Pepper's  labors.  Sheared 
of  the  prolizlW  that  wearies  the  readers  of  the 
Oermao  school,  the  articles  glean  these  name 
fields  for  all  that  is  valuable.  It  Is  the  outcome 
of  American  brains,  and  Is  marked  throughout 
by  much  of  the  sturdy  Independence  of  thought 
and  originality  that  Is  a  nalional  characteristic. 
Yet  nowhere  Is  there  lack  of  study  of  the  roost 
advanced  views  of  the  day.— iVortA  Cbrolfna  Medi- 
cal Jouraal,  Sept.  1886. 
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Phytievm  to  th»  Ctty  of  London  Hospital  for  Dueasm  iff  Ou  Chwt. 

The  PractitioneT*B  Handbook  of  Treatment ;  Or,  The  PrindplM  Tboft- 
peutics.  New  (third)  edidcn.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  661  pagee.  Caoth,  k.76:  leBtber. 
$4.75.  Jurt  ready.  -^-.^ 

Dr.  FotberglU  li  timy%  Interesting  uid  iDetruct- 
Ive,  wid  in  this  standard  work  n«  shows  hts 

KQuliar  )>ower  as  a  wrlt«r  on  therap«utlc8  to  the 
Bt  adTantage.    ETar;thing  he  undertakes  i* 
done  couscientlously.    The  book  well  Buslalns 


the  favorable  Impreneion  which  It  created  at  the 
beginning  of  lu  career,  and  in  tta  prenent  Im- 
proved form  it  will  be  welcomed  more  than  ever 
DT  the  busy  practitioner  and  the  scienttflc  student 
vl  medicine.—  The  MedUai  tfiniii,  July  23. 1SST. 

To  hare  a  description  of  the  normal  pbyttlologl- 
oal  processes  of  an  ort(an  and  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  of  Its  morbid  conditions  brought 
t<^ether  In  a  single  chapter,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  clearly  staled,  cannot  fall  to  prove 
»  great  couTenlence  to  many  thoni-fatftil  but  busy 
physicians.  The  practical  nine  of  the  Toluroo  u 


greatly  Uicreased  by  the  IntrodacUon  of  may 
prescriptions.  That  the  profession  appredstv 
that  the  author  hasundertaJienuiiinporuntwafc 
and  has  ai^ompllahed  itlsahown  brthademul 
fur  this  Ihlrd  edlUon.— Tork  JMsdiiol  JbsnsL 
Jane  11, 1887. 

This  Is  a  wonderfbl  book.  If  there  be  saeh  s 
thing  as  "medicine  made  ea^,"  this  la  the  WcA 
to  accomplish  this  result  It  Imparts  Intbnnatiaa 
so  aareeafaly,  so  smoothly,  that  the  reader  dnuM 
thlntca  as  he  lays  the  book  down  thai  be  "knew 
that  before,"  when  In  reality  be  (lid  not,  or  else  hi 
<'Ould  before  have  reoonoTled  facts  whieh  nw 
become  clear  as  du'llght.  The  author  deals alth 
the  "PrincipleB  of  Tnerapeutlos "  ib.^  Btodrtf 
which  win       jgreat  Tantage  to  the  pbnloii&r- 


BBTJSrOLI>8,  J.  RV88ELL,  M.  !>., 

Profmor  (A«  Pn/nxxplw  and  iVoeMe*  o/  Jfedi«tn«  in  [7mv«rtifv  OolUgn,  Lonion. 
A  System  of  Medicine.  With  notes  and  additions  Henbt  Harthhorji, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  late  ProfesHor  cf  Hygiene  in  the  Univeraitj  of  PennaylTania.  In  three  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  3056  double-columned  pages^  with  317  illintn- 
tiona.  Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00;  very  handsome  hau  Bua^  raised  budt, 
$6.50.  V«c  mA,  doth,  $16;  leather,  $18;  half  KnsBia,  $19.50.  Sold  on^  kg  m&Hr^KMk 

STILZi,  AXJFMMD,  M.  JO.,  iX.  J),, 

Proftuor  AmtUm  of  Uu  TTkeory  oad  /Vae«M  of  Med.  and  of  Ofnlaal  JM.  la  U«  IMa,  of  Ftmm. 

Cholera:  Its  Origin,  History,  GBnsation,Qymptomi,  Lesions  PrevoiticMi  and  TW- 
ment.  Inonehand8i»ieI2iiio.TOlnineof  163pagefl,withadiart.  Cloth,$l.^ 


rXXLATSOIf,  JAMES,  M,  1>,,  mitor, 

PA{/n<r>an  and  LMturgr  on  Clmieal  Uadiema  in  the  Ola»go*B  TTmf  urn  nyti  mmt.  itO- 

Olinioal  Uannal  for  the  Stuib-  of  Uedioal  Cases.  With  Chaptan 
Prof.  Oaiidner  on  the  Physiognomy  of  IMeease ;  Prof.  Stephenson  on  Diseases  of 
e  Female  Orgatu;  Dr.  Kobertson  on  Insanity;  Dr.  Gemmell  on  Phyucal  Diagnooi; 
Dr.  Coats  od  LamigDecopy  and  Post-Mortem  Examinations,  and  by  the  Editor  oo  Case- 
taking,  Family  History  and  Symptoms  of  Disorder  in  the  Varioos  Systems.  Naw  edition. 
In  one  12mo.  volume  of  682  pages,  with  158  illustrations.   Clotn,  $2.50. 

The  profession  cannot  but  welcome  the  second 
edition  of  this  very  valoable  work  of  Flnlayson 
and  biB  oollaboratore.  The  stse  of  the  book  has 
been  iDcreased  and  the  number  of  illustrations 
nearly  doubled.  The  manner  in  which  the  sab- 


Jeet  Is  treated  U  a  moot  practical  one.  Symptoms 
alone  and  their  dlarnoetic  Indloationa  form  the 
basis  of  discnssion.  Thatextezplalnsclearlyand 
thoroughly  the  methods  of  examination  ana  the 
oonoluxlons  to  be  drawn  from  the  phyelcal  eigna— 
The  Mtdieal  Neun,  April  2»,  18BT. 

This  manual  Is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  of  its  kind.  It  goes  thoroughlv  Into  the 

inestttm  of  diagnosis  ftom  every  possuile  point, 
t  must  load  to  a  thorooghneas  of  observation,  an 
examination  Indetailof  every aclentlfioappllanoe, 


and  a  stu^  of  means  to  the  end  whlsh  euMl 
fall  In  laying  an  excellent  fbandation  for  tki 
student  for  future  saooen  as  aa  able  dlacnestleta. 
—Mf^ical  Record,  Aognat  18,1887. 

The  second  edition  of  this  mannal  Is  a  tot 
oonslderable  improvement  upon  the  firaL  Han 
new  matter  has  been  Introduced  and  the  worit  bei 
been  brought  up  to  the  present  time  In  all  respeek. 
As  It  stands  It  Is  one  of  the  beet  manuals  ot  dte> 
nosis  In  the  Knglish  language  fen-  beginners.  T& 
whole  work  Is  eo  complete  and  eo  aimphr  writtse, 
and  yet  oontalns  snob  an  amount  of  Taleabto 
infomiatloo,  thid  it  riiotild  be  a  pui  <a  the  Ubray 
of  aTer:;^^iracUUouer.--AH  Tork  MtiUal  Jamiii, 


FmnvicK,  SAjmrjBL,  jut. 

AuMant  Phyneian  to  Us  London  BotpiUU. 

The  student's  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis.  Fnxn  tha  third  revised  aid 
enlarged  English  edition.   In  one  very  handsome  royal  iSmo.  volome  of  828  pagi^  witt 

87  illustrations  on  wood.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

RABERSHON,  5.  O.,  M,  !>., 

Smmot  Phys^etan  to  and  late  LeeL  on  PrintiiptM  and  Praetiee  of  Med.  at  Gujft  Sotptta^  JCoHdwi. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen ;  Comprising  those  of  the  Stomach,  and 
other  parts  of  the  A  limentary  Canal,  (Esophaam  Csecum,  Intestines  and  Peritoneum.  Secood 
American  from  third  entatved  and  revised  EiwUsh  edition.  In  one  handscMua  octais 
volume  of  664  pages,  irith  iliustrations.  Cloth,  ^t.6a 

TANNERy  THOMAS  HAWSES,  M,  JD. 

A  Manual  of  Clinioal  Medicine  and  Pineal  Diagnosis.  Third  AvcriMB 
from  the  second  London  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Tiuvbt  Fqz,  M.  ft 
In  one  snuill  12mo.  volume  of  362  paga^  with  iUustmUons.  Cloth,  $1.60. 
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BJMTHOZOW,  ROBMMT8,  A.  M,,  M.  I>,,  LL. 

Medical  Eleotrioity.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applicatioiu  of  Electridtj 
to  Medicine  and  Suiverj.  New  (third)  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octeTO  volume  of 
808  pages,  with  110  UlustrationB.   Cloth,  $2.50. 

should  read  it,  Mpecfally  wh«n  It  is  recalled  what 
posslbiliUee  lie  Id  the  path  of  the  farther  atady  of 
the  therapeutics  of  el ectri^ty.  Dr.  BartholowhM 
here  presented  the  profession  with  a  codcIsb  work 
that,  beainnlng  with  elementary  d^Hcriptions  and 


The  fkct  that  this  work  liaa  reached  Its  third  edi- 
tion in  six  yeiura,  and  that  it  han  been  kept  fUlly 
breast  with  the  increasing  aM  and  knowledKe  of 
electricl^idemonetratee  Ita  claim  to  be  considered 
a  practloal  treatise  of  tried  value  to  the  profession. 
The  matter  added  to  the  present  edit  ion  embraces 
the  most  recent  advances  in  electrical  treatment. 
The  illiiatrstlons  are  abundanl  and  clear,  and  the 
work  constitutes  a  fhll,  clear  and  conclea  manual 
well  adapted  to  the  neerls  of  both  student  and 
practitioner.— TAe  Medical  yeuif,  Har  14, 1887. 

This  "practical  treatise  r>n  tne  applications  of 
•lectrieity  to  medicine  snd  sui^ry''  na*  grown  to 
be  so  Importsnt  a  work  that  every  practitioner 


princip^ti,  (craduallv  growH,  page  by  page,  into  a 
magnillcenily  praQtical  treatise,  describing  open^ 
tions  in  detail,  and  alving  records  of  successes 
that  proreelectricilyu)  be  marrellousasa  curative  < 
g^eni  in  many  forms  of  disease.  The  doctor  can- 
not now  do  batter  than  to  posneM  himself  of  Dr. 
Bartholow's  treatise.  Just  as  it  is.— Vtrgiaiii  Jfsd^ 
eat  Monthly,  Jane,  IWT. 


MICHABnSON,  B,  W„  M.D.,  I.L,I>,,  F.M»8,, 

FMov  of  the  Boytd  OMege  of  Phyndam,  Jondon, 

Preventive  Medicine.  In  one  octavo  volume  oi  729  pagee.  Cloth,  $4;  leather, 
$S ;  very  handsome  half  Buesia,  raised  bands,  $5.50, 

tlve  ooileotlon  of  data  upon  the  diseases  common 
to  the  race,  their  origins,  cauoett,  and  the  measures 
for  their  prevention.  Tne  descrlptlonB  of  diaegBoa 
are  clear,  chaste  and  scholarly ;  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  disease  Is  comprehensive,  masterlv 


Dr.  Richardson  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
work  which  is  elevated  In  conception,  comprehen- 
sive in  scope,  flcientlQc  in  character,  systematic  in 
arrangement,  and  which  is  written  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise and  pleasant  manner.  He  evinces  the  happy 
faculty  of  extracting  the  pith  of  what  is  known  on 
Uie  subject,  and  of  presenting  It  In  a  most  simple, 
intelligent  and  practical  form.  There  is  perhaps 
no  similar  work  written  for  the -general  public 
thatcontains  such  a  complete,  reliable  and  instruo- 


and  fully  abreast  with  the  latest  and  best  knowl- 
edge on  the  anfaject.  and  the  preventive  measures 
advised  are  aconraie.  •xplloft  and  reliable.— Tks 
Ameriean  Jovmali^tkB  JfidKoI  fictewM,  A|M>il,  UM. 


MABT8HORNE,  SENRT,  M.  J>.,  LL.  I>., 

Ftrwur^FrofmiartifHygltittiRtkt  Utriwrtt^  of  Pnumtetmta,md  Ptofmtortff  FhyiMoggmd 
Di$ta»m  of  Oiildrm  in  Ot  Woman't  M«Ueal  voUtgt  of  PnuHytemiia. 

A  Household  Manual  of  Medioine,  Surgery,  Kursing  and  Hygiene: 
For  Daily  Use  in  the  Preservation  of  Health  and  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured,  with  ao 
Introducton'  Outline  of  Anatomy  and  Phyuology.  In  one  very  handsome  n^al  octavo 
volume  of  646  pages,  with  8  plates  and  283  engravings.    Cloui,f4.00;  very  T»a?riiKiPW 

full  red  leather,  $6.00.  

TUB  TBAB-BOOK  OF  TBMATXMNT  FOB  1887. 

A.  Comprehensive  and  Critical  Beview  for  Fractitlonara  of  Medi- 
cine. In  one  12mo.  volame  of  341  pt^ee,  boand  in  limp  cloth,  (1.25.  Just  nad§. 

TSB  YEAB-BOOK  OF  TBEATMBNT  FOB  1886. 

Similar  to  that  of  1887  above.    12mo.,  320  pages.   Limp  cloth,  $1.25. 


Thla  "review**  Inclndea  every  department  of 


medical  and  surgical  as  well  as  obetetrfcal  nraotlee. 

rthl     •    ■■  ■ 
ipi 

▼anoes  made  In  the  treatmentof  dleeases, injuries. 


It  attempts  nothing  In  the  way  of  eUoIogj,  diag- 
nosis or  symptoms,  bat  Umlts  iloeIC  to  toe  ad- 


everj  practitioner,  whether  he  be  a  general  one  or 
a  apMlalist.  It  is  a  book  to  be  kepi  on  the  offloe 
taUie  for  continuous  refisrenoe.  An  eaoellent  in* 
dex  to  subjects,  as  well  as  to  ant  born  qnoted.  Is 
■ppended.-  Virginia  MmHcal  JRm<%,  April,  IMT. 


reiunuv  .tu  buv  Howaaavtaw  vt  uiDvawv«  a«ijui  twg 

etc.  The  work  aeems  to  ns  to  be  InvaJuable  to 

For  special  oommutations  with  periodicals  see  page  8. 

8CHBBTBEB,  1>J2.  JOSEFS. 

A  Manual  of  Treatment  by  Maaaage  and  Methodical  Muscle  Ex- 
ercise. Translated  by  Walter  Menvbi^on,  Jif .  D,,  New  York.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume  of  274  pages,  with  117  fine  engravings.   Jusf  ready.   Cloth,  |2.76. 

science  of  mechanical  therapeutlos,  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  general  practitioner,  this  volume 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  text  is  fulljr 
Illustrated  by  well-drawn  woodcuts,  leaving  no 
room  for  obecurl^  In  the  deacrlpilon  of  (he  varl- 
ona  manlpnlatione  reoommendea.-^Uaato  AMf- 
eal  and  Sirgieal  JatmuO,  Aug.  UCT. 


The  present  volume  will  do  much  to  establish 
meohanlcai  therapeutics  upon  a  scientiflo  basis. 
The  work  isavery  welcome  addition  to  the  library, 
and  we  heartily  recommend  It  to  our  readers  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.— Veto  York  Malieal 
JiwrniiLJaly  16.1887. 

.  As  a  thoroogh  and  aatlaEKttoy  exposition  of  the 


BTUBOES'  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 
OF  CLINICAL  HBDICINB.  Being  a  Guide  to 
the  Investigation  of  Dieease.  In  one  handsome 
12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.  Cloth,  S1.26. 

DAVI8'  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  VARlOnS 
IMPORTANT  DISEASES.  By  N.  8.  Divia, 
H.  D.  Edited  by  Fkahk  H.  Davis,  H.  D.  Second 
edition.  12mo.  387  pages.  Cloth,  tl.7«. 

TODDg  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.  Id  ona  octavo  TOloue  of 
Sao  pages.  OlotbitLSa 


PAVre  TREATISE  OH  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DI* 
GESTION;  ita  Dlsordera  and  their  Treatment 
Pron  tba  second  T^ondon  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  888  pagea.  Ototh.tUQ. 

BARLOWS  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  Witt)  additions  bf  D.  F.  Comdh, 
H.  D.  1  voL  8to- pp.  floa.  Cloth,  ti.tO. 

CHAMBERS' MANUALOF DIET  AND  RBOIHBN 
IN  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS.  In  one  hand- 
some ootavo  volume  of  809  pp,  Cloth.  IS:75. 

HOLLAND'S  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLBO- 
TIONa  lV0LSV0.,pp.4B8.  Cloth,  |{MK>. 
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LiA  Brothkhs  &  Co.*8  PuBLiOATioMs — Throat,  LungSt  Heart. 


FLINT,  AVSTm,  M,  D„ 

A.  Kanual  of  Ausoultstion  and  Fercnusion;  Of  the  Physical  IHagiMnof 
Diie&ses  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  and  of  Thoracic  Aneurisro.  Fourth  editioo.  In  OM 
handsome  royal  I2mo.  volume  of  278  pages,  with  14  illustrations.  Cloth,  (1.75. 

Thla  Mtmltablc  Illtl»  book  ia  too  well  known  to  '  ctftted.  We  onrsetvoe  ht«T«  naed  *  formar  editioo 
nqaire  any  extended  notice.  That  %  lhir<l  and  '  its  a  textbook  tn  teaching  the  physical  examine- 
la^e  edition  has  been  exhausted  In  little  more  tion  of  the  chext,  and  can  consequently  speak  from 
than  two  year%  is  evideDce  that  the  book  Isappre- !  experience.— A»toiiif«d.aiMia(r.JoNr.,Feb.  11,% 

B7  TBB  SAMS  AUTBOS. 

Phycdoal  Exploration  of  the  Iiongs  hy  Heaiu  of  Ansooltation  and 
'FeroiiBSion.  Three  lectures  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Connty  Medical Sodetf, 
1882-83.  In  one  handsome  small  12mo.  rolume  of  83  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Fractioal  Treatise  on  the  Fhysioal  Exploration  of  the  Chest  and 
the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  Affecting  the  Bespiratory  Organs.  Second  md 
revised  editioD.   In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  591  pages.  aoth,«4.50. 

Phthisis:  Its  Uorbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  l^rmptomatio  Events  and 

...       -  .        ^    -    -    -    _  - 


Complioationa,  Fatality  and  Fronioais,  Treatment  and  Ph^ical  Diag- 
nosis ;  In  a  series  of  Clinical  Studies.  In  one  handsMne  octavo  volume  trf  442  pigM. 

Cloth.  $3.50.   

A  IPractioal  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology  and  Treatment  <tf 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  octavo  voIdbm 
oi  5S0  pages,  with  a  plate.  Cloth,  $1 

Essi^  on  OonserratiTe  Uedicdne  and  Kindred  Topioa.  In  me  vny  hiad* 
some  n9sri2mo.  volume  of  210  pages.   Cloth.  $1.38. 

BROWNE,  LENNOX,  F,  R.  C  8,,  E,, 

Stftor  Physieian  to  the  Central  London  Throat  nnd  Ear  Hospital, 

A  Practical  Ouide  to  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  including 
Associated  Affections  of  the  Ear.  With  120  illustrations  in  color,  and  200  en- 
gravings on  wood  designed  and  executed  by  the  Author.  New  (second)  and  tmlargcd 
edition.    In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  about  600  pages.    Cloth,  $6.   /tut  reads- 

Among  the  points  to  which  we  would  especially  |  In  this  edition  the  letter  prees  has  been  tilled, 
draw  the  attention  of  the  practitioner,  Is  the  sys-  the  eagravlngs  have  been  auadmpled,  and  twesty- 
tern  followed  in  describing  the  symptonns  and  two  new  colored  llinstratloas  have  beaa  added, 
methods  of  treatment  In  the  Tariouii  forms  of  |  We  can  cordially  recommeDd  all  oar  readers  to 
tfiroat  disease,  the  very  Talnable  record  of  typical  i  procure  this  work  and  aTail  themaelres  oCthe 
cases  called  from  the  author's  practice,  and  a  i  rich  treasares  of  practical  experlenoe  tlMieta 
valuable  appendix  of  forraulsensenil  In  Ireatment  '  collected.— iVovinno^  JfedfeaUouru^  I>MLl,UilL 

OBOS8,  S.  !>.,  Jlf.I>.,  LL,J>,,  JD.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.I>.  CamUA. 
A  Fractioal  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-passages.  In  om 

octavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  59  illustrations.   Cloth,  $2.75. 

COHEN,  J.  80LX8,  M.  !>., 

Ltehtnr  on  Larj/ttgottopy  and  Disaaaa  of  tht  Throat  and  Ckut  m  tkt  Jtfftrton  Medical  CblUft. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  ITasal  Passages.  A  Guide  to  the  Diagnosis  uA 
Treatment  of  Affections  of  the  Pharynx,  CGsophagus,  Trachea,  Lamix  and  Nares.  Third 
•dilion,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten,  with  a  large  number  of  new  illustratioos.  In 
one  rery  handsome  octavo  volume.  iVq»rtn^. 

SELLER,  CARL,  M.  !>., 

L4etmw  on  Larymffoteopy  im  the  UMverMy  of  Ptmuyhamia. 

A  Handbook  of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseaaea  of  the  Throat 
Nose  and  Naso-Pharynx.  Second  edition.  In  one  han^one  rciyal  l&now  TohiBt 
of  294  pages,  with  77  illustrations.   Cloth,  $1.75. 

BROADBENT,  W,  H.,  M.        F,  R.  C.  !>., 

Physician  to  and  Lectttr«r  on  Jfedtdne  at  SL  Mary'i  SoivitaL 
ThoPolse.  In  one  12mo.  volume.  iVqwirin^  ateSerie$of  Clmual  jfaWMafs,  paga  4. 

FDliLBB  ON  DI8BASBB  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  I  SMITH  ON  OONSUHPTIOll;  Its  aadBM*- 
AIB-PAS8AOE8.  Their  PathoI<«y.  Phnlcal  Dl- 1   diableStaCM.  1  voL StouMl  W.  CI0U1.IUL 
acmwla,  Symptoms  and  Treatment.  From  the  LA  ROCHE  ON  PNEUKOiaA.  1  voL  Svtt.  at  M 
seeoQd  and  revised  English  edition.  In  one     pages.  Cloth,tum. 

octavo  volume  of  m  noes.  Cloth,  '  WILLIAMS  ON  PULHONART  00N80in*TI<HI; 

BLADB  ON  DIPHTHERIA:  lU  Nature  wd  Treat-  j  Ito  Natnra,  VsrieUee  and  Traalmrat.  WWi  ■■ 
meat,  with  an  aoeonnt  of  the  Hlston  of  its  Pr«>  1  analysis  of  one  tbonaand  eases  to  exMnnl^lk 
falanoe  InvariouiCoimtrles.  BeoonaaDdrevtoad  dnratlan.  In  one Sro.  vol.  (HTSOS  m.  dotLBJL 
edition.  IiioneUmo.voL,Pp.lS8.  01<^tl.S5.  JONES' CLINICAL  OBBBRVATI<Un  WrUNe 

WALSHB  ON  THE  DIBBASBS  OP  THE  HEART  '  TIOHAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS.  SeeMidA* 
AND  GREAT  VB8BEL&  Third  Amerloaa  wll>  wloan  edftlm.  In  one  handsome  oolavo  vehoia 
tt<».  InlvoI.tm,4Ui9.  Ctoth.fUML  |    efSIOpages.  Olott^SS■9k-.  , 
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MOSS,  JAMES,  M,I>.,  F,JR,C.JP.,  XX.1>., 

Senior  AuiMtant  PkytUian  to  the  Matxehftar  Royal  Ir^hnutty, 

A  Handbook  on  Diseases  of  the  Herrous  System.  la  one  octavo 
Tolame  itf  725  pages,  with  184  illostratioiu.   Cloth,  $160;  leather,  (3.50. 

This  adntlnU*  work  Is  intmdad  for  students  of '  the  departmsot  of  medicine  of  which  it  trosta. 
mediclnawdforaaehnwdloslmaosslisTonotimo  |  Dr.  Bom  holds  saoh  a  high  saienllfl«  position  that 
for  loncthjr  trsstlses.  In  the  present  Instsno*  the  '  any  writings  wbleb  )Mwr  his  name  sre  nAtunllr 
daty  of  srranging  the  vest  store  of  nutsrlsl  at  the  '  expected  to  have  the  Impress  of  a  powertui  Intel- 
dlapoeal  of  the  author,  and  of  sbrldglDg  the  de-  lect.  In  erery  part  this  lisndbook  merits  tne 
•erlptioD  of  the  dithrent  sspeete  of  nerrous  dis-  higbest  praise,  and  will  no  doabt  be  found  of  the 
eases,  has  been  performed  with  slarnlar  skill,  sod  i  matest  Talneto  Uiestadent  as  wall  as  to  the  prso- 
the  resalt  Is  a  codcIw  and  philosophical  guide  to  ,  tltloDer.— AiMarvA  MtdicalJournal,  Jan.  un. 

MITCBJSLL,  S.  WEIR^M,  !>., 

PSyiaxm  to  OrthoptBcUe  BotpUat  and  the  It^Uinatg  for  DietOMt  of  tht  Norvout  9v»toiH,  PIMa^  9t». 

Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervoos  System;  EspecUUy  in  Women. 
Seooad  edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  288  pages.   Cloth,  11.75. 

No  work  In  our  language  develops  or  dlsplars  I  tesohlnEe  the  stamp  of  snthorl^  all  over  the 
more  features  of  that  raauy-stded  affeotion,  hys-  realm  of  medicine.  The  work,  although  written 
teria,  or  gives  clearer  dlrectioiu  for  Its  dlfferen- 1  by  a  specialist,  hss  no  exolusiTe  aharaoter,  and 
tlatloQ,  or  sounder  auggestlons  relatlTe  to  its  '  the  goneral  praetltloner  above  all  others  wlU  And 

ffDeral  management  and  trealmant.  The  book  ,  lU  perusal  profitable,  since  it  deals  with  dlseaaos 
particularly  valuable  in  that  It  represents  In   which  he  frequently  «d counters  and  must  essay 
the  mala  the  author's  own  clinical  studies,  which  i  to  treat— ^msriean  Praetittoner,  August,  USB. 
have  been  so  exteuslve  and  fruitful  as  to  give  his  I 

HAMILTON,  AZLAJf^  McLAJf^,  M.  JD., 

AUsndwv  PAyttetaH  at  th»  HotpUaifor  BpUtptict  and  Paroiytiet,  BlaekunlTt  Ittand,  If.  T. 
Nervous  Diseases ;  Their  Description  and  Treatment.   Second  edition,  thoroughlj 
revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72  illustrations.  CloUi,  $4. 

When  theflrstedltlon  ofthisgoodbookappeared  characteriaed  this  book  as  the  best  of  ita  kind  In 
we  gave  it  our  emphatic  endorsement,  and  the  any  language,  which  Is  a  handsome  andorsement 
preoeat  edition  enhances  our  appreciation  of  the  from  an  exalted  source.  The  Improvements  In  the 
Dook  and  its  author  as  a  safe  guide  to  students  of  new  editiou,  and  the  additions  to  It,  will  JustilV  Its 
ellnloal  neurology.  One  of  the  best  and  mo<ii  |  purohaje  even  by  those  who  pmsass  the  okL— 
•ritloalof  BngUsnneorologloalJoumals,  Brain,  has  ,  AlUnitl  and  Neurologilt,  April,  ISB, 

TXTKE,  DAJIOBL  SACK,  M.  JD., 

Joint  AvihoT  of  Tho  Manual  of  Piyfhologieol  Medtdne,  tU. 

Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Uind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  Designed  to  elucidate  the  Action  of  the  Imagination.  New  editicHi. 
ThoroughlT  revised  uid  rewritten.  In  <nie  handaome  octavo  Tolnme  of  467  pages,  vitii 
two  colored  plates.   Cloth,  93.00. 

It  Is  Impassible  to  peruse  these  Interesting  chap-  {  method  of  interpretation.  Onlded  by  an  onllj^t- 
tera  without  being  convinced  of  the  author's  per- 1  ened  deduction,  the  author  has  reclaimed  for 
feet  sincerity,  impartiality,  and  thorough  mental  !  science  a  most  Interesting  domain  In  payohology, 
grasp.  Dr.  Tuke  has  exhibited  the  requisite  ;  previously  abandoned  to  charlatans  and  empirics, 
•mount  of  sclentlflo  address  on  all  oecasions,  and  .  This  book,  well  oonoeived  and  well  written,  must 
the  more  Intricate  the  phenomena  the  more  firmly  |  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtfol  understand- 
bas  ha  adhered  to  a  phyaiologloal  and  rational  I  log.— i^cw  IVAJiredieaf  JburntUiSeptarober^UH. 

CLOVSTON,  TSOMAS  5.,  M,  I>,,  F.  B.  C,  P.,  X.  J2.  C,  8,, 

Loeturer  on  Mmtal  DitooM  in  ih«  UiUvtrtity  of  Edinburgh. 

Clinical  Iieotures  on  Mental  Diseases.  With  an  Appendix,  contuniog  an 
Abstract  of  the  Statutes  nf  the  United  States  and  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories  re- 
lating to  the  Cufltodv  of  the  Imane.  Bj  CHAJU.a8  P.  Foisou,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mental  Diseases  Med.  Dep.  of  Harvard  Univ.  In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolnme  541 
pages,  with  eight  lithographic  plates,  four  of  which  are  beautlfhlly  colored.  Clotl^  $4. 

The  practitioner  as  well  as  the  student  will  ao- 1  the  general  practitioner  In  guiding  him  to  a  diag- 
oapt  the  plain,  practical  teaching  of  the  anthorasa  nosls  and  Indicating  the  treatment,  especially  in 
forward  step  in  the  literature  of  insanity.  It  Is  <  many  obscure  and  doubtftil  cases  of  mental  dls- 
r^kvshlng  to  And  a  physician  of  Dr.  Clotiston's  ,  ease.  To  the  American  reader  Dr.  Folsom's  Ap- 
•zperienoe  and  high  reputation  giving  the  bed- 1  penduc  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
slae  notes  upon  which  bis  experience  has  been  will  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to  every  library, 
founded  and  his  mature  Judgment  established.  '  —Am&riean  PiyeMogieal  Journal,  Jttlj,luL 
Soeh  cllnieal  observations  cannot  but  be  useful  to  ] 

jM^Dt.  Folsom's  AbOnut  may  also  be  obtained  separately  in  one  octavo  volome  of 
108  pages.   Cloth,  $1.50.  

SAVAOX!,  GJEOMGM  H,,  M.  JD,, 

Ltetmw  on  Mmtal  Diumt  at  Ovy'$  HotpHal,  London. 

Insanity  and  Allied  Keurosee,  Practical  and  Uinical.  In  one  12ma  vol. 
of  651  page^  with  18  Ulus.   Cloth.  $2.00.   Bee  Sena  a/"  OEmteaf  ManaaU,  page  4. 

JPLAYFAJR,  W,  5.,  M,  J>.,  F.  M.  C.  P. 

The  Systematic  Treatment  of  Nerre  Prostration  and  Hysteria.  In 

one  handsome  small  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.   Cloth,  $1.00. 

Blandf<Hrd  on  Insanity  and  its  Treatment:  Lectorea  on  the  Treatment, 

Hedkal  and  Legal,  of  Insane  Patients.  In  one  v«ry  handsome  oeiavo  volume.  , —  . 
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A8HMJ7RST,  JOHN,  Jr,,  Jf.  I>., 

ProfMtorofCtiKualSurgmTi,  Uim.  ttf  PmtM.,  Sm-gion  to  the  BpiteoptU  ffotpUal,  J>haadilpk(^ 

The  Principles  and  Praotioe  of  Surgery.  New  (foarth)  edition,  etdarpd 
and  revised.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  1114  pages,  with  597  iUoatnk 
tioDS.   Cloth,  16;  leather,  |7;  half  Russia,  $7.50. 

Every  ■dvanoe  in  sargsry  worth  notlo*,  ehnol- 
cled  In  r«<seDt  literature,  has  bees  saltiMy  naof- 
nlaed  and  Dot«d  In  fts  proper  piMe.  Sotfiee  U  » 
say,  we  renrd  Ashhurst'e  Bai^arr,  M  now  pr» 
annt«<l  In  the  fourth  edition,  as  the  beet  als^ 
volume  on  nursery  pablished  in  the  Bngliih  In* 

SuMje,  vftlueble  afike  to  the  etadeat  and  the  prae- 
tfoaer,  to  the  one  m  a  tex^boolc,  to  the  other  is 
a  manual  of  practloal  mTmrf.   With  plAesnre  wt 


Ah  with  Erichsen  eo  with  Ashhurst,  its  position 
In  profoKsionftl  faror  is  eatabllxhed,  »nd  one  has 
now  bnt  to  notice  the  changes,  if  eny.  In  theory 
and  prectioe,  thet  are  apparent  In  the  present 
Ut  compared  with  the  preoed in g edition,  pabllahed 
three  years  uo.  The  work  has  been  brought  well 
np  to  date,  and  is  larger  and  better  illustrated  than 
before,  and  its  author  may  rest  ansured  that  it  will 
eertaloty  hare  a  "  contlnuanoe  of  the  favor  with 
which  It  has  heretofore  been  received."— TAd 
Amtriean  Journal^  tta  JfsAealAisnMt,  Jan.  1886. 


give  this  Tolameoar  endorsement  In  fhll.— ff«r 
OWMw  Madieal  and  5»rpi«iX  Jottmal,  Jml,  uaS. 


OB088,  8,  n,,       JD,,  LL.  J>,,  J>.  <7.  L.  Oxan,,  ££.  D. 

Cantab.f 

Ementua  /Vd/bmot  of  9wrn«ry  *>*  ^  Jaffervm  MtAieeJ,  OAUgt  of  PhUadtiphia. 
A  System  of  Surgeiy :  Pathological,  Diagnoetic,  Therapeutic  and  Operatire. 
Sixth  edition,  thoroughtj  revised  and  ^eatly  improved.    In  two  laige  and  beautifbll;- 
printed  imperial  octavo  volumes  containing  2382  pages,  illustrated  hj  1623  engravings. 
Htrongl^'  bound  in  leather,  raised  bands,  (15 ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $16. 

His  Ss/tttm  o]  Surgery,  which,  slnee  Ite  first  edi- 
tion in  I8fi9,  has  been  a  standu-d  work  In  this 
country  as  well  as  In  America,  in  "the  whole 


Dr.  Gross'  Sj/'tM  of  Surptry  has  long  been  the 
standard  work  on  that  subject  for  stodents  and 
praoUtlonera — London  Lan^  Hay  10, 1S64. 

The  work  as  a  whole  needs  no  commendation. 
Hany  years  («o  It  earned  for  itself  the  enviable 
reputation  of  the  leading  American  work  on  sur- 
gery, and  It  is  still  caoabie  of  maintaining  that 
standard.  A  considerable  amount  of  new  material 
has  been  Introduced,  and  altogether  the  distin- 
KUlshed  author  has  reason  to  be  satlsfled  that  he 
has  placed  tiia  work  fhlly  abreast  of  the  slate  of 
our  KBOWlei^e.— Jfsd.  SAord,  Hot.  18, 1882, 


domain  of  surgery,"  tells  how  earnest  and  labori- 
ous and  wlfiQ  a  surgeon  he  was,  how  thorongbly 
he  appreciated  Uie  work  done  by  men  In  ouw 
countries,  and  how  much  he  contributed  to  pn^ 
mote  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery  In  his 
own.  There  has  been  no  man  to  whom  Amerloa 
Is  BO  much  indebted  In  this  respect  as  the  Nestor 
of  snrgery.— A-iNsA  MtdietU  /omttmI,  Mtar  U>L 


J>RUTTT,  ROBMBT,  M.  R,  C,  8,,  etc. 

Manual  of  Uodern  Surgery.  TweliUi  edition,  thoroughly  revised  br  Stak- 
i.XtBotd,M.B.,  B.S.,  F.B.aa  In  one  SmTolome  of  966  pages,  with  878illiutn- 
tioiM.   Cloth.  $4 ;  leather,  $6. 

Druitt's  Bnrgery  has  been  an  azoeedlo^y  petx^ 
lar  work  In  thr  profesxton.  It  is  stated  that 
copteo  have  b^en  sold  In  England,  while  In  the 
United  Slates,  ever  since  Its  flret  issne,  it  has  been 
used  as  a  text-book  to  a  very  large  extent  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  in  this  oountry  it  was  so  highly 
appreciated  that  a  copy  was  Issued  by  the  Oovrm- 
ment  toeach  AlTSfon.  Thi"  present  edition,  while 
It  has  the  same  features  peimllar  to  the  work  U 
first,  embodies  all  recent  dlaooverlM  In  surnry, 
and  Is  fully  up  to  the  times.  OktobmaU  Mtiii 
Ifew,  September,  1887/ 


It  is  essentially  a  new  book,  rewritten  from  he- 
glnnlDK  to  end.  The  editor  has  brought  his  work 
up  to  ine  laiewt  date,  and  nearly  every  subject  on 
wni<-h  (he  student  and  prsctitlonpr  would  desire 
toconfuUa  surgical  volume,  has  fonnd  Its  place 
here.  The  volume  closes  with  about  twenty  psKCB 
of  formulm  covering  n  broad  range  of  practical 
therapeuliOH  The  r-tudent  will  And  that  the  new 
Drulit  in  to  this  generation  what  the  old  one  was 
to  the  form<>r,  and  no  higher  praise  need  be 
accorded  to  any  vnlume.— JtfortA  OarMm  HtdiaU 
Journal,  October,  1887. 


BALLf  CHARLES  B.,  M,  Ch,,  Dub.,     M.  C,  8,  JS., 

Surgeon  and  Teaeher  at  Sir  P.  Z>un'f  BotpUnl,  ifublin. 

Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  417  nam 
with  54  engravings  and  4  colored  plates  Cloth,  $2.25.  Just  ready.  See  iSertei  of  Ctuutm 
Mamtaity  page  4. 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  read  an  exhaustive  and  well- 
arranged  book,  such  a*  the  one  before  ns.  It 
coverf  all  the  ground,  and  yet  is  written  In  aterse 
and  concise  style  that  makes  It  ezeeedingly  good 
teadlng.  The  work  la  br  In  advance  of  the  ordi- 
nary taxt-book  on  this  apsdi^ty.  It  is  very  com- 


plete, and  the  matter  Is  all  of  practical  importaoos 
and  well  arranKOd.  The  writer  ha«  done  ibr  rental 
Kurgery  what  Treves  in  the  companion  volnme 
has  done  for  Intestinal  obstmctlon,  ud  both 
works  are  alike  oredHable^A  7.  Mtdteal  Jomml, 
Jan.  28,  1888. 


GIBITET,  F.  P.,  M,  J>., 

.  Surgton  to  the  Orthopea^  HotpiitU,  Ifao  York,  ste. 

Orthopeedio  Siirgery.  For  the  use  of  Practitiooen  and  Students. 

■ome  octavo  volume,  proiusely  illustrated.  FfBparing. 


ROBERT8,  JOHN  B.,  A,  M.,  M,  I>,, 

Leeturvr  on  Anaiom}/  and  on  Operative  Surgery  ai  the  Philadelphia  School  ofAnatomg. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery.  FortheiueofStadcafi 
and  Practitioners  of  Medicine  and  8ura:er7.  In  one  vecjr  handKane  octavo  volume  of  abool 
BOO  pages,  with  many  iUustrations.  Preparing. 


BELLAMY,  EDWARD,  E.  R.  C,  8„ 

Surgeon  and  Leetartr  on  Surgerp  at  Otaring  Orou  HoepittU,  London. 

Operatiire  Surgery.  SAort^.  See  StudenUf  Seria  o/  _  _ 
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ERICB8BN,  JOHN  B.,  F,  R.  8.,  JF.  B.  C,  &, 

Prof«»*or  of  Sargtry  in  Vtwovtity  ColUgt,  lomiOM,  tte. 
The  Soienoe  and  Art  of  Surgery;  Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries,  Dis- 
ettses  and  Operations.    From  the  eighth  and  entai^ra  EngliEh  edition.    In  two  large  and 
beautiful   octavo  vohimes  of  2316  pages,   illustrated  with  984  engravings  on  wood. 
Cloth,  (9;  leather,  raised  bands,  (II ;  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $12. 

frare  and  maintaining  during  that  period  a  re- 
putation as  a  leading  work  on  eurger;,  th«re  la  not 
muoh  to  be  Hid  in  ihe  way  of  comment  or  critl- 


In  noticing  the  eighth  edition  of  this  well- 
known  work,  it  would  appear  superfluous  to  say 
more  than  that  it  has,  like  its  predecessors,  been 
brought  fully  up  to  the  times,  and  Is  In  conse- 

Suence  one  of  the  beat  treatises  upon  aiirserythat 
as  ever  been  penned  by  one  man.  We  nave  al- 
ways regarded  "The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery" 
18  one  of  the  best  surgical  text-books  io  the 
BnBllsh  language,  and  this  eighth  edition  only 
ooDOrma  our  previous  opinion.  We  take  great 
pleasure  In  cordially  commending  It  to  our  read- 
«!■.— Medieal  A'euw,  April  II, 
After  being  before  the  profession  for  thirty 


clsm.  That  it  atlll  holds  its  own  goes  withoutaay- 
Ing.  The  author  lof^iHes  into  it  his  large  expen- 
ence  and  ripe  judgment.  Wedded  to  no  school^ 
committed  to  no  theory,  biassed  by  no  hohby,  he 
imparts  an  honext  personality  in  his  obHervailone, 
and  hid  teachings  are  the  rulinga  of  an  ImpartlaF 
ludge.  Such  men  are  alwi^s  safe  guides,  and  Ihe^ 
worKB  stand  the  testa  of  time  and  ezperieaoe. 
Such  an  author  Is  Erichseu,  and  such  aworklthla 
SurgeTy.—Medual  Record,  Feb.  21, 1886. 


BSTAJUfT,  THOMAS,  F.  B.  C,  S„ 

amrgtoa  and  Ltttmrw  on  Surgery  at  Ovi^t  Bo^tttU,  London. 

The  Praotioe  of  Surgery.  Fourth  American  frnn  the  fourth  and  rerised  Ene- 
lish  edition.  In  one  large  ana  very  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1040  pages,  wiU» 
727  illustrations.   Cloth,  (SJiO;  leather,  $7.50;  half  Bussia,  $8.00. 

books  for  the  medical  stndent.    Almost  every 


The  Ibnrth  edlUoa  of  this  work  la  taWj  abreast 
nf  the  times.  The  author  handles  his  aublecta 
with  that  degree  of  Judgment  and  skill  wnlch  Is 
attained  by  years  of  patient  toil  and  varied  ex- 
perience. Tne  present  edition  Is  a  tborouKh  re- 
vMoa  of  those  whieh  preceded  It,  wfth  much  new 
matter  added.  His  diction  Is  so  gnoeftil  and 
logloal,  and  his  explanations  are  so  lucid,  as  to 
pfioe  the  work  among  the  highest  order  ot  text- 


topic  in  surgery  is  presented  In  such  a  form  as  to 
enable  the  busy  practitioner  to  review  anyaubjeet 
in  every-day  practice  in  a  abort  time.  No  time  Is 
lost  with  uMlesa  theories  or  anperfluoue  verbli^. 
In  short,  the  work  Is  emlnentty  clear,  loKieal  and 
praoUcal.— CMoago  Jktaitieai  Jowmat  and  Mxamintr, 
April,  I860. 


TRBTTES,  FBMDBBICK,  F.  B.  C.  S., 

Bunterian  Profeuor  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Burgwm  of  Bngland. 
A  Manual  of  Surgery.    In  Treatieee  b;  Vanous  Authors.    In  three  12mo. 
volumes^  containioK  1866  pages,  with  213  engravings.    Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $2.  See 
StHdma  Series  of  .ATanito^  psge  4. 


Ve  have  here  the  opinions  of  thirty-three 
authors,  in  an  encycIopEedic  form  for  eaxy  and 
ready  reference.  The  three  volumes  embrace 
every  variety  of  surgical  affections  likely  to  be 
met  with,  the  paragraphs  are  short  and  pithy,  and 
the  salient  points  and  the  beginnings  of  new  sub- 
iecta  are  alwaya  printod  In  extra-hpsvy  type,  so 
that  a  (wraon  may  find  whatever  Information  he 
may  be  In  need  of  at  a  moment's  glanoe.— Cfe- 
emnnti  Lancet- Ointe,  August  21,  ISfS. 

The  hand  of  Mr.  Treves  is  evident  throughout 


In  the  choice,  arrangementand  logical  sequence  of 
the  nubjet^ts.  Krery  topic,  as  far  as  observed.  Is 
treated  with  a  fulness  of  essential  detail,  which  Is 
somewhat aurprislnf;.  Anoihercharacit-risiicof  the 
work  is  the  well-nigh  universal  acceptance  of  mod- 
ern and  progreaslve  vivvie  of  patholngy  and  treat- 
ment. The  entire  work  Isconoelved  and  azecnied 
In  a  scientific  spirit.  Iteontainstheboneand  niar>' 
row  of  modem  surgery.— ilfma(«  of  StMrgerv,  Oot, 
1886. 


BUTLIN,  HBNBT  T.,  F.  B,  C.  8,, 

A$»%»tnnl  Surgton  to  St.  Bartholomeai'i  Hotpttal,  London. 
Diseases  of  the  Tongue.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  456  pages,  with  8  colored 
plates  and  3  woodcute.   Cloth,  $3.50.   See  •Series  of  Omieal  MaimalB,  page  4. 


The  Ungulate  of  the  text  Is  clear  and  concise. 
The  author  has  aimed  to  state  facts  rather  than  to 
express  opinions,  and  has  compressed  within  the 
oompSM  of  this  small  volume  the  [>athology,  etiol- 
ogy, eto.,  of  dlseaaes  of  the  tongue  that  are  inoon- 


venlentlv  scattered  through  general  works  on  snr* 
genr  and  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  physldut 
andsui^eon  will  appreciate  its  value  as  an  aid  uul 
guide.— i'^nleto)  and  Airyson,  Sept.  18BS. 


TBMVE8,  FBBDFBICK,  F.  B.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  London  HotpttaL 

Intestinal  Obstruction.   In  one  pocket-size  12mo.  volume  of  622  pages,  with  60' 
lUtutntiong.  Limp  cloth,  blue  edges,  $2.00,   See  Seriet  of  0.inieaJ  ManuaU,  page  4. 
A  standard  work  on  a  subject  that  has  not  been  Justice  to  the  author  in  a  few  paragraphs.  /nt<s> 

tvnal  Obetrueiion  la  a  work  that  will  prova  Ot 

iident,  I 


so  comprehensively  treated  by  any  contemporary 
English  writer.  Its  oompletenese  renders  a  (Ul) 
review  difficult,  since  every  chapter  draerves  mi- 
nute attention,  and  it  is  Impossible  to  do  thorough 


equal  value  to  the  practitioner,  the  student,  the 
pathologist,  the  nhyslciaa  and  the  operMJng  soi^ 
geon.— firituA  Med*aU  JourwU,  Jan.  SL  1U6. 


GOULD,  A.  PEABCE,  M.  8.,  M.  B,,  F,  B.  C.  5., 

Aifttant  Surgeon  to  MiddUeex  Hospital. 

Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis.  In  one  pocket'«ze  12ma  volume  of  &8{^ 
pages.   Cloth,  $2.00.   See  Student^  Siriee  of  MamuUa,  page  4. 


PIRRIB-S  PBINGIPLE8  AND  PRACTICE  OP 
SUROERT.  Edited  by  Jona  Kuu,  H.  D.  In 
on*8ve.vol.  AfTfMpp.wHh8ISlllnR  Cloth.  t!<-T6 

MILLER'S  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
ud  revised  American  from  the  last  Edinburgh 
edition.  In  one  large  8vo.  voL  of  688  pages,  witfa 
SH  lllnstraUona.  croth.tB.Tt. 


SRETS  OPBRATIVB8DROERT.Inonevol.CTCw 
of  mi  pagm.  with  SI  woodcuts    Cloth.  11.95. 

MILLER'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
American  from  the  third  Edlnbuivh  edition.  In 
one  8V0.  ToL  of  838  pages,  with  SH  lllnatratlona. 
€loth.«S.TS. 
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HOLMBS,  TIMOTST,  Jf.  A., 

aurgton  mid  Lecturer  on  Atrsmrot  SL  Otorgft  SMpOALoidtm. 

A  System  of  Surgery;  Theoretioal  and  Fraotioal.  IN  TBEATISBS  BT 
VARIOUS  AUTHORS.  Ajterican  kdition,  THOKonoRX.T  rkvked  and  rb-kditkd 
br  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.,  Suiveon  to  the  Episcopal  and  St.  Josepli's  Hoipital^ 
PhUadelphia,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  tnlrtj-three  of  me  most  emineat  American  surgecMM. 
la  three  large  and  rer;  handsome  imperial  octavo  volumes  oootaining  3137  doaU*- 
ooiumned  pages,  with  979  illustratioos  on  wood  and  13  lithographic  plates,  beantifiillT 
colored.  Price  per  set,  doth,  $18.00;  leathar,  $21.00;  half  Bu8Bia,«2£60.  Sotdomfyfy 
w&wnptwm.   

HAMILTON,  FMAJm  H,,  M.  !>.,  XX.  Z>., 

Am^wm  to  J9«fUvM  SotpUat,  JVw  Tork. 

A  Fraotioal  Treatise  on  Vraotnres  and  Dialooationa.  Seventh  edition 
thoroughly  revised  and  much  improved.  In  one  veij  handaome  octavo  volume  of  99S 
pages,  with  379  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather,  $6.50 ;  very  handsome  half  Rwn*. 
SMnback,  $7.00. 


It  la  ftboat  tw«Dt7-fiTa  yftftrs  ago  bIdm  the  Ant 
•diUoD  «f  this  gnat  work  ftppearad.  The  editloo 
now  Usued  is  lh«  Mventb.  uid  this  bot  alone  U 
enough  to  testify  to  the  excellence  of  It  In  all  par- 
Uoiiliurs.  Books  npon  special  subjects  do  not 


any  lengthened  review.  We  can  oolf  sajr  that  U 
Is  stilt  unapproaohad  as  a  treatise,  and  that  it  fa  a 

firoof  of  the  seal  and  Indaatrv  and  great  abUltr  of 
te  distinguished  author.~7%«  Dhhm  JoaraM  «f 
Uedieta  Seimea,  Feb.  1S8S. 


usually  command  extenaed  sale,  but  this  one  is  His  famous  treatise  on  FraUmm  tmd  riifpoe 
without  a  rival  in  any  language.  It  is  essentially  I  tioat,  published  Qrst  Id  1800,  Is  Justly  regarded  as 
a  pnwUcal  treatise,  and  It  gathers  within  Its  covers  the  best  book  on  that  subject  in  ezlstenoa.  It  has 
almost  everything  valuable  that  baa  beeu  written  i  now  run  through  seven  ediUons,  and  ba^  bena 


about  fractures  and  dislocations.  The  principles  ,  translated  Into  French  and  Qermaa.— JTarf^Ml 
and  methods  c 
The  book  Is  so  i 


and  methods  of  treatment  are  vary  ftallv  given,  i  Raeord,  Aug.  U,  18U. 
}  well  known  that  it  does  not  require  . 


smith:,  stbbhen,  m,  j>., 

Pn/Mior  ft/  OUmcoI  aurgery  i»  the  Uniwrntuof  tA<  CUy  of  New  York. 

The  Prinoiples  and  Fraotioe  of  operative  Surgery.  New  (second)  and 
thoroughly  revised  editioa.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  Tolome  of  892  pages,  with 
1005  iUustrations.   Cloth,  $4.00;  leather,  $5.00.   Jiut  ready. 

We  have  never  come  across  a  work  upon  surgery  |  require  any  words  of  commendation,  and  Its  met^ 
that  we  have  considered  better  adapted  to  the ,  its  effeotually  protect  It  from  adverse  crldelam. 
wants  of  the  medical  man  and  student  It  is  It  Is  a  treatise  upon  the  principles  as  woll  as  the 
replete  with  informatlou  of  the  most  valuable, '  practice  of  mechanical  surgery.  The  sabject  mat- 
practical  character,  of  a  kind  Just  fitted  to  the  |  ter  is  brought  down  to  the  very  latest  period,  haooe 
wants  of  the  every-day  practitioner.  Harlng  been  we  shall  mid  the  work  to  be  a  fidUiml  exponent 
titoroughly  rerised  ana  partly  rewritten.  It  has  of  the  art  of  surgery  as  practised  now.  8tepb«i 
the  merit  of  being  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  '  Smith's  Operative  Surgery  Is  one  of  the  moetoom- 
preaeDtingthelatestacceptedvieweonallaurgioal  |  plete  works  In  the  English  language.  Thedesorip- 
matters.— (Stunnnoti  Jlfnfieal  iViru'S,  March,  ISSt.       tlons  of  operative  procedures  are  plain.— TAa 

This  work  istoo  wetland  too  favorably  known  (o  I  American  JourwUof  the  MeiieaiSeieiwttkpt^lUR, 

STIMBON,  LBWIS^A,,  B.  A.,  M.  !>,, 

;Slii^son  fo  the  Pretbsterian  and  BMacue  Bo^alt,  Pr^tttor  qf  Climeal  Bttryery  m  the  MeHtmi 
FaetM^  of  (As  UniverMy  of  tkt  Cita  of  New  Yorit,  VarruponJUag  MmAer  <if  tJke  Sodetm  4s 
CkirurgU  of  Pari*. 

A  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  very  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume  of  503  pages,  with  342  illustrations.   Cloth,  $2.50. 

Thsra  IS  always  room  for  a  good  book,  so  that  |  elTected  in  operative  methods  and  procedures  by 
while  many  works  on  operative  surgery  must  be  I  the  antiseptic  system.and  has  added  an  aecoiuit 
oonside'red  superfluous,  that  of  Dr.  Stimaon  has  of  manv  new  operations  and  variations  In  the 


held  Its  own.  The  author  knows  the  difficult  art 
of  eondeosation.  Thus  the  manual  serves  as  a 
WM-k  of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  as 


steps  of  older  operatlonB.  We  do  not  desire  to 
extol  this  manual  above  many  exoellent  staadanl 
British  publications  of  the  same  olass,  stlU  we  r 


handy  guide.  It  teaohes  what  It  professes,  the  i  lieve  that  it  contains  mooh  that  la  winttay  of  Imf- 
ateps  of  opeiationa.  In  this  edition  Dr.  Stimson  '  tation.— 3rt(M  JMiesI  Josnia^  Jan.  S,  UST. 
Iu»  sought  to  Indioate  the  changes  that  have  been 


By  the  same  Author. 
A  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislooations.  In  two  handsome  octavo  vol- 
tunes.   Vol.  I.,  Fractdbes,  682  pages,  360  beautiful  iUustrations.   Vol.  II.,  Disi/xuL- 
TIONS,  540  psges,  with  163  illustratioDS.    Complete  work  j\at  ready,  cloth,  $5.50 ;  leather, 
$7.50.    Either  volume  separately,  cloth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 

The  autbor  baa  given  to  the  msdl<MJ  profession  ough.  Tbeobaptersonrepairof  traotureaand  th«tT 
in  this  treatise  on  fractures  what  Is  likely  to  be-  treatment  show  blm  not  only  to  be  a  ftfcfiHuid  sta- 
ooroeastandardworkon  thesubject  Itiscertalnly  dent,  but  likewise  apractlcal  sorgeoo  andpAthclo- 
not  surpassed  by  any  work  written  in  the  English, .  gist.  His  mode  of  treatment  of  the  dlObreot  frao^ 
or,  for  that  nuwer,  any  other  language.  The  au- '  ureslsemlDeDtlvsoundandpraotloaL  Weoonsid«r 
^or  tells  us  in  ashort,  concise  and  comprehensive  ;  this  work  one  of  the  beat  on  fractures:  and  It  will 
iuanner,all  that  la  known  about  hIsaubJecL  There  be  welcomed  not  only  as  a  text-book,  but  alaio  br 
Is  noUilng  scanty  or  superficial  about  it,  as  in  most  i  the  surgeon  In  Itall  pnottce.— JV,  OL  Meiteal  mtd 
other  treatises;  on  the  contrary,  everything  Is  thoi>  '  aurgicaiJeumai,  Hsroh,  188S. 

MAM8H,  HOWARD,  F.  M.  C.  8., 

Smior  Auittant  Surgeon  to  and  Leetwer  on  Anatomy  at  8L  BartlioUmeie'e  BoepUal,  Loitdm. 

Diseases  of  the  Joints.  In  one  12ma  volume  of  468  pages,  wiUi  64  woodcata 
and  a  colored  plate.   Cloth,  $2.00.   See  Seria  of  CStntoo/  JTanuo^  pag«  4. 

PICK,  T.  PICKETING,  F.  JB.  C.  8., 

Surgeon  to  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St.  Oeorgtfi  Hoepital,  London. 

Fractures  and  DislocationB.  In  one  12mo.  voluii^  &^4i<i8A<vUh  9$ 
[lustrations.   Limp  cloth,  $2.00.  See  Seriet  of  CUnieal  Meamidt^  ptgt  4.  ^ 
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BVRNMTJC,  CMAMLB8  M>,  A.  M.,  M,  I>., 

Profutortif  OMogy  in  thtnOaddphtaPofyelinic:  Praiidmt  of  the  Amtritm  OtologieiU  SoeMtf. 

The  Ear,  Its  Axtatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases.  A  Practical  Trealiae 
for  the  ase  of  Medical  Students  and  Practitioners.  New  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome 
octftTO  volume  of  580  pages,  with  107  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.00 ;  leather,  $5.00. 

Weiiotowithpl«Miireth««ppe)kraQceof ftseoond  curled  out,  and  much  new  matter  added.  Dr. 

edition  of  thla  valnable  work.  When  It  first  came  Bomett'i  work  roust  be  regarded  as  a  very  valua- 

ont  It  was  accepted  by  tbe  proreselon  aa  one  of  ble  oontrlbntlon  to  aaral  inrgerv,  not  only  on 

the  standard  works  on  roodero  aoral  surgery  In  accmint  of  Ite  comprehensiTeness,  bot  becsosa  U 

the  English  lanpiace;  and  in  his  second  edllion  containstheresnltsof  theoarefulperKHUlotaeerTa- 

Dr.  Bomctt  haa  fully  maintained  hia  reputation,  tlonaadezperlaace of  tbisemlnantanralBanmon. 

for  the  book  Is  replete  with  valuable  lolbmatlon  —London  Lane$ty  Fab.  21, 1880. 
and  auggeetlons.  The  revision  has  been  caNftally 


POLITZMM,  ADAM, 

ImvwiaJrSoyal  Prof,  of  Avral  Thtrap.  in  tht  Vnin.  of  Vimna. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  Ear  and  its  Diseases.  Translated,  at  the  Aathor'a  re- 
quest, \n  Jams  Pattbbson  Cabsklls,  M.  D.,  M.  B.  C.  S.  In  one  handaune  octavo  vol- 
ume of  800  pages,  with  257  origiiial  illostrations.   Cloth,  $6.50. 

section,  and  this  again  by  tbe  pathological  physi- 
ology, en  arrangement  which  serree  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  tbe  atodent  by  showing  tbe  direct  m>> 
plication  of  what  has  preceded  to  the  study  of  d»> 
ease.  The  whole  wmk  can  be  recommended  aa  a 


The  work  Itself  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  best  upon  tbe  subject  of  aural  diaeaaea  which 
baa  ever  appeared,  systematic  without  being  too 
dliltase  on  obsolete  subject*,  and  eminently  prao- 
deal  In  every  eenscL  Tnean^mlcal  deaeriptiODB 
of  each  separate  division  of  tbe  ear  are  admirable, 
and  profusely  Illustrated  by  woodcuts.  Th^  are 
fbllowed  Immediately  by  the  phyfilology  of  the 


reliable  guide  to  the  student,  and  an  elBelent  aid 
to  the  practitioner  in  his  treatment.— JSoibHi  Jfsd- 

ical  and  SurgktU  Journal,  June  7, 188S. 


Bvaor  A»ft  Surgton,  Boyat  WutmijuUr  OpMAalmU  Botp. ;  laU  CUtiieal  Att'l,  MoorfiMt,  London. 

A  Handbook  of  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Practioe.  In  one  handstma 
octavo  volume  of  460  paces,  with  125  woodcuts,  27  colored  platea,  selecUoos  from  the 
Teet-typee  of  Ja«^  and  Snellen,  and  Holmgren's  Coloi^bliDdneM  TesL  Cloth,  $4.60 ; 
leather,  $6.60.  

jmTTLXSBJp,  xsnwAMn,    B.  a  s., 

OpUftoMs  a%trg.  and  LttL  on  Ophtk.  Sury.  at  3L  Thomat'  BotpiUU,  London. 

The  Student's  Qnide  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  New  (third)  edition,  thor^ 
onghl;  revised.  With  a  chapter  on  the  Detection  of  Color-Blindness,  hy  WlUJAlc 
Thomson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthaimologj  in  the  Jefferstm  Medical  CoU^ie.  In  one 
12mo.  volume  of  479  pngee,  with  164  iUuBt.,  teet-typee and formulie.  CIoth,$2.  Justready. 

Id  the  small  work  befbre  uf>  we  have  combined  I  dressed  to  students,  but  Is  e4)nally  suited  to  the 
simplicity  of  description  with  thorouKhness  of  needs  of  practltioDers,  who  will  find  in  Its  pages 
Instruction.  It  is  such  a  book  as  any  tntelligent !  much  valuable  lostruotlon.  The  aMo  of  the  au- 
student  can  r«sd  with  profit  to  himself.— £t.  £oim«  i  thor  Is  pleasaDl,  and  the  matter  of  his  book  is 
Medical  and  Swrgieal  Jovrtwl,  Oct.  1887.  admirable.— MfOicoJ  and  Bwgieai  Rtporter,  Oct  1, 

This  excellent  and  trustworthy  manual  Is  ad-  |  ISS7. 

NOMRI8,  WM.  F,,  M,  2).,  and  OLIVER,  CHA8.  A,,  M,l>, 

Clin.  Prof,  of  OphtJtatmotogy  in  Univ.  of  Pa. 

A  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  aboat  500  pages» 
with  illnBtrations.  Pr^ring. 

CABTJEM,  B,  BBVJ>E2irELL,  A  FB08T,  W,  AI>AM8, 

Ft  B»  C»  S;  F»  Bw  C»  S»f 

Opkthabnie  Surgton  to  and  Lietwnr  on  Opff  Auistant  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  and  JoM 

MaMe  Surgtrjf  at  8L  Oaorgt^t  Hbipual,  Leeturtr  on  Chththalmte  Oirysry  at  8L 

London.  Oeorge'i  Sotpitat,  London. 

Qphthalmio  Surgery.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  559  pages,  with  91  woodcata^ 
color  UindnesB  test,  teet-typee  and  dots  and  appendix  of  formuls.  Juat  ready.  Cloth, 
$2.25.  See^SMeat/ Cffaioid  JfaMHi^page4. 

WBLLS,  J.  80ELBMBG,  F.  B.  C.  5., 

Fnftuor  of  Ophthalmologst  in  Rimft  ColUgt  Hotpital,  London,  tie, 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  New  (fifth)  American  fh>m  the  third 
London  edition.   In  one  large  octavo  volume.  I^^Koing. 

BBOW^,  EJ>GAB  A,, 

aurgton  to  tk$  Liverpool  But  and  Ear  infirmary  and  to  the  DitponMory  for  Stin  Diteaut. 

How  to  Use  the  Ophthalmoscope.  Being  Elementair  Instractiona  in  Opk- 
tbalmoscopy,  arranged  for  the  use  of  Students.  In  one  small  ro^  12ino.  volume  of  116 
pages,  with  36  illustrations.   Ooth,  $1.00. 


LAURENCE  AND  HOOFB  HANDT  BOOK  OP 
OFHTHALHIO  SUBOERT,  for  the  uee  of  Piao- 
Utkmers.  Second  edition.  In  one  oetavo  vol- 
nme  of  SST  pages,  with  OS  UlnsL  Cloth,  «L76. 


LAWBON  ON  INJURIES  TO  THE  ETS,  ORBIT 
AND  EYELIDS:  Their  Immediate  aad  Benoto 
Bfleeta.  Svo.,4Mpp.,»8111aa.  Cloth,  tSJKk. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ROBMRT8,  WILLIAM,  M.  J>., 

LeUurar  on  MaiieiM  in  tA«  Matwhtttar  School  qfXedUina,  tU. 

A  Fraotioal  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Benal  Diseases,  inoluding  Vii- 

nary  Dep<»iitB<  Fourth  American  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  In  one  hand- 
tome  octavo  volume  of  600  pages,  with  81  illustrations.   Cloth,  $3.50. 

The  prsTlouH  edltloQiof  thin  dook  have  mmdfl  It  '■  The  p«catUr  vklus  and  fiatah  of  the  book  an  ta 
Mfamriar  to  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  med- 1  a  measure  derived  fl-om  Its  resolute  malntflnaDee 
leal  public,  that  tittle  more  la  neoesaary  than  a  :  of  a  cUnloal  and  practical  character.  It  Is  ao  om- 
more  annoancement  of  the  appearance  of  this,  r  rivalled  expoeition  of  everything  which  raUtaa 
tfaelr  auocensor,  But  It  Is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  '  directly  or  indireetly  to  the  diacaosis,  progaoiia 
aay  that,  ROod  a*  those  were,  this  Is  still  better  and  treatment  of  urinary  diseases,  and  poaMseea 
In  fact,  we  think  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  best  book  i  a  oorapteteness  not  found  elsewhere  tn  oar  laa- 
1d  print  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.— TAe  guage  la  lis  aoeouat  of  the  dlAreat  affecUooa^ 
AmoritanJoarmduftha  Medical  Sinencn.— Jan.  1680.  |  Tk«  Maiuluttor  Madieal  CStrimkU,  Jolf^IMk 

PVRDY,  CHABLES'W,,  M.  D, 

Bright'fi  Disease  and  Allied  Afifeations  of  the  Kidneys.  In  cmm  octavo 
volume  of  288  (uixeft,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2. 


The  ot^Mt  of  this  work  is  to  **  fbmlsh  a  sjratem- 
•tie,  practical  and  ooncisa  deeorlption  of  the 
nUhoiogy  and  treatment  of  tiie  chief  organic 
dlaawMof  the  kidney  assoolated  with  albuminu- 
ria, which  shall  represent  the  moat  recent  ad- 
vances In  oar  kiwwle^tee  on  these  subjects ; "  and 
this  deHnitioD  of  the  object  Is  a  fair  description  of 
the  book.  The  work  Is  a  usefti)  one,  giving  In  a 


short  space  the  thaoriM,  fkota  and  treabnenlii  aaA 
going  more  fbliy  Into  their  later  devatopmenla. 
On  treatment  the  writer  is  particularly  Btraub 
steering  clear  of  mnarallUea,  and  seldom  otnn> 
ting,  what  text-books  asnally  do,  the  uoimportaat 
items  which  ara  all  Important  to  the  nnaial  pm^ 
titioner.— r*«  MmtlmUr  Mtdttxd  Otrfmid*.  Ooi, 
1B86. 


MORRIS,  HMNRY,  M,  B,,  F.  R,  C,  8., 

Surjfttm  to  and  Lceturar  on  Surgery  at  SSiddistex  Hoipital,  London. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.  In  one  12mo.  volume  cf  bM  pages,  with  4S 
woudcuts,  and  6  oolored  plates.  Limp  cloth,  $2.25.   8ee  Serie»  of  Cliitioai  Meumaia,  page  4. 


In  this  manual  we  have  a  distinct  addition  to 
sui^oal  literature,  which  gives  Information  not 
elsewhere  to  be  met  with  In  a  single  work.  Such 
a  book  was  distinctly  required,  and  Mr.  Morris 
has  very  diligently  and  ably  performed  the  task 


he  took  in  hand.  It  is  a  full  and  trustworthy 
book  of  reference,  both  tor  students  and  prao- 
tiiioners  In  searoh  of  guldaooe.  The  llluslratlona 
in  the  text  and  the  ohromo-Uthographs  are  beao- 
tifuily  executed.— 7%«Loiid(m  Lonut,  Feb.  »,  tM 

LUCAS,  CLEMENT,  M.  B.,  B,  8,,  JF.  R.  C.  8,, 

Sanior  Attitlant  awrgaon  to  OWt  Ho^Ual,  London. 

Diseases  of  the  Urethra.    In  one  12mo.  volume.   I'itpanns.   See  8mim 

<4  Climeal  Manuais,  page  4.   

TMOMJPSOy,  SIR  HENRY, 

SiergwoH  and  Proteuor  of  Oiitieal  Surgary  ^  Untvanity^  CoUaga  Soapttat,  London. 

lAOtures  on  Diseases  of  the  urinary  Organs,  second  American  from  the 
third  English  edition.   In  one  8vo.  volume  of  203  pp.,  with  25  illustrationa.  Cloth,  $2J8Sw 

By  the  Same  Author. 
On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  and 
Urinary  Fistulse.  from  the  third  English  edition.  In  (me  octavo  volnme  of  850 
pages,  with  47  cuts  and  3  plates.   Cloth,  $3.60. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  BENTISTRT. 

In  Treatises  by  Various  Authors.  Edited  bv  Wii.bub  F.  Litoh,  M.  B, 
D.  D.  8.,  Professor  of  Prosthetic  Dentistir,  Materia  Medica  and  Then^wntics  in  the 
PenosyWania  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  In  three  very  handsome  octavo  volumes  ooa* 
taining  3160  pages,  with  1863  illustrations  and  9  full  page  plates.  Per  volume,  doth,  $6; 
leather,  $7 ;  half  Morocco,  gilt  top,  $8.  The  complete  work  is  now  rtadg.  For  aaU  bf 
M&scriptton  only. 

As  an  encyolopndia  of  Dentlstrr  ft  has  no  su- 
perior. It  snould  form  a  part  of  every  dentist's 
library,  as  the  information  it  oonialns  Is  of  the 
areatest  value  to  all  engaged  In  the  praotioe  of 
dentlatry.— Xmerteon  Journal  of  Dantal 


September,  1886. 


Seienec, 


.  grand  eystero,  big  enough  and  good  enough 
and  nandsome  enough  for  a  monument  (which 


doubtless  it  is),  to  mark  an  epoch  In  the  hlatotr  of 
dentlstiT.  Dentists  wlU  be  satUBed  wltti  it  and 
proud  of  it— they  must  It  Is  sure  to  be  preeleatj 
what  the  student  needs  to  pat  him  and  keep  Um 
in  the  rtaht  track,  while  the  profcadMi  at  ' 
will  receive  incalculable  beaeflt  from  It 
graphic  JourtnU,  Jan.  18ST. 


COLEMAN,  A.,  L,  R,  C.  P.,  F,  R,  C.  8,,  Exam,  L,  D.  8,, 

Banior  Dant.  Surg,  and  LaeL  on  DaiU.  Surg,  at  8L  Barthobmaui'i  Hoap.  nnd  tha  DanL  ffo^,  Lo^on. 

A  Hannal  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Pattiology.  Thoroughly  reviaed  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  American  Students,  by  Thohas  CT  Stellwagkh,  M,  A,  M.  D., 
D.  t>.  S.,  Prof,  of  Physiolc^  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  CoUoge.   In  tme  handwmaoetafo 

volume  of  412  pages,  with  331  illustrations.   Cloth,  $3.25. 

E8MARCH,  I>r,  FRIEDRICH, 

Pnfeaaorofaurgan/attha  Unicaraitt/ af  Kiat,  ate 

EurW  Aid  in  Injuries  and  Aooidents.  Five  Ambnlanoe  Lactnrei.  Tnm- 
lated  by  H.  R.  H.  PaiKcms  Christuk.  In  one  handsnne  imall  12mo.  volume  of  109 
pages,  with  24  iUustratitms.  doth,  76  cents. 


BASHAH  ON  RENAL  DISEASES:  A  Cliniflal 
Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  In 


one  Umo.  voL  of  BH  pans,  wWi  n  lUi  

Cloth,  nxn.  ^^r"^-»r»(Tl^> 

Digitized  by  VjOOyiC 
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GROSS,  SAMUEL  W.,  A,  M,,  M.  I>,,  LL,  D., 

^fmarofauJ'rmttpU»<^3i»rimfandcf  CUniaU Surgery  in  tkt  J^er^on  Mtdieal  CoUtgeof  PhUa. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Disorders 
ctf  the  Hale  Sexual  Organs.  New  (third)  edition,  thonn^hlyreriBed.  Inonevei^ 
hand  some  octavo  Tolume  of 163  pege%  with  16  iUiutratioiu.   Cloth,  91^. 

W«  mnat  oongnUalMe  the  withn-  tbat  uother  j  that  It  hu  been  translated  Into  Rusefiui  may  fndl- 
MUtkm  haa  been  made  neceaaary.  The  tone  of  i  cate  th^t  It  filled  a  void  even  fn  foreign  litorature. 

His  la  a  careful  and  phyelological  studj'  of  the 
aexoal  act,  ao  fju*  ae  coDcema  the  male,  and  all 
hia  concInaioDB  ore  scientiflcally  reaehed.  The 
book  haa  a  place  by  Itself  in  our  literature,  aad 
furnishes  a  large  fund  of  inforiiiatioa  concerning 
important  matters  that  are  too  often  passed  over 
in  alienee.— 7%«  Jftdieal  Preta,  June,  1867. 


the  book  la  healttiy,  and  a  eheeml  prognosla  Is 

Sven  of  many  of  we  aRtetiona  of  which  it  treata. 
e  feel  confldent  that  the  book  will  continue  to 
■eUonltamerita^ff.  K.  Jlfad.  Jouraa/.  Jane  is,  18S7. 

It  muat  be  gratifying  to  both  author  and  pub- 
nahera  that  large  flntand  aeoond  editlona  of  thia 
little  work  were  so  soon  exhanated,  while  the  &ot 


BUMSTEAD,  E,  J., 

M.  JO.,  LL,  n., 

LaU  Profmor  of  Vm*rt<U  Dftetaet 
at  th»  CbU«ire  of  Phytietan*  and 
Surgaona,  Ntw  Tork,  *te. 


and         TATLOB,  B.  W., 

A,  M,,  M,  J>,, 

Atrgem  to  Charity  Hotpital,  WtM  York,  Prof,  oj 
F«n«roat  and  Skin  DiteatM  in  the  Urtivartity  ^ 
Vtrmont,  Pra,  of  tht  Arm,  Dtrmatologieai  Ai^n. 


The  Fathologsr  and  Treatatent  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Includiar  the 
resaltfl  of  recent  InTestigiitionB  apcm  the  lubject  Fifth  edition,  revised  aod  largelj  re- 
written, bj  Dr.  Taylor.  Id  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  898  pegee  with 
189  illustratioM^  and  thirteen  chnHno-Uthographio  fignrea,  0oth,  $4.76 ;  leather,  96.76 ; 
very  handsmne  half  Bnaeia,  96.25. 


It  la  a  aplendld  record  of  hoaeat  labor,  wide 
laeearoh,  Jast  comparlaon,  oarefDl  sonitlny  and 
wlglital  experience,  whlob  will  alwaya  be  held  as 
a  hl^  oTwut  to  Amerioao  medfoal  literature.  Thia 
ii  not  only  the  beat  work  in  the  Engltah  Ingnage 
npon  the  aubjeota  of  which  It  treata,  bat  also  one 
wnioh  haa  no  equal  in  other  (ongnea  for  Its  clear, 
eonprahenaive  and  praotloal  handling  of  Its 
tbemes^aM.  Jour,  of  Iht  Med.  SetrntM,  Jan,  ISH. 

It  la  certainly  tita  beat  aincle  treatise  on  vene- 


known  that  It  would  be  soperfluooa  here  to  pass !» 
review  Its  general  or  apeoial  polote  of  ezeellenoeb 
The  verdlot  of  the  profession  haa  been  passed ;  11 


has  been  eoeepted  aa  the  most  thorough'  and  oon- 
plete  expoeiUon  of  the  pattiology  aod  nreatment  of 
Tenereai  dlaeaaes  In  the  lai^taage.  Admirable  aa  a 
model  of  olear  deaertptlon,  an  exponent  of  aonnd 
paUiologloal  doclrlne,  and  a  guide  fbr  rational  and 
suoceaanil  treatment,  Itlaanomamenttothenadt 
cal  literature  of  this  countrr.  Theadditloaa  made 


to  the  present  edition  are  eotlnentir  Judloiou 
from  the  atandpolntof  maetlcal  ntHlhrnroumoIor 
CblonaoM  and  Vmuraaloiaaa$m,  Jan.  UK 


COBNIL,  F., 

Profu»ortoth4FatfdtyofM«Sitb\»ofPari»,aodPh)i»MaMto  tA«  Lcmrtim*  BotpitaL 

Syphilis,  its  Horbid  Anatomy,  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  Specially 

revised  oy  the  Author,  and  translated  with  notee  and  additions  by  J.  Henry  C.  Sime^ 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Histology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  uid 
J.  William  Whit^  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  IKseasee  and  Demonstrator  of  Sargeir 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  ^  461  pages,  witn 
84  very  beautiful  illustrations.   Cloth,  93.7S. 

The  anatomy,  the  histology,  the  pathology  and  |  perusal  without  the  feeling  that  hla  graap  of  the 
the  clinical  featurea  of  ayphUlp  are  represented  In  j  wide  and  Important  subject  on  whloh  it  treato  is- 
tbla  work  in  their  beat,  moat  practical  aod  most  a  stronger  and  surer  one.— 71^  London  Prae^ 
taatraotire  ft>rm,  aod  no  one  will  rise  from  its  ;  Ooner,  Jan.  1881 

sjTTCBjysoy,  jonatsajv,  e.  b.  s»  e.  b.  a  s., 

ConitUting  3urg»on  to  Ihi  London  BotpitaL 

Syphilis.  In  cme  12ma  volume  <^  642  pages,  with  8  chromo-lithographs.  Cloth^ 
92.25.        Series  of  CSMmU  MamuUtf  pnge  4. 


Those  who  have  seen  most  of  the  diseaae  aod 
those  who  hare  felt  the  real  diffioulttfs  of  dI^[no- 
bIs  and  treatment  will  most  highly  appreciate  the 
flMits  and  suggestion 8  whieb  abound  In  these 
pages.  It  Is  a  worthy  and  valuable  record,  not 
only  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  very  large  experience 


and  power  of  observation,  but  of  hla  patlenoe  and 
aaalduity  in  taking  nolea  of  hla  oases  and  keep- 
log  them  In  a  form  av^lable  for  such  exoelleat 
uae  aa  he  has  put  them  to  In  thia  volume.— £ondoi» 
ifeileol  Bieord,  Nov.  IS,  1887. 


&BOSS,  s,  n,,  M,  n,,  zl,  i>.,  n.  c.  x.,  etc 

A  Praotioal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and  Malformations 
of  the  TTrinazy  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Oland  and  the  XTrethra.  Third 
edition,  thoroiwhiy  revised  by  Sahuel  W.  Gboss,  M.  D.  Id  one  octavo  voltmie  of  674 
pages,  with  170  illustrations.  Cloth,  $4.50. 

CULJLEBIEB,  A.,  A  BUMSTEAI>,  E.  J.,  3£,J>.,  LL.I>., 

Surgmm  to  the  BOpttal  du  MkU.       LaU  Prof  mar  ot  Vmoreal  ZMmmm  in  tlu  CoOogt  of  PhytieUm 

and  Sttrgtont,  Ifme  Tork. 

An  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Translated  and  edited  by  Freeman  J.  Buh- 
SIXAD,  M.  D.  In  one  imperial  4to.  volume  of  328  pages,  double-columns,  with  26  plates,, 
contfdning  about  150  figures,  beautifully  colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly 
bound  in  doth,  $17.00.  A  specimen  of  the  plates  and  text  sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  ct#. 


HILL  ON  SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS 
DIS0BDEB8.  lnoue8vovol.of4Tap.  Cloth,tt.2B.  i 
hSSPa  LEOTURBS  ON  stphiluTand  SOHB 


FORMS  OF  LOCAL  DISEASE  AFFECTING- 
PRINCIPALLY  THE  ORGANS  OP  GENERA- 
TION. Id  one Svo.  voL  of  MS pagea  Cloth,9S85. 
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TAYLOR,  ROBERT  W,,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Sitneon  to  Ohirity  Hoapital,  Sea  York,  and  to  the  Departrnmt  of  Veneraal  and  Skin  Dittatm^ 
the  CttM  York  BoMxtaL 

A  OUnioal  Atlas  of  Venereal  and  Skin  Diseases:  Indnding  DiagnariL 
ProgQoeis  and  Treatment.  la  eight  large  folio  parta,  measuriDg  14  x  IS  inchea,  and 
oomprisioff  AS  beautifully-colored  plates  with  \4z  figures,  6$  eograTiDgB  and  400  pagei 
of  text.  Price  per  part,  $2.50.  Parts  X.  and  II.  shortly.  For  Bale  by  avbaeription  oily- 
Specimen  plates  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

The  early  appearance  of  thia  ^reat  work  will  mark  an  era  in  the  biatoiT  of  its  sat^ects. 
It  will  aflbrd  to  all  Engl  iBh-«peak  ins  practitioners  and  spe«dalists  tbeb  first  opportuni^ 
of  procuring  a  work  in  which  life-like  pictures  of  all  venereal  and  skin  diseases  are 
accompanied  by  a  text  altogether  eatixfactory  on  the  practical  side  of  these  troublesome 
affections.  Other  distinguishing  features  of  this  Atlas  will  be  the  abundance  and  size 
of  its  colored  plates,  and  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  Being  cfaoeen  with  a  riew  to 
presenting  typical  casee  rather  than  mere  medical  curiosities,  they  will  furnish  a  Tivid 
and  ready  means  of  recognizing  the  various  aflections  as  they  appear  in  life.  The  text 
will  be  pnncipally  confined  to  a  terse  and  definite  statement  of  diagnoeis  and  treatment, 
and  it  will  be  fiirUier  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  raffravings  executed  in  a  siae  ana 
style  thoRM^hlv  in  keeping  with  tbe  nature  of  the  work.  The  Atlas  will  be  sold 
subscription  only,  and  in  due  course  every  member  of  the  profesraon  will  be  peramally 
Tiaited  and  offered  an  opportunity  to  procure  this  most  useful  addition  to  his  working 
library.   A  full  prospectus  is  now  ready  for  distribution  on  application. 


KAPOSI,  MORJZ, 

Of  FtanM. 

The  Patholoe;7  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use 

of  Practitioners  and  students.  iSMslated,  with  the  author's  permission,  by  W.  Xavxbb 
SnDDDTH,  H.  D.,  F.R.  M.  8.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  aboat  600  pagee^  with  74  eogimr- 
ings  and  8  coi<»ea  plates.  Preparing. 

BTDX!,  J,  y^rrys,  a,  m.,  m.  d., 

ProfmorofDwuMMogyamd  Vmtnal  JJUwm  in  Ritih  MMeal  CotUgt,  Ckitago. 

A  Fraotioal  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  For  the  use  of  Btodeots  and 
Practitioners.  Mew  (second)  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolome  of  about  600 
pages,  with  2  colored  plates  and  85  beantiAil  and  daborate  illuitratioiii.  Jiut  readg. 
Cloth,  K50;  leather.  $5.50. 

A  few  iwtices  of  tbe  previous  edition  are  appended : 


by  his  detailed  desertiMoas  of  thenpeutte  meae- 
aret  has  adqited  Uiem  to  the  needs  of  the  phjsi- 
elaa  In  active  piaetlos.  In  dealfoB  with  thMO 
qaestioDa  the  aothor  leaves  nothing  to  th*  pr*- 
somwl  kDowledge  <rf  Uie  nadw,  tnt  eaten  nor- 
ooghly  Into  the  moat  ml&ata  dMeripUoo,  ma  that 
one  In  not  imly  told  what  should  be  done  oader 

Srea  otmdltfons  but  how  to  do  It  as  welL   It  to 
erafoie  In  the  beat  Mnse  "a  practical  treattoe." 
.   That  It  Is  oompreheaslve,  a  glanoe  at  the  Index 
devoted  it«  pages  to  th«  treatment  of  disease,  and  \  will  show.— Jtfaryhtnd  Meduat  Journal,  Jolj  7,  US9. 


The  author  has  sIvod  the  ■todent  and  practl- 
Umwr  a  work  adinuably  kdapted  to  the  mats  of 
each-  We  oan  hsarUIy  oommend  tbe  book  aa  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  literature  aad  a  reliable 
cnide  to  Modento  and  ptaetltloners  in  their  studies 
2ud  praetlce^ilm.  JoHrn.  cf  Mid.  Bet.,  July,  U83. 

Tne  aim  of  the  author  baa  been  to  present  to  Us 
readers  a  work  not  only  ezponnduiK  the  most 
modem  ooneeptlons  of  hlsauueet,  barprewntlDg 
what  la  of  standard  value.  He  haa  more  etpeoiallr 


FOX,  T.,  ]l£,D.,F.R.C,P.,and:FOX,T,C„B,A.,M,R,C,8,, 

/Vyvidon  to  (Aa  Dmartmetit  for  Slan  Diioatu,  F^iteiaafbr  DUoatM  of  Uu  Skin  to  (At 

Unaiarrit!/  Cwege  BotpUtU,  Londoit,  IfMCmwuttr  Hotpiial,  London. 

An  Erdtome  of  Skin  Diseases.  With  Formulce.  For  Students  and  Pno 
titioners.  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume 
of  238  pages.  Cloth,  S1.2& 

The  third  edition  of  this  convenient  handbook  |  manual  to  lie  upon  tbe  table  for  iDstaat  refereoee. 
oalla  fbrnotloo  owing  tothereTlsiOD  and  ezpaualoD  i  Its  alphabetical  ammgenient  Is  suited  tothbnoe, 
wbioh  it  has  oudereoae.  The  amnKsmsut  of  skin  !  for  all  one  has  to  know  is  the  name  of  the  disease, 
diseaMslnalpbabeuc^order.wbicnis tbe  method  i  and  here  are  Its  description  and  the  appn^rfate 
of  clasalflcatfon  adopted  In  tbls  work,  becomes  a  I  treatment  at  hand  and  ready  for  Inataai  applic*- 
posiUve  advantage  to  the  student  The  book  is  |  tion.  The  present  edition  has  been  very  oarafUlly 
one  wblob  we  can  strongly  recommend,  not  only  revised  and  a  namtwr  of  new  difleasee  are  d^ 
to  students  bat  also  to  practitioners  who  require  a  scribed,  while  most  of  tbe  reoest  additions  to 
oompeDdtoOB  aummary  of  the  present  state  of  dermal  therapeutlca  find  mention,  aad  the  formn> 
dermatology.— jBri(»tA  jCkUoiI  JbynMl,  July  2, 18S3.  I  \taj  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  been  eoaslderablr 

We  oordSuly  recommend  Fox's  ^ttiome  to  those  BUgmented.— 7%<  JUiafwol  Xwe,  Deoember,  IBSS. 
whose  time  Is  limited  and  who  wish  a  handy  | 


WILSON,  ERASMUS,  F.R,S. 

The  Student's  Book  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

In  one  handsome  small  octavo  volume  at  635  pages.   Cloth,  $8.60. 

HILLIMR,  THOMAS,  M,  D., 

P/^tieian  to  the  Skin  DepartmerU  of  Vnivaniiy  CoOege,  London. 

Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases;  for  Students  and  PractiUoners.  SeoonilAmeii* 
can  edition.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  353  pages,  with  pUtes.  L:ClQ&^9&S5.jOgLC 
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The  American  Systems  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

Systems  of  Oyneoology  and  Obstetrics,  in  Treatises  by  American 
Authors.  Gjnecolt^  edited  by  Matthxw  D.  Mann,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecolc^  in  the  Medical  DepartmeDt  of  the  University  of  Buffalo;  and  Obstet- 
rics edited  hj  Barton  Cooke  Hibst,  M.  D.,  Obstetridan  to  the  Philadelphia  and  to  the 
Maternity  Hoepitals,  Philadelphia.  In  four  verj  handsome  octavo  Toliimes  of  about  800 
Htgee  each,  fully  illustrated  ay  wood  engravings  and  colored  plates.  Volume  I.  of  Uie 
Gtnecolooy,  contunins  7S4  pages,  with  201  engravings  on  wood  and  3  colored  plates,  t> 
now  ready.  Volume  I.  of  the  Obstetrics  ready  skorlly.  The  subsequent  volumes  are  to 
follow  at  r^iular  iaterrals.  Prices  per  volume:  Cloth,$5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  half  Russia, 
f7.00.  For  sale  by  nbter^aion  m&f.  Addrm  lie  Fiibli$h»g,  Full  descriptive  circolu 
free  on  application. 

LIST  OP  CONTKIBUTORS. 


VILLUH  H:B^ER,  H.  D.. 
BOBBBT  BATTBT.  H. 
SAHUBL  C  BlffiUET,  U. 
JAMES  0.  OAHESON,  M.  D., 
HEHBT  a  OOE,  A.  M-  H.  D.. 
E.  C  DUDLET^.  B./H.  D., 
EDWARD  S.  DUH8TER,  H.  D» 
B.  HoE.  BHHBT.  H.  D., 
GEOBGE  /.  SNOSLHANN.  H. 
HAROLD  C.  ERNST,  H.  D., 
HBHRT  3.  OABBIGUES,  A.  H-  H.  D., 
WILLIAM  OOODBLL.  A.  H.,  M.  D- 
B6BBRT  H.  ORANDm.  A.  M.,  M.  D- 
CHARLES  M.  GREEN.  H.  D., 
SAMUEL  W.  GRoea,  k.  . 
ROBERT  P.  HARR^  H.  D., 
GEORGE  T.  HARRraON,  H.D., 
BARTON  C.  HIBST.  M.  D. 
STEPHEN  T.  HOWELL.  M.  D., 
A.  REEVES  JACKSON,  A.  H.,  M.  D.. 
W.  W.  JAGGARD.  M.  D^ 
EDWARD  W.  JraiEB.  H.  D.,  LL.  D., 

In  our  DOtlcv  of  the  "Sjwt^m  of  Practical  Modi- 
cine  Am«ricao  Antbort,"  we  mads  th«  folloW' 
Ing  ■lat«ment:-~"lt  Is  a  work  of  which  th«  oro- 
f MS  ion  In  UiIb  country  can  fsel  proud.  Written 
•xelnslvely  by  American  pbysiolans  who  are  ao- 

?n^nted  with  all  the  rarletles  of  climate  in  the 
Tnited  States,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  man- 
ners and  enstoms  of  the  people,  etc,  it  Ib  peool- 
larly  adapted  to  the  wuta  of  American  praetitloa- 
en  of  medicine,  and  It  teems  to  an  that  every  one 


HOWARD  A.  KELLY,  M.  D , 
CHARLES  CARROLL  LEE,  H.  D., 
WILLIAM  T.  LUSK.  H.  D.,  LL.  D.. 
MATTHEW  D.  MANN.  A.  M..  M.  D, 
H.  NEWELL  MARTIN,  F.  B.  8.,  M.  D., 

D.Sc;.M.A.. 
RICHARD  B.  MAURY,  M.  D.. 
O.  D.  PALMER.  M.  D., 
ROSWELL  PARK.  M.  D.. 
THEOPBILUS  PARVIN.  M.  O.,  LL.  D, 
R.  A.  P.  PENROSE,  M.  D..  LL.  D.. 
THADDEUS  A.  REAMY,  A.  M.,  H.  D., 
J.  C  REEVE,  M.  D.. 
WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.  D., 
A.  D.  ROCKWELL,  A.  H»H.  D., 
ALEXANDER  J.  C.  SK^B.  H.  D., 
J.  LEWIS  SMITH,  M.  D., 
R.  8TANSBURY  SUTTOV.  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

LL.  D., 

T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D-LL.  D.» 
ELY  VAN  DE  WaRRER,  M.  D., 
W.  GILL  WYLIB,  H.  D. 
which  we  desire  now  to  brlDR  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.   It,  like  the  other,  hsa  been  written 
exclaelTely  by  American  phyelctann  who  are 
acqoalntea  with  all  the  charade ristlcp  of  American 
people,  who  are  wet)  Informed  in  recard  to  the 
peouliarltieB  of  American  women,  their  manners, 
onstoms,  modes  of  lirlng,  etc  As  evenr  practie- 
ing  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat  diseases  of 
females,  and  a*  they  constitute  a  class  to  which 
the  bmllly  physician  must  give  attention,  and 


of  them  would  desire  to  have  it."  Every  word  cannot  pass  orer  to  s  speolallsC-we  do  not  know  of 
tkoa  axpresMd  in  renrd  to  the  "American  Sys- '  a  work  in  sny  department  of  medicine  that  we 
torn  of  Praotloal  Madlelne"  Is  applicable  to  tn     '  " 


'System  of  Oyaeeology  tj  American  Anthors," 


should  so  strongly  recommend  medical  men  nn- 
erally  purchasing.— OiR«fimaNJrsiLiirciM,July,lS8T, 


TSOMA8,  T.  GAJOOLAMn,  M.  J>», 

Profmor  of  DUtatu  of  Womm  fa  Vf  OalUgt  of  Phytiaam  and  Surgaont,  N.  T. 

APraotioal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Fiilh  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  rewritten.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  pages,  with  266 
illustrations.   Cloth,  $5.00 ;  leather,  96.00 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raiaed  bands,  96.60. 

That  the  previous  editions  of  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
Thomas  were  thought  worthy  of  translation  into 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  enough 
to  give  It  the  stamp  of  genuine  merit.  At  home  it 
has  mads  its  way  Into  me  library  of  every  obstet- 
rician and  gynecologist  as  asafe  guide  to  practice. 


The  words  which  follow  "  fifth  edition"  are  In 
this  case  no  mere  formal  announcement.  The 
iterations  andaddittons  which  have  been  made  are 
both  nnmerous  and  important.  The  attraction 
and  the  permanent  character  of  this  book  lie  In 
the  clearness  and  truth  of  the  clinical  descriptions 

of  diseases;  the  fertility  of  the  aothor  In  thera-  i  No  small  number  of  additions  have  been  made  to 


Sentlo  resources  and  the  Ailness  with  which  the 
etatla  of  treatment  are  described;  the  definite 
eliaracter  of  the  teaching;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  evident  candor  which  pervades  It,— London 
Mtdieal  Tltnea  and  Otuette,  July  30,  1881. 


the  present  edition  to  make  it  correspond  to  re- 
cent Improvements  In  treatmenL— iw^fic  MoMoat 
and  Surgual  Jouirtud,  Jan.  ISSl. 


MJ>I8,  AUTHUM  W.,  M,  J>.,  Land.,  F.  R,  C  JP.,  3£.  R,  C.  8., 

Awut.  ObtUtrie  Phf/sidan  to  MiddUitx  Sotpilal,  late  PItytietan  to  Briiiih  Lying^  BotpitaL 
The  Diseases  of  Women.   Including  their  Pathology,  CausaUon,  Symptomi, 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.   A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.   In  one  haiMisoma 
octavo  volume  of  576  pages,  with  148  illustrations.  Ooth,  $3.00 ;  leather,  $4.00. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  book  so  thoroughly  I  are  among  the  more  common  methods  of  treat- 
thl! 


good  as  this  one.  The  special  qnalltles  which  are 
conspicuous  are  thoroughness  In  covering  the 
whole  ground,  clearness  of  description  and  con- 
ciseness of  statement  Another  marked  feature  of 
the  book  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  details  of 
many  minor  surgical  openAlons  and  procedures, 
as,  for  Instance,  the  use  of  t«nts,  application  of 
leeches,  and  use  of  hot  water  injections.  These 


ment,  and  yet  very  little  Is  said  about  them  In 
many  of  the  text-books.  The  book  Is  one  to  be 
warmly  recommended  especially  to  students  and 
general  practitioners,  who  need  a  concise  but  com- 
plete rittiml  of  the  whole  subject.  Specialists,  too, 
will  And  many  useful  hints  in  ita  pages.— £oi(o*» 
Mod.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March  2,  ISSS. 


BARITES,  BOBMBT,  M,  J>,,  F.  R.  C,  B,, 

Obitetrie  PhMfetan  to  St  7%omai'  SogntaL  London,  *U. 

AClinioal  Exposition  of  the  Hedicid  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  vith  numerous  illustrations.  N«iEeedHKfflU£t^innin;. 


28       Lu.  Bbothvbs  &  Go.*b  Pubuoatiohs— IMs.  vtWomeu,  Mtdwiy. 


fjIfSCET,  TJETOJU:^^  AIH>I8,  M,  JO.,  XX.  J>., 

Sufl^ton  to  tht  Woman's  Hospital,  Dtw  fork,  etc 

The  Principles  and  Praotice  of  Gynceoology ;  For  the  use  of  StDdenta  aad 

Practitioners  of  Medicine.  New  ( tJiird)  edition,  tboroughlj  reriBed.  In  one  larae  and  to^ 
baudsome  octavo  volume  of  880  pages,  with  150  illaBtntiraia.  Cloth,  |6;  leather,  ffl; 
very  haDdsome  half  Euwia,  raised  bands,  ¥6.50. 

We  are  tn  douot  whether  (o  oongrfttulate  the 
•athor  more  thvi  the  profesaton  upon  the  appear- 
•noe  of  the  third  edition  of  tliis  well-knowB  work. 
Embodying,  u  k  does,  the  Ufe-long  ezperleDoeof 
one  who  haa  oonaplcuously  distinguished  himself 
«B  a  bold  and  sucoessfUl  operator,  aod  who  has 
d«Tot«d  ao  mnoh  attention  lo  the  special^,  we 
fee)  sure  the  profesHlon  will  not  fall  to  appreciate 


4he  privilege  thuH  ofliered  them  of  perusing  the 
views  and  praotioe  of  the  author.  His  earoestness 
of  purpoae  and  ooDscientlaueaees  are  manifest. 
Hagtvaaaot  onlyhla  individual  experienoe  but 
«naeavora  to  rapreaant  the  aotual  atata  of  gyiuB- 
eologieal  aolanns  and  tii^—BrUtth  MmUetU  Jot»r- 
Mt,  Hay  lA,  IW. 

No  Jot  or  tittle  of  the  high  praiae  bestowed  upon 
the  Orat  edition  la  abated.  It  ia  aUII  a  book  of 
marked  persMiality,  one  baaed  upon  large  clinic^ 
azperienee,  oootainlng  large  and  valuable  ad- 
41uonato  our  knowleoge,  evidently  written  not 


only  with  honesty  of  purpose,  bat  with  a  oonaelen- 
tlona  sense  of  responsibility,  and  a  botA  that  ia  at 
onoe  a  credit  to  Its  author  and  to  Amartean  sad- 
leal  literature.  We  repeat  that  It  la  a  book  to  ba 
studied,  and  one  thai  Is  indispansable  to 
practitioner  giving  any  attention  to  gynacd' 
JoMTiran  Journal  of  Uu  MadiaU  Seime«t,  April,] 

The  time  has  passed  when  Emmet's  OymKeoloft 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  book  for  a  single  coantry 
or  for  a  single  generation.  It  has  always  been  btt 
aim  to  pobularfse  gyntseology,  to  bring  it  withtn 
eaev  reacri  of  the  genaral  practitioner.  Tbe  orig- 
inality of  the  Ideas  compels  <Hir  admiration  and 
respecL  We  may  well  take  an  honest  pride  to 
Dr.  Emmefs  work  and  (^1  that  his  book  eaa 
hold  its  own  against  the  criticism  of  two  conti- 
nents, it  represents  all  that  is  most  eameat  waA 
moat  thoughtAil  In  Amerioao  ginuaaolagy. — At 
ittm  Jomrmal  <^  ObaUIHea,  UvTitO. 


nUNCAJS^,  J,  MATTHEWS,  M.D,,  LL,  J>.,  J?.  .E,  8.  M.,  etc 
Olinioal  Iieoturea  on  the  Diseases  of  Women;  Delirwed  in  Saint  Bar- 
iholomew's  HospitaL  Id  one  handjKHme  octavo  Tohinv  of  176  pages.  Oloth,  $1.60. 

Thay  ar«  In  every  way  worthy  of  thalr  aotbor ;  I  mla,  adequatelv  handled  In  the  teA-books;  ottMn 

j-.ji  —  ....  It —   jjj^  moat  of ttieBi,  while  pearlng  upon toploa that ara asQaOy 

treated  of  at  length  in  Bwsb  worka,  yet  bear  audi  a 
stamp  of  Indlranall^  thai  ttaay  daaarve  to  be 
wldftly  read.— iV.  7.  M-Utal  JomwU,  Harab,  UHl 


Indeed,  we  look  upon  them  aa  among 
valuabM  of  bla  ooatrlbnttons.  They  are  all  upon 
matters  of  great  Interest  to  the  genenU  practitioner. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  suhjecls  that  are  not,  as  a 


MAY,  CHARLES  H.,  M.  I>. 

Late  Boute  3»trgeon  to  Uotmt  Stnoi  HomiUU,  Noa  York. 

A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  women.  Being  a  oondse  and  systematic  expo> 
■iticHi  of  the  theory  and  practioe  of  gynncolc^.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  342  pages, 
■Cloth,  $1.76. 

Medical  students  will  Sod  this  wMk  adapted  to  tl0QB,ai)d  the  presentationonlT  of  acaei>t«d  virnv^ 
4helr  wants.   Also  praotlUoners  of  medicine  will  it  constitutes  a  very  satisfactory  exposftlon  of  the 

"  '     "     leading  principles  of  gynncolc^aa  they  ate  un- 
derstood at  the  present  time.— CVncmnotl  Jfadiail 

NeiDt,  Nov.  1885. 


find  it  exceedingly  convenient  to  consult  for  the 

fiurpose  of  refreshing  their  minds  upon  the  lead- 
ng  points  of  a  gyueeological  subject.   By  nyote- 
■tttatlo  condensauoD,  the  omission  of  disputed  que^- 


HOnGE,  HVGHL,,  M.  J)., 

Anertdu  Profttioir  of  Ot>»t«trie»,  etc,  in  (As  Unioertity  of  Pvimaglvania. 

On  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women;  Including  Displaoements  of  the  Uterus. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In  one  beaiitiftilly  printed  octavo  volume  of  619 
fMges,  with  original  illnstrations.   Cloth,  $4.50. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

The  Principles  and  Praotice  of  Obstetrics.  Illustrated  with  large  Utiio- 
graphic  plates  containing  159  figures  from  original  photf^raphs,  and  with  numerous  wood* 
cuts.  In  one  large  tjuarto  vmume  of  542  double-columned  pages.  Strongly  bound  in 
-cloth,  $14.00.  Specimens  of  the  plates  and  letter-press  will  be  forwarded  to  aay  addrea^ 
free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

MAM8BOTHAM,  FRANCIS  H,  M,  J>. 

The  Principles  and  Practioe  of  Obstetric  Medicine  and  Surgery: 

In  reference  to  the  Process  of  Paitiirition.  A  new  and  enla^eed  edition,  thoroughly  rerieed 
fcy  the  Author.  With  additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  etc- 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  In  one  larxe  and  handsome  impeiial 
octavo  volume  of  640  pageSj  with  64  ftill-page  plates  and  43  wooacute  in  the  tez^  contain- 
ing in  all  nearly  200  beautiful  figures.   Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bsods,  97. 

"WmCKEL,  JF. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Childbed* 
For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Translated,  with  the  consent  of  the  Author,  from  tlie 
•eoond  German  ediUoo,  by  J.  R.  Chadwick,  M.  D.   Octavo  484  pages.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

WM8T,  CHARLES,  M.  J>. 

IiOotures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  Third  American  from  the  third  Lon- 
doi  edition.   In  ime  octeTo  volume    64S  pages.  Oloth,  $8.76 ;  leather,  H>7&> 


ASHWELL'S  practical  TREATISE  ON  THE 
DI8BA8E8  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.  Third 
Amerloaa  from  the  third  and  rerised  London 
edition.  In  one  8ra  vtd- m,  BSD.  Cloth.  ttJMX 

OHURCHILL  on  THBFUBRPKRAL  fSvBR 


AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WO- 
MEN. InoneSTavol.or4MpaMa.  O^.Um, 
HEIOB  ON  THE  NATOBR  SiOMB  AMD 
HBNT  OP  GHILDBBDFSVKR.  In 
volume  of  SW  pagas. 
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Prof,  ef  OhttOria  and  Ms  DUmmm  <tf  Womm  md  CUUrm  m  Jt^grnm  Ued.  OM. ,  Ph^ 

The  Soieno6  and  Art  of  Obstetrics.  la  one  handsome  8to.  volume  of  697 
liagee,  with  214  engra rings  and  a  colored  plate.  Cloth,  94.2^ ;  leather,  $5.2^ 

fikTorable  for  an  agr««^le  unfoIdliiR  of  the  A>;tenoa 
Kud  Art  of  obsMtrlcs.  This  new  book  Is  the  easy 
Bupflrl'^r  of  any  single  work  among  its  predeces- 
sors for  the  student  or  praotlttoner  seeking  the 
best  thought  of  the  day  in  this  department  of 
medioine.— 7%*  American  Praetttitmer  and  Netet, 
April  2,  1887. 

This  treatise  maybe  defined  as  exact, conolne 
and  scholarly.  Parvin's  distinguished  poHltlon  aa 
a  teacher,  nls  foholarly  attainments,  and  his 
honest  endeavor  to  do  his  best  by  both  the  student 


II  is  a  ripe  harvest  that  Dr.  Parvin  offers  to  his 
readers  There  Is  no  book  that  can  be  more  »af*'ly 
recommended  to  the  student  or  that  can  be  turned 
to  Id  moments  of  doubt  with  greater  aKsnrance  of 
aid,  as  it  tsaliberal  digest  of  Mfe  oonns^l  that  has 
been  patiently  gathered. —  Tlie  American  Journal 
<(f  the  Jttaditai  ScCenert,  July,  IB87. 

There  is  not  In  the  language  a  treatise  on  the 
aubjeot  wbloh  so  oompletely  and  Intelligently 

E leans  the  whole  field  of  obstetric  literature,  giT- 
>K  the  reader  the  winnowed  wheat  in  concise  and 


lointed  phrase,  in  laognage  of  exceptional :  and  the  physician,  witi  secure  for  his  treatise 
purity  and  streDgio.  The  arrangement  of  the  faTorabI«re(soKniU<Hi.— lAmsrioaaJoHriMri^Obctot- 
matter  of  thla  woA  li  tulqae  and  ezoBedli^ily  |  Hm,  Hay,  1887. 

BAMimS.  BOBMBT,  M.  JD.,  and  FANCOXTBT,  M.  Z>., 

Phyt.  to  th«  AmtoI L^ing-in Bwp^  LtmA.  ObaUtrie  Pk».  to 8L  Thomaif  Boio-lfmd. 

A  System  of  Obstetrio  Medicine  and  Snrgery,  TheoretiCBl  and  Clin- 
ical. For  the  Student  and  the  PractiUoner.  The  Section  on  Embryology  contributed  by 
I^f.  Milnea  Marshall.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  872  pages,  with  231  illas> 
tration&  Cloth,  $5;  leather,  $6. 


This  system  will  be  eagerly  saQRht  far,  not  only 
on  acooant  of  lis  IntrlnsiD  merit,  but  also  because 
the  reputation  which  the  elder  Barnes,  In  particu- 
lar, has  secured,  carries  with  It  the  conricuon  that 
any  book  emanating  from  him  is  necessarily  sound 
In  teaching  and  conserTatiTe  in  practice.   It  is  In- 


ble  fcaoher  and  trusted  aoeouoheor,  should  embody 
within  a  single  treatise  the  system  which  he  has 
taught  and  m  practice  tested.and  which  Is  the  out- 
come of  a  lifetime  of  earn-st  tabor,  carefUl  obaei^ 
vatioD  and  deep  study.  Theresultof  thin  arrange- 
roent  is  the  production  ot  a  work  which  rises  abore 


deed  eminently  Btting  that  a  roan  who  has  done  so  orltlolsm  and  whioh  in  no  respect  need  yield  the 
mneb  towards  systematlalnK  the  obstetrio  art,  who  \  palm  toanyobstetrloaltraatlae  hitherto  pabUsbed. 
fitreo  many  years  haabeen  widely  known  as  aeqitt- 1  — JaMrfeon  Jowwif  qT  ObtMHM,  Feb.  1888. 

PLAYFAIR,  W.  8.,  M.  D.,  JP.  R,  C.  P., 

Pntfmor  of  OftsMrie  Mtdietm  in  King''  Cbtim,  London,  ste. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Kidwifenr.  New  (fooith) 
American,  £rom  the  fifth  English  ediUon.  Edited,  with  additions,  1^  Bobsbt  P.  EUb* 
BIS,  U.  D.  In  one  handMNne  octavo  volume  of  654  page^  witii  8  platee  and  201  engrav- 
ings.  Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5 ;  half  Bnssia,  96.60. 

This  still  remains  a  CtTorlte  in  America,  not 
only  because  the  anthor  is  recognized  as  a  safe 
guide  and  eminently  progreeslve  man,  but  also  as 
sparing  no  effort  to  make  each  saccesslre  edition 
a  Cklthnil  mirror  of  the  latest  and  best  practice. 
A  work  80  frequently  noticed  as  the  present 
reoulres  no  nirther  rerlew.  We  believe  that  this 
edition  Is  simply  the  forerunner  of  many  others, 
and  that  tbe  demand  will  keep  pace  with  the 


Bopply.— Jmsrtran  Journal  of  ObiMriti,  Not.  1888. 

Since  Its  first  pQblloatlon,  only  eight  years  ago, 
it  has  rapidly  become  the  faTorlte  text-book,  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  all  others.  A  large 
measure  of  its  popularity  is  due  to  the  clear  and 
easy  B»le  in  which  it  la  written.  Few  text-books 
for  students  hare  Toiy  mooh  to  boast  ci  In  this 
respeot— JMieaf  ibmd. 


KING,  A.  F.  A.,  X.  Z>., 

Proftuor  of  ObstOnet  tmd  DitMtu  of  Womm  m  (&«  Madteat  Dapartmtnt  of  th»  Oatumbim  TMntt- 
tity,  Waihmgton,  D.  C.,  and  in  th«  UnwertUy  of  Fsmont,  tte. 

A  Manual  of  Obstetrics.  New  (third)  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  12mOw 
volume  of  376  pages,  with  102  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.26. 


This  little  manual,  certainly  the  best  of  its  kind, 
(tally  deserves  the  popularity  whioh  ha*  made  a 
third  edition  necessary.  Clear,  practical,  conolHC, 
Its  teachings  are  so  fully  abreast  with  recent  ad- 
Tances  In  obstetrio  aolenea  that  bat  few  points 
ean  be  criticised.— iiliMrteait  Juamal  of  06K«tru», 
March,  1SS7. 

This  volume  deserves  commendation.  It  Is  not 


bulky— it  is  concise.  The  chapters  are  divided  with 
sub-headingH,  which  aid  materially  In  the  finding 
of  any  particular  subJerLand  the  definitions  are 
clear  and  explicit.  It  rulnlslts  purpose  admirably, 
and  we  know  of  no  better  work  to  place  in  thestai- 
dent's  hands.  The  illustrations  are  good.— ilrdb* 
iw  of  Qynteoirtgy,  January,  18ST. 


BAMKMM,  FOnBYCJE,  A.  M.,  M.  J>.,  XX.  D.  Mdin., 

dinUeU  Profaaor  of  Midaifery  and  the  Dumtet  of  Women  in  the  Beliwue  Hotpital  Medical  Ootttgt, 
Neu  York,  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  OUUtrieal  Soetetiet     London  and  Sdinhurgh,  etc,  etc 

Obstetrical  and  Olinical  ^says.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  about 
800  pages.  fVepan'nj.  

BAJRllf^ES. 


"iNES,  FAN  COURT,  M.  2)., 

OMetrie  PI^SKian  to  St.  Thotnaa'  HoefnttU,  London. 


A  Manual  of  Midwifery  for  Mldwlves  and  Medical  Stadoita, 
royal  12mo.  volume  of  197  pages,  with  60  illustradoas.  Cloth,  $1.26. 

BARRY,  JOHN  8„  M.  J>„ 

Obttetriaan  to  the  Philadeiphia  SoepitaL  Viee-Preevlent  of  th»  Obetet.  SoeUlv  of  nUaddphla. 

Extra- Uterine  Pregnancy:  Ite  Clinical  History,  Diagnosis,  Pngnods  and 
Treatment.   In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  272  pages.   Cloth,  $2.60. 

TANHSR  OH  PBEGNANCT.  OoUto,  480  paies,  4  oolnrwl  plates,  U  cute.  Cloth.  UM. 
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LBISHMAN,  WILLIAM,  M.  !>., 

StgiMt  ProfMtor  qf  MiMftry  in  Iht  Umom-tity  of  Qtaigo*t,  <tc 

A  System  of  Midwifery*  Inolnding  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the 
Puerperal  State.  Third  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  with  additions  fay 
John  S.  Parry,  M.  D.,  Obstetrician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  etc  In  one  large  and 
Tei7  handsome  octavo  volume  of  740  pages,  with  205  illustrations.  Cloth,  9^50 ;  leather, 
t6.w;  very  handsome  half  Rusna,  raised  bands,  $6.00. 
The  author  ii  broad  In  hta  tMchfngs,  and  dla- 1  mustproveadmirablT adapted.  Complete  in  all  Ita 


euues  briefljr  th«  eomparatlTS  anatomy  of  the  pel- 
vis and  the  moblll^  of  the  pelvic  artioulatlons. 
The  McoDd  chapter  Is  devoted  cfpeclaJIv  to 
the  study  of  the  pelvis,  while  In  the  third  the 
ftmale  organs  ot  generation  are  Introduced. 
The  structure  and  development  of  the  ovum  are 
admirably  deeeribed.  Then  follow  chapters  npon 
.the  various  sutilecta  embraced  In  the  ntndy  of  mld- 
wlCsiy.  The  descrtptioDB  throUKhout  the  work  are 
plain  abd  pleasing.  Tt  Is  suffletent  to  state  that  In 
Uils,Uie  last  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  every 
reeent  advancement  In  this  fleld  has  been  bronaiit 
forward.— i%sMaa  and  Atfysen,  Jan.  188a 
To  tha  American  student  the  work  befbra  as 


parts,  eaeeotlally  modem  Id  its  teaohinss,  and  »itb 
demonstrationB  noted  for  clearness  and  precision, 
it  will  Min  in  fkvor  and  be  recognised  sa  a  work 
of  atanoard  merit.  The  work  eannot  fkll  to  to 
popular  and  is  cordially  raeommendad.;— Jf.  O. 
Jf ad.  Add  flurg,  Journ^  March.  18Mi 

It  haa  been  well  and  canfallv  written.  Tba 
views  of  the  author  are  broftd  and  liberal,  and 
dlcate  a  well-balaoeed  Jadgment  sod  maiarcd 
mind.  We  obserra  no  spirit  of  dofmaUnn,  tart 
the  ramest  teaehlna;  of  the  thouchtfbl  obeerver 
and  lover  of  trae  scienc*.  Take  tbe  volatne  as  a 
whole,  and  It  has  tsw  equals.— Jforytaitd  JTedteal 
/oHrfMl,  Feb.  UBOi 


LANniS,  HENBY  G.,  A.  M,,  M,  !>., 

Frt^utor  ef  ObsMrica  and  tkt  DUaatta  of  Veeieii  to  Statling  MMeal  CWfafs,  CMimbui,  a 

The  Management  of  Labor,  and  of  the  Zoring-in  Period.  In 
hftndsome  ISiiio.  volume  of  834  pngei^  with  28  iUaatiatiom.  t^oth,  91.76. 

The  author  has  designed  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  practitioner  a  book  In  which  he  can 
find  neoessaiT  Infbrmatlon  in  an  Inslant.  As  far 
as  we  can  sec,  nothlna  Is  omitted.  The  advice  to 
soiuid,  and  the  proceedurea  are  safe  and  prsctical. 
Cmtnlbtatt/Or  OynoAt^e,  December  i,  \m. 

This  Is  a  book  we  can  heartily  recommend. 
The  author  jgoea  much  more  praoilcally  Into  the 
details  of  ine  management  of  labor  than  most 
teat-books,  and  Is  so  readable  throuf;bout  ss  to 


tem^  any  one  who  should  happen  to  eMnmene* 
the  Dook  to  raad  it  through.  The  author  pra> 
supposes  a  thMuvtioal  knowledge  of  obstetrics, 
and  has  consiataDtly  ezelndedmun  this  UtUw 
work  eveTTthinKfhat  Is  not  of  practical  use  In  tha 
lying-in  room.^Ve  tUnk  thiX  ff  It  Is  as  vrtdelr 
roan  as  h  deserves,  it  will  do  much  to  Improvw 
obstetric  practice  In  gener^.— Vns  Orfeani  Jfedl- 
cal  and  Awjpteat  AhtiiS;  Mar.  lUB. 


SMITH,  J,  LEWIS,  M.  J>., 

CUiUetU  Prof t— or  of  Dvtiut*  of  ChiU/rm  in  the  BtU«vu«  Hotpital  Medical  CbU^pa,  N,  T. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Kew  (uxth) 
edition,  thorouffhly  rarised  nnd  rewritten.  In  one  handsome  octaTO  Tolome  of  867 
paj^  with  40  iHustrations.   Cloth,$4.50;  leather,  $5.50 ;  half  Russia,  $6.00. 

RarelT  doea  a  pleasanter  task  fall  to  the  lot  of  '  stands  alone  amongst  other  works  on  Its  snbjeet, 
the  bibliographer  than  to  announce  the  apprarsnce  i  of  reoommendinK  treatment  In  accordance  with 
of  a  new  edition  of  a  medical  classic  like  Prof,  J.  the  moat  recent  tnerapeuUcal  rtews.— ArOuA  oad 
Lewis  Smith's  TYtatUt  on  th4  Diaecuu  of  Infanry  i  Foreign  Mtdiro-Chirurgjcal  Revim. 
and  Ch^dkood.  For  years  It  has  atood  high  In  the  '  It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  boay  prsctltionei^lnter> 
confidence  of  the  profession,  and  with  the  sddl-  i  eated  in  the  adfancement  of  his  profiession — M 
tlons  and  ^t»rations  now  made  it  may  be  xald  to  meet,  f^h  from  the  bands  of  Its  author,  a  medt- 
be  the  beet  book  in  the  language  on  the  aubject  of  .  cal  classic  such  as  SmIUi  on  Diseases  of  Children, 
which  ft  trvato.   An  examination  of  the  text  fully   Those  familiar  with  former  editions  of  the  work 


Bustalna  (he  claims  made  fn  tbe  preface,  that  "in 
preparing  the  sixth  edition  the  author  haa  revlaed 
the  text  io  auch  an  extent  that  a  conaldprable 
part  of  the  book  may  be  considered  new."  If  the 
Toong  practitioner  propones  to  place  In  his  library 
but  one  book  on  the  diaeAt^s  of  children,  we 


will  readily  recognise  the  pslnataklng  with  which 
(hi?  revifilon  has  oe* n  miuie.  Many  of  the  articles 
have  been  entirely  rewritten.  The  whole  work  la 
enriched  with  a  research  uid  reasoning  which 
plainly  show  that  the  author  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  labor  In  bringing  tt  to  its'  present  ap. 


would  unhexltattngiy  !<ay,  let  thst  book  be  the  one  proach  towards  perfection.  The  extended  table  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  tnia  jiotice.— TAa  ifmartoon  |  coiitentx  and  the  well-prepared  Index  will  enabla 
Journal  of  fhe  Aleelieal  Seimicu,  April,  1886.  '  the  biiay  practitioner  to  reach  rea'lily  and  quickly 

No  better  work  on  children's  dlseaseB  could  be    for  reference  the  various  aubjects  treated  or  In  tha 

tilaced  in  the  hands  of  liie  sludeot,  containing,  as  body  or  the  work,  and  even  tnose  who  are  familiar 
tdoes,  a  very  complete  account  of  the  tiymptonis  ,  with  former  editions  will  find  the  Improvement* 
and  pathology  of  the  diseases  of  early  life,  and  in  (he  present  richly  worth  the  cost  of  the  woi^.— 
poasessing  the  fhrther  advantage,  In  which  it  .dffrmra  JVtditai  attd  AirffMal/oiinia/,  Dee.  USB. 

OWBN,  BnMimn,  MB^F.  R.  c.  s.,  • 

SuTjieon  to  the  ChUdrnCe  Soapilal,  Oreat  Ommvi  St^  London. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.  In  one  12mo.  volame  of  £25  pagc&  with  4 

chromo-Iithogmphic  plates  and  85  woodcuts.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Seriea  of  CXinieal  JSaamaU, 
page  4. 

One  la  Immediately  struck  on  reading  this  book  <  honestly  recommended  to  both  students  and 
with  Its  agreeable  Elyte  and  the  evidence  it  erery- ;  practltiouers.    It  Is  full  of  sound  Informattoo, 
where  presents  of  the  practical  fkmlllarlty  of  its  pleasantly  given ^iliiiui Is  ef  Surgery,  Hay,  188t<. 
author  with  his  snitject.    The  book  may  be  I 

WBST,  CHARLES,  M.  ~D,] 

Pht/siemn  to  tie  Botpital  for  Suk  OtUdren,  London,  etc 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Childhood.  In  one  muJl 

12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.   Cloth,  $1.00. 


WESTS  LEOTHRES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  IN- 
FANCY AND  CHILDHOOD.   In  one  uctavo  voL 
CONDIB'S   I'KACTlCAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 


I'lSKASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  edition,  i«- 
TiaedandauKmenied.  In  one  octavo  vetnaaael 
T7»  pages,  doth,  |«.25;  leather.  IB^I 
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TLDT,  CHAMLES  MBTMOTT,  M.  B.,  F,  C,  S., 

Ftofmar  of  Clum»»try  and  of  FarmitU  iMMnt  and  PiMte  HaaUh  at  tha  London  BotpUal,  «U. 

lie  gal  Medicine.  Volcke  II.  Legitimacy  antt  Paternity,  Ptemaacj,  Abor- 
tion, Rape,  Indecent  Exposore,  Sodomy,  Bestiality,  Live  Birth,  lafontiddf^  Asjidkyxla, 
Drowning,  Hanging,  Strangulation,  Sunocation.  Making  a  very  handsome  impwiu  00- 
Uvo  volume  of  529  pages.   Cloth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00. 

VoLuicE  1.  Containing  664  imperial  octavo  pages,  wiUi  two  beautiful  colored 
plates,   aoth,  $6.00;  leather,  $7.00. 


Tbm  Mtlabctioa  expnased  irith  th«  first  portion 
of  thla  work  i«  in  no  wIm  ImmdoiI  by  s  pemMl  of 
tho  Moond  Tolume.  Wo  find  it  characterised  by 
the  Mme  ftila«aa  of  detail  and  oloameas  of  ez- 
presstoD  which  w*  had  ocoMlon  so  highlx  to  oom- 
mend  in  oar  former  notice,  »nd  whloh  render  It 
nlnable  to  the  medksal  Jotlet    The  ooploua  | 


t«blea  of  cases  appended  to  each  dlrlslon  of  the 
Bubjeot  must  have  coat  the  author  a  prodleioDS 
amount  of  labor  aud  researoh,  but  they  oonstttate 
one  of  the  most  TAlutible  features  of  the  book, 
especially  for  reference  in  medico-legal  trials.— 
BOi  Amtrieait Journal tff  the M9iie(USeUne»»,A.^l,lSM. 


XATZOB,  ALFBMJD  SL,  M.  ]>., 

Ltctvrtr  on  MmktxU  JuriMprudmxee  and  Chmiatry  m  Ovy'i  Horpilal,  London. 

A  Mmpal  of  Hecli(»l  Jurlspradenoe.  Eii^th  American  from  the  tenUi  Loop 
don  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  Edited^  JoHK  J.  Reese,  M.  D.,  Profeaaor 
of  Medical  Juriaprudence  and  Toxioologr  in  the  Univmdty  of  Pennaylvama,  la  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  937  pages,  with  TOiUustrations.  Cloth,  95.00 ;  leather,  $6.00;  half 
Russia,  raised  banda,  $6.50. 

""--The  American  editions  of  this  standard  m&nna]  |  only  hare  to  seek  for  laudatory  terms.— -^merjeon 
have  for  a  long  time  laid  claim  to  the  attention  of  i  Jovmal  of  tM  Medical  SeimcM,  Jan.  1881. 
the  profession  fn  this  country ;  and  the  eighth  i    This  celebrated  work  has  been  the  standard  an- 
oomea  before  as  as  embodytng  the  latest  thoughta   thorlty  in  Its  department  for  thirty-seren  yaara. 

and  emendations  of  Dr.  Taylor  upon  the  subject    - 

to  wbiofa  he  devoted  his  life  witti  an  assidolty  Mid 
aaaeeae  whloh  made  hlro  faeiU  prinap*  among 
English  WTlterv  on  medical  Jurisprudence.  Both 
the  author  and  the  book  have  made  a  mark  too 
deep  to  be  affected  by  criticism,  whether  it  be 
eanaoreorptalae.  In  tola  casa,  however,  we  should 


both  In  England  and  America,  to  both  the  profaa- 
slons  which  it  concerns,  and  It  Is  Improbable  that 
it  will  be  superseded  In  many  vears.  The  work  ia 
almpIyindispensabletoeTerypiirsloian,andn«ariy 
so  to  every  liberally-educated  lawyer,  and  we 
heartily  commend  the  preaent  edition  to  both  pro- 
fsaalona.— ilfbanv  Lom  Journal,  H arch  H,  lUL 


Byttie  Same  Author. 

The  Frinoiples  and  Praotioe  of  Medical  Jnrismiideiioe.  Third  edition. 
In  two  hands(Hne  octavo  volume^  omtuning  1416  pages^  with  188  illnstraticniB.  doth,  $10 ; 
leather,  $12. 


For  yean  Dr.  Taylor  was  the  highest  anthority  | 
In  England  npon  the  eabjeat  to  which  he  gave 
eepeoial  attention.  HIa  experteooe  waa  vast,  his 
iQumentexoellent,  and  hlaskUI  beyond  oavll.  It 
la  tnerefbre  well  that  the  work  of  one  who^  as  Dr. 
Stevenson  ssjs,  had  an  "snormoos  grasp  of  all 


matters  eonneeted  with  the  snbject,"  should  be 
brought  up  to  the  present  day  and  oonttnued  la 
its  anthoriiative  position.  To  accomplish  this  re- 
sult Dr.  Stevenson  haa  sutfjected  It  to  moet  careful 
editing,  bringing  It  well  np  to  Uie  tlmea.— jinwi- 
am  /oariMl  t^Ot  MtOietX  setmem,  Jan.  ISH. 


By  the  Some  AuOior. 

Poisons  in  Belation  to  Uedioal  Jurisprodenoe  and  Hedi<^e.  Third 
AmericaiL  bom  the  third  and  revised  English  edibon.  In  one  large  octavo  vohune  of  788 
pages,  doth,  $6.60 ;  leather,  $6.60. 

PEJPPMR,  AUGUSTUS  ^,,  M.  S.,'^  B.,      S.  C.  5., 

JEronUner  in  Forame  Mtdieine  at  tha  Vnvmtity  of  London. 

Forensic  Medicine.  In  one  pocket^ixe  12mo.  volume.  Preparing.  See  Student 
Beria  of  ManwUt,  page  4.   

LMA,HM2mYC. 

Superstition  and  Force :  Essays  on  The  Wf^^  of  Law.  The  Wager  of 
Battle,  The  Ordeal  and  Torture.  Third  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one 
haddsome  royal  12mo.  volume  of  652  pages.  Cloth,  $2.60. 


This  valuable  work  la  in  really  a  history  of  dv- 
Ulaation  as  Interpreted  by  the  projcress  of  Jurispm- 
denoe. .  .  In  "Superstltlonand  Force"  wehavea 


phUoaophlc  survey  of  the  long  period  Intervening 
rimltive  barbarity  and  elvUlied  enjlght- 
There  la  not  a  onaptar  in  the  work  that 


should  not  be  most  carefully  studied :  and  however 
well  versed  the  reader  may  be  In  the  soienee  of 
Jurisprudence,  he  will  find  much  In  Mr.  Lea'a  vol- 
ume of  which  be  was  previously  ignwant  The 
book  Is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Uter^re  of  so- 
cial iiclence.— IFasemtnttir  RtKine,  Jan.  1880. 


By  the  Same  Author. 
Studies  in  CSiurch  History.  The  Bise  of  the  Temporal  Foweiv-Ben- 


•flt  of  Clergy— Excommunication, 
octavo  volume  of  605-page8.   Cloth,  $2.50. 

The  author  Is  pre-eminently  a  soholar.  He  takes 
np  every  topic  allied  with  the  leading  theme,  and 
traeea  It  out  to  the  minutest  detail  with  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  impartiality  of  treatment  that 
compel  admiration.  The  amount  of  Information 
eom pressed  into  the  book  is  extraordinary.  In  no 
other  single  volume  Is  the  development  of  the 


New  edition.   In  one  very  handsome  royal 

primitive  church  traced  with  so  much  clearness, 
and  with  so  definite  a  perception  of  complex  or 
conflicting  sources.  The  fifty  pages  on  thegrowth 
of  the  papacy,  for  Instance,  are  admirable  (or  eon- 
ciseness  ana  freedom  from  pnjadloe. — ^osten 
TVovsUsr.        3, 1883. 
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